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Abelia  uniflora,  323 
Aberdeen  Agricultural  College,  lec- 
tures at,  lOi 
Acacia  dealbata,  planting,  21S 
Academy,  pictures  at  the  Eoyal,  273 
Adonis  amurensis,  188 ;  A.  davurica 

in  Japan,  10 
Afforestation  in  Wales,  90 
Africa,  OJerman  South-west,  248 
Agapetes  macrantha,  375 
Agaricus  personatus,  fasciation  in,3-i2 
Agave  americana  causing  skin  irri- 
tation,   150 ;    flowering  at    Park- 
field,  Worcester,  37 
Agriculture,   Board    of,  activity   of 

the,  248 
Almond  flowering,  the,  153 
Alpine  garden,  the,  35,  97,  148,  189, 

197,  261 
Alpine  plants  in  pots,  245 
Alternaria  solani  (Tomato  disease) ,  92 
American  Carnation  Society,  the,  121 
American   gardening  paper,  a  new, 
9;      Society      for      Horticultural 
.    Science,  63;  State  horticulture.  154 
Anemone  Hepatica   "  Torch,"   261  ; 
A.    nemorosa,    a    double-flowered 
form  of,  307  ;  A.,  the  genus,  10 
Augiopteris  evecta   var.  Teysmanu- 
iana  in  Brussels  Botanic  Gardens, 
329 
AngrjECum    distichum   flowering   at 

Burford,  45 
Ansellia  africana  flowering  in  Eew 

Gardens,  261 
Anthonomus    quadrigibbus    (Apple 

curculio),  372 
Ants  as  gardeners,  379 
Aphis,  the  giant  Willow,  243 
Apiary,  the,  91,  103,  119,  135,  187, 

218,  251,  285,  327,  359,  377 
Apple-stocks   raised  from    cuttings, 

202,  284 
Apples  Annie  Elizabeth,  6 ;  Blen- 
heim Pippin,  115  ;  Cornish  Gilli- 
flower,  6 ;  Fenn's  Wonder,  57 : 
Lady  Henniker,  115,  138  ;  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  44,  76,  90;  Lord 
Burghley,  148,  202,  235;  Lord 
Stradbroke,  57  ;  The  Spice,  156  ; 
The  Hermanns,  182 ;  Tower  of 
Glamis,  69  ;  Wjken  Pippin,  45 
Apples,  census  of  varieties  of,  26,  28, 
44,  58  ;  colour  in,  12  ;  from  the 
Cape,  232,  284  ;  late  culinary,  116  ; 
orchard  culture  of,  90;  seedless, 
121,  281,  313  ;  some  lesser-known 
varieties  of,  148  ;  special  manures 
and  soils  for,  68 ;  the  flavour  of 
some  varieties  of,  124  ;  the  storage 
of,  156  ;  thinning,  308 
Arabis  alpina  with  double  flowers 
and  variegated  foliage,  198;  A. 
Ferdinandi-Coburgi,  35 
Araucaria  at  Dropmore,  last  of  the 

famous,  59 
Arboriculture  in  Scotland,  396 
Arddarrooh,  Odontoglossums  at,  19 
Ardwell,Wigton8hire,Conifersat,219 
Arenaria  montana,  375 
Armstrong  College,  the,  248 
Arnold  Arboretum,  the,  58 
Arnott,  Mr.  S.,  presentation  to,  219 
Arundinaria  nobilis,  139 
Ashton,  a  curious  custom  at,  2S2 
Asparagus  cultivation  in  Germany, 
330  ;  at  Evesham,  345  ;  A.  Spren- 
geri,  10,  28 
Asters,  China,  277 
Auricula,  the,  38,  266 
Auriculas,    some    new    green-edged 
"  sliow,"  250  ;  the  culture  of,  276 


Austria  and  Germany,  gardening  in, 

305 
Awards  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 

Society,  328,  345,  384 
Azalea  indica  "  Hexe,"  185 
Azaleas,   grafting,   122 ;    cultivation 

of,  in  Dresden,  379 


Baissea  gracillima  as  a  source  of 
rubber,  153 

Bamboo,  uses  of,  in  the  garden,  165 

Bamboo  garden-seat,  a,  293 

Banana  industry,  the  Barbados,  372 

Bananas,  a  lecture  on,  205 

Bananas  injured  in  transit  by  child- 
ren, 169 

Bank  House,  Accrington,  Orchids 
at,  355 

Barbados,  the  Banana  industry  in 
the,  372 

Barnham,  fruit-growing  industry  at, 
390 

Bauhin's,  Gaspard,  herbarium,  0 

Bay-trees,  trained,  251 

Bedding,  summer,  330 

Beech-coccus,  remedy  for  the,  185, 192 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  in  South 
Africa.  372    ' 

Belvedere,  St.  Lawrence,  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  gardens  at,  181 

Belvoir  Castle,  spring  flowers  at,  233 

Benary,  Ernest  (Vegetables  Photo- 
graphed fro^n  Nature),  169 

Benevolent  Institution,  Gardeners' 
Eoyal,  25,  28,  42,  (annual  meeting) 
56,63,73,78,89,(annualdinner)395 

Bequest,  a  monetary,  to  the  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society,  2oO 

Berlin  Botanical  Garden,  360 

Bermuda-grown  Onions,  316 

Biologists,  economic,  the  association 
of,  298 

Biology  of  Melampyrum,  the,  379 

"  Black-stripe  "  disease  in  Tomatos, 
201 

Blechnum  spicant,  a  variegated 
form  of,  307 

Board  of  Agriculture's  leaflets,  28 

Books,  Notices  of  :  —  A  Gar- 
dener's Year  (if.  Rider  Haggard) 
52  ;  Alpenflora  {Dr.  Gustav  JIeg-< 
and  Dr.  Gustav  Dunzinger),  379 
American  Nut  Journal,  377  ;  An- 
nuals (T.  JF.  Sanders),  361 
Another  Hardy  Garden  Book 
(Helena  Rutherfurd),  380  ;  Author 
and  Printer  (F.  Howard  Collins), 
391  ;  Bee  -  hives  and  Bee- 
keepers' Appliances  (Paid  If. 
Hasluck),  118;  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, 9,  89,  170,  232,  293, 
361  ;  British  Trees  (Rex  Vicat 
Cole),  379 ;  Business  Side  of 
Agriculture  (Arthur  G.  Rogers), 
129  ;  Cassell's  Popular  Gardening, 
154,  232;  Coxmtry  Day  by  Day, 
(E.  Kay  Robinson),  83;  Country 
Gentlemen's  Estate-Book  (PTiHiotJi 
Broomhall),  340  ;  Critical  Eevision 
of  the  Genus  Eucalyptus  (J.  H. 
Maiden),  24,  372  ;  Cultivation  and 
Preparation  of  Para  Rubber  ( W.  H. 
Johnson),  249  ;  Culture  of  Sweet 
Peas  (Richard  Dean),  283  ;  Cunard 
Souvenir,  104;  Dicks'  London  Street 
Guide,  218 ;  Dictionnaire  Icono- 
graphique  des  Orchidees.  42,  380  ; 
Die  Orchideen  und  ihrer  Cultur  im 
Zimmer  (Von  A.  Braeclclein) ,  277; 
Familiar    Wild     Flowers    (F.    E. 


J[alme),  283 ;  Farm  and  Home 
y  ear-Book  tor  1905,  263;  Flora 
and  Sylva,  104,  186,  297;  Flora 
of  the  Punjab  (Drummond),  41 ; 
Forest  Flora  of  New  South  Wales 
(J.  H.  Maiden),  41,  150,  372  ; 
Forester's  Pocket  Diary  and  Note- 
Book  (A.  D.  ll'ebster),  4;  Fruti- 
cetum  Vilmorianum  (M.  Maurice 
cU  Vilmorin),  89  ;  Garden  Colour 
(Margaret  Waterfield),  233,  374; 
Gai'dening  Tear-Book  and  Garden 
Oracle,  121 ;  Gooseberry-Growers' 
Register  for  1904,  109;  Guide- 
Books  received,  361;  Harms- 
worth  Eucyclopojdia,  201 ;  Horti- 
cultural Directory,  the,  185  ; 
Icones  Plantarura,  89  :  Illustriertes 
Handbuch  derLaubholzkunde  (Ca- 
millo  Karl  Scheider),  169;  Index 
Filicum  (Carl  Christensen),  330 ; 
Insect  Life  (Fred.  V.  Theobald), 
279 ;  Journal  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ence, the,  120 ;  Journal  of  the 
Koyal  Horticultural  Societ.y,  137, 
138,  156,  171,  189,  234;  Journal 
of  the  Kew  Guild,  8,  24;  Kew 
Guides,  361 ;  Landscape  Gar- 
dening (Samuel  Parsons,  jim.) ,  3  ; 
Lehrbuoh  des  Gartenbaues  mit 
Besonderer  Beruckstichtigung 
Schweizericher  Verhiiltnisse  ( Von 
Max  Lribner),  291  ;  L'Hybridation 
des  Plantes  ( Raphael deNoter).323', 
Manual  of  Forestry  (Dr.  W.ScdZic/i). 

.  169,  232;  Manual  of  the  Trees  of 
North  America  (Charles  Sprague 
Sargent).  307,  379  ;  Monograph  of 
Trees  and  Shrubs  {J.  Woodward 
Manning),  317  ;  My  Garden  Diary 
{Sutton  ^  Sons),  58;  My  New 
Zealand  Garden  (A  Suffolk  Lady), 
201,  380;  One-and-AU' Gardening 
Annual,  90;  Orchid  Review,  the,  53  ; 
Pictorial  Practical  Tree  and  Shrub 
Culture  (fK.  P.  Wright  and  W. 
Dallimore),  249;  Pigs  for  Profit 
i.John  Walker),  25;  Poisonous 
Plants  (A.  Bernard  Smith),  340 ; 
Publications  Received,  76,  86, 122, 
154,  217,  233,  249,  299,  313,  396 ; 
Ratepayers'  Guide  (Qoddard),  42; 
Eepertoire  de  Couleurs  pour  aider 
;i  la  determination  des  Couleurs 
des  Fleurs  des  Feuillages  et  des 
Fruits  (Jlf.  Henri  Dauthinay),  312  ; 
Species  and  Varieties,  their  Origin 
by  Mutation  (Hugo  de  Fries), 321 ; 
Sweet  Pea  Annual,  89;  Thalacker's 
Adressbuchund  Kalender.42 ;  The 
Antiquary,  24 ;  The  Book  of  the 
Lily  {William  Goldring),  157  ;  The 
Book  of  the  Potato  (T.  iv.  Sanders), 
212;  The  Book  of  the  Eose  (Rev. 
A.  Foster-Melliar),  lt)l ;  Book  of 
Topiary,  the  (C.  K.  Curtis  and 
Gibson),  20  ;  The  Culture  of  Fruit 
Trees  in  Pots  (J.  Brace),  45  ;  The 
Garden  Magazine,  121 ;  The  Muui- 
I'ipal  Parks,  Gardens  and  Open 
Spaces  of  London  (Lt.-Col.  Se.rby), 
396;  The  Eational  Almanac,  313  ; 
The  Tropical  Agriculturist,  201, 
275  ;  Timber  Trades  Journal,  201 ; 
Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants 
under  Domestication  (Chas.  Da/r- 
uin), 154  ;  Vegetables  and  their 
•  'ulture  (T.  U'.  Sanders),  117: 
\'egetables  Photographed  from 
Nature  (Ernest  Benary),  169 ; 
Willing's  Press  Guide,  9 ;  Year 
Book  of  New  South  Wales,  150 

Borassusflabelliformis  with  branches, 
263 


Bordeaux-Mixture,  how  to  make,  288 
Botanical  Congress  at   Vienna,  153, 

378 
Bougainvillea  spectabilis  in  America, 

168 
Brace,    J.    (The    Culture    of    Fruit 

Trees  in  Pots),  45  ,A 

Brassia  brachiata,  245 
Briscoe,  Mr.  T.  W.,  appointment  of, 

248 
British  Columbia,  fruit-growing  in, 

141,  154 
Brunfeisia  calycina  var.  macrantha, 

130 
Brussels  Botanic  Gardens,  91 
Bud  variation,  lecture  on,  174 
Building  Trades  Exhibition,  281 
Buitenzorg  Botanic   Gardens,  reor- 
ganisation of,  217 
Bulb  garden,  the,  275,  340 
Bulb-mite,  the,  185 
Burford,  Orchids  at,  116, 140 


Cabbage,  Sutton's  April,  330 ;  the 
Chinese,  325 

Cabbages,  bolting,  354  ;  early,  137 

Caladium-culture,  149 

Calandrinias  as  garden  plants,  386 

Calla,  *' Soft-rot "  disease  in,  9 

Calodendron  capense  in  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Sydney,  293 

Camellia-tree  destroyed  by  fire,  25 

Camellias,  218  ;  at  Leyswood,  57  ; 
in  the  open,  202. 

Campanula  garganica  hirsuta,  97  ; 
C.  glomerata  with  a  short  pedun- 
cle, 199  ;  C.  persicifolia  in  France, 
372 

Cantua  buxifolia,  189 

Caoutchouc  and  Coffee,  153 

Cape  Colony,  Apples  from,  232,  284 ; 
horticulture  in,  150 

Carbolic  acid  as  a  remedy  for  Cer- 
cospora  melonis,  235 

Cardiff  parks,  presentation  of  plants 
to,  153 

Carnations,  Elizabeth,  284 ;  Fla- 
mingo, 121  ;  at  Worth  Park, 
Crawley,  13 ;  in  America,  121 ; 
Glacier  and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks,  13 

Carpet-bed,  a  novel,  253 

Carpolyza  spiralis,  46 

Castilloa  rubber,  lOl 

Castles  at  Walmer  and  Deal,  102 

Catalpa  "  J.  C.  Teas,"  3S1 

Cattleya  labiata  first  fiowered  by  Sir 
W.  Hooker,  9  ;  C.  labiata  splen- 
dens,  53 ;  C.  Mossise  Nalderiana, 
390 

Ceanothus  thyrsiflorus,  178 

Cedar  of  Goa,  the,  219 

Cedars,  measurements  of  some  large, 
202 

Cedrus  Deodara  var.  alba  spica,  44, 
59,  70,  105 

Cephalipterum  Drummondi  for 
millinei-y  purposes,  154 

Cercospora  melonis  ("spot"  disease 
of  Cucumbers),  13 ;  alleged  causes 
of,  284;  carbolic  acid  as  a  cure 
for,  235 

Ceropegia  tusca,  373 ;  C.  Woodi,  the 
fruit  of,  244 

Certificated  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables.— Apple  Fenn's  Wonder, 
16;  Cucumber  DeUcacy,  333,  351 ; 
Peach  Peregrine,  351 ;  Pear  Santa 
Claus.  16;  Potato  Syou  House 
ProUfic,  237  ;  The  Factor,  268 ; 
lihubarb  Hobday's  Giant,  302 
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Certificated  Plants.  —  Adonis 
amurensis,  172  ;  Aerides  Ortgiesi- 
anum,  16  ;  Anthurium  Scherzeri- 
anum  burfordiense,  236:  Aster 
sub  cceruleus,  397  ;  Auricula  Daf- 
fodil.    230;     A.  Favourite,    236; 

A.  Rifleman,  301 ;  A.  Standard 
Bearer,  236;  A.  Vesta,  301;  Be- 
gonia Madame  Adeline  Patti,  349; 

B.  Madame  Granby,  319 ;  Bletia, 
tjacinthina  alba  (p.  iii.,  Supp., 
June  3)  J  Brassavola  Perrini, 
398;  Brasso  -  Cattleya  Digbyano- 
Schroderse  Tankervillioe,  174 ; 
B.-C.  ;;  Digbyano-Trianie  Heaton 
■variety,  174;  B.-C.  X  Mrs.  J. 
Leeman,  302 ;  B.-C.  x  nivalis, 
268 ;  Bulbophyllum  radiatum, 
398;  B.  Eeinwardtii,  302;  Ca- 
lanthe  X  Chapmani,  61 ;  Can- 
tua  buxifolia,  172 ;  Carnation 
Elizabeth,  267 ;  C.  Flamingo,  204 ; 

C.  General  Kuroki,  172;  C.  Har- 
lowarden,  236  ;  C.  Lady  Bountiful, 
301 ;  Carex  Vilmorini,  107  ;  Cat- 
tleya cifcrina  maxima  (p.  ii., 
Supp.,  June  3)  ;  C.  Mendeli 
•Cicero  (p.  iii.,  Supp.,  June  3) ; 
0.  M.  Pittiffi,  398  ;  C.  x  Oc- 
tave Doin,  61  ;  C.  x  Pittiae, 
333;  C.  Schilleriana  Westfield 
variety  (p.  iii.,  Supp,,  June  3) ; 
■C.  Schroderie  alba  var.  "  Madame 
Louis  de  Hemptinne,"  268 ;  C. 
SchroderiE  "Eobin,"  268;  Chrys- 
anthemum Market  (iold,  14 ; 
•Cirrhopetalum  guttatum,  398 ; 
Clematis  montana  rubens,  301, 
332  ;  Ctelogyne  Lawrenceana,  203  ; 
C.  speciosa  alba,  205;  Corydalis 
Wilsoni,  236;  Cotoneaster  pan- 
nosa,  60  ;  Crinum  Rattrayii,  204  ; 
■Crocus  chrysanthus  var.,  107 ; 
Crowea  angustifolia,  204;  Cym- 
bidium  rhodooheilum,  302 ;  C. 
Sanderi,  108 ;  Cypripedium  :-. 
Alcibiades,  16  ;  C.  :■:  aureum,  61 ; 
■C.  X  Chas.  Eickman  var.  magni- 
fica,  174 ;  C.  X  Dom  Carlos 
"  Rex,"  333  ;  C.  x  G.  F.  Moore, 
61;  C.  X  Haywoodianum,  174; 
C.  X  Honoria;,  108;  C.  x  Law- 
rebel,  61 ;  C.  X  Leeanum  J.  Gur- 
mey  Fowler,  61  ;  C.  ;■,  Leonise,  108  ; 

C.  X  Memoria  Jerninghamiaa,  15  ; 
■C.  X  San-Actieus,  61 ;  C.  x  West- 
fieldiense,  16 ;  Cyrtanthus  angus- 
•tifolius  grandiflorus,  267 ;  Den- 
drobium  asmulum,  108 ;  D.  x 
■Chessingtonense,  174  ;  D.  crumen- 
atum,  302  ;  D.  cymbidioides,  108 ; 

D.  X  Elwesii,  174 ;  D.  fimbriatum 
ooulatum  Westonbirt  variety, 
237 ;  D.  X  Haywoodia",  205 ;  D. 
moniliforme,  205 :  D.  Phalffinop- 
sis  Chardwar  variety,  16 ;  D.  tri- 
florum,  16 ;  D.  x  Venus  Cookson's 
variety,  333 ;  D.  Wardianum 
■candidum,  174 ;  Edraianthus 
pumila,  349 ;  Eremurus  Elwesii 
albua.  349 ;  Epidendrum  x 
Boundii,  237 ;  E.  pterocarpum, 
398 ;  E.  X  radico  -  vitellinum, 
398  ;  Epi-Lselia  x  Sylvia, 302  ;  E.-L. 
X  vitellbrosa,  397 ;  Erica  mediter- 
ranea  hybrida,  60 ;  E.  x  Veitchii, 
172  ;  E.  Willmoreana  grandiflora, 
204 ;  Euphorbia  Wulfeni,  301 ; 
Helleborus  orientalis  Stephen 
Olbrich,  172  ;  Heloniopsis  brevi- 
scapa,  172 ;  HemerocalUs  corona, 
397;  Impatiens  Holsti,  397;  Iris 
Xeptune,  397 ;  I.  Persephone,  332  ; 
Lachenalia  Brilliant,  140 ;  L. 
Jean  Rogers,  140  ;  La?lia  x  lona 
nigrescens,  141 ;  La'lio-Cattleyax 
Charlesworthii  magnifica,  61 ; 
L.-C.  X  G.  S.  Ball  magnifica,  302  ; 
L.-C.  X  King  of  Spain,  398; 
Lobelia  tenuior  var.  rosea,  332 ; 
Lyeaste  Skinneri  atro-san guinea, 
174 ;  L.  S.  alba  var.  magnifia,  141  ; 
Meconopsis  integrifolia,  207  ;  M. 
punicea,     301 ;     Narcissus    Alice 


Knight,  237  ;  N.  Banzai,  208 ;  N. 
Cornelia,  26S ;  N.  Countess  of 
Stamford,  268 ;  N.  Helen,  Countess 
of  Radnor,  268  :  N.  King's  Norton, 
237;  N.  Lady  of  the  Snows,  255; 
N.  Leedsii  Ariadne,  205  ;  N.  Lord 
Kitchener,  237 ;  N.  Marie  Hall, 
268  ;  N.  odorus  rugulosus 
maximus,  255 ;  N.  "Warleyen- 
sis,  255;  N.  Wm.  Foster,  268; 
Odontoglossum  :•  Adrians  aureum, 
205 ;  O.  :■;  amabile,  174  ;  O  x  a. 
var.  "  Ixiou "  (p.  iii.,  Supp., 
June  3) ;  0.  x  amoenum,  Sander's 
variety,  237  ;  O.  X  ardentissimum 
Doris,  205  ;  O.  X  a.  Lamus,  205  ; 
O.  X  a.  Sybil,  205;  0. 
crispnm  aureum,  302 ;  0.  c. 
Britain's  Queen,  237  ;  0.  c.  Louis 
L.  Sander,  302 ;  O.  e.  Prince 
Leopold,  205 :  O.  c.  Smeeauum, 
268;  O.  c.  "Titus,"  302;  O.  X 
Lawrenceanum,  174 ;  0.  >:  L. 
Adonis  (p.  iii.,  Supp.,  June  3)  ; 
O.  liliflorum,  108;  O.  Lindleyanum 
aureum,  302  ;  O.  >,  loochristyense 
Arddarrock  var.,  (p.  iii ,  Supp., 
June  3)  ;  0.  X  1.  Tracyanum, 
141 ;  O.  X  Lucasianum  heaton- 
ense,  333 ;  O.  X  mirificum,  61  ; 
O.  ramosissimum  Burford  variety, 
237  ;  O.  X  Thompsonianum,  268 ; 
O.  >;  Wiganianum,  237  ;  Odontonia 
X  Lairesseae,  398 ;  Oneidium 
O'Brienianum,  268 ;  P»ony  Her 
Grace,  398  ;  P.  La  Fiancee,  398  ; 
Pelargonium  (Ivy  -  leaved)  Hon. 
Mrs.  Boyle,  349  ;  P.  (Ivy-leaved) 
M.  Eosaleur,  349  ;  Phlox  canaden- 
sis "  Perry's  variety,"  349  ;  Poly- 
stachya  Haroldiana,  333 ;  Primula 
X  Arendi,  349  ;  P.  japonica  var. 
pulverulenta,  301 ;  P.  sinensis 
"His  Majesty,"  107;  P.  tangu- 
tica,  301 ;  P.  Veitchii,  301 ;  P. 
vittata,  332  ;  Pteris  cretica  gene- 
rosa,  301 ;  Pulmonaria  arvernen- 
sis  alba,  172 ;  Ehododendrons 
(Azaleas)  Julius  Koehrs,  349 ;  E. 
Smithii  aureum,  319;  Eodgersia 
pinnata  alba,  398 ;  Rosa  gigan- 
tea,  140 ;  Roses  David  Harum, 
349;  Lady  Gay,  349;  Philadelphia 
Climber,  349 ;  Prince  de  Bulgarie, 
107 ;  Sarracenia  flava  gigantea, 
349  ;  Sophro-La^lia  y.  laeta  Orpet- 
iana,  39S ;  Streptocarpus  Eoyal 
Purple,39S;  Sweet  Pea  Henry  Eck- 
ford.  398 ;  Tulipa  dasystemon,  268 ; 
T.  Fosteriana,  26S ;  Tulips  Ari- 
adne, 302;  Clara  Butt,  302;  Claude 
Ciuillot,  302 ;  Innocence,  333 ; 
King  Harold,  302  ;  Orange  Beauty, 
302;  Quaintness,  333;  Whistler, 
333;  Vanda  Watsoni,  lo.s ;  Ver- 
bena hybrida  The  King,  349 ; 
Zygopetalum  x  Ballii  (p.  iii., 
Supp.,  June  3)  ;  Z.  x  Crawshay- 
anum,  333;  Z.  discolor  atro-Cffiru- 
leum,  237 

Chamberlain,  Mr.  Joseph,  and  the 
British  Gardeners'  Association,  58 ; 
his  garden  at  Highbury,  23 

Channel  Islands,  produce  from,  217 

Charities,  donations  to  the  garden- 
ing, 42 

Chelsea  Physic  Garden,  the,  289 

Cherries,  flowering,  384 

Cherry,  the  Chinese,  262 

Chesfield,  Hampton  Wick,  396 

China,  plant  -  collecting  in  (E.  H. 
Wilson),  113,  337,  356,  382 

Chinese  Cabbage,  the,  325 ;  Cherry, 
the,  262 

Chlora  longebracteata,  217 

Christensen,  Carl  i^Index  Filicum), 
330 

Chrysanthemum  grafting,  25 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Swinburne 
and  its  sport,  28,  44 ;  C.  Winter 
Cheer,  80 

Chrysanthemums,  Allman's  Yellow, 
80;  an  audit  of,  14;  early- flower- 


ing varieties  of ,  304 ;  in  France,  40, 
85;  manures  for,  41;  new  Conti- 
nental, 101 ;  tied  down,  53,  76,  85 

Cirropetalum  Medusce  robustum,  45, 
373 

Cities,  garden,  138,  283,  379 

Climate,  and  cultivation,  lecture  on, 
161 ;  influenceof,  on  vegetables,313 

Clematis,  grafting,  256 ;  C.  grata  for 
covering  low  walls,  229;  the  pro- 
pagation of,  112 

Clerodendron  myrmecophilum,  217 

Cobham  Park  Gardens,  Surrey,  74 

Ccelogyne  cristata  showing  regular 
peloria,  101 

Coffeaexcelsa  asa  source  of  Coffee,153 

Cole,  Mr.  Eex  Vicat  (British  Trees), 
379 

Coleus  shirensis,  163 

Colonial  exhibition,  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  137;  in  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  206 

Colonial  notes,  46,  117,  130,  150,  229, 
371,  392 

Colour  in  Apples,  12 

Concert  in  aid  of  gardening  charities, 
138,  217 

Conifers  as  reclaimers  of  waste  lands, 
49 

Co-operative  grading  of  fruit,  153 

Cordyline  indivisa,  91 

Cornus  florida  rubra,  326 

Cornwall,  early  Potato  culture  in,  30 

Cranberries  for  market  purposes, 
126,  139 

Crane-fly,  some  new  facts  concerning 
the,  34 

Crocus  chrysanthus  and  its  varieties, 
148  ;  C.  Malyi,  163 

Crops,  rotation  of  kitchen-garden, 
99,  122,  147 

Crowea  angustifolia,  242 

Cryptomeria  japonica  and  other 
Conifers  at  Ardwell,  218 ;  C.  ja- 
ponica at  Dropmore,  44,  105 ; 
large  specimens  of,  59,  170 

Cucumber-seed,  vitality  of,  124 

Cucumber  mildew,  386  ;  "  spot  " 
disease,  13,  138,  156,  188,219,  251, 
265,  284,  316;  alleged  cures  for, 
28,  201,  235 

Cucumbers  grown  without  fertilisa- 
tion, 201 

Cultivation,  experimental,  20,  08, 
131,  289;  profitable,  129 

Cupressus  torulosa  and  the  Cedar 
of  Goa,  219 

Currant-bud  mite,  the,  284,  298, 
316,  341 

Currants,  Pear-shaped,  36 

Cultural  memoranda,  40,  149,  244 

Cyclamen  Coum,  an  interesting  va- 
riety of,  133 

Cyclamen,  proliferous,  117 

Cymbidium  grandiflorum,  130  ;  C. 
rhodocheilum,  378 ;  C  Sanderi,  115 

Cynorchis  Lowiana,  98 

Cypress-Pines  of  New  South  Wales, 41 

Cypripedium  x  Argo-Mastersianum, 
245  ;  C.  barbatum,  381 ;  C.  exul, 
a  fused  flower  of,  146 ;  C.  Fairie- 
anum,  rediscovered,  265  ;  C.  Hay- 
woodianum, 195  ;  C.  x  Leeanum 
"  J.  Gumey  Fowler,"  88 

Cypripediums  at  Flixton,  near 
Manchester,  27 


Daffodils,  a  census  of,  265 
Daffodils    causing    skin    irritation, 

171  ;  for  public  taste,  235 
Dahlia  tubers,  vitality  in,  218 
Dahlias  The  Mikado,  13,  29  ;  a  new 

strain,  196 
Danae    racemosa    and    the  Laurel 

wreath, 14 
Dean  Hole,  memorial  to,  232 
Dean,      Richard,     proposed      testi- 
monial  to,    297;    (The  Culture  of 
Siveet  Peas),  283 


Dendrobium  chrysotoxum  at  Kew, 
283 ;  D.  fimbriatum  oculatum  at 
Cherkley  Court,  Leatherhcad,  160 ; 
D.  parcum,  a  species  with  a 
movable  labellum,  314  ;  D.  Seidel- 
ianum,  355,  390 ;  D.  undulatum  at 
Kew,  283  ;  D.  Wardianum  grown 
under  cool  treatment,  245,  266 

Dendrobiums  at  Burford,  146 

De  Vries,  on  mutation,  321 

Devon,  South,  gale  in,  298 

Digging,  right  or  left-handed,  75,  90 

Dlnter,  Herr,  217 

Disa  grandiflora,  a  yellow  variety  of, 
166 

Discount  to  gardeners,  104 

Diseases  of  trees,  illustrations  of, 
217  ;  of  plants,  investigation  of,  381 

Douglas  Fir,  section  of  a  trunk  of 
the,  69 

Drip  in  plant-houses,  appliances  for 
preventing,  86,  138,  155,  102,  196, 
234,  284 


EcKFORD,  Mr.  H..  proposed  testi- 
monial to,  108,  185,395 

Edinburgh  International  Horticul- 
tural Exhibition,  40,  152 

Egypt,  Onions  from,  217 

Elseocarpus  reticulatue,  150 

Elder,  the,  248 

Electricity,  dispelling  fog  in  plant- 
houses  by,  90 

EUwanger,  George,  137 

Embankment  Gardens,  the  Thames, 
88 

Epidendrum  Allemani,  98 ;  E. 
ciliare  at  Kew,  283 ;  E.  Endresiiat 
Kew,  70 

Ephedra,  the  genus,  13 

Epiphytes  in  England,  154 

Eremurus,  the  species  of,  66,  98, 
133,  148,  358,  361,  362;  for  large 
beds,  384 

Erica  mediterranea  hybrida,  40;  E. 
Veitchii  x ,  138,  228 

Eueharis,  the  culture  of,  13 

Eugenia  Ugni,  fruits  of,  89 

Evesham,  Asparagus  culture  at,  345  j 
market  gardening  at,  275 ;  gar- 
deners' visit  to  France,  52,  76,  169 

Examinations  in  horticulture,  185; 
for  school  teachers,  57,  136 

Experimental  cultivation,  20, 68, 289 

Experiments  with  fungous  diseases, 
380 


Falmouth  garden,  plants  in  a,  285, 
315,  341 

Fasciatiou  in  Agaricus  personatus, 
342 

Fernery,  the,  170,  229,  307,  375 

Pern  fronds,  the  diversity  of  form  in, 
33  ;  pest,  a  curious,  375 ;  culture 
of  hardy,  170;  tree,  70,124;  va- 
rieties, a  protest,  229 

Fir  Grange,  Weybridge,  134,  165 

Fires  in  country  houses,  58 

Fisher,  Mr.  Peter,  155 

Florida  garden,  a,  81 

Florists'  flowers,  11,  21,  38,  195,  250, 
276,  304 ;  degeneration  of,  184 

Flower  beds,  effective,  315 ;  summer, 
330 

Flower  garden,  the,  7,  23,  39,  55,  70, 
87,  102,  119,  135, 151,  107,  183,  198, 
215,  231,  247,  263,  279,  295,  310, 
327,  343,  359,  377,  393 

Flower-pot,  the  "Tectum,"  131 

Flowers,  a  chart  for  determining  the 
colour  of,  312  ;  in  season,  153,  200, 
265,  282.  297,  313,  361,  378  ;  in  the 
south-western  counties,  212,  362  j 
the  abuse  of,  281 

Fog,  effects  of,  on  plants  at  Kew 
and  other  places,  12,  90 
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Forcing  vegetables,  36 

Foreign    correspondence,     10,    162, 

m  29i,  358,  372 

f'orests,  natural  and  artificial,  lec- 
ture on,  221 

Forestry,  82,  101,  132,  210,  317,  370 
381J ;  at  Oxford,  153  ;  exhibition  at 
Park  Royal,  281  ;  extra-tropical, 
371 ;  facts  and  fancies  in,  44,  155  ; 
land  given  for  teaching,  90 

Fossil  plants,  12,  29 

iPoster-Melliar,  Eev.  A.  (Boot  of  the 
Hose),  101 

Frost,  an  instrument  for  foretelling 
(Pagoscope),  133 

Frost,  effects  of,  341,  360 

Fruit  Committee,  the  Departmental, 
42,  137,  1G8,  200,  232 

Fruit,  co-operative  grading  of,  153 

Fruit- crops  and  the  weather,  3G2 

Fruit-growing,  a  conference  on,  281  ; 
in  British  Columbia,  141,  154; 
preserving,  a  lecture  on,  61  ; 
register,  6,  36,  69,  115,  148,  182, 
309 

Fruit-trees,  how  to  make  a  wall- 
shade  for,  196  ;  sjjraying,  121 

Fruits,  small,  found  in  foreign  cata- 
logues, 374,  397 

Fruits  under  glass,  management  of, 
6,  23,  39,  55,  71,  87,  102,  119,  135, 
160,  166,  182,  199,  215,  231,  240, 
262,  279,  294,  311,  327,  342,  359, 
376,  393 

Fuchsias,  raising  seedling,  298 

Fungus  diseases  propagated  in  the 
seed,  296 ;  experiments  with,  380 


VjAbden  cities,  138,  283,  379 
Garden  insects,  a  Ojnference  on,  208 
Garden  tent,  how  to  malie  a  cheap, 

357 
Gardener  and  minister,  a,  73 
Gardeners,    lectures    to    Aberdeen, 
104 ;  the  training  of  young,  14, 44, 
59 
Gardening  in  Austria  and  Germany, 

305 
Gardening  papers,  notes  on  English, 

25  ;  a  new  American,  396 
Gardening,  the  pleasures  of,  113 
Gatton  Park,  Orchids  at,  liJO 
Gentiana  acaulis,  a  white  variety  of, 

313 
Geuyorchis  pumila,  166 
Geological  Held  class,  the  London, 

248 
German  South-West  Africa,  248 
Ghent  Quinquennial  Exhibition,  396 
Gibson  James,  appointment  to  Wel- 

beck  Abbey,  121,  130 
Gilbert's,    Sir   Henry,    library,    58 ; 
Gladiolus,  the  hybridisation  of,  145 
Glass,  toughened,  42 
Goldring,  William  (The  Book  of  the 

Lily),  157 
<trooseberries,    special   manures   and 

soils  for,  68 
Gordon,  James,  an  old-time  nursery- 
man, 201 
Gordon's  Grave,  Eoses  from,  73 
Grafting  and  its  effects,  219 
Grafting  Azaleas,  122  ;   Chrysanthe- 
mums, 25  ;  Cucumber  plant  on  to 
Marrow,  386;  double,  256;  Hollies, 
31  ;  main  branches  of  Apple-trees, 
25(1;  the  Pinkon  theSaponaria,  163 
Grape-fruit,    nomenclature    of    the, 

171,  294 
Grape  Prince  of  Wales,  69 
Grapes,  on   outside   walls,  65,   100 ; 
record  bunches  of,  96 ;   well  pre- 
served, 185 
Gray,  Mr.  J.  S.,  retirement  of,  313 
Grouse-disease,  enquiry  upon,  249 
Growths,  anomalous,  as  a  result  of 

wounds,  280 
Gunnera  scabra  major,  18 
■Gunnersbury    House,   a    garden    of 
annuals    at,   296 ;     the    Japanese 
garden  at,  268 


H 


Haarlem,  bulb  show  at,  40 

Haggard,  H.  Eider  {A  Gardener's 
Year),  9,  52 

Hailstorm  Insurance  Company,  the, 
248 

Hampton  Coiirt  Vine,  the,  58 

Hardy  fruit  garden,  7,  22,  39,  55,  70, 
87,  103,  119,  134,  151,  107,  183, 
199,  215,  231,  247,  263,  279,  294. 
310,  327,  343,  359,  377,  393 

Hardy  plants,  IS,  376 

Harper  Adams  College,  121 

Hasluck,  Paul  N.  (Beehives  and  Bee- 
fceepers'  Appliances),  118 

Hechtia  argentea  flowering,  261 

Heidelberg,  Transvaal,  crop  suitable 
for,  230 

Heliamphora  nutans,  194 

Henderson,  Mr.  H.,  presentation  to, 
300 

Herbarium,  (xaspard  Bauhin's,  0 

Heterotoma  lobelioides,  375 

Highbury,  Birmingham.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's gardens  at,  23 ;  the  rock- 
garden  at.  217 

Himalayan  Ehododendrons,  136, 155, 
189 

Hippeastrums,  at  Kew,  70 ;  at  Liver- 
pool Botanic  Gardens,  218 

Hodsock  Priory  (xardens  and  the 
Gardeners'  Eoyal  Benevolent  In- 
stitution, 266 

Hollies,  grafting,  31 

Holly-berries  hangiug'^^for  a  long 
period,  3  40 

Holly,  English,  in  America,  105 

Hollyhock,  the  21,  44 ;  disease,  a 
preparation  for  treating,  330 ;  as 
annuals,  100 

Homeria  coUina  flowering  in  South 
Devon,  297 

Hooker,  Sir  Joseph,  retirement  from 
editorship  of  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, 8 

Horticultural  instructor,  qualifica- 
tions of  a,  96 

Horticulture  in  America,  state,  154  ; 
in  Cape  Colony,  150 

Hubbard,  Mr.  E.,  presentation  to, 
169 

Hulme,  P.E.  (Familiar  Wild  Flowers), 
283 

Hybridisation  of  Pineapples,  41 

Hybrids,  names  of,  361 


I 


Iberis  corifolia,  340 

Insecticides,   poisonous,  and   public 

sale,  200,  300 
Insectivorous  plant,  an  interesting, 

194 
Insects,  garden,  conference  on,  298 
Instructor,  qualifications  of  a  horti- 
cultural, 96 
Inventions,  new,  133,  191.  301 
Irene,  Transvaal,  the  gardens  at,  1 
Iris  Kjcmpferi  and  other  bog  plants, 
308;     I.     tectorum    on    thatched 
roofs,  154 
Irritation,  plants  causing  skin,  41 
Isleworth  garden,  notes  from  an,  164 
Italy,  vegetable  crops  in,  197 


Jamaica,  agriculture  in,  392 

Japan,  notes  from,  10 

Japanese  garden,  lecture  on  the  con- 
struction of  a,  268 

Japanese  horticulture,  lectures  on, 
302 

Jasminum  nudifloriim  and  fertilisa- 
tion, 90,  105  ;  J.  officinale  fruiting 
in  the  open,  155 ;  J.  primulinum 
destroyed  by  frost,  14 

Johnson,,  W.  H.  (The  Cultivation 
and  Preparation  of  Para  Rubber), 
249 

Jones,  Paul,  gar Jening  career  of,  297 


K 


Kensington  Gardens,  fatality  in, 
381 

Kew,  effects  of  fog  at,  12 ;  wild  Eoses 
at,  392 

Kew  gardeners,  halt  holiday  for,  200 ; 
social  evening,  47 

Kew  Guild  and  gardeners,  385  ; 
dinner,  296,  362,  313,  330,  345 

Kew  Hand-Lists,  prices  of  the,  58  ; 
notes,  31.,  70,  98,  130,  103,  217,  250, 
261,  283,  323,  373 ;  Orchids  at, 
283  ;  some  plants  in  flower  at,  283 

Kimberley,  horticulture  at,  67 

King,  Mr.  Herbert  T.,  presentation 
to,  39i; 

King's  Walden  Bury,  Herts,  43 

Kingswood,  Sydenham  Hill,  283 

Kitchen  garden,  the,  0.  23,  39,  54, 
71,  87,  103,  119.  135,  151,  167, 
183,  199,  214,  230,  247,  263,  279, 
295,  311,  328,  343,  359,  376,  393 

Kitchen-garden  crops,  the  rotation 
of,  37,  99.  122,  147 

Kumus  timber,  392 

Kylemore  Castle,  Co.  Gal  way,  50 


Labels,  continental  plant,  150 
Laburnum   wood  used   for   making 

chairs,  397 
Lachenalia  hybrids,  new,  210 
Lachnus  viminalis,  the  giant  Willow 

Aphis,  243 
La?lio-Cattleya  X  Dominiana,  245 
Lantanas,  a  weed  in  Queensland,  131 
Larch,    a     hybrid,    389;     Japanese, 

diseased,  235 
Laurel  wreath,  the  ancient,  14 
Laurelia  aromatica,  230,  252 
Laurent,   Emile,    memorial  to    the 

late,  297 

Law  Notes  : — Leeman  V.  Linden  & 
Co.  (Orchid  sale  from  coloured 
drawings),  92,  187 ;  nurseryman 
bankrupt,  381  ;  Pharmaceutical 
Society  v.  XL.  -  All  Insecticide 
Co.  (withdrawal  of  appeal),  46  ; 
Smith  V.  Duke  of  Devonshire 
(claim  for  compensation  under 
Market  Gardeners'  Act),  235 

Lawns,  the  manuring  of,  17 

Leaves  from  my  Chinese  note-book 
(E.  H.  Wilson),  337,  356,  382 

Lecture  on  forests,  natural  'and 
artiffcial,  221 

Lectures,  Eoyal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's, disturbance  at  the,  231 

L'entente  horticole,  72 

Lettuce,  American  varieties  of,  233 

Liege  Horticultural  Exhibition,  89, 
121,  186 

Lilies,  Oriental  and  American,  357 

Lilium  Glehni,  3 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  extraordinary 
specimens  of,  73 ;  poisonous  cha- 
racter of,  13 

Lissochilus  Mahoni,  25(^ ;  L.  purpu- 
ratus,  290 ;  L.  ugand;e,  a  new 
species,  323 

Listrostachys  hamata,  3 1 

Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens,  Hippe- 
astrums at  the,  218 

Lobelia  Queen  Victoria,  culture  of, 
46  ;  L.  tenuior,  46 

Locust  tree,  the,  for  timber  pur- 
poses, 370 

Lonicera  fragrantissima,  195 

Lycaste  Lucianiana,  130 

Lyons,  horticultural  exhibition  at, 
281 

M 

Madbesfield    Court    Gardens   and 
the  Gardeners'  Eoyal  Benevolent 
Institution,  282 
Magnolia  Kobus,  26  ;  species,  250 
Maidenhair  Ferns  on  walls,  48 


Manchester       Botanical       Gardens 

offered  for  sale,  25,  73 
Manures   for   C  hry  santhemums,  41 ; 

Peach-trees,    156,    202,    234,   260, 

324,  303 
Manuring  of  lawns,  17 
Market  gardeners'  visit  to  France, 

52,  76,  169 
Market  gardening,  52,  123  ;  in  the 

Midlands,  275 
Market  measures,  104,  124 
Markets,  a  remedy  for  glutted,  123 
Maxillaria  ochroleuca   flowering  at 

Kew.  103 
May,  the  weather  during,  302 
Meconopsis   grandis,  397 ;    M.  inte- 

grifolia,  200,  291,  317,  325,  341 
Meconopsis,  the  species  of,  369 
Melampyrum,  the  biology  of,  379 
Melon,  a  good  and  early  variety  of, 

315 
Mendel's  experiments  with  Peas,  154 
Mentone,  a  flower  show  at,  255 
Mildew  on  Cucumber-plants,  386 
Mite,  the  bulb,  185 
Mites,  injurious,  40 
Moles  attacking  roots  of  trees,  202 ; 

the  destruction  of,  137 
Monmouthshire,     horticultural     in- 
struction in,  3S0 
Monro,  Geo.,  Ltd.,  concert  promoted 

by,  138,  217 
Moore,  the  late  Charles,  299 
Morel,  the  cultivation  of  the,  313 
Mosquitos,  a  reputed  plant  for  exter- 
minating, 2S2 
Mushroom-beds,  an  improved  method 

of  supporting,  139 
Mushroom  disease,  265 
Mutation  theory,  DeVries  on  the,  321 
Myrobalan  Plum,  the,  16,  29,  45,  75 


N 


M  AMINO  hybrids,  301 

Narcissi  from  Cork,  309 

Narcissus     Cervantes    flowering    at 

Christmas,  109 
Nepenthes,  the  pitchers  of,  211,  200 
New  South  Wales,  Cypress-Pines  of, 

41  ;  notes  from,  117 
Newstead,  Eobert,  appointment  of, 

189 
Nice  battle  of  flowers,  153 
Nicotiana  Sandera;,  24 
Nitrate  of  soda,  how  to  use,  379 
Norwich,    the     new      Bishopbridge 

Garden  at,  217  ;  pinetura,  396 
Noter,    Eaphael   de    [V Hybridation 

desPlantes),S2Z; 
Novelties,     131  ;     floral.     198 ;      in 

Orchids  during  1904,  1  ;  plants  of 

1904,  29,  36 

Nursery  Notes:— Barr  &  Sons, 
Thames  Ditton,  253;  Charlesworth 
&  Co.,  Bradford,  131,  309  ;  Hart, 
land,  Mr.  Baylor,  Ardcairn,  Cork- 
353  ;  Pearson  &  Sons,  Lowdham, 
340  ;  Treseder  &  Co.,  Truro,  285  ; 
Veitch,  J.,  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  5 ; 
Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  353 


Oak,  the  sessile-flowered,  101 
Oaks,  growth  of  durmast,  82 ;  North 
American,  191 

Obituary  : — Adams,  .Tas.,400;  Ark- 
wright,  John  Hungerford.  351  ; 
Cocker,  Mrs.,  17U;  Crook,  Thomas 
Miller,  170;  Bounton,  Thos.,  143; 
Burrell,  J.,  240;  Burvenich,  Julien 
Victor,  271;  Dewar,  Robt.  Menzics, 
351  ;  Epps,  Jas.,143;  Featherstone, 
Robert.  299  ;  Fraser,  Patrick  Neill, 
157  ;  Hogg,  Caroline,  143 ;  Hoi- 
lingworth,  J.,  336  ;  Home,  John, 
27f;  Kitley,  John,  77;    Low,  Sir 
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Hugt,  264;  Lubbers,  Louis,  24; 
Macrae,  Farqiihar,  189;  Mai-sh, 
Eev.  Theodore  Henry,  330 ;  ilason, 
Alfred,  336;  M'Oniish,  Donald, 
157  :  Moore,  Charles,  29i' ;  Morley, 
Lord,  153 ;  Newbigging,  John, 
271  ;  Paul,  William,  210,  233  ; 
Eashleigh,  Jonathan,  248;  Eew, 
Mr.,  240 ;  Sanders,  Edward  A., 
189  ;  Schwacke,  Dr.  WOhelm,  92  ; 
Smith,  Thomas,  299;  Stirling, 
John  R,  30  ;  Thomson,  D.  S.,  368 ; ' 
Wade,  Arthur  W.,  30  ;  Webb,  Col. 
William  George,  386;  Wilson, 
James,  240 

Ooymum  sanctum,  a  reputed  mos- 
quito plant,  282 

Odontoglossum  crispum  G.  W,  Law- 
Sehofield,  355  ;  O.  c.  purpur- 
ascens,  381  ;  0.  c.  Raymond 
Crawshay,  375 ;  O.  c.  Solum,  322  ; 
O.  X  Lawrenceanum,  127 ;  O.  x 
Thompsonianum,  285 

Odontoglossums  at  Arddarroch,  19 

Oncidium  diehromum,  163 ;  O.  por- 
rigens,  34 

Onion-growing  on  a  large  scale,  160 

Onions,  a  scarcity  of,  125 :  from 
Bermuda,  310  ;  from  Egypt,  217 

Orange-trees,  budding  and  grafting, 
48 

Oranges,  hardy,  74 ;  the  Montaiiban, 
391 

Orchid  collectors,  risks  of,  316 

Orchid-houses,  the,  6,  22,  39,  54,  71, 
86,  102,  118,  134,  150,  166,  182, 
198,  214,  230,  246.  262,  278,  295, 
311,  326,  343,  358,  376,  392 

Orchid  notes  and  gleanings,  18,  45, 
53,  83,  100,  116,  145.  165,  ISO,  213, 
245,  290,  309,  355,  381,  390 

Orchids,  a  sale  of,  280,  344 ;  at  Bank 
House,  Accrington,  355 ;  at  Bur- 
ford,  110;  at  Fir  Grange,  Wey- 
bridge,  165  ;  at  Gatton  Park,  100  ; 
at  Walton  Grange,  180 ;  at  West- 
field,  Woking,  83  ;  at  Woodhatch, 
Reigate,  145 ;  in  flower  at  Kew, 
283 ;  seedlings,  the  raising  of,  32 

Orphan  Fund,  Royal  Gardeners',  40, 
104,  105,  319,  (annual  festival) 
281,  (annual  meeting),  110 

Osiris,  the  bed  of,  186 

Orer-sea  supplies,  25,  122,  187,  233, 
297,  380 

Oxalis  lobata,  97 

Oxford  as  a  school  of  forestry,  153 


Palm,  a  branching.  203 

Pagoscope,  the,  an  instrument   for 

foretelling  the  occurrence  of  frost, 

133,  361 
Paris,  market-gardeners'  visit  to,  41 . 

52,  76,  109 
Paris    International    Horticultural 

Exhibition,  73,  328,  334,  344,  395 
Parks,  changes  in  the  London,  73 
Parsons,    Samxiel    (Landscape    Gar- 
dening), 3 
Paths,    constructing     garden,    226, 

324,  342,  384 
Paul,  W.,  the  late,  210 
Peach  crops,  thinning,  342 
Peach  Sneed,  or  Earliest-of-Al],  6 
Peach-trees  and  manure-water,  20O, 

324,  363 :    early,   dropping    their 

buds,  55,  91, 100, 125, 129, 139, 156, 

170,  234  ;  manure  for,  156,  202,  234 
Peaches   for   early   forcing,   55,    91, 

106,  125  ;  the  best  early  and  late 

varieties  of,  76,  150 
Pear  Le   Lectier,  116;    midge,  the, 

315,    301;     Passe    Crassane,    11; 

Pius      X.,     309;     Vice-President 

Coppiers,  69 ;  Virginie  Baltet,  110 
Pears,  stewing,  114 
Peas  and  Potatos,  early  planting  of, 

80 
Peas,   Mendel's     experiments   with, 

154 ;  varieties  of  culinary,  166 


Pelargoniums      "  Clorinda,"      232 ; 

Mnie.  Crousse,  116 
Peloria  in  Orchids,  101 
Pencil,  an  indelible  garden,  101 
Pentstemons,    cultiu'e  of,   195 ;  new 

varieties  of,  H 
Phaius  tetragonus,  213 
Phala>nopsis,    disease    in,    140 ;     in 
flower  at  Messrs.    Charlesworth's 
nursery,    131 ;     P.     Sehilleriana, 
enormous  specimens  of,  at  Tring 
Park,  152 
Philageria  Veitchii  X ,  373 
Phlox,  herbaceous,  propagating,  196 
Phrenix   Robelini   in   the   South   of 

France,  206 
Phylloxera,  lysol  used  for  destroy- 
ing, 24 
Physianthus  albens  fruiting   in  tie 

open,  155 
Pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy,  273 
Pineapples,  the  hybridisation  of,  41 
Pink  and  Saponaria  grafted,  163 
Pink,  the,  389 
Pinus  insignis,  235  ;  planting,  155  ; 

P.  Xelsoni,  306 
Plant  diseases,  investigation  of,  381 
Planting,  wise  and  unwise,  313 

Plant  Portraits;  —  ^chraea  la- 
vandulaeea,  170 ;  Angelonia  in- 
tegerrima,  89,  376;  Apple  Cellini 
Pippin,  370;  Arbutus  Unedo,  163  ; 
Begonia  Triompbe  des  Belvedere, 
340;  Bowkeria  Gerardiana,  361: 
Bulbophyllum  crenulatum.  89 ; 
Burbidgeaschizostyla,  232 ;  Cadal- 
vena  spectabilis,  9 ;  Catasetum 
Christyanum,  232 ;  Cattleya  War- 
scewiczii,  376 ;  Colchicum  libano- 
ticum,  296  ;  Cotoneaster  rotundi- 
folia,  232  ;  Cotyledon  elegans,  9 ; 
Cypripedium  Albertianum,  376 1 
C.  auriferum,  376;  C.  Elmire- 
anum,  376 ;  C.  Madame  Jules  Hye, 
376  ;  Dendrobium  regnnm,  170  ; 
Derris  albo-rubra,  232 ;  Erica 
lusitaniea,  301 :  Euphorbia  pul- 
cherrima  plenissima,  163 ;  Gnidia 
polystachya,  89:  Hippophae  rham- 
noides,  290;  Iris  "Parsamb"  X, 
228  ;  Listrostachys  bidens,  290  ; 
Lobelia  tenuior,  313  ;  Lycaste  lo- 
custa,  361 ;  Magnolia  hypoleuca, 
,163;NepenthesEajah,361;Pinanga 
maculata,  232  ;  Phyllostachys  ni- 
gra, 9;  Prunus  pseudo-Cerasus. 
296  ;  Meconopsis  integrifolia,  228  ; 
Musa  paradisiaca  rubra,  103  ;  Ne- 
penthes Vallierfe,  340 ;  Nerine 
Bowdeni,  310  ;  Nicotiana  Forget- 
iana,  17o ;  N.  Sanderfe,  103 ; 
Pelargonium  Lady  Mary  Fox,  340 : 
Rhabdothamnus  Solandri,  361  : 
Rhododendron  Perle  de  Ledeberg, 
242  ;  Rhipsalis  dissimilis  var.  setu- 
losa,  290 ;  Romneya  trichocalyx, 
170 ;  Rosa  Hugonis,  170 ;  K.  mos- 
chata  nivea,  340  ;  Roses  Madame 
Jean  Dupuy,  340;  Madame  Nor- 
bert  Levavasseur,  46 ;  Schnee- 
wittchen,  340 ;  Swainsona  Mac- 
cuUochiana,  9;  Tulipa  linifolia, 
89 ;  Vanilla  Humblotii,  9  ;  Tucoa 
guatemalensis,  89 

Plants,  New  or  Noteworthy:— 

Acanthus  Perringi,  2  ;  Arach- 
nanthe  annamensis,  391 ;  Caltha 
elata,  178 ;  Co^logyne  Lawrence- 
ana,  227 ;  C.  nitida  and  C.  n.  alba, 
274  :  Cymbidium  Schroderi.  243  ; 
Cypripedium  Fairieanum,  274  ;  C. 
Grati'ixianum,  76 ;  Cyrtanthus 
inoequalis,  261 ;  Heloniopsis  brevi- 
scapa,  178  ;  Kalanchoe  angolensis, 
370;  K.  magnidens,  370;  Ma- 
lortiea  Tuerckheimii,  19;  Nar- 
cissus Corbularia  monophylla  x 
Tazetta,  82;  Platyclinis  latifolia, 
70;  P.  uncata,  45;  Plectranthus 
crassus,  98 ;  Primula  Cockburniana , 
331,  345;  P.  Cottia,  130;  P. 
deorum,    98;   P.     Veitchii,    344; 


Rhabdothamnus  Solandri,  140 ; 
Rosa  Banksice,  227  ;  R.  micro- 
carpa  (sorbiflora),  227,  266  ; 
Seaphyglottis  Cogniauxiana,  33 ; 
Stapelia  divergens,  49 

Plants,  shelter  for,  193;  some  new 
aquatic,  121 

Plants  under  glass,  management  of, 
7,  23,  38,  55,  71,  86,  103,  118,  134, 
151,  167,  182,  198,  215,  230,  247, 
202,  278,  294,  311,  326,  342,  358, 
377,  392 

Poet,  lines  from  a  Scottish,  341 

Poisonous  insecticides,  360 ;  fine  for 
sale  of,  20O 

Polygonum  cuspidatum  for  holding 
banks,  153 

Post  Office  vagaries,  89 

Pot,  the  "  Tectum  "  flower,  131 

Potato-cooking  tests,  2,  83,  164,  ISO 

Potato  Discovery,  266  ;  experiments 
at  Cambridge  University,  217 ; 
scab  disease,  185;  too  much  1,  9  ; 
P.  Up-to-Date,  2 

Potatos,  alleged  degeneracy  of  varie- 
ties of,  219,  252,  258 ;  census  of 
varieties  of,  61 ;  culinary  value  of, 
153  ;  eii'ect  of  soil  and  manure  on 
the  flavour  of,  125,  132  ;  expi'ess 
culture,  179 ;  extra  early,  from 
Ireland,  378 ;  lecture  on  retarded, 
237  ;  in  Cornwall,  30 ;  planting, 
80,201,218,234,252,  284;  prices 
of ,  44,  284;  raising  new  varieties 
of,  100,  132;  the  shapes  of,  153; 
total  production  of,  in  1904,  217  ; 
warty  disease  and  lime,  100 

Prevention  of  Corruption  Bill,  the. 
168 

Primula  deorum,  340 ;  P.  Veitchii, 
344  ;  P.  vittata,  390 

Prince's  restaurant,  winter  garden 
at,  282 

Pruning  Roses,  203 

Pulmonaria  arvernensis  alba,  201 


QuBKCus  pedunculata  and  Q.  sessili- 
fiora,  rate  of  growth  compared,  132 


Eaffia  tape,  a  new  tying  material, 

313 
Railway  rates,  296 
Rainfall   and   the  Wheat  crop,  the, 

185  ;  at  Eothamsted  in  1904,  20  ; 

in  CO.  Kilkenny,  59  ;  in  1904,  the.  41 
Eedoute.  the  botanical  works  of,  41 
E«hmannia  angulata  at  Lockinire,  4i' 
Ehodes',  the  late  Cecil,  gardens  near 

Kimberley,  S  A.,  67 
Rhododendrons, 354, 370 ;  at  Regent's 

Park,  378  ;  at  Singleton,  1,36,  155  ; 

Himalayan,  136,  155,  189 
Eipersia  terrestris,  a  root  parasite, 

202 
Eiviera,  frost  in  the,  42,  58 
Roberts,  Mr.  J.,  presentation  to,  153 
Robinson,     E.    Kay    (The     Country 

Day  hu  flay).  S3 
Roofs,  thatched,  15  4 
Rooks,  the  utility  of,  121 
Rosa  gigantea  flowering.  42.  136  :  R. 

microcarpa  (sorbiflora),  227,200 
Rosary,  the,  42,  101,   117,  203,  213, 

381,  392 
Roses,  a  hybrid  between  R.  micro- 

phylla  andR.  rugosa,  21 1;  Dorothy 

Perkins,    381  ;     Fortune's  yellow, 

214 ;    Frau    Peter   Lambert,  101 ; 

Cirand    Duchess   Alexandra,    117 ; 

climbing,     213,    381  ;    Etoile     de 

France,  381 ;  from  Gordon's  grave 

at  Khartoum,  73 ;    inserted   buds 

remaining  dormant.  384  ;  pruning, 

203  ;  wild,  at  Kew,  392 
Eotation   of    kitchen-garden    crops, 

37, 99,  122 


Eothamsted,  rainfall  at,  in  1904,  20 
Eoval        Horticultural        Society's 

Awards,  328,  345,  384 
Rubber,     CastUloa,     104;      in     the 

Guianas,  374 
Rust    diseases    transmitted    in  the 

seed,  296 
Rutherfurd,  Helena  (Another  Hardy, 

Garden  Booh),  380 


Sahaeanpce  Botanic  Garden,  9 
Sander's,  Messrs.,  nursery  at  Bruges,, 

251 
Sander,  Mr.  Edgar,  395 
Sanders,   T.   W.    (The  Boole   of  the 

Potato,  ^■i-.),212 
Sapindus  marginatus,  195 
Sargent,  Charles   Sprague  (Manual 

of  the  Trees  of  North  America),  307 
.Sarracenia  Catesbaei,  73 
Saxifraga  Burseriana  and  its  varie- 
ties, 197 
Seaphyglottis  Cogniauxiana,  habitat 

of,  121 
Scheider,  CamUlo  Karl  (Illustrierie^ 

Handbuch  der  Laubholzkunde) .  169 
Schlich,  Dr.  W.  (Manual  of  Foreitry), 

109,  232 
Schroder,  Baron,  retirement  of,  from 

Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultviral 

Society,  312 
Schizanthus  wisetonensis,   362  ;    as 

pot  plants,  341 

Scientific  Committee:— Agapan- 
thxis  stems  attacked  with  fungus, 
30 :  Amaryllis  bulbs  diseased, 
219  ;  Apples  affected  with  Brown- 
rot,  120 ;  Arums  diseased,  254, 
280  ;  Ash,  fasciated  branch  of,  78  j 
the  Stag's-horn,  190;  Auricula- 
flower,  a  striped,  286  ;  Big  bud  in 
Hazel,  78 ;  Capnodium  on  Oranges, 
190;  Carnations  diseased,  30  j 
Cereus  amecaensis,  364 ;  Cock- 
roach, a  new,  in  greenhouses,  120  ; 
Cotoneaster,  scale  on,  364  ;  Crinum. 
bulbs,  diseased,  158;  and  injured- 
189  ;  Crinum  Rattrayi,  219 ;  Croton 
and  Dracaena  leaves  decaying, 
158  ;  Cucumbers,  disease  of, 
190;  Cyclamen  leaves  discoloured, 
78;  Cyrtanthus  lutescens,  158;, 
Daffodil  poisoning,  158,  190-. 
Dendrobium  chrysotoxum  with- 
abnormal  spur,  286 ;  Deteriora- 
tion of  vegetatively  reproduced 
varieties,  254 ;  Dialttlia  Veitchii, 
a  bigeneric  Orchid,  190;  Douglas 
Fir,  a  short-leaved  form  of  the, 
30  ;  Etherisation  of  plants,  318  ^ 
Eucalyptus  occidentalis,  galls  on, 
78 ;  Fasciation  in  plants,  254 ;. 
Fruit-buds,  formation  of,  190  ;. 
injury  to,  318  ;  Galanthus  niva,lis 
var.  poculitormis,  158  ;  Hail,  effect 
of,  190  ;  Hazel,  big  bud  in,  30,  78  ^ 
Henslow,  Eev.  Prof.,  testimonial 
to,  30,  78,, 158,  189  ;  Horse-Chest- 
nut  shoots  injured,  286 ;  twigs 
diseased,  254;  Iris,  malformed, 254;. 
Spanish  Iris,  diseased,  219 ;  Iris 
with  two  anthered  stamens,  286  ^ 
Lampronja  rubiella,  the  Easpberry 
moth,  364 ;  Laurel  leaves  diseased, 
158,  364  ;  Meconopsis  integrifolia 
awarded  a  Botanical  Certificate.. 
280 ;  Montbretia  corms  failing, 
318;  Mushrooms,  malformed,  158; 
Narcissus  Bulbocodium,  geographi- 
cal forms  of,  254,  280  ;  Narcissus, 
fly,  the,  254 ;  Orange-leaves 
covered  with  Capnodium,  190 ; 
Oranges  attacked  by  Scale, 
30 ;  Oranges,  "  Navel,"  126 ; 
Orobutta  lapidaria,  a  mite  in- 
festing Apple-trees,  78 ;  Page- 
scope,  the,  318  ;  Peziza  coccinea 
on  a  tree  trimk,  1 20 ;  Phyllo- 
cactua  and  Cereus  hybridised, 
318  ;      Phyllocactus,     forms     of. 
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304:  spots  on,  78;  Pine  -  bud 
moth,  the,  ISO ;  Pine  shoots  in- 
jured by  Retiaia  buoliana,  15S  ; 
PotatDs,  alleged  deterioration  of 
varieties  of,  12i.;,  IJS,  220, 2:57, 28i;, 
318;  Priujrose,  a  double,  28G ; 
maltormed,  286  ;  Primulas,  new 
species  of,  3l>4  ;  Ranunculus  asiati- 
cus  var.  sany;uinea,  285  ;  Eetinia 
buoliana.au  insect  injuring  Pines, 
158;  Ricbardia  diseased,  21t) ;  with 
second  spathe,  2SG,  864  ;  Rose  rust, 
€oleospoiium  pingue,  2.31;  Rose 
shoots  injured  by  weevils,  318; 
Rye,  effect  of  manure  on,  318 ; 
Scillas,  seedling,  3Ls ;  Sechium 
edule,  cjermination  of,  30 ;  Seeds 
from  Caucasus,  364;  Spirits  of 
taa*  for  healing  wounds  on  trees, 
78 ;  Spruce-Fir,  galls  on,  219 ; 
Testacella  haliotidea,  the  worm- 
eating  slug,  126 ;  Tropteolum,  a 
hybrid,  31.S ;  Tubercularia  vul- 
garis on  Beech .  78 :  Vine  leaves 
spotted,  2o4;  Walnut,  slime  fuu- 
gus  on,  78  ;  Wisley,  scientitic  re- 
search at,  190 :  Witch's-broom  on 
Hornbeam,  234  ;  Worm  -  eating 
slug,  a,  12G  :  Yew  shoots  injured 
by  an  alga,  364 

Soilly  Isles,  the,  58 
Seat,  garden,  how  to  malie  a  Bam- 
boo, 293 
Seedling  trees,  the  handling  of,  10 
Seed  sowing,  212,  252,  316,  325 
Seeds   packed   for  transit,   90,   124, 

139,  163,  171 
Seeds,  vitality  of,  124 
Seedsman  as  High  Sheriff,  233 
Senecio  auriculatissimus,  213 
Shelter  for  plants,  193 
Shrubs    suitable   for    the    Midland 
Counties,  192,  208  ;  sweet-scented, 

154  ;  transplanting,  90,  124 
Simpson,  Mr.  C,  presentation  to,  329 
Singleton,    Rhododendrons  at,  136, 

155  ;  Tsuga  mertensiana  at.  155 
Skin  irritation,  plants  causing,  41 
Small  Holdings  Act,  297 
Smith,A.  Bernard  {toiionousFlanU) , 

340 
Snowdrops,  early,  42 

Societies  :  —Aberdeen  College  of 
Agriculture,  158:  Aberdeen Chrys. , 
78 ;  Addlestone,  Chertsey,  and 
Ottershaw  Gardeners',  142,  190. 
386;  Agricultural  Seed  Trade 
Association,  367  ;  Barnsley  Paxton, 
158 ;  Bath  Gardeners'  Self-Help 
and  Debating,  47,  79,  222  ;  Bath 
and  District  Gardeners',  16,  47, 
286;  Beckenham  Hort.,  31.  239; 
Blairgowrie  Hort.,  282  ;  Bourne- 
mouth and  District  Gardeners', 
222,  271,  386;  Bristol  and  District 
Gardeners',  47,  190,  286;  British 
Gardeners'  Association,  25.  28,  41, 
58,«73,  93,  110,  141,  152,  171,  190, 
206,  222,  271,  313,  319,  330, 
(annual  meeting)  364,  378 ;  Brix- 
ton, Streatham  and  Ciapham 
Hort.,  190,  222 ;  Cardifi  (Jardeners', 
47,  79.  126,  190,  222  ;  Chelmsford 
and  District  Gardeners',  47,  79,  94, 
112;  Chester  Paxton,  79,  94,  158, 
222,  270;  Cornwall  Daffodil  and 
Spring  Flower,  239  ;  Crawley  and 
District  Gardeners',  94, 126  ;  Croy- 
don and  District  Hort.,  31,7s,  190, 
222,  239,  286  ;  Devon  and  Exeter 
Gardeners',  190,  222  ;  Devon  Daffo- 
dil and  Sprine  Flower.  254 ;  Dor- 
chester and   District   Gardeners', 


94  :  Ealing  Hort.,  319  ;  Egham  and 
District  Gardeners',  16,  31, 94, 386  ; 
GcU'deners'  Debating,  16,  31,  47. 
79,  94,  112,  126,  142,  158,  190,  222. 
239,  286,  386;  Ghent  Chambre 
Syndicale.  137,  169  ;  Headley  G.ir- 
deners',  190  ;  Horticultural  Cluh, 
30,  (annual  meeting  and  dinner) 
110,  221,  303,  378  ;  Isle  of  Wight 
Hort.,  31,  142,239;  Kingston  Gar- 
deners', 79,  94,  142.  126,  222 ; 
Lee,  Blackheath,  and  West  Kent 
Hort.,  222 ;  Liege  Hort.  Exhibi- 
tion, 318  ;  Linnean,  24,  57,  89,  93. 
120,  126,  153,  20O,  206,  218,  270, 
312,  319,  360,  38R;  anniversary 
meeting,  330;  Liverpool  Hort.,  94  ; 
London  Dahlia  Union,  78  ;  Lough- 
borouiih  and  District  Cxardeners", 
222 ;  Manchester  and  N.  of  England 
Orchid,  30,  78,  110,  142,  17.). 
221,  319 ;  Midland  Auricula 
(annu.al  exhibition),  254;  Mid- 
land Carnation  and  Pieotee,  88  ; 
National  Chrysanthemum,  72. 
78  (annual  nieetiug),  93,  110,  395  ; 
Midland  Daffodil  (annual  exhibi- 
tion), 255 ;  National  Auricula 
and  Primula,  21.19  ;  National 
Dahlia,  248;  National  Fruit 
Growers'  Federation,  4],  174; 
National  Potato,  25,  56,  61, 
142,  158 ;  National  Sweet  Pea, 
30,  190:  National  Tulip,  333; 
North  Ferriby  and  IHstrict  Gar- 
deners', 94, 158,  222  ;  Nursery  and 
Seed  Trade  Association,  158;  Pang- 
bourne  and  District  Gardeners', 
158  ;  Paris  International  Horticul- 
tural Exhibition,  72,  324,  32s, 
334 ;  Professional  Gardeners' 
Friendly  Benefit,  141  ;  Ramsey 
Hort.,  58  ;  Reading  and  District 
Gardeners',  94,  142,  190;  Redhill, 
Reigate,  and  District  Gardeners', 
16,31,79,94,158,222,286;  Royal. 
168,  256,  313;  Royal  Agricultural, 
200;  R.jyal  Botanic,  190,  168,  270, 
319,  366  ;  Royal  Caledonian  Hort., 
46,  351;  Royal  Dutch  Bulb 
Growers', 190;  Royal  Horticultural, 
14,  28,  59,  74,  89, 97  (annual  meet- 
ing), 106, 120, 126, 140, 158, 171, 189, 
2O0,  204,  232,  235,  266,  280,  300, 
312,318,331,378,397;  RoyalMeteo- 
rological,  126  ;  Shirley  (Southamp- 
ton) Gardeners',  286  ;  Shropshire 
Hort.,  142;  Societc  Framjaise 
d' Horticulture  de  Londres  (annual 
dinner),  47;  Societe  Neerlandaise 
d'Horticulture  et  de  Botanique, 
366 ;  Society  for  Horticultural 
Science,  63 ;  Surveyors'  Institu- 
tion, 89,  12] ,  153,  280,  329  ;  Tor- 
quay District  Gardeners',  221  ; 
Uitenhage,  Cape  Colony  Hort., 
208 ;  United  Hort.  Benefit  and 
Provident,  31,  126,  174  (anniuil 
meeting),  239,  303;  Wargrave 
Gardeners',  16 ;  West  Indian 
Agricultural,  126 ;  Woodbridge 
Hort.,  78;  Worthing  and  District 
Gardeners',  112,  286;  York  Gala, 
398 

Soft-rot  disease  of  Calla,  9 

Solanum  Commersoni  and  edible 
Potatos,  105  ;  S.  jasminoides,  pro- 
pagation of,  16 

South  Africa,  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  in,  372  ;  horticulture  in, 4 

South  AfricRU  garden,  a,  67 

Species,  vanishing,  385 

Spraying  fruit-trees,  23,  121,  19S 

Spira?i  Billardi,  12 ;  S.  brauteata,  149 


Statice  fruticans,  59 
Statices  at  Teneriffe,  9 
Stauropsis  gigautea,  a   good   speci- 
men of,  166 
Stenoglottis  fimbriata,  84 
St.  James's  Hall  and  horticultural 

shows,  105 
Stocks,  .A-pple.  raising,  202 
Strawberry,  alpine,  "  Millet,"  69 
Strawberries,  manures  for,  20 ;   the 

cultivation  of,  20 
Streptosolen   Jamesoni,    culture   of. 

375 
Stocktaking,  25,  122,  233,  297,  380 
Sugar-growing,  up-to-date,  232 
Supplies,  oversea,  25, 122, 233,297. 380 
Sutton,    Mr.    Leonard,  presentation 

to,  361 
Swanley  Horticultural  College,  185, 

201,315 
Sweet  Peas,  note  on,  195 
Swertia  Tashiroi  in  Japan,  58 
Synauthy  in  Cypripedium  Exul,  146 


Tacsonia  nioUissiraa,  fruiting  in  the 
open,  284 ;  T.   Voixemi,  the   cul- 
ture of,  46 
Temple  flower  show,  the,  344,  .345. 386 
Teneriffe.  extermination  of  the  flora 

of.  9 
Tennis-lawn,  dimensions  of  a,  272 
Tent,  how  to  make  a  Garden,  357 
Thames  Embankment  Gardens,the.88 
Theobald,  Fred.  V.  {Insect  Life),  279 
Thunbergia  natalensis,  162 
Timber  crops,  French,  252  ;    Malay, 

392 
Timber  value   of   exotic  trees,   the, 

177,  202,  209,  246,  317 
Tipula  oleracea  (Crane  fly),  34 
Tomato  disease,  a  new  (Alternaria), 
92  ;  leaves,  intumescence  of,  338  : 
"Black   stripe"   disease  of,  201; 
the  trade  in,  121 
Trachelium  co^ruleum,  culture  of,  46 
Training  of  young  gardeners,  14,  44 
Transvaal,  botany   and   forestry    of 
the.    371 ;    crops  suitable  for  the 
Heildelberg  district  of,  230 
Transvaal  plants,  46:  agriculture,  392 
Travellers,   commercial,  in  gardens, 

315,  325,  341 
Tree  Ferns,  70 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  10,  138,  195,  230, 

250,  262,  321),  384,  389 
Tree,   illustrations    of    diseases    of, 
217  ;  the  timber  value  of  exotic, 
177,    202,    209,   216,    317;     trans- 
planting, 203 
Trelissick  Lily  pond,  324 
Treloyhan  House,  Cornwall,  84 
Trenching  land,  method  of,  128 
Trillium   grandiflorum,   308;    T.   g. 
roseum,    375 ;  T.   g.    in   the    wild 
garden,  325 
Tsuga  Mertensianaat  Singleton,  155 
Tulipa  suaveolens  and  T.  pra;stans, 

275,  385 
Tulips  at  Ardeairn  and  Colchester, 

353  :  late  flowering,  3  40 
Tunis,  frost  in,  89 
Turf-cutting  machine,  a  new,  191 
Turnips    grown   from    Scotch    seed, 

superiority  of,  31o 
Tylney  Hall,  near  Basingstoke,  257 


U 


Undermount,  Bonchurcb,  Isle  of 
Wight,  122 

Upton  Grove,  Tetbury,  the  conser- 
vatory at,  40 


Yancouveria  hexandra,  376 

Yanda  Watsoni,  123 

Varieties,    alleged     degeneracy    of, 

200,219,264,281,  313 
Vegetable  crops  in  Italy,  197 
Vegetable  forcing,  36.  51 
Vegetables,  37,  99,  122, 166,201,  330, 
354  ;    illustrations  of.  169  ;    influ- 
ence of  climate  on,  313 
Veitch  Memorial  Trust,  104 
Ventnor  in  January,  73 
Veronica  filifolia,  261 
Victoria  Palls,  UgaJida,  229 
Yienna  Botanical  Congress,  153,  373 
Viger,  M.,  honour  conferred  on,  58 
Vilmorin  Memorial,  24,  265 
Vine  culture  on   outside   walls,  05, 

106,219 
Vine,  the  Hampton  Court,  58,  282 
Vines,  grafted  and  ungrafted,  233 
Violets    from    Scotland,    171  ;     the 

culture  of,  244 
Vries,  Hugo  de  (Species  and   Varie- 
tieSj  the  Origin  hy  Mutation),  321 


W 

AYales,  afforestation  in  90 
Wallflowers,  two  good  varieties  of, 

284 
Wall   shade  for  fruit-trees,  how  to 

make  a,  196 
Walls,     beautifying     cottage,     99 ; 

wood  ripening  on  north,  13 
Walmer  and  Deal  Castles,  102 
Walmer  Place,  near  Deal,  314 
Walton  Grange,  Orchids  at,  180 
Warren,  The  Hayes,  Kent,  308 
Waterfleld,Margaret((?ardenCoIoMr), 

374 
Watering  plants  in  pot.=,  244 
Water  supply  and  the  weather,  171 
Watsonias,  some  species  of,  275 
Weather   and  the  fruit  crops,  170, 

171,  262,  266,  330,  363 
Weigt,Mr.  G,  H.,appointmentof, 265 
Well-head  used  as  a   garden  orna- 
ment, 147 
Weston,  Mr.  J.  G.,  presentation  to, 

360 
Wheat-crop  and  the  rainfall,  185 
Widdringtonia  Whytei.  18 
Winter  flowers  in  the  South-west  of 

England,  54 
Winds,  north-east,  effect  of,  341 
Wisley  Gardens.  394  ;  in  spring,  276 
Woburn  Fruit  Farm  report,  24 
Wood,  Mr.  J.  Medley.  3s  1 
Wood  ripening  on  north  walls,  13,  59 
Woodhatch,  lieigate.  Orchids  at,  145 
Worth  Park,  Tree-Carnations  at,  13 
Wounds,  hereditary  transmission  of 

anomalies  caused  by,  280 
Wreath,  the  ancient  Laurel,  14 


Uoanda  and  the  Victoria  Falls,  229       Xanthorhiza  apiifolia,  230 
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Abelia  viniflora,  a  flowerincj  spray 
of,  323 

Adonis  amurensis,  18S 

^cidium  grossularia?,  a  disease  of 
Gooseterries,  304 

Agariciis  personatus,  a  fasciated 
specimen  of,  342 

Agave  americana  flowering  at  Park- 
field,  37 

Alpine-house,  yiew  in  an,  245 

Alternaria  solani  (a  disease  of 
Tomatos),  92 

Anemone  nemorosa,  a  double-flow- 
ered form  of,  307 

Aphis,  the  Giant  Willow,  243 

Apple  Fenn's  "Wonder,  20 

Apple  -  tree  with  inter  -  grafted 
branches,  250 

Arcade  made  of  Bamboo,  an,  165 

Asparagus  Sprengeri  in  flower,  10 

Asters,  a  bed  of,  277 

Bamboo,  an  arcade  made  of,  165 
Bamboo     flower  -  holder,     a,    165  ; 

garden  seat,  details  for  construct- 
ing a,  293 
Bars,  anti-drip,  86,  138,  155,  196 
Bay  trees   and   Azaleas    in  Messrs. 

Sander's  nursery  at  Bruges,  251 
Beech,  Weeping,  at   Cobham  Park, 

Surrey,  74 
Begonia     '■  Duchess    of    Cornwall," 

p.  iv.,  Supp.,  June  3 
Begonia  Rex  "  Ne  Plus  Ultra,"  p.  iii. , 

Supp.,  June  3 
Bee,  cell  of  the  Queen,  187 
Belvedere,  St.  LawreiiC3,  I.W.,  view 

of  the  rockery  at,  181 
Brnnsvigia  Josephinse,  inflorescence 

of,  186 
Brussels  Botanic  Gardens,  view  in 

the  winter  garden  at  the,  91 
Bullock,  Mr.  A.,  portrait  of,  7 

Calodendron  capense,  flowers  and 

foliage  of,  292 
Canna  Papa  Crozy,  356 
Cantua  buxifolia,  a  flowering  spray 

of,  173 
Cargo-boats      upwards    bound,     at 

Ichang,  China,  337 
Carnation  "  Elizabeth,"  285 
Cattleya  SchrOdero?    "  The  Baron," 

p.  i.,  Supp.,  June  3 
Ceanothus  thyrsiflorus,  a  flowering 

spray  of,  179 ;  flowering  against  a 

wall  in  Kew  Gardens,  179 
Ceropegia  Woodi,  seed  pod  of,  244 
China,  views  in,  337,  382 
Chrysanthemums  tied  to  the  staging 

in  a  greenhouse,  53 
Clarke,  Mr.  W.  H,,  portrait  of,  7 
Cobham  Park,  Surrey,  views  in  the 

gardens  at,  74,  IZ 
Ccelogyne  cristata,  a  peloric  flower 

of,  101 
Cordyline  indivisa  in  the  gardens  at 

Abbotsburv  Castle,  66 
Crane-fly  or  Daddy-longlegs,  the,  34 


Cripps,  Messrs.,  prize  group  at  the 

Temple,  363 
Crocus  Malyi,  163 
Crowea  angustifolia,  242 
Currant  -  buds     affected     with    the 

mite,  31 
Cutbush,    Messrs.,   rockery    at    the 

Temple,  365 
Cyclamen,    a    proliferous,    117;    C. 

Coum,an  interesting  variety  of,  133 
Cymbidium  Sanderi,  llo 
Cypripedium  Gratrixianum,  77;    C. 

X  Haywoodianum,  195  ;  C.  plants, 

three  well- flowered,  27 
Cyrtanthus     angustifolius     grandi- 

florus  compared  with  C.  insqualis. 

261 ;  C.  inajqualis,  a  new  species 

from  Cape  Colony,  261 

Daffodils    and    fruit-trees    in    an 

Evesham  orchard,  275 
Dendrobixim   parcum  with  movable 

spring-like  labellum,  314 
Dendrobium     triflorum     (cymbidi- 

oides),  15 
Divider,   a   metal,  for   use   in   bee- 

hivjs,  359 
Douglas   Pir,   section  of  a  stem  of 

the,  69 
Drip   preventives    in    greenhouses, 

86,  138,  155,  196 

Ekica  arborea,  228;  E.  lusitanica 
(codonodes),  228  ;  E.  x  Veitchii, 
228 

Exoascus  deformans.  Peach  -  leaf 
"  blister  "  disease,  291 

Fasciated    specimen    of    Agaricus 

personatus,  342 
Flower-bed,  a  novel  carpet,  253 
Flower-holder  made  of  Bamboo,  165 
Fyfe,  W.,  portrait  oi,  6 

Garden  tent,  details  for  construct- 
ing a,  357 

Gibson,  James,  portrait  of,  131 

Gloxinia  Kaiser  Wilbelm,  356 

Gooseberry  disease  (iEcidium  gros- 
sulari[p),  304 

Grafting,  examples  of,  199 

Grape-vine  avenue  at  Kimberley, 
S.A.,  a,  67 

Greenhouse  sash-bars  showing  anti- 
drip  appliances,  86,  138,  155,  196 

Gull,  the  black-headed,  35 ;  castings 
of  the,  35 

Gunnersbury  House,  view  in  the 
Japanese  garden  at,  269 

Heliamphoea   nutans,    an    insecti- 
vorous plant,  194 
Heloniopsis  breviscapa,  178 

IcHANG,  China,  scene  on  the  river  at, 

337 
Irene,    Transvaal,     views     in     the 

grounds  at,  4,  5 
Iris  tingitana,  339 


Japanese   garden   at    Gunnersbury 

House,  269 
Jordan,  F.,  portrait  of,  6 

Kimberley,  the   late  Cecil  Rhodes' 

gardens  at,  67 
King's  WaldenBury,  Hertfordshire, 

43 
Kylemore  Castle,  Co.  Gal  way,  50 

Lachenalias  aurea,  211  ;  Brilliant 
and  Jean  Rogers,  210 ;  pendula 
Aureliana,  211 

Lachnus  viminalis,  the  giant  Willow 
aphis,  243 

Lampronia  rubiella  (Raspberry 
moth),  2SS 

Larus  ridibundus,  the  Black-headed 
Gull,  35 

Leather-jacket,  the,  34  ;  burrow  of 
the,  34;  burrows  excavated  by 
rooks,  34 

Leaves  of  hardy  hybrid  Oranges,  391 

Lilium  Glehni,  3 

Linton  Park,  Maidstone,  the  gar- 
dener's cottage  at,  99 

Lissoohilus  purpuratus,  290 

Meconopsis  grandis,  369 ;  M.  integri- 

folia,  291 
Miller,  W.  A.,  portrait  of,  6 
Moore.  Charles,  portrait  of  the  late, 

299 

Narcissus  (Corbularia  monophylla 
:■:  N.  Tazetta),  82  ;  Nectarine,  309  ; 
Pelops,  309 

Newstead,  Robert,  portrait  of,  189 

Odiham  Vicarage,  Hampshire,  99 
Odontoglossum      x     amabile     var. 
Ixion   (p.    ii.,    Supp.,    June     3) ; 
O.  X    crispo  -  Harryanum   "  King 
Edward,"     276 ;    O.  c.   Raymond 
Crawshay,    375  ;    O.  X    Lawrence- 
anum,  197;    O.  X  Thompsonianum, 
285  ;  O.  X  Wiganianum,  274 
Onions,  a  bed  of  transplanted,  203 
Optimus  turf-cutter,  191 
Orange-tree,  a  hardy  hybrid,  391 

Pagoscope,  the,  an  instrument  to 
foretell  the  occurrence  of  frost,  133 

Paul,William,  portrait  of  the  late,  216 

Peach-leaf  "blister"  (Exoascus  de- 
formans), 294 

Pear-midge,  the,  315 

Pear  Passe  Crassane,  11;  "Santa 
Claus,"  21 

Pelargonium  '*  Madame  Crousse  "  on 
a  house-front  at  Ventnor,  116 

Pergola  one  mile  in  length,  a,  67 

PhalEenopsis  growing  in  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  &  Co.'s  nursery, 
Bradford,  131 

Phormium  tenax  in  the  gardens  at 
Kylemore  Castle,  51 

Ping-Shan-Pa,  the  home  of  the 
Chinese  Primula,  382 


Pinus  Nelsoni,  306 

Pond  in  Trelissick  gardens,  325 

Portrait  of  M.  Phillippe  de  Vilmorin, 

47 
Primula  deorum,  93  ;    P.  Cockburn- 

iana  (scarlet-flowered),  331 ;  home 

of  the  Chinese,  382,  383  ;  P.  vit- 

tata,  390 

Raspberrt-moth,  the  (Lampronia 
rubiella),  288 

Rhabdothamnus  Solandri,  146 

Rhododendron  hybrid  tree  at  Single- 
ton, near  Swansea,  a  large,  137; 
R.  Lady  Godiva,  371 ;  K.  Pink 
Pearl  growing  in  Sunningdale 
Park,  Berks,  354 ;  R.  Sappho,  370 

Rhododendrons  in  the  nursery  of 
Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  near 
Woking,  355 

Richardias  at  Trelissick,  324 

Rockery  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cut- 
bush  &  Son  at  the  Temple  Show, 
365 

Rosa  sorbiflora,  227 

Roses,  Lady  Gay,  349;  Waltham 
Bride  and  Debutante,  347 

Sarracenias  at  the  Temple   Show, 

373 
Seat,    details     for    constructing     a 

Bamboo  garden,  293 
Senecio  auriculatissimus,  213 
Shades  for  fruit  walls,  196 
Spiraea  bracteata,  149 

Tent,    details    for    constructing    a 

garden,  357 
Thunbergia  natalensis,  162 
Tipula  oleracea  (Crane-fly),  34 
Thomson,  D.  S.,  portrait  of  the  late, 

368 
Tomato  disease,  a  new,  92 ;  leaves 

showing  intumescent  tissues,  338 
Transvaal,   a  garden   staff   In    the, 

4 
Treloyhan  House,  Cornwall,  85 
Trillium  grandiflorum,  308 
Turf-cutter,  the  Optimus,  191 
Tylney  Hall,  view  in  the  gardens,  at, 

257,  259 

Vanda  Watsoni,  123 
Vilmorin,  M.   Philippe  de,   portrait 
of,  47 

Wall-shade  for  fruit-trees,  196 
Waterfall  in  tlie  grounds  at  Kyle- 
more Castle,  51 
Well-head   as   a   garden    ornament,. 

147,  257 
Widdringtonia  Whytei  showing  two- 
forms  of  growth,  IS,  19 
Willow  aphis,  the  giant,  243 
Wilson,  E.  H.,  portrait  of,  114 
Wood,  J.  Medley,  portrait  of,  381 

Young,  W.  H.,  portrait  of,  6 


SUPPLEMENTARY 

Angiopteeis     evecta    var.     Tetsmanniana    Growing     in     the     State 

Botanic  Gardens,  Brussels  (May  27) 
Berlin  Botanic  Gardens,  Views  in  the   Newly-constructed  Rockery 

OF  the  (June  10) 
Bougainvillea     spectabilis     Flowering    at     Redlands,    California 

(March  18) 
Brldge,  an   Ornamental,   in   the   Gardens   at   Kingswood,  Sydenham 

Hill  (May  6) 
Brunsvigia    qigantea    Flowering    in    the    Open    at    Belvedere,  St. 

Lawrence,  I.W.  (March  25) 
Calodendron    capense    Flowering   in   the   Botanic   Gardens,  Sydney 

(May  13) 
Camellia-house  at  Leyswood,  Groomsbridge  (January  28) 
Castles   of   Walmer   and   Deal,   on    the   South-east   Coast   of   Kent 

(February  18) 
Cobham  Park,  Surrey,  the  Residence  op  C.  Coombb,  Esq.  (February  4) 
Cymbidium  rhodocheilum  (June  17) 
Ctpbipedium  X  Leeanum  var.  J.  GuRNEY  Fowler  (February  11) 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Highbury,  Birmingham,  View  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  (January  14) 

Hooker,  Sir  Joseph  Dalton  (January  7) 

Magnolia  Kobus,  Deciduous  Species  from  Japan  (April  29) 

Oaks  and  other  Trees  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
U.S.A.  (April  1) 

Pelargonium  Clorind.a,  a  Large  flowering  Variety  with  Scented- 
Leaves  (April  15) 

PHALiENOPSIS     ScHILLERIANA     IN     THE     GARDENS     OF     LoRD     ROTHSCHILD... 

Trinq  Park,  Hertfordshire  (March  11) 
Primula  sinensis,  a  Batch  of  the  "  Stellate  "  Type  of  (February  25) 
Primula  Veitchii  (June  3) 
Rosa  gigantea  (March  4) 

Spring  Garden  in  the  Grounds  at  Highbury,  near  Birmingham  (April  8)i 
View  in  the  Conservatory  at  Upton  Grove,  Tetbuey  (January  21) 
View  in  the  Gardens  at  Chesfield,  Hampton  Wick  (June  21) 
Views  in  the  Gardens  at  Walmer  Place,  near  Deal  (May  20) 
Views  from  German  South-West  Africa  (April  22) 
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NOVELTIES  OF  1904. 
OKCHIDS. 
TTOME-KAISED  hybrids  steadily  gain 
-l-J-  ground  over  newly-introduced  species, 
and  the  best  evidence  of  their  popularity  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
awards  made  by  the  Orchid  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  during 
the  past  year  been  given  to  such  hybrids. 
The  production  of  such  a  wealth  of  floral 
beauty  as  that  already  evolved  by  the 
hj'bridist  has  been  an  eminently  good  work, 
whereby  not  only  has  each  section  of 
Orchids  dealt  with  been  recruited  by  flowers 
having  great  variety  of  form  and  colour,  but, 
by  intercrossing,  the  duration  of  the  flower- 
ing season,  and  especially  that  of  autumn 
and  winter,  has  been  prolonged. 

From  the  Eight  Honourable  Lord  Eoth- 
SCHILD,  Tring  Park  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Dye),  came 
two  of  the  finest  species  of  the  year,  viz.,  the 
wonderful  Angrajcum  infundibulare,  which 
received  a  First-class  Certificate  (the  first 
award  made  at  the  new  Hall),  and  the  beau- 
tiful Angrsecum  Kothschildianum,  which 
was  given  an  Award  of  Merit.  Fine  hybrids 
from  the  same  garden  were  Lailio-Cattleya 
■X.  Dominiana,  L.-C.  x  Martineti,  and  Catt- 
leya  x  Patrocinii,  all  distinguished  as  Tring 
Park  varieties. 


From  his  very  extensive  botanical  collec- 
tion the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  received 
Botanical  Certificates  for  Restrepia  leopard- 
ina  rosea,  R.  aspasii-ensium,  ('ryptophoran- 
thus  Lehmanni,  Jlasdevallia  Burbidgeana, 
Saccolabium  gracile.  and  others. 

Captain  G.  L.  Holford,  Westonbirt,  Tet- 
bury  (gr.,  Mr.  Alexander),  whose  collection 
is  one  of  the  best  cultivated,  received  awards 
for  Cypripedium  x  aureum  (Ddippe,  a  very 
massive  flower;  C.  x  triumphans  niagni. 
ficum  and  C.  x  Niobe  Westonbirt  variety, 
a  model  flower,  finely  coloured,  and  which 
was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate.  Also 
the  graceful  Cymbidium  X  Ballianum,  the 
bright  rose-coloured  Lselio-Cattleya  x  Dig- 
byano  -  Mossia-^  Westonbirt  variety  ;  and 
Cattleya  x  Iris  Westonbirt  variety. 

NoRMAK  C.  CooKSON,  Esq.,  Oakwood, 
Wylam  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  great  in 
fine  spotted  Odontoglossums,  has  shown 
many  promisini;  varieties  of  that  class,  but 
nothing  approaching  the  beauty  of  his 
O.  crispum  Cooksonire.  The  awards  fell  to 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Clive,  O.  c.  Harold, 
O.  c.  Sibyl,  0.  c.  Kinlesideanum,  and  O.  c. 
xanthotes  Cooksonia^,  grand  additions  to 
blotched-flowered  class  ;  O.  x  ardentissimum 
CooksoniiB,  heavily  marked  with  claret- 
purple  ;  and  O.  x  Andersonianum  Craw- 
shayanum.  Mr.  Cookson  also  received 
awards  for  Cypripedium  x  W.  R.  Lee  Oak- 
wood  variety,  and  C.  x  Dom  Carlos,  a  very 
distinct  hybrid  between  C.  Godefroya»  leuco- 
chilum  and  C.  Lawrenceanum. 

Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield, 
Woking  (gr.,  Jfr.  Hopkins),  whose  collection 
contains  many  remarkable  varieties,  and  who 
has  the  most  complete  collection  of  hybrids 
in  which  Cypripedium  Fairieanum  has  been 
used  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  country, 
is  credited  with  awards  for  Cypripedium  x 
Wellesleyanum  (bellatulum  album  x  con- 
color),  the  finest  of  the  class,  with  the  yellow 
colour  and  purple  spotting  of  C.  concolor; 
C.  X  King  Edward  VIL,  a  very  stately  C. 
Rothschildianum  and  nitens  magnificum 
cross;  Lrelia  anceps  Schrodera>  var.  Theo- 
dora, Ljelio-Cattleya  x  bletchleyensis  Mrs. 
Francis  Wellesley,  and  Cattleya  labiata  Mrs. 
Francis  Wellesley,  both  charming,  delicately- 
tinted  flowers. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  .has,  as  usual,  flowered  a  number 
of  interesting  novelties  in  species  and 
hybrids  during  the  past  year.  Three  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  species  were  the 
singular  leafless  trailer  with  showy  yellow 
and  purple  flowers,  Vanilla  Humbloti ; 
the  elegant  little  (xomesa  Binoti,  and  the 
handsome  purplish  -  crimson  Sobralia 
Ruckeri,  for  which  a  First-class  Certificate 
was  awarded,  May  17.  One  of  the  best  of 
the  hybrids  was  Cypripedium  x  Sanderiano- 
selligerum,  shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
year. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill 
(gr.,  Mr.  Thurgood),  the  owner  of  some  of 
the  best  and  most  valuable  spotted  Odonto- 
glossums, adds  to  his  already  long  list  of 
honours  in  that  class  with  Odontoglossum 
crispum  Prebendary  Bevan,  a  fine  purple- 
spotted  flower;  0.  c.  xanthotes  Snow  (^ueen, 
pure  white  with  a  few  orange-eoloured  spots  ; 
and  0.  cirrosum  Pittianum,  a  very  large 
form'which  secured  a  First-class  Certificate. 
Also  Cattleya  Warscewiczii  Rosslyn  variety, 
of  one  shade  of  rose-pink. 

G.  F.  Moore,  Esq.,  Bourton-on-the- Water 


(gr.,  Mr.  Page),  the  exhibitor  of  the  record 
group  for  which  a  Gold  Medal  and  tlio  Lindley 
Medal  was  given,  secured  awards  for  Cypri- 
pedium x  aureum  virginale,  C.  x  Graceaj 
"  W.  H.  Page,"  C.  X  Thompsoni,  C.  x  Miss 
Blanche  Moore,  and  C.  insigne  sylhetense 
giganteum,  all  fine  flowers  ;  also  Cattleya  x 
Portia  Chard  war  variety  and  Laslio-Cattleya 
X  Pallas  magnifica. 

De  B.  Crawsuay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Seven- 
oaks  (gr.  Mr.  Stables),  the  Odontoglossum 
specialist,  has  for  his  best  of  1904,  Odonto- 
glossum X  waltoniense  rosefieldiense,  a 
pale-yellow  flower  with  some  brown 
blotches ;  O.  crispum  Venus,  a  noble  variety 
of  the  typical  class,  and  0.  crispum  Theo- 
dora, finely  blotched  with  red  -  purple. 
Better  than  any  of  these  however  is  the 
beautiful  0.  crispum  De  Barri,  shown 
March  9,  but  kept  in  reserve  until  perfected. 

J.  Wilson'  Potter,  Esq.,  Croydon  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Young),  scored  with  the  finely  spotted 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Rosendale  and  O. 
Uro-Skinneri  splendens. 

Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart.  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
H.  Young),  among  other  good  things, 
produced  La^lio-Cattleya  x  Constance  Wigan, 
a  pi'etty  bright  yellow  flower,  with  reddish- 
rose  markings  on  the  lip.  Andotheramateurs 
have  contributed  to  the  garden  gains  of  the 
year. 

F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  the  Curator  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Dublin, 
has  done  much  to  sustain  the  interest  in 
botanical  Orchids  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  At  the  first  meeting  he  was 
awarded  four  Botanical  Certificates,  and 
others  were  obtained  at  subsequent  meetings, 
some  of  the  most  interesting  subjects,  such 
as  Bulbophyllum  Hamelini  and  J!.  Weddelli 
being  illustrated  in  the  (lardenera  Chronicle, 
and  references  will  be  found  in  the  appended 
list  of  plants  illustrated. 

NURSERY'MEN. 

Messrs.  S.^nder  &  Sons,  of  St.  Albans  and 
Bruges,  have  been  highly  successful,  and 
have  received  Awards  for  some  of  the  best 
Orchids  of  the  past  year.  Their  magnificent 
Cypripedium  x  Fred  K.  Sander  is  considered 
the  best  C.  bellatulum  cross  yet  raised,  and 
their  C.  X  Helen  IL  var.  Fascinator  and  the 
other  forms  of  the  same  batch  are  fine 
acquisitions.  Other  remarkable  and  showy 
hybrids  credited  to  be  firm  are  Ladio- 
Cattleya  x  Hy.  Greenwood  var.  Imperator, 
a  finely-coloured  and  very  large  flower ;  L.-C. 

X  Luminosa  "  The  Mikado,"  L.-C.  x  Mme.  M. 
Fournier  var.  W.  H.  Young,  L.-C.  x  Mar- 
tineti Sunrise,  L.-C.  x  eximia  Sandera^,  L.-C. 

X  crispo-lirosa,  all  remarkably  fine;  Catt- 
leya X  G.  W.  fjaw-Schofield,  C.  x  triumphans, 
the  pretty  white  C.  labiata  "  Miss  Kate 
Brazier,"  CyP'ipediii™  callosum  Sanders 
"  Hye's  variety,"  a  better  flower  than  the 
old  form,  and  with  more  white  in  the  petals, 
and  Zygopetalum  x  Gottianum,  one  of  the 
darkest  in  colour.  During  the  past  year 
Messrs.  Sander  <fe  Sons  have  successfully 
imported  many  desirable  Orchids,  by  far  the 
best  of  which  is  Cymbidium  Parishii  San- 
dera^,  a  noble  ivory  -  white  flower  with 
labellum  heavily  marked  with  violet-purple. 
Messrs.  Charleswortii  A  Co.,  of  Heaton, 
Bradford,  have  been  among  the  most 
successful  exhibitors  of  the  past  year. 
Their  certificated  plants  of  the  year  are 
mainly  fine  forms  of  hybrids  wtiich  the 
firm  have  previously  shown.     Of  these  two 
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very  bandsome  examples  were  given  among 
a  host  of  other  fine  hybrids  staged  by  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  at  the  last  Temple  Show, 
viz.,  Lselio  -  Cattleya  x  Fascinator  King 
Edward  VII.,  and  L.-C.  x  Canhamiana, 
Rosslyn  variety.  L.-C.  x  Haroldiana  mag- 
nifica,  is  finely  coloured  ;  L.-(J.  x  Digbyano- 
Mossiaj  Queen  Alexandra,  the  first  pure  white 
hybrid  of  L.  Digbyana ;  J_,.-C.  x  Cappei 
Charlesworthii,  L.-C.xMyra  C'harlesworthii. 
and  L.-C.  x  Illustris,  distinct  and  good.  The 
beautiful  and  prolific  batch  of  Cattleya  x 
Iris,  already  honoured  with  awards,  pro- 
duced three  additional  good  novelties  in 
C.  X  Iris  aurifera,  "  Prince  de  Piedmont," 
and  "Fascinator."  Other  good  novelties 
certificated  to  Messrs.  Charlesworth  were 
Cattleya  x  F.  W.  Wigan  superba,  < '-  x  Rosa 
Leemann,  and  Odontoglossxim  crispum 
xanthotes  Charlesworthii,  by  far  the  best  of 
its  class  in  the  form  of  its  flowers,  their  clear 
white,  and  the  attractive  arrangement  of 
the  light-yellow  spotting,  which  is  the  only 
colour  in  the  flower. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,. Chelsea,  have 
for  their  best  Dendrobium  x  Thwaitesi.T, 
Veitch's  variety,  the  largest  and  finest  Den- 
drobium of  its  class,  with  clear  bufl-yellow 
flowers  having  a  purple  disc  to  the  lip; 
Sophro-Cattleya  x  Sasa,  and  Lfelio-Cattleya 
X  Mona,  two  pretty  hybrids;  and  their 
importations  being  Cymbidium  Wilsoni  and 
other  interesting  Orchids. 

Other  good  Orchids  of  the  year  were 
Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  Kathleen,  of 
Messrs.  McBean  ;  Cattleya  labiata  reed- 
leyensis,  and  C.  1.  Mrs.  G.  H.  Muller,  of 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &.  Co. ;  and  Cattleya 
Mossite  alba,  Tracy's  variety,  and  the  fine 
Cypripedium  x  Tracyanum,  of  Mr.  H.  A. 
Tbacy. 

Continental  Novelties. 

M.  Chas.  Vuylsteke  continues  to  be  the 
best  supporter  of  Continental  interests  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  shows. 
This  year  he  staged  at  the  Temple  Show  a 
number  of  very  pretty  hybrid  Odontoglos- 
sums,  several  of  which  obtained  awards, 
and  with  them  x  Odontioda  Vuylsteke;vi 
(O.  Pescatorei  x  Coehlioda  Noezliana),  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  beautifully- 
coloured  hybrids  ever  raised. 

M.  A.  A.  Peeters,  of  Brussels ;  M.  Jules 
Hye  de  Ceom,  M.  Beeaxek,  of  Paris 
(Cypripedium  x  Rolfei  superbum),  and  Mr. 
Otto  Beyrodt,  of  Marienfelde,  Berlin,  also 
S'howed  good  novelties,  the  Cattleya  Warsce- 
wiczii  Madame  Jlelanie  Beyrodt  being  the 
most  beautiful  "  white  gigas,"  with  rose- 
crimson  lip. 

The  ilarquis  de  Wavkin,  Chateau  de 
Ronsele,  Ghent,  also  showed  some  novel 
hybrids  flowered  in  a  remarkably  short  time. 

The  following  new  and  rare  Orchids  have 
been  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
in  1904:- 

Aerides  crispum,  August  20,  p.  134. 
Angraecum  infundibulare,  Supp.,  August  20. 
Bulbophyllum  Hamelini,  August  20,  p.  124. 
BulbophjUum  'WeddeUi,  December  3,  p.  383. 
Calanthe  discolor,  June  IS,  p.  389. 
Coryanthes  speoiosa,  August  13,  p.  106. 
Cymbidium   Parishii    var.   Sandera',   May   28, 
p.  338. 

Cymbidium  'Wilsoni,  March  5,  p.  157. 
Cattleyas  (Mr.  McBean's),  Supp.,  May  7. 
Cattleyas  (Eothsihild's),  Supp.,  February  27. 
Cypripedium  x  F.  K.  Sander,  Oct.  29,  p.  807. 
Cypripedium  X  Eolfei  superbum,  Dep.  10,  p.  399. 


Cypripediums,  winter-flowering,  April  2,  p.  213. 

Cypripedium  insigne  L>ddity,  Dec.  24,  p.  414. 

CynorcHs  purpurascens,  Aprd  9.  p.  227. 

Dendrobiums,  hybrid.  March  20,  p.  197. 

Dendrobium  x  melano^liscus  gloriosum,  April  2, 
p.  219. 

Dendrobium  nobile  virginale,  June  4,  p.  357. 

Dendrobium  x  Thwaitesise  "Veitch's  Viariety, 
April  23.  p.  274. 

Dendrobium  "Williamsoni,  May  28,  p.  341. 

Dendrobium  bellatulum,  August  13,  p.  114. 

Epidendrum  elegans,  .lanuary  30,  p.  66. 

Hfemaria  Dawsoniana,  .fune  18,  p.  3S7. 

Lselia  purpurata  Queen  Alexandra,  June  4. 
p.  363. 

Laelio-Cattleya  x  bletcliley«nsis  Euby  King, 
Supp..  February  6. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  de  Barri.  March  26' 
p.  196. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Boltoni,  July  16,  p.  34. 

Odontoglossum  x  ardentissimum  Cooksonje, 
April  23,  p.  260. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  Kathleen,  April  9, 
p.  228. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  five  varieties, 
February  27,  p.  131. 

Odontoglossum,  group  of  spotted,  April  23, 
p.  261. 

Odontoglossum  x  Vuylstekei  vivicans,  Jan.  2, 
p.  3. 

Odontoglossum  x  waltojiiense  rosefieldiense. 
May  21.  p.  .331. 

Odontoglossum  nebulosum  Gurney  'Wilson, 
June  4,  p.  356. 

Odontioda  x  Vuylstekeoe,  June  4,  p.  360. 

(To  be  C07itinuc(i.i 


NEW    OR   NOTEWORTHY    PLANTS. 

ACANTHUS  PEREINGI,  Skhe. 
I  DiSGOVERED  this  beautiful  new  species  in  1903 
in  the  Cappadocian  Anti-taurus,  and  have  so  far 
propagated  it  as  to  be  now  able  to  place  it  on  the 
market.  It  grows  on  cliffs,  in  dry,  chalky  loam, 
and  in  barren  places  at  a  height  of  from  5,000  to 
6,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  winter  climate  is 
extremely  cold,  the  snow  often  lying  from  three 
to  four  months.  The  handsome  spike  of  flowers 
makes  its  appearance  about  the  end  of  June. 
In  England  the  plant  should  be  grown  upon 
rockeries  where  it  can  have  the  necessary  dry 
situation.  The  roots  are  creeping  and  form 
rhizomes.  Leaves  sessile,  from  5  to  6  inches 
long,  lancet  -  like,  tapering,  often  deeply 
toothed  and  notched,  and  set  with  spines. 
Stem  clothed  with  short  hairs.  The  plant  is 
from  1  to  1|  foot  high,  and  is  almost  entirely 
covered  with  large,  handsome,  decussate,  rosy-red 
flomers.  The  bracts  are  large,  ovate,  pointed, 
and  sharply  indented.  They  are  provided  with 
spines.  The  bracteola'  are  narrow  and  lanceo- 
late. The  upper  sepal  is  entire,  broadly  ovate, 
nearly  as  long  as  the  corolla ;  the  lower  one  is 
also  broad  but  smaller,  and  bi-partite  above. 
The  inner  sepals  are  very  nan-ow  and  lanceolate. 
The  corolla  is  bright  rose-coloured,  with  three 
lobes.  The  bracts  and  sepals  are  silvery-green 
streaked  with  rose-colour.  TJie  plant  is  closely 
allied  to  Acanthus  Diosoonidis,  according  to 
Boissier's  description.  The  differences  are  that 
the  leaves  of  Acanthus  Perring)  a,re  grey-green 
instead  of  bright  green.  The  stem  is  very 
short  and  the  leaves  sessile.  The  stem  leaves 
are  extremely  broad  and  arranged  in  an  oval, 
not  a  circular  form.  They  are  somewhat 
broader  than  the  root-leav&.  The  bracts  are 
broad  aud  ovate :  the  lower  se^l  is  broad  and  not 
narrow  or  linear  in  shape.  'FT.  Siehe,_Mersina, 
Turh:y~in-Asia.       '■''    '■        :'■■■'     'i'"    .'  .    " 


P  0  T  A  T  0  S . 

Up-to  Date. — The  reputation  of  this  weU- 
known  variety  has  lately  been  assailed  in 
some  quarters,  but  with  us  we  find  it  still 
one  of  the  most  desirable  varieties,  for  out. 
of  nine  distinct  kinds  grown  under  field 
culture  this  one  has  given  most  satisfaction  as 
regards  weight  of  crop,  disease-resisting  capa- 
bilities, and  edible  qualities  when  cooked.  After 
all  considerations,  it  is  the  soil  that  is  the  deter- 
mining factor  with  regard  to  flavour  in  a  Potato*. 
In  localities  situated  even  a  few  miles  apart,  cue- 
often  finds  that  a  particular  Potato  that  is  giving: 
satisfaction  in  the  one  district  is  a  failure  in  the- 
other  district ;  but, to  condemn  a  variety  as  wortli- 
less  and  only  fit  for  pigs,  as  one  or  two  corre- 
spondents have  recently  done,  is,  to  my  mind,  too- 
sweeping  an  assertion.  I  am  forwarding  half-a- 
dozen  tubers  ofUp-to-Date  to  be  tested  when 
boiled  or  baked.  Not  only  are  they  of  excellent 
quality  now,  but  they  will  be  equally  good  up  to 
the  month  of  May.  J.  Mayne,  £icton  Gardens, 
Devonshire,  December.     [Excellent.  Ed. 3 

Quality  of  Cooked  Potatos. 
The  interesting  cooking  tests  to  which  Potatos 
were  recently  subjected  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co. 
at  Marks  Tey,  Essex,  and  which  showed  the 
Scotch  tubers  generally  to  be  inferior  in  quality 
to  those  from  Lincoln  and  Essex,  open  xip  som& 
interesting  themes  for  enquiry,  first,  as  to- 
whether  tubers  of  varieties  that  ripen  later  do- 
really  become  drier  and  of  better  qiiality  when 
cooked  two  or  three  months  after  lifting  than 
they  are  at  the  time  of  lifting.  As  to  this 
matter  we  have  no  assured  tests  by  which 
to  guide  us.  Generally  it  is  held  that  such 
ia  the  case,  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Scotch  varieties  subjected  to  the  cooking 
test  on  the  13th  ult.  be  again  tried  witb 
Essex  tubers  six  weeks  later.  Seeing  that  w& 
need  Scotch  tubers  for  consumption  from 
January  onward,  to  defer  such  a  further 
test  till  the  spring  is  certainly  undesirable. 
As  Mr.  C'uthbertson  is  as  deeply  interested! 
in  Scotch  tubers  as  in  those  grown  in  Essex,  the 
fullest  reliance  may  be  placed  in  his  trials.  But 
a  further  subject  for  enquiry  may  be  found  its 
the  connection,  if  any,  between  the  comparatively 
greater  sappiness  of  Scotch  Potatos,  as  the  Essex 
trial  seems  to  have  evidenced,  and  their  undoubted 
greater  strength  and  robustness  as  seed  tubers 
when  planted  in  the  south.  There  seems  to  be- 
no  fact  in  relation  to  Potatos  that  is  more- 
assured  than  is  the  one  that  Scotch-raised 
tiibers  give  far  better  growth  and  crops  south 
than  South-of-England-raised  tubers  do.  Do 
Potatos  become  more  starchy  prematurely  down 
south  than  they  do  in  the  north,  and  is  starchleas- 
ness  more  promotive  of  growth  than  is  sappiness? 
Were  that  the  case  we  in  the  south  should  fincil 
second-growth  tubers,  always  more  sappy  op 
watery  than  first-growth  tubers,  to  make  much  ^ 
the  best  seed.  Why  Scotch-grown  tubers  generally 
prodxice  the  best  growth  and  crops  southwards 
is  so  far  an  unsolved  problem.  A.  D. 

Of  the  many  exhaustive  tests  of  Potatos  re- 
cently made  in  various  directions,  the  cooking 
tests  conducted  by  Mr.  Cuthbertson  are  probably- 
one  of  the  most  valuable  series  yet  issued.  Tooi 
often  it  seems  to  me,  and  more  especially  in 
recent  years,  has  it  been  taken  for  granted  that, 
given  a  heavy  weight  per  acre  and  a  large  and 
often  un'nandsome  tuber,  the  necessary  quality  is- 
also  present.  Yet  it  is  a  curious  thing  to  note  ia 
connection  with  this  most  recent  test,  that  no 
mention  is  ^lade  of  a  variety  which  is  admitted 
to  be  the  finest  quality  Potato  extant,  and 
which  is  making  a  better  price  on  the  London, 
markets  than  any  other  variety,  and  this  not  on 
acciunt  of  any  i  .  i  ng .  but  because  of  the 
demand  by  that  expert  judge  "  the  cook."  I 
refer   to   Langworthy,    which  is  *now'  selling  at" 
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€roin  20s.  to  30s.  per  ton  more  than  can  be 
obtained  for  other  ware.  The  following  extract 
from  the  letter  of  a  large  grower  in  Scotland  is 
^Interesting  :  —  "  Notwithstanding  the  amazing 
<;heapness  of  Potatos,  my  •  Laugworthy '  is 
rselling  in  London  at  this  moment  at  00s.  per  ton. 
I  cannot  understand  why  growers  should  potter 
^way  with  gross  bulky  tubers  when  this  fine 
Potato  is  still  at  its  best."  And  those  English 
.-growers  who  know  something  of  this  variety  will 
(fully  endorse  this  remark.  Amongst  other 
^varieties  one  notices  that  the  record  of  "  Factor  " 
iis  uniformly  good,  and  maintains  its  reputation 
;as  an  excellent  all-round  Potato.  The  demand 
"for  Scotch  seed  of  this  (Langworthy)  and  Chas. 
Fidler,  which  also  maintains  a  good  place  in  this 
<;est,  is  increasingly  great,  and  points  to  a  ten- 
■dency  on  the  part  of  growers  to  secure  top  returns 
-by  having  the  best.  Many  samples  of  Laugworthy 
tfrom  the  district  from  which  my  Scotch  cargoes 
;are  drawn  (Dunbar)  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
anaking  £5  per  ton  and  over  at  the  present  time 
•on  the  London  markets.  R.  IV.  Green,  Wisbech, 
/Jecemher  2!.i. 


BOOK    NOTICE. 

» 

H-ANDSCAPE  Gardening.  By  Samuel  Palsons, 
Junr.     (London:  C.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

The  intention  of  this  book  (written  primarily 
tfor  the  denizens  of  the  United  States)  is  "  to 
stimulate  interest  in  an  inexpensive  style  of 
landscape  gardening  by  enunciating  a  few  funda- 
■anental  principles,  and  giving  an  account  of  some 
well-laid-out  grounds."  The  laying  out  of  the 
~'lawn,"  or,  as  we  should  say,  the  garden,  and  the 
■oonstruction  of  roads  and  paths,  form  the  subjects 
^•of  the  earlier  chapters.  Roads  and  paths  are 
"Considered  as  necessary  evils,  and  really  the 
Q-oads  leading  to  the  house  concern  the  architect 
.and  the  engineer  as  much  as  the  gardener ;  the 
smaller  by-ways,  however,  come  strictly  within 
4he  province  of  the  gardener,  who  should  know 
how  to  dispose  them  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
specially  how  to  avoid  their  unnecessary  multi- 
iplication  and  frivolous  and  worrying  turns 
and  twists.  The  appropriate  trees  and 
•shrubs  then  come  under  review,  the  author 
-of  course  studying  the  "environment"  as  it  is 
ananifested  in  the  northern  and  eastern  United 
■States.  In  the  Morningside  Park,  New  York,  for 
.instance,  awhole  hillside  is  systematically  planted, 
on  account  of  their  rich  colour  in  autumn,  with 
White  Dogwood,  Cornus  florida,  Andromeda  ar- 
foorea,Liqnidambar,  Scarlet  Maple,  Rhus  Osbeckii, 
.&C.  At  other  points  groups  of  si)ring-flowering 
or  of  summer-blooming  trees  are  arranged  so  that 
the  beauties  belonging  to  each  season  are  brought 
into  prominence. 

The  author  further  considers  the  question  of 
anassing  trees  and  shrubs  in  some  situations,  and  in 
others  of  placing  them  apart  wliere  their  dis- 
■tinctive  features  may  be  seen  unencumbered  by 
-surrounding  trees. 

The  remarks  on  pruning  are  eminently  judi- 
"Cious,  and  the  directions  for  the  treatment  of 
slopes,  the  formation  of  rockwork,  the  proper  vise 
of  herbaceous  plants  ai'e  replete  with  hints  which 
■the  gardener  may  profitably  consider.  The 
-selection  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  j-)articirlar 
^purposes  is  both  extensive  and  appropriate.  It 
indicates  how  large  a  choice  is  offered  to  the 
-connoisseur  and  at  the  same  time  shows  the  re- 
stricted area  from  which  the  ordinary  gardener 
gets  his  material.  The  remarks  on  bedding-out 
jplants  and  their  proper  use  are  sensible  and 
-devoid  of  exaggeration,  and  the  details,  relating 
Jilike  to  small  surburban  gardens,  town  squares, 
and  large  parks,  may  be  read  with  great  profit. 

The  book  is  well  printed,  has  a  good  index,  and 
us  copiously  illustiated.  Some  of  the  illustrations 
are  new,  but  others -are  old  friends  which  have 
■  jJone  duty  in  othir  publications.  Wo  may 
strongly  commend  the  book  to  the  notice  of  our 
lueaders.  ,,,,., 


L ILIUM   GLEHNL* 

The  illustration  of  Lilium  Glehni  at  fig.  1  has 
been  prepared  from  a  plant  which  I  found  gi'ow- 
ing  on  the  railway  eiul.:mkment  near  Asahigawa, 
in  the  centre  of  Hokkaido  (Tezo),  on  July  17, 190-1. 

In  a  paper  by  Dr.  K.  Miyabe  and  the  Rev.  John 
Batchelor  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Japan,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  2ol,  this  plant  is  said  to  be 
known  to  the  Ainos  as  "  Umbairo,"  and  to  be  used 
extensively  for  food.  The  bulbs  are  washed, 
pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  the  finer  part  of  the 


rarely  cultivated  in  Japan.  These  were  the  only 
Lilies  1  saw  in  the  island  of  Hokkaido,  though 
L.  dahuricum  is  also  common  on  sandy  beaches  and 
river  banks  in  some  localities. 

Lilies  do  not  seem  to  be  by  any  means  so 
common  or  generally  distributed  in  Japan  as  I 
had  supposed.  The  only  species  I  saw  growing 
wild  were  L.  auratum,  L.  tigrinum,  and  L.  cordi- 
folium,  of  which  L.  Glehni  appears  to  me  to  be 
hardly  more  than  a  northern  variety,  and  a 
slender  form  of  tigriniim,  which  I  take  to  be 
L.  Maximowiczii.     The   bulbs    of    tigrinum  are 


FlO.    1. — LILIUJI    GLEHNI,    FROM   YEZO. 
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flour  (called  **  imp  "),  after  drying,  is  made  into 
gruel,  with  millet  or  rice.  The  coarser  part  is 
boiled,  pounded,  and  when  rotten  made  into  large 
cakes.  The  plants  as  I  saw  them  were  usually 
i  to  5  feet  high,  with  six  to  eight  flowers  or  less, 
but  the  specimen  figured  was  exceptionally  fine, 
and  had  twenty-four  flowers  of  a  pale-yellow  with 
reddish  streaks. 

;.:  In  the  same  district,  on  wooded  slopes,  and 
generally  in  deej)  shade,  I  found  Lilium 
avenaceum,  which  is  a  much  handsomer  plant, 
with  two  to  eight  flowers  on  a  stem,  like  those 
of  a  small  Tiger  Lily  ;  but  the  bulbs  are  so 
fragile  and  brittle  that  they  are  very  difficult  to 
collect,  and,  though  also  eaten  by  the  Ainos,  are 
"•  i.  Uleliiii,  Schmidt,  Kefc.  Amur,  187. 


commonly  used  as  food,  and  when  baked  or  boiled 
are  not  at  all  bad  eating  with  a  little  salt  and 
butter. 

I  was  rather  disappointed  with  the  wild  flowers 
of  Japan  on  the  whole.  There  are  some  fiueterres- 
trial  Orchids  which  are  difficult  to  collect  in  a 
condition  to  send  to  England,  and  would  be 
difficult  to  cultivate.  Almost  the  only  very 
desirable  plant  that  I  saw  which  I  have  not  had 
in  cultivation  was  Shortia  imiflora,  which  was 
very  abundant  in  the  dense  shady  forest  of  Soia- 
dopitys  vorticillata  and  Thujopsis  dolabrata,  in 
one  place  in  the  Central  Alps  at  about  3.000  feet 
elevation.  Tliough  the  flowers  ai'e  larger  than 
those  of  Shortia  galacifolia,  they  seem  to  be  much 
less  freely  produced  (at  least  in  the  shade  of  the 
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forest),  where  the  plant  formed  large  spreading 
tufts.  Sehizocodon  soldanelloides,  which  grows 
abundantly  higher  up,  is  probably  the  most 
interesting  of  the  Alpine  plants,  and  the  oc- 
curence of  Diapensia  lapponica,  found  on  the 
Tatsu-ga-tate  by  Mr.  Atkinson  is  very  interesting. 
Conandron  ramondioides,  which  I  saw  on  wet 
sandstone  rocks  in  the  Kisogawa  Valley,  at 
about  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  is  also  a  very  curious 
and  beautiful  plant,  and  is  easy  to  grow  in  pots 
in  a  cold  greenhouse,  as  it  goes  completely  to 
rest  in  winter.  Plants  sent  me  from  Japan  five 
or  six  years  ago  have  increased  considerably  in 


HORTICULTUEE  IN  SOUTH 

Al  RICA. 

A  Beautt  Spot  in  the  Transvaal. — "Where, 
in  the  name  of  goodness,  is  Irene  ?  "  you  ask.  '"'A 
beautiful  name ;  but  is  it  also  a  beautiful  place  y " 
Irene,  I  may  say,  is  a  sometime  notable  spot  in  the 
Transvaal,  on  the  direct  road  between  Johannes- 
burg and  Pretoria,  near  to  the  latter  place.  It 
stands  on  the  Eand  higli  veldt,  at  a  lower  altitude 
than  the  Golden  City,  and  is  some  5,000  feet 
above  mean  sea-level. 

A  beautiful  name  "  Irene  "  certainly  is,  and  a 
very    beautiful    garden    also,    seeing    that    the 


were  the  grounds  to  be  laid  out  and  planted'. 
Mr.  Nelmapuis  being  then  in  Europe,  looked 
around  to  find,  if  possible,  a  suitable  landscape- 
gardener,  and  hearing  that  a  clever  young  German 
was  then  at  the  Orchid  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Sander,  St.  Albans,  who  had  received  his  earlier 
experience  in  the  French  gardens  and  nurseries,, 
sent  for  him,  and  finding  him  eflBcient,  with  ideas 
of  his  own,  engaged  Mr.  Puchs  and  despatched 
him  at  once  to  the  scene  of  his  future  work  in  the 
Transvaal,  to  begin  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds, 
at  Irene. 
Mr.  Fuchs  amusingly  refers  to  his  work  and 


Fig.  2.— the  garden  staff  at  "  irene,"  Transvaal. 


size.  Alpine]  plants,  though  cultivated  to  some 
extent  by  a  few  amateurs  in  Japan,  are  not  long- 
lived  in  gardens  owing  to  the  tropical  heat  of  the 
summer,  and  are  not  so  numerous  or  varied  as  in 
the  Alps,  Himalayas,  and  the  Altai  mountains, 
or  on  Mount  Tacoma  in  Washington,  which  I 
visited  on  my  way  back  to  St.  Louis  in  August. 
H.  J.  Elwes,  Colesbornc. 


FORESTERS'  Diary.  —  Webster's  Foresters' 
Pocket  Diary  and  Note-Book  has  been  issued  by 
W.  Eider  &  Son,  164,  Aldersgate  Street.  It  is 
a  most  convenient  little  publication,  containing 
in  addition  to  a  diary  just  the  sort  of  information 
that  the  busy  man  wants,  whether  in  the  woods 
and  nurseries  or  at  the  desk.  An  index  further 
helps  the  reader  to  find  what  he  wants. 


Transvaal  as  a  whole  cannot  by  any  means  be 
cilled  beautiful.  Grand  and  awe-inspiring,  with 
a  wonderfully  fertile  soil,  the  high  veldt,  the 
goldfields  of  South  Africa,  is  now  denuded  of  aU 
its  indigenous  woodlands,  and  is  chiefly  a  water- 
less and  dusty  waste,  except  in  the  river-beds 
around  Zeerust  and  Potchefstroom.  A  notable 
place,  Irene,  because  here  dwelt  the  late  A.  Hugo 
Nelmapuis,  a  founder,  if  not  the  finder,  of  the 
Transvaal  Goldfields,  called  the  Eand  (Witwaters- 
rand  or  White  Waters  Eeef).  Here,  then,  at 
Irene,  Mr.  Nelmapuis,  the  pioneer  of  the  Gold 
Reef,  built  his  house,  and  desired  to  lay  out  his 
grounds  in  a  well-watered  valley — at  that  time, 
when  gold  was  first  discovered,  a  treeless  and 
a  barren  veldt  waste. 

The   house   was    easily   designed   and   erected 
where  funds  were  plentiful ;    but  not   so  easily 


wages  when  Mr.  Nelmapuis,  fortunately  for  both, 
found  him  at  the  St.  Albans  nurseries.  He  was- 
there,  he  says,  receiving  14s.  per  week,  and  his 
living  cost  him  19s.  Probably  his  wage  was  larger 
than  he  could  have  got  in  the  French  gardens 
and  nurseries,  but  not  so  his  living,  which  is  pro- 
vided at  a  less  cost  on  the  Continent  than  in 
England.  But  the  serious  part  of  the  business 
was  that  he  was  spending  in  England  5s.  per  week 
more  than  he  earned,  so  a  change  as  quickly  as- 
possible  was  certainly  desirable,  although  I  have- 
no  doubt  that  the  English  practice  Mr.  Fuchs 
obtained  was  more  than  worth  the  5s.  weekly 
loss. 

Irene  then  arose  under  Mr.  Puchs's  skilful 
work,  and  became  in  a  few  years  a  Paradise, 
as  trees  and  plants  where  water  is  in  the 
Transvaal    grow     and    thrive     very    quickly,    a 
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five-years'  Transvaal  growth  beinff  equal  to  an 
English  growth  (even  in  Devon  or  Cornwall)  of 
twenty  or  more  year?,  as  witness  the  recent 
wonderful  covering  -  up  of  the  Johannesburg 
suburbs,  which  only  five  or  six  years  ago  were 
but  bare  veldt,  a  barren  and  desolate  land 
indeed. 

But  the  Irene  estate  as  Mr.  Fuchs  left  it  some 
ten  years  ago  was  magnificent.  Irene  is  now  in 
other  hands,  and  it  lias,  I  regret  to  say,  much  de- 
generated, being  used  as  a  semi-nursery,  badly 
managed,  as  half  nurseries  and  half  pleasure- 
grounds  generally  are,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  being  made  the  best  of.  Mr.  Nelmapuis, 
alas  !  died  too  soon,  and  the  family  having  left  for 
Europe,  Irene  was  sold,  and  Mr.  Fucbs  left  in  order 
to  establish  his  present  prosperous  business  in 
Johannesburg  at  the  Kand  Nurseries  and  the  Hen- 
wood's  Arcade  Floral  Depot.    He  is  undoubtedly 


NURSERY    NOTES. 


PLANTS  IN  BLOOM  AT  MESSRS.  J.  VEITCH 
AND  K(»NS. 
As  the  years  advance  so  do  the  species  of 
plants,  mostly  of  recent  introduction,  which  come 
naturally  into  flower  at  this  "dead"  season, 
or  are  made  so  to  do  under  a  regime  of  forcing 
after  suitable  preparation.  One  form  of  this  is 
retardation  in  cool  chambers,  as  in  the  case  of 
Lily  of  the  Valley  and   Lilac. 

Tking  the  cool  show  house  first  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  paid  to  the  nursery  on  Monday, 
December  19,  I  found  it  very  gay  with  Camellias, 
small  plants  of  about  2  feet  in  height  each  carry- 
ing from  three  to  six  flowers  of  mostly  large  size, 
which  is  unusual  in  small  young  plants.  One 
of  the  more  conspicuous  is  the  old  C.  Chandleri 
elegans,  a  flower  of  more  than  ordinary  size,  fairly 


Fig.  3.- 


-ME.    FUCHS   DIRECTING   THE   KAFFIR    "  BOYS 
GAEDEKS  AT    "  lEENE,"  TKANSVAAL. 


IN  THE 


the  Band  Decorator,  and  as  much  sought  after  by 
the  wealthy  magnates  of  the  Rand  for  decorative 
work  as  he  is  esteemed  by  them,  for  all  his  work  is 
of  a  high  class,  and  he  well  deserves  success. 

Mr.  Fuchs  is  a  bachelor,  and  lives  at  his  villa 
at  the  nurseries  of  some  200  acres  in  extent, 
beyond  Sansouci,  and  dispenses  hospitality  there 
with  a  free  and  generous  hand.  Mr.  Fuchs  had 
the  honour  to  present  personally  a  bouquet  of 
Transvaal  Orchids  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain 
on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  Johannesburg  in 
1903  (see  Oardeners'  Chronicle,  March  21,  1903, 
p.  179,  fig.  75) ;  and  the  late  Colonial  Secretary 
and  his  charming  wife  drove  out  to  see  Mr.  Fuchs's 
nursery,  and  were  delighted  with  what  they  saw. 
It  was  on  that  visit  that  Mrs.  Chamberlain  said 
to  Mr.  Fuchs,  "And  you  surely  do  not  always 
intend  to  remain  without  a  wife  in  this  lovely 
spot?"  "But,  Madam,  I  am  too  happy  and 
busy  here,  and  too  well  looked  after  by  Madam  my 
housekeeper  to  desire  to  alter  my  mode  of 
life,"  was  Mr.  Fuchs's  answer.  Alfred  Chandler, 
F.R.Met.Soc,  F.R.H.S. 


full,  light  rose  in  colour  mottled  with  white  ;  also 
Baronne  Lequay,  white  striped  with  rose  colour  ; 
imbricata  Madame  Hovey,  and  other  favourite 
varieties  (the  foliage  of  these  plants  was  all  that 
could  be  desired).  Among  other  plants  in  bloom 
were  the  comparatively  new  Lindenbergia  grandi- 
flora,  a  species  having  an  almost  continuous 
flowering  habit  and  numerous  yellow  flowers  of 
the  same  tint  as  that  of  Celsia  cretica  ;  Salvia 
splendens,  many  specimens  of  Daphne  indica 
rubra,  some  choice  Cyclamens  of  the  grandiflora 
type ;  beautifully  -  flowered  neat  exampl  es  of 
Azalea  indica  as  globular-headed  standards  of 
IJ  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  including  the  favourite  Deutche 
Perle,  the  best  for  bringing  into  bloom  at  this 
season,  and  several  Ericas,  viz.,  melanthera, 
hyemalis,  and  gracilis  ;  Roman  Hyacinths,  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  nicely  bloomed ;  Christmas  Roses 
showing  some  few  flowers,  and  giving  promise 
of  a  good  succession  ;  some  finely  -  fruited 
small  specimens  of  Aucuba  japonica  vera, 
and  one  pyramidal  -  trained  plant  covered  with 
fruits    just  ripening    of  .Cratsegus    Pyracantha 


Lelandi.      A  few  Tree-Carnations    added   colour 
biit  not  discernible  fragrance  to  the  whole. 

The  warm  show,  otherwise  rockery,  house- 
afforded  specimens  in  fine  flower  of  Jacobinia^ 
( Justicia)  coccinea,  J.  chrysostephana  with  showy 
orange-coloured  flowers,  Reinwardtia  tetragyna, 
Caraguata  ligulata  splendens  (the  bracts  of  a 
vivid  scarlet  tint).  Euphorbia  (Poinsettia)  piJ- 
cherrima,  and  the  rich  purple-flowered  Lasiandra^ 

It  was  noted  that  the  warm-house  plants 
generally  .are  grown  at  this  season,  and  indeed' 
always,  at  a  lower  degree  of  temperature  than, 
was  at  one  time  considered  by  cultivators  advis- 
able, with  the  advantages  of  more  endurable- 
conditions  for  those  inspecting  or  working  among: 
them,  greater  freedom  from  insects,  stiirdier 
growth,  and  a  lessened  coal  bill. 

The  Codiseum  (Croton)  house  contained  an, 
admirable  assortment  of  highly  coloured  plants- 
of  sizes  suitable  for  table  adornment  and  indoor 
use  generally  where  small  things  are  desirable. 
A  grand  lot  of  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata  was. 
remarked.  One  of  the  transformed  pits  of  oldl 
time,  now  a  commodious  span-house,  was  filled 
with  "  table  plants,"  including  well-grown  and- 
coloured  examples  of  Dracaenas,  such  as  Flam- 
ingo, Mayii,  Prince  Manouk  Bey  with  narrowish, 
erect  leaves  of  a  deep  red  tint;  the  showy 
norwoodiensis  Jamesi,  with  narrow  leaves  of  a 
reddish-crimson  tint,  a  variety  of  Australian, 
origin,  and  others. 

In  another  similarly  reconstructed  house  were- 
a  capital  lot  of  Eucharis  amazonica  now  beginning- 
to  open  their  flowers  ;  of  Aralia  Veitchii  gracU- 
lima,  A.  leptophylla,  reticulata,  and  other  species- 
of  these  graceful  plants  suitable  for  table  uses,  &c. 
The  singular-looking  Urceolina  aurea  and  several 
specimens  of  Ntegelia  exoniensis,  whose  showy 
scarlet  flowers  make  it  so  valuable  as  a  decora- 
tive plant  at  this  season,  were  observed.  Of 
Pandanus  Veitchii  numerous  small  examples- 
occurred  in  this  and  other  houses.  It  is  a  plant- 
that  is  very  generally  in  use,  as  are  also  the- 
varieties  of  Rex  Begonias. 

The  more  noteworthy  varieties  of  the 
winter-flowering  section  of  Begonia  consisted  of 
Agatha,  resembling  in  general  aspect  the  better 
known  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  but  having  larger  and 
richer-coloured  flowers,  and  more  compact  in, 
habit.  The  blooms  last  well,  and  withstand 
London  fogs  better  than  any  other  variety. 
Mrs.  Heal,  one  of  the  finest  of  this  section,, 
was  observed  in  some  quantity,  possessing 
a  height  of  2  to  3  feet,  robust,  with  almost 
orbicular  leaves,  and  very  stout  stems.  The- 
peduncles  carry  from  five  to  seven  and  nine- 
flowers  each,  3  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  fine 
carmine  touched  with  scarlet.  Some  of  the 
plants  observed  had  been  in  bloom  since 
early  October.  Winter  Cheer,  another  of  this- 
section,  was  observed  splendidly  in  flower, 
the  trusses  massive,  and  consisting  of  numerous- 
scarlet  flowers  of  about  3  inches  in  diameter. 
The  plant  grows  and  flowers  well  in  d  and  6-inch 
pots.  Winter  Perfection,  a  bright  rose-pink- 
flowered  variety,  has  charming  semi-double  flowers- 
of  the  same  size  as  the  last  named.  It  is  a  sturdy,, 
erect,  free-flowering,  beautiful  variety.  Julius 
has  flowers  of  a  faint  pink  shade  suffused  with 
white,  resembling  those  of  a  double  Neriumi 
Oleander.  Ensign  has  a  rosy-crimson  flower,  and 
the  habit  of  growth  of  Winter  Cheer.  Those  of 
the  above  -  named  varieties  were  struck  fromi 
cuttings  taken  in  August  last.  Plants  of  Coleus- 
thyrsoideus,  3  feet  in  height,  and  each  main, 
growth  terminated  with  a  spike  of  bright  blue 
flowers,  were  struck  in  July.  Some  plants  of 
Moschosraa  riparium  were  smothered  with  their- 
white,  Spiriea-like  spikes  of  flowers.  Plants  of 
Epiphyllum  truncatum  in  variety  coming  into- 
bloom  were  noted. 

Of  Javanico-jasminiflorum  hybrid  Rhododen- 
drons   I    noted    Cloth    of    Gold,    golden-yellow 
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flowers  in  bold  trusses ;  Princess  Beatrice,  pale 
yellow  suffused  with  pink  :  Mrs.  Heal,  the  only- 
pure  white  variety ;  Princess  Alexandra,  white 
with  a  faint  blush  tinge ;  Hercules,  a  large 
■flower  of  a  deep  yellow  tint ;  and  Little  Beauty, 
red  flowers,  small  growing,  excellent  for  forming 
sprays. 

In  the  Orchid-houses  the  following  were  noted 
in  bloom — Cypripedium  insigne  Harefield  Hail 
variety,  C.  Hitchinsianum,  C.  Spicerianum,  C. 
Prospero,  C.  Sedeni,  La^lia  Olivia  x  =  L.  crispa 
X  L.  xanthina,  the  flowers  forming  a  pleasing 
.combination  of  primrose  and  pink  tints ;  Lrelio- 
<3attleya  Proteus,  a  cross  between  L.  cinnabarina 
.and  Cattleya  amethystoglossa  :  L.-C.  luminosa  = 
Laelia  tenebrosa  and  Cattleya  aurea;  L.-C.  Bryan, 
a  cross  from  C.  Gaskelliana  and  L.  crispa,  a  fine 
large  truss,  the  lip  of  rare  brightness,  the  flower 
^joming  out  splendidly  under  artificial  light. 

The  stock  of  Lajlias,  Vandas,  Cattleyas  Trianfe 
.and  labiata,  now  housed  in  the  ouce  show  green- 
house, are  looking  the  picture  of  healthy  vigour ; 
'but  nothing  was  noted  in  flower  among  them. 
F.M. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT    REGISTER. 


APPLE  ANNIE  ELIZABETH. 
I  AM  forwarding  you  examples  of  this  excellent 
3ate-keeping  Apple,  taken  from  the  fruit-room  at 
Wentworth  House  to-day.  You  will  observe  the 
flesh  is  extremely  solid,  and  for  market  purposes 
should  be  one  of  the  best  varieties,  being  of  suit- 
.able  size  and  of  good  appearance.  Mr.  H.  E. 
i;d wards,  gr.,  Wentworth  House,  Mill  Hill,  N.W., 
speaks  very  highly  of  this  Apple.  As  grown 
•ordinarily  on  the  northern  heights  of  Finchley, 
it  proves  a  good  cropper,  the  fruits  are  of  useful 
size,  and  keep  good  for  a  very  long  time.  The 
-flesh  is  excellent  when  cooked.  If  kept  till  March 
the  fruits  are  not  at  all  unsuitable  for  dessert 
j)urposes.  Stephen  Castle,  Becemher  19.  [Six  ex- 
.cellent  specimens  of  this  well  -  known  Apple 
accompanied  the  above  letter.  Ed.] 

I  send  you  herewith  a  few  fruits  of  Apple 
•Cornish  Gilliflower.  They  are  from  orchard- 
grown  trees  on  grass,  and  the  fruits  find  great 
iavour  with  my  employer,  as  also  do  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Adam's  Pearmain,  Braddick's  Nonpareil, 
Old  Nonpareil,  Sturmer  Pippin,  and  Allen's  Ever- 
lasting, with  Devonshire  Quarrenden  and  Lady 
.^Sudeley  for  consumption  early  in  the  season. 
Another  good  early  variety  that  one  scarcely  ever 
■sees  mentioned  out  of  Cornwall  is  Lucomb  or 
Pince's  Seedling,  ripening  about  the  same  time 
as  Lady  Sudeley.  King  of  Tompkin's  County 
succeeds  well  with  las,  and  in  most  seasons  is 
grandly  coloured,  but,  like  King  of  Pippins, 
Wyken  Pippin,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Allington 
■Kppin,  and  Worcester  Pearmain  find,  but  little 
'  ■'favour  here  as  dessert  varieties.  Philip  H.  Murton, 
The  Qdns.,  Penrose  Helston,  Cornwall,  December  21. 
[The  large  fruits  of  Cornish  Gillifiower  have  a 
■rough  exterior  that  is  not  specially  inviting  in  a 
-dessert  Apple,  but  the  flavour  is  very  good 
indeed  and  distinct  from  that  of  most  other 
varieties.  The  flesh  is  very  firm  and  not  juicy. 
Probably  the  fruits  would  have  been  even  •'better 
a  fortnight  earlier.  Ed.J 

Peach  Sneed,  ok  Earliest  of  All, 
^^s  figured  and  described  in  the  Revue  Horticole 

for  December  IG.     This  is  an  American  variety 
"  •which  ripens  its  fruits  one  or  even   two  weeks 

■earlier  than  any  other  variety. 


"The  Horticultural  Directory  FOR  1905." 

— As  this  is  the  forty-sixth  annual  edition  it  is 
(not  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  the  fact, 
■  as  all  business  men  'will,  like  ourselves,  know  of 
■jts^value  from  daily  use.  .   ■■    ■         .      .  i 


[At  the  hi'ffintiiii'i  of  a  vac  year,  we  have,  in 
accordance  with  our  usual  practice,  made  certain 
changes  in  our  ■iccrhly  Calendar.  Our  ohject  is  to 
lay  before  our  readers  each  week  practical  directions 
written  by  men  of  acknowledged  pre-eminence  in 
their  several  departinenh,  and  v:ho  are  in  actual 
practice.  In  our  pnsent  issue  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  (jive  the  portraits  of  those  who  have  kindly  con- 
sented to  write  the  Calendar  for  the  present  year. 
To  those  who  have  retired  wc  tender  our  thanks 
for  the  services  they  have  rendered.    Ed.] 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fyfe,  Gardener  to   Lady  Wantaoe,   Loekinge 
Park,  Wantage, 

Peas.  —  By  a 
proper  selection 
of  varieties  and 
careful  cultiva- 
tion the  natu- 
r.al  season  of 
this  favotu'ite 
vegetable  may 
be  extended  by 
two  months  at 
Irast.  No  time 
must  be  lost 
)  lof  oi'e  sowing 
seeds.  Fill 
some  4  -  inch 
pots  with  old 
potting  soil,  and 
sow  at  least  five 
Peas  in  each 
pot.  Use  suffi- 
cient pots  to 
provide  plants 
tor  the  supply 
under  glass, 
and  for  planting  -  out  in  the  open  border  in 
March.  Those  to  be  forced  under  glass  should 
be  put  near  to  the  glass  in  heated  pits,  admit- 
ting air  whenever  practicable  to  do  so,  and  those 
for  planting-out  in  March  may  be  placed  in  cold 
frames.  The  varieties  we  have  found  best  here 
for  this  purpose  are  Chelsea  Gem,  and  of  taller 
•varieties  Sutton's  Giant,  Veitch's  Early  Marrow, 
and  'Edwin  Beckett,  handsome  podded  varieties. 
Last  season  I  formed  a  very  favourable  opinion 
of  Carter's  May  Flower.  At  the  same  time  as 
sowing  the  seeds  in  pots  we  make  our  first  sowing, 
weather  permitting,  in  the  open  garden  upon  a 
south  border  previously  prepared.  The  variety 
used  is  Exonia,  which  grows  8^  feet  high.  The 
drills  are  made  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  of 
some  leaf-soil,  wood-ashes,  stable-droppings,  old 
potting-soil  and  soot,  all  mixed  together  and  in 
dry  condition,  to  be  put  into  the  drill  before 
and  after  the  seeds  are  sown.  The  drills 
are  made  about  level  with  this  compost,  and 
are  then  covered  with  the  ordinary  soil  taken 
from  the  drills.  When  sowing  at  this  season 
we  employ  double  the  quantity  of  seeds  we 
should  use  in  spring,  and  if  considered  neces- 
sary the  plants  are  thinned  out  subsequently. 

Onions. — Immediate  preparations  should  be 
made  for  this  crop  by  deep  cultivation  and  liberal 
applications  of  manure.  If  this  be  done  no 
change  of  soil  will  be  necessary,  for  during  the 
last  ten  years  I  have  grown  Onions  on  the  same 
ground,  and  yet  get  bulbs  from  2  to  3.V  lb.  in 
weight.  But  in  order  to  secure  this  object  the 
seeds  must  be  sown  now,  and  for  this  purpose 
we  use  clean  pots  3  inches  in  diameter.  These 
are  filled  with  light,  moderately  rich  soil 
made  pretty  firm,  and  a  few  seeds  are  dropped 
in  the  centre  of  each  pot.  The  pots  are  then 
placed  in  a  temperature  of  60°  to  55°,  and  kept 
ilear  to  the  glass.  The  best  variety  for  this  pur- 
pose is  a  well-selected  variety  of  Ailsa  Craig. 
Magnum  Bonum  and  Crimson  Globe  should  be 
grown  for  supplying  variety.  When  seeds  are 
sown  in  the  open  garden  during  March,  I  find 
Veitch's  Main  Crop  to  be  the  best  variety.  This 
V^'riety  'may  also  be  sown  now  in  boxes,  placed  in 
•  cold  frames,  and  transplanted  in  the  spring. 


FRUITS  UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Dr.  Corbet,  Impuey  Hall 
Gardens,  DroitWich. 

Pot  Vines  wUl 
now  be  in  vari- 
ous stages  of 
growth,  and  the 
details  in  their 
culti  vation 
must  be  given 
attention  at  the 
proper  time. 
Especial  care 
has  been  necess- 
ary  recently 
owing  to  dense 
fogs  and  other 
— - —  adverse  climatic 

conditions,  but 
satisfactory  progress  will  have  been  made  if  the 
excellent  advice  given  by  my  predecessor  in  the 
Calendar  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  1904  has 
been  faithfully  followed.  In  gardens  where  fruit 
is  required  at  an  early  date,  light  and  rich 
top-dressings  of  good  fibrous  loam  with  some 
approved  Vine-manure  added  should  be  given 
the  Vines  as  soon  as  the  Grapes  have  been 
thinned,  and  a  temperature  of  68°  may  be  main- 
tained at  night  in  mild  weather,  especially  in 
houses  where  some  covering  can  be  placed  over 
the  roof -lights  to  conserve  the  heat.  Excessively 
high  temperatures,  however,  must  be  avoided 
until  the  fruit  is  set,  as  nothing"  would  be  gained 
by  trying  to  hurry  the  Vines  during  the  early 
stages  of  their  growth.  See  that  tepid  water 
is  supplied  to  the  roots  as  often  as  required, 
occasionally  substituting  for  the  clear  water  some 
weak  liquid-manure.  Keep  the  atmosphere  moist, 
but  avoid  damping  the  floors  too  frequently  in  dull 
or  wet  weather,  rather  add  fresh  fermenting  mate- 
rial where  this  is  used,  and  if  it  he  turned  repeatedly 
this  will  help  to  keep  up  the  necessary  degree  of 
moisture.  Those  Vines  which  are  now  approach- 
ing the  flowering  stage  should  be  afforded  a 
temperature  of  05°  at  night,  which  may  vary  a 
few  degrees  more  or  less  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  weather.  A  rise  by  day  of  10°  or 
15°  with  sun-heat  may  be  permitted.  Admit  a 
little  air  for  a  short  time  on  all  favourable 
occasions,  but  prevent  cold  draughts.  The 
atmosphere  should  be  slightly  dryer  during  the 
time  the  Vines  are  in  flower,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  tap  the  rods  lightly  in  the  brightest 
■part  of  the  day  in  order  to  distribute  the  pollen. 
Tie  the  shoots  into  position  as  they  increase  in 
length,  Stopping  them  at  two  joints  be.rond  each 
bunch,  and  removing  those  shoots  that  will  not 
be  required  for  supplying  the  necessary  degree  of 
shade.  Later  Vines  that  have  onl.y  just 
commenced  to  grow  must  lie  watered  with 
extreme  care.  Ceirse  to  syringe  them  as  soon 
as  the  buds  have  broken  evenly  into  growth,  but 
supply  the  necessary  moisture  by  damping  all 
other  available  spaces  in  the  house. 

THE   ORCHID  HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  YoirNfi,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick 
Wld.iN,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn.  East  Slieen,  S.W. 

A  good  Begin- 
ning.  —  During 
the  last  weeks  'dt 
the  old  year  we 
have  had  one  Of 
the  worst  vioita- 
I  tious  of  fog  that 
lias  occurred  in 
'  my  Orchid-grow- 
ing experience. 
The  effects  of 
this  will  be  dis- 
agreeably appa- 
rent for  a  long 
time  to  come.  It 
is  at  such  periods 
that  the  suitability  or  otherwise  of  the  houses  and 
compartments  used  for  Orchid  cultivation  is 
proved.  Too  many  beginners,  on  deciding  to 
form  a  collection,  utilise  ordioary  plant  or  Cu- 
cumber houses,  without  paying  much  regard  to 
the  necessary  conveniences  for  providing  eflicient 
■ventilation,  atmospheric  ■moisture,  and  good  light, 
and   then   it  a   fair    amount  of    success   is  not 
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attained,  the  venture  ends  either  in  disappoint- 
ment or  in  the  discharge  of  the  employe.  A  skilful 
grower  may  contrive  to  grow  his  plants  under 
adverse  circumstances,  but  give  him  suitable 
houses,  erected  in  the  best  position  obtainable, 
and  he  alone  is  then  to  blame  if  the  very 
best  results  are  not  secured.  There  are,  how- 
ever, one  or  two  circumstances  which  ai^ 
beyond  the  cultivator's  control,  such  as  local  and 
climatic  conditions,  and  these  will  to  a  large 
extent  influence  the  growth  of  his  plants. 
Orchid-houses  should  be  erected  on  the  south 
side  of  a  high  wall,  or  in  such  a  position  as  will 
afford  protection  from  northerly  winds.  They 
should  be  compact,  and  rirn  from  the  north  to 
the  south,  so  that  the  plants  on  each  side  may 
share  in  the  daily  sunshine.  The  houses  should 
be  of  moderate  height  only,  and  have  a  roof-angle 
of  about  15°.  Ample  means  of  ventilation  are 
necessary  both  in  the  walls  and  roofs.  Sufficient 
water-pipes  should  be  provided  to  furnish  the  re- 
quisite degree  of  warmth  without  having  to  unduly 
heat  the  pipes.  That  atmospheric  moisture  may 
be  fairly  constant  and  arise  naturally  from  the 
floors,  these  should  be  made  of  coke-breeze  or 
suitable  refuse  from  the  stokeholes.  Any  brickwork 
needed  inside  should  be  constructed  with  good 
porous  bricks,  using  as  little  cement  as  possible. 
Tanks  for  the  collection  and  storage  of  rain-water 
are  needed,  but  if  they  extend  beneath  the 
stages  any  distance  they  should  be  covered  over, 
excepting  here  and  there  for  dipping  a  supply 
from.  Double  stages  are  almost  always  essential, 
the  lower  one  to  be  covered  with  moisture-holding 
material,  and  the  upper  one,  4  to  Ij  inches  above, 
made  of  laths  an  inch  or  so  apart.  With  .houses 
combining  the  foregoing  essential  characteristics, 
a  good  beginning  will  have  been  made. 

Temper atUTi^s,  S(c. — During  the  shortest  days 
much  work  other  than  cleaning  cannot  be  under- 
taken, and  so  long  as  the  temperatures  are  pro- 
perly regiUated,  water  intelligently  afforded  to 
such  plants  as  need  it,  and  the  requisite  degree 
of  humidity  maintained  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
plants  should  pass  satisfactorily  through  the  dull 
season.  As  a  guide  the  following  figures  should 
be  approximately  maintained  during  this  '"Zunth 
and  February,  always  allowing  the  temperatures 
to  decrease  when  severe  frosts  or  cold  winds  pre- 
vail, and  raising  them  proportionately  during 
mild  weather  :  Stove  or  East  Indian-house,  ti5°  by 
day,  GO"  by  night;  Cattleya  and  Me^-ican-houses, 
60°  by  day,  and  55"  by  night ;  Intermediate-house, 
58"  by  day,  and  .j3"  by  night ;  Masdevallia-house, 
55"  by  day,  and  50°  by  night ;  Odont^i>glossum-house, 
53°  by  day,  and  48°  by  night.  These  are  tempe- 
ratures to  be  promoted  solely  by  fire-heat,  and  a 
considerable  rise  may  be  allowed  during  the  day- 
time when  arising  from  solar-heat. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Mn.LEK,  Gardener  to  the  Countess  Bective, 
Underley  Hall,  Westmoreland. 

Improvements. — This  is 
a  suitable  time  of  the 
year  to  make  altera- 
tionsand  improvements. 
The  flower  gardenerwill 
have  his  notes  of  suc- 
cesses and  failures  ob- 
tained last  summer  to 
refresh  his  memory  and 
aidhim  in  hisendeavour 
to  secure  improvement. 
In  all  departments  this 
is  most  likely  to  re- 
sult from  simplicity 
of  arrangement,  and 
an  endeavour  to  copy 
Nature  in  her  most  pleasing  features. 

Fencing. — See  that  the  fence  enclosing  the  flower 
garden  is  proof  against  vermin.  If  galvanised- 
wire-netfing  is  used,  and  requires  replacing  with 
new,  it  may  be  well  to  know  that  instead  of  bury- 
'ing  it  9  inches  in  the  usual  way  it  is  quite  as 
satisfactory  to  bend  at  right  angles  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  iofit.  and  fasten  level  with  the 
ground,  with  wooden  pegs  a  yard  or  so  apart. 
The  wire  soon  embeds  itself  in  th,e  grass,  and 
does  not  rust' fdr  many  yeWs. 

Shrubherie's. — Press  fbrwkrd  With  tm'  gi-ubbing 
and  blasting  of  roots,  trenching,  wheeling,  and 


all  similar  operations  in  readiness  for  the  planting 
season.  Shrubs  for  winter  effect  are  now  at 
their  best,  and  when  plaiit._-d  in  the  best  manner 
are  very  satisfactory.  On  a  sunny  bank  a  group 
of  Eubus  biflorus  (the  'Whitewashed  Bramble)  is 
very  eft'ectiveassociated  with  Piceapungensglauca, 
Cryptomeria  elegans,  Cotoneaster  frigida  (well 
berried),  and  Cornus  sanguinea,  with  Bamboos 
for  a  background.  Finns  sylvestris  aurea  is  the 
brightest  of  the  golden-coloured  shrubs.  Golden 
Hollies,  Taxus  fastigiata  aurea,  T.  baccata  aurea, 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  8mithi,  Eetinospora  plu- 
mosa  aurea,  and  Diplopappus  chrysophyllus 
(Cassinia  fulvida)  follow  in  the  order  named. 

Transplanting  Shrubs. — When  regulating  shrub- 
beries there  are  always  some  specimens  worth 
moving,  and  good-sized  trees  with  proportionate 
balls  can  be  easily  transplanted  with  every 
prospect  of  success  by  using  a  mason's  bogie  in 
lieu  of  a  transplanting  machine.  Prepare  the  ball, 
say  3  feet  in  diameter,  then  have  four  stout  boards 
a  little  longer  than  the  width  of  the  bogie,  and 
secure  these  well  imderneath  the  ball  at  front, 
back,  and  sides  by  wooden  blocks  and  bricks  at 
each  corner,  bearing  in  mind  the  width  of  bogie. 
Keep  the  tree  perpendicular,  raise  each  corner 
alternately,  and  undermine  the  ball.  Now  that 
the  boards  have  got  the  weight,  prepare  an  inclined 
path,  and  run  the  bogie  miderneath  ;  reduce  the 
pillars  till  the  bogie  has  its  load,  then  with  levers 
and  a  steady  pull  the  tree  will  be  raised  out  of  the 
hole.  Having  decided  on  a  position  in  which  to 
replant  the  tree,  make  a  hole  and  path,  run  the 
bogie  down,  block  up  the  boards  to  relieve  the 
bogie,  then  lower  the  ball  of  theroots  to  the  proper 
level,  ram  good  soil  underneath,  take  away  blocks 
and  boards,  use  friable  soil  amongst  the  roots, 
and  the  tree  will  be  firmly  and  expeditiously 
planted. 

THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  \V.  n.  CLAitKE,  Gardener  to  Sir  William  Plowdes, 
Aston  Rowant,  Oxon. 

Even  in  the 
winter  months 
there  is  much 
work  to  occupy 
the  attention  of 
the  grower  of 
hardy  frnits, 
such  as  tree 
planting,  ma- 
nuring, prun- 
ing, staking, 
nailing,  train- 
ing, and  the 
destruction  of 
lichen  and  in- 
sect pests  by 
spraying,  &c. 
Each  of  these 
operations  will 
be  given  attention  in  this  column  in  due  course. 

Planting  Fruit-trees. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  items  in  successful  fruit  cultivation. 
Where  it  has  been  delayed  in  some  localities 
owing  to  frost  and  snow,  the  work  should  be  pro- 
ceeded wit'n  as  expeditiously  as  possible  immedi- 
ately the  soil  is  found  to  be  in  such  a  condition 
that  it  can  be  satisfactorily  worked.  A  great 
many  failures  in  fruit  growing  are  the  result  of 
stunted  growth,  canker,  Ac,  that  follow  "  slip- 
shod "  planting.  It  will  pay  well  to  do  this  work 
thoroughly  and  skilfully.  The  natural  conditions 
of  the  site  and  soil  are  the  first  considerations. 
In  some  low-lying  gardens  where  there  are  no 
practical  means  of  draining,  effective  measures 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  roots  growing 
down  into  a  cold  and  wet  subsoil.  A  quantity  of 
bi'oken  bricks,  lime-rubble,  slates,  or  concrete 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  not  too  deep  a  hole,  and 
well  rammed  together,  will  answer  this  pui'pose. 
Where  the  subsoil  consists  of  chalk,  the  foregoing 
remarks  are  also  essential,  otherwise  if  the  roots 
are  allowed  to  descend  into  the  chalk  a  sickly- 
looking  tree  will  result,  and  it  will  need  to  be 
lifted  and  replanted.  IJefore  proceeding  to  plant 
the  tree  trim  ftU  d^magetl,,  roots, ,  by  .making  .an 
upward  cut,  and  from  the  apeJ^  of  eaifh  roc^t  neyv  , 
roots  will  grow.  If  the  soil  at  tho  time  of  plant- 
ing is  in  a  rather  wet  condition,  a  quantity  of  old 


potting  soil  and  burnt  refuse  should  be  worked 
well  amongst  the  root- fibres,  the  main  roots  being 
laid  out  at  right  angles  from  the  tree  and  covered 
at  varying  depths,  making  the  whole  firm  by 
means  of  treading  with  the  foot,  and  filling  up- 
-with  the  staple  soil,  leaving  it  rough  and  un- 
trodden on  the  surface.  In  all  cases  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  secure  the  trees  to  a  stake... 
and  in  the  case  of  wall-trees  to  so  fasten  them  that 
they  cannot  be  blown  about.  It  is  best  to  plant  to 
the  stake,  and  there  is  then  no  risk  of  injuring 
the  roots  by  driving  the  stake  in  after  planting. 
There  is  sure  to  be  a  natural  settlement 
of  the  soil,  and  the  trees  should  not  be  secured 
finally  until  this  has  taken  place.  Do  not  bury 
the  roots  more  deeply  than  they  were  when 
growing  in  the  nursery,  the  mark  of  which  will 
be  seen  on  the  stem  of  the  trees.  Where  a, 
plantation  of  cordon  Apple-trees  on  Paradise- 
stocks  is  contemplated  for  supplying  large  fruits 
for  exhibition  purposes,  they  may  be  advan- 
tageously planted  on  slightly  raised  mounds,. 
aUowing  a  space  of  4  feet  between  the  rows,  the 
intervening  space  to  be  heavily  mulched  with 
manure  in  the  summer  time.  Instead  of  staking 
each  tree,  two  wires  strained  to  supports  at  either 
end  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  making  the  trees- 
seeure. 

PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  A.   Bullock.   Gardener   to   E.  J.  Wythes,   Esq., 
Copped  Hall,  EppiDg,  Essex. 

Necessity  for 
Light.  —  At  this 
time  of  the  year, 
when  fog  and  diiU 
sunless  weather 
are  so  frequent, 
too  much  import- 
ance cannot  be 
attached  to  the. 
admission  of  all 
the  light  obtain- 
able tor  plants- 
whether  grown, 
fi>r  their  foliage- 
'  IV  for  fiowers. 
This  can  only  be 
done  by  keeping 
the  glass  and 
woodwork  of  the 
houses  tho- 
roughly clean, 
and  sweet. 

Stove  containing  fine  Foliage  Plants. — Maintain- 
by  fire-heat  a  temperature  of  65°  by  night  with  a 
rise  of  5°  by  day,  but  allow  the  temperature  to 
fall  a  little  lower  in  very  severe  weather  in  order 
to  avoid  heating  the  pipes  excessively.  Keep 
plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  by  damping 
the  floors  and  the  surfaces  between  the  pots,  ic, 
but  use  the  syringe  sparingly  over  the  plants- 
during  very  dull  weather.  Little  or  no  advantage 
is  gained  by  commencing  to  i^ropagate  plants  too- 
early  in  the  season,  but  where  specimen  Codiaiums- 
(Crotons)  are  required  propagation  may  now  be 
proceeded  with,  selecting  only  strong  healthy 
plants  for  this  purpose.  The  method  known, 
as  '■  ringing "  is  the  best.  Care  should  be 
taken  in  this  operation  not  to  cut  deeper  than 
the  rind  in  taking  out  the  ring  of  bark,  also 
in  tying  the  moss  round,  for  the  wood  being  very 
brittle  it  is  easily  broken  and  the  advantage  this- 
method  should  possess  is  then  lost. 

Stoves  jvith  Flowering  Plants. — At  this  season 
the  utmost  care  is  required  in  the  watering  of 
plants  particularly  of  those  that  reqjiire  a  warun 
temperature  to  develop  their  flowers  perfectly. 
Keep  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere  and  a  tem- 
perature of  (10°  by  night.  Only  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions  should  air  be  admitted 
to  the  house,  and  only  sulBcient  then  to- 
allow  the  damp  air  to  escape.  Begonia  Winter 
Cheer,  B.  Ensign,  B.  Mrs.  John  Heal  .and  others 
of  this  type  having  flowered,  steps  should  be 
taken  to  ensure  them  a  thorough  rest,  (jradually 
withhold  water  from  the  roots  as  they  show  signs 
of  resting,  but  on  no  account  allow  them  t«- 
become  dust-dry,  and  for  this  reason  they  should 
alivays  be  under,  the  eye  of  the  man  in  .charge. 
They  must  not  be  placed  where  the  temperature- 
falls  below  55°. 
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APPOINTMENTS    for    JANUARY. 


MONDAY,  Jan. 

FRIDAY,  Jan. 

SATURDAY,      Jan, 
MONDAY,  Jan, 

WEDNESDAY,  Jan 


THURSDAY,     Jan.  19 

TUESDAY,         Jan.  24 
FRIDAY.  Jan.  27 


(,(  United  Hort.  Ben.    and    Prov. 
■  1     Soc.  Com.  Meet. 

,r.  S  British  Gard.  Assoc.  Meeting  at 
\     Swansea. 

iAnu.       Dinner      Soc.      Franp* 
14  ■      d'Hort.  d'Londres,  Caf6  Royal' 

(       lj.30  P.M. 

British  Gard.  Assoc.  Meeting  at 
Cardiff.  Birmiagham  andMid. 
Counties  Gard.  Mut.  Imp. 
Assoc.  Ann.  Meeting. 

Brixton  and  District  Hort.  Soc. 
Ann.  Meeting. 

Linnean  Soc.  Meet.  Gard.  Roy. 
Ben.  Inst.  Ann.  Meet,  and 
Elect,  of  Pensioners  at  Covent 
Garden  Hotel,  at  3  p.m.  ;  Ann. 
Friendly  Supper  at  6  p.m. 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns.  Meet. 
Nat.  Rose  Soc.  Com.  Meet. 

■Roy.  Bot.  Soc.  Meet. 


"1 


BALES   FOR   THE   WEEK. 


MONDAY,  January  «— 

Hardy  Border  Plants,  Koses,  Azaleas,  American 
Plants,  &C.,  at  67  and  t>8,  Cheapside,  B.C.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12  o'clock. 

WEDNESDAY,  jANrAEY  II— 

Continental  Plants,  2,400  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  ttc, 
at  67  &  63,  Cbeapside,  E.G.,  at  12  o'clock.  Enormous 
consignment  of  3,800  cases  of  Japanese  Liliums, 
including  147,640  L.  auratum,  147,480  L.  sp.  album 
and  rubrum.  100,000  Palm  Seeds,  .50,000  Tuberoses, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  Bulbs,  at  67  and  68, 
Cheapside,  E.G.,  at  3  o'clock  14  Greenhouses, 
Piping,  Boilers,  and  Stock,  at  the  Hollisfleld  Nur- 
sery, Kirs  Lane,  Wiuchmore  Hill,  by  order  of  Mr. 
C.  E.  Town,  at  12  o'clock.   By  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

FRIDAY,  January  13— 

Rhododendrons,  North  American  Plants,  Gladioli. 
Spiraeas,  &c.,  at  .67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  at 
12  o'clock;  Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  at 
67  &  68  Cheapside,  E.C.,  at  12.."S0  o'clock;  by  Protheroe 
tt  Morris. 
JV)r  further  particulars  &ee  our  Advertisetiient  columns.) 


Atebage  TEBrpERATUHE  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-36-4". 
Actual  TEMPEHATtmES  ;— 

London.— JlVrf/^csrffiV,  January  4  (6  P.M.):  Max.  50'; 

Min.  46'. 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 

Covent  Garden,  London.  —  Timrsdat/,  .Tan.  5 

(10  A.M.) :  Bar.,  2i)  .s  :  Temp.,  4!)'.    Much  rain. 

PBOTINCES.  —  ]Vt:d}irsdav,  .Jan.  4  (6  P.M.);  Max.  49-, 

West  Coast  of  England ;    Min.  45",  East 

Coast  of  Scotland. 


_,     ,         ^       The  retirement  of  Sir  Joseph 
oir  Joseph        -.^  ,.  ,,        t.,  ... 

Hooker  from  the  Editor- 
ship of  the  Botanical  Maija- 
sine  affords  ug  an  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting to  our  readers  a  portrait  of  this 
distinguished  botanist.  The  history  of  the 
Magazine  was  written  in  our  columns  by 
Mr.  Hemsley,*  so  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  into  details  concerning  it.  It 
must  suffice  to  recall  that  it  was  established 
in  1787,  and  was  edited  by  Dr.  (afterwards 
Sir  William)  Hooker  from  the  year  1827  to 
1865.  For  some  years  Ijefore  he  came  to 
Kew  the  Magazine  was  edited  by  Dr.  Hooker 
3,i  Glasgow.  At  that  time  his  personal  in- 
fluence ensured  the  introduction  to  the 
botanic  garden  of  that  university  of  nu- 
merous rare  and  interesting  plants  which  were 
figured  and  described  by  the  Professor.  On 
his  removal  to  Kew  in  1S41,  Sir  William 
Hooker  continued  the  editorship  till  hisdeath 
in  1865,  when  he  was  succeeded  liy  his  son, 
:Sir Joseph  Hooker.  Fora  continuous  period, 
therefore,  of  seventy-seven  years  botanists 
and  gardeners  have  lieen  indebted  for  the 
illustration  and  exact  description  of  rare  or 
interesting  plants  to  father  and  son.  Tho 
boon  that  has  thus  been  conferred  on  l)ot- 
.anists  and  gardeners  is  beyond  computa- 
tion, and  is  certainly  not  the  least  of  the 
innumerable  services  that  have  been  ren- 

•  See  Onrdeners'  Chronicle,  vol.  i.  (1887).  beginning  at 
S>.  3l5  ;  vol.  xix.  (1896),  p.  389  ;  vol.  XX.  (1896),  p.  651 ;  and 
vol.  xxxi.  (1902),  p.  289. 


dered  to   science  and  horticulture    by   8ir 
William  and  by  sir  Joseph  Hooker. 

The  very  characteristic  illustration  that 
we  give  as  a  Supplement  to  this  issue  was 
taken  from  the  portrait  by  Herkomer  in 
the  possession  of  the  Linnean  Society. 
Another  portrait  hangs  on  the  walls  of  the 
Koyal  Society. 


The  New 
Year. 


It  i^  much  easier  to  write  of 
what  is  past  than  of  what  is  to 
come.  In  the  one  case  we 
have  a  solid  basis  of  fact;  in  the  other  we 
have  in  some  measure  to  rely  on  the  un- 
stable foundation  of  the  imagination. 
Nevertheless  tlie  past  in  many  ways  governs 
the  future,  and  enables  us  to  anticipate 
coming  events.  Everything  points  to  the 
success  of  the  Horticultural  Hall.  All  the 
Committees  were  enabled  to  meet  in  the 
new  rooms  on  Tuesday  last,  and  the  Lindley 
Library  is  in  process  of  rearrangement. 
The  commodiousness  and  bright  appearance 
of  the  exhibition  hall  command  universal 
approbation,  and  the  show,  though  small, 
was  excellent  in  detail,  and  gave  full 
promise  of  successful  fortnightly  meetings 
for  the  present  year.  Let  us  hope  that 
in  the  near  future  the  cost  of  the  new 
building,  which  is  so  useful  to  the 
Fellows,  will  be  defrayed,  and  that  the 
Trustees  of  the  Lindley  Library  may  be 
ailorded  an  income  a  little  less  beggarly 
in  amount  than  that  which  is  at  present 
available.  In  the  meantime  we  record 
with  great  gratification  the  fact  that  Baron 
Sir  Henry  Schroeder,  in  addition  to 
his  former  munificence,  has  undertaken  to 
defray  the  costs  incident  to  the  removal  and 
reinstatement  of  the  Library.  The  Library, 
which  has  had  a  ehecjuered  career  since  it 
was  purchased  by  the  committee  of  the 
great  International  Horticultural  Exhibition 
and  Botanical  Congress  of  iHdCt,  will  now  be 
housed  and  arranged  in  a  manner  consistt'iit 
with  its  value  and  importance.  It  occupies 
the  topmost  floor  of  one  wing  of  the  new 
building,  and  is  fitted  up  with  oaken  shelves, 
projecting  cases,  tal)les  and  other  require- 
ments, so  that  at  last  there  is  more  than  a 
prospect  that  the  Society  will  be  in  a  position 
to  offer  to  the  Follows  facilities  for  study 
and  research  far  greater  than  it  has  pre- 
viously been  able  to  do. 

One  of  the  most  important  horticultural 
events  of  the  present  year  will  in  all  proba- 
liility  be  that  of  the  Koyal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society,  which  will  hold  a  great 
International  Horticultural  Exhibition  in 
Edinburgh  from  September  13  to  l-'j. 

On  this  occasion  we  may  expect  to  see  a 
grand  collection  of  fruit,  as  the  prizes 
offered  will  doulitless  ensure  a  lirisk  compe- 
tition. We  are  pleased  to  note  that  an 
attempt  is  to  be  made  to  render  these  exhi- 
bitions more  generally  useful  to  horticul- 
ture by  encouraging  exhibits  calculated  to 
promote  tho  advance  of  scientific  horticul- 
ture. Thus  we  see  that  exhiliits  are  re- 
quested illustrative  of  any  new  or  improved 
method  of  cultivation,  or  any  new  applica- 
tion of  scientific  facts  to  practical  purposes. 
This  opens  up  a  very  large  field,  including  as 
it  does  the  results  of  hybridisation  and 
cross-breeding.  Too  much  must  not  be 
expected  from  this  section  in  the  first 
instance,  but  as  a  means  of  infusing  variety 
into  the  stereotyped  arrangements  of  an 
ordinary  flower-show  it  should  be  welcomed 


quite  independently  of  its  prospective 
benefits  to  practical  liortieulture. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold 
its  usual  exhibitions  in  the  Temple  Gardens 
and  at  Holland  House,  also  a  great  show  of 
British-grown  fruit,  and  another  of  Colonial- 
grown  fruits,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
fortnightly  meetings.  The  Society's  exami- 
nations in  horticulture  will  be  held  as 
usual,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  new 
gardens  at  Wisley  will  be  so  far  modified  as 
to  afford  facilities  for  the  resumption  of  the 
old  Chiswick  trials. 

The  National  Rose  Society,  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  (whose  dates  of  ex- 
hibitions at  the  Crystal  Palace  are  not  yet 
fixed),  the  Potato  Society,  the  Sweet  Pea 
Society,  and  all  of  the  other  special  so- 
cieties, will  continue  to  hold  exhibitions; 
and  the  provincial  horticultural  societies 
have  already  announced  that  exhiliitions 
will  be  held  at  Shrewsbury,  York,  New- 
castle, Manchester,  Wolverhampton,  Hanley, 
and  other  places. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  a  larger 
number  of  the  special  Societies  than  here- 
tofore will  hold  their  exhibitions  in  con- 
junction with  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

The  British  Gardeners'  Association  has 
arranged  to  hold  meetings  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  with  the  view  of  enlightening 
local  gardeners  as  to  its  aims  and  purposes. 
It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  large  acces- 
sion of  members  now  the  New  Year  has 
dawned. 

The  Almanac  which  we  issue  with  the 
present  number  shows  how  numerous  are 
the  fixtures  for  the  present  year.  We  can- 
not make  it  complete,  for  several  of  the 
societies  have  not  yet  fixed  their  dates  of 
meeting,  and  some  of  the  dates  are  liable  to 
revision.  Nevertheless  we  trust  it  will  be 
found  serviceable  as  a  reminder  to  our 
readers,  and  will  act  as  an  incitement  to 
them  in  future  to  keep  us  posted  in  local 
events. 

Upon  the  whole  the  year  1905  promises 
to  be  one  of  satisfactory  activity,  though  It 
is  not  likely  to  be  distinguished  by  such 
important  events  as  marked  the  Centenary 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  last  year. 


"The  Journal  of  the  Kew  Guild."— As 

an  excellent  illustration  of  what  may  be  effected 
by  co-operation  and  good  fellowship  we  may  call 
attention  to  the  Kew  (^xuild,  an  association  of 
those  who  are  or  have  been  connected  with  Kew 
at  some  portion  of  their  career.  The  annual 
Journal,  which  contains  letters  from  old  Kewites 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  is  most  interesting 
even  to  those  who  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  passed  through  Kew.  The  present 
number,  in  addition  to  business  details,  contains 
an  account  of  the  annual  dinner,  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Watson,  a  function  that  becomes  annually 
of  increasing  importance.  The  Himalayan-house 
is  the  subject  of  a  notice,  together  with  an  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  the  rock-pool  constructed  in 
it.  The  letters  from  old  Kewites  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
are  so  interesting  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  editors. 
We  are  pleased  to  see  as  the  frontispiece  to  the 
present  part  a  portrait  of  our  valued  friend  and 
correspondent,  Mr.  N.  E.  Bkown,  an  acute  and 
painstaking  botanist,  to  whom  we  have  very  often 
been  indebted  for  valuable  assistance,  and  who 
has  contributed  numerous  descriptions  and 
illustrations  of  interesting  plants  to  our  columns. 
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"  The  Botanical  Magazine.  "—The  January 
^number,  which  inaugurates  a  new  series  (the 
. fourth),  now  appears  under  the  editorship  of  Sir 
William  T.  Thiselton-Dtek.  Little  alteration 
has  been  made  in  the  appearance  of  the  maga- 
zine, beyond  a  few  changes  in  the  type,  the  name 
of  "Curtis"  even  being  retained  on  the  title- 
,page  as  a  survival.     The  plants  figured  are  : — 

Cadalvena  sxyectabilis,  Fenzl.,  t.  7992. — A  noble- 
■flowered  Ginger-wort  from  Tropical  Africa.  The 
■Sowers  are  bright  yellow.  Mr.  C.  H.  Weight 
:furnishes  the  technical  details  relating  to  it.  The 
species  flowered  at  Kew. 

Cotyledon  ilegans,  N.  E.  Brown,  t.  7993. — A 
Mexican  species  described  by  Mr.  N.  E.  Brown, 
and  readily  distinguished  by  its  inflorescence, 
'which  bears  two  flowei's  only.     Kew. 

Phyllostachys  nigra,  Munro,  t.  799i.  —  This 
■-Bamboo  is  considered  by  Dr.  Staff  to  be  synony- 
mous with  P.  Henonis,  P.  Castillonis,  and  P. 
.boryana.     It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan. 

Swainsona  Maccullochiana,  F.  Mueller,  t.  7995. 
. — A  handsome  leguminous  plant  with  purplish 
^ea-like  flowers  in  long  racemes.  It  is  a  native 
•of  N.W.  Australia.     Kew. 

Vanilla  Bumbloiii,^  Keichb.  f.,  t.  7996. — A  very 
*jiandsome  yellow-flowered  species  from  the  col- 
.lection  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  It  is  a  native 
of  Madagascar,  and  was  originally  described  in 

■  our  columns  in  1885,  vol.  i.,  p.  726. 

"The  Garden  Magazine"  is  the  title  of  a 
journal  to  be  published  by  Doubledat,  Page  & 
'Co.,  New  York,  on  January  14,  and  to  be  devoted 
to  all  branches  of  gardening.  It  seems  strange 
.  that  whilst  trade  journals  have  so  large  a  circula- 
tion in  the  States  and  are  so  well  conducted,  yet 
there  seems  no  public  in  America  for  a  gar- 
-dening  journal  that  is  not  exclusively  commercial. 
'The  proprietors  of  the  Garden  Magazine  are  evi- 
dently intending  to  make  a  public,  and  we  hope 
ithey  will  succeed. 

CATTLEYA  LABIATA. — Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
'William)  Hooker  was  the  first  to  flower  this 
•Orchid  in  1818,  at  Halesworth,  Suffolk,  the  plant 
Jiaving  been  received  from   its   discoverer,   Mr. 

-SWAINSON. 

Gaspard     Bauhin'S     Herbarium. — One   of 

the  works  undertaken  by  Pteamus  de  Candolle 

was    the     investigation     of    the    herbarium    of 

©ASPARD  Bauhin.     Gaspard  Or  Kaspar  Bauhin 

■was  born  at  Basle  in   1560,  and  died  in  the  same 

•  city  in  1624.    His  herbarium  has  since  1802  been 

.in  the  possession  of  the  University  of  Basle,  and 

.it  was  in  the  year   1818  that  Ptramus  de  Can- 

.DOLLE  first  devoted  himself  to    its  study,  giving 

.-special  attention  to  the  synonyms  of  the  plants 

.named    in    Bauhin's     celebrated     Pinax.       The 

.revision    was,   unfortunately,    never    completed, 

but  sufficient  progress  had  been  made  to  induce 

M.  Casimir  de  Candolle  to  publish  the  results 

■  of  his  grandfather's  investigations  on  the 
.  synonyms  of  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  Pina.r, 

These  are  now    issued  in  a  convenient   booklet, 

entitled    L'Herbier    de    Gaspard   Pauhin,    which 

.  comprises   the   textual   reproduction   of    all  the 

.  determinations  made  by  the  elder  De  Candolle 

■  in  his  .oopy  of  the  Pinax.  Appropriate  prefixes 
and    a    portrait    of    Ptramus     de     Candolle 

.accompany  the  volume. 

"  A  GARDENER'S  YEAR." — We  have  on  more 
than  one  occasion  called  attention  to  the  service- 

■  able  nature  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  notes  in  the 
pages  of  the  Queen  on  gardening,  and  no  w  learn  that 

"the  notes  are  to  be  issued  in  book  form  under  the 
■■title,  A  Oardener's  Tear,  with  twenty-six  illustra- 
iitions.  This  work  is  not  a  text-book,  but  a  record 
&ept  throughout  the  year  of  the  various  opera- 


tions carried  on  in  a  Norfolk  garden  of  moderate 
size,  in  which  a  good  many  varieties  of  fruit-trees, 
flowers— including  Orchids— and  vegetables  are 
grown.  It  also  treats  incidentally  of  matters 
kindred  to  their  cultivation.  The  author  hopes 
that  it  may  please  tho.se  readers  to  whom  such 
things  are  of  interest,  and  at  the  same  time 
convey  a  certain  amount  of  useful  information 
which  may  help  towards  the  establishmant  of  a 
successful  garden.  The  book  is  to  be  published 
by  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co. 

Saharanpur  Botanic  Garden.  —  This 
garden,  with  which  are  associated  the  names  of 
Falconer,  Eotle,  and  more  recently  of  Duthie 
and  others,  is  now  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Leake. 

Too  Much  Potato  ! — At  the  recent  "cook- 
ing test,"  the  judges  were  called  on  to  taste  and 
deliver  judgment  on  no  fewer  than  sixty-seven 
samples.  How  did  they  do  it  ?  Sixty-seven 
different  pots  were  made  use  of  for  cooking  the 
tubers.  Where  did  these  pots  come  from  ?  Who 
cleaned  them  after  the  feast  ?  Some  of  the  sam- 
ples of  each  variety  came  from  Essex,  some  from 
Lincolnshire,  and  some  from  Scotland,  and  it  was 
remarked  that  the  flavour  of  those  grown  in 
Essex  was  superior  to  that  of  those  grown  in 
Scotland.  Among  those  noted  as  excellent 
were  Up-to-Date,  The  Crofter,  Dalmeny  Hero, 
Charles  Fidler,  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  Sim  Gray, 
Highlander,  Twentietli  Century,  and  Bobbie's 
Favourite. 

A  Social  Gathering  in  the  North. — A 

large  attendance  of  employes  and  friends  of 
Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Eothesay,  met  in  the 
Public  I  Hall,  Rothesay,  on  Friday,  December  23. 
Councillor  Fife  presided,  and  was  supported  by 
his  partner.  Treasurer  Buenie.  Among  others 
present  was  Mr.  James  Dobbie,  founder  of  the  flrm. 
The  hall  was  beautifully  decorated  with  greenery 
and  cut  flowers,  the  catering  being  in  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Johnston,  Victoria  Restaurant.  The 
evening's  entertainment  included  singing  and 
dancing. 

"WiLLiNG's  Press  Guide."— This  publica- 
tion is  always  welcome,  and  the  present,  thirty- 
second,  annual  issue  seems  even  fuller  of  informa- 
tion than  were  its  predecessors.  It  contains,  as 
most  readers  know,  a  list,  with  addresses,  of  all 
the  periodical  literature  of  Great  Britain,  tables 
arranging  these  publications  according  to  their 
subject  matter,  and  other  particulars  concerning 
them.  Appended  are  lists  of  the  principal 
Colonial  and  foreign  journals,  and  a  variety  of 
general  information.  trilling's  Press  Guide  is 
obtainable  from  125,  Strand,  W.C.,  and  from 
162,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Vanishing  Plants.— The  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  December  17  contains  an  interesting  letter 
from  Dr.  Perez,  of  Tenerifi'e,  relating  to 
Sfcatice  arborescens,  Broussonet.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  number  of  species  dying 
out  from  their  original  habitat  is  increasing. 
Dr.  Perez  speaks  of  a  species  peculiar  to  Tene- 
riffe  which,  he  tells  us,  is  all  but  extinct  owing  to 
unknown  causes,  but  found  a  refuge  in  two  small 
islands,  where  it  is  likely  to  be  extirpated  by 
the  goats.  There  would  be  less  cause  for  regret 
if  this  curious  and  characteristic  species  were 
really,  as  the  Index  Kewensis  states,  identical 
with  S.  fruticans,  Webb,  which  may,  it  seems, 
still  be  found  near  Bueno  Vista,  Teneritt'e.  But 
if  Boissier's  monograph  (Prodomus,  De  Candolle, 
vol.  xiii.,  p.  636)  is  to  be  believed  these  two 
species,  though  allied,  ditfer  first  in  their  size 
(the  leaves  are  three  times  smaller),  which 
I  am  aware  is  not  a  reliable  botanical  charac- 
teristic, then  in  the  stem,  which  has  the 
branches      unprovided     with    wings  ;     in      the 


bracts,  which  are  hairy  within  and  with  less 
spreading  tips,  and  so  on.  The  species  being 
then  distinct,  and  Teneritfe  and  the  Canaries 
being  classic  ground  for  Statices  of  the  nobilis 
group,  which  seems  to  be  of  ancient  creation,  it 
is  important  to  try  to  preserve  these  floral  trea- 
sures in  their  habitats.  Dr.  Pekez  tells  me  that 
he  cultivates  the  Teneriffe  Statice  ;  will  he  let  me 
suggest  a  proposal  which  the  Association  for  the 
Protection  of  Alpine  Plants  seeks  to  encourage  in 
Switzerland,  that  of  the  creation  in  situ  of  an 
enclosure  or  sanctuary  well  fenced  from  the 
attacks  of  goats  and  rabbits.  The  spot  should 
offer  as  nearly  as  possible  the  conditions  of  the 
plant's  home,  and  the  barriers  must  be  strong. 
This  little  garden  or  enclosure  must  be  protected 
by  some  local  political  or  scientific  authority,  and 
the  natural  propagation  of  the  species  must  be  as 
sisted  by  every  means  known  to  horticulture.  Dr. 
Perez,  who  still  possesses  some  specimens  of  this 
vanisiiing  type,  could  perhaps  plant  some  of  them 
in  some  such  position,  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
preservation  of  an  interesting  species  that  would 
otherwise  become  extinct.  To  those  who  consider 
me  as  holding  Utopian  views,  I  would  recall  two 
facts  recorded  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  Psiadia 
rotundifolia.  Hook.,  once  abundant  in  St.  Helena, 
is  now  only  represented  by  a  single  specimen, 
which  was  figured  February  11,  1888,  and  a  regret 
expressed  that  it  was  the  last  of  its  race.  It  is 
interesting  as  being  the  only  shrubby  Com- 
posite in  that  island  which  has  survived  to  this 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  A.  D.  Webster, 
in  British  Orchids,  pp.  41 — 14,  speaks  of  the  distri- 
bution in  Ireland  of  Spiranthes  Romanzoviana, 
Cham.,  whose  only  European  habitat  is  on  the 
coast  of  Bantry  Bay,  near  Castletown,  in  the 
South  of  Ireland.  In  1844  Babington  foretold 
the  approaching  disappearance  of  this  plant,  which 
is  interesting  as  being  the  only  Orchid  known  which 
forms  the  flower-buds  tor  the  next  year  before 
the  fall  of  the  current  year's  leaves,  suggesting  to 
this  botanist  that  it  formed  bulbils  in  the  axils  of 
its  leaves  as  does  Liliumbulbif  erum.  The  plant  has 
been  so  sought  by  collectors  and  uprooted  by 
natives,  that  in  1887  Mr.  Webster  wrote  in  the 
Bulletin  de  I'Association  pour  la  Protection  des 
Plantes  (1888,  p.  24),  that  it  might  be  considered 
to  have  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  some 
cultivated  specimens  at  Kew  and  in  Dublin. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  a  Eomanzoifia,  clocely  allied 
to  it,  which  the  Index  Kewensis  considers  to  be 
identical,  and  which  is  found  in  North  America. 
Bentham,  and  after  him  Lindlet,  considered  the 
two  to  be  distinct.  Henry  Correvon,  Chene-Bourg, 
Geneva. 


SOFT-EOT    OF    CALLA. 

Since  the  short  note  on  p.  410,  a  correspondent 
(p.  466)  has  intimated  that  the  same  disease  was 
observed  in  this  country  four  or  five  years  ago. 
It  seems  to  have  been  first  noticed  in  the  United 
States  about  five  or  six  years  ago,  but  attention 
has  been  specially  directed  to  it  by  a  report 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture*  during 
1904.  Probably  the  same  disease  was  known  to  a 
limited  extent  in  New  Jersey  in  1893.  The  Callas 
are  found  rotting  oft  at  or  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  the  decay  sometimes  extending 
down  into  the  corm,  sometimes  upwards  into  the 
leaves,  and  frequently  in  both  directions.  Occa- 
sionally the  disease  seemed  to  start  in  the  edge  of 
the  leaf-stalk,  in  the  flower-stalk,  or  in  some  under- 
ground part  of  the  corm,  though  as  a  rule  it  started 
at  the  top  of  the  corm,  j  ust  above  but  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  The  disease  was  worse  and 
spread  most  rapidly  in  houses  where  the  Callas 
were  grown  in  solid  beds. 

When  a  diseased  corm  was  cut  open,  it  was 
found  that  there  was  a  distinct  line  between  tha 

•  Bulletin  No.  HO,  A  Sofl-Rot  of  Hie  Cnlla  lAly.  By  Dr. 
C.  O.  Townsend,  June  .10, 1904. 
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liealtliy  and  diseased  portions  of  the  corm.  The 
lieilthy  portion  was  firm  and  nearly  white  ;  the 
diseased  part  had  a  decidedly  brown  colour,  and 
was  soft  and  watery.  When  the  disease  extends 
upwards  into  the  leaves,  it  is  the  edo^e  of  the 
petiole  that  first  becomes  involved,  the  affected 
part  becoming  slimy  without  at  once  losing  its 
green  colour.  As  the  disease  progresses  towards 
the  centre  of  the  petiole,  the  edges  of  the  leaf 
become  pale,  then  brown.  Pale  spots,  turning 
brown,  then  appear  in  other  parts  of  the  leaf- 
blade,  and  finally  the  whole  leaf  becomes  brown 
and  dead.  Frequently  the  disease  develops  so 
rapidly  that  the  leaf  rots  off  at  the  base  and  falls 
over  before  it  has  time  to  lose  its  green  colour. 
When  the  disease  attacks  the  flower-stalk  the 
flower  turns  brown,  and  the  stalk,  without  having 
decayed  more  than  a  fraction  of  an  inch,  eventu- 
ally falls  over.  When  the  disease  works  down- 
wards through  the  corm  it  reaches  the  roots, 
which  become  soft  and  slimy  within,  while  the 
epidermis  remains  intact:  eventually  the  slimy 
contents  dry  up.  and  only  the  dead  skin  of  the 
i-oots  i-emains.  When  the  disease  begins  below  t  ^e 
surface  of  the  ground,  the  lower  portion  of  the 
corm  frequently  rots  away,  causing  the  plant  to 
fall  over,  without  any  previous  indication  of 
disease. 

If  the  conditions  for  the  development  of  the 
disease  are  unfavourable  after  the  corms  are 
affected,  the  softened  spots  will  dry  down  and 
become  darker  in  colour.  In  these  spots  the 
disease  may  remain  dormant  until  the  conditions 
are  favourable  for  its  fru-ther  development.  In 
this  way  the  disease  is  carried  over  from 
season  to  season,  and  it  may  be  transported. 

Examination  has  proved  that  the  cause  of 
disease  is  a  minute  organism  of  the  Bacteria 
kind,  which  has  been  called  Bacillus  aroidea", 
which  need  not  be  described  here,  of  which 
artificial  cultures  hive  been  made,  and  healthy 
plants  have  been  inoculated  therewith,  produciag 
the  disease  as  well  as  in  some  other  plants.  This 
organism  occupies  the  intercellular  space  in  the 
host  and  dissolves  the  layers  that  connect  the 
cells,  causing  the  affected  tissue  to  break  down 
into  a  soft  slimy  mass.  It  is  able  to  attack  a 
large  number  of  raw  vegetables,  and  is  capable 
of  producing  soft -rot  in  many  of  our  useful 
plants,  such  as  Carrot,  Potato,  Turnip,  Radisli, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  and  such  green  fruits  as 
Tomatos,  Eggplant,  and  Cucumber.  Care  must 
therefore  be  taken  not  to  throw  any  decayed  or 
partly  decayed  Callas,  rr  the  soil  from  a  bed  in 
which  Callas  have  decayed,  to  any  place  where 
the  vegetables  above  mentioned  are  to  be  grown. 

It  does  not  attack  tree-fruits  readily,  and  hence 
is  not  likely  to  produce  fruit-rots.  Its  growth  is 
not  affected  by  diffused  light,  but  direct  sunlight 
will  kill  the  organisms  when  isolated  in  from  five 
to  fifteen  minutes. 

The  successful  treatment  of  diseased  plants  in 
the  bed  was  considered  impracticable,  and  pre- 
ventive measures  had  to  be  resorted  to.  It  is 
safe  therefore  to  state  that  the  soft  rot  of  the 
CaUa  may  be  prevented  or  held  in  check  suffi- 
ciently for  all  practical  pm-poses  by  changing  the 
soil  every  third  or  fourth  year,  depending  upon 
the  number  of  cases  of  rot  that  appear,  and  by 
exercising  due  caution  in  selecting  only  healthy 
plants  for  the  bed.  Diseased  corms  may  be 
detected  even  in  the  dormant  state  by  examining 
for  discoloured  spots,  but  it  is  safer  to  start  the 
plants  in  pots,  even  after  the  corms  having  dis- 
coloured areas  have  been  rejected,  to  ensure  net- 
ting as  few  diseased  plants  as  possible  in  "the 
beds,  since  some  corms  are  so  slightly  affected 
that  the  disease  is  not  easily  detected  in  the 
d  irmant  state.  M.  C.  C. 


ASPARAGUS  SPEENGERI  IN 
I  LOWEK. 
I  SEND  you  a  photograph  of  a  spray  of  Aspara- 
gus Sprengeri  taken  when  the  plant  was  in  full 
flower.  This  plant  is  75-  feet  in  length,  and  the 
upper  portion  3^  feet  in  width.  The  aroma  of  the 
flowers  is  very  pronounced  and  delicious,  especially 
in  early  morning,  and  resembling  that  of 
Peaches  when  very  ripe.  The  flowers  are  a  great 
attraction  to  bees.  The  species  is  worthy  a.place 
in  every  conservatory  and  is  most  effective  when 
planted  with  Asjiaragus  deflexus  in  hanging 
baskets.     The   flowers  of  the  latter  species  are 


put  into  the  basket,  which  is  13  inches  in  diameter, 
from  a  7-inch  pot.  The  photograph  was  taker* 
nine  months  later,  and  serves  to  show  how 
rapidly  the  plant  grows.  W.  Thorpe,  Gardenej-.  tc< 
J.  M.  Collett,  Esq.,  Hillfield,  Gloucesier. 
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FlC.  4.— ASPATlAOrS  SPRENOEHI  IN  FLOWEn. 


not  conspicuous,  but  when  the  plant  is  studded 
with  scarlet  berries  intermingled  with  the 
feathery  foliage,  it  is  very  attractive.  Both 
species  arc  native  of  Zululand. 

Asparagus  Sprengeri  was  discovered  by  J. 
Medley  Wood,  Esq.,  of  the  Natal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Durban,  growing  in  the  kloofs,  where  I  am  told 
it  grows  luxuriantly,  hanging  in  festoons,  and 
forming  an  imposing  sight.  Mr.  Wood  for  warded 
specimens  to  Italy,  to  see  if  it  was  already  in 
cultivation,  but  heard  nothing  further  until  it 
was  introduced  as  .Vsparagus  Sprengeri  by  Mr. 
Sprenger,  nurseryman,  Naples.  Italy.  I  think  a 
word  of  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Wood  for  introducing 
snch  a  valuable  plant,  also  for  other  introductions, 
such  as  Cyrtanthus  O'Brieni,  Ceropegia  Woodii, 
AC.'' I  may  say  the   plaiitj  of   A,  .Sprengeri  was 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

NOTES   PEOM   JAPAN. 

The  Genus  Anemone. —  Among   early    spring" 
flowers  is   the   delicate   Anemone   Hepatica.      I 
like  this  charming    species,  and  cultivate  many 
wild  varieties  of   various  colours.     They  Sourish 
in  a  cool,  windy   place,  as   is   general  with  all ' 
Anemones.     The   winter  sunshine   cattses  them' 
to  open  into  unexpected  beauty,  and  thej  eon-.- 
tinue  in  bloom  for  a  long  time.     It  may  be  said* 
that  this  Hepatica  has  two  different  forjns,  one 
with  sharply-pointed  lobes  to  the  leaf,  the  other 
obtuse    at    the    tips,    as   is    seen    in   the    wildi 
specimens.      These  may  be  collected  in  the  same- 
mountainous  region  far  from  Tokyo. 

Besides  this  Hepatica  there  are  otiber  speoies-- 
of   the  genus  Anemone  which  prefer  woodlands  - 
and  hillsides,   with    rich   light   soil   and   pai'tial 
shade.     They  are   not  generally   known    ia  oui  - 
nurseries.    I  will  here  enumerate  the  names  only 
of  the  species   I   know ;  they  are   as   follows : — 

A.    altaica,    Fischer ;  A.    cernua,    Thunberg  ;.  A 

gracilis,  Fischer ;    A.  fiaccida,    Fr.  Schmidt  y   A_ 
japonica,    Siebold    et    Zuccarini ;    A.    Keiskeana 
T.    Ito. ;    A.    nikoensis,    Maximowicz ;    A.    5od— 
deana,  Regel ;  A.  stolonifera,  Maximowicz. 

Adonis  davueica. — There  are  only  two  apeaies- 
of  the  genus  Adonis  known  in  .Japan — A... 
davurica,  Ledebour,  and  A.  villosa,  of  Ledeboiu*. 
The  wild  species  I  have  occasionally  met  with  in 
mountainous  and  northern  regions.  It  blooms- 
freely,  and  the  beautiful  flower  is  yellow  in  colour 
and  prefers  sunshine,  and  is  afterwards  gradaally 
hidden  away  under  the  surroundmg  foliage,  which» 
forms  a  good  shady  situation  for  it.  Beariaig  this- 
natural  aspect  in  mind  our  successful  cultivators- 
imitate  the  natural  conditions  and  so  accliHiatise- 
it  in  our  gardens.  The  common  form  of  the- 
plant  was  brought  last  year  into  our  market  by 
professional  florists.  .  These  plants  are  admired  by 
us,  and  grow  well  in  pots' in  the  early,' pleasantr 
days  of  the  year.  There  are  many  garden. 
hybrids  [and  varieties  which  are  raised  fromr, 
seedlings.  Some  of  them  are  less  beautiful  thaa. 
is  the  common  one,  but  they  are  appreciated  hy 
those  .who  like  rarity  and  novelty.  K.  Hagiwara,. 
Tokio. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 


THE  HANDLING  OP  SEEDLINGS. 
The  raising  of  plants  from  seed  is  usually  a,ai 
easy  matter,  as  it  is  only  a  question  of  providing-- 
the  proper  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture- 
necessary  for  germination  to  ensure  a  fair  crop  of 
seedlings  if  good  seed  is  used.  It  is  when  the- 
seedlings  have  become  large  enough  to  require 
transplanting  that  the  greatest  difficulty  arises. . 
As  there  are  so  many  individual  wants  to  satisfy, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  forethought  to  ensure 
that  each  different  class  of  plant  shall  be  grown 
under  the  conditions  and  in  the  soil  best  suitedfor 
it.  It  may  be  argued  that  seedlings  of  hardy  tiees- 
and  shrubs  are  hardy,  and  able  to  look  after^- 
themselves  if  kept  clear  of  weeds,  but  in  practice 
this  is  not  the  case  by  any  means,  as- like  other  ■ 
classes  of  plants  some  are  quick-growing  and)i 
easy  to  cultivate,  others  are  slow  of  growth  and 
require  constant  attention,  while  some  are  either 
easy  or  difficult  subjects  according  to  whether- 
their  requirements  are  properly  .understood  or 
not.  '.     ,^     ,,    ,  .,   ; 

Those  that  cajo,  toia  qertaiipi-  extent,  be  left  to^ 

look   after    themselves    are    chiefly    forest    and 
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■■underwood  species,  such  as  Horse  Chestnut, 
Beech,  Pine,  Sycamore.  Spruce,  Larch,  Alder, 
•Quick,  L^tc.,  thouo-h  in  the  case  of  some  of  theso 
-a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  is  required  to 
dcnow-  where  to  plant  them,  as  it  is  utt-erly  wrong 
to  plant  Larch  or  Sweet  Chestnut,  for  instance, 
in  low  damp  ground  where  they  are  liable  to  be 
■  cut  by  spring  frosts  ;  or  Spruce  on  a  poor  stony 
hillside  where  it  cannot  grow.  The  Douglas  Fir 
and  Silver  Fir  are  quick-growing  plants  that 
require  a  rather  poor  dry  soil,  as  if  planted  in 
strong  ground  they  make  long  weak  leaders, 
which  spoil  the  shape  of  the  plants  in  after  years; 
.a  long  leader  in  a  young  state  meaning  so  much 
bare  stem  when  the  plants  get  older.  Si>ruce, 
iLarch,  Beech,  Oak,  &c.,  require  good  deep  groimd 
where  they  can  grow  quickly,  as  the  faster  they 
:grow    the    better    and    "  kinder  '*  plants    they 


least  two  years  after  leaving'  the  seed-bed,  or 
they  will  get  coarse-rooted  and  at  least  fifty  per 
cent,  of  them  will  die  after  transplantation  if  left 
longer  than  a  year  without  being  moved. 
Sequoia  and  Libocedrns  especially  must  be 
shifted  every  year  until  they  are  in  permanent 
quarters,  for  they  grow  fast  and  make  long  thick 
roots  if  left  for  two  seasons,  the  cutting  oft'  of 
which  will  either  cause  the  death  of  the  plant  or 
else  cripple  it  so  mucli  that  it  takes  two  or 
three  years  to  recover. 

An  attempt  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  handling 
many  subjects  that  are  difficult  to  transplant  is 
made  in  many  instances  l>y  growing  them  in  pots  : 
but  this  system  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned, 
as  pot-culture  is  ruinous  to  most  hardy,  ligneous 
plants,  especially  those  which  ultimately  form 
trees.  There  are  three  plants  that  cannot  be 
handled   successfully   in   the  open   ground,  and 


PEAE    PASSE    CEASSANE. 

In  our  issue  fot  December  24,  Mr.  Geo.  Wood- 
ward, in  his  article,  "  Pears  for  Christmas  and 
After,"  referred  to  the  variety  Passe  Crassane  in 
the  highest  terms  of  appreciation,  and  described  it 
as  a  winter  Doyenne  du  Cornice  (fig.  u).  We  have 
since  received  some  specimens  of  the  Pear  from 
Mr.  Woodward,  and  are  disposed  to  agree  fully 
with  his  estimate  of  its  merits.  The  fruits  are 
now  at  their  best,  but  some  of  them,  Mr.  Wood- 
ward informs  us,  will  keep  in  good  condition 
until  March. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 


NEWER    VARIETIES     OF    PENTSTEMONS. 

For   some    time    past    I    have   taken  a  deep 

interest  in  Pentstemons,  selecting  the  best  named 


^^fl 
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Fig.   5.^PEAR   TASSE   CftASSAKE. 
(From  specimens  supplicil  by  Mr.  Geo.  Woodward. 


Tlte  r  greatest  difficulty  with  seedling  hardy 
ferees  and  shrubs  arises  when  we  come  to  deal 
with '  purely  ornamental  plants,  many  of  which 
Tequire  careful  handling  to  ensure  properly- 
shaped  and  well-rooted  specimens  afterwards. 
-Probably  the  common  Solly  is  the  worst,  as  it 
Tequires  constant  attention  to  keep  it  in  proper 
condition  for  removal,  strange  though  it  may 
vseemHha/t  an  indigenous  plant  should  give  more 
"trouble  than  many  exotics.  Seedling  Hollies 
require  to  be  transplanted  annually  for  the  first 
thTee  or  four  years  after  being  taken  from  the 
seed-bed,  at  tho  end  of  which  tinie  they  will 
stand  and  keep  well  rooted  for  two  years.     The 

oUowing  ^ilante.  Arbutus,  Cytisus,  Genista, 
Magnolia,  Photinia,  Ulex,  Abies  grand!?,  Cedrus, 
Teuga  Mortensiana,  and  in  fact  tho  majority  of 
■Gonifers,  must  be  tracspljinted  annually  for  at 


they  are  Cratsgus  Pyracantha,  Oarrya  elliptica, 
and  Quercus  Ilex,  none  of  which  I  have  ever 
been  able  to  transplant  with  success,  for  even  if 
they  do  not  die.  the  upper  part  of  the  plant  dies 
away,  and  instead  of  growing  larger  it  gets 
smaller  ahd  weaker  year  by  year.  Excepting 
these  three  species  there  is  practically  no  plant 
that  cannot  be  handled  successfully  in  the 
open  ground.  To  grow  i  oniferoe,  such  as  Abies, 
Picea,  or  Pinus,  or  any  which  make  large  trees 
with  age,  in  pots,  is  a  great  mistake,  as  the  roots 
talre  the  shape  of  the  pot,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
get  away  freely  when  planted  out.  To  have 
plants  in  pots  seems  to  have  .become  the  rage 
this  last  two  or  three  years,  but  plants  from  the 
open  ground  are  far  preferabloi  if  they  have  been 
properly  transplanted  and  kept  in  good  order  for 
removal.  J._  C-j  Bagshot. 


sorts  and  growing  them  as  well  as  I  can  ;  and  as 
every  season  adds  to  my  list  of  varieties,  making 
a  final  selection  is  a  matter  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty. This  season  I  am  growing  a  batch  of 
varieties  introduced  by  Mr.  Forbes  last  year ; 
and  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested  in  Peht- 
stemons  I  have  noted  a  few  of  those  most 
desirable.  Crimson  Gem  is  perhaps  one  of  tho 
most  effective  varieties  in  existence.  The  colour 
is  dazzling  crimson  -  scarlet,  the  throat  broadly 
margined  with  cinnamon.  Emile  Kodigas  is  tho 
brightest  scarlet  Pentstemon  I  know,  a  distinct 
advance  even  upon  Lord  Lister,  Phryne,  or 
George  Howe.  The  throat  is  pure  white, 
and  the  bells  fully  2\  inches  in  diameter. 
The  habit  of  growth  and  strengtli  of  tho  flower- 
spike  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  Miss  O.  Inglis 
is  not  quite  so  large  in  the  bells  as  some,  but 
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point  of  colour  it  is  distinctly  pleasing.  The 
bells  are  rosy-scarlet-coloured,  and  the  throat 
■white,  margined  and  striped  with  rose-colour. 
Marcel  Dubois  reminds  one  much  of  Talma ;  in 
colour  it  is  blush-white  margined  with  rose,  paler 
than  in  the  case  of  Talma.  It  produces  a  vigorous 
flower-spike,  and  in  every  way  is  desirable.  Jules 
de  Lerne  is  of  stvirdy  growth,  producing  a  large 
spike  of  carmine- coloured  flowers  with  pure  white 
throat.  E.  Heywood  Thompson  has  deep-rose- 
coloured  bells,  and  a  white  throat,  margined 
with  pale  rose,  flushed  and  striped  with  purple. 
Dr.  Barrie  is  purple-crimson  or  of  deep-claret 
coloui-,  a  fine  spike  with  bells  2j  inches  in 
diameter.  Henry  Parr  is  rose-coloured,  with 
a  white  throat  margined  and  splashed  with 
scarlet,  of  vigorous  growth,  producing  a  long 
spike  of  well-formed  flowers.  Marconi  has  rosy- 
crimson  bells  and  white  throat,  veined  and  spotted 
with  crimson  and  margined  with  rose  colour. 
Edwin  Beckett  has  the  outer  part  of  the  bell  of 
rose  colour,  fading  to  pale  rose ;  the  throat  is 
white,  veined  and  splashed  with  purple  and 
scarlet.  Commandant  Jouve  grows  fully  3  feet 
high  and  produces  a  compact  spike  of  huge  bells 
of  a  purple  claret  colour,  the  white  throat  is 
margined  crimson.  M.  Deherain  is  of  dwarf 
growth  with  rosy-crimson  bells,  bordered  with 
red,  throat  veined  with  white.  Daniel  Bellet  has 
rose-coloured  bells  and  a  white  throat,  which 
is  pencilled  with  crimson  and  margined  with 
chocolate  colour.  C.  E.  Fielder  is  of  a  rich  rose 
eoloru-,  but  the  white  throat  is  margined  with 
chocolate  colour!  The  plant  produces  a  fine 
closely  set  pyramidal  spike  of  flowers.  Lord 
Rothschild  is  of  rose-pink  colour,  and  the  throat 
is  veined  and  margined  with  crimson.  John 
Jennings  has  bells  2  inches  in  diameter,  of  rose 
colour ;  the  throat  is  white,  margined  with 
crimson.  Miss  Talbot  has  rich  dark  crimson  bells 
and  pure  white  throat.  E.  Molyne-ux. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Thfi  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  Correspondents.) 

FOSSIL  PLANTS. — Tour correspondent  •'  M.  A." 
(December  24,  p.  452)  gives  the  names  of  some 
plants  still  to  be  found  growing  in  recent  forma- 
tions of  the  post  tertiary  system,  which  also 
flourished  in  the  coal  measures  of  the  carboni- 
ferous system  of  the  Deutozoic  life  period.  The 
names  of  plants  mentioned  by  "  M.  A.  "  are  the 
Mare's  -  tails,    Equisetums  and   Ginkgo   biloba ; 

I  always  prefer  its  synonym,  Salisburia  adianti- 
olia,  as  being  by  far  the  prettier,  and  certainly 

the  most  easily  -  pronounced  name.  Might  not 
'*  M,  A. "  also  have  included  in  his  list  that  of 
Taxodium  distichum  as  a  present-day  continua- 
tion plant  of  the  carboniferous  formation,  as  we 
read  of  its  roots  being  found  at  great  depths  in 
the  under-class  of  the  Cypress  swamps  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  inst  as  stigmaria — the  roots 
of  Sigilaria — are  found  in  the  under-clays  of 
the  coal  measures  ?  And  are  not  our  Arau- 
carias,  Cycads,  and  some  forms  of  the  present 
period  but  a  continuation  also  of  the  flora 
of  the  carboniferous  life  period  ?  Many  fine 
avenues  and  isolated  specimens  of  Araucaria  are 
to  be  met  with  throughout  the  country,  succeed- 
ing best  on  dry  soils,  and  where  the  thermometer 
does  not  fall  very  low.  Some  handsome  speci- 
mens of  Taxodium  distichum  are  also  to  be  met 
with ;  a  very  fine  tree  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
park  at  Combe  Abbey,  which  I  measured  with  an 
Abney  level  in  1887  ;  its  height  then  was  75  feet, 
and  circumference  at   3   feet  from  the   ground 

II  feet  6  inches.  The  same  tree  measured  by 
J,  C.  Loudon  in  1843  was  47  feet  high,  and 
diameter  of  trunk  2  feet  3  inches.  There  is  a 
large  .specimen  at  Asbury  Priory,  the  seat  of 
F.  A.  Newdigate,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  but  unfortunately 
during  that  ever  -  memorable  and  destructive 
hurricane  of  Sunday,  March  24,  1895,  a  large 
piece  was  broken  from  off  the  top  of  it.  Loudon, 
in  his  Arboretmn,  gives  a  list  of  the  localities 
where  Taxodium  may  be  seen,  also  of  when 
planted,    their    height,   and    diameter    of    both 


"top"  and  "butt.'  This  tree  thrives  best  in 
moist  places.  "  M  A."  incidentally  remarks  that 
Salisburia  adiantifolia  makes  an  admirable  tree 
for  town  or  street  planting.  Would  he  kindly  give 
some  information  as  to  where  it  may  be  seen  in 
this  position  ?  and  also  whether  he  could  give  any 
information  where  in  this  country  the  Ailanthus 
glandulosus,  or  Tree  of  Heaven,  may  be  seen  as 
a  street  or  town  tree?  [We  know  of  specimens 
of  each  in  the  environs  of  London.  Ed.] 
Why  the  Ailanthus  should  also  be  known 
by  the  synonym  of  "Tree  of  Heaven"  I 
am  at  a  loss  quite  to  understand.  Is  it 
because  it  grows  so  tall  ?  But  have  we  not  trees  in 
this  country  which  tower  heavenwards  by  many 
feet  higher  than  the  Ailanthus  ?  We  need  only 
mention  such  trees  as  the  Elm,  Douglas  Fir,  the 
Lombardy,  and  the  Black  Poplar  ;  all  of  them  are 
quite  as  entitled  to  be  "  trees  of  heaven  "  as  the 
Ailanthus.  At  present  the  choice  of  trees  for  town 
planting  seems  to  be  chiefly  confined  totwo  species, 
viz.,  Platanus  orientalis  and  varieties  of  TUia  or 
Lime  tree.  Surely  some  other  trees  might  be 
found  quite  as  suitable  and  certainly  quite  as 
handsome  as  either  of  the  above  !  During  a  short 
spell  of  dry  weather  the  Lime-tree  drops  its  leaves 
and  looks  seedy  for  the  remainder  of  the  season, 
and  added  to  this  it  gets  the  credit  of  being  the 
cause  of  much  of  our  dark-coloured  and  un- 
wholesome honey.  When  our  scientists,  who  are 
now  busy  with  the  enterprise  of  ridding  our  large 
towns  of  smoke  and  fog,  have  succeeded,  we  may 
then  see  our  streets  ornamented  with  a  choice 
collection  of  fine  trees.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
Ailanthus  more  generally  planted  as  a  town  tree  ; 
it  retains  its  graceful  foliage  untU  the  arrival  of  the 
first  frost,  when  shade  from  the  sun  is  no  longer 
necessary,  and  being  a  tall  grower  it  would  form 
a  high  canopy  over  the  street,  thus  rendering 
rmnecessary  the  cutting  away  a  portion  of  the 
tops  of  trees  which  intercept  the  view.  This 
sort  of  treatment  may  be  seen  all  the  way  up  the 
Rhine,  especially  where  the  boulevards  of  towns 
run  parallel  with  the  river.  The  residents  must 
have  shade,  and  they  miist  also  have  a  view  of 
the  river  and  of  the  opposite  bank.  Where  such 
enchanting  scenery  exists  as  is  to  be  found  there, 
the  view  ought  never  to  be  impeded  or  obscrured — 
no,  not  even  by  a  single  twig.  W.  Miller,  Berkswell, 
January  2,  19(.i5. 

SPIR/EA  BILLARDL  —  According  to  Zabel's 
classification  of  Spirseas  this  is  a  variety  of  S. 
Menziesii  x,a  hybrid  between  S.  Douglasi  and 
S.  salicifolia.  It  belongs  to  the  sixth  (Euspiraria) 
section  of  the  genus,  of  which  the  well-known  S. 
Douglasi  is  a  typical  example.  The  list  of  this 
section  is  as  follows  : — - 

S.  difformia  {alba  x  corjmbosa),  S.  d.  var.  effusa, 
S.  d.  var.  typica,  S.  J.  var.  subincisa. 

S.  salicifolia  and  vara. 

S.  Menziesii  (Douglasi  x  salicifolia),  S.  M.  var. 
triumphans,  S.  M.  var.  pseudo-Douglasi.  S.  M.  var. 
angustifolia,  S.  ^I.  var.  eximia,  S.  M.  var.  ovalifolia, 
8.  M.  var.  macrothyrsa,  S.  M.  var,  Eillardi,  S.  M.  var. 
Lenneaua. 

S,  Douglasi. 

S.  palliditlora  (Menziesii  X  tomentosa). 

S.  tomentosa. 
Zabel,  however,  made  nearly  as  many  varieties  or 
hybrids  as  he  grew  plants,  so  that  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  know  the  differences  between  some  of 
them.  There  is  really  very  little  distinction 
between  the  above  varieties  of  S.  Menziesii.  J.  C, 
Bagshoi. 

EFFECTS  OF  RECENT  FOGS  ON  PLANTS  AT 
KEW. — Last  month  will  be  remembered  at  Kew 
as  one  in  which  an  exceptional  amount  of  damage 
was  done  to  indoor  plants  by  fog.  Nothing  like 
it  has  been  experienced  here  since  the  winters  of 
1889-90  and  1890-91,  when  fogs  proved  so  inju- 
rious, not  only  near  London,  but  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  as  "  to  cause  dismay  to  all  interested 
in  horticulture,  and  gave  rise  to  a  general  feeling 
that  something  ought  to  be  done,"  This  led  to 
an  investigation,  at  the  instance  of  the  Scientific 
.  Committee,  of  the  "  Effects  of  Urban  Fog  upon 
Cultivated  Plants  "  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Oliver,  and  his 
report  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royai 
Borticultural  Society,  vol.  xiii.,  1891,  and  vol.  xvi., 
1893.  He  found  that  the  injury  to  plants  caused 
by  fog  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  was  due 
to  the  presence  of  various  poisonous  vapours,  par- 
ticularly sulphurous  acid,  which  come  chiefly  from 
coal  smoke.     These  poisons  cannot  be  kept  out  of 


plant-houses  except  by  contrivances  which  are  not? 
practicable,  and  we  are  therefore  reduced  to  the- 
very  indifferent  expedient  of  maintaining  a  com- 
paratively low  temperature  and  a  dry  atnlosphere^ 
in  the  houses  whilst  the  fog  is  upon  us.     It  is 
doubtful  if  these  conditions  serve  to  mitigate  the- 
ill-effects  of  fog.     At  any  rate,  we  have  suffered 
terribly   at   Kew,   notwithstanding   the    precau- 
tions taken  to  lessen   the   effects.      Sulphuroi^- 
acid  could  not  be  kept  out  of  the  houses,  whilst 
over   everything    outside,   including    the    glass,, 
there   was  deposited  a  layer  of  what  might  be 
called  a  mixture  of  tar,  oil,  and  soot,  which  has- 
stuck  hard,  darkening  the  houses,  and  no  doubt 
doing  much  damage  to  outside  vegetation.    The 
gardener  in  the  country  knows  nothing  of  these 
diificulties,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  does 
not   overlook   them   when  he  inspects  the  work; 
of  his  less  fortunate  brethren.     Up  to  the  middle 
of  December  the  indoor  collections  at  Kew  were 
healthy  and  flourishing,  although  a  few  delicate 
Orchids,    such    as    Calanthes    and    Dendrobium 
Phalsenopsis,  and  some   greenhouse   plants,  par- 
ticularly Begonias  and  Acanthads,  were  injured 
by  the  fogs  of  November  14  and  15,     But  the 
dense,  dirty  fogs  experienced  from  December  19  to  ■ 
27  were  most  destructive  to  many  kinds  of  plants. 
In  the  Palm-house  the  leaves  fell  as  thickly  as . 
they  do    out-of-doors    after  a  frost    in    October,, 
and   it  was   almost  as    bad   in  the   Temperate-- 
house.     Winter-flowering  plants  were  stripped  of 
their  flowers   and  buds,  whilst   such  genera  as 
Coleus,  Moschosma,Euphorbia,.Reinwardtia,  Bou- 
vardia,Jacobinia,.\phelandra,  Salvia,  Eupatorium, 
Poinsettia,  Echium,  Tecoma,  Begonia   (tuberous 
and  evergreen  sections),  Brunfelsia,  Luculia,  So- 
lanum,  Piper,  Codiseum  (Crotons),  Ipomiea, Panax, . 
Clerodendron,  and   Bougainvillea  were  in  most 
cases  reduced  to  bare  sticks.     Even  the  Acacias  in 
the  Temperate-house    suffered,  and  such  sturdy 
shrubs  as  Coffea,  Gmelina,  Barringtonia  and  Csesal- 
pinia  were  severely  hurt.     The  climbers  under - 
the  roof  of  the  Palm-house  were  on  the  whole  the- 
greatest  sufferers,  due  probably  to  the  poistmous. 
vapours  being  thickest  nearest  the  glass.     A  list 
of  the  genera  that   suffered  most  numbers  118, 
exclusive  of  Orchids,     In  the  Orchid-houses  all 
the  flowers  and  buds  of  Augraeoum,  Phala'Uopsis,. 
Calanthe,  Catasetum,  Dendrobium,  Laelia  and  Catt-- 
leya  were  destroyed.    So  far  as  my  observation  goes- 
plants  in  the  open-air  are  not  affected  by  fog  in. 
thf   same  way  as  those  under  glass.     No  doubt 
they  are  injured  by  the  greasy-sooty  deposit  on 
their  leaves  and  stems,  but  sulphurous  acid  does  ■ 
not  cause  the  leaves  to  fall  off  at  once  as  it  does^ 
the    leaves    of    shrubs    grown    under  glass.  W^ 
Watson,  January  4,  1905. 

COLOUR  IN  APPLES.— I  think  that  moisture- 
plays  an  important  part  in  producing  colour.  In 
writing  of  moisture,  I  mean  the  natural  rainfall,. 
not  artificial  watering,  although  trees  copiously 
watered  during  the  summer  will,  other  conditions  ■ 
being  favourable,  produce  highly-coloured  fruit- 
I  do  not  refer  to  such  Apples  that  colour  well  in 
any  season,  such  as  Worcester  Pearmain,  Gas- 
coyne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  Mere  de  Menage,  &C.,. 
but  to  such  Apples  as  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Eibston  Pippin,  Boston  Eusset ;  and,  among- 
cooking  Apples,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Alfriston,  &c. 
The  sun  plays  an  important  part  in  bringing  out 
the  colour,  but  some  soils  will  produce  a  higher 
and  more  intense  colour  in  both  Apples  and 
Pears  than  others.  Is  this  due  to  the  presence  of 
iron  in  the  soil  ?  The  most  striking  example  of 
moisture  producing  colour  which  I  have  ever 
noticed  was  during  the  past  summer,  after  the 
heavy  rains  we  had  in  the  month  of  July — 4  to 
5  inches.  One  could  almost  see  the  colour  deepen 
day  by  day,  not  only  in  fruit,  but  in  other 
things.  Some  Dracajna-leaved  Beet,  that  was 
quite  green,  assumed  a  blackish-crimson  colour  a 
day  or  two  after  the  rains,  while  it  was  also  most 
noticeable  in  other  root  crops.  Gravenstein  is  a 
good-flavoured  Apple,  but,  like  many  other  good 
things,  it  is  very  sparingly  produced  here.  I 
could  have  shown  good  fruits  of  September 
Beauty  at  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society's 
show,  but  put  up  Mabbott's  Pearmain  instead.  I 
have  never  had  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  of  such 
superb  colour  as  they  are  this  season,  while  the 
flavour  is  exceptionally  good.  I  staged  them 
twice  in  open  competition;  on  both  occasions 
there  were  over  thirty-five  entries,  but  they  were 
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far  ahead  of  the  others  in  colour  and  finish. 
Lady  Sudeley  has  with  me  been  much  deeper  in 
colour  than  usual  this  season  :  it  is  a  grand  early 
Apple  to  gather  as  required  from  the  tree,  and  it 
is  almost  too  large  for  dessert.  T.  H.  iSlade, 
Poltimore  Qardens,  Exeter. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY.  —  Mr.  Vrengdenhill. 
Haarlem,  Holland,  says,  Oardeneri>'  Chronicle, 
December  <J1,  p.  466,  "  There  seems  no  reason 
why  they  [flowers  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley] 
should  not  be  crystallised  with  sugar  for  sweet- 
meats." He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley  is  harmful  in  all  its  members, 
the  flowers  being  the  most  dangerous  part.  The 
Revue  Horticole  published  some  time  ago  an 
account  of  the  poisoning  of  a  brood  of  fowls  by 
the  decaying  flowers  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Only 
the  parent  birds  survived,  and  one  out  of  teu 
chickens.  George  Henslow  (Rev.),  Drayton  House, 
Leamington. 

THE  EPHEDRAS— JOiNT-F[RS.— The  members 
of  the  peculiar  genus  Ephedra,  which  look  like 
the  remains  of  some  prehistoric  vegetation,  and 
bear  strange  resemblances  to  the  Equisetums  and 
Hippuris  in  form,  are  rarely  seen  in  gardens, 
except  where  scientific  collections  of  plants  are 
grown  ;  yet  for  rockeries  or  dry  situations  some 
of  the  species  are  useful,  attractive  with  their 
bright  red  fruits,  and  graceful  in  habit.  They 
are  not  difficult  to  grow,  and  are  readily  increased 
by  layers.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  is  the 
Himalayan  E.  Gerardiana,  which  grows  freely, 
but  does  not  usually  exceed  IS  inches  or  2  feet  in 
height.  The  stems  and  branches  are  slender, 
terete,  suggestive  of  the  smaller  Equisetums,  or  a 
miniature  Cytisus  praecox  :  but  there  is  a  slight 
glaucous  tint  which  adds  to  its  beauty.  E. 
nebrodensis  is  a  much  more  vigorous  species, 
reaching  2^  or  3  feet,  and  hiearing  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  common  Horsetail.  Both  these 
Ephedras  thrive  in  any  ordinary  soil  which  is 
not  too  wet ;  and  their  resemblance  to  the  Equi- 
setums is  confined  to  the  form  of  the  growths. 
The  twenty  or  thirty  species  known  are  inte- 
resting also  for  their  geographical  distribution, 
for  Europe,  North  and  Central  Asia,  North 
Africa,  North  and  South  America,  all  include 
representatives.  In  Loudon's  time  it  was  sug- 
gested that  some  of  these  plants  might  be  grotvn 
in  dry  regions  as  a  soil-covering,  in  place  of  the 
grass  of  moist  climates  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  extensive  experiments  have  been  undertaken 
in  that  direction.  R.  L.  C. 

CARNATIONS  GLACIER  AND  MRS.  S.  J.  BROOKS. 

— The  original  stock  of  Glacier  I  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son  when  it  was  first 
offered.  On  changing  situations  about  two  years 
ago,  I  brought  cuttings  of  Glacier  with  me.  I 
found  here  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks,  which  I  was  informed 
was  also  obtained  from  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush 
&  Son.  How  is  it  that  the  two  varieties  are 
ahke  ?  I  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  kind  offer 
of  Messrs.  Cutbush  to  show  me  the  two  varieties 
growing  in  their  nurseries,  but  should  be 
pleased  to  accept  flowers  and  foliage  of  the  two 
varieties.  Henry  Butcher,  Wheatley  Park  Gardens, 
Boncaster. 

THE    CULTURE    OF    EUCHARIS  (see  vol.  XXXvi., 

p.  412). — The  most  successful  cultivator  of  these 
plants  I  have  known  used  only  hard  water  for  them. 
Mr.Hambly.the  gardener  in  question,  was  for  some 
twenty  years  head  gardener  and  steward  to  Chas. 
Aldenburgh  Bentincke,  Esq.,  and  grew  a  large 
number  of  these  plants  in  big  specimens  that  to 
my  certain  knowledge  occupied  the  same  pots  for 
ten  years,  and  were  flowered  never  less  than 
twice,  and  often  three  times,  each  year;  and 
further,  the  great  leathery  and  robust  foliage 
was  distinct  testimony  that  the  strain  upon  them 
was  not  unduly  great.  The  modus  operandi  as 
adopted  by  Mr.  Hambly  was  aa  follows  : — Imme- 
diately the  flowers  were  cut  for  the  decoration  of 
the  mansion  or  town  demesne  a  much  less  quan- 
tity of  water  was  afforded  to  the  roots,  and 
gradually  the  supply  was  withheld  until  the 
plants  flagged  somewhat,  when  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature  in 
winter,  and  to  the  Peach-house  in  sumuier.  At 
the  time  of  removal  they  were  immersed  in  a 
tank  and  thoroughly  saturated.  The  plants 
received  no  further  supply   of   water  until  the 


leaves  hung  limp  over  the  pat,  and  after  this 
process  had  been  repeated  threii  times  they  were 
plunged  to  the  rim  in  new  tan  in  the  stove.  Hot- 
water  pipes  ran  through  tho  central  bed,  and  a 
very  high  temperature  wag  maintained,  to  which 
the  plants  invariably  responded  by  producing  a 
wealth  of  flowers.  Fibrous  loam  only  was  used 
in  top-dressing,  with  an  occasional  dose  of  liquid- 
manure  prepared  from  sheep  and  fowl  droppings, 
commencing  from  the  time  the  tiower-spikes  made 
their  appearance.   Walter  H.  Aggett, 

TREE   CARNATIONS    AT    WORTH    PARK.    CRAW- 
LEY,   THE     RESIDENCE    OF    MRS.    MONTEFIORE.— 

A  fine  collection  of  these  plants  is  now  in  fine 
flower  at  Mrs.  Montefiore's  residence.  The  plants 
are  strong  and  vigorous,  perfectly  clean,  healthy, 
and  well-grown  specimens.  One  large  span-roofed 
house  contains  several  hundred  plants  arranged  on 
a  high  central  stage  quite  close  to  the  top  of  the 
house,  sloping  down  to  the  path,  facing  all  round, 
forming  a  lovely  bank  with  scarcely  a  pot  visible. 
There  are  also  side  benches  filled  with  dwarf- 
growing  varieties.  It  is  a  charming  arrangement 
and  will  form  a  delightful  picture  all  through 
the  winter.  The  following  sorts  are  grown  in 
large  quantities :  Winter  Cheer,  Lady  Carlyle, 
Mme.  Franco,  William  Robinson,  La  Neige, 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  Worth  Park  Favour- 
ite, a  fine  red  variety  raised  by  Mr.  Allen,  the 
head  gardener.  Large  quantities  of  cut  flowers 
are  required  during  November  and  December. 
Two  houses  contain  "Malmaisou  "' Carnations  in 
healthy  condition,  and  just  coming  into  flower; 
Churchwarden  and  Lady  Ulrica  are  splendid  in 
size  and  colour.  Carnations  are  quite  a  feature. 
Several  other  houses  contain  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  Coleus  thyrsoideus,  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
and  Chrysanthemums.  It  is  a  fine  range  of  glass, 
and  one  house  is  allotted  to  each  class  of  plants. 
Late  Grapes  have  been  excellent  this  season, 
especially  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black 
Alicante"  R.  H.  U. 

RIPENING  WOOD-GROWTH    ON    NORTH    WALLS. 

— When  comment  is  made  on  the  ease  with  which 
the  shoots  of  the  Morello  Cherry  ripen  or 
mature  on  a  north  wall,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  shoots  of  this  Cherry  are  invariably  of  a 
nature  that  admits  of  hardening  or  ripening 
under  cool  conditions  as  easily  as  the  wood  of 
Pears.  Plums  or  Sweet  Cherries  will  ripen  on 
east  or  west  walls,  and  very  often  the  more  tender 
wood  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  south  walls. 
It  is  true  that  some  Pears  and  Plums  will  produce 
good  fruit  and  ripen  wood  on  north  walls,  but 
only  in  warm  seasons  and  in  Southern  localities. 
I  have  seen  Victoria  fruiting  finely  on  a  north 
wall  at  Hackwood  Park,  Basiagstoke,  and  in  that 
way  keeping  up  a  long  succession  of  fruit  ; 
but  the  finest  fruit  and  crops,  taking  the 
average  of  years,  are  on*east  walls.  In  such  a 
hot  garden  as  that  of  Syon  House,  Middlesex,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  Mr.  Wythes'  advocacy  of 
the  utilisation  of  north  walls  for  certain  Pears, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  even  though 
little  or  no  sunshine  might  fall  on  the  trees,  yet 
there  the  great  heat  absorbed  by  the  brickwork 
on  sunny  days  on  the  south  side  must  serve  to 
warm  the  wall  on  the  north  side  materially,  and 
in  that  way  help  to  the  maturation  of  the  wood. 
A  solid  wall  of  brickwork  once  well  heated  by 
the  sun  parts  with  that  warmth  slowly,  and 
trees  on  both  sides  of  the  wall  greatly  benefit. 
Even  in  Lancashire  no  doubt  the  same  sun 
influence  through  the  wall  tends  to  the  same  end 
that  is  found  in  the  South.  A.  i>. 

Dahlia  The  Mikado.— I  note  on  p.  455  of 
the  last  volume  that  amongst  the  National  Dahlia 
Society's  list  of  Dahlia  novelties  (for)  of  190i 
there  is  a  single-flowered  variety  called  "Mikado." 
A  year  previously  this  name  was  given  to  a 
novelty  from  the  firm  of  H.  Kohlmannslehner, 
Britz,  Berlin,  and  as  I  am  agent  for  this  firm  I 
beg  to  bring  the  matter  before  your  readers  to 
prevent  any  error.  "  Mikado  '*  (Kohlmanns- 
lehner) was  described  and  illustrated  in  Die 
Qartenwelt,  vol.  viii.,  p.  24,  as  one  of  the  best 
novelties  of  its  year.  The  flower  very  much 
resembles  a  **  Chrysanthemum,"  and  if  this  name 
had  not  already  been  given  to  a  recent  variety 
the  raiser  would  have  adopted  that  name.  'I'he 
thin  tubuliformed  florets,  which  are  twisted  and 


incurved,  are  of  dark  cherry- red  colour.  The 
flower  is  in  size  a  little  larger  than  "  Red  Rover," 
and  very  free-flowering,  and  was  given  the  highest 
Certificate  from  the  German  Dahlia  Society. 
Enclosed  please  find  a  copy  of  the  issue  of  Die 
Gartenivdt  in  question,  which  contains  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  German  Dahlia  Society.  Frank 
Koehler,  London. 

CUCUMBER    DISEASE    OR    "SPOT."  — In    reply 

to  Mr.  Owen  Thomas's  request  with  regard  to  the 
Cucumber  disease  or '"spot"  (Cercospora  melonis) 
(December  24,  p.  43S),  which  has  caused  such 
severe  damage  and  involved  such  enormous 
financial  losses  to  the  growers  during  the  past 
ten  years,  I  venture  to  give  the  results  of  several 
experimental  trials  of  remedies  v/hich  have  been 
made  at  a  large  market-growing  establishment 
in  this  neighbourhood,  extending  over  the  past 
four  years.  The  proprietor  has  been  a  Cucumber- 
grower  on  a  large  scale  since  18(J0 ;  he  first  noticed 
the  disease  six  years  ago,  since  which  date  it 
appears  to  be  getting  worse  and  worse.  Unless 
some  remedy  is  quickly  found  the  growth  of  this 
crop  on  an  extensive  scale  is  doubtless,  as  Mr. 
Owen  Thomas  says,  a  doomed  industry  in  Eng- 
land. From  systematic  observations  by  the 
proprietor  he  became  convinced  that  the  disease 
was  not  caused  by  imperfect  root  action,  neither 
by  soil,  manure,  nor  water.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  nursery  it  was  observed  that  many 
garden  flowers  and  wild  plants  were  attacked 
by  a  similar  leaf-spot  disease ;  it  was  thought 
therefore  that  the  fungus  germs  were  con- 
veyed into  the  houses  from  outside.  Several 
specimens  of  these  diseased  leaves  were  conveyed 
to  the  Rothamsted  Experimental  Laboratory, 
and  the  fungus  was  cultivated,  with  the  resulc 
that  it  was  found  to  be  of  quite  a  distinct  char- 
acter from  that  of  the  Cucumber  leaf-spot.  Pre- 
ventive trials  were  set  on  foot  in  the  year  1901. 
In  the  first  year  cow-manure  was  mixed  with 
sulphur  and  applied  to  the  h(tt- water  pipes 
without  any  beneficial  result.  For  the  second 
crop  an  application  of  flowers-of-sulphur  and 
quicklime  was  used;  this  also  proved  of  no  avail 
in  stopping  the  disease.  In  the  second  year 
(1902)  a  Bordeaux-mixture  was  sprayed  on  to 
the  plants  as  a  preventive  before  there  wa^ 
any  appearance  of  the  disease,  and  was  carried 
on  at  intervals  through  the  summer.  The  spots, 
however,  multiplied  rapidly,  spreading  through 
all  the  leaves  of  every  house,  causing  the  plants 
to  wither  and  decay.  No  disease  could  be  found 
on  the  roots.  In  the  third  year  the  remedy  as 
recommended  by  the  Board  of  Agricultiu-e  was 
tried,  using  a  solution  of  Potassium  sulphide  (liver- 
of -sulphur),  2  ounces  to  H  gallons  of  water,  adding 
2  ounces  of  soft-soap.  The  solution  was  sprayed 
on  to  the  plants,  wetting  every  part,  both  the 
upper  and  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  and 
thoroughly  drenching  the  soil.  Again,  a  failure 
to  stop  the  disease  was  the  result.  At  the  end  of 
theseason  the  whole  of  the  surface-soil  was  wheeled 
out  of  the  houses,  and  to  the  subsoil  was  applied  a 
dressing  of  ammoniacal  liquor.  One  ton  of  liquor 
was  given  to  each  150- feet  house  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  any  fungus  germs  that  might  be 
lurking  in  the  soil  or  on  the  woodwork  of  the 
houses.  So  strong  was  the  ammonia  gas  given 
off  that  it  discoloured  the  paint  on  the  woodwork 
and  killed  all  insect  life,  but  it  did  not  prevent 
the  appearance  of  the  "spot"  disease  in  the 
following  season,  even  although  new  surface  soil 
was  employed.  In  the  fourth  year  (1904)  the 
disease  was  first  seen  as  early  as  March  23. 
Commencing  on  March  25  the  disease  was  kept 
in  check  by  spraying  the  plants  with  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  using  1  ounce  of  copper 
to  ;tO  gallons  of  water  every  fourth  day.  This 
eventually  had  the  efi'ect  of  drying  up  the  plants 
so  that  they  became  extremely  susceptible  to  the 
attacks  of  red  spider,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  these  pests  under.  The  remedy  in  this  case 
was  considered  as  bad  as  the  disease.  A  pre- 
paration of  cupram  was  also  tried — \  pint  of 
strong  liquid  ammonia  was  added  to  2  quarts  of 
water  in  which  was  dissolved  1  ounce  of  carbonate 
of  copper.  This  blue  fluid  was  further  diluted 
with  12  gallons  of  water  and  sprayed  on  to  the 
plants.  Hut  as  this  preparation  could  not  bo 
used  after  the  fruit  began  to  form  it  was  useless 
in  preventing  the  diseaso  attacking  the  young 
foliage    late    in    the    season.       lu    each    of    the 
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fdur  years  it  was  found  that  the  hotter  the 
■wfeather  the  more  virulent  was  tlie  disease. 
Every  time  a  crop  of  Cuoumters  was  finished  the 
woodworl;  of  the  houses  wa?  washed  with  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  2  oz.  to  a  gallon  of 
water.  Sulphate  of  iron  has  also  been  applied  as 
tnanm-e.  Varying  quantities  of  sulphate  of 
potash  have  been  given  as  manure.  The  houses 
have  further  been  vaporised  with  sulphur,  using 
Eichards's  lamps  of  the  largest  size,  twenty-four 
lamps  to  each  150-feet  house;  the  lamps  were 
kept  going  for  two  hours.  All  these  experiiiiental 
trials  have  so  far  proved  of  no  avail  in  arresting 
the  leaf-spot  disease.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  so 
long  as  Cucumbers  are  grown  imder  the  present 
"  highly  forced  "  conditions  of  moisture  and  heat 
ho  remedy  can  be  found,  because  what  kills  the 
disease  w'ill    also  kill   the  plant.    J.   J.    }Villis, 

DAN/C   RACEMOSA  =  RUSCUS   RACEMOSUS  = 
tAURUS    ALEXANDRINA    (ALEXANDRIAN    LAUREL 
OR  BAY). — (See  enquiry  on  p.  4GS). — "  Supposed  to 
be  the  plant  with  which  the  ancients  crowned 
their  victors  and  poets.     The  stalks  of  this,  being 
very  pliable,  may  be  easily  wrought  into  coronets 
for  this  purpose,  and   the   leaves   of  this   plant 
having  a  great  resemblance  to  those  which  are 
represented  on  the  ancient  busts,  seem  to  con- 
firm this  opinion."     The  above   is   quoted  from 
Miller's      Gardeners'     Dictionary.       In     Potter's 
Antiquities    of   Greece,    vol.    i.,    p.     J4G,    of    the 
■Olympian  Games  it  is  stated :  "  the  original  [game] 
was   only   a  race    .  .  .    the  victor  was   crowned 
with  an  Olive  garland,  which  was  not  composed 
of  the  common  Olive  branches,  nor  the  natural 
product    of    that    country,    but    brought     from 
the   hyperborean    Scythians,    and   planted  near 
Olympia,   where    it   flourished,  though  not  after 
the   manner   of    other   Olive   trees,  but   spread- 
ing   out    its   boughs    more    like   a   Myrtle.  .  .  . 
G.arlands  given  to  victors  in  these  games  w-ere 
always   composed    of    it,   and    it   was    forbidden 
under  a   great   penalty  to  cut   it  for  any   other 
nse."     Of  the  Pythian  Games  it  is  recorded  that 
"Aristomenes    was    crowned   with    Laurel    that 
flourished  upon  Moimt  Parnassus,  but  at  the  first 
institution    of    these    games    the    victors     were 
crowned  with  garlands  of  Palm  orof  Beech  leaves." 
In  the  Nemean  Games  the  victors  were  crowned 
withParsley.  Parsley  wastheconqueringornament 
of  the   Isthmian  sports,   but   garlands  of    Pine- 
leaves  were  likewise  used,  and  afterwards  the  use  of 
Parsley  was  discontinued.     Another  quotation  of 
interest   is   from   the  Treasury  of  Botany,  above 
the   well-known  initials  "  M.   T.  M.":— "Under 
the  common  name  of  Laurel  many  very  different 
plants  are   met  with  in    gardens  ;    but    Bay  or 
Noble    Lam-el  (Lauius  nobilis)  is   the  only  one 
which  is  properly  so  called.  ...  It  is  one  of  the 
plants    called    Daphne  by    the   ancients.      The 
branches  of  this  plant  were  likewise  used  to  form 
the  crowns  placed  on  the  heads  of  the  heroes  of 
antiquity,  and  on  the  statues  of  the  gods  ;  hence, 
perhaps,  the  name,  from  laiis  (praise),  and  also 
the  specific  name,   •  noble.' "     Seeing    that    the 
revival  of    the   Olympian  Games,  according    to 
CaUimachus,  took  place  about  828  B.C.,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  there  is  some  diflicnlty  in  deter- 
mining the   particxilar   plants  used  then  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  for  making  the  crowns  'or  garlands 
for  distinguishing  the  heroes  of  the' 'Olympian 
Xinmes.' John  E.  Jcfferies,  Oxford.       '        '' 

AUDIT'OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.^-ThiB  as  given 
•by  Mr.  H.  S.  Kemp  on  p.  1.53  is  very  interesting  but 

■  hardly  correct  in  the  statement  that  'the  various 
'positions  are  obtained   by  the  number  of  times 

■  shown.  Should  it  not  be  "by  the  nttmber  of  times 
•  mentioned  in  the  reports  given  by  certain  papers"  Y 

■  It  is  well  known  that  compared  with  many  varie- 
Hies  not  mentioned,  Madame  Carnot,  Mrs.  Mease, 

and  Mrs.  Bryant  have  been  shown  in  noteworthy 

form,  scarcely  at  all,  and  from  sDihe  important 

shows  were  entirely  absent.     They  were  met  with 

much  less  frequently  than  Miss  Olive  Miller,  Ethel 

ritzroy,  and  Sensation.     In  some  large   exhibi- 

.tions  these  have  each  appeared  in  good  form  more 

'  than  the  minimum  number  of  times  mentioned 

(twelve).     I  made  notes  of  the  number  of  exhibits 

certain    varieties    appeared    in    the   three    most 

'  important  shows  in  the  kingdom — Crystal  Palace, 

■iBirmingham,   and    Edinburgh.     Bessie    Godfrey 

■  was'shbwn  in-  sixty  exhibits  at  the  .first'liamed. 


and  forty  at  Edinburgh  ;  F.  S.  Vallis  almost  as 
many  ;  Mafeking  Hero  was  in  five  of  the  six  exhi- 
oits  in  the  most  impartant  class,  besidestwenty-five 
others  in  the  same  show.  It  also  apjjeared  twenty- 
seven  times  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  about  the 
same  number  at  Birmingham.  Henry  Perkins 
was  shown  in  excellent  style  more  often  than 
Mrs.  Mease,  and  among  novelties  I  noted  Sou- 
venir de  Madame  Benson  and  Mrs.  C.  Beckett 
more  than  four  times.  H.  S.  Silsbury  is  without 
doubt  the  fiaest  novelty  of  last  season,  but  I 
believe  others  will  prove  superior  to  those  honoured 
by  inclusion  in  the  best  six.  W.  J.  G. 

THE   TRAINING    OF   YOUNG   GARDENERS.  —  It 

is  not  surprising  that  someone  has  been  impressed 
by  the  remarks  of  "J.  G.  W.  "  on  p.  411,  and  no 
doubt  Mr.  C.  Buokland  feels  somewhat  relieved 
after  giving  us  his  little  story  on  p.  453  about 
the  smart  young  foreman  who  had  never  touched 
a  spade  to  use  it.  This  man  must  have  received 
his  training  in  some  very  funny  gardens,  for 
even  in  the  glass  department  the  spade  is  in- 
dispensable ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  whilst 
Mr.  Buckland  was  looking  for  the  specimen  to 
suit  his  purpose,  he  might  have  easily  found  a 
dozen  foremen  who  would  have  been  only  too 
pleased  to  discuss  with  him  the  proper  use  of  the 
spade  in  the  way  of  trenching,  root  -  pn.ming, 
planting,  &c.  Young  gardeners  of  to-day  are 
often  called  upon  to  take  over  the  charge  of 
gardens  that  have  drifted  into  a  most  deplor- 
able condition,  which  points  plainly  to  the 
fact  that  amongst  the  old  school  there  were  a 
great  many  who  not  only  despised  the  use  of 
the  spade"  and  hoe,  but  in  many  other  ways 
were  very  inefficient.    }V.  C.  R. 

On  p.  453,  "W.  C.  E."  takes  exception  to 

remarks  of  mine  in  a  former  issue ;  but  I  think  it 
would  have  been  more  appropriate  to  point  otit  a 
little  more  clearly  the  particular  remarks  which, 
in  his  opinion,  "  have  no  foundation."     Naturally 
no  one  expects  that  all  will  agree  with  any  one 
statement  made,  but  I  have  had  confirmation  of 
my    views    from    friends    and    also    from    total 
strangers.     After  over  twenty  years'  experience 
in  medium-sized  and  large  gardens  I  again  say 
most    emphatically  that   a    great    many   young: 
gardeners    are    deficient   in   many  branches    of 
outside  work.     But  here  let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  case  of  being  "  too  particular,"  as  I 
have   generally  found,  if  put  to  them  properly, 
that  they  are  usually  anxious  to  have  a  turn  at 
all  branches  of  the  profession  :  but  I  think  that 
in  the  trainmg  of  young  gardeners  too  much  is 
made  of  the  glass  department.    With  reference  to 
the  remarks   of  "W.  C.  E.,"    "that  almost  the 
whole  of  our  summer  bedding,  as  well  as  many 
other  flowering  plants,  &c.,  are  the  produce  of  this 
[the  glass]  department,"  and  the  allusion  lower 
down  to  the  '•  reductions  of  labour  in  gardens," 
where  such  reductions  have  unfortunately  been 
made,  I  would  say  that  much  labour  is  practically 
wasted  in  the  production  of  huge  quantities  of 
Pelargoniums,  Alternantheras,  Iresine.  and  sucli- 
like  tender  plants,  to  the  exclusion  of  many  beau- 
tiful and  quite  hardy  perennial  plants,  which  are 
not  utilised  nearly  as  inuch  as  they  might  be,  and 
which  do  not  require  nmch  room   and  attention 
under  glass,  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  the  labour 
thus  saved  may  be  put  to  very  good  use  in  the 
outside  departments  in  getting  work  generally  in 
a  forward    condition    for   the  busy    months   of 
spring  and  early  summer.  J.  G.  IV.,  Bissborough. 

JASMINUM  PRIMULINUM.— Mr.  Mayne  (p.  441) 
remarks  that  this  species  is  "  said  to  be  quite 
hardy."  It  is  certainly  true  that  when  Messrs. 
Veitch  distributed  it  they  said,  "  It  is  hardy  in 
this  country,  and  at  our  Coombe  Wood  Nursery 
has  resisted  16°  frost  on  a  north  wall."  Un- 
fortunately I  cannot  bear  testimony  to  its 
hardiness,  as  a  fine  plant  on  a  sheltered  west  wall 
here  was  killed  to  the  ground  in  November,  when 
we  registered  25°  frost.  This  plant  was  in  full 
growth  when  the  frost  came,  and  had  I  anticipated 
such  severe  weather  I  should  have  taken  care  to 
have  had  it  adequately  protected.  It  is  dis- 
appointing to  find  that  this  species  will  be 
unsuited  for  this  part  of  the  Midlands,  as  its  free 
and  graceful  growth  and  floriferous  habit  make 
it  a  most  desirable  wall  plant.  The  severe  frost 
coming  so  suddenly  did  a  great  amount  of 
;e  in  this  neighbourhood  '(Wbioh  is  ra,ther 


low  lying),  and  I  am  a  little  surprised  to  find  that 
a  large  old  plant  of  Buddleia  globosa,  10  feet 
high,  has  been  kiUed  to  the  ground.  Arthur  B. 
Goodwin,  The  Sims,  Kidderminster. 


SOCIETIES, 


THE    ROYAL    HOBTICULTURAL. 

J.WUARY  3. — The  first  meeting  of  the  Coinniittees  of 
this  Society  in  H-105  was  not  accompanied  by  a  large 
display  of  exhibits.  This  is  nothing  unusual  in  the 
month  of  January,  but  in  the  old  Drill  Hall  the 
smaUness  of  the  display  was  not  so  apparent  as  in  the 
new  and  more  spacious  Hall  in  A'inceut  Square. 
Visitors  on  Tuesday  last  were  more  impressed  with  the 
size  and  light  appearance  of  this  building  than  they 
had  been  hitherto,  yet  there  were  several  very  hand- 
some groups  of  Cjpripedixuus  and  other  Orchids,  also 
of  ornamental  foliage  and  flowering  plants. 

The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  two  Botanical 
Certificates  and  four  Awards  of  Merit  to  novelties  ; 
the  Floeal  Committee  an  Award  of  Merit  to  a  variety 
of  Chrysanthemum ;  and  the  FBnrr  and  Vegetable 
CoMMiiTTEE  Awards  of  Merit  to  an  Apple  and  a  Pear. 
At  a  meeting  held  in  the  afternoon  forty-two  new- 
Fellows  were  elected. 


Floral  Committee. 

Present :  H.  B.  May,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ;  and  Messrs.* 
C.  T.  Druery,  Jas.  Hudson,  Jno.  Green,  Jas.  "Walker,! 
Geo.  Nicholson,  J.  A.  Nix,  H.  J.  Jones,  G.  ReutheJ 
Chas.  E.  Shea,  C.  E.  Fielder,  Chas.  Dixon,  W.  HoweJ 
H.  J.  Cutbush,  K.  C.  Notcutt,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  Geol 
Paul,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  and  W.  J.. Tames. 
A  number  of  vases  was  shown  furnished  with  liowera 
of  a  white  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  named  Lady 
Belper,  shown  with  long  stems,  there  being  three, 
four,  and  five  Howers  on  each  stem.  The  tiowers  came 
from  Lord  Beli'ER's  garden  near  Derby  (gi-.,  Mr. 
■\V.  H.  Cooke),  who  stated  that  the  variety  is  an 
Australian  scedhng.  Flowering  so  well  at  this  late 
season  it  is  valuable. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  staged 
flowering  plants  ami  spr.^ys  in  vases  of  Moschosma 
riparium.  The  inflorescences  were  pleasing  and  well 
developed  (Cultural  Commendation). 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Earlswood  Nur- 
series, EedhiU,  Surrey,  displayed  some  vases  of  Chrys- 
anthemums, principally  of  "single"  and  "quilled" 
varieties. 

Messrs.  HuuH  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hdl  Park,  Middlesex, 
staged  three  baskets  of  a  pleasing  variety  of  Cyclamen 
named  "  Low's  S.almon,"  also  vases  containing  varieties 
of  these  flowers,  and  plants  of  Asparagus  medeuloides. 
Messrs.  Wm.  CcTbUSU  &  Sox,  nurserymen.  High- 
gate,  N.,  set  up  a  collection  of  alpine  plants,  backeil 
with  a  number  of  small  shrubs— Conifers,  Pernettya  in 
fruit.  Daphne  mezereum,  Eupatorium'NVeinmannianum, 
and  similar  plants  suitable  for  the  rock-garden.  Iris 
Histrio,  I.  sophenensis,  I.  "S'artaui,  and  I.  Hcldreicbi 
were  exhibited  in  flower  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton,  staged  an  excellent  collection  of  greenhouse 
]ilants.  Ferns,  Azaleas,  Primula  obcouica,  P.  kewensis, 
Daphne  indica  alba.  Erica  mclantkera,  Eranthemiun 
pulchellum,  &c.  Many  choice  specimen  Ferns  weit 
introduced  into  the  group,  the  whole  of  which  was 
arranged  with  excellent  taste  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  jAS.  Vkituh  k  Soss,  Ltd.,  King's  lloail, 
Chelsea,  set  up  a  nimiber  of  greenhouse  plants.  Colon! 
thyrsoideus,  Moschosma  ri])arium  (flowering  well  it 
small  pots),  Jaoobinia  chrysostephana,  and  seve»l 
baskets  of  the  winter-flowering  Begonias,  B.  Agatha, 
Julius,  &c,  Gesnera  (Nasgelia)  exoniensis  was  ahowi 
with  the  inflorescences  about  to  open,  the  handsow 
foliage  being  not  the  least  decorative  character  of  th' 
plants  (Silver  Banksian  Medal), 

A  handsome  grouj)  of  plants  of  Euphorbia  jacquim* 
flora  was  displayed  by  Mr.  Beckett,  gr.  to  Lord  AldB  i 
HAM,  Elstree.  This  old  garden  plant  was  plentifoll'  i 
(lowered,  the  sprays  being  very  bright  in  appearancf.l 
and  well  set  off  by  a  number  of  Palms,  Ft-rns,  4c..| 
introduced  into  the  gt'oup  for  effect  (Silver  Flora  Med»l),| 

Award  of  Merit.  ( 

Chri/sanlhcmum   Market  Gold.  —  This    is    a  ri«N 

golJen-yellow-coloured  decorative  or  Japanese  vatirtj, 
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which  from  its  habit  is  considered  to  be  valuable  for 
market  jmrposes. — Shown  by  Lord  Al.nENHAjr,  Elstree 
(gr..  Sir.  Beckett). 

Orohid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Ksq.,  iu  the  chair:  ami 
Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
De  B.  Crawshay,  J.  W.  Potter,  Francis  Wellesley, 
Jeremiah  Colman,  "\V.  Boxall,  J.  W.  Odell,  W.  H. 
Yomig,  H.  A.  Tracy,  A.  A.  McBe^n,  G.  F.  Moore, 
R.  G.  Thwaites,  H.  T.  Pitt,  J.  Charlesworth,  H.  Little, 
and  F.  W.  Ashton. 

There  was  a  far  better  show  of  Orchids  than  the 
inclement  weather  seemed  to  foreshadow,  and  the 
meeting  was  remarkable  by  reason  of  the  extraordin- 
arily fine  group  of  magnificently-grown  specimens  of 
Orcliids  from  the  famous  collection  of  Captain  G.  L. 
HOLFOED,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury  (gr.,  Mr. 
Alexander),  for  whicli  the  Society's  Gold  Medal 
was  awarded,  and  the  Lindley  Medal  for  excellent 
culture  voted.  The  group,  which  extended  the 
whole  length  of  the  central  staging  of  one  side 
of  the  Hall,  was  composed  principally  of  large 
specimens  of  the  best  varieties  of  C.  x  Leeanum,  C. 
insigne,  and  other  handsome  Cypripediums,  the  speci- 
mens bearing  in  the  aggregate  some  .500  flowers. 
Among  the  best  noted  were  C.  x  Leeanum  Holford's 
variety,  a  dark-coloureil  and  finely  marked  form  with 
twenty  flowers  ;  C.  x  L.  giganteum,  with  twenty -four 
and  sixteen  flowers  ;  C.  x  L.  AVestonbirt  variety,  with 
fourteen  flowers,  and  other  forms  equally  good.  C.  X 
.r.  Howes  bore  eleven  large  blooms,  C.  x  nitens  superbum, 
fifteen,  and  several  forms  of  C.  x  aureum  and  C.  x 
Sallieri  from  five  to  ten  flowers.  Among  tlie  rarer  specie 
mens  of  Cypripediums  noted  were  several  very  massive 
forms  of  C.  x  Hera,  the  best  of  which  were  the  new  and 
fine  varieties  "Marion"  and  "Joan,"  both  handsome 
flowers  and  finely  marked  ;  C.  x  Aotseus  langleyense 
was  a  pretty  light-coloured  hybrid  which  had  pre- 
viously received  an  award  ;  C.  x  Alcibiades  (Leeanum 
giganteum  x  Mons.  de  Curte),  a  bold  flower  of  good 
quahty  ;  C.  X  Scipio  (Sallieri  Hyeanum  x  Mrs.  Tautz), 
an  improvement  on  C.  x  Sallieri  aureum  ;  and  good 
examples  of  C.  x  Charlesianum,  C'.  x  Fascinator, 
C.  X  Tityns  (six  flowers),  and  the  best  forms  of  C.  in- 
signe. The  centre  of  the  well-arranged  group  was 
made  up  of  good  specimens  of  Oncidium  tigrinum, 
Lielia  anceps,  L.  a.  Sanderiana,  L.  a.  Amesiana,  and  a 
few  good  Odontoglossum  crispum  ;  and  at  intervals 
were  fine  specimens  of  Lwlia  autumnalis,  one  specimen 
of  the  large  and  finely-coloured  "  Westonbirt  "  variety 
having  seven  spikes,  bearing  together  twenty-three 
flowers  of  bright  scarlet  colour:  on  the  front  row 
were  several  good  specimens  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  k  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  good  group  in 
which  the  main  feature  was  LKho-Cattleya  x  Charles- 
worthii,  about  thirty  plants  of  it,  someof  them  with 
several  strong  spikes  being  used,  their  bright  coppery- 
orange  coloured  flowers  with  ruby-purple  labellnms 
giving  a  very  bright  effect.  With  tliem  were  a  plant  of 
the  pretty  L.-C.  x  Andromeda  with  primrose-yellow 
flowers  with  claret-coloured  labeUums  ;  several  good 
Odontoglossum  crispum;  O.  x  Hallio-crispum,  several 
of  the  pretty  wliite-and-rose  Trichopilia  suavis,  &c. 

Mr.  J.  Cypheh,  Cheltenham,  secured  a  Silver  Flora 
Medal  for  a  remarkably  good  group  of  rare  Cypri- 
podiums,  all  exceptionally  well  grown  and  flowered. 
The  group  included  a  selection  of  the  best  forms  of 
Cjpripedium  insigne,  C.  x  Leeanum,  C.x  aureum,  and 
othcrwiiiter-blooming  kinds.  Specially  noteworthy  were 
C.  msigne  "HarefieldHall,"C.i.  Sander,*,  C.i.Sanderi- 
annm,  and  C.  i.  Oyama,  the  last-named  being  a  singular 
and  beautiful  variety  of  the  C.  i.  Bohnhoflianum  class 
which  the  spottuig  is  suppressed  and  the 
liecuhar  pale  rosy-brown  colouring  disposed  in  close  reti- 
culation and  tinting.  Others  note<l  were  C.  X  aureum 
Lambiannm,  like  C.  a.  Surprise,  but  with  an  emerald- 
ircen  tmt  ;  C.  x  Ph.ebe,  C.  x  Mme.  Jules  Hye,  C. 
X  Tityus,  C.  X  Swinburnei  magnificum,  Trichopilia 
suavia,  varieties  of  Lielia  anceps,  and  good  Masdc- 
'ftllia.  Schroderiana. 

Jlossrs.  Sandeii  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  staged  a  small 
gnrap  in  which  were  a  good  example  of  Cvpripedium 
Kothsolnldiannm,  a  pretty  light  form  of  C.  x  Helen  II. 
<-■  X  Lucienianum,  C.  x  aureum  virginale.  and  two 
"tluT  good  varieties  of  it ;  C.  x  exquisitum  (exul  y 
iii^iBUo  Chantini),  and  a  very  remarkable  form  of  C 
msigne,  wth  the  ground  colour  of  C.  i.  Bohnhoffianum 
i"it  with  a  rosc.flush  and  roso-eoloured  spottin- 
■■mning  into  tlic  white  upper  half  of  the  dorsal  sepal 

.IKRKJUAU  COLMAN  Esq.,  Qatton  Park  (gr.  Mr. 
»  .  1 .  I.ound),  showed  cut  spiltes  of  Ladia  anceps  Mrs 


Jeremiah  Colman,  a  good  and  richly-coloured  flower; 
L.  a.  alba,   and  a  strong-branche<l  spike  of  Calanthe  X 
Wm.  Murray. 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  k  Co.,  Enfield,  showed  Cattleva 


distinctly  spbotted,  and  with  a-,white  tip  to  the-dorsal, 
sepal ;  and  C.  X  Leeanum  Fowlerianum. 

Francis  TCeile-Sley,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Hopkins),  sent 
Cypripcdium     insigne    Hopkinsianum,    Laelia    ancei» 


Fig.   6.— DBNDROBIUM   TKIFLORUM   (CYMSIDIOIDES). 
(Awarded  a  Botanical  Ccrtificuto  on  Tuesday  last.) 


Triaiwe  Aljiha,  a  good  variety  with  broad,  crimpod 
iwtals ;  ( 'ypripedium  x  Mrs.  Taut/,,  C.  x  Prowetti, 
*,.  X  nitens.  Ball's  variety ;  C.  x  Madame  Geo. 
TrHtfaut,and  other  (_'yprii)edium8.  ,      ;    i 

G.  F.  MooKK,  Esq.,  Bouiiton-on-the-'R''atat  (gr.,.  Mr. 
Page),  showed  Cyi>riiiedium  x  .\iny  Mobfe  (SaUieri 
aureum  x  insigne  maximum),  a  lar^'e  yellowish  flower 


Amesiana .  Wcllesley's  v.iricty,   and   two  othoM    (so* 
Awards).  .  ' 

,     ,  ,     Awards  op  Muniiv  .  .* 

Gp.pri}Kdvu^rni  x  Mcmoria  Jcritinoluimifi'^  [  from 
Fbancib  Wku.ksi,by,  Esq.,  Wcstfiohl, '  Woking  (gr.; 
Mr.  Hopkins). —A  noble  hybrid  of  unrecordod  origiin 
The  flowers   have  the   massive   form   of  some  of  tlic 
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darkest  C.  x  aiircnm,  but  witli  a  thicker  texture  and 
other  characters  suggestive  of  one  of  the  hybrids  of 
C.  Drurii,  perhaps  C,  x  AVinnianum,  heiug  one  of  the 
parents.  There  is  a  charming  undulation  to  the  seg- 
ments of  the  flower,  and  altogether  it  has  a  novel  and 
attractive  appearance.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  pure  white 
with  a  small  purple  base  from  which  ascends  some 
stout  emerald -green  rays,  the  middle  of  the  sepal 
having  a  broad  purple  band.  Petals  and  lip  honey- 
yellow  tinged  with  purple-brown,  the  margin  of  the  lip 
being  clear  yellow,  and  the  surface  of  the  flower  very 
glossy. 

Ciqyripcdiitvi  x  urstiirlch'cjisc  (Leeanum  superburn 
X  PoUettianum),  from  Francis  "Wellesley.  Esq.  (gr., 
Wr.  Hopkins). — A  fine  flower  with  large  white  dorsal 
sepal  with  a  small  gi-een  base,  the  greater  part  of  the 
white  area  being  covered  with  lines  of  bright  rose 
irregular  spots.  Petals  and  lip  Vfllowisli,  heavily 
tinged  with  dark  mahogany-red. 

Ctqwipcdiwni  x  Ah-ihiadcR  {Leennum  giganteum  x 
M.  de  Curte),  from  f'aptain  G.  L.  HoLFOKi),  Weston- 
birt  (gr.,  Mr.  Alexander). — Flower  large  and  of  fine 
substance,  the  showy  white  <lorsal  sepal  having  rich 
purple  markings. 

Dcndrohium  Pliala'nopsis  Chardivar.  var.,  from 
G.  F.  Moore,  Esq.,  Bourton- on -the -Water  (gr.,  Mr. 
Page).  Flowers  of  perfect  shape  and  of  a  bright 
magenta  rose  colour. 

Botanical  Certificatk. 

Dcndrohium  trijlorum,  from  F.  W.  jVIoore,  Esq., 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin.  Dublin.  The  plant 
often  found  in  gardens  named  D.  cymbidioides.  The 
spray  sent  had  seven  cream-white  flowers  with  red  and 
yellow  markings  on  the  lip  (see  fig.  l>). 

Acrides  Ortr/iesiamnn,  from  F.  AV.  Moore,  Esq., 
Glasnevin.  A  species  with  greenish-white  flowers, 
slightly  marked  with  rose.  Originally  described  by 
Keichenbach,  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1885,  p.  501. 

Cv  LTU  R  a  L   Com  menp ation 
to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschiltj,  for  a  magnificent 
eight -branched  inflorescence  of  Phahenopsis  Aphrodite, 
with  nearly  fifty  flowers. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  <ieo.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (Chairman) ;  and 
Messrs.  Jas.  Cheal,  Jas.  Gibson.  S.  Mortimer,  Alex. 
Dean,  Ed.  Beckett,  H.  -T.  "Wright,  J.  AVillard,  W. 
Poupart,  Geo.  Keif,  and  Owen  Thomas. 

Mr.  B.  AsHTON,  Lathom  Gaideus,  Orm.skirk,  ex- 
hibited tubers  of  a  large,  flat-shajied  Potato,  named 
Earl  of  Lathom. 

Some  large  cooking  Apples  of  a  seedling  variety, 
named  Lord  Belper.  w*ere  shown  b\-  Mr.  "\V.  H.  Cooke, 
gr.  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Belper,  Derby.  The 
fruits  were  deeply  ribbed. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nur- 
series, King's  Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited  fruits  of  a 
small-sized  Pear  named  Winter  Williams,  raised  from 
a  cross  between  the  varieties  AVilliams'  Bon  Chretien 
and  Bourre  Bachelier.  It  is  remarkable  for  possessing 
a  flavour  identical  with  that  of  Williams'  Bon  Chretien 
in  September.  The  same  firm  exhibited  fruits  of  an 
Apple  named  G.  Wythes,  obtained  from  a  cross 
between  the  varieties  Peasgood's  Nonesuch  and  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin.  The  fruits  are  of  moderate  size,  round 
shajje  and  good  colour.  The  flesh  is  soft  and  the 
flavour  moderate. 

W.   Shuter,    Esq.,    22,    Belsize   Grove.   Hampstead 

(gr.,  Mr.  J.  Armstrong),  exhibited  a  dozen  bunches  of 

N    Black   Alicante   Grapes.     The   fruit   could   hardly   be 

regarded  as  well  finished,  this  fact  being  undoubtedly 

due  to  the  proximity  of  the  gardens  to  the  Metropolis. 

AwARD.s  of  Merit. 

Apple  Fenn's  Wotidcr.  —  This  is  a  large  kitchen 
variety,  the  fruits  of  which  are  slightly  ribbed  and 
very  highly  coloured  on  one  side,  and  only  less  so  on 
the  other  side.  It  would  probably  make  a  good 
market  Apple. — Shown  by  the  Earl  of  Stradbrokk, 
Henham,  Wangford,  Suffolk  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  Simpson). 

Pear  Santa  C^aws.— Ripe  fruits  of  a  Pear  bearing 
this  name  were  shown  by  Col.  Brwmkr,  M.P.,  Ilsington 
House,  Dorchester.  The  fruits  were  of  moderate  size, 
and  suggestive  of  Beurre  Diel,  but  had  not  the 
"grittiness"  usually  present  in  that  variety.  Santa 
Cans  is  said  to  have  come  from  Belgium  about  thirty 
years  ago,  and  as  this  name  has  only  now  been  given  it, 
the  variety  may  still  be  known  in  Belgium  under 
another  name. 


GARDENERS'  DERATING  SOCIETIES. 

WARGRAVE  GARDENERS'.  —  Tlie  last  niectiug  of 
1904  was  held  on  Wednesday,  Deeeniber  21,  when  Mr. 
J.  Bothy,  gardener  to  the  Kev.  H.  M.  Wells,  oE 
Scarlets  Park,  gave  an  interesting  exhibition  of 
lantern  slides  and  photographs  of  beautiful  plants 
and  views  of  various  gardens  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. A  short  description  was  given  of  each  view 
as  it  appeared  on  the  screen.  A  number  of  Chinese 
views  was  also  shown,  from  the  negatives  taken  by 
Mr.  R.  Wells,  who  spent  some  time  in  the  Far  East. 
These  were  very  interesting,  as  they  gave  good  ideas  of 
the  Cbinese  methods  of  tillage,  itc.  Mr.  Robbins 
showed  sonic  good  stalks  of  Brussels-Sprouts. 

BATH  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  SELF-HELP 
AND  DEBATING.— The  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on 
the  23rd  ult.,  \he  subject  for  discussion  being  "The 
CultivatioD  of  tlie  Potato,  its  Diseases,  &c.  The  debate 
was  opened  l>y  Mr.  Waters,  who  gave  details  of  the 
lustory  and  oultiire  of  Potatos,  Attention  was  directed 
to  the  famous  Nortliern  Star  variety,  and  some  remark- 
able personal  experience  with  it  were  related.  Mr.  Sparks 
gave  some  useful  observations  on  spraying  as  a  preven- 
tive of  diseasf^.  A  suggestion  that  the  Society  should 
procure  a  sprayer  next  year,  and  lend  it  to  the  members 
at  a  small  oliarjje.  was  veiy  favourably  received.  Tliere 
was  affood  display  of  Potatos  at  the  meeting,  no  fewer 
than  thirty-two  varieties  being  sent  by  Messrs.  J.  C. 
Wheeler  tt  Son,  nurseiymen,  Gloucester,  wlio,  in  addi- 
tion, sent  two  varieties  of  Onions  and  a  collection  of 
Primulas.  The  treasurer,  Mr.  O.G.  McLaren,  announced 
a  presentation  of  gardening  books  to  the  Society  given 
by  a  gentleman  who  wished  to  remain  anonymous. 
Sixteen  new  members  were  elected,  making  the  total 
number  of  members  118.  T.  P. 

EGHAM  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS*.— At  a  meet- 
ing of  tins  Society,  held  on  December  21,  a  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  G.  Baskett.  of  Wood  Lea,  Virginia  Water, 
on  "Tlie  Rose  Garden."  Mr.  Baskett.  after  referring  to 
the  history  of  the  Rose,  gave  detailed  information  with 
regard  to  selecting  the  most  suitable  site,  the  forma- 
tion, soil,  planting,  and  arrangements  of  the  Rose- 
garden  ;  the  most  suitable  varieties  of  Roses  to  grow, 
and  the  best  methods  of  pruning  the  various  speties  of 
Roses.  A  discussion  ensued  in  regard  to  draining 
"otlier  than  water-logged  soils  ;"  also  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  earthing  dwarf  Roses  as  a  protection  during 
severe  weather. 

REIGATE,  REDHILL  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS.— 

The  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday.  De- 
cember 20.  Mr.  VV.  P.  Bound  occupying  the  chair.  The 
subject  for  debate  was  "Successes  and  Failures  during 
li<04."  The  discussion  was  lea  by  Mr.  Herbert,  of  the 
Gardens,  Nutlield  Court.  There  were  about  eighty 
members  present,  of  whom  a  number  took  part  in  the 
proceedings.  Mr.  Herbert  was  able  to  report  many 
successes.  Crops  of  fruit  were  undoubtedly  good,  not 
only  in  this  district,  but  almost  everywhere  in  the 
country;  the  quality  was  also  exceptionally  good. 
Vegetables  were  in  no  way  lacking  in  merit ;  reports  ol 
splendid  crops  were  generally  noted.  Tlie  Onion-lly  had 
heen  troublesome  in  some  districts.  Celery  was 
generally  good,  the  Celery-fly  being  less  noticed  than 
la  1903.  Peas  wore  also  good :  the  variety  The  Glad- 
stone was  highly  spoken  of  for  late  cropping.  The 
Chairman  strongly  advocated  trenching  as  a  means  of 
preparing  ground.  C.  L. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


SCHEDULES   RECEIVED. 

International  Exposition  of  the  3ooi6to  d'Horti- 
culiure  dc  Geni've  from  September  6  to  September  12, 
1906,  at  Genev.^. 


COLTURAL    MEMORANDA. 


SOLANTJM  JASMraOIDES. 
This  very  desirable  greenhouse  climbing  plant 
is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  from  the  young 
growths,  these  being  inserted  in  efficiently  crocked 
3-inch  pots  filled  with  a  compost  consisting  of 
three  parts  light  sandy  loam  and  one  of  leaf- 
mould,  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  watered, 
and  kept  close  until  rooted,  when  they  should  be 
potted  off  singly  into  H-inch  pots  and  grown  on  in 
the  usual  way.  Young  pl.ants  may  also  be  raised 
from  seed  sown  thinly  in  pots,  afterwards  treating 
the  seedlings  as  indicated  above.  Some  time  ago 
the  writer  saw  in  the  lofty  and  elegant  conser- 
vatory attached  to  Watermouth  Castle,  near 
Ilfracombe,  a  plant  of  this  white  and  sweetly- 
scented  greenhouse  perennial  in  grand  flower ;  the 
flowering  shoots,  hanging  loosely  and  gracefully 
from  the  roof,  were  very  effective. 


ENQUIRY. 

Mtbobalan  Plum.  —  Can  any  reader  of  the 
Oardeners'  Chronicle,  who  has  planted  the  Myro- 
balan  Plum  for  hedging  purposes,  tell  me  if  it  is 
a  good  substitute  for  Quick  (Thorn)  ?  Nursery- 
men are  reluctant  to  give  much  information  con- 
cerning it.  Any  hints  on  its  culture,  etc.,  will 
be  gratefully  received.  Keader. 


*,*  Editor  and  Publishee.  —  Our  Correspon- 
dents would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  comraunicalions,  and  save  us  mucli  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  communications 
relating  to  tinaucial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publlsher  :  and  that  all 
communications  intended  for  publication,  or  refer- 
ring to  the  Literary  department,  and  all  plants  to  be 
named,  should  be  directed  to  the  Editor.  The  two 
departments.  Publishing  and  Editorial,  are  quite 
distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  delay  and  confusion 
arise  when  letters  are  misdirected. 

Books  ;  Journeyynan.  Ele^mniary  Botany,  by 
Percy  Groom.  It  can  be  obtained  from  our 
Publishing  Department. 

British  Gardeners'  Association  :  J.  C,  Bead' 
ingly,  Leeds.  Your  request  for  rules  and 
particulars  of  this  Association  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Watson,  Kew 
Eoad,  Kew. 

Fekns  :  E.  B.  The  appearances  are  those  caused 
by  thrip.  Weak  tobacco-water  may  be  used 
and  frequently  repeated.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  house  is  probably  too  dry. 

Holt  Thorn  ;  Nuneham.  You  are  doubtless 
referring  to  what  is  popularly  known  as  the 
Glastonbury  Thorn,  an  early-flowering  variety 
of  Crattegus  oxyacantha,  known  as  C.  oxyacan- 
tha  prsecox  in  gardens.  It  is  popularly  supposed 
to  have  sprung  up  at  Glastonbury  from  the 
"  staff  "  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  to  produce 
its  blossoms  on  Christmas  Day. 

Name.s  op  Fruits  :  C.  E.  W.  Glout  Morceau.^ 
S.  B.,  Thrapston.  Kindly  send  other  specimens, 
as  your  last  consignment,  and  those  of  some 
other  Correspondents,  appear  to  have  been  lost 
in  the  post,  doubtless  owing  to  the  press  at 
Christmas,  and  to  the  confusion  caused  by  the 
fog. — G.  H.  1,  Tower  of  Glamis ;  2,  London 
Pippin  ;  3,  Herefordshire  Pearmain. — F.  E. 
Feear.  1,  MinchuU  Crab;  2,  Whiting  Pippin; 
3,  Claygate  Pearmain ;  4,  Court  of  Wick  ;  5, 
Bramley 's  Seedling ;  Pear,  Nouvelle  Fulvia. 

Names  of  Plants  :  T.  B.  A.  Thunbergia  lauri- 
folia. — E.  B.  1,  Ornithogalum  laoteum ;  2, 
Veltheimia  viridifolia. — S.  H.  Begonia  ricini- 
folia,  manicata ;  Poly  podium  glaucum  ;  Adian- 
tum  formosum  ;  the  large  frond  with  small 
pinUBe,  Adiantum  decorum. — A.  S.  Oncidium 
sphacelatum ;  Phalsenopsis  Schilleriana,  and 
Cattleya  Percivaliana. — A.  B.  C.  1,  Azalea  in- 
dica  alba  plena ;  2,  A.  indica  alba ;  3,  not  recog- 
nised ;  4,  A  grass,  not  recognised ;  5,  Selaginella 
denticulata  of  gardens ;  6,  Eupatorium  mi- 
cranthum  [ligustrinum], — G.  H.  Ilex  dipyrena. 
— /.  M. — Salvia  leucantha  ;  Dianthus  superbus. 

Spruce  Galls  ;  T.  R.  The  work  of  an  insect 
(Chermes)  allied  to  that  known  as  American 
blight.  It  is  very  common,  but  we  are  unable 
to  suggest  any  "  cure,"  beyond  removing  the 
affected  shoots  in  spring  and  burning  them. 

Tree  Fern:  N.  P.  J.  Without  making  an 
examination  of  the  plant,  which  you  describe 
as  having  grown  for  tiiirty  years  in  your  con- 
servatory, we  cannot  definitely  say  what  has 
caused  it  to  droop.  You  state,  however,  that 
the  roots  are  contained  in  a  wooden  tub,  and 
that  it  is  possible  that  the  plant  was  neglected 
during  the  period  that  elapsed  between  your 
head-gardener's  death  in  July  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  successor  in  October.  If  the  roofc 
were  allowed  to  suffer  from  drought  thif 
would  naturally  cause  the  young  fronds  t( 
droop,  and  if  the  check  was  sufficiently  severe 
they, will  wither  entirely.  But  Tree  Ferns  have! 
wonderful  amount  of  vitality,  and  your  sped 
men  will  most  likely  develop  fresh  fronds 
although  it  loses  all  those  that  have  developed 
Do  not  disturb  the  roots  at  present,  but  let  thi 
plant  be  given  care  for  a  time  in  the  same  con 
ditions  as  heretofore,  and  await  the  resul 
hopefully. 

Communications  Received. —  H.  S.— .1.  H.  — A.  B. 
W.  H.  S.— F.  C— G.  T.-Fred.  Burvenich.  Glient- 
W.  .1.  W.— Jason-.l.  S.— J.  Q.  W.— H.  W.,  Trcvince- 
A.  D.  H.— W.  \V.— Exhibitoi-— W.  F.-.I.  C— S.  A. 
Constant  Reader-Mr.  T.,  Worsley-G.  .1. 1.-II.  A.  Pffl 
tigrew-J.  S.-J.  D.  C— H.  E.  C— De  B.  Crawshay- 
J.  B.  L.— N.  S.— H.  &  S.,  Germany— T.  Humphreys- 
J.V.  iSons. 

{For  Markets  and  Weather,  see  pp.  xiv.  and  xv.) 
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THE    MANUEING    OF    LAWNS. 

Its  Effect  ix  De.5troying  Weeds 
1^0  question  is  more  fre'iuently  asked  than 
-^  '  ttiat  involving  the  demand  for  informa- 
tion as  to  how  to  improve  the  grass  of  a 
tawn,  of  a  tennis-court,  or  a  golf-greon  :  how 
to  get  rid  of  moss,  or  to  eradicate  Plan- 
tains and  Daisies :  how,  in  fact,  to  obtain  a 
smooth,  elastic  turf  of  grass  instead  of  an 
■exiguous  and  miscellaneous  collection  of 
weeds.  There  are  various  nostrums  for  the 
purpose,  but  the  plain  and  simple  recipe  of 
(putting  on  manure  nearly  always  meets 
with  objections.  People  who  load  up  their 
beds  and  borders  with  manure,  though  but 
a  small  crop  be  taken  ofi  every  year,  yet 
seem  to  suppose  that  a  lawn  mown  once  a 
s.  week  during  the  growing  season  will  sup- 
port itself,  and  that  the  grass  will  be  pro- 
duced out  of  nothing.  In  many  of  our 
fsuburban  gardens  also  the  lawn  had  a  bad 
start,  the  thinnest  of  turf  has  been  laid 
•over  a  mixture  of  harsh  sulisoil  and  builder's 
(rubbish,  all  the  good  soil  having  been  piled 
(up  on  the  borders  when  it  has  not  been 
sold  to  a  neighbouring  gardener.  Yet  still 
4he  prejudice  against  manure  holds.  "It 
'will  make  the  grass  too  coarse;"  "It  will 
■bring  too  much  Clover,'  are  the  arguments. 
Instead,  some  magic  liquid  is  sought  which 
■w.ill  kill  Daisies,  Dandelions,  and  Plantains 
at  a  touch,  and  leave  the  grass  to  flourish 
iinharmed. 

Putting  on  one  side  the  unlikelihood  of 
■ever  obtaining  rank  grass  on  such  a  soil  as  lies 
3>eneath  the  majority  of  our  lawns  or  golf- 
greens,  the  mere  fact  of  the  constant  cutting 


and  rolling  would  previ^nt  any  of  the  coarser 
grasses  from  getting  a  foothold.  The  par- 
ticular plants  we  see  in  a  piece  of  mixed 
herbage  like  a  lawn  represent  the  survivors 
of  a  great  competitive  struggle  for  existence 
in  which  only  those  plants  persist  that  are 
adapted  to  their  onvironmeot.  And  in  this 
case  the  main  factor  in  the  environment  is 
the  recurrent  rolling  and  close  cutting. 
Grasses,  like  Cocksfoot  or  Meadow  Foxtail, 
with  an  upright  tufttd  habit,  are  badly 
suited  by  the  conditions  and  are  easily  sup- 
planted by  seemingly  much  weaker  creeping 
grasses,  like  the  Poas  or  the  dwarf  Fescues. 

Plenty  of  manure  and  rich  soil,  so  far 
from  encouraging  the  big  coarse  grasses, 
really  gives  the  finer  ones  a  much  better 
chance,  for  the  coarse  grasses  have  long, 
spreading  roots  which  can  range  deep  for 
their  food,  whereas  the  finer  grasses  are 
wholly  dependent  on  the  surface  soil,  and 
will  quickly  exhaust  it  should  its  richness 
not  be  maintained  by  manuring.  But  this 
thesis  and  the  all-important  question  of  the 
nature  of  the  manure  to  be  used  can  best 
be  illustrated  by  an  examination  of  the 
grass  experimental  plots  at  Rothamsted. 
[The  results  of  the  experiments  made  at 
Kothamsted  were  first  published  in  the 
"Philosophical  Transactions"  of  the  Koyal 
Society,  and  were  contributed  by  Dr.  Gil- 
bert and  Dr.  Masters,  a  summary  of 
which  is  published  in  Plant  Life  by  the 
last-named  writer."  There,  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  twenty  plots,  most  of  them 
half  an  acre  in  area,  were  marked  out  on 
the  old  grass-land  of  the  park  near  the 
house,  a  particular  scheme  of  manuring  for 
each  plot  was  adopted,  which  has  been 
repeated  year  by  year  ever  since  with  prac- 
tically no  alterations.  The  effects  of  this 
long-continued  manuring  in  particular  direc- 
tions is  now  instantly  visible  in  the  class  of 
herbage  carried  by  each  plot,  and  a  walk  by 
them  in  the  springtime  is  pregnant ''f  les- 
sons not  only  for  the  farmer  and  grazier,  but 
for  the  gardener  who  has  lawns  and  pad- 
docks to  manage.  The  plots  look  as  though 
they  were  strips  of  land  transported  from 
different  counties,  so  varied  is  the  vegetation 
they  carry,  one  is  all  flowers,  another  is 
wholly  dark  green  grass,  a  third  seems  to  be 
all  Clover,  a  fourth  is  white  with  the  Parsley- 
like flower  of  the  wild  Cheivil,  yet  no  seed 
has  ever  been  sown,  the  differences  have  all 
arisen  from  the  manuring.  The  Eothamsted 
plotsarelaidupforha.\  every  year,  and  though 
at  first  sight  this  may  seem  to  prevent  one 
from  deriving  much  information  from  them 
as  to  the  management  of  lawns,  it  will  soon 
be  seeu  that  the  same  principles  apply  in 
one  case  as  in  the  other. 

The  plot  to  begin  with  is  the  one  that  has 
been  without  manure  the  whole  time;  the 
herbage  is  scanty,  as  might  be  expected, 
rarely  much  more,ithan  ankle  deep  even  at 
hay-time,  but  the  fact  that  strikes  one  most 
is  its  varied  composition.  All  sorts  of 
flowering  plants  are  to  be  seen  ;  Hawk- 
weeds,  Ribwort  Plantain,  Hard-heads,  Cow- 
slips, b'ealjious.  Speedw  ell, Bird's-foot  Trefoil, 
catch  the  eye  most  prominently  ;  the  grasses 
are  poor  and  stunted,  among  them  the  pretty 
Quaking  Grass  (Iiri:,i  media)  is  the  most 
prominent.  In  winter  time  there  is  plenty 
of  moss  to  lie  seen  all  over  the  plot.  A 
complete  botanical  analysis  made  in  1903 
showed  that  only  't2  per  cent,  of  the  herbage 
by  weight  consisted  of  grasses,  the  Clovers 


and  other  leguminous  plants  made  up  S  per 
cent.,  while  the  remaining  40  per  cent,  con- 
sisted of  miscellaneous  species  or  weeds. 
The  variety  of  the  vegetation  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  forty-seven  different  species 
were  identified  in  the  herbage  from  this 
plot.  Examine  now,  by  way  of  contrast, 
some  of  the  plots  lower  down  the  field  which 
receive  a  complete  manure  containing  nitro- 
gen, phosphates,  and  potash,  but  in  which 
the  nitrogen  predominates.  At  once  there 
is  a  big  crop  of  strong-growing  herbage, 
which  has  yielded  on  an  average  i!,  •',  and 
even  3i  tons  of  hay  per  acre  over  the  whole 
period  of  forty-seven  years.  But  the  cha- 
racter of  the  herbage  has  been  even  more 
strikingly  altered  than  its  amount ;  the 
forty-seven  species  have  been  reduced  to 
twenty,  or  indeed  practically  to  four  on  the 
most  heavily  manured  plot  of  all,  and  these 
species  are  all  grasses — the  Clovers  and  the 
weeds  have  been  crowded  out.  If  we  turn 
to  the  plot  on  which,  instead  of  nitrogen, 
a  purely  mineral  manure  containing 
only  phosphates  and  potash  is  supplied, 
we  see  another  great  change;  the  Clovers 
predominate — red  and  white  and  the  allied 
Jleadow  Vetchling— and  the  grasses  only 
occupy  a  subordinate  position.  In  some 
seasons  the  leguminous  plants  will  make  up 
more  than  half  of  the  herbage  at  haytime- 
On  another  plot  we  may  see  the  effect  of 
applying  superphosphate  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia  without  any  potash  ;  we  have  an 
exclusively  grassy  herbage,  with  not  a 
particle  of  Clover  and  very  few  weeds.  The 
grasses  also  are  all  shallow-rooted  kinds, 
more  than  half  of  the  whole  consists  of 
Sheep's  Fescue,  Sweet  Vernal  (Jrass  being 
also  al>undant ;  very  much  the  kind  of  vege- 
tation, in  fact,  we  want  to  see  upon  a  lawn. 
The  shallow-rooted  nature  of  the  f^rasses  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  manures  used  are 
such  as  are  arrested  by  the  soil  close  to  the 
surface,  consequently  the  shallow  -  rooted 
species  sain  an  advantage.  It  instead  we 
employ  nitrate  of  soda,  which  sinks  down 
with  the  rain,  deep  rooted  grasses  like  Soft 
Rrome  grass  are  favoured  and  become 
prominent  in  the  herbage. 

\\'ithout  going  into  details  we  may  draw 
the  following  lessons  from  the  Rothamsted 
plots:  — 

1.  Weeds,  moss,  and  a  varied  herbage 
indicate  poverty  of  the  soil.  In  rich  soil 
the  grasses  will  crowd  out  everything  else; 
in  poor  land  the  weeds  can  beat  the  grasses. 

■I.  Nitrogenous  manures  encourage  the 
grasses  and  depress  the  Clovers. 

3.  Mineral  manures  and  particularly 
potash  encourage  Clover  and  allied  plants. 

4.  Of  the  nitrogenous  substances  ammo- 
niacal  manures  encourage  shallow-rooting, 
nitrate  of  soda  the  deeper-rooting  grasses. 

Let  us  apply  these  principles  to  practice. 
Lawns  that  are  intended  for  use  as  tennis- 
lawns,  bowling-greens,  putting-greens,  should 
be  made  up  of  grass  only  ;  Clover  wears  too 
easily,  gets  slippery  in  the  evening,  has  a 
different  "pace,"  and  is  less  true.  Con- 
sequently manures  containing  much  potash, 
or  lime  which  acts  as  a  lil>eriitor  of  potash 
in  the  soil,  should  be  avoided.  A  mixture 
of  superphosphate  (three  parts)  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia  (one  part),  at  the  rate  of  ',  lb. 
per  square  yard,  is  about  the  best  manure 
where  tht"  soil  is  loamy  with  a  sufficiency  of 
lime;  but  on  thin  sands  and  gravels,  or  on 
heavy  sour  clay,  such  a  manure  is  rather  too 
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acid ;  it  is  better  then  to  use  a  good 
Peruvian  guano,  perhaps  the  best  of  all 
manures  for  producing  fine  grass,  or  a 
mixture  of  nitrogenous  fish  guano  with 
some  bone-meal.  Soot  also  is  good,  but 
soot  is  a  manure  supplying  nitrogen  only, 
and  must  be  accompanied  by  some  phos- 
phate. Where  tlie  presence  of  Clover  does 
not  matter,  as  on  lawns  not  used  for  games, 
the  fairway  of  a  golf-green,  the  outfielding 
of  a  cricket-field,  a  more  general  manure 
containing  potash  will  grow  a  closer  sward. 
A  good  all-round  mixture  should  contain 
four  or  five  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  twenty  of 
phosphates,  and  six  to  eight  of  potash  ;  this, 
at  tiie  rate  of  \  lb.  per  square  yard,  will  grow 
excellent  grass. 

Damp  low-lying  lawns,  or  putting-greens 
that  are  evidently  sour  and  suffering  from 
lack  of  lime,  must  be  dressed  with  a  little 
ground-lime  or  with  basic  slag,  at  the  risk 
of  encouraging  a  free  growth  of  Clover  for  a 
season  or  two  ;  otherwise  the  sourness  will 
spread,  and  the  herbage  will  begin  to  die  in 
patches ;  the  Clover  that  results  may  be 
troublesome  at  first,  but  will  gradually  give 
place  to  good  grasses.  So  far  we  have 
spoken  only  of  artificial  manures,  because 
they  are  most  easy  of  application  ;  they  only 
need  to  be  sown  early  in  the  year  (February 
is  perhaps  the  best  month),  and  allowed  to 
wash  in.  But  on  many  sandy  and  gravelly 
soils  perhaps  the  best  treatment  is  to  cover 
the  lawn  late  in  the  autumn  with  a  good 
coating  of  well-rotted  dung,  best  of  all  from 
an  old  Mushroom-bed,  and  leave  it  there  to 
wash  in  until  the  grass  begins  to  grow  in 
the  early  spring,  when  it  can  be  swept  ofl. 
The  grass  benefits  from  the  humus  thus 
introduced,  as  well  as  from  the  more  direct 
plant-food;  the  shelter  also  provided  by  the 
manure  for  the  springing  grass  is  valuable. 

In  any  case  the  great  thing  is  to  bear  in 
mind  that  grass  cannot  be  grown  out  of 
nothing  ;  it  is  only  by  growing  a  lot  of  grass 
and  keeping  it  constantly  cut  close,  that  we 
can  establish  tlie  mat  of  old  roots  under 
the  sward,  whicli  gives  on  the  one  hand  the 
delightful  feeling  of  life  and  elasticity,  and 
on  the  other  the  recuperative  power  after 
wear,  cliaracteristic  of  the  best  turf.  A.  D.  H., 
liothanisted. 


HARDY    PLANTS. 

GUNNEEA  SCABEA  MAJOE. 
Pine  as  is  a  well-grown  specimen  of  the  typical 
Gimnera  scabra,  with  its  large  and  handsome 
rough  leaves,  quite  tropical  in  their  effect,  it 
shrinks  into  comparative  insignificance  when 
seen  alongside  its  descendant — G.  scabra  major. 
This  is  a  truly  noble  plant,  reminding  one  in  its 
"rand  dimensions  of  the  magnificent  Gunnera 
manicata,  but  with  a  rugged  grandeur  not 
possessed  by  G.  manicata,  though  the  latter  is 
taller  and  makes  a  larger  plant.  This  greater 
form  of  G.  scabra  originated,  I  believe,  with  Mr. 
T.  Smith,  of  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry,  and  as 
seen  growing  there  it  was  remarkably  fine.  It  is 
.an  improvement  upon  the  type,  and  well  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  grounds  of  those  who  appreciate 
such  striking  plants.  By  a  pond  or  in  the  wild 
garden  by  some  moist  spot  it  would  be  perfectly 
at  home.  It  is,  however,  all  the  better  for  some 
shelter  from  strong  winds,  as  one  has  seen  the 
leaves  of  the  typical  plant,  sturdy  as  they  are, 
wrenched  off  by  a  severe  gale  when  in  a 
comparatively  exposed  position.  S.  Ainott. 


WIDDEINGTONIA  WHYTEI. 

This  tree,  known  in  the  vernacular  as  the 
Milanji  Cypress,  was  originally  found  at  an 
elevation  of  10,000  feet,  on  Mount  Milanji,  in 
Njassaland  (35°— 3G°  E.  long.,  10°  N.  lat.),  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Whyte.    It  was  alluded  to  in  the 


is  remarkable  for  the  varying  forms  of  its 
foliage.  Thus  in  the  adult  stage  the  leaves, 
are  small,  deltoid,  and  closely  appressed  to  the 
branch ;  other  leaves  are  more  elongate,  linear- 
lanceolate,  and  spreading  at  the  tips.  In  the 
seedling  condition,  and  in  what  we  may  call  the 
Eetinospora  stage,  the  leaves  are  about  1  inch 
long,  glaucous,  distinctly  linear,  and  spreading. 
Of  such  character  were  the  leaves  fiu-nished  us 
by  Mr.  Medley  Wood  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle^ 
August  18,  1894,  p.  19),  and  from  Kew  (see  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  June  16,  1894,  p.  746).  See- 
fig.  7,  B. 

Now  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  the  Pencarrow  Gardens, 
Cornwall,  sends  us  specimens  showing  on  the' 
same  branchlet  all  three  of  the  forms  of  leaves 
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Fig.  7. — widdringtonia  whytei. 

A— Branch  showins  two  forms  of  the  adult  foliage  ;  B— Showing  the  primordial  Rctinospora^ 

lilic  loaves.    Tlic  detached  leaves  of  each  form  arc  shown  as.maguified  2  diameters. 
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Fig.  8.— widdringtonia  :  diagram  showixi;  STiuirTURE  of  large  leaf.  fig.  7,  B. 

ST.,  strengthening  tissue  ;  Mc,  mesophyll ;  .Vi;.  xylem  ;  and  P/i,  phloem,  surrounded 

by  a  ring  of  endoaerm  ;  JS.C,  resin  canal. 


Kew  Bulletin  (1892),  p.  121,  and  was  described  in 
detail  by  Dr.  Eendle  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Linncan  Society,  May,  1894.  The  tree  is  destined 
to  be  of  great  importance  as  a  timber  tree  in 
subtroj)ic.al  countries,  if  it  can  be  adequately 
protected  against  forest  fires  and  reckless 
felling.      Like   so   m.any  of   its   allies,  the   tree 


just  mentioned,  but  in  the  specimen  figtired,  onlj- 
two  forms  are  shown  on  the  one  branchlet  (fig.  7,  a)- 
whilst  the  other  (fitf.  7,  b)  bears  the  long  primordiaJ 
leaves  characteristic  of  the  Eetinospora  stage.  The 
specimen  at  Pencarrow  is  between  7  and  8  feet  in 
height,  and  is  planted  out  in  siunmer  and  removed 
under  glass  in  winter.     Other  plants  of  the  same 
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si>ecies  (see  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  March  21,  1003) 
tiave  been  planted  out,  and  passed  the  last  winter 
without   injury.     Mr.    Bartlett's    specimens   also 


QGX^ac^iC 


S'iG.  9. — WIDDB.1NGTONIA  :    DIAGRAM   OF  SECTION 
OF  LABGE  LEAF,  B,  MORE  HIGHLY  MAGNIFIED. 

For  references  see  fig.  8. 

showed  the  male  catkins,  which  are  as  described 
foy  Dr.  Rendle. 

It  may  be  added  that  a  cross-section  of  a  pri- 
faordial  (Ketinospora-like)  leaf  (fig.  8)  shows  it  to 


Pig.  10. — WIDDRINGTONIA  :    DIAGRAM    OF 
SECTION    OF    SMALL-SIZED    LEAF, 

t>e  transversely  oblong',  rounded  at  the  two  estremi- 
tieSj  with  the  midrib  prominent  on  both  surfaces. 
Beneath  the  outer  skin  or  epidermis  is  a  single 
layer  of  hypoderm  or  strengthening  cells,  s.t.  ;  the 


Qqqqqqdqdqd 

■FlO.  11. — WIDDEINQTONIA:     SECTION    OF 
SMALLER    LEAF,    MAGNIFIED. 

The  structure  and  references  arc  as  iu  fig.  8. 

■oentral  cylinder  is  elliptic,  surrounded  by  a 
Ibundle-sheath  or  endoderui,  and  with  a  single 
fibro-vascular  bundle,  with  the  wood  or  xyleui, 
XT.,  aDiove.  and  the  bast  or  phloem.  Ph.,  lieneath. 


A  solitary  resin  canal,  r,<_'.,  traverses  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  leaf  between  the  hypoderm  and  the 
central  cylinder.  The  structure  of  the  adult 
foliage  is  essentiall.y  similar  (figs.  10,  11). 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


ODONTOGLOSSTJMS  AT  ARDDAEEOCH. 
I  AH  often  told,  "  These  erispums,  as  you  call 
them,  must  be  magnificent  and  far  finer  when 
they  are  at  home  on  their  native  tree  than  in 
cultivation.  Why  do  you  not  go  out  to  South 
America  to  see  them  ?  "  I  might  induce  a  smile 
of  incredulity  on  some  faces  if  I  replied,  *'  I  can 
see  them  better  grown  under  cultivation  by 
going  to  Arddarroch."  It  will  not  make  people 
smile  when  I  teU  them  it  is  far  easier  to  visit  the 
plants  there,  but  it  would  make  them  smile,  with  a 
good  broad  grin  of  satisfaction,  did  they  have 
the  good  fortune  to  see  the  300  plants  in  Mr. 
E.  Brooman  'White's  No.  I.  house,  that  have 
been  grown  there  for  periods  of  various  duration 
extending  to  twenty  and  a  half  years,  the  oldest 
one  having  been  piu'chased  at  Sir  W.  Marriott's 
sale.  May  20,  1884.  They  are  plants  in  pots 
ranging  from  48's  (5  inches)  to  many  of  12  inches 
in  diameter.  The  "  specimens  "  are  grand  indeed, 
and  have  immense  bulbs,  some  as  large  as  Q  inches 
high  by  2i  across  the  widest  part,  and  1|  thick. 
There  are  dozens  which  carry  four  years'  leaves 
most  of  them  having  two  leaves  to  a  bulb,  and 
many  have  three ;  and  here  and  there  you  find  a 
plant  with  five  years'  leaves,  a  rare  occurrence 
in  most  collections  an  unknown  one  in  a  great 
many.  These  leaves  are  not  puny  and  soft 
things  of  pale  green,  but  are  magnificent  straps 
of  foliage  whose  depth  of  colour  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  The  "tipping  of  leaves"  here 
is  absent,  and  from  what  cause  I  shall  hope 
to  show  later.  One  Odontoglossum  Andersoni- 
anum  has  three  spikes  upon  one  giant  bulb,  one 
spike  having  seven  branches,  each  spike  being 
thicker  than  an  ordinary  lead-pencil.  Being  at  a 
dull  time  of  year  there  were  few  in  bloom,  but  I 
have  so  often  seen  the  greater  portion  of  them 
that  I  can  say  without  any  exaggeration  that 
sixteen  blooms  on  a  spike  is  a  common  occurrence, 
and  I  know  of  nineteen  without  a  branch — 
blooms,  too,  of  grand  substance  and  variety,  for 
no  "poor  var."  is  kept  in  No.  I. 

The  first  idea  that  will  occur  to  many 
people  is  possibly,  "  This  is  the  result  of  some 
manuring."  It  is  the  result  of  absolutely  no 
manuring  of  any  sort  whatever,  either  liquid  or 
solid ;  such  treatment  is  neither  allowed  nor 
needed  at  Arddarroch.  The  compost  that  Mr. 
Perfect  uses  is  peat,  sphagnum,  and  Oak-leaves 
in  equal  thirds,  chopped  finely  and  mixed.  The 
Oak-leaves  are  collected  when  they  fall,  and  left 
heaped  on  the  ground,  being  used  as  and  when 
required,  but  not  in  a  state  of  rottenness,  when 
all  nourishment  has  left  them ;  the  sounder  the 
leaf  the  more  there  is  for  the  plant  to  feed  upon. 
Bracken-roots  are  used  for  drainage,  and  then 
the  plant  is  settled  into  the  compost,  the  surface 
being  of  sphagnum.  I  do  not  say  live  sphagnum, 
for  it  does  not  die  easily  at  Ardarroch. 

Plenty  of  air  is  given  at  all  or  any  time,  for  it 
is  never  so  cold  that  the  plants  may  not  have 
some  with  beneficial  results.  Watering  is  largely 
done  by  Nature  here,  for  the  position  of  the  house 
is  ideal.  It  is  placed  north  and  south,  a  span- 
roof,  whose  general  dimensions  are  40  by  10  by  9, 
with  two  side  stages,  under  which  are  two  stages 
of  Loch  Long  finest  gravel,  the  path  being  covered 
by  a  larger  size  of  the  same  ;  it  contains  three  rows 
of  4-inch  pipe  on  each  side,  has  "  Hit  and  Miss  " 
side  ventilators,  also  top  ditto;  spray  pipes  for 
use  in  hot  weather  are  also  in  it  and  on  the  roof. 

The  position,  partly  in  the  ground,  is  one 
of  its  great  points.  On  one  side  is  a  bank 
7  feet  high,  the  south  end  being  also  "  banked  " 


by  the  continuation  of  the  slope  of  the  hill.  In 
the  house  is  a  14-feet  well  of  beautiful  mountain 
water,  softer  than  most  rain-water,  and  from  the 
natural  slope  of  the  hill  the  water  percolates 
under  the  house,  thus  continually  maintaining  a 
most  advantageous  moisture.  Sphagnum  grows  all 
over  the  mountains  around.  Loch  Long  is  100 
feet  below,  and  the  climate  is  perfect ;  and  above 
all  Mr.  Brooman  White  and  his  grower  (Mr. 
Perfect)  are  always  eager  to  take  advantage  of 
and  utilise  Nature's  beneficent  endowments. 

To  enumerate  and  describe  the  other  branches 
of  Orchid  cultiu'e  may  rest  for  another  time  ;  it  is 
enough  to  take  Odontoglossums  now,  of  which 
there  are  six  houses  more  (and  another  building) 
full  to  repletion  of  unbloomed  plants  selected  from 
all  the  best  importations.  This  25,000  plants 
should  give  some  good  results  in  blooming.  Some 
exceedingly  fine  varieties  should  make  their 
appearance,  for  if  character  means  anything 
then  the  only  question  is  time,  which  will  bring 
its  own  reward  that  will  be  richly  deserved,  and 

hope  unsparingly  given. 

The  plants  I  have  described  constitute  a 
most  beautiful  houseful  of  Odontoglossums,  the 
names  of  some  of  which  ma  form  a  fitting 
termination  to  this  article  :  — 


0.  crispum 

Angela 

ATddarroch  var. 

Aurora 

album  niagnificum 

Eriu 

Gcraldine 

Mrs.  Brooman  White 

North  Star 

Rosa 

Starlight 

Sunlight 

xanthotes  White's  var. 

AimCc 

Eileen 

Diana 

Peetersii 

Trianre  Reiuc  des  Beiges 

Maria?. 

And  a  great  many  very  fine  erispums  (rosy  and  un 
spotted)  which  are  numbered,  not  named. 

Be  B.  Crawshay. 


O  ■idersonianwn 
Arddarroch  var. 
obstupefaciens 

O.  RilckeHanum 
egregium  (from  "  Tautz  ' 

collection). 
Mrs.  Brooman  Wliite 

0.  Wilcfceanum 
White's  var. 
splendens 
albeus 

0.  Hallii  Cltarlesworthn 
loocliristiense      Arddar- 
roch var. 
elegans  PoUett's  var. 


NEW    OR   NOTEWORTHY    PLANTS. 


MALORTIEA  TUEECKHEIMII,   XJ.  D. 

Amongst  the  dwarf  Palms  the  genus  Malortiea 
contains  some  noteworthy  species.  Some  time  ago 
I  received  from  Guatemala  a  specimen  of  a  new 
species  of  this  genus,  which  is  in  more  than  one 
respect  of  great  interest.  This  dwarf  Palm  has  a 
height  of  about  10  inches,  and  bears  upon  its 
thin  stems,  which  are  only  1.^  lines  in  thickness, 
a  crown  of  fifteen  leaves,  which  more  closely 
resemble  those  of  a  Geonoma  than  tliose  of  a 
Malortiea.  Whilst  the  leaves  of  M.  simplex  and 
M.  Koschnyana  are  of  a  bright  green,  those  of 
M.  Tuerckheimii  are  dull  green.  The  blade  of 
the  leaf  of  the  new  species  is  traversed  on  each 
side  of  the  midrib  by  nineteen  veins,  which  are 
directed  forward  at  an  acute  angle ;  the  blade 
itself  is  folded  somewhat  between  the  veins.  But 
whilst  the  blade  of  the  leaf  in  Geonoma  is  more 
or  less  bifid  at  the  apex,  in  this  species  the  apex 
is  not  bifid.  It  is  cuneiform,  about  0  inches  long 
and  2  inches  broad.  The  petiole  is  short,  about 
1  inch  long.  The  margin  of  the  blade  is  orenate, 
the  erenules  diminishing  in  size  upwards  and 
being  very  regular.  The  plant  was  detected  near 
Cob:in  in  Guatemala  at  an  altitude  of  4,500  feet 
above  the  sea-level  by  the  German  Consul  Bai'on 
von  Tuerckheim. 

The  Central  American  States  are  perhaps  the 
richest  district  in  Palms  of  the  globe.  Certainly 
there  are  a  great  many  Palms  as  yet  unknown,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  among  them  are  repre- 
sentatives of  new  genera.  Importers  of  novelties 
might  still  find  here  a  quantity  of  new  and  rare 
plants.  Dr.  Udo  Dammer,  Dahlem. 
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EXPERIMENTAL    CULTIVATION; 

(Continued  Jrom  p.  398J 

Manures  for  SpecialCrops  :  Strawberries  : — 
The  results  of  manurial  experiments  with  Straw- 
berries are  often  conflicting  and  puzzling,  but 
the  increased  value  of  a  larger  or  earlier  crop  is 
so  considerable  that  they  are  worthy  of  all  the 
attention  which  can  be  devoted  to  them.  Though 
much  work  has  been  done  there  is  ample  room 
for  further  investigation,  indeed  some  experi- 
ments should  be  repeated  in  other  soils  and  situa- 
tions in  order  to  test  the  conclusions  arrived  at. 
Experimenters  are  naturally  always  eager  to 
start  original  lines  of  investigation,  but  quite  as 
useful  work  might  be  done  by  following  up  what 
others  have  commenced  when  the  work  has  been 


than  the  chemical  composition  as  determined  by 
ordinary  analysis ;  and  this  fact  is  being  generally 
recognised  in  connection  with  other  crops. 

KuNNEES  IN  Pots  and  Open  Soil. 
As  regards  Strawberries,  there  is  another 
variant  which  materially  affects  results,  namely, 
the  method  and  time  of  preparing  the  runners,  for 
planting.  I  have  seen  as  much  difference 
between  plants  of  the  same  variety  layered  into 
pots  and  those  rooted  in  the  open  soil,  as 
between  two  varieties  differing  in  strength  and 
productiveness.  The  difference  is  sometimes 
observable  for  several  years,  and  is  quite  as 
marked  as  that  which  follows  extremes  of  manu- 
rial treatment.  If  experimental  plots  are  made 
up  of  plants  which  differ  so  much  at  the  start,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  results  are  divergent. 


glaring  sun  in  a'dry  soil,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
water-can  to^ikeep  the  plants  from  perishing,  a 
serious  difference  may  be  expected  in  the 
behaviour  of  .the  plants. 

These  are  not  imaginary  difficulties,  for  I  have 
known  cases  [where  cultivators  inexperienced  in 
experimental  '  work  have  conducted  trials  of 
Strawberries,  both  for  manurial  tests  and  other 
objects,  without  due  attention  being  paid  to  such 
initial  differences,  and  with  consequent  confusion 
of  the  issues. 

In  experiments  organised  and  conducted  by 
myself,  I  have  always  preferred  to  rely  upon 
Strawberry- runners  layered  in  the  open  soil  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  after  fruit-gathering, 
and  planted-out  under  the  best  weather  con- 
ditions.    Besides    this,    the    plants    should    be 


Fig.  12. — new  culinary  apple  "fenn's  wondeb," 
Whicli  obtained  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  mestiog  on  Januaiy  3,  beinp;  shown  by  the  Earl  of  Stradbroko  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  Simpson) 

(Sec  also  report  of  the  nieetiiig  on  p.  16  of  our  last  issue.) 


performed  in  a  systematic  manner,  and  the 
records  of  results  are  at  command.  The  more 
frequently  a  well-designed  experiment  in  culti- 
vation can  be  repeated,  the  more  valuable  do  the 
observations  become,  and  the  greater  the  proba- 
bility of  arriving  at  reliable  averages,  with  the 
elimination  of  errors  due  to  local  conditions. 

With  Strawberries  such  repetition  is  especially 
necessary,  for  the  varieties  are  numerous,  and 
these  behave  differently  in  varied  soils  and  posi- 
tions, the  consequence  being  that  records  are 
often  divergent  or  even  contradictory.  My  own 
experiments  in  the  manuring  of  Strawberries 
were  commenced  about  sixteen  years  ago,  and  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  matter 
on  five  widely  different  soils.  The  work  of  others 
in  a  similar  direction  has  also  received  close 
attention,  but  we  have  still  much  to  do  before 
any  conclusive  results  of  general  applica- 
tion can  be  recorded.  The  physical  condition  of 
the  soil  has  more  influence  on  the  variable  results 


Again,  the  earliness  of  rooting  the  runners  has 
a  bearing  upon  the  matter,  for  the  early,  strongly- 
rooted  plants  will  be  in  a  different  state  from 
those  obtained  late  in  summer,  and  possibly  weak 
or  stunted.  This  will  to  some  extent  influence 
the  after  behaviour  of  the  plants  whatever  their 
manurial  treatment  may  be,  and  is  a  source  of 
error  in  t'je  conclusions  if  plantations  are  formed 
indiscriminately  of  both. 

Planting. 

A  point  requiring  attention  also  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  soil  and  the  nature  of  the 
weather  at  the  time  of  placing-out  the  runners 
in  the  plots.  If  in  one  portion  of  an  experi- 
ment Strawberries  are  planted  in  soil  moist  with 
warm  rain,  and  the  weather  is  dull  for  a  few 
days  afterwards,  these  plants  have  all  in  their 
favour  for  healthy  progress;  but  if  from  any 
cause  it  is  impossible  to  complete  the  planting 
under  these  conditions,  and  it  is  finished  under  a 


assorted  and  equalised  as  far  as  possible  by  re- 
jecting the  weaklings ;  and  it  simplifies  th& 
work  if  only  one  variety  be  taken  at  a  time 
until  some  general  results  are  obtained,  when  & 
collection  can  be  tried. 

Stable  Manure  v.  Artificial  Manures. 

The  principal  practical  object  in  manurial  ex- 
periments with  Strawberries  is  to  ascertain 
whether  the  large  amounts  of  stable  or  farmyard- 
manure  can  be  profitably  reduced  or  dispensed 
with  by  the  addition  or  substitution  of  chemical 
or  artificial  compounds.  Where  stable  manure, 
has  to  be  purchased  at  a  cost  of  £9  to  ^612  per 
acre,  the  prospects  of  the  grower  in  a  bad  season 
are  not  encouraging.  But  under  the  best  condi- 
tions the  expense  is  a  heavy  one,  and  if  that 
could  be  reduced  by  half  on  an  area  of  100  acres, 
it  would  mean  a  substantial  addition  to  tho 
grower's  income. 

The  comparison  of  heavy  and  light  dressings 
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of  manure  have  therefore  taken  this  form,  the 
amounts  given  being  per  acre  : — 

A.  33  tons  of  stable  mauure, 

B.  20  tons  of  stable  manure. 

c.  ,,  ,,  plus  phosphates  and  potash, 

D.  „  ,,  ,,  „         plus  nitrate. 

E.  Ui  tons  of  stable  manure. 

F.  ,,  ,,  plus  phosphates  and  potasli. 
fj,           ,.           „  ,,  „         plus  nitrate. 

H.  No  stable  inanure,  l:>ut  phosphates  and  potash. 
I.  ,,  „    plus  nitrate. 

The  phosphates,  potash,  and  nitrate  are  calcu- 
lated to  supply  the  essentials  of  10  tons  of 
manure  in  c  and  d,  of  20  tons  in  f  and  g,  and  of 
30  tons  in  h  and  i,  so  that  chemically  all  the 
plots  are  on  an  'equal  basis.  From  a  scientific 
point  of  view  it  would  be  desirable  to  add  to 
these  a  plot  receiving  no  manure,  but  practically 
it  is  not  essential,  as  growing  Strawberries 
without  manure  can  only  give  satisfactory  results 
under  exceptional  circumstances  in  special  soils 
As  repeatedly  stated  the  duplication  of  the  plota 
is  very  desirable. 

Kesults. 

The  chief  object  of  these  notes  is  to  indicate 
the  lines  of  experimental  work,  and  the  discussion 
of  results  would  occupy  too  much  space.  But  as 
indicating  how  greatly  the  soil  characters  affect 
such  experiments,  it  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
three  examples  that  in  a  very  light  soil  I  found 
the  stable  manure  in  the  heavy  dressing  (a)  gave 
considerably  the  best  results,  notwithstanding 
the  extra  cost.  In  a  heavy  soil  d  gave  the 
most  profitable  returns,  taking  into  consideration 
the  expense,  and  in  a  medium  fertile  loam  the 
advantage  was  slightly  in  favour  of  o.  But  it  is 
not  merely  a  question  of  total  weight  of  crop,  the 
actual  money  value  depends  mainly  upon  the  size 
of  the  friiits  and  their  earliness.  Jn  this  matter 
I  have  never  found  artifi.cial  manures  alone  give 
as  satisfactory  results  as  stable  manure  supple- 
mented by  a  complete  mixture  of  minerals  and 
nitrogenous  substances  in  moderate  quantities. 

Experience  differs,  and  it  must  be  stated  that 
Dr.  l)yer  has  deduced  from  his  experiments  that 
the  addition  of  chemical  manures  to  a  light 
dressing  of  dung  resulted  in  a  marked  and  profit- 
able earliness.  He  has  recorded  that  in  l-SyS  the 
variety  President,  "  on  the  plot  dressed  only  with 
light  dung,  gave  the  enormous  crop  of  4  tons 
4  cwt.  per  acre.  When  this  dressing  was  supple- 
mented by  chemical  fertilisers,  including  2  cwf. 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  the  total  crop  was  only  increased 
to  4  tons  7  cwt.  per  acre.  But  in  the  first  few 
days  of  picking  we  gathered  from  the  chemically 
manured  plot  nearly  700  lb.  more  fruit  per  acre 
than  from  the  dunged  plot,  and  during  this  time 
the  market  value  of  the  fruit  picked  was  at  least 
twice  that  of  the  fruit  picked  during  the  suc- 
ceeding days."  This  is  worthy  of  further  exam- 
ination, and  it  is  an  example  of  how  difficult  it  is 
to  generalise  in  outdoor  experiments,  as  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  are  not  supported  by  my 
own  observations.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  earliness  alone  is  not  sufficient,  as  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  an  early  crop  of  very  small  and 
almost  worthless  fruits,  and  the  advanced  "market 
price  "  would  not  avail  for  comparison  in  such  a 
case,  as  I  have  proved  by  both  growing  and  selling 
the  crops. 

Potash  Salts. 
A  peculiar  circumstance  in  the  Hadlow  experi- 
ments is  that  the  use  of  potash  salts  for  Straw- 
berries has  been  discontinued,  because  "  in  every 
case  the  potash  plots  were  so  markedly  inferior  in 
yield  and  the  development  of  the  plants  appeared 
to  be  so  unsatisfactory  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  plants  on  the  non-potash  plots,  that  we 
resolved  to  withhold  potash  salts  in  future."  I 
have  tried  potash  in  various  forms  in  conjunction 
with  phosphates,  but  usually  found  that  on  heavy 
soils  (such  as  that  at  Hadlow)  the  former  was 
without  any  appreciable  effect,  and  it  was  only 
when  excessive  quantities  of  kainit  or  muriate  of 


potash  were  used  that  ill-effects  were  noted,  and 
these  then  took  the  form  of  real  injury  to  the 
plants.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
form  of  potash  was  employed  in  the  particular 
instance  named  by  l>r.  Dyer,  as  I  have  not 
observed  any  injury  follow  the  use  of  sulphate  of 
potash  in  ordinary  dressings  ;  on  the  contrary, 
in  medium  and  light  soils,  a  distinct  advantage 
has  been  gained.  R,  Lewis  Castle. 
(To  be  contmued.) 


Hollyhock  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  can 
well  remember  the  seedlings  sent  to  Scotland 
from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Charles  Baron, '  of 
Walden,  a  worthy  shoemaker  and  keen  florist. 
The  Holljhock  was  his  favourite  flower,  and  tbe 
varieties  produced  flowers  of  small  size,  but  up  to 
tbe  florists'  standard  of  a  high,  perfect  centre, 
although  lacking  in  guard  petal.  Later,  about 
1854-5,  a  very  fine  set  of  seedlings  was  sent 
out   from    Paul's   nurseries,    Cheshunt,      I  ^well 


Fig.  13.— pear  "  santa  claus." 

Said  to  liave  been  introduced  from  Belfiium  thirty  years  ago.    Recommended  an  Award  of  Merit  when 

shown  by  Col.  Brymer,  M.P.,  at  llie  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting  on  January  3. 

{Sec  report  on  y.  16  of  our  last  issue.) 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 


THE  HULLYHOCK. 
I  WAS  pleased  to  read  the  remarks  of  "  E.  D." 
ontheHollyhockat  p.llSof  thelast  volume.  Itis 
a  pity  that  this  noble  flower  is  not  cultivated  more 
extensively.  Doubtles.s  the  fungoid  diseasealluded 
to  by  "  R.  D."  is  greatly  to  blame  for  this  neglect 
of  one  of  the  most  noble  of  autumnal  hardy  garden 
flowers.  It  is  easily  i-aised  from  seed,  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  seedlings  are  as  a  rule  but  little 
inferior  to  the  varieties  from  which  the  seed  has 
been  obtained,  and  some  of  them  superior.  I 
have    been    an   admirer   and   cultivator   of    the 


remember  how  impatient  we  were  to  watch  the 
unfolding  of  the  blossoms ;  no  such  flowers  had 
been  previously  seen  in  Scotland.  The  finest  of 
them  were  Beauty  of  Cheshunt  (rosy- red). 
Glory  of  Cheshunt  (yellow),  Lizzy  (peach 
colour).  White  Globe  (the  best  white  va- 
riety up  to  that  time),  Ac.  Probably  the 
raising  and  culture  of  Eoses  was  more  attractive 
to  the  Cheshunt  firm,  and  the  stately  Hollyhock 
was  relegated  to  the  background.  At  this  time 
there  was  quite  a  different  type  of  Hollyhock 
grown  in  Scotland,  though  the  raisers  of  them 
were  not  much  known ;  but  I  well  remember 
seeing  both  the  types  grown  in  Lord  Eosslyn's 
garden  at  Dysart,  in  Fifeshire,  under  the  care  of 
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'the  late  Mr.  John  Laing.  This  excellent  cultivator 
,  a,nd  good  florist  conceived  the  idea  of  crossing  the 
•two  sections,  the  English  type  of  medium  size 
"with  a  high  centre  and  scarcely  any  guard  petal 
worth  mentioning,  and  the  Scotch  with  large 
flowers,  as  mnch  across  as  a  tea-saucer,  and  with 
■a  small  centre,  the  guard  petals  an  inch  wide  all 
round.  It  was  a  great  treat  to  me  to  visit  this 
garden,  and  to  see  Mr.  Laing  at  work  amongst 
liis  flowers  ;  everything  in  the  garden  was  well 
grown,  but  he  surpassed  everybody  in  HoUy- 
hooliE  and  Chrysanthemmus.  Unfortunately  he 
gave  up  his  work  at  Dysart,  and  started  a  nursery 
.at  Forest  Hill  in  company  with  Downie  and 
laird,  of  Edinburgh.  Many  splendid  varieties 
•of  Hollyhocks  were  raised  at  Forest  Hill — none 
were  better  ;  but  imfortunately  for  the  science  of 
•horticulture  a  nurseryman  must  grow  plants  that 
•will  pay,  and  probably  owing  to  the  Hollyhock  not 
being  a  profltable  plant  to  grow,  or  from  the 
Tavages  of  disease,  or  both  combined,  Mr.  Laing 
gave  it  up,  and  found  Begonias  and  other  things 
«nore  siiitable. 

The  fungoid  disease  and  other  pests  may  be 
successfully  dealt  with  if  taken  in  time.  When 
"the  Carnation-rust  flrst  appeared,  the  cultivators 
•of  this  charming  flower  were  frightened  out  of 
their  senses ;  but  we  know  now  tliat  it  is  not  to 
he  dreaded.  Any  collection  can  be  cleaned  how- 
■ever  bad  it  is  by  examining  the  plants  once  a 
week  and  carefully  cutting  off  the  diseased  parts 
•and  burning  them.  Some  of  the  plants  may  look 
frightful  scarecrows,  with  scarcely  a  bit  of  foliage 
left,  but  better  no  leaves  at  all  than  diseased 
■ones.  I  have  treated  the  Hollyhock  fungus  in 
-the  same  way,  and  with  success.  I  bought  a 
■collection  of  what  were  supposed  to  be  clean 
j)lants  from  Scotland  when  I  came  to  Bookham, 
but  I  found  they  were  not,  and  the  leaves 
were  badly  attacked  by  the  end  of  the 
'flowering  season.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  had 
passed  away  I  cut  down  the  stems  as  near  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground  as  I  could,  cut  off 
•every  leaf,  dug  the  plants  up,  and  dipped  all  the 
parts  that  had  been  above  ground  in  a  solution 
-of  soft-soapy  water  and  sulphur.  They  were 
subsequently  potted  into  8-inch  pots,  and  win- 
tered in  a  cold  frame.  One  would  have  thought 
'that  this  drastic  treatment  would  have  been 
•enough  to  get  rid  of  the  disease.  The  plants 
were  put  into  a  greenhouse  to  make  growth 
■early  in  the  new  year,  and  as  soon  as  the  growths 
were  ready  they  were  propagated,  either  by  root- 
grafting  or  by  cuttings,  and  the  leaves  were 
■clean  and  healthy  until  they  were  planted  out, 
but  the  disease  appeared,  and  I  kept  it  down  by 
•cutting  off  the  diseased  leaves.  It  was  of  no  use 
however,  for  within  a  short  distance  of  my  plants 
■^vas  a  row  of  single  varieties  smothered  with 
•disease.  Here  was  my  trouble.  I  could  have 
•conquered  the  fungus,  but  I  had  no  power  to  inter- 
fere with  other  people's  gardens.  If  this  or  any 
•other  very  infectious  disease  in  plants  is  to  be 
•stamped  out,  it  must  be  done  on  the  same 
principle  as  hydrophobia  was  stamped  out  by 
'muzzhng  the  dogs,  or  as  swine  fever  or  the 
murrain  in  cattle  is  stamped  out.  There  are  no 
•diseased  Carnations  near  me,  and  I  can  easily 
keep  my  plants  clean,  and  just  as  readily  may  the 
HoUyhock  disease  be  stamped  out  in  a  country 
garden  outside  an  infected  zone. 

Eed-spider  is  troublesome  in  some  gardens,  but 
"it  can  easily  be  destroyed  by  syringing  in  the 
onorning  or  at  night  in  hot  weather. 

Propagation  by  seed  is  the  easiest  and  a  very 
.satisfactory  way  to  grow  Hollyhocks.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  May ;  if  it  is  sown  earlier  the 
plants  are  likely  to  make  an  attempt  to  flower  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  this  is  not 
•desirable.  Old  plants  of  the  best-named  varieties 
•are  not  hardy  enough  to  stand  some  of  our 
winters,  but ,  unflowered  seedlings  seldom  suffer. 
They  can  Ije  planted  v/here  they  are  to  flower  in 


July  or  August  at  least  a  yard  apart.  They  need 
rich  well-manured  soil,  and  a  mulching  of  de- 
cayed manure  on  the  surface  is  very  desirable. 

The  flowering  of  named  varieties  may  be  pro- 
longed by  propagating  plants  from  eyes  which 
can  be  obtained  from  the  lateral  growths  during 
summer ;  these  growths  have  generally  more 
flower-buds  than  leaf-buds,  but  a  few  of  the 
latter  will  be  found  at  the  base  of  the  growths. 
These  can  be  cut  out,  and  planted  in  small  flower- 
pots ;  and  if  treated  similarly  to  Vine-eyes,  each 
one  of  them  planted  separately,  and  plunged 
in  very  gentle  bottom -heat,  or  in  a  spent 
Cucumber-frame,  they  will  succeed.  When  the 
young  plants  are  well  established  repot  them, 
and  winter  them  in  cold  frames.  Cuttings  or 
root-grafts  are  struck  in  spring  in  a  propagating- 
house ;  they  are  plunged  in  bottom-heat,  and  if 
potted  in  fairly  moist  soil  they  should  not  receive 
any  water  until  roots  are  formed.  These  will 
be  the  latest  to  flower.     Jas.  Douglas. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  YouKG,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick 
WiGAN,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn.  East  Sheen.  S.W. 

Orchids  Resting. — Most  pseudo-bulbouG  Orcliids 
are  in  a  state  of  rest  during  winter,  when  the 
climatic  conditions  are  most  unfavourable.  AVj- 
sence  of  light  cannot  be  altogether  remedied, 
but  the  glass  can  be  kept  clean  to  admit  as 
much  as  is  available.  The  enervating  effects 
of  the  use  of  much  fire-heat  should  be  compen- 
sated bj  judicious  damping  of  the  surfaces  in  the 
house  and  by  ventilation,  always  refraining  from 
employing  more  fire-heat  than  is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  desired  temperature.  The  applica- 
tion of  "water  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  is  probably 
the  most  difficult  duty  to  fulfij,as  so  many  things 
have  to  be  considered,  including  the  size  of  the 
receptacle,  the  nature  of  the  potting  material,  the 
habit  of  plant,  and  the  weather  at  the  present 
time  and  in  tbe  immediate  future.  Deciduous 
Orchids  will  naturally  need  water  less  often  than 
those  having  leaves,  liut  in  neither  should  an 
unnatural  degree  of  shrivelling  be  permitted,  and 
the  time  to  give  water  in  sufficient  quantity  and 
no  more  is  just  when  the  older  pseudo-bulbs  ap- 
proach the  shrivelled  state.  On  no  account  should 
pseudo-bulbs  made  in  the  two  previous  seasons  be 
allowed  to  shrivel,  or  the  tips  of  the  leaves  may 
suffer.  The  above  remarks  apply  more  particu- 
larly to  Cattleyas,  Liplias,  La?lio-Cattleyas,  and 
Dendrobiums.  In  the  case  of  Odontoglossums, 
Oncidiums,  Vandas,  Ac, one's  judgment  has  to  Vje 
guided  more  by  intuition  than  by  ocular  observ- 
ance. If  such  plants  as  Vandas  are  kept  too  long 
without  water  loss  of  the  lower  leaves  will  follow, 
and  again,  if  kept  equally  long  in  a  wet  state,  the 
disease  known  as  "'  spot "  may  attack  and  disfigure 
them.  A  few  days  or  even  a  week's  drought  will 
not  affect  large  plants,  but  small  plants  having 
less  potting  material  at  their  base  may  not 
remain  absolutely  dry  for  so  long  a  time,  and  the 
giving  of  water  to  these  is  attended  with  less 
risk,  as  they  sooner  become  dry  again.  A  fine 
day  should  always  be  taken  advantage  of  to 
examine  each  plant  and  supply  water  or  not  as 
may  be  judged  to  be  desirable.  During  unfa- 
vourable weather  aft'ord  water  in  small  quantities 
only  to  those  that  are  on  the  verge  of  suffering 
from  drought.  Except  in  the  case  of  some  Cypri- 
pediums,  it  is  best  not  to  wet  any  of  the  leaves, 
because  it  might  lodge  in  the  sheathing-bracts 
and  cause  injury.  All  water  used  for  api^lying 
to  the  roots  of  Orchids  should  be  heated  to  the 
same  temperature  as  that  obtaining  in  the  house. 
Immersion  of  the  receiitacles  to  the  surface  of  the 
potting  material  should  not  be  practised  during 
winter. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Inuring  foggy  weather  less 
damping  should  be  done  bo  that  the  atmosphere 
inside  may  become  comparatively  dry.  The  tem- 
perature  should    be    well   below    the    maximum 


though  when  the  outside  atmosphere  is  fairly 
mild,  the  set  standard  may  be  maintained. 
Dui'ing  frosty  weather,  or  when  cold  winds  pre- 
vail, some  kind  of  covering  should  be  employed 
on  those  roofs  easy  of  access,  with  the  double 
purpose  of  conserving  heat  and  preventing  the 
formation  of  ice  on  the  inside,  tor  this  would 
afterwards  melt  and  cause  "  drip  "  on  the  plants 
beneath.  Flower-spikes  will  now  be  appearing 
on  many  Odontoglossums,  so  that  means  of  captur- 
ing any  slugs  or  snails  present  should  be  adopted. 
Nothing  is  so  efficacious  as  seeking  for  th6m  at 
night  by  the  aid  of  a  lamp  when  the  weather  is 
moist. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Clakke.  Gardener  to  Sir  William  Plowden, 
Astou  Rowant,  Oxon. 
Mulching.  —  Generally  speaking,  all  newly 
planted  trees  should  be  mulched  with  long  strawy 
litter.  This  is  the  more  necessary  in  cold  dis- 
tricts, so  that  the  young  roots  which  start  growth 
in  the  spring  and  are  very  tender  may  not  be  killed 
by  severe  frost. 

Pruning  Fruit-trees. — Complete  the  pruning  of 
fruit-trees  as  early  as  possible,  excepting  Peach- 
trees  and  newly-planted  trees  of  any  variety. 
"When  pruning,  try  to  secure  an  equal  balance  of 
top  growth  and  root-action.  Cut  out  all  useless 
shoots,  so  that  one  shoot  when  in  foliage  will  not 
injure  its  neighbour  by  overcrowding.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  all  stone  fruits  dislike  the 
use  of  the  knife,  especially  the  Apricot.  Many 
growers  treat  Apricot-trees  too  generously,  plant 
them  in  too  rich  a  soil,  thereby  causing  them  to  make 
strong  soft  growth  ;  subsequently  these  growths 
are  pruned  hard  back,  and  "gumming"  is  the 
result,  or  worse  still  a  branch  dies,  and  finally 
the  tree  also.  Plenty  of  broken  bricks,  mortar 
rubble,  and  old  plaster  should  be  incorporated 
with  the  soil  when  planting  Apricot  trees,  and 
they  will  then  be  likely  to  produce  firm,  short- 
jointed  wood.  It  is  best  to  prune  Apricots  in  the 
autumn  directly  the  leaves  turn  colour  or  fall ; 
then  the  cuts  will  partially  heal  over  before  the 
sap  descends.  If  the  slioots  were  pinched 
back  in  summer  to  the  fifth  leaf  they  can  now  be 
shortened  back,  leaving  two  or  three  buds,  and 
the  extending  shoots,  which  have  still  some 
amount  of  wall  space  to  cover,  should  have  one- 
third  of  their  length  removed.  In  the  case  of 
old  trees  whose  spurs  have  become  of  some  con- 
siderable length,  and  whose  flowers  do  not  have 
the  same  amount  of  protection  as  those  near  to  the 
wall,  they  should  be  shortened  back  where 
possible  to  a  growing  shoot,  failing  this,  a  dor- 
mant bud,  which  will  eventually  furnish  a 
growth.  This  rejuvenation  of  the  spurs  should 
be  done  gradually,  employing  a  period  of  two  or 
more  years  for  each  tree.  Apricots  may  be 
grown  successfully  on  low  walls,  training-in  each 
season  new  shoots,  and  removing  a  corresponding 
number,  but  always  avoiding  overcrowding.  The 
foregoing  remarks  apply  equally  well  to  Plum, 
Sweet  Cherry,  and  Pear-trees  trained  in  the 
shape  of  fans.  Where  young  fan-trained  trees 
are  making  strong  growths  3  to  4  feet  in  length,  it 
is  imperative  that  these  should  be  shortened  by 
one  half,  always  selecting  a  well-placed  bud  at 
the  end  of  each  shoot.  A  portion  of  the  resulting 
shoots  will  be  required  for  extending  and  fur- 
nishing the  wall.  In  the  case  of  ti'ees  with 
horizontal  branches  prune  back  the  leading 
shoot  to  12  inches,  leaving  a  good  growth  bud  at 
the  top  and  one  on  either  side  for  furnishing 
the  next  pair  of  branches.  The  leading  shoots 
on  other  parts  of  the  tree  shoiild  not 
be  pruned  very  severely,  the  object  being 
to  obtain  fruit-spurs  from  the  dormant  buds 
rather  than  new  growths.  In  all  cases  remove 
the  fruit-trees  entirely  from  the  walls,  destroying 
all  the  old  shreds  and  ties.  Where  there  is  any 
evidence  of  scale  or  other  insect-pests,  wash  the 
trees  with  Gishuret  compound,  using  a  partially 
worn  painter's  brush.  Any  holes  in  the  brick- 
work where  insects  may  hibernate  should  be 
stopped  with  cement.  All  walls  should  be  wired 
where  practicable ;  the  initial  cost  is  V>ut  small 
compared  with  tbe  labour  saved  in  tying  and 
cleansing  the  trees,  besides  which  leaf,  branch, 
and  fruit  get  a  freer  circulation  of  air  round 
them.       AVhere    buttresses    make    it    somewhat 
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awkward  to  wire  walls,  instead  of  straining  wires 
6ver  these,  cut  out  joints  between  the  bricks  by 
means  of  an  old  rough  saw,  to  allow  the  wires  a 
free  course,  afterwards  "  pointing  "  the  buttresses 
with  cement. 

THE  KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fyfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  VVantaoe,  Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage, 

Seakale. — -The  crowns  should  now  be  lifted  and 
stored  in  the  open  ground  with  ea,ch  crown  standing 
in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  covered  with  soil  to 
their  full  depth,  adding  any  light  material  as  a 
protection  over  the  whole.  The  thongs  should 
be  cut  in  lengths  of  5  inches,  with  the  cut  at  the 
lower  end  slanting,  tied  in  bundles  of  50,  and 
plunged  in  the  soil  to  keep  them  from  shrinking. 
We  grow  this  vegetaVjle  on  the  same  ground  with 
success  for  a  number  of  years,  but  deep  cultivation 
must  be  practised.  Rich  manure  is  seldom 
required  and  salt  I  do  not  use  or  recommend. 
Crowns  of  moderate  siie  produce  the  best 
flavoured  Seakale.  To  keep  up  a  constant  supply 
place  the  necessary  number  of  crowns  in  heat 
every  ten  days.  Put  them  in  any  place  of 
darkness  containing  a  flow-and-return  hot  water- 
pipe,  and  cover  the  crowns  standing  perpen- 
dicularly with  screened  leaf-soil  to  the  depth  of 
4,  5  or  G  inches,  whichever  length  should  be 
preferred.  Keep  the  material  damp,  and  as  soon 
as  the  tips  of  the  Kale  appear  above  the  soil  cut 
them  with  about  1  inch  of  the  old  crown  attached. 

French  Beans. — Veitch's  Early  Favourite  is  a 
suitable  variety  for  sowing  at  this  season.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots  7  inches  in  diameter, 
using  plenty  of  drainage  material  and  a  soil 
composed  of  light  loam,  mixing  with  it  a  little 
dry  stable  manure.  The  seed  should  be  planted 
about  an  inch  deep.  Only  sufficient  space  need 
be  left  in  the  pot  for  watering  purposes.  This 
plan  is  preferable  to  the  practice  of  adding  new 
soil  to  the  plants  as  growth  develops.  The  soil 
when  sowing  should  be  in  a  moist  condition  so 
that  water  will  not  be  needed  until  the  seedlings 
appear.  In  establishments  where  sufficient  space 
can  be  provided  the  climbing  varieties  of  French 
Beans  give  very  satisfactory  returns  if  cultivated 
in  boxes.   A  temperature  of  od"  to  60°  is  sufficient. 

Hot  Beds. — Attention  must  now  be  directed  to 
the  formation  of  new  and  the  re-lining,  as  the 
material  settles  down,  of  previously  formed  hot- 
beds, upon  which  further  remarks  will  be  made 
next  week. 

Horse-radish  should  be  planted  in  a  deep,  rich, 
and  well-drained  soil  that  was  well  manured  and 
trenched  2  feet  in  depth  last  season.  The  cuttings 
(12  inches  in  length)  should  be  planted  in  rows 
2  feet  apart,  allowing  1  foot  between  the  plants  in 
the  row.  Kemove  all  the  side  rootlets  and  eyes 
from  the  cuttings,  and  plant  them  in  a  slanting 
position,  using  a  crowbar  with  which  to  make  the 
holes  ;  this  reduces  the  tendency  of  the  roots  to 
branch.  Another  system  is  to  use  single  crown- 
buds  with  2  or  3  inches  of  the  stem  attached. 
These  may  be  dropped  in  holes  1  foot  in  depth 
made  with  the  crowbar. 


FRUITS  UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Dr.  Corbet,  Impney  Hall 
Gardens,  Droitwicli. 
Early  F^gs  reqvure  much  water  at  the  roots 
and  moistiu'e  in  tlie  atmosphere,  as  they  are 
subject  to  attacks  from  red  spider,  and  atten- 
tion to  this  detail  is  a  dominating  factor  in  the 
work  of  successfully  forcing  them  into ,  fruit. 
It  may  not  be  absohitely  necessary  when  the 
earliest  trees  are  grown  in  pots  to  plunge  them  in 
a  steady  bottom-heat  of  75°  to  80°,  but  where  this 
can  be  given  them  so  much  the  better,  for  under 
such  conditions  the  atmospheric  moisture  can  be 
more  easily  maintained  when  the  weather  pre- 
vents the  syringe  being  freely  used.  The  work  of 
damping  and  syringing  must  not,  however,  be 
neglected,  and  the  roots  must  be  kept  in  a  moist 
condition  by  applications  of  weak  liquid-manure 
applied  at  a  temperature  of  80°.  Trees  started  in 
November  may  now  be  afforded  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  C0°,  and  by  day  with  sun-heat  this  may  be 
increased  to  75°,  but  a  little  air  may  be  admitted 
in  favourable  weather  when  the  temperature  in 
the  house  has  risen  to  70°.  Introduce  later  pot 
plants  to  warmth,  or  close  houses  containing 
trained  trees,  and  afford  them  a  night  temperature 


of  50°  to  55°.  Have  all  the  woodwork  and  glass  in 
later  houses  cleaned  ;  afford  top-dressings  to  the 
trees,  and  make  all  ready  for  starting,  but  do  not 
re-pot  any  of  the  trees  at  this  season,  rather  give 
rich  top-dressings  of  good  loam,  mortar  rubble, 
wood-ashes,  and  bone-meal,  the  compost  being 
made  very  firm. 

Friutmrj  Pines. — Oet  the  Pine  stove  in  readiness 
for  the  earliest  plants  of  the  Queen  variety  by 
thoroughly  cleansing  the  woodwork  and  white- 
washing the  walls.  An  early  start  must  be  made 
in  order  to  obtain  ripe  fruits  in  May  and  June.  Put 
fresh  leaves  or  tan  into  the  pit,  and  allow  it  to 
settle  down  before  plunging  the  pots  into  this 
material.  The  bottom-heat  should  range  from  85° 
to  90°,  and  when  it  has  fallen  to  90°  the  pots 
may  safely  be  plunged.  Some  judgment  is 
necessary  in  selecting  the  plants  for  forcing. 
Choose  those  having  the  thickest  stems  and  a 
number  of  small  leaves  in  the  centre,  as  these 
are  generally  most  likely  to  show  fruit  before 
making  fresh  growth.  Remove  a  few  of  the 
lower  leaves  from  the  stems  and  any  loose  soil 
from  the  roots,  then  afford  the  plants  a  top- 
dressing  with  rough  fibrous  loam,  with  a  little 
bone-meal  and  soot  added,  firmly  ramming  this 
round  the  collars  of  the  plants.  Plunge  the 
pots  2  feet  apart,  and  if  the  bottom-heat  is  under 
control  and  not  allowed  to  exceed  90°  the  pots  may 
be  plunged  to  the  rims  and  the  material  pressed 
closely  round,  but  if  the  heat  is  likely  to  rise 
much  higher  the  pots  must  be  plunged  loosely 
tintil  the  heat  becomes  less.  The  plants  having 
been  rested,  and  the  roots  kept  dry  for  a  time,  a 
thorough  application  of  clear  water  must  be  given 
at  a  temperature  of  80°.  Cover  up  the  pits  at 
night  in  order  to  economise  fire-heat  and  preserve 
moisture.  A  temperature  of  65°  at  night,  and  80° 
by  day  with  sun-heat,  with  a  little  air  for  a  short 
time  at  75°,  will  be  sufficient  to  commence  with. 
Keep  the  evaporating-pans  on  the  hot- water-pipes 
filled  with  water,  and  provide  additional  atmo- 
spheric moisture  by  occasionally  damping  the 
paths  and  all  available  spaces  in  the  houses. 

Plants  for  Succession  will  require  to  be  kept  for 
some  time  yet  in  a  bottom-heat  of  70°  to  75°,  and 
an  atmospheric  temperature  at  night  of  58°  to  60°. 
Do  not  allow  the  plants  to  become  dry  at  the 
roots,  and  exercise  special  care  in  respect  to  those 
that  are  plunged  near  to  the  hot-water-pipes,  as 
these  are  more  likely  to  suffer  from  drought. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  MiLLEK,  Gardener  to  Lord  Henry  C. 
"bentinck,  M.P.,  Uuderley  Hall,  Westmoreland. 

Herbaceous  Border. — In  choosing  the  position 
for  making  a  border  of  herbaceous  plants,  several 
conditions  must  be  given  consideration.  There 
must  be  a  good  background,  some  shelter  from  pre- 
vailing winds,  but  nothing  that  will  shade  the 
plants  from  the  sun,  or  big  trees  whose  roots 
would  rob  the  soil  of  its  richness.  It  should  not 
be  too  near  to  the  residence,  but  he  used  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  useful  and  orna- 
mental departments,  or  in  front  of  a  shrubbery 
having  a  serpentine  foreground.  Such  a  border 
loses  half  its  charms  if  planned  with  mathe- 
matical precision.  Having  settled  the  situation 
and  the  width  of  the  border,  which  may  vary 
from  3  to  8  yards  or  so,  commence  to  trench  the 
ground  at  one  end,  working  into  the  staple  soil 
quantities  of  manure,  leaf-soil,  loam,  old  potting- 
soil,  and  vegetable  refuse,  making  when  finished 
a  border  2  to  3  feet  deep.  This  will  deplete  the 
store  of  compost,  but  the  gardener  must  console 
himself  with  the  old  adage  that  "  it  is  not  lost 
what  a  friend  gets."  I  strongly  advise  having 
a  border  for  producing  tllect  in  spring  and  early 
sttmmer,  and  another  for  effect  in  late  summer 
and  autumn.  Many  bulbs  and  strong-growing 
perennial  flowering  2>lants  being  more  sitited  for 
the  wild  garden  may  be  omitted  when  planting 
these  borders.  For  a  border  intended  to  be 
at  its  best  in  the  latter  part  of  July  and 
onwards,  it  is  advisable  to  employ  the  choicest 
plants  only.  Avoid  planting  one  variety  at 
recm-ring  intervals,  but  have  prominent  speci- 
mens standing  out,  then  bays  of  pleasing  com- 
binations of  foliage  and  colour,  irregular  shaped 
masses  of  one  kind  dovetailed  into  another. 
Let  there  be  no  overcrowding,  but  a  circumspect- 
ness  that  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  plants,  and  practice.    The  background  can  be 


made  to  add  lustre  to  the  flowering  plants  by 
planting  in  it  trees  of  distinct  and  effective 
colours,  such  as  Pinus  koraiensis,  Cupressus 
Triumph  of  Boskoop,  C.  Lawsoniana  var.  AUumi^ 
Salix  regalis,  Prunus  Pissardi,  Populus  auiea. 
Yews,  Hollies,  &c. 

Bosary. — Prune  and  tie  in  hardy  Roses  on. 
bowers,  pillars,  and  pergolas.  These  are  generally 
of  the  Ayrshire  Rambler  and  Wichuriana  types. 
Cut  out  all  stunted  and  weak  growths,  and  tie  in 
the  remaining  growths  f  >  ins.  apart.  This  pruning 
will  cause  the  bowers  to  have  a  naked  appearance, 
but  the  plants  wiU  flower  more  profusely  for  it  in 
summer.  Amongst  the  best  of  the  rambling, 
trailing,  and  climbing  varieties  are  Turner's 
Crimson  Rambler,  Dorothy  Perkins,  Auguste, 
and  Alberic  Barbier,  Fran5,ois  Foucard,  Rene 
Andry,  one  of  the  very  best,  and  Elisa  Eobichon. 
Protect  tender  varieties  with  bracken  and  Fir 
branches. 

Propagating  Department.  —  Peruse  the  seed 
catalogues,  and  send  your  order  early.  Obtain, 
stocks  of  pots  and  sundries.  Prepare  the  propa- 
gating-house  by  getting  ready  a  good  hot-bed  in 
addition  to  the  hot-water-pipes.  Induce  stock 
plants  of  Heliotrope,  Tropaeolura,  Lobelia  erinus 
vars.,  Ageratum,  Verbenas,  and  Ag,atha;a  ccelestis. 
to  make  growth.  Sow  seeds  of  Begonias  in  pans,, 
covering  them  with  a  sheet  of  glass  till  germina- 
tion has  taken  place. 

PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  A.  Bullock,  Gardener  to  E.  J.  Wvthes,  Esq., 
Copped  Hall,  Epping,  Essex. 

Conservatory  or  Coolhousc,  with  Flowering  Plants. 
— Keep  this  structure  as  bright  and  gay  as  possible. 
The  recent  fog  has  had  a  l>ad  effect  on  many 
plants  that  would  otherwise  have  done  service 
for  a  considerable  time.  Defects  must  be  mad© 
good.  Admit  air  carefully,  but  lose  no  oppor- 
timity  of  doing  so  on  all  favourable  occasions. 
See  that  the  creepers  on  the  building  are  tied 
neatly  together,  and  let  tidiness  generally  be  a. 
feature. 

Plants  for  Early  Forcing  that  were  potted  and 
plunged  in  ashes  some  time  ago  will  on  being 
placed  in  heat  commence  to  grow  readily.  Amongst 
the  most  useful  are  Spira;a  Thunbergii  and  S. 
confusa,  Staphylea  colehica.  Lilac  Charles  X., 
Madame  Lemoine,  and  Yiburnum  plicatum. 
Azaleas,  whose  buds  are  plump  and  prominent, 
may  be  put  in  the  forcing-house,  and  be  syringed, 
frequently.  Batches  of  the  earliest  Tulips  and 
Narcissus  should  from  time  to  time  be  placed  in 
heat  to  produce  a  succession  of  flowejs  according- 
to  requirements. 

Hippeastrums  (Amaryllis). — Flowering  bulbs 
that  were  well  ripened  and  have  rested  should  be 
examined,  and  any  that  are  showing  their  flower- 
sheaths  should  be  turned  out  of  their  pots,  the 
soil  carefully  removed  from  the  bttlbs,  and  the^ 
bulbs  repotted.  A  compost  consisting  of  three 
parts  good  turfy  loam,  one  part  of  decayed  leaf- 
soil,  one  part  of  broken  lime-rubble,  and  a  6-inch- 
potful  of  Thomson's  "  Plant  Manure "  to  each 
barrowload  of  the  compost,  together  with  sufficient- 
silver  sand  to  keep  the  whole  porous,  will  be  suitable. 
The  plants  shoidd  be  placed  in  a  stove  tempera- 
ture if  early  flowers  are  wanted  ;  they  may  be. 
syringed  lightly,  but  not  watered  until  root 
action  has  commenced.  Seeds  also  may  now  b& 
sown  thinly  in  pans  or  pots,  and  lightly  covered 
with  finely  sifted  potting  soil.  If  the  soil  is 
watered  before  the  seeds  are  sown,  no  more  water- 
should  be  required  until  the  seeds  have  germmated. 
Place  a  sheet  of  glass  over  the  pots  to  prevent- 
drip  or  insects  from  disturbing  them,  and  plunge- 
the  pots  to  the  rim  in  a  mild  bottom-heat. 

Qloxinias. — For  an  early  batch  a  few  of  the- 
corms  which  show  signs  of  activity  may  be 
repotted.  Reduce  the  old  ball  of  soil  by  means 
of  a  sharp  pointed  stick,  and  put  them  into  pots 
according  to  the  size  of  the  corms.  using  a  com- 
post of  turfy  peat  and  loam  in  equal  proportions,, 
with  a  little  silver-sand.  The  soil  should  be 
moderately  moist  when  used,  and  no  water  will 
then  be  required  until  a  good  start  into  growth 
has  been  made.  Syringe  the  plants  overhead  in- 
favourable  weather. 

Cinerarias,  Primulas,  iti"- — Kemove  any  decayed 
foliage  on  plants  in  cold  frames,  and  allow  a 
circulation  of  air  to  pass  between  them  on  aU 
favourable  occasions. 
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EDITORIAL      NOTICES, 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER, 
4t,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  speeimejis  and  plants 
for  naming,  should  he  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Welllngfton  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Comniunications  should  he  wbitten  on  one  side  onlt  OF 
THB  PAPEB,  seiit  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  hut  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.  —  The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  ar  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  re- 
sponsible for  any  opinions  expressed  hy  his  correspondents. 

APPOINTMEHTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

(British  Gardeners'  Association 
Meeting  at  Caixlil!'. 
BirmiDgliam  and  Mid.  Counties 
«.uj>i.a.i,  ji».  IO-,     Gardeners'  Mutual  Improve- 

I     niont     Association     Annual 
V    Meeting. 

\VTi-nNTr«nAV   Tix'  ,a(  Brixton.  SIreatham  and  Clap- 
W  EDNESDAY,  JA^.  is^     jij^jj^  j,,^j.j  gjjp  j^^^  Meeting 

Linnean  Soc.  Meet.    Gard.  Roy. 
Ben.    Inst.    Ann.    Meet,    and 
THUKSDAY,     Jan.  19       Elect,  of  Pensioners  at  Covent 
Garden  Hotel,  at  3  p.m.  ;  Ann. 
J?'riendly  Supper  atti  p.m. 


BALES   FOR  THE   WEEK. 

MONDAY,  .Tanuary  Hi- 

Hardy  Border  Plants,  Gladiolus,  .Spiraeas,  Jcc,  at  67 
and  6rf,  Ciieapside,  by  Protlieroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 

WEDNESDAY,  January  18- 

Azaleas,  Asiiidistras,  ifcc,  from  Belgium ;  Roses, 
Carnations,  &c.,  at  Protlieroe  &  Morris'  rooms,  at  12. 

FRIDAY,  January  20— 

Greenhouse  Plants,  Iris,  Hollyhocks,  Ac,  at  67  and 
68  Cbeapside,  E.G.,  at  12  o'clock,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris.— Great  sale  of  Orchids,  by  order  of  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Sons,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms,  at 
12.3J. 

For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


AvEBAGE  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-36'9'. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

LoviDOS.—  Wcdiicsda!/,  J'uniani  l\  (6  P.M.):  Max.  49''; 
Min.  11". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. — Tliursdat/.  Jon.  12 
(10  A.M.) :  Bar.,  .'lu  1 ;  Temn.,  W.    Weather- 
moderate  dcLrree  of  sunshine. 
Paovitic«s.— Wednesday,  Jan.  11  (6  p.m.):  Mai.  4S', 
Dover  ;  Min.  44'.  North  of  Ireland, 


Spraying. 


_^   .         _^     The   value   of    spraying    as  a 

means  of  caecking  fungous  and 
ance  of         .  ,  ^  ^  °  . 

insect  pests   on  crops   is   now 

widely  acknowledged,  and  the 
Cornell  University  (Ithaca,  X.Y.)  has  lately 
published  Bulletins  dealing  with  the  subject. 
The  following  general  directions  are  as 
applicable  in  our  orchards  and  gardens  as 
they  are  in  America  :  — 

"  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  all  cases  suc- 
cess is  dependent  on  the  exercise  of  proper  judg- 
ment in  making  applications.  Prevention  in  the 
case  of  fungous  diseases  should  be  the  watch- 
word. Plant  diseases  are  rarely  cured,  but  they 
can  frequently  be  prevented.  Know  the  enemy 
to  be  destroyed,  know  the  remedies  that  are  most 
effective,  and  apply  at  the  proper  season.  Be 
prompt,  thoroagli,  and  persistent.  Knowledge 
and  good  judgment  are  more  necessary  to  success 
than  any  defiaite  rules. 

Spraying  is  an  insurance.  Spraying  is  no 
longer  an  experiment.  It  is  an  accepted 
practice,  as  tillage,  prtming,  and  fertilizing 
are.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  spray  every 
year,  but  the  farmer  should  be  prepared  to 
spray  every  year.  In  case  of  doubt  spray.  See 
that  pumps  and  rigs  are  in  working  order  before 
ploughing  time  comes.  Order  yovtr  materials, 
'  Be  ready.' 

There  is  no  one  best  pump  or  nozzle.  There 
are  best  devices  for  particular  kinds  of  work, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  plants  to  be  sprayed, 
the  kind  of  spray  to  be  used,  the  extent  of  the 
operations.     Get   a  good  pump,  one  that  works 


easily  and  smoothly,  and  is  strong  enough  to 
make  a  fine  spray  when  two  lines  of  hose  and 
four  nozzles  are  used,  if  it  is  designed  for  field 
work  ;  it  is  economy  in  the  end.  Look  over  the 
horticultural  papers  for  advertisements  of  spraying 
outfits,  and  write  for  circulars.  Power  pumps  are 
becoming  more  popular  each  year." 

As  regards  spraying  for  wild  Mustard 
(Charlock),  Mr.  J.  L.  Stone  remarks  that: — 
"  "Wild  Mustard  growing  "with  Cereals  or  Peas 
can  be  destroyed  Avith  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate,  without  injury  to  the  crop.  A  3-per- 
cent, solution  (about  10  lb.  to  the  barrel,  or  40 
gallons  of  water),  at  the  rate  of  40  to  50  gallons 
per  acre,  gives  very  satisfactory  results." 

Mr.  John  Craig  contributes  to  the 
Bulletins  information  concerning  dust  or 
dry  powder  sprays,  and  remarks  that:  — 

"  The  labour  and  expense  of  applying  dust 
sprays  appear  to  be  less  than  for  sprays  in  liquid 
form.  Six  applications  of  dust  spray  were 
practically  not  more  effective  on  Apples  than 
two  applications  of  Bordeaux-mixture,  nor  did 
they  cost  moro.  Dust  or  powder  sprays  should 
be  applied  in  the  early  morning  or  late  afternoon. 
Damp,  not  wet,  conditions  of  atmosphere  and  of 
the  tree  are  desirable,  if  not  essential.  The 
powder  must  be  strictly  dry.  Thoroughness  of 
application  is  as  necessary  as  with  Bordeaux- 
mixture.  Finally,  it  does  not  seem  that,  at  the 
present  time,  there  is  any  good  reason  why  an 
orchardist  who  has  reasonably  level  groimd  and 
available  water  supply,  and  who  is  equipped  with 
pumps  for  the  application  of  liquid  spray,  should 
discard  these,  or  even  introduce  the  dry  spray 
method.  Under  special  conditions  it  certainly 
has  advantages,  but  the  conditions  demanding 
the  employment  of  dry  sprays  are  usually  lacking 
in  the  fruit  districts  of  New  York." 


Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  GARDEN  (see  Supple- 
mentary Illustration). — In  our  issues  for  Novem- 
ber 2G  and  December  3, 1904,  we  published  several 
very  interesting  views  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
garden  at  Highbury,  near  Birmingham.  As  a 
Supplement  to  this  present  issue  a  further 
picture  is  given  from  the  same  garden,  illus- 
trating the  new  part  of  the  pleasure-grounds, 
which  has  been  planted  with  an  exceedingly 
choice  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  planting  has  been  done  in  a  very 
informal  manner,  but  each  species  has  been 
given  a  position  either  of  isolation  or  of  associa- 
tion with  others  as  was  best  suited  to  its  charac- 
teristics. The  surface  of  the  ground  throughout 
this  part  of  the  gu'deii  is  covered  with  grass, 
which  is  mown  occasionally  with  scythes ;  and 
winding,  grass-covered  paths,  kept  closely  mown 
with  machines,  serve  to  guide  one  through  the 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  beds  and  isolated 
specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  effect  is 
good,  and  upon  a  cursory  glance  at  the  picture 
we  might  imagine  the  view  to  be  one  in  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Kew. 

Eucalyptus.— The  fifth  part  of  Mr.  Maiden's 
Critical  Revision  contains  descriptions  and  illus- 
trations of  E.  steUulata,  E,  coriacea  and  E. 
coccifera,  the  latter  a  Tasmanian  species,  which 
has  proved  h.ardy  in  some  parts  of  southern 
England. 

Linnean  Societt  . — The  next  general  meeting 
of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
January  10,  1905,  at  8  p.m.  Exhibition :  Kev. 
T.  E.  E.  Stebbing,  M.A.,  P.E.S.,  Sec. L.S.— Speci- 
mens of  notable  and  little-known  Crustaceans, 
chiefly  exotic.  Discourse:  Dr,  A.  Hbnkt,  P.L.S. 
— Botanical  collecting.  Paper :  Dr.  W.  G,  Eide- 
wooD,  F.L.S. — "  On  the  Cranial  Osteology  of  the 
Families  Osteoglossidie,  Pantodontidie,  and 
Phractolcemida;." 


"  Kew  Guild  Journal." — We  are  requested 
to  state  that  in  compliance  with  numerous 
requests  by  those  interested  in  Kew  and  Kewites, 
a  few  copies  of  the  Journal  are  this  year  available 
for  purchase  by  non-members  of  the  Guild, 
Applications  for  copies  should  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  (W.  N.  'Winn),  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew.     Price  Is.  per  copy ;  by  post.  Is,  2d. 

The  Holland  House  Show.— We  greatly 

regret  to  hear,  from  an  official  source,  that  there 
will  be  no  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  Holland  Park  in  the  ensuing  summer. 

Phylloxera.— M.  G.  Cantin  reports  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris,  that  lysol  is  de- 
structive to  the  winter  egg  of  the  Phylloxera. 
The  cuttings  of  the  Vine  were  steeped  before 
planting  in  a  one-per-cent.  solution  of  lysol.  In 
spring,  before  the  pruning  is  done,  the  Vine  is 
sprayed  with  lysolated  water  at  the  strength  of 
4  per  cent. 

"  The  Antiquary." — For  twenty-five  years 
this  magazine  has  faithfully  chronicled  the  pro- 
gress of  archffiological  research,  and  has  critically 
reviewed  the  antiquarian  work  of  the  time.  With 
the  present  year  the  Antiijuary  appears  in  slightly 
different  guise,  the  first  number  of  a  new  series 
being  in  a  newly  designed  cover,  and  containing 
an  additional  sheet  of  eight  pages.  We  hope  our 
contemporary  will  still  continue  to  increase  in 
popularity,  of  which  this  commencement  gives 
good  promise.  It  is  published  by  Elliot  Stock, 
Paternoster  Row. 

VlLMORiN  Memorial.  —  The  total  amount 
received  now  amounts  to  30,439fr.  (=JE1,217  +  ), 
contributed  by  2,710  subscribers.  Mr.  Haket 
Vkitch  has  forwarded  £5,  which  will  be  included 
in  the  next  list.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
subscribers  hail  from  the  United  States. 

Woburn  Fruit  Farm, — The  fourth  report 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
fruit  farm  at  Eidgmont,  near  Woburn,  has  been 
published  by  Etbe  &  Spottiswoodb.  It  deals 
with  the  physical  and  chemical  characters  of  the 
soil  and  then  records  the  results  of  the  manurial 
experiments  on  Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  Cur- 
rants, Raspberries  and  Apples.  It  is  very  curious 
to  note  that  whilst  in  other  crops  manure, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  produced  an 
increase,  no  such  increase  is  observable  in  the 
case  of  Apples.  In  a  future  issue  we  hope  to 
reproduce  some  portion  of  this  interesting  report, 
the  results  in  which  show  more  conclusively  than 
ever  the  necessity  for  the  grower  to  undertake 
experiments  on  his  own  soil  during  a  period  of 
several  years.  The  experiments  need  not  be 
either  extensive  or  elaborate,  but  the  results 
would  be  more  valuable  in  practice  than  any 
obtained  elsewhere  under  different  conditions. 

NiOOTIANA  Sander/e.— This  hybrid  between 

N.  aflinis  and  N.  Forgetiana  has  conquered  the 
horticultural  world.  It  has  been  figured  in  our  own 
columns,  in  Flora  and  Sylva,  in  the  last  issue 
of  The  Garden,  and  in  the  Revue  Horticole,  and  we 
know  not  what  other  periodicals.  From  what 
■we  saw  of  it  on  a  large  scale  at  Bruges  last 
autumn  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  its 
reputation  is  not  greater  than  its  merits  demand. 
There  are  many  colour  variations  not  yet  in  com- 
merce. It  is  a  half-hardy  annual,  which  may  be 
treated  like  the  China  Aster. 

Louis  Lubbers. — We  regret  to  have  to 
announce  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  who  was 
known  to  many  of  our  readers  as  the  former 
Curator  of  the  Brussels  Botanic  Garden,  and  a 
regular  attendant  at  the  principal  horticultural 
meetings  in  Belgium,  M,  Lubbers  was  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  and  had  been  the 
recipient  of  many  honours. 
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MANCHESTER  BOTANICAL  GARDENS.—  The 
Ifcfllowing  is  an  extract  from  the  Mancheiter 
Evening  i\«ws  for  January  5:— "A  deputation 
headed  by  Mr.  John  Bowden,  Treasurer  of  the 
Koyal  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of 
.Manchester,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Gibson,  waited 
■upon  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester  to-day  with 
an  ofler  to  hand  over  the  Botanical  Gardens  at 
Old  Tratford  to  the  city  on  the  understanding 
that  the  obligations  at  present  incxirred  by  the 
uianagement  would  be  met.  The  Lokd  Matob 
while  viewing  the  proposal  with  favour,  was  not, 
of  course,  in  a  position  to  make  a  definite  reply 
fcut  he  promised  that  he  would  report  to  the 
proper  quarter.  He  thought  the  Council  would  be 
■pleased  to  secure  at  a  nominal  price  an  open  space 
■of  such  grea-t  value  and  beauty.  The  alternative, 
he  understood,  was  that  the  estate  wouldgointo  the 
hands  of  the  builders,  as,  owing  to  the  changed 
condition  of  the  neighbourhood,  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  maintain  the  gardens  without  financial 
•loss.  Time  was  when  the  Botanical  Gardens  at 
i/C)ld  Trafford  were  among  the  most  popular,  as 
they  were  in  many  respects  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  resortsof  Manchester,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire 
people.  An  older  generation  will  remember  the 
crowds  that  were  in  the  habit  of  flocking  to  the 
famous  flower  shows  that  were  held  from  time  to 
<;ime.  No  more  charming  gatherings  were  held 
i;hroughout  the  year.  Their  fame  spread  through- 
out the  North  of  England.  Then  the  famous 
-Jubilee  Exhibition  was  built  round  the  gardens, 
•of  which  the  gardens  themselves  were  the  gem, 
the  haunt  every  day  in  the  week  and  every 
evening  of  thousands  of  delighted  citizens.  For 
many  years  it  has  been  apparent  that  the  gardens, 
•on  their  old  basis,  could  not  be  continued.  Money 
was  loct  every  year,  largely  owing  to  the  changes 
'■in  the  Old  Trafford  district  from  the  residential 
point  of  view.  Not  long  ago  there  was  a  feeling 
i^hat  the  Stretford  Urban  District  Council  should 
--acquire  the  gardens,  but  a  poll  of  the  ratepayers 
being  taken  on  the  question,  the  majority  voted 
.against  the  project.  The  gardens,  it  will  be 
iremembered,  are  a  mile  beyond  the  city  boundary. 

Grafting  Chrysanthemums. — In  the  Revue 

Horticole  M.  Gaston  Clement  recommends  that 
cnotch-grafting  should  be  practised  on  C'brys- 
.-anthemum    frutescens,  especially    the    varieties 

known  as  Countess  of  Chambord  and  Golden  Star 
•(Etoile  d'Or).     The  most  favourable  season  for 

the  operation  is  from  February  to   April.     The 

grafted  stocks  are  kept  in  a  propagating-frame 
'■for  about  three  weeks,  and  then  gradually 
"hardened- off. 

A  Famous  Camellia  Tree.— The  famous 

•Camellia  tree,  well  known  to  tourists,  in  the  hot- 
■house  of  the  English  garden  of  PiUnitz  Castle, 
near  Dresden,  is  reported  to  have  been  seriously 
damaged  by  fire.  The  tree  is  27  feet  high,  300 
years  old,  and  was  originally  brought  from  Japan. 
Jt  was  presented  by  the  Empress  Anne  of 
■  Russia  to  the  Elector  Frederick  Augustus  II. 
in  1739. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  In- 
-STITUTION. — We  would  remind  our  readers  that 
•the  sixty-sixth  ^\.nnual  General  Meeting  of  the 
members  and  subscribers  of  this  Institution  wiU 
be  held  at  the  Covent  Garden  Hotel,  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  (adjoining  Covent 
Garden  Market),  on  Thursday,  J.anuary  lt1,  1905, 
at  3  P.M.,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report 
Of  the  Committee  and  the  accounts  of  the  Insti- 
tution (as  audited)  for  the  year  1901 ;  electing 
officers  for  the  year  1905 ;  and  for  the  election  of 
-eighteen  pensioners  on  the  funds.  The  chair 
will  he  taken  by  Haeet  J.  Veitch,  Esq., 
Treasurer  and  Chairman  of  Committee.  The 
,poll  will  open  at  S.l.j  o'clock,  and  close  at 
■4.30  o'clock  precisely,  after  which  hour  no  voting 
ipapers  can   be  received.     The   annual   Friendly 


Supper  will  be  held  at  the  same  place  .qfter  the 
Annual  Meeting  at  G  p.m  ,  when  Edward 
Sheewood,  Esq.,  will  presidn, 

STOCK-TAKING:  1904.— It  will  be  necessary 
to  give  a  very  brief  synopsis  of  the  Trade  and 
Navigation  Eeturns  for  the  month  of  December, 
before  setting  forth  in  brit-f  review  the  total 
record  for  the  year  190i.  The  imports  for  De- 
cember are  valued  at  .£52,S4.:,36(;,  which,  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  of  1903  (£52,319,lilH). 
shows  an  increase  of  ^£525,7-18.  The  exports 
also  show  an  increase— X2s,n72,134,  as  against 
.£24,012,503  for  the  sime  period  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  —  an  increase  of  £3, 459, 031. 
By  the  way,  it  may  be  worth  noting  here  that 
among  the  latest  arrivals  of  fruit  in  December 
were  two  consignments  of  Peaches  from  the 
Cape,  some  sixty  packages  in  all. 

We  come  now  to  the  year's  over-sea  trade,  which 
fi(^ures  for  the  enormous  sum  of  .£852,180,021. 
If  this  be  compared  with  the  figures  for  1903 
(£833,400,397),  an  increase  of  ^£18,779,624  will 
be  seen.  To  distinguish :  the  imports  value 
for  last  year  was  £551,302,124;  for  1903, 
£542,000. 289— an  increase  of  £8,761,835.     As  to 

ESPOETS, 

the  figures  for  last  year  were  £300,817,897  ;  for 
1903,  £290,800,108— an  increase  of  £10,017,789. 
The  summary  section  of  the  Eeturns  has  all  its 
wonted  value.     It  is  as  follows : — 


IMPORTS. 

1903. 

1904. 

Difference. 

Articles     of     food 

aud   drink— duty 

.  free  

£ 

1H,0S3.078 

112,098,7'17 

—  l,9iU,g.31 

Articles     of     food 
&  driuk— dutiable 

114,001,215 

116,168,574 

-f  1,167,359 

All  other  Imports... 

214,605,4196 

224,094,803 

-f9,£88,S07 

Again,  the  value  of  the  flowers,  plants,  &c., 
imported  last  j  ear  was  £242,454;  this  compared 
with  1903  (£248,689)  shows  a  decrease  of  £0,235. 
The  following  table  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
imported  speaks  for  itself  ;  some  of  the  figures  are 
well  worth  noting  :  — 


Imports. 

1903. 

1904. 

Difference. 

Fruits,  raw- 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Apples   

4,569,516 

3,771,781 

-797,76.T 

Apricots  and  Peaches 

9,678 

13,465 

•f3,887 

Bananas— bunches  ... 

3,087,616 

3,910,611 

-1-822,995 

Cherries 

110.192 

260,830 

-f  150,638 

Currants 

76,419 

117,352 

-H0,933 

Gooseberries  ... 

34,312 

f6,216 

■fl.903 

Grapes 

681,084 

853,572 

-fie9,4S8 

Lemons 

978,318 

989,296 

-f  10  978 

Nuts— Almonds 

167,156 

153,015 

—4,141 

Others  used  as 

fruit 

791,281 

706,066 

-85,216 

Oranges 

6,176,752 

5,853,253 

-.'!24,499 

Pears      

k71,.51S 

542,024 

4-271,106 

Plums    

594,626 

493,984 

—100,642 

Strawberries  ... 

32,6U 

31,524 

-f  1,880 

Uoenumerated 

688,873 

664,766 

-34,108 

Vegetables.  raw- 

Onions  bush. 

8,619,919 

8,291,814 

-328,105 

Potatos 

cwt. 

9,150,202 

10,003,267 

-f  853,065 

Tomatos 

„ 

1,071,927 

1,134,697 

4-62,770 

Uncnumerated 

.. 

396,764 

467,491 

-1-60,707 

The  value  of  the  twelve  months'  imports  of  dried 
fruit  was  £1,849,083  ;  for  the  preceding  year, 
£2,116,717— a  decrease  of  £267,034. 

The  value  of  the  timber  of  all  descriptions 
brought  to  our  ports  last  year  was  £15,505,625. 
Compared  with  the  figures  for  1903  (£18,192,519), 
this  shows  a  decrease  of  £2,6.s6,894.  The  denuda- 
tion of  some  of  the  principal  timber  lands  still 
continues,   we    believe ;    aud  as    there    are    no 


nurseries  the  result  may  easily  be  foretold.  A 
few  words  as  to 

Exports. 
The  total  for  the  year  is  placed  at  £300,817,897 ; 
for  1903,  £290,800,108  —  an  increase  of 
£10.017,789.  There  is  nothiug  to  be  gained  by 
endeavouring  to  account  for  this  or  that  rise  or 
fall — the  figures  must  stand  for  themselves. 

NATIONAL  Potato  Society.- Arrangements 

are  not  concluded,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
exhibition  will  be  held  on  November  22  and  23 
at  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square. 

"Pigs  for  Profit." — This  is  No.  10  of   The 

Pfolitable  Farm  and  Garden  Handbooks  (.148  & 
149,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.),  and  should  be 
consulted  by  everyone  who  keeps  pigs  or  who 
proposes  to  do  so.  The  instructions  are  plainly 
and  simply  written  and  the  illustrations  of 
samples  of  some  of  the  best  breeds  give  additional 
value.  So  useful  an  animal  is  the  pig  to  large 
and  small  farmers  that  the  least  they  can  do  is 
to  learn  how  to  keep  the  creature  clean  and 
comfortable. 

The  British  Gardeners'  Association.— 
We  ate  informed  that  a  meeting  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  forming  a  local  branch  of  the 
Association  was  held  in  the  Cooperative  Hall, 
Ipswich,  on  Wednesday,  January  4,  Mr.  J 
Morgan,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Thompson  & 
MoRa.\N,  presiding  over  a  large  and  representa- 
tive gathering  of  local  gardeners.  In  the  course 
of  his  address,  Mr.  W.  E.  Close,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Selection  and  a  former  resident  in 
Ipswich,  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  benefits 
which  would  result  to  employers  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  reliable  source  for  the  supply  of 
thoroughly  competent  and  trustworthy  gardeners. 
He  strongly  urged  the  establishment  of  a  local 
branch,  and  asked  all  those  who  cared  for  the 
uplifting  of  their  profession  to  at  once  become 
members.  After  a  well-maintained  discussion 
a  resolution  approving  the  programme  of  the 
Association  and  the  formation  of  a  local  branch 
was  carried  unanimously.  Mr.  E.  G.  Creek,  of 
Westerfield  House  Gardens,  Ipswich,  agreed 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  local  secretary. 
There  was  a  Britisli  Gardeners'  Association 
meeting  at  Eeigate  on  January  10,  and  others 
will  take  place  at  Swansea,  on  Friday,  13th;  at 
Cardiff,  in  the  Town  HaU,  on  Monday,  16th  ;  at 
Birmingham,  on  February  13 ;  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  on  a  date  to  be  arranged,  and  at  other 
places. 

Our  Contemporaries.  —The  New  Year's 
number  of  the  "  Gardeners'  Magazine  "  is  a 
special  number,  containing  numerous  illustra- 
tions, and  a  variety  of  information  from  grave 
to  gay.  Mr.  Odell's  article  on  Gourds  should 
induce  gardeners  to  grow  these  highly  inte- 
resting plants.  Mr.  Gordon's  article  on  the 
evolution  of  the  Cabbage  is  very  interesting 
as  showing  the  plastic  nature  of  Brassica 
oleracea.  'The  Almanac  reminds  us  in  its  first 
item  that  taxes  are  due — a  painful  if  accurate 
beginning.  Let  us  hope  that  the  practical  direc- 
tions which  our  contemporary  gives  may  be  the 
means  of  supplying  a  fund  from  which  these 
painful  though  necessary  requirements  may  be 
met. 

"The  Garden,"  which  now  enters  the  ranks  of 
the  penny  papers,  has  a  good  coloured  illustration 
of  Nicotiana  Sandera',  an  almanac,  and  numerous 
illustrations.  Prizes  are  offered  by  Mr.  Gibbs  to 
young  gardeners  for  answers  to  certain  questions 
relating  to  hardy  trees  and  shrubs. 

"The  Journal  of  Horticultuke  "  opens  the 
New  Year  with  a  New  Year's  message  from  the 
veteran,  "  D.  Deal."  Amid  other  matter  there 
is  an  interesting  article  on  the  vineyards  near 
Montreux.      The  writer  does  not  tell  ua  what 
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number  of  francs  be  had  to  pay  as  a  fine  for 
looking  at  the  Vines.  Our  own  experience  is 
that  a  fine,  of  small  amount,  it  is  true,  is  threatened 
for  entering  a  vineyard,  much  more  for  touching 
a  leaf. 

"The  Gardener"  is  full  of  practical  notes 
and  varied  information.  We  note  articles  on 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  which  indicate  a  desire  *to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  the  public  the  great 
variety,  interest,  and  beauty  there  is  in  these 
subjects.  But  the  public  is  very  capricious,  and 
if  the  taste  does  not  run  in  that  direction,  it  is 
hard  indeed  to  force  it.  The  articles  on  Grape 
Culture,  by  Mr.  TATLOR,"are  of  great  interest. 

"  Garden  Life." — In  this  periodical,  under  the 
head  of  ''Gariiening  Experiences,"  is  an  interesting 
letter  from  Captain  Hancock,  in  which  he  records 
his  experience  with  Solanum  Commersoni,  which 
he  finds  to  bejimmune  to  disease,  and  to  thrive  in 
an  actual  swamp. 

"  Amateur  Gardening  "  h.is  a  coloured  plate 
of  Cypripedium  insigne,  and  directions  for  ctilti- 
vating  this  popular  Orchid.  The  contents  are 
varied,  and  serviceable  to  amateur  gardeners. 

"The  Gardening  World,"  now  published  at 
2d.,  has  a  supplementary  plate  of  the  new  Pillar 
Eose  Maharajah.  Articles,  paper  and  print  are 
alike  good. 

"  Gardening  Illdstrated  "  is  fiUed  with 
matter  specially  interesting  to  amateurs,  and  its 
illustrations  in  the  current  number  include  good 
representations  of  Magnolia  Lennei,  Rose  "Sul- 
phurea,"  and  Gladiolus  "Mrs.  V.  Field."  The 
Answers  to  Correspondents  occupy  a  considerable 
share  of  the  available  space. 

Apples. — So  much  interest  has  been  excited 
in  our  Apple  Census  (see  our  volume  for  1904) 
that  we  are  induced  to  put  the  results  in  another 
form.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  198  voters 
were  distributed  through  every  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  They  included  not  only 
gardeners,  but  nurserymen  and  growers  of  fruit 
for  market,  and  therefore  the  conditions  under 
which  the  trees  are  growing  are  very  varied. 
Each  voter  naturally  recorded  his  own  indi- 
vidual impressions,  and  took  into  consideration 
not  only  flavour  but  cropping  qualities,  liability 
to  canker,  and  suitability  to  local  conditions  and 
requirements.  The  total  number  of  varieties 
mentioned  was  89  in  the  case  of  kitchen  Apples, 
and  102  in  that  of  sorts  grown  for  dessert.  Of 
these,  only  the  first  six  in  each  section  were 
numerically  important.  There  can,  therefore,  be 
no  question  as  to  the  general  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  twelve  Apples  mentioned.  The 
others  which  were  enumerated  in  our  columns 
are  evidently  very  good  in  some  few  places,  but 
were  a  very  long  way  behind  the  selected  twelve 
in  the  opinion  of  the  large  majority  of  voters  : — 

DESSERT    APPLES. 

Cox's  Orange      about  S2  per  cent. 

King  of  the  Pippins  ...       „      64        „ 
Worcester  Pearmain 51         ,, 

RlBSTON   PlPPI.V 47  ^, 

Blenheim  Pippin         ...       ,.      .3,3 
Irish  Peach        ,      31         ,] 

The  percentage  of  votes  for  all  the  other  varieties 

was  very  much  smaller. 

KITCHEN    APPLES. 
Lane's  Prince  Aliiert...    about  59  per  cent. 

Warner's  King '      ,,      55        „ 

Lord  Suffield ,      42 

Ecklinville  Seedling  .       ,,      41         ,, 

Bramlev's  Seedling    .3ti        „ 

Du^iELOw'y  Seedling  .-.       „      31        ,, 

As  in  the  case  of  dessert  Apples,  the  percentage 
of  yotes  for  the  other  varieties  mentioned  was 
very  much  less. 

A  GARDENERS'  Cbicket  Club.— The  annual 
supper  and  concert  of  the  Anguloa  Cricket  Club, 
which  was  organised  over  twenty  years  ago,  and 
consists  entirely  of  employe's  of  Messrs.  Sander  & 
Sons,  was  held  at  the  Crown  Hotel,  St.  Albans, 


on  Saturday,  .Tanuary  7.  During  its  history 
many  gardeners  throughout  England  have  been 
associated  with  the  club ;  and  the  cricket  clubs  of 
Kew  Gardens  and  of  Messrs.  Protheroe  & 
Morris  are  its  most  formidable  opponents.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  F.  K.  Sander,  and  a 
pleasant  evening  resulted.  The  Hon.  Secretary 
reported  the  club's  finances  as  being  most  satis- 
factory, and  showing  a  considerable  improvement 
on  those  of  previous  years. 


THE  EAINFALL  AT  ROTHAMSTED 
IN  1904. 

According  to  the  records  from  the  rain  gauge 
at  the  Eothamsted  Experimental  Station,  Hert- 
fordshire, constructed  fifty-two  years  ago,  and 
one-thousandth  part  of  an  acre  in  dimension, 
standing  2  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  being  about  420  feet  above  sea-level,  we 
find  that  the  total  rainfall  for  the  year  1901 
amounted  to  nearly  25  inches.  This  is  3  inches 
less  than  the  average  record  for  this  district 
extending  over  the  past  fifty  years,  and  13|  inches 
less  than  fell  in  the  twelve  months  of  the  previous 
year.  1903. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rainfall  of  each 
month  for  the  past  year  at  Eothamsted,  with  the 
averag3  amount  of  rainfall  for  each  month  of  the 
previous  fifty  years,  and  the  difference  of  1904 
above  or  below  the  average  : — 

Rainfall  at  Rolhaimted,  Herts,  Jor  each  month  of  the  year 
1904,  the  Total  .for  the  Year,  the  Average  Xainjnll  ofji/tii 
Years,  1853-1902,  and|1904  above  or  below  the  average. 


Montlis. 

Rainfall, 
1904. 

Average 
rainfall 
of  fifty 
years. 

1904. 
Above  or 
below  the 
average.* 

.Tanuary       

Inches. 
3-60 

Inches. 
2-35 

Inches. 
-1-  1-15 

February      

3-44 

1-79 

-f  1-65 

March 

I'5& 

1-78 

—  0'20 

April 

1-25 

1-86 

—  0-61 

May     

315 

2-23 

—  0'08 

■Uine 

0-81 

2-31 

—  1-50 

July    

2-92 

2-65 

+  0-31 

August         

215 

2-85 

—  0'60 

September 

1-60 

2'50 

—  0-90 

October        

1-37 

3-09 

—  1-72 

November    

1-67 

2-58 

—  0-91 

December    

2-48 

2-31 
28'00 

-f  0-17 

Yearly  total    ... 

24-92 

—  3-08     , 

"  Tlie  sign  in  the  last  column  (-(-)  signifies  above  the 
average,  and  the  sign  (-)  below  the  average. 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  yearly  total  of 
rain,  frost,  and  melted  snow,  of  which  latter 
there  was  but  a  very  small  quantity,  in  the  past 
year  amounts  to  24-92  inches,  against  an  average 
of  28  inches  for  the  previous  fifty  years,  showing 
a  deficiency  of  a  little  more  than  3  inches.  As 
1  inch  depth  of  rain  represents  101  tons  of  water 
on  each  acre  of  land,  the  results  show  that  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  water  amounting  to  311  tons 
per  acre  to  our  underground  water-supply. 

Leaving  out  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  we  find  that  the  remaining  ten  months 
of  the  past  year  of  1904  show  a  deficiency  of 
rainfall  amounting  to  nearly  (J  inches,  compared 
with  the  average  of  the  past  fifty  years  of  these 
same  months,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  loss  of 
water  on  each  acre  of  land  in  this  district  of 
133,029  gallons.  It  is  seen  that  the  four  months 
of  January,  February,  July,  and  December  have 
each  given  an  excess  of  rain  compared  with  the 
average,  whUe  the  eight  remaining  months  have 
each  yielded  a  deficiency. 

So  much  depends  in  the  realisation  of  the 
gardener's  hopes  upon  the  degree  of  humidity  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  amount  of  moisture 
contained  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil,  that  the 
rainfall  of  any  particular  period  is  necessarily  a 
matter   of    much   interest  to    the    horticultural 


community.  From  the  above  figures  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  1904  was  decidedly  dry,  and 
that  the  month  of  June  gave  IJ  inch  of  rain! 
deficient,  which  is  one-half  the  total  deficiency  of 
the  year.  An  old  adage  says,  "  A  dripping  June 
puts  all  things  in  tune  " ;  the  dryness,  therefore, 
of  the  past  month  of  June  may  perhaps  account 
for  the  stagnation  which  occurred  in  the  growtK 
of  several  of  the  outdoor  crops  at  that  period — in 
fact  in  many  districts  the  crops  did  not  appear  to- 
recover  their  normal  growth  throughout  the: 
season  ;  and  the  cereal  crops,  and  more  especially 
Wheat,  was  the  worst  that  had  been  harvested: 
since  the  year  1879,  although  previous  to  the- 
month  of  June  there  was  such  a  capital  promise. 

Boot  crops  and  Potatos  also  suft'ered  consider- 
ably from  the  deficiency  of  rainfall  during  their- 
early  growing  period. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  large  excesB- 
of  water  in  the  soil  remaining  in  the  lower  depths-. 
from  the  previous  year's  (1903)  heavy  records, 
which  totalled  up  to  nearly  38J  inches,  being- 
10  inches  in  excess  of  the  average  yearly  fall,  the* 
deeply-rooting  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  did  not 
suffer  from  the  1904  drought,  and  the  result  was. 
an  abundant  crop  of  most  kinds  of  fruit.  J.  J,. 
Willis,  Uarpenden. 


BOOK    NOTICE. 


"The  Book  of  Topiary." 

Such  is  the  rather  awkward  title  of  a  little- 
book  written  by  Mr.C.  H.  Curtis,  of  the  '•Magadne,"' 
and  Mr.  Gibson,  the  head  gardener  at  the  famous, 
garden  at  Levens.  It  forms  one  of  the  series  of 
handbooks  of  practical  gardening  edited  by  Mr. 
Harry  Roberts,  and  is  published  by  Mr.  John.- 
Lane.  It  is  not  quite  clear  where  Mr.  Curtis 's. 
pai'ticipation  ends — it  might,  on  a  first  glance, 
be  thought  that  the  three  introductory  pages,. 
which  alone  are  signed  by  him,  constituted 
the  sum  of  his  work,  but  such  an  idea  is- 
dissipated  by  the  statement  that  he  had 
been  invited  to  contribute  a  historical  account, 
of  the  art  of  Topiary.  In  any  case  th& 
first  forty  pages  or  so  form  a  very  interesting.- 
and  readable  preface  to  the  practical  advice- 
given  in  later  chapters  by  Mr.  Gibson.  There  is- 
no  disputing  about  matters  of  taste,  and  in 
gardening  there  is  room  for  the  most  variedi 
opinions.  Where  a  solitary  specimen  or  a  garden- 
of  clipped  Yews  has  been  handed  down  to  us- 
from  our  forefathers  by  all  means  let  us  preserve- 
it  and  themas  curiosities  and  historical  documents. 
In  a  public  garden  like  that  at  Versailles  or  at- 
Kew,  for  instance,  we  expect  to  see  examples-- 
of  all  possible  styles  of  gardening,  and  on  this, 
account  the  clipped  Yews  and  Hollies  near  the^ 
Palm-house  at  Kew  may  be  tolerated  even  wherei 
admiration  is  not  possible. 

But  when  it  comes  to  private  gardens  andl 
modern  imitations  of  what  is  ugly  and  unnatural! 
we  think  that  while  full  liberty  oj  using  the- 
shears  as  he  pleases  should  l,)e  conceded  to  every 
man,  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  lead  the  public- 
taste  or  to  set  an  example  of  what  is  beautiful 
and  true  should  have  equal  liberty  to  express  their- 
opinions  without  being  "  pitied."  The  very  same- 
writer  who  made  use  of  the  word  just  quoted, which--, 
is  repeated  on  the  title-page  of  this  little  volume,, 
expresses  himself  more  charitably  in  another 
passage  quoted  on  p.  12.  "  I  confess  " — it  is  Mr. 
Shirley  Hibberd  who  is  speaking — "  that  I  shoiUd.- 
never  care  to  adorn  my  garden  with  to-piary  ov 
with  carpet  -  bedding,  but  I  hope  always  to  be- 
cautious  in  making  declarations  in  respect  of  such 
matters,  that  I  may  not  appear  to  despise  another- 
man's  pleasures  or  vainly  desire  to  set  up  a  stan-  - 
dard  of  my  own  in  opposition  to  the  delightful- 
variety  that  is  ensured  by  the  free  exercise  of 
individual  taste  and  fancy.'* 

It   is   indisputable   that,   m  spite  of  the  fact 
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"that  foliage  is  a  very  inappropriate  medium 
■for  the  representation  of  animals,  statuary, 
or  architecture,  the  fancy  for  these  strange 
productions  is  at  present  extending,  and  no 
better  guide  for  their  management  can  be  had 
than  Mr.  Gibson,  who  has  charge  of  the  very 
remarkable  examples  at  Levens,  of  which  illus- 
trations have  been  given  in  our  columns.  The 
Yew  is  the  tree  that  is  most  often  treated  in  this 
fashion,  but  its  relatively  slow  growth  constitutes 
an  objection  to  its  use.  In  some  cases  the  tree 
J.ends  itself  to  "artistic"  treatment,  but  those  who 


which  in  shape  is  a  perftut  umbrella  with  an 
unbranched  stem  and  a  dome-shaped  head. 
It  came  up  as  a  seedling,  and  soon  manifested 
its  tendency  to  grow  into  an  "umbrella-tree," 
a  tendency  which  has  been  fostered,  though 
in  truth  it  needs  nothinL^  but  the  removal 
every  spring  of  a  few  brauchlets,  which  by 
their  upward  tendency  would,  if  not  removed, 
soon  spoil  the  shape  of  tlie  tree.  There  is 
one  advantage  that  the  topiary  art  has,  it  ensures 
adequate  treatment  of  tlie  hedges.  Whatever 
may   be   said   in   disparagement  of  the   strange 


C  Y  P  R  I  P  E  D  I  U  M  S. 

The  three  Cypripediums,  of  which  an  illustra- 
tion is  given  at  fig.  14,  were  grown  in  the  collec- 
tion of  W.  Duckworth,  Esq.,  of  FUrton,  near 
Manchester  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  Tindall),  and  were 
exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Manchester  and 
North  of  England  Orchid  Society  on  December  15, 
190t',  when  they  were  awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 

Plant  No.  ItotheleftisC.  x  Leeanum giganteum, 
and  bore  twenty-one  flowers,  every  flower  being  per- 
fectly formed,  and  the  leaves  rich  and  vigorous. 


FlQ.    14. — THREE   WELL-FLOWERED  CYPRIPEDIUMS. 


vemember  the  Tews  in  Mr.  Dixon's  wood  at 
teatherhead  will  realise  how  much  more  interest- 
ing the  extraordinarily  diverse  natural  forms  of 
•*he  trees  in  that  place  are  than  any  that  have 
•been  artificially  manipulated.  Still,  for  those  so 
minded,  these  particular  Yews  offer  suggestions 
for  artificial  treatment  which  could  readily  be 
j&dopted.  Evergreen  trees  are  mostly  made  use 
■of  for  this  purpose,  and  Thuya  gigantea  would 
Bend  itself  well  to  these  grotesque  distortions. 
Every  fruit-grower  knows  how  espalier  trees  can 
'fee  made  to  assume  almost  any  shape  that  may 
'be  desired. 

So,  too,  natural  seedlings  often  occur  which  the 
gardener  may  utilise  in  this  way.  We  have 
daily  in  view  a   Hawthorn  of   considerable  size 


devices  dear  to  the  topiarist.  no  one  will  object  to 
the  formation  and  maintenance  in  an  appropriate 
position  of  a  good  hedge,  and  the  man  who  can 
keep  a  peacock  or  a  giant  in  good  order  may  be 
trusted  with  the  management  of  a  Yew  or  Holly- 
hedge. 

Mr.  Gibson's  directions  and  his  recommenda- 
tions as  to  what  should  be  grown  in  association 
with  these  curiosities  are  excellent  and  clearly 
expressed.  So  we  can  thoroughly  recommend  the 
little  book,  not  only  to  those  who  have  to  create 
or  manage  these  topiary  gardens  for  themselves 
but  also  to  those  readers  to  whom  the  history  of 
garden  fashions  and  caprices  oiYers  attraction, 
and  who  read  for  diversion  if  not  for  practical 
purposes. 


No.  2  is  C.  insigne  Sandera\  in  the  centre,  .and  was 
very  beautiful  with  twelve  fine  flowers,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  plant  generally  being  excellent.  No.  3, 
to  the  right,  is  possibly  the  finest  specimen  of  C. 
insigne  Harefield  Hall  variety  extant,  possessing 
fifty  or  more  growths,  and  occupying  a  pan  15  or 
16  inches  in  diameter.  The  number  of  flowers  on 
this  plant  was  thirteen,  and  it  is  possible  that  next 
season  the  plant  will  carry  two  dozen  flowers. 

All  orchidists  who  saw  these  three  plants 
exhibited  agreed  that  it  would  be  a  hard  matter 
to  match  them  for  beauty  and  excellence  of 
cultivation.  The  owner,  Mr.  Duckworth,  was 
honestly  proud  of  his  productions,  one  of  his 
ideals  being  to  make  every  plant  in  his  col- 
lection a  ■■  specimen."  Many  converts  to 
"  specimen  "  growing  were  made  on  December  15, 
190i.  P.  W. 
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HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  rwt  hold  himseff  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  6v  his  Correspondents,) 
THE  GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT.— The  need 
for  this  institution  is  shown  in  the  voting 
paper  just  issued  to  subscribers,  on  which 
there  appear  the  names  of  no  fewer  than  fifty-six 
applicants  for  pensions.  Seeing  that  the  fund 
admits  of  the  election  of  but  eighteen  candidates, 
the  chance  of  election  on  the  19th  lost,  for  those 
who  have  not  already  a  good  number  of  votes  to 
their  credit  is  smnll.  Sad  it  is  to  find  so  large 
a  number  of  applicants.  Out  of  the  entire 
number  forty-seven  have  been  subscribers  for  few 
or  many  years,  or  are  the  widows  of  subscribers. 
No  fewer  than  thirteen  candidates  have  now 
upwards  of  2,000  votes  to  their  credit,  and 
no  doubt  many  of  these  regard  their  election 
as  safe.  Two  have  already  enough  and  to  spare 
■of  votes  to  elect  them  on  last  year's  voting  basis. 
One  having  over  4,000  votes  has  been  a  subscriber 
for  thirty-live  years,  and  has  been  a  thrifty  man  in 
other  directions.  In  a  second  case  a  candidate 
is  the  widow  of  a  subscriber  for  thirty-four  years, 
and  has  now  over  3(i00  votes  to  her  credit.  There 
are  many  similar  cases  in  which  long  periods  of 
annual  subscriptions  of  one  guinea  are  in  time  of 
old  age  and  need  being  repaid  hj  large  numbers 
of  votes  accruing  automatically  from  these 
subscriptions.  "What  an  object-lesson  is  thus 
presented  to  young  gardeners  who  now  ignore 
the  Institution,  not  so  much  that  subscribing  a 
guinea  yearly  is  so  great  a  financial  diiBculty.  as 
that  old  age  seems  so  remote  that  there  is  ample 
time  to  see  about  providing  for  it.  Pity  indeed 
is  it  that  such  should  be  the  case  !  There  cannot 
be  foiond  anywhere  a  wiser  or  a  safer  investment 
than  an  annual  subscription  to  the  Gardeners' 
Benevolent.  Blessed  is  the  man  who  in  old  age 
may  never  need  its  aid.  Wise  is  he  who  in  any  case 
does  make  such  provision,  for  who  can  foretell 
what  time  may  bring  to  any  of  us  ?  The  premium 
is  indeed  small  in  comparison  with  the  benefits.  D. 

BRITISH  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION, — It  is 
gratifying  to  be  assured  by  those  who  are  active  in 
the  promotion  of  this  Association  that  it  is 
steadily  growing,  some  head  gardeners,  who  at 
first  held  aloof,  being  now  keen  to  get  it  estab- 
lished. There  is,  as  was  stated  some  time  ago  in 
your  columns,  every  prospect  that  it  will  grow 
and  adapt  itself  gradually  to  circumstancts,  and 
prove  beneficial  alike  to  employer  and  employed. 
Those  employers  who  believe  that  a  well-managed 
garden  is  worth  paying  for,  will  not  hesitate  to 
pay  a  reasonable  rate  of  wages  for  intelligent, 
trained  gardeners  recommended  by  this  Associa- 
tion;  indeed,  it  is  kLown  that  in  many  private 
gardens,  especially  in  the  North  of  England,  the 
rate  of  pay  and  hours  of  labour  are  better 
than  those  prescribed  by  the  Association.  We 
are  forced  to  measure  the  value  of  work  by  the 
wages  of  the  workers  and  to  respect  the  worker 
according  to  the  amount  of  his  earnings.  Judged 
by  this  standard  a  gardener  is  lower  in  the  scale 
than  an  ordinary  mechanic  for  the  simple  reason 
that  his  labour  does  not  realise  as  high  a  price. 
But  every  one  conversant  with  the  matter 
knows  how  unreasonable  this  state  of  things 
really  is.  Gardening  is  an  occupation  which 
should  make  some  demand  on  the  gardener's  self- 
respect.  He  should  not  suffer  violence  to  his 
feelings  by  working  for  a  lower  rate  of  pay  than 
is  reasonable  and  fair.  In  the  words  of  J.  S. 
Mill,  he  should  show  a  "  determination  to  pre- 
serve an  established  standard  of  comfort.''  This 
question  of  wages  is  worth  consideration  because 
some  gardeners  have  expressed  doubts  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  Association  interfering  with  it. 
We  know  that  the  scale  recommended  is  reason- 
able, and  we  also  know  that  employers  recognise 
the  value  of  a  standard  that  is  put  forward  by 
a  body  of  men  who  are  actuated,  we  are  con- 
vinced, by  worthy  motives.  The  Association  will 
serve  a  useful  purpose  by  acting  as  an  employ- 
ment registry  office.  Employers  can  apply  to  it 
with  confidence  for  competent,  trustworthy  men, 
whilst  the  members,  if  treating  themselves,  will 
be  supported  by  the  standard  terms  set  forth  by  the 
Association,  and  the  feeling  that  the  Association  is 
behind  them.  There  must  always  be  prominent  in 
the  mind  of  the  gardener  who  thinks  of  the  future 
that  to-morrow  may  see  him  out  of  employment. 


Hitherto  the  nurserymen  have  supplied -many  gar- 
deners with  situations,  but  their  interests  are  not 
those  of  the  gardener,  and  when  a  low  rate  of  pay 
is  offered  the  nurseryman  does  not  feel  called  upon 
to  exert  himself  in  favour  of  more  reasonable  terms, 
but  sends  a  man  at  the  price  named.  The  result 
is  too  often  most  unsatisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
The  Gardeners'  Association  will  be  in  a  position 
to  bargain  for  the  best  interests  of  its  members 
and  of  the  would-be  employers,  as  by  means  of 
its  branches  scattered  all  over  the  kingdom  it 
will  be  in  possession  of  information  as  to  situa- 
tions and  men  that  will  enable  it  to  fit  the  place 
with  the  right  men.  It  cannot  hope  to  provide 
situations  for  all  gardeners,  but  it  can  take  such 
steps  as  will  assure  those  who  are  successful  in 
the  competition  for  situations  of  a  fair  return  for 
their  labours,  and  by  choosing  men  of  as  high  a 
standard  in  skill  and  capacity  as  can  be  obtained 
employers  will  be  satisfied.  Such  an  arrangement 
cannot  fail  to  react  on  the  men.  The  young  man, 
knowing  that  he  cannot  get  a  good  situation  by 
offering  to  accept  lower  pay  than  the  standard, 
will  exert  himself  to  get  into  the  good  books  of 
the  Association  by  acquiring  technical  skill  and  in- 
telligence and  by  keeping  his  character  unspotted. 
In  this  way  as  high  a  standard  rate  as  is  possible 
may  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  whole  class  and 
lead  to  a  correspondingly  high  quality  of  work. 
That  horticulture  would  gain  by  raising  the 
status  of  the  workers  is  quite  clear  from  the  fact 
that  it  would  attract  greater  intelligence  and 
capacity.  Trades  with  a  high  standard,  such  as 
the  cotton-spinners  and  engineers,  draw  to 
themselves  the  pick  of  the  young  men,  and  the 
unregulated  trades  have  to  put  up  with  the 
inferior  labour  that  remains.  It  will  be  difficult 
for  the  Association  to  maintain  any  effective 
control  over  entrance  to  the  profession,  but  it 
can  insist  on  boys  being  put  through  a  definite 
course  of  practical  instruction  in  the  work.  It 
may  also  be  in  a  position  to  prevent  unscrupulous 
gardeners  from  taking  on  too  many  boys  and 
turning  them  adrift  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  ask 
journeymen's  wages.  Head  Gardener. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  MRS.  SWINBURNE,  AND 
SPORT. — I  enclose  a  flower  of  Mrs.  Swinburne, 
and  one  of  a  beautiful  yellow  sport  from  that 
variety,  which  has  been  named  Mrs.  George 
Beech.  The  flowers  were  from  late  buds.  Mrs. 
George  Beech  was  a  root-sport  of  two  plants 
bought  in  last  year ;  one  came  with  three  beauti- 
fully rich  yellow  flowers,  exactly  in  form  like  Mrs. 
Swinburne ;  the  cuttings  from  this  plant  were 
propagated  in  the  usual  way,  and  all  have  come 
true  this  season.  To  get  these  varieties  in  flower 
for  the  Novemlier  shows  the  growths  must  be 
stopped  at  the  end  of  April,  but  natural  first- 
crown  buds  will  be  grand  for  the  December 
shows.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  gained  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones  for  flowers  of  Mrs.  Swinburne  at  one 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings. 
Exhibitor.  [The  yellow  flower  appears  to  be 
similar  to  that  of  Mrs.  Swinburne,  except  in 
colour.  Ed.] 

THE      CENSUS     OF      DESSERT     APPLES.  —  In 

looking  over  the  very  valuable  tabulated  note 
which  appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle^ 
November  5,  p.  ai5,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  flnd  that  the  old  favourite  Wyken  Pippin 
received  only  seven  votes  as  against  lOO  for  the 
Worcester  Pearmain ;  the  former  is  a  winter 
Apple,  the  latter  an  autumn  one.  The  flavour  of 
the  Wyken  Pippin  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
Worcester  Pearmain,  but  what  the  latter  is  short 
of  in  flavour  is  made  up  in  colour,  which  in  my 
opinion  is  its  only  recommendation.  In  the 
window  of  a  first-class  fruiterer's  shop  in 
Birmingham,  1  saw  the  Worcester  Pearmain 
making  a  grand  show  :  it  was  ticketed  IW.  per  lb. 
No  other  Apple  in  the  window  was  priced 
so  high.  Being  so  poor  in  flavour  I  am 
afraid  it  will  eventually  have  to  take  an 
inferior  position.  In  the  Midland  counties  and 
perhaps  more  especially  round  hereabouts,  the 
Wyken  Pippin  is  in  great  favour,  being 
considered  amongst  farmers  the  best  of  all 
amongst  dessert  Apples  ;  but  it  also  will,  I  fear, 
have  to  take  a  back  seat  when  such  Apples  as 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Adam's  Pearmain.  and 
many  others  become  better  known.  Of  the 
Wyken    Pippin    a   fairly    truthful    tradition    is 


generally  believed  in  in  this  neighbourhood, 
namely,  that  this  Apple  was  originally  brought; 
from  somewhere  in  the  Netherlands  by  Admii'aB 
Craven,  who  was  an  early  member  of  the  present. 
Craven  family  of  Combe  Abbey,  and  planted  by 
him  in  his  garden  at  Wyken  Manor,  near 
Coventry.  This  tree  was  blown  down,  and  its> 
"  butt"  was  brought  to  Combe  whilst  I  was  there_ 
There  is  also  in  this  neighbourhood  another 
Apple,  viz.,  the  Temple  Pippin,  whese  history 
unfortunately  is  not  so  well  known.  It  is  an 
excellent  cool^er  and  keeps  well,  and  is  much 
thought  of  hereabouts.  Adjoining  this  parish  is 
the  parish  and  church  of  Temple  Balsall ;  whether 
the  Apple  originated  there  I  cannot  say,  but. 
a  good  many  people  are  of  that  opinion.  If 
anyone  knows  of  the  whereabouts  of  its  origia 
perhaps  he  will  kindly  let  us  know.  W.  Miller^ 
Berlcswell. 

ASPARAGUS  SPRENGERI  (see  illustr  tion  ini 
last  issue). — Plants  of  this  species  have  flowered 
frequently  and  abundantly  with  us,  biit  never- 
before  have  the  fruits  developed  in  such  numbers- 
as  they  have  this  season.  I  am  forwarding  some^ 
sprays  bearing  fruits,  also  some  sprays  of  A.  de— 
cumbens  in  flower.  A.  Munro,  The  Gardens,  Itton 
Court,  Chepstow.  [Excellently  berried  growths- 
of  A.  Sprengeri,  and  well-flowered  growths  of 
A.  decumbens.  They  are  certainly  well  adaptei 
for  growing  together  in  baskets.  Ed.] 

CUCUMBER-DISEASE. — There  is  no  sure  cure 
known  but  that  of  cupric  sulphate,  more  com- 
monly knoivn  as  blue  vitriol ;  and  infinite  care- 
has  to  be  taken  in  its  use  as  a  preventive.  If  the- 
following  directions  are  carried  out  strictly  by 
some  trustworthy  man,  who  will  take  the  greatest 
care  that  his  hands  are  free  from  cuts  or  sores,  he 
may  be  successful.  Procure  cupric  sulphate  from-, 
some  reliable  fii'm,  and  have  it  reduced  to  powder- 
before  buying  it,  as  the  means  of  doing  this  are- 
not  alwaj's  handy  in  a  market  nursery,  and  whea- 
powdered  it  is  more  easily  dissolved.  Procure  a. 
wooden  pail,  or  better,  an  earthenware  pan,, 
that  will  hold  -1  gallons,  and  put  into  it- 
2  ounces  of  cupric  sulphate ;  then  add  a  &malli 
quantity  of  water,  and  stir  with  a  stick  until  well 
dissolved  ;  then  till  up  the  pail  with  water,  and 
well  stir  the  whole.  'To  a  2-gallon  can  of  water- 
put  half  a  pint  of  the  solution,  and  stir  until  well 
mixed  with  the  water,  when  it  will  be  ready  for- 
use.  One  canful  will  at  first  be  sulBcient  for  four- 
plants,  but  as  the  plants  grow  lirger  one  canful 
will  be  needed  for  three  plants,  and  should  be- 
applied  at  least  twice  a  week.  The  cans  which, 
are  used  should  be  well  washed  out  as  soon  as  ■ 
the  work  is  finished,  as  the  solution  would  soon/ 
eat  into  them.  C.  [See  Mr.  Willis's  note  on  the- 
subject  on  p.  13  of  our  last  issue.  Ei>.] 

THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S. 
VEGETABLE  SHOW. — The  announcement  in  the- 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Almanac  (the  only  one,  also) 
that  it  was  proposed  to  hold  an  exhibition  of" 
vegetables  at  the  Horticultural  Hall  on  Septem- 
ber 12  next,  caught  the  eyes  of  some  of  our  lead- 
ing vegetable  growers,  who  were  alarmed,  on  the 
ground  that,  wishing  to  be  at  the  great  Inter- 
national Exhibition  at  Edinburgh  the  next  day, 
they  could  not  possibly  exhibit  on  the  12th  at  West- 
minster. 1  was  by  them  invited  to  urge  the 
postponement  of  the  vegetable  show  on  that 
account,  and  on  representing  this  fact  to  the 
Secretary  (the  Kev.  Mr.  Wilks),  that  gentleman 
readily  accepted  the  next  fpossible  meeting  for 
the  show — October  21-.  On  Septiember  2G  the 
National  Rose  Show  takes  place,  and  on  October  lO 
the  great  show  of  British  fruit  is  held,  hence. 
October  24  is  the  earliest  available  date.  Will 
all  vegetable  growers  or  exhibitors  please  to 
note  this  new  date  ?    A.  Dean. 

THE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  GAR- 
DENERS.— I  should  like  to  ilraw  the  attention  of 
the  gardening  public  to  a  new  departure  on  th& 
part  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  This  consists 
of  the  issue  by  them  at  a  purely  nominal  price  of 
the  first  100  of  their  well-known  leaflets,  bound. 
The  leaflets  are  the  work  of  thehighestauthorities, 
and  principally  deal  with  the  ills  .and  evils  which 
beset  those  "  on  the  land."  They  range  from  that 
Gargantimn  ill — income  tax  (certainly  one  of  the 
biggest  to  those  whom  it  attacks),  through  sucik 
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visible  evils  as  the  Daddy  Longlegs,  to  such  com- 
paratively invisible  foes  as  the  Black  Currant  Bud 
Mite.  Very  nearly  all  the  leaflets  will  be  found  of 
interest  to  thegardener,  and  as  the  resultofarough 
count  I  should  say  that  SO  out  of  the  100  intimately 
concern  him.  Several  of  them  I  regard  as  being 
likely  to  be  of  the  highest  value  to  the  market 
grower.  I  will  give  a  selection  of  their  titles, 
thinking  that  this  may  be  the  means  of  many 
growers  writing  for  the  book  : — "  Grading  and 
Packing  Fruit  and  Vegetables,"  "  Red  Spider," 
"Root- Knot  Disease  in  Cucumbers  and  Tomatos," 
and  "  Cucumber  and  Melon  Leaf  Blotch."  In 
several  instances  the  use  of  potassium  sulphide, 
commonly  known  as  liver-of-sulphur,  m  solution 
as  a  spray  as  a  fungicide  is  commended.  I  can 
give  personal  testimony  to  the  value  of  this,  but 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes  potassium  sulphide 
is  by  no  means  in  very  general  use.  Having  thus 
very  briefly  and  partially  indicated  the  value  the 
volume  possesses  to  horticulturists,  it  remains  to 
tell  how  it  can  be  procured.  This  any  interested 
person  can  do  by  sending  an  unstamped  applica- 
tion, with  6d.,  to  the  Secretary,  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Fisheries,  4,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W.  ;  and 
he  or  she  will  do  well  to  at  the  same  time  ask  for 
the  remaining  leaflets  of  the  series  (unbound). 
The  latest  cf  these  is,  I  believe.  No.  IIG,  which 
deals  with  the  "  Sleeping  Disease  of  Tomatos." 
The  relations  of  the  Board  to  its  public — what  it 
does  do  and  what  it  might  do — is  a  very  interest- 
ing subject,  but  this  I  will  not  enter  upon  on 
this  occasion.  I  hope  that  the  issue  of  this 
valuable  work  at  a  nominal  price  is  but  the 
prelude  to  other  issues,  and  I  can  point  out  to  the 
Board  a  concession  on  their  part  which  would  be 
very  grateful  to  gardeners.  It  is  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  prices  of  the  Kew  Hand-Lists, 
the  prices  of  which  are  at  present  by  no  means 
nominal.  "  Jason." 

DAHLIA  THE  MIKADO.— In  reference  to  my 
note  on  p.  13  concerning  the  Dahlia  "Mikado,"  1 
may  add  that  there  is  still  a  third  variety  in  the 
trade  called  "  Mikado,"  It  has  single  flowers, 
and  the  colonr  is  golden  yellow  at  the  points,  and 
the  base  of  the  florets  and  the  remainder  red. 
It  grows  about  -IJ  feet  high.  Of  course,  it  is  an 
old  variety,  but  still  is  offered  in  catalogues  for 
id.  or  5d.  each  root.  Frank  Koehler. 

MYROBALAN  PLUM.  —  (See  enquiry  in  last 
week's  Gardeners'  Chronicle, on  p.  16). — The  Myro- 
balan  Plum  is  much  superior  to  the  Thorn  for  hed  g- 
ing  purposes,  that  is  as  regards  quickness  of  growth 
and  impenetrableness  of  fence.  It  also  makes  a 
pretty  hedge  if  trimmed  annually,  as  all  hedges 
should  be.  Within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years 
I  have  supplied  and  superintended  the  planting 
of  thousands  of  the  Myrobalan  Plum  for  hedging 
purposes,  and  they  have  formed  good  living 
fences  within  a  space  of  three  years  from  the  time 
of  planting.  The  plants  will  grow  almost  any- 
where and  under  the  most  ordinary  conditions. 
But  the  more  favourable  the  conditions  are 
regarding  soil  and  method  of  planting,  the  quicker 
and  better  will  be  the  results  obtained  within  a 
given  time.  The  ground  (pasture  land)  was 
simply  dug  a  spit  deep  and  from  15  to  18  inches 
wide,  and  the  planting  was  proceeded  with  in  the 
process  of  digging,  the  plants  being  set  6  inches 
apart  zig-zag  m  the  row,  the  soil  being  trodden 
more  or  less  according  to  the  nature  and  condition 
of  the  soil  at  the  time  of  planting  to  make  it  firm 
round  the  roots.  Assuming  the  planting  to  be 
done  in  late  autumn  or  early  spring,  the  plants 
should  be  cut  down  to  within  about  15  inches  of 
the  ground  twelve  months  from  the  time  of 
planting  in  order  to  insure  a  good  foundation  and 
a  thick  and  impenetrable  hedge  within  as  short  a 
space  of  time  as  possible.  H.  W.  Ward,  Rayleigh. 
I  planted  several  thousands  of  the  Myro- 
balan Plum  when  in  Scotland,  but  found  it  no 
substitute  for  Quick  there.  Hares  and  rabbits 
are  also  very  fond  of  the  plants,  which  require 
rich  soil  to  grow  well.  Geo.  Duncan. 

FOSSIL  PLANTS.  — I  read  Mr.  W.  Miller's 
letter  on  p.  12  with  much  interest.  In  it  reference 
was  made  to  "  fine  avenues  and  isolated  specimens 
of  Araucaria  imbricata  to  bo  met  with  in  various 
parts  of  the  country."  The  only  fine,  or  anything 
approaching  fine,  avenue  of  the  Araucaria  I  have 
seen   was    observed    at   East   Dean    Park,   Lord 


Wimborne's  place  near  Bournemontb,  some  years 
ago.  The  trees  appeared  to  le  quite  at  home  in 
the  light  dryish  soil  characteristic  of  Bourne- 
mouth generally,  and  the  waim  sheltered  potition 
which  they  occupied.  The  finest  specimens  I 
have  seen  are  growing  in  the  vicarage  grounds  at 
Alderbury,  near  Salisbury,  the  rectory  grounds 
at  Rayleigh,  and  in  a  cottage  garden  at,  or  near, 
Ightham,  near  Sevenoaks,  all  the  trees  being 
located  in  somewhat  favourable  positions  as 
regards  soil,  and  sheltered  from  north  and  east 
winds.  Regarding  Taxodium  distichum,  there 
are  two  good  specimens  growing  in  the  grounds 
at  Longford  Castle  near  the  waterfall,  and  within 
a  couple  of  dozen  yards  of  the  rivers  Avon  and 
Ebele.  One  specimen  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  other,  and  I  should  say  is  now  over 
100  feet  in  height,  and  of  good  girth  of  trunk. 
There  is  even  a  finer  specimen  than  this  to  be 
found  growing  on  the  bank  of  a  tributary  to  the 
river  Test,  in  the  grounds  at  Broadlands,  Romsey. 
This  is  the  finest  tree  of  the  kind  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  see  in  any  part  of  England, 
Ireland,  or  Scotland.  All  the  trees  of  the  de- 
ciduous Cypress  named,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
growing  in  moist  situations,  as  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Miller.  H.  W.  IF. 


NOVELTIES    OF    1904. 

(Continued  Jroju  p.  2.) 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — The  finest 
now  plant  of  the  year  has  been  the  gorgeous 
ruby-crimson  GloriosaKothschildiana,  introduced 
from  Uganda,  and  shown  from  the  Kight  Hon. 
Lord  Kothschild's  garden?,  Tring  Park  (gr.,Mr. 
A.  Dye).  This  was  the  only  plant  to  which 
the  Floral  Committee  awarded  a  First  -  class 
Certificate  out  of  the  large  number  of  beautiful 
specimens  exhibited  at  the  last  Temple  Show. 

Nicotiana  Sanderte  has  been  shown  by  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Sons  in  quantity.  The  elegant 
plants  bear  showy  flowers  of  various  shades 
of  magenta,  rose,  and  crimson,  with  an  occa- 
sional white  form,  and  for  which  a  First-class 
Certificate  was  awarded  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  meeting  on  May  3,  1904.  It  is  an 
ideal  garden  plant,  as  it  may  be  grown  from 
seeds  freely,  and  used  either  as  a  greenhouse 
decorative  plant  or  for  planting  in  the  fiower- 
garden,  for  massin-ij  in  beds  or  for  occasional 
clumps  in  the  herbaceous  borders  or  shrub- 
beries. Other  good  plants  of  the  year  shown  by 
Messrs.  Sander  were  Clerodendron  myrmeco- 
philum,  Alpinia  Sanderre,  and  a  number  of  very 
handsome  hybrid  Begonias  between  B.  Socotrana 
and  B.  Eex,  two  of  the  best  being  B.  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Moon  and  B.  Fearnley  Sander. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  l\;  Sons,  Chelsea,  continue 
to  improve  their  fine  strain  of  perpetual-fiower- 
ing  Begonias  of  the  '*  Winter  Cheer  "  class,  and 
in  the  pretty  dwarf  floriferous  Begonia  Washing- 
ton they  have  the  be&t  of  "  bedders."  From  their 
famous  strain  of  Hippeastrums,  H.  Eonda  was 
certificated,  and  the  firm  is  credited  with  the 
handsome  new  Nej^enthes  "  F.  W.  Moore,"  and 
their  Eupatorium  vernale  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  species  for  the  supply  of  flowers  for 
cutting. 

Various  other  useful  plants  in  this  and  other 
classes  will  be  found  enumerated  in  the  list,  to  be 
puldished  next  week,  of  good  plants  illustrated 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  during  1904. 

Tuberous  Begonias. 
These  beautiful  plants  have  been  brought  to 
such  a  high  state  of  perfection  by  the  several 
firms  cultivating  them,  that  it  has  become  difli- 
cult  to  secure  superior  novelties.  But  although 
the  awards  are  few.  Begonias  have  never  been 
seen  in  gi-eater  excellence  than  last  year.  The 
best  of  the  certificated  varitties  were  B.  Argus 
(double  crimson-scarlet),  B.  Avalanche  (double 
white),  and  B.  Lady  Curzon  (salmon-red),  all  of 
Messrs.  Blackmore  t^  Lanodon,  Twerton,  Bath  ; 
B.  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards  (double  blush-white),  of 


Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware  ;  B.  Canopus  (fringed  double 
yellow),  of  Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  &  Sons;  and  B. 
Margaret  Gwillim  (large  double  yellow),  of  Mr. 
A.  Ll.  Gwillim. 

Ferns. 
As  with  most  other  classes  of  plants,  the 
interest  centres  in  the  "decorative"  kinds. 
Pteris  Hilli  and  P.  Binotii,  of  Messrs.  J.  Hill  k 
Sons,  are  very  usefiil  additions  ;  Pteris  Sumnersi, 
P.  cretica  capitata,  and  Loraaria  Mayi,  of  Mr. 
H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  are  graceful  plants  likely 
to  be  grown  in  quantity  for  market ;  and  Cyrtom- 
ium  falcatum  Butterfieldi,  of  Mr.  P.  T.  Butter- 
field,  Waltham  Cross,  is  a  graceful  variation  of 
a  useful  species. 

Miscellaneous  Bulbous  Flakts,  &c. 

The  best  Hippeastrum  certificated  during  the 
year  is  H.  Snowdon,  the  finest  white  of  the  best 
"  florists'  "  shape,  which  received  a  First-class 
Certificate  when  shown  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  Fielder 
gr.  to  Mrs.  Burns,  Hatfield,  on  April  19. 

In  the  Nerine  Bowdeni,  shown  by  Messrs. 
Robert  Veitch  &.  Son,  Exeter,  is  exemplified  the 
remarkable  occurrence  of  a  new  Nerine  with  pink 
flowers,  better  than  any  imported  before ;  and 
H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,Cole3borne,  Andoversford,  who 
now  takes  the  lead  in  raising  hybrid  Nerines, 
had  two  pretty  new  varieties  in  his  group 
shown  October  IS,  viz. — Nerine  Lady  Ffolkes 
and  N.  Miss  Shelley,  both  having  delicate  pink 
flowers,  and  both  were  accorded  Awards  of  Merit. 
At  the  same  meeting  similar  awards  were  made  to 
ten  new  Chrysanthemums,  additional  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums  securing  awards  for  novelties 
also  at  other  shows. 

Haedt  Flowers. 

A  welcome  new  set  of  hybrid  Iris  x  Regelio- 
cyclus  was  shown  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Van  Tubergen, 
junr.j  of  Zwanenberg.  Haarlem,  on  May  17.  Eight 
of  the  most  beautiful  received  awards.  Other 
worthy  novelties  have  been  added  to  the  genus, 
notably  the  Iris  Lorteti  alba  and  I.  Haynei, 
for  which  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  of 
Highgate  and  Barnet,  received  awards. 

Messi's.  Khlway  ^.t  Sons,  Langport,  continue  to 
improve  Piconies,  Gladioli,  and  other  showy 
flowers  for  which  they  are  famous,  and  have  im- 
proved the  qualities  of  each  class.  Mr.  James 
Douglas.  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  has  been 
successful  with  Auriculas  and  Carnations,  in  the 
latter  being  joined  by  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith 
and  others.  Various  other  worthy  novelties  were 
exhibited,  some  of  them  already  certificated,  and 
others  (as  with  the  grand  Meconopsis  of  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  A:  Sons)  reserved  for  that  honour 
in  the  coming  year. 

Narcissus. 
The  Daffodil  shares  with  the  Iris  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  Orchid  of  the  open-air  garden, 
and  embraces  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
graceful  flowers,  well  improved  by  the  gardener's 
efforts.  Miss  Willmott,  Great  Warley,  is  one 
of  the  best  cultivators,  and  has  one  of  the 
finest  collections.  Of  the  best  novelties  in  this 
class  Narcissus  Great  Warley  (a  lovely  flower 
nearly  4  inches  across).  N.  Warley  Scarlet  (with 
orange  -  scarlet  cup),  N.  Zenith  (white  with 
flat  orange-scarlet  corona),  N.  Flag  of  Truce 
(white),  N.  White  Ensign  (white  with  lemon- 
yellow  corona),  and  N.  Count  Visconti  (canary- 
yellow),  have  secured  awards.  Mr.  A.  Kings- 
mill's  best  was  N.  Bennett-Poi" ;  Messrs.  Barb  tt 
Sons',  N.  Elvira,  N.  Henry  Vilmorin,  N.  Pyraraus 
— all  Awards  of  Merit.  N.  Surprise  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  Pope  tt  Son. 

Potatos. 
These  have  occupied  much  attention,  and  the 
list  of  illustrations  given  during  the   past   year 
gives  references  to  some  of    the    best.      The  in- 
troduction of  new  varieties  raised  from  seeds  is 
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an  important  work  which  should  bo  encouraged, 
as  apart  from  any  consideration  as  to  the  better 
quality  of  the  new  varieties  when  compared  with 
the  old,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of 
such  newly-raised  varieties  offers  tlie  best  means 
of  combating  the  dreaded  Potato  disease. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  different  varieties  of 
Apples  and  Pears  have  also  been  gone  thoroughly 
into,  and  attempts  made  in  our  own  columns  to 
indicate  the  very  best.  Most  of  those  considered 
the  best  are  not  new,  hut  being  the  best  they  have 
been  illustrated,  and  the  figures  will  be  found  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 

(To  be  continued.) 


P  0  T  A  T  0  S. 

Eaelt  Culture  in  Cornwall.  —  From  a 
Cornish  contemporary  we  note  that  the  market 
gardeners  in  the  Penzance  and  Marazion  dis- 
tricts have  almost  finished  taking  in  their  sup- 
plies of  seed  Potatos  of  the  early  varieties  for  the 
coming  season,  and  of  which  many  tons  have  been 
daily  put  on  the  shelves  for  sprouting  for  some 
weeks  past.  The  varieties  chiefly  in  demand  this 
year  are  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  British  Queen. 
The  first-named  is  generally  recognised  as  being 
the  very  earliest  to  mature  for  market  purposes, 
and  the  Queen  is  the  favourite  to  follow  in  suc- 
cession. Myatt's  Ashleaf,  which,  until  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Duke  of  York,  was  the  earliest 
general  cropper,  is  still  favourably  regarded  by 
many  growers,  although  the  quantity  sold  is  much 
less  than  formerly.  The  recent  varieties,  of  which 
so  much  has  been  written,  and  for  which  such 
high  prices  have  been  paid  in  Lincolnshire  and 
elsewhere,  have  not  yet  taken  any  general  hold  on 
the  "West-country  grower,  although  this  season  a 
few  of  the  newer  varieties,  disease-resisting  and 
otherwise,  are  being  tried  on  many  farms.  There 
have  been  many  enquiries  for  May  Queens,  and  a 
few  parcels  have  been  secured  and  quickly  disposed 
of,  whilst  several  lots  of  the  variety  Sir  John 
Llewelyn  have  also  been  distributed.  Prices  for 
the  ordinary  kinds,  although  somewhat  high,  are 
considerably  below  those  of  last  year,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  season  have  become  somewhat 
firmer,  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  the  demand 
is  equal  to  the  supply.  The  bulk  of  at  least  early 
seed  Potatos  comes  from  Lincolnshire,  which  is 
the  premier  Potato-growing  county  in  England. 
An  enormous  amount  of  capital  is  being  laid  out 
in  seed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  next  season 
will  be  more  remunerative  than  the  last,  when 
low  prices  were  realised  for  the  early  crops  after 
the  first  few  days'  lifting. 


©bituarp. 

Arthur  W.  Wade. — We  regret  to  announce 
tlie  death  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Wade,  who  immediately 
previous  to  his  death  was  in  the  emplo.y  of 
Messrs.  Caldwell,  nurserymen,  of  Knutsford, 
Cheshire.  Mr.  Wade  met  his  death  by  falling 
from  his  bicycle  when  riding  towards  his  home  at 
Knutsford,  on  the  evening  of  January  2.  He 
died  unconscious  a  few  hours  after  the  accident 
had  occurred.  Previous  to  entering  the  service 
of  Messrs.  Caldwell,  Mr.  Wade  was  for  some  time 
foreman  in  the  herbaceous  department  at  Messrs. 
Clibrans'.  He  had  also  filled  a  similar  position 
with  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  of  Colchester.  Mr. 
Wade  was  once  employed  at  Kew,  which  gardens 
he  left  in  March,  1891.  Deceased,  who  was 
thirty-six  years  of  age,  leaves  a  widow  and 
young  family. 

John  R.  Stirling.— The  many  friends  of  Mr. 
John  K.  Stirling,  late  head  gardener  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  will  hear  with  regret  of  his  death, 
an  event  which  took  place  rather  suddenly  on 
December  17  at  the  little  village  of  Eyme,  in 
Dorsetshire,  whither  he  had  retired  on  the  receipt 
of  a  pension  after  twenty  years  in  the  Eoyal 
service.  Deceased  commenced  his  gardening 
career  in  the  early  sixties  at  Petworth ,  continuing 
at  two  or  three  of  the  leading  places  in  the  South 
of  England.  Four  years  as  foreman  at  EnviUe  Hall 
followed,  after  which  he  went  to  South  Wales  as 
gardener  to  Lord  Swansea.  In  1.SS2  he  received 
the  appointment  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and 
remained  there  nearly  twenty  years,  earning  the 


esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  came  m  contact,  alike 
from  his  high  personal  character  and  his  garden- 
ing abilities.  When  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Queen  Victoria  considerable  alterations  were 
made  as  to  the  upkeep  of  the  Palace  gardens,  Mr. 
Stirling  retired  on  a  pension  to  a  remote  Dorset 
village.  He  has  unfortunately  not  lived  long  to 
enjoy  his  well-earned  rest.  He  leaves  a  widoiv 
but  no  family.  A'.  L.  B. 


SOCIETIES. 


THE    ROYAL    HORTICULTUBAI,. 

Scientific  Committee. 

Jandakv  S.—P resent :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S. 
(in  the  chair),  Dr.  Cooke,  Professors  Boiilger  and 
Church,  Eev.  ^V.  AVilks,  Messrs.  Saunders,  Bowles, 
Shea,  Worslev,  Odell,  Gordon,  and  Chittenden  (Hon. 
Secretarj). 

Hcnsloiv  Testimonial. — Dr.  Masteks  reported  on 
the  progress  made  towards  the  completion  of  this.  The 
subscriptions,  confined  to  members  of  the  Committee, 
ajnount  to  about  £40  at  present. 

Diseased  Carnations. — Mr.  Saunders  reported  con- 
cerning the  Carnation  plants  sent  to  the  last  meeting 
that  he  could  find  no  trace  of  eelworms  or  insects 
present ;  and  Dr.  Cooke  wrote  :  "The  plant  examined 
gave  no  evidence  of  fungus  attack,  but  the  root  was 
completely  rotted  with  moisture.  All  the  mischief 
evidently  arose  from  mistakes  in  cultivation,  and  this 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  result.*' 

Fungus  on  Agapanthus  St€in. — Dr.  CoOKE  reported 
on  this,  specimens  of  which  were  brought  to  the  last 
meeting  b;-  Mr.  AVorsley  :  "The  black  elliptical  and 
elongated  spots  on  the  dead  stems  are  merely  indica- 
tions of  the  common  saprophytic  mould,  Cladosporinm 
herbarum.  Being  kept  in  a  damp  atmosphere  for  two 
or  three  da\s,  every  sjiot  was  velvety  with  the  threads 
and  covered  with  the  spores." 

Oranges  attacked  hij  Scale. — Respecting  the  Oranges 
from  Seville  badly  attacked  by  scale,  Dr.  Cooke 
reported  :  "There  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
Fumago  or  Capnodium,  or  even  of  fungus  or  fungus 
mycelium  of  any  kind,  except  Penicillium  glaucum, 
which  soon  made  its  appearance  and  produced  a 
plentiful  crop.'" 

Pear  Diseased. —Mr.  Shea  showed  a  Pear  which  had 
several  brown  decayed  spots  in  the  flesh,  but  seemed 
quite  normal  externall}'.  Dr.  CooKE  undertook  to 
report  upon  it  at  the  next  meeting. 

S]iots  on  Ph}//locactvs. —  Diseased  specimens  of 
Phyllocactus  shown  b\-  Mr.  "Worsley  were  referred  to 
Mr.  Saunders  and  Dr.  Cooke. 

Germination  of  Sechium,  cdule. — Mr.  Odell  showed 
specimens  of  the  curious  fruits  of  this  plant,  known  as 
the  Chaco  or  Chocho,  containing  germinating  i;eeds. 
The  plant  belongs  to  the  Cucurbitace;e,  and  the  fruit  is 
a  pepo,  containing  only  one  seed.  The  seed  germinates 
within  the  "pepo,"  and  is  inseparable  from  it.  Nu- 
merous roots  are  produced  on  germination,  and  the 
stem  grows  out  tlirough  the  fruit  wall,  which  subse- 
quently becomes  woody,  while  the  cotyledons  remain 
behind  in  the  fruit.  Some  discussion  took  j)lace  as  to 
the  fate  of  tlie  radicle,  which  appears  to  be  of  \ery 
limited  growth.  Tlie  fruit  is  used  like  the  Marrow  in 
the  West  Indies  and  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
(See  fig.  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Dec.  22,  I'.HJO,  p.  45U.) 

Big-hud  in  Hazd.- -'BvidiS  of  the  Hazel  attacked  by 
the  bud-mite  wure  referred  to  Mr.  Saunders,  who 
undertook  to  report  upon  them.     (See  also  fig.  15.) 

Pl-antfor  Naming.— 'Mr.  J.  R.  Baker,  of  AVest  End. 
Southampton,  sent  some  branches  under  the  name  of 
Thuya  Lobbi.  This  naming  was  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Masters.  T.  Lol)bi  and  T.  gigantea  being  garden  names 
for  the  true  T.  plicata. 

Diseased  £«'•/(.— Mr.  D'Ojibrain  sent  specimens, 
which  Dr.  CooKE  kindly  undertook  to  examine  and 
report  ujx>n. 

Vdrietu  of  Dovglas  Fir. — Dr.  Masters  showed  a 
curious  shortdea\ed  form  of  the  Douglas  Fir  which 
came  up  among  a  batch  of  seedlings  in  Holland.  It 
was  at  first  thought  to  be  a  hybrid  of  that  species  with 
Tsuga  Sieboldi,  Ijut  a  transverse  section  of  the  leaf  at 
once  showed  it  to  be  a  true  Douglas  Fir. 


NATIONAL  SWEET  PEA. 

"We  are  informed  that  it  lias  been  arranged  to  hold 
the  l'J05  exhibition  in  conjmiction  with  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Societyat  Vincent  Square,  S.W.,  on  Tuesday, 


July  4.  Upwards  of  1'90  are  offered  in  money  prizes, 
and  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  are  i)resenting  a  Silver 
Challenge  Cup,  value  fifteen  guineas,  in  Class  1,  the 
Society'  giving  the  winner  a  Gold  lledal  as  a  permanent 
memento  of  success.  The  schedule  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  members  by  the  14th  inst.  The  Sivect  Pea  Annual 
will  be  published  one  week  later,  and  will  be  sent  free 
to  members.  Full  particulars  on  any  matter  connected 
with  the  Society  will  be  glaJly  furnished  by  Horace  J. 
Wright,  32,  Dault  Road,  Wandsworth.  London. 


HORTICULTUKAL     CLUB. 

January  3,  lilOo. — Tlie  usual  monthly  dinner  of 
this  Club  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  on  Tuesday, 
the  3rd  instant,  when  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  took 
the  chair,  and  a  good  muster  of  members  and  guests 
assembled  to  hear  the  subsequent  chat,  rather  than 
lecture,  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal,  entitled  "Talks  on  a 
Journej-  to  Egypt  and  Syria,"  illustrated  by  numerous 
lantern  slides.  Unfortunately,  the  generally  dry  and 
desert  character  of  the  region  traversed  by  IVIi-.  Cheal 
detracted  inevitably  to  some  extent  from  its  horti- 
cultural or  botanical  interest,  but  this  element  was  hy 
no  means  altogether  absent,  since  the  celebrated  home 
of  the  Lebanon  Cedars  was  visited  :  and  some  very 
interesting  photographs  were  shown  in  this  connection, 
while  Mr.  Cheal  remarked  that  the  generally -received 
idea  that  but  few  remained  in  the  original  habitat  of 
these  magnificent  trees  was  erroneous,  since  man.v 
thousands  still  remain  on  the  Lebanon  slopes  in  the 
district  he  visited,  and  many  also  in  another  and  dis- 
tant one.  Tlie  chief  enemy  to  the  trees  appears  to  be 
the  goats,  which  destroy  the  seedlings  ;  and  although 
steps  are  said  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment to  protect  them,  these  steps  are  too  much  on 
the  vague  and  uncertain  Turkish  lines  to  be  of  much 
avail. 

Some  specially  interesting  slides  illustrated  the 
culture  of  the  Mulberry -tree  in  the  silk-producing 
districts.  Here  the  mountain  slojies  are  covered  with 
rudely-built  terraces  constructed  of  alternate  banks  of 
stone  and  beds  of  soil,  in  which  the  trees  are  grown  in 
rows,  and  kej)t  cut  so  hard  back  as  to  be  little  more 
than  standard  bushes.  The  white  Mulberry  appears 
to  be  the  prevalent  kind,  only  a  few  of  the  red  variety 
being  grown  for  dessert  purposes. 

The  Date  Palm  is  another  and  very  important  staple, 
and  it  has  been  said  that  a  single  Palm  will  ^sujjport  a 
man  by  its  produce  ;  it  must  however  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  needs  of  the  man  in  question  are  orientally 
meagre.  Locust  trees,  a  splendid  specimen  of  the 
Banyan  [?],  antique  and  weird  Olive  trees,  huge  Opuntias 
with  pseudo-leaves  as  big  as  tennis-bats,  Bougainvilleas 
of  most  luxuriantly  rampant  growth,  steeple-like 
Cupressus,  and  an  extremely  curious  tree  called  the 
Cucumber  tree,  with  long  Cucumber-like  but  hard  and 
leathery  fruits,  suspended  on  li  to  8  feet  stalks,  all 
figured  on  the  screen,  intermingled  with  oriental  land- 
scapes and  scenes  embracing  camels,  Arabs,  ancient 
rock  inscriptions,  primitive  ploughs,  native  methods  of 
irrigation,  cookery.  &c.,  culminating  in  a  swarm  of 
locusts,  covering  the  ground  and  the  herbage  thereon, 
like  a  veritable  insect  blizzard.  An  interesting  fact 
in  connection  with  the  extremely  rude  methods  of 
irrigation  in  vogue,  consisting  of  wooden  wheels  with 
loosely  attached  earthen  jars  suspended  by  rough 
cordage,  was  that  several  attempts  had  been  made  to 
improve  this  by  modern  machinery,  but  all  in  vain, 
for  the  reason  that  no  facilities  existed  for  the  inevitable 
repairs  of  ironwork,  while  the  primitive  apparatus 
could  be  always  and  immediately  repaired  on  the  spot 
by  the  natives  themselves  at  comparatively  little  expense. 
Some  views  of  Jerusalem  and  other  ]>laces  mentioned 
in  Holy  Writ  were  also  shown,  and  as  Jlr.  Cheal's 
visit  was  connected  with  some  mission  work  in  Syria, 
he  was  able  to  accompany  their  exhibition  with  many 
interesting  remarks.  No  discussion  followed  the  lec- 
ture, since  Mr.  Cheal  had  invited  those  present  to 
make  anydesired  remarks  as  he  proceeded  ;  and  this 
was  done. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OP 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

January  5.^Tbe  first  meeting  of  the  new  year 
brought  together  a  nice  collection  of  plants. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  &  Sons.  Cheltenham,  had  a 
magnificent  group,  consisting  principally  of  well-grown 
Cypripediums,  hybrids  and  species.  A  pretty  feature 
of  the  group  was  a  mass  of  well-flowered  Trichopilia 
suavis.  There  was  also  a  good  plant  of  Cypripedium 
insigne  var.  Luciani  (Silver  Medal). 

G.  W.  Law-Schofield,  Esq.,  Rawtenstall  (gr.,  Mr. 
Skill),  exhibited  a  collection  of  Cypripediums,  among 
which  were  two  fine  varieties  of  C.  x  Euryades,  viz., 
C.  X  Euryades  var.  splendens  and  C.  x  Euryades  var. 
magnifica.  C.  x  aureum  var.  Surprise  was  also 
worthy  of  note. 

W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Stone  (gr.,  Mr.  Stevens), 
exhibited  a  grand  ]>laut  of  Odontoglossum  x  Mulus 
with  eight  large  spikes  of  flowers,  a  fine  example  of 
cultivation,  for  which  a  certificate  was  given. 
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Messrs.  Sander  k  Sons,  St.  Albans,  exhibiteil 
Cypripediunis,  &c. 

Messrs.  A.  J.  Kkeling  &  SONS  were  awarded  a 
Bronze  Medal  for  a  group  in  which  were  some  distinct 
hybrid  Cypripediums. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  staged  Cypripedium 
X  Miuos  Young's  variety,  C.  x  macrochilum,  and 
others. 

Messrs.  Oowan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gateacre,  staged  some 
good  Odontoglossums,  including  O.  x  crispo-Harryanum, 
O.  X  Wilckeanum,  and  O.  x  loochristiense  (Vote  of 
Thanks). 

Mr.  D.  McLeoo,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  exhibited 
several  plants,  including  a  fine  form  of  C3'pripedium 
X  triumphans  and  C.  x  Euryades  var.  (Vote  of 
Thanks). 

Mrs.  S.  Gratrix,  Whalley  Range  (gr.,  Mr.  Cypher), 
exhibited  the  only  plants  to  wliich  awards  were  made 
— viz.,  Cypripedium  x  The  Czar,  a  cross  between  C. 
iusigne  var.  Sandcras  x  C.  Sallieri  var.  Hyeanum  ;  and 
C.  x  General  Stiissel  (parentage  unknown),  a  good 
hybrid,  quite  distinct  ;  both  received  Awards  of  Merit. 


The  following  awards  were  made  at  the  meeting  on 
December  15.  1904. 

First-Class  Certificate. 

Cypripedium  callosum  Sanderse  Jules  Hyes  var.. 
from  Mrs.  S.  Gratrix. 

C.  Leeanum  corunna  triumphans,  from  Mrs.  Ardern. 

Lffilia-Cattleya  Donuii,  E.  Ashworth.  Esq. 

Cypripedium  Arthurianum  pulchellum,  from  A. 
Warburton,  Esq. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Cypripedium  mirabile  barbatum  naurum  x  callosum, 
from  T.  Statter,  Esq. 

Medals. 
W.  Duckworth.  Esq.,  Gold  Medal. 
"W.  Lavertou,  Esq.,  Brouze  Medal. 
J.  C.  Cowan  &  Co.,  Silver-gilt  Medal. 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Son,  Bronze  Medal.  P.  W. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT 
AND    PROVIDENT. 

January  0.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  on 
Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Curtis  in  the  chair,  twelve 
new  members  were  elected  and  one  nominated. 
Fifteen  members  have  received  sick  benefit  during  the 
past  month,  the  amount  of  sick  pay  being  £3G  18,9. 
The  usual  grants  were  made  to  members  on  the 
Benevolent  Fund.  A  grant  of  £5  was  also  made  to  a 
member  in  distress  who  had  recently  lost  his  wife. 


GARDENERS'  DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT    HORTICULTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 

— Tlie  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  Association 
was  held  at  Warburton's  Hotel,  Newport,  on  Saturday, 
January  7.  Dr.  Groves,  B.A.,  J.Y..  presided  over  a  good 
attendance  of  members.  The  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr  A 
Kime,  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  and  tlie 
balance-sheet,  which  were  considered  satisfactory  and 
were  adopted.  In  addition  to  the  Association  hein" 
numerically  stronger  than  Inst  year,  after  all  expenses 
are  met.  there  is  a  substantial  balance  left  in  the  liaiids 
of  the  Treasurer.  The  retiring  officials  were  cordially 
thanked  for  their  past  services.  Dr.  Groves  was  unani- 
mously elected  Chairman  and  Treasurer  of  the  Associa- 
tion ;  Mr.  R.  A.  Sutton  was  elected  Hon.  Auditor  • 
Messrs,  Kime  and  Snook,  Hon.  Secretary  and  Assistant 
Hon.  Secretary  respectively.  The  retiring  Committee 
was  elected  en  lilac,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Snook  for 
the  Slianklin  district,  who  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  ,7,  H 
filsbury.  A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
the  Editor  of  the  Ganleners'  Chronicle  for  kindly  in- 
serting reports  of  the  Association's  meetings.  Several 
new  members  were  elected.  Mr.  Wm,  Tfe  will  lecture 
on  "  Carnations  "  at  the  next  monthly  meeting. 

BECKENHAM  HORTICULTURAL.  -  At  the  first 
gathering  of  this  Socluly  held  in  the  New  Year,  a  paper 
was  given  by  Mr.  P.  Waterer  on  "  Decorative  Clirysan- 
themums.  Mr.  A.  J.  Baker,  KC.C,  occupied  the  chair, 
ihe  paper  dealt  witli  the  methods  necessary  for  pro- 
aucinganumberof  medium-sized  blooms,  rather  than 
the  usual  three  of  exhibition  size  as  generally  grown 
Mr.  Watcrer's  method  of  cultivation  is  to  pinch  the 
shoots  twice  during  the  season.  Some  varieties  he 
advocated  disbudding  to  one  bud  on  each  shoot,  while 
on  other  plants  he  retained  three  or  four  buds,  accord- 
ing to  wliich  pl.au  g.avo  the  best  results.  A  pleasing 
oasket  of  Chrysantheinuins  of  the  variety  Robert 
Morgan,  intermixed  Willi  Freesias,  staged  by  the 
lecturer,  was  much  .admired.  F.  W.  P. 

EQHAM.AND    DISTRICT     GARDENERS'.  —  At    the 

meeting  of  this  Society  held  on  .lanuarv  :!,  ,an  interest- 
ing paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Brown,  assistant  in  the 
iioUnic^l  Department  of  Cooper's  Hill  College,  on 
How  Botany  Helps  us."  The  essayist  invited  hia 
hearers  in  thouglit,"  to  take  a  general  walk  round, 
piiiutiug  out,  in  passing  through  the  various  depart- 
meuls  h.iw  the  science  of  botany  assists  one  to  master 
many  dilhciilties  that  arise  from  various  failures  of 
Kiowlh,  and  to  understand  the  many  diseases  plants 


are  subject  to.  The  lecturer  advised  the  more  general 
study  of  botany  by  ouryoungei  -ardeners.  .^discussion 
took  place  on  some  of  the  disciscs  that  are  met  with  in 
the  immediate  district. 

CROYDON     AND     DISTRICT     HORTICULTURAL.— 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society  took  place  on 
Tuesday  evening  January  3.  Mr.  J.  Gregory  presiding. 
The  following  ollicers  were  duly  nominated  and 
elected:— President,  Mr.  J.  J.  Reid,  Coombc  Lodge, 
Croydon  ;  Chairman,  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills;  Vice-ch.airman. 
Mr.  W.  Bcntlcy ;  Treasurer,  Mr  P.  F.  Bunyard  ;  Hon. 
Sec,  Mr.  H.  Bosliier,  6?,  High  Street,  Croydon.  The 
names  of  Messrs.  A.  C.  Crowley  and  N.  Waterall  were 
added  to  the  list  of  vice-presidents.  Messrs.  W.  Tyrell 
and  W.  Veners.  were  appointed  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee vice  Messrs.  W.  Bentley  and  W.  Harris.  Mr. 
Bunyard  formally  presented  tlid  Treasurer's  report  for 
the  year  ended  December  .31,  1904,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  receipts  amounted  to  £.12  lUs.  ild. 
and  the  expenditure  to  £51  1,5.  Hit!.,  there  was  thus  a 
balance  in  hand  of  £1  Us.  id.  The  Treasurer's  report 
was  adopted.  Tlie  Secretary's  annual  report  gave  a 
most  satisf.actory  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
Society,  and  recorded  success  in  all  the  Society's  under- 
takings. The  proceedings  closed  with  votes  of  thanks 
to  the  Chairman  and  the  officers,  special  reference 
being  made  to  the  services  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr. 
Harry  Bosliier. 

THE  REOHILL,  REIGATE  AND  DISTRICT  GAR- 
DENERS'. —  This  Society  hold  its  fortnightly  meeting 
on  January  a,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound  in  the  chair.  The 
lecture  on  this  occasion  was  Riven  by  Mr.  W.  Blackwood, 
who  took  for  his  subject  "The  Cultivation  of  the 
Tomato."  After  briefly  toucliing  on  the  introduction 
of  the  Tomato,  Mr.  Blackwood  devoted  attention  to  the 
practical  side  of  the  question,  giving  much  valuable 
lnforni.ation  on  raising  the  seedlings,  and  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  thorouglily  strong  and  healthy 
plants.  January,  February,  March  and  August  were  the 
most  suitable  months  for  sowing  the  seed  and  by  making 
successional  sowings  the  cultivator  would  have  little 
difficulty  in  maintaining  a  good  supply  of  fruit  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  lecturer  also  dealt 
with  the  questions  of  temperature,  soil,  manures  and 
diseases  to  which  the  Tomato  is  subject.  A  dis- 
cussion followed.  F.  t'.  /,. 


TRADE    NOTE. 


We  are  informed  that  Mr.  J.  E.  Sadler,  late  of 
Messrs.  ,1.  Backhouse  i  Son,  of  Tork,  has  been 
appointed  traveller  for  the  northern  district,  re- 
presentiiif;-  Messrs.  Wm.  Wood  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Royal 
Horticultural  Sjiecialists,  Wood  Green,  London,  N^ 


ApPLE.s:  R.  W.  P.  S;  Sons.  Many  thanks  for 
your  communioation.  The  census  showed  that 
there  is  an  overwhelming  agreement  in  regard 
to  the  best  half-dozen  varieties,  as  you  will  see 
on  reference  to  the  percentages  given  on  p.  20 
of  this  issue.  At  the  same  time  we  are  aware 
that  in  particular  gardens,  owing  to  peculiarities 
of  soil,  altitude,  or  degree  of  shelter,  the  results 
obtained  from  certain  varieties  will  not  be 
exactly  the  same  as  the  average  results,  even 
in  the  same  neighbourhood.  We  quite  aoree 
with  your  appreciation  of  tlie  varieties  Dumelow's 
Seedling  and  Lord  Suffieki,  and  their  inclusion 
in  the  best  half-dozen  can  hardly  surprise  any 
fruit-grower,  notwithstanding  the  liability  of 
Lord  Suffield  to  attacks  from  canker.  The  fruits 
of  Maltster  you  have  kindly  sent  us  show  that 
the  season  of  this  culinary  Apple  does  not 
usually  extend  beyond  the  close  of  the  year. 
It  is  grown  chiefly  in  Nottinghamshire,  where 
the  trees  grow  freely  and  bear  abundantly. 

Beech-treks  Dying  :  W.  J.  W.  In  the  absence 
of  specimens  we  suspect  that  the  white  downy 
appearance  on  the  trees  is  due  to  an  insect,  the 
Beech-aphis,  C'hermes  fagi.  This  is  a  common 
pest  on  Beech-trees,  and  is  very  frequently 
associated  with  canker.  Spraying  with  petro- 
leum emulsion  is  advisable  where  practicable. 

Bud  Variation  :  A'.  Y.  We  know  of  no  means 
of  inducing  bud- variation,  but  insect-punctures 
will  and  do  induce  malformations.  There  is  no 
separate  work  on  bud-variation,  but  you  will 
find  much  information  in  Darwin's  Animals 
and  Plants  under  Domestication.  Masters's 
Vegetable   Tcratoloijij,  and  a  special   article  in 


these  columns  in  1891,  January  10,  17,  2i,  and 
February  21. 

Carnations:  Corresjjondent.  We  do  not  know  the 
composition  of  Wagner's  Solution  for  use  in 
the  culture  of  Carnations, 

Cinerarias:  T.  B.  A.  If  you  will  cut  through 
the  collar  of  your  pl,ants  from  above  down- 
wards you  will  see  a  cavity  formed  by  the 
grub  of  some  insect.  You  must  keep  watch 
and  try  to  ascertain  what  the  insect  is. 

Currant  Buds  :  E.  S.  Your  inference  is  correct ; 
the  shoots  are  badly  infested  with  the  Currant- 
bud  mite,  which  causes  the  buds  to  have  a 
swollen  appearance.  We  should  advise  pruning 
the  bushes  very  hard  back,  removing  the^soil 


Fill.  1.5. —SHOOTS  or  THE   ULACK  CURRANT 
AFFECTED  WiTil   BUD-MITES. 


from  the  surface  beneath,  and  encouraging 
new  growth  by  the  addition  of  a  suitable 
mulching  of  manure.  Unless  the  plantation  is 
young,  however,  grub  the  trees  and  replant  on 
fresh  ground. 

Grafting  Hollies  :  H.  E.  C.  If  the  green- 
leaved  Hollies  you  intend  to  use  as  stocks  are 
as  high  as  you  wish  your  varieg.ated  standard^ 
to  be,  do  not  graft  them,  but  in  June  or  July 
insert  buds  of  your  variegated  varieties  either 
in  the  main  stem  or  in  the  laterals  of  the  stocks. 
If  the  stems  are  of  moderate  stoutness  insert 
two  or  three  buds  in  each,  or  if  they  are  put  in 
the  laterals  then  put  one  bud  in  each,  pushing 
the  shield  close  down  into  the  angle  made  by 
the  lateral  with  the  main  stem.  Bind  the  stem 
around  the  inserted  bud  closely  with  budding- 
cotton,  and  smear  a  thin  layer  of  grafting-wax 
over  the  tie.  The  grafting  of  Hollies  is  not  a 
very  certain  means  of  propagating  them,  and 
should  only  be  done  to  obtain  dwarfs  or 
pyramids,  and  then  the  grafts  should  be  made 
close  to  the  ground,  while  after  the  tie  and  wax 
has  been  put  on,  it  is  better  to  draw  the  soil  in 
a  ridge  round  the  grafts  to  make  sure  of  their 
growing.  This  should  be  done  in  April  and 
May,  when  the  stocks  are  just  beginning  to 
grow,  and  it  is  better  to  cut  the  scions  a  month 
before  and  to  bed  them  in  the  soil  till  wanted.  If 
properly  done,  .and  yours  is  a  "  Holly  soil,"  it 
will  take  about  three  years  for  the  plants  to 
make  respectable  heads;  but  this  period  may  be 
shortened  by  good  cultivation  and  the  use  of 
manures,  Wateriana  (gold).  Queen  (silver), 
and  Handsworth's  Silver-striped  are  iimong 
the  best  varieties  to  make  standards,  and  the 
Weeping  Holly  in  both  green  and  variegated 
varieties  is  very  suitable  for  this  method  of 
cultivation. 

Maik  Eel;  C.  Ji.  P.     The  specimen  you  send  is  v 
gooil  exatnple  of  Gordins  aquations,  belonging 
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to  the  Annelida  cIa5S,  possessing  very  simple 
strucUire.  This  is  the  commonest  species  of 
Gordius  in  Britain,  of  which  the  popular  name 
is  Hair-eel ;  and  a  notion  still  prevails  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  that  it  is  nothing  else  than 
a  horse-hair,  which  has  somehow  acquired  life 
hy  long  immersion  in  water.  Gordii  are 
extremely  common  in  the  Eiver  Thames. 

Ltcaste  Skinneri  Varieties:  J.B.  The  flowers 
form  a  most  interesting  set  of  eight  very 
fine  and  distinct  varieties  of  this  beautiful 
Orchid.  These  are  L.  S.  alba,  a  fine  pure 
white  form ;  L.  S.  Lady  Gladys,  similar  to 
alba,  but  with  a  slight  blush  tint;  L.  S. 
armeniaca,  blush-white,  with  slight  copper- 
coloured  tint  on  the  lip  ;  L.  S.  Enchantress,  a 
large  blush-white ;  L.  S.  Beaut.y,  rose-pink, 
with  white  labellum  bearing  bright  rose- 
coloured  markings  ;  L.  S.  Amazon,  a  magnifi- 
cent large  flower ;  and  two  others,  the  one  a 
dark  form  with  fine  crimson  spotting  on  the 
lip.  A  flower  of  a  very  fine  dark  Cymbidium 
Traoyanum,  and  large  blooms  of  Ihree  forms 
of  Odontoglossum  x  Harryano-crispum,  also 
accompany  the  Lycastes,  all  indicating  a  very 
high  state  of  cultivation. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  W.  H.  S.  1,  Bess  Pool ;  2, 
Court  of  Wick;  3,  Brownlees's  iiusset ;  4, 
Winter  Bed  Streak  ;  5,  Eeinette'  de  Canada ; 
6,  Eoss  Nonpareil. — J.  E.  B.  Pear  decayed. 
Apples,  1,  Tower  of  Glamis  ;  2,  Minchull  Crab. 
—  IF.  E.  H.  1,  Flower  of  Kent;  2,  Brown's 
Seedling;  3,  Augustus  Pearmain. — A.  McAslam. 
Cornish  Aromatic. — Thrapston.  1,  Dumelow's 
Seedling  (Wellington) ;  2',  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin ;  4,  Scarlet  Nonpareil. — A.  B.  Lord 
Lennox. — H.  Smart.  Beurrc  Sterckmans. — 
J.  H.,  Staffs.  HoUandbury.— /.  T.  S.  Your 
Apple  was  too  far  decayed  for  us  to  identify  the 
variety. 

Names  of  Plants  :  J.  H.  H.  Pleroma  macran- 
thum. — J.  A.  C,  £astbourne.  jEschynanthus 
speciosuB. — B.,  Usse.r.  Cymbidium  Tracyanum. 
— F.  G.  B.  Dendrobiura  Phala;nopsis  and 
Oncidium  tigrinum.  The  Dendrobium  is  a 
warm-house  plant,  but  the  Oncidium  will  grow 
with  the  Odontoglossum  in  a  cool-house.  — 
A.  C.  F.  Cupressus  (Eetinospora)  obtusa  and 
Picea  Morinda,  small  undeveloped  specimen. — 
F.  C.  Phyllanthus  nivosus. — Japonica.  1,  Cym- 
bidium giganteum  ;  2,  Lalia  anceps ;  3,  4,  5,  7, 
all  forms  of  Oncidium  tigrinum ;  6,  Eestrepia 
striata ;  8,  Odontoglossum  Eossii  majus,  a  very 
pretty  form  of  it.  —  V.  M.  1,  Brassavola  tuber- 
culata ;  2,  Aspasia  lunata ;  3,  Odontoglossum 
Lindleyanum  ;  4,  Oncidium  flexuosum  ;  5,  O. 
sphacelatum  ;  U.  O.  crispum. —  IV.  D.  D.  We 
are  unable  to  name  the  Chrysanthemum. 

Peach-trees  Planted  in  Eows  Aceo.ss  the 
House  :  JV.  H.  You  had  better  put  one  trellis 
across  the  house,  and  see  first  how  a  tree 
against  this  trellis  will  succeed  in  your  Northern 
locality.  If  your  garden  were  situated  in  the 
South  of  England,  where  there  is  a  greater 
degree  of  sunshine,  we  .should  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  advising  you  that  the  system  would  be 
satisfactory.  At  Buxted  Park,  near  Uckfield, 
in  Sussex,  Mr.  Prinsep,  the  gardener  there, 
planted  years  ago  a  house  32  feet  long  and 
18  feet  wide  (same  width  as  yours)  in  this 
manner,  and  the  results  he  obtains  are  ex- 
cellent, the  crop  being  in  his  own  opinion 
heavier  than  could  be  got  from  trees  on  the 
roof  and  upon  the  back  wall  only.  The  hoixse 
at  Buxted  has  a  "  hip."  or  three-quarter-span 
Toof,  and  trees  are  cultivated  against  the  back 
wall,  just  as  under  the  common  system  of 
planting.  Then  instead  of  having  trees  along 
the  front  of  the  house,  there  are  seven  rows  of 
trees  proceeding  across  the  house  from  the  path 
near  to  the  wall  to  the  front.  The  trees 
are  trained  to  upright  trellises,  and  4  feet 
spaces  are  allowed  between  each  row  of 
trees.  As  we  stated  in  our  issue  for  No- 
vember 22,  1902,  p.  373,  the  system  appears 
to  be  one  that  might  be  adopted  with 
advantage  in  gardens  of  moderate  size  and 
convenience,  providing  the  locality  is  a  sunny 
one,  where  the  outdoor  crops  usually  ripen 
early.  In  colder  or  in  northern  districts,  and 
in  extra  wide  houses,   it   might   happen   that 


parts  of  the  trees  would  not  perfectly  mature 
the  wood.  See  also  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
November  29,  p.  401 ;  December  0,  p.  422  ;  and 
December  20,  p.  4(J3,  all  in  1902. 

Pbat  Soils:  X  D.  C.  Peat  foils  contain  an  over- 
abundance of  organic  matter,  and  are  therefore 
generally  rich  in  what  is  called  acid  humus,  in 
which  it  is  well  known  our  cultivated  plants  do 
not  flourish.  But  if  basic  bodies,  such  as  lime, 
wood-ashes,  peat-ashes,  &c.,  are  added  to  the 
peat  soils,  they  are  changed  gradually  into  ripe 
or  mellow  humus,  and  lose  the  acid  properties ; 
then  it  not  only  becomes  fertile,  but  increas- 
ingly so  T^hen  it  has  been  subjected  to  fer- 
mentation, which  is  greatly  hastened  by  the 
application  of  liquid  animal  manure.  Peat 
soils  are  generally  very  poor  indeed  in  all 
alkaline  salts,  of  which  lime  and  jjhosphoric 
acid  are  the  most  important,  since  these  have 
been  in  great  part  washed  out  by  the  water 
which  covered  the  peat  deposits.  We  recom- 
mend an  application  of  a  mixture  of  super- 
phosphate (high  grade — say  37  per  cent,  phos- 
phate) and  quick-lime  in  equal  proportions,  to 
which  may  he  added  a  little  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  apply  this  at  the  rate  of  10  oz.  per  square 
yard  of  soil.  Wood-ashes  and  soot  mixed 
together  are  excellent  fertilisers  for  peat  soils. 
Basic  slag  may  also  be  used  with  advantage  at 
the  rate  of  8  to  10  oz.  per  square  yard.  Use 
liquid-manure  much  more  abundantly  for  culi- 
nary vegetable  crops  than  for  flowering  plants. 
The  six  hardy  flowering  annuals  we  recommend 
for  the  peat  soils  are  Godetia  ( Lady  Albemarle 
and  Duchess  of  Albany),  Clarkia  elegans  rosea. 
Mignonette,  Schizanthus  grandiflerus  oculatus. 
Sweet  Sultan  in  various  colours,  and  Nemophila 
insignis.  We  strongly  recommend  you  to 
plant  Primula  japonica,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  strong  -  growing  species,  and 
succeeds  well  in  the  bog-garden  or  by  the  side 
-  of  a  stream  or  lake.  The  seeds  of  this  species 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  When  once 
sown  it  seeds  itself,  and  the  young  plants  come 
up  in  hundreds,  when  they  may  be  trans- 
planted. They  die  down  in  the  winter  and 
remain  dormant  until  the  following  spring. 

Eichardia  (Calla)  grandiflora  [^thiopica]  : 
J.  M.  No  doubt  your  plants  are  affected  with 
soft  rot.  Try  to  scoop  out  the  diseased 
portions  and  apply  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  or  Condy's  fluid. 

Seedling  Orchids  :  T.  The  first  step  is  to  get 
good,  well-matured  seed  capules,  and  these  are 
most  successfully  ripened  it  the  plants  bearing 
them  are  suspended  near  to  the  glass  of  the 
root  or  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  house  having  an 
intermediate  temperature.  The  fruits  take  a 
long  time  to  ripen,  and  when  fully  matured 
the  seed  capules  of  such  plants  as  Cattleyas 
should  be  cut  oil,  placed  in  strong  paper 
or  calico  bags,  and  put  on  a  shelf  in  a 
rather  dry  atmosphere  to  complete  the  last 
stage.  When  the  seed-vessels  split,  the  seed 
should  be  sown,  or  as  much  of  it  as  is  required, 
the  remainder  being  kept  dry  for  future  use. 
The  surface  of  the  potting  material  of  any 
other  established  Orchid  which  does  not  require 
drying  off  is  a  very  good  place  to  sow 
seed  of  Cypripediums  and  some  other  Or- 
chids. But  if  it  is  intended  to  raise 
seedlings  in  large  numbers,  it  is  best  to 
have  a  rather  roomy  glass-covered  case, 
arranged  in  a  moist  and  warm  part  of  the 
house.  In  this  case,  previously  prepared  pots 
should  be  arranged  on  which  to  sow  the  seeds, 
and  the  seeds  sown  when  ready,  and  the 
crosses  duly  recorded.  Various  materials  are 
used  for  sowing  the  seeds  on.  Some  prepare 
pads  of  sphagnum-moss  covered  with  coarse 
calico,  or  material  like  Orchid-house  shading  ; 
others  use  blocks  of  peat.  Some  use  for 
Cattleyas,  ic  ,  pans  of  broken  crocks  with  peat 
and  charcoal  on  the  surface,  others  discs  of 
wood.  When  the  arrangements  are  successful, 
the  seedlings  show  signs  of  vitality  by  germi- 
nating in  a  few  weeks,  or  it  may  be  months. 
It  appears  that  the  seedlings  will  enter  on  the 
first  stage  on  almost  any  material,  but  they 
often  die  off  unaccountably  afterwards.  The 
object  should  be  to  get  as  many  seedlings  as 
possible  into  thimble-pots,  four  or  five  in  a  pot. 


The  seeds  should  be  sown  on  a  previously- 
moistened  surface,  ani  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  get  dry.  A  sprayer  is  the  best 
means  of  keeping  the  pots  and  material  moist. 

Vanilla  Culture  :  M.  Considering  the  rela- 
tively small  demand,  the  facility  and  cheapness 
of  transit  of  the  native  pods,  and  the  heat  and 
expense  requisite  to  grow  the  plant  here,  we  do 
not  think  it  would  be  profitable  to  embark  in  its 
culture  in  the  Channel  Islands.  Try  it  on  a 
small  scale  at  first,  in  order  that  you  may  be 
able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  risk  involved. 

Vine  Mildew  :  W.  A  correspondent  who  at  our 
request  made  trial  of  Campbell's  Patent  Vapo- 
riser was  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  result, 
and  recommends  its  use  in  glass-houses  in 
which  Grape-Vines,  Peaches,  Cucumbers,  Eoses, 
Chrysanthemums,  and  similar  plants  are  grown. 
The  principle  consists  in  heating  the  sulphur 
in  a  vessel  having  a  funnel-shaped  outlet,  the 
tube  of  which  is  loosely  closed  by  a  pyriform 
hollow  glass  ball,  which  rises  or  falls  according 
to  the  pressure  of  the  hot  sulphur  vapour 
inside,  thus  allowing  of  the  passage  of  the 
sulphur  vapour,  but  at  the  same  time  prevent- 
ing the  entrance  of  hot  air  into  cylinders  where 
it  could  set  fire  to  the  heated  sulphur. 

Wiring  Concrete  Wall  for  Training  Morello 
Cherries  :  J.  S.  The  oak  posts  should  be 
let  into  the  ground  2  feet  flush  with  the  face 
of  the  wall  and  close  up  to  it  at  each  end,  the 
soil  being  rammed  firmly  about  them.  This 
done,  mark  the  positions  of  the  several  wires  on 
both  posts  at  0  inches  apart,  commencing 
1  foot  from  the  ground-line.  Then  drive  the 
3-inch  galvanieed  wrought-iron  driving-eyes 
quite  2  ins.  into  the  posts  at  the  points  indicated 
thereon.  Strain  a  line  from  end  to  end,  be- 
ginning at  the  bottom  eyes,  and  then  mark  off 
the  positions  of  the  several  holdfasts  at  5  feet 
apart  on  the  wall,  repeating  the  operation 
until  the  positions  of  the  supports  for  the  top 
wire  are  indicated.  These  positions  should 
be  arranged  so  that  the  holdfasts  will  alter- 
nate in  each  succeeding  row.  They  should 
be  driven  quite  2  inches  into  the  concrete  wall, 
which,  it  will  be  found  the  galvanised  wrought- 
iron  driving-eyes  will  pierce  under  the  influence 
of  due  force.  This  will  dispose  of  the  expense 
and  labour  involved  in  plugging  the  wall  as 
you  have  suggested.  No.  14  gauge  galvanised 
wire  will  answer  your  purpose  in  every 
respect.  Having  cut  the  necessary  series  of 
wire  into  lengths  of,  say,  102  feet  C  inches 
each,  secure  the  ends  of  the  inditidual  wires  to 
the  holdfasts  provided  for  them  in  the  post  at, 
say,  the  west  end,  and  then  thread  them 
through  the  series  of  "  driving  -  eyes,"  and 
secure  to  "  screw  -  tightener,"  which  pass 
through  eye  of  holdfast  driven  into  the  post  at 
the  east  end  of  wall  and  tighten  up  to  the 
necessary  degree  of  tightness.  Owing  to  the 
great  number  of  small  branches  and  shoots 
that  has  to  be  manipulated  in  the  training  of 
trees  of  the  Morello  Cherry,  the  wires 
should  not  be  farther  apart  than  G  inches; 
but  9  inches  would  do  for  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Sweet  Cherries.  Fixed  as  indicated  above  the 
wires  will  he  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
from  the  face  of  the  wall.  We  advise  that 
galvanised  wires  attached  to  walls  having 
south,  east,  and  west  aspects  should  be  painted 
white  or  stone  colour,  in  case  the  action  of  the 
sun  on  the  galvanised  wire  might  prove  in- 
jurious to  the  shoots  of  the  trees  attached 
thereto  ;  but  in  your  case,  if  the  wall  has  a 
north  aspect,  it  is  immaterial  whether  you 
paint  the  wires  or  not.  We  should  not  expect 
trees  of  any  kind  to  succeed  well  trained  imme- 
diately upon  or  over  galvanised  iron  roofs 
and  fences. 


Communications  Received.— VV.  G.  S.— W.  Haokctt.— 
Koyal  Dutch  Bulb  Growers'  Soc— \V.  H.  \V.— \V.  F.— 
II.  W.  W.— A.  A.  Wilding— A  Beginner- G.  ,1.  Ingram  — 
11.  Boshier— W.  C.  L.  —  Royal  Botanic  See.  (with 
llianks)-VV.  W.&Sons— J.  D.-W.  H.  C.-.I.  M.— F.  .1. 
— F.  .1.  C— H.  M.— G.  Wythes— S.  A.— II.  Nelirliug, 
Florida— R.  N.  (many  tliauks)- .1.  H.— W.  A.  C— C.  J. 
-Reader— F-  M.— E.  C.  B.— Baron  Schroeder. 


(For  Markets  and  Weather,  see  pp.  xiv.  and  xv.) 
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FERN    FEONDS. 

ALTHOUGH  Ferns  must  necessarily  re- 
linquish the  foremost  place  as  decora- 
tive plants  in  favour  of  flowering  plants, 
owing  to  their  general  lack  of  brilliant 
colouring  and  their  non  -  possession  of 
any  visible  flowers  at  all,  yet  among  foliage 
plants  they  cannot  be  surpassed.  Their 
diversity  of  form  and  cutting  is  extraordi- 
nary, even  in  the  specific  forms,  while  when 
varieties  come  into  question  it  seems 
infinite.  Normally  they  vary  in  type  from 
tiny,  simple,  undivided  fronds,  such  as  we 
see  in  our  native  Adder's-tongue  or  in  Asple- 
nium  septentrionale,  up  to  huge  and  much- 
divided  ones,  as  in  the  majestic  Tree-Ferns. 
Between  these  two  extremes  lie  all  grades 
of  division  on  very  similar  lines,  i.e.,  we  have 
a  ceutral  stalk  or  stipes,  from  each  side  of 
which  spring  others,  and  from  these  still 
smaller  ones  up  to  the  fourth  or  even  fifth 
stage,  while  from  all  these  spring  a  network 
of  veins,  between  which  lie  the  cellular 
tissues  which  complete  the  frond  and  render 
«ta  complicated,  leafy  expanse  of  smaller  or 
.greater  area.  This  type  of  frond  is  the  com- 
monest, but  there  are  numerous  species 
in  which  the  fronds  are  not  divided  at  all, 
such  as  our  common  Harts-tongue,  the 
Bird'snest  Fern  (Asplenium  nidus  avis),  and 
numerous    members    of     the     Polypodium 


genus.  In  these  the  central  rib  has  two 
more  or  less  broad  wings,  one  on  each  side, 
forming  together  a  plain-edged  frond  of 
ribbon,  spatulate  or  other  form,  and  between 
the  divided  and  undivided  types  there  are 
various  grades  of  partial  division,  coupled 
with  a  varietal  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
undivided  types  to  form  projections  at  the 
edges,  indicating  an  approach  to  the  com- 
moner type.  Outsido  these,  again,  though 
only  to  a  certain  extent,  since  the  ground- 
plan  of  ribs  and  sub-ribs  is  similar,  we  have 
the  Ferns  of  the  Maidenhair  type,  in  which 
the  minor  divisions  are  quite  distinctly 
stalked  and  independent  of  each  other,  and 
are  also  peculiarly  shaped,  usually  wedge- 
fashion,  imparting  to  the  whole  frond  a 
widely  different  and  lighter  aspect  than  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  divided  section.  Fern 
fronds,  as  a  rule,  differ  from  the  foliage  of 
flowering  plants  in  springing  individually 
and  directly  from  the  growing  centre,  and 
not,  as  in  the  latter,  from  already  developed 
branches.  This  growing  centre  or  caudex 
varies,  however,  greatly  in  type.  In  a  very 
large  number  of  species,  we  may  point  to 
our  common  Male  Fern  as  the  type;  a 
circlet  of  fronds  springs  up  around  the 
centre  on  the  principle  of  a  shuttlecock,  a 
fresh  batch  arising  each  season,  when  those 
of  the  previous  season  drop  down  and  decay, 
leaving  a  small  portion  of  their  base  as  a 
contribution  to  the  root-stock  or  caudex. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  a  Tree-Fern  forms  its 
trunk,  while  many  Ferns  similarly  planned 
work  their  way  horizontally  instead. 

Another  and  a  large  section  we  may  typify 
by  the  well-known  Hare's-foot  or  Squirrel's- 
foot  Ferns  (Davallias).  In  these  the  hori- 
zontal root  stock  lengthens  much  faster, 
with  the  result  that  the  fronds  rise  one 
after  the  other  and  stand  separately.  Never- 
theless, despite  this  difference  they  origi- 
nate fi'om  the  growing  points  on  the  same 
spiral  plan  as  in  Fernsgenerally,  but  assuming 
immediately  an  upright  position  at  right 
angles  to  the  root-stock.  Our  common  Poly- 
pody forms  a  familiar  type  of  this  kind,  as 
well  as  the  Davallias,  and  these  two  above- 
described  classes  emlirace  the  bulk  of  the 
Fern  family. 

Nature,  however,  is  fertile  in  variants. 
Thus  for  instance,  in  the  Ostrich  -  feather 
Fern  (Struthiopteris)  and  in  the  Nephro- 
lepis,  we  have  Ferns  of  the  true 
shuttlecock  type,  which  develop  under- 
ground runners  of  the  creeping  root-stock 
kind,  which,  after  penetrating  the  soil  for 
some  distance,  form  a  shuttlecock  set  of 
fronds  from  a  terminal  bud.  In  this  par- 
ticular connection  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  proliably  all  the  fronds  of  shuttlecock- 
forming  Ferns  have  incipient  buds  near  their 
bases,  which  are  the  rudiments  of  such 
runners,  and  in  case  of  damage  to  the  centre 
of  growth,  or  even  a  check,  they  frequently 
assert  themselves  and  form  young  plants, 
but  closely  adjacent  and  not  at  a  distance. 
In  this  way  an  old  plant  is  usually  of  a 
bush  like  form,  except  in  those  which  form 
trunks  like  the  Tree-Ferns,  in  which  this 
tendency  appears  to  be  suppressed.  In  the 
common  Bracken  we  have  a  very  marked 
example  of  a  rapidly  extending  root-stock, 
with  fronds  at  long  distances,  in  this  case 
the  root-stock  plunges  deeply  into  the  soil, 
even  many  feet,  the  fronds  pushing  their 
way  to  the  surface  all  the  same.  The 
result  is  that  the  Fern  spreads  very  quickly, 


an<l  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate  when 
once  established.  We  have  said  that  the 
frond  differs  from  ordinary  foliage  in  not 
originating  from  Itranch  buds;  but  here,  as 
usual,  Nature  makes  exceptions  to  her 
general  rules  in  the  shape  of  bulbil-bearing 
fronds.  There  are  many  examples  of  this 
kind  bath  specific  and  varietal.  In  these 
young  plants  are  generated  either  from  the 
plain  surface  of  the  fronds,  as  in  Asplenium 
bulbiferum  and  Woodwardia  orientalis,  by 
buds  in  the  axils  of  the  subdivisions  as 
in  many  varieties  of  Polystichum,  in  a 
berry-like  form  in  Cystopteris  bulbifera,  by 
bulbils  at  the  backs  of  the  fronds  in  con- 
nection with  the  spore-heaps  as  specifically 
in  Lastrea  prolifera,  and  varietally  in  several 
Athyria,  and  by  terminal  buds  at  the  end  of 
lengthened  fronds  as  in  Adiantum  lunu- 
latum,  Oamptosorus  rhizophyllus  and  others. 
In  none  of  these  cases,  however,  does  the 
presence  of  bulbils  enalile  the  Fern  to  form 
an  ascending  bushy  plant  as  in  the  case  of 
trees  ;  they  all  depend  for  permanent 
existence  on  some  chance  bringing  them  in 
contact  with  the  soil  or  an  equivalent. 
Finally,  the  great  and  main  characteristic  of 
the  Fern-frond  is  its  spore-bearing  char- 
acter, which  is  evidenced  in  many  ways. 
These  may  appear  in  dot  or  line  -  like 
heaps  arranged  in  various  ways  on 
the  backs  of  the  fronds,  at  the  edges  or 
elsewhere,  in  distinct  masses  at  the  frond 
lips  as  in  Osmunda  regalis,  on  separate 
divisions  of  the  fronds  as  in  Anemia  and 
Adder's-tongue,  or  in  undefined  sheets  as  in 
the  Platyceriums  or  Stag-horn  Ferns.  They 
may  also  be  borne  in  little  cups  on  the  frond 
edges  as  in  Davallia  and  Trichomanes. 
The  microscopic  spores  are  as  a  rule  con- 
tained in  tiny  globular-stalked  vessels  called 
'•sporangia,"  which  burst  open  when  ripe 
with  considerable  force,  discharging  the 
contained  spores  to  a  good  distance  ;  but  in 
a  few  species  they  are  contained  in  little 
cases  of  a  different  shape,  "  synangia,' 
escaping  through  openings  in  the  top 
The  mode  in  which  these  spores  are  borne 
is  one  of  the  most  constant  features  even 
under  great  variation  of  specific  and  varietal 
form,  and  hence  has  been  chosen  by  botanists 
to  form  the  distinguishing  marks  between 
various  genera.  Chas.  T.  Druertj,  F.L.S., 
V.M.H. 

NEW    OR   NOTEWORTHY   PLANTS. 


SOAPHYGLOTTIS    COGNIA.UXIA.NA,    De 

WiLDEMAN,    NOV.  SP.* 

This  small  species  bloomed  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Bi-vissels  Botanic  Garden  at  the  beginning  of 
December.  It  was  received  from  M.  Alf. 
Cogniaux,  the  well-known  writer  of  the  mono- 
graph    of     Brazilian     Orchids      in     the     Flora 

'  Se(:i)liiirilntti.i  l/oijiimiuiana,  De  Wild,  nov.  sp.— 
Caiiles  uiiiiicrosi,  plus  iniuusve  areuati,  ad  uodos  genicu- 
lati,  flexuosi  et  iuterduiu  radicantcs,  vii-ides  vel  lusces- 
cenles,  articuUs  inferne  vaginatis,  fusiformibus, 
1  8--1  cm.  longis  et  3-6  mm.  diam.,  apice  mono  vol 
d'ipliyllis.  Folia  suberccta,  linearia,  basi  breTlter  va- 
giuantia,  rigidiuscula,  xuuuervia,adapioemobtusissima 
et  suboblique  omargiDat.a,  »j— ll'o  cm.  longa  ct  2—3  mm. 
lata,  ncrvo  mediauo  supra  oaualiculato  subt\is  non  vol 
vix  prominente.  Flores  1—3,  subsessiles,  squamn 
longiusculis  arete  vagluati,  plus  miuusve  patuli,  viridi- 
llavi,  squamis  4—6  mm.  longis.  Ovarium  lincare.  roctuiu 
vcl  paulo  arcuatum,  11  mm.  circ.  loDgum.  Sopala 
tcuuilcr  mcmbranacea,  leviter  coucava,  triuervia, 
ciii'.  4  mm.  louga,  acuta,  dorsale.  :'  mm.  lituiii,  late- 
ralia,  17  mm.  lata;  pctala  erecta,  lincari-subopatulata, 
subacuta,  uuinertia,  vLx  ohliqua,  i  mm.  louga  et  circ. 
1  mm.  lata,  LabcUum  subtililer  .■!-.i-uorvium,  con- 
<-aviim  3—5  mm.  long  et  a-'  uini.  latum,  inferno  an- 
gustatum,apicorotundat\uu.  emarginatinu,admargino3 
inlegen-imum.  Columna erecta,  recta  vol  vix  incurva, 
apicc  dcntata,  2  mm.  circ,  longa,  et  18  circ,  crassa, 
Brazil  (Imnorl.  Jhl<icl,  1901), 
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BraeiliensiSy  who  himself  received  the  plant  from 
the  Maison  Delaet.  We  have  pleasure  in  naming 
it  after  Professor  Cogniaiix,  by  the  aid  of  whose 
monograph  we  were  enabled  to  identify  the  plant. 
It  should  be  classed,  as  our  description  will  show, 
closely  with  S.  prolifer  (E.  Br.),  Cogniaux  (cf., 
Fl.  Bras.  Orchid.,  v.,  pp.  10—17),  which,  hte  S. 
Coguiauxiana,  has  the  chin  of  the  flowers  but 
slightly  marked,  a  characteristic  which  at  once 
caused  me  to  assign  the  plant  to  this  genus. 
The  difference  between  the  two  species  is  easily 
seen ;  in  S.  prolifer  the  leaves  are  about  -4-  to 
1 J  inch  long,  and  from  2'o  to  5  mm.  (about  jV  to 
\  inch)  wide,  while  in  our  plant  they  measure  2^ 
to  41  inches  long  by  2  to  3  ram.  (,'j  to  J  inch) 
wide ;  the  latter  therefore  are  narrower  and 
longer.  In  S.  prolifer  the  sepals  are  pointed,  the 
petals  subspatnlate,  obtuse,  the  lip  emarginated ; 
in  S.  CogniaTixiana  the  sepals  are  pointed,  the 
petals  sub-acute,  the  lip  bordered  to  the  top. 
What  still  further  differentiates  the  two  plants  is 
the  length  of  the  ovary,  which  in  the  older 
species,  figured  in  1824  by  Lindley  in  the  Botanical 
Register  (t.  825),  is  very  short,  about  4  mm.  (or 
J  inch)  long,  and  with  bracts  surrounding  it  to 
the  top ;  in  the  newer  species  the  ovary  is  much 
longer  than  the  bracts  sheathing  it,  and  may 
be  f  inch  (11  mm.)  in  length.  E.  D.  W. 


KEW    NOTES. 

LisTBOSTACHTs  HAMATA,  Bolfe. — This  is  Cer- 
tainly one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  genus  and  is 
now  flowering  in  the  warm  Orchid-house.  It 
was  sent  to  Kew  in  1809  by  Mrs.  W.  T.  Martin, 
of  Brixton,  amongst  a  small  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  Orchids,  which  were  gathered  near  Lagos, 
West  Tropical  Africa,  and  first  flowered  in 
December,  1900,  proving  to  be  a  new  species.  It 
has  flowered  each  year  since  that  date. 

The  plant  grows  erect,  having  flat,  leathery 
leaves  7  inches  in  length  by  IJ  inch  broad, 
deeply  lobed  at  the  apex.  The  plant  now  in 
flower  has  eight  pairs  of  leaves  and  is  carrying 
two  racemes  of  flowers  4  inches  in  length,  and 
each  having  seven  large,  white,  vanilla-scented 
flowers.  There  is  no  distinct  shaped  lip,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  this  genus  ;  the  form  of  the 
flower  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  Hyacinth, 
with  slender  segments.  The  sepals  are  rather 
larger  than  the  petals  ;  they  are  1},  inch  long, 
linear-acnminate,  and  curved  backwards  for  half 
their  length.  The  spur  is  nearly  2  inches  long, 
light-green  in  colour,  and  has  the  remarkable 
character  of  being  distinctly  hooked  at  the  tip ; 
the  ovary  is  triangular  in  shape  and  1  ^  inch  long. 
At  the  base  of  each  flower  is  a  large,  dark-brown, 
foliaceous  bi'act.  L.  hamata  succeeds  well  under 
such  conditions  as  are  generally  afforded  A  crides, 
Angrfecums,  kc. 

Oncidium  porkioens,  Rchh. 
This  is  an  old  species  that  was  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Low  &  Co.  from  North  Grenada,  and  was 
described  by  Reichenbach  in  the  Gardeners 
Chronicle  in  18G8,  p.  125,  but  it  is  very  seldom 
seen  in  cultivation.  The  following  is  Reichen- 
bach's  description; — "This  is  a  species  of  no 
other  than  botanical  merit ;  both  sepals  and  petals 
are  horse-chestnut-brown,  with  honey-coloured 
ends;  the  lip  is  cinnamon  [coloured],  bearing  an 
orange  -  coloured  callosity,  with  some  deeper 
spots."  Notwithstanding  this  description,  it  is  a 
species  that  is  worth  growing  in  a  collection  of 
Orchids.  The  Kew  plant  was  obtained  raider  the 
name  of  O.  truUa,  with  which  it  is  closely  related. 
It  is  a  large-growing  species,  with  deep-green 
flask-shaped  pseudo-bulbs  5  inches  in  length, 
each  growth  having  usually  about  eight  large 
arching  leaves,  the  longest  of  which  is  2  feet,  and 
2  inches  in  width.  The  plant  now  in  flower  has 
two  branched  spikes,  each  5  feet  in  length,  and 
consisting  of  about  twelve  spikelets  having 
numerous  flowers,  the  diameter  of  which  is  rather 
less  than  1  inch.  IF.  H. 


SOME  NEW  FACTS  CONCERNING 
THE  ECONOMY  OF  THE  CRANE 
FLY  (TIPULA  OLERACEA)  AND  ITS 
NATURAL  ENEMIES. 

Since  the  days  when  John  Curtis  published 
his  Farm  Insects  in  1860  much  has  been  written 
on  the  depredations  of  the  Tipuln?  or  crane 
flies,  but  comparatively  little  that  is  new  has 
since  been  added  to  the  interesting  account 
which  "Ruricola"  has  given  to  us  of  these 
destructive  pests.  Four  years  ago  there  was 
an  alarming  plague  of  the  larvae  on  the  golf- 
links  in  the  marshes  of  the  Dee,  Cheshire.    It  was 


Fig.  Itj.— n^nizoMAL  section  of  the  sub- 

TERHANEAN  DWELLIKG  OR  Bl'RROW  OF 
THE  LARV.T-:  (  "  LE.ATHER  -  .lACKF.T' )  OF 
TIEULA  OLER.VCEA.     {Actual  she.) 


on  this  occasion  that  the  writer  had  exceptional 
opportunities  of  observing  the  habits  of  these 
insects,  and  some  facts  then  gleaned  may  at  least 
prove  of  interest  if  not  instructive.  It  should  be 
clearly  understood,  however,  that  there  are  at 
least  three  species  of  crane  flies  which  are  de- 
structive to  crops  and  plants  of  various  kinds, 
and  also  that  the  larvse  of  all  of  them  are 
popularly  known  as  "  leather  -  jackets."  The 
following     facts,    however,    concerns     only    one 


Fig.  17. — TRANSVERSE  SECTION  OF  SIX  BURROWS  OF  THE 
LARV.E  OF  TIPUI.A  OLERACEA  ACROSS  THE  CURVED 
PORTION.     (ActlKlt  .n:c.) 


species,  Tipula  oleracea,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  familiar  of  the  family  : — 

The  infected  area  under  observation  extended 
over  several  hundred  acres,  covering  practically 
the  whole  of  the  grass  land  of  the  marshes,  a 
great  portion  of  which  is  perpetually  grazed  by 
sheep,  the  remainder  being  reserved  for  the  u-e 
of  the  golf  club.  It  was  on  the  ground  of  the 
latter  that  the  observations  were  chiefly  made. 
The  unmown  grass  on  the  links  is  generally 
short,  and  amongst  it  grows  patches  of  White 
Clover,  with  here  and  there  tufts  of  the  Sea  Pink 
( Armeria  maritima),  and  other  less  common  plants; 


Almost  every  square  yard  of  grass  was  injured, 
and  more  especially  in  the  shallow  depressions 
and  deeper  hollows.  In  these  the  grass  was  so- 
completely  destroyed  that  there  was  not  a  green, 
blade  left,  and  the  dead  brown  patches  extended 
in  every  direction  over  the  whole  of  the  land.  So- 
effectually  had  the  "  leather-jackets "  severed 
the  crowns  of  the  plants  that  one  could  witk 
little  dieSculty  roll  back  the  turf  into  large 
masses,  leaving   the   ground   smooth    and    bare. 
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exposing  the  surface-tracks  of  the  larvie.  Strange 
to  say,  the  White  Clover  and  the  Thrift  were 
left  intact  and  uninjured,  and  large  patches  and 
isolated  plants  of  the  former  were  growing 
amidst  and  through  the  dead  grass,  the  larvK  at 
the  same  time  were  swarming  on  all  sides  with 
nothing  apparently  to  eat  but  the  dead  grass 
which  they  had  severed  from  its  roots.  On 
exposing  the  bare  ground  one  also  succeeded  in 
occasionally  disinterring  a  "  leather-jacket,"  but 


Fig.   19 — TUF.  CRANE  ILV   OR  D,\DDV-1.0Nf!-LROSV 

],  Grub  ;  2,  tlic  Pupa  ;  3,  Mature  Insect. 

such  instances  were  rare.  By  carefully  skimmin^ 
oil  a  thin  layer  of  soil  one  immediately  exposed 
to  view  innumerable  burrows  large  enough  to- 
admit  an  ordinary-sized  slate-pencil.  In  these  the- 
larvre  were  discovered,  and  by  making  a  vertical 
section  of  the  burrows  one  also  found  that  each 
larva  had  excavated  for  itself  a  separate  J-shaped 
dwelling  (fig.  10),  into  which  it  had  retreated  for 
the  day,  and  where,  for  greater  safety,  it  had 
gone  as  far  as  it  could  into  the  upturned  portion, 
carefully  blocking  the  entrance  with  debris  and 
soil  so  as  effectually  to  conceal  it.  From  this 
subterranean  retreat  the  larva;  were  with  difli- 
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cvdty  extracted  except  by  digging  them  out,  and 
many  suffered  themselves,  as  do  worms,  to  be  ex- 
tracted piecemeal  with  a  pair  of  small  forceps  rather 
than  relinquish  their  hold.  Indeed  the  resistance 
they  offered  when  occupying  the  upturned  portion 
of  the  burrow  was  extraordinary.  As  to  their 
numbers,  there  was  an  average  of  ten  larva?  to 
the  square  foot,  or  ninety  to  the  square  yard  ;  in 
the  badly  infected  spots  there  would  be  quite 
double  that  number.  The  larva;  which  were  kept 
under  observation  were  found  to  leave  their 
fcurrows  at  night,  returning  again  to  them  during 
the  day.  Pupation  took  place  throughout  the 
month  of  August,  the  first  two  flies  appearing  iu 
the  breeding-cage  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month, 


interesting.  As  already  stated,  each  larva  re- 
treated during  the  daytime  into  the  upturned 
portion  of  its  burrow  (fig,  17),  where  it  was 
perfectly  concealed  and  apparently  safe,  there 
being  but  one  exit,  and  that  invariably  blocked 
at  the  entrance;  then  over  all  was  the  additional 
mat-like  surface  of  grass.  Apart  from  the  dead 
grass  there  was  therefore  no  external  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  the  larvie.  The  rook  has  first  of 
all  to  find  out  the  larval  retreat,  and  this  it  appa- 
rently does  by  probing  with  its  beak  and  pulling 
away  tufts  of  grass.  Having  located  a  burrow, 
the  bird  then  ascertains  the  direction  in  which 
it  is  curved,  finally  e.xcavating  the  overlying 
soil  (tig.  18)  exactly  in  the  right  place,  thereby 


FiC.    20. — BLACKHEAD   GULL   (lAKUS   KIDIBUNDUS),   A   NATURAL   ENE3IV   OP  TttE    CRANE   FLY. 
From  a  specimen  in  the  Grosveuov  Museum,  Chester,  mounted  by  the  Author. 


or  "  castings  "  (fig.  21)  were  left  scattered  over  the 
land  in  hundreds,  looking  like  little  bundles  of 
tightly-packed  dead  grass.  On  soaking  one  of 
the  *'  pellets  "  in  water  it  was  found  to  contain 
the  remains  of  about  400  crane  flies  and  1,600  of 
their  eggs ;  the  latter  had  evidently  been  taken 
while  yet  in  the  body  of  the  parent.  Each  pellet 
probably  represented  a  single  meal,  and  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  each  bird  would  make  at 
least  two  meals  daily  of  these  insects.  If  this  were 
so  a  single  gull  would  be  accountable  for  the  enor- 
mous number  of  4,000  crane  flies  and  then-  eggs 
per  day,  making  an  aggregate  of  28,000  per  week. 
As  the  guUs  flocked  together  in  hundreds,  the 
number  of  insects  which  they  devoured  may  better 
be  imagined  than  described.  Fortunately  the 
birds  were  and  are  still  strictly  protected. 

So  far  the  evidence  relating  to  the  nature  of 
the  natural  enemies  of  the  crane  flies  and 
their  larva3  has  been  gleaned  from  a  com- 
paratively small  area,  and  that  under  very 
unusual  circumstances.  From  other  localities 
the  writer  has  also  found  numbers  of  leather- 
jackets  in  the  stomachs  of  both  the  curlew  and 


.-ind  others  continued  to  hatch  until  the  end  of 
September.  In  the  infected  area  the  crane  flies 
were  more  abundant  in  the  early  part  of 
September,  when  they  occurred  in  myriads  ;  and 
•on  one  occasion,  during  a  prevailing  north-west 
wind,  millions  of  them  were  swept  together  into 
the  sheltered  corners  of  the  golf  pavilion. 

Natdeai.  Enemies. 

During  the  month  of  June,  when  the  "  leather- 
jackets"  or  larvte  were  devastating  the  grass,  the 
ffooks  flocked  to  the  infected  area,  and  devoured 
the  grubs  in  great  numbers.  Their  feeding  time 
was  during  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  and 
again  during  the  evening,  after  the  golfers  had 
gone  away.  Small  parties  were  also  to  be  seen 
at  intervals  throughout  the  day.  The  method 
adoirted  by  the  rooks  for  extracting  the  larvie 
was  simple,  and   at   the    same   time  extremely 


exposing  the  curved  end  of  the  burrow  and  its 
helpless  tenant.  It  wcaild  be  impossible  to  give 
anything  like  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
number  of  grubs  that  were  thus  taken  by  the 
rooks  ;  but  it  is  quite  sate  to  compute  the  number 
at  25  per  cent. — a  very  high  percentage  consider- 
ing the  extent  of  the  infected  area.  But  the 
rooks  were  attracted  to  this  rich  feeding-ground 
in  enormous  nximbers,  and  by  their  unremitting 
search  for  the  grubs  did  more  to  reduce  the 
devastating  army  than  could  any  human  agency. 
It  was  during  the  months  of  June  and  July  that 
the  rooks  made  their  attack,  and  when  the  larva' 
had  pupated,  and  the  flies  began  to  appear,  these 
birds  left  the  district  for  other  fields.  Then, 
when  the  crane-flies  appeared,  they  in  turn  were 
attacked  by  flocks  of  bhxck-headed  gulls  (Larus 
ridibundus)  (fig.  20) ,  and  to  such  an  extent  did  they 
wage  war  against  the  insects  that  their  "pellets  " 


Fill.   21.— TWO   "PELLKTS"   OE   CASTINOS  OF  THE    BLACK 

HEADED  GULL,  COMPOSED  ENTIRELY  OF  THE  REMAINS 

[■?S_OF  CRANE  FLIES  (TIPULA  OLESACEA).     (.4cla(!i  Sfec.) 


the  green  plover  or  lapwing,  and  he  has  also 
seen  late  broods  of  the  young  of  the  yellow-hammer 
and  the  common  wren  fed  extensively  on  the 
parent  flies  (Tipula  sp.)  (tig.  19).  Thus  we  see 
that  the  Tipula  form  an  important  item  in  the 
dietary  of  several  species  of  birds  ( one  could  add 
others  from  various  authorities),  and  that  these 
birds  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  check  the 
increase  and  the  ravages  of  these  pests  of  the  farm 
and  garden.  R.  N. 


ALPINE    GARDEN. 

AKABIS  FERDINANDI-COBUEGI. 
Thebe  are  several  members  of  the  genus 
Arabis  which  have  quite  a  distinct  character 
from  the  well-known  A.  alpina  and  A.  albida, 
which  are  so  generally  met  with  in  gardens. 
Some  are  of  the  closest  and  densest  habit,  and 
form  ideal  plants,  so  far  as  regards  their  habit, 
for  the  collection  of  choice  rock  plants.  Unfortu- 
nately, most  of  them  are  disappointing  as  regards 
their  flowers,  which  compare  very  imfavourably 
with  those  of  the  more  popular  Arabises.  One  of 
these  is  the  new  Arabis  Ferdinandi-Coburgi,  in- 
troduced last  spring.  It  is  a  beautiful  little 
plant,  with  small  rosettes  of  greyish  leaves,  green, 
however,  in  winter.  It  is  only  some  quarter  of 
an  inch  above  the  soil,  and  is  almost  moss-like 
in  its  appearance.  As  a  flowering  plant  it  is, 
however,  rather  disappointing,  seeing  that  its 
blooms  are  not  only  small,  but  are  of  a  yellowish- 
white — one  of  those  nondescript  hues  which  are 
disappointing.  Yet  the  appeai-ance  of  this  Arabis 
when  out  of  bloom  will  make  it  welcome  to  many 
lovers  of  alpine  plants.  S.  Amott,  Carsethorn-by- 
Dumfries,  N.B, 
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SOME    NOTES    ON    FORCING 
VEGETABLES. 

AsPAEAGus  claims  the  first  place,  and  may  be 
obtained  daily  from  now  untU  April,  thongh  the 
^et^lrn  is  not  so  good  as  that  from  Seakale.  But 
it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  a  great  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  the  culture  of  roots  expressly 
for  forcing  purposes,  and  when  the  length  of  time 
necessary  to  grow  these  roots  is  taken  into 
account  the  cost  is  not  excessive,  and  they  make 
the  work  of  forcing  less  difficult  than  it  was 
formerly.  The  value  of  permanent  beds,  however, 
for  furnishing  a  supply  from  February  till  April 
is  very  great.  We  find  these  beds  a  splendid 
addition,  and  they  last  for  many  years,  whereas 
lifted  roots  once  forced  are  valueless,  and  the 
work  of  years  of  preparation  is  lost  in  a  single 
season.  I  did  not  intend  to  describe  the  best 
methods  of  forcing,  for  I  have  done  so  many  times 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  but  will  merely  add 
that  we  use  fresh  leaves  and  manures  largely. 
By  using  hot-water-pipes  and  sxink  brick  pits,  as 
well  as  the  manure  and  leaves,  forcing  is  done 
with  ease,  and  splendid  results  are  secured.  I  am 
surprised  that  this  system  is  not  more  practised 
in  large  gardens. 

In  the  case  of  plants  which  are  forced  in  per- 
manent beds,  encouragement  must  be  given  them 
after  forcing  to  grow  strongly  and  make  good 
crowns  for  forcing  the  next  season.  Asparagus  isnot 
like  many  other  crops,  for  if  it  be  given  occasional 
supplies  of  food  and  moisture  excellent  returns 
will  follow  for  many  years.  Por  supplies  earlier 
in  the  season  than  February  I  do  not  advise 
forcing  plants  in  permanent  beds,  as  the  roots 
then  more  readily  start  into  growth,  whilst  the 
lifting  that  others  may  be  subjected  to  would 
cause  a  check  to  their  growth.  When  space 
is  plentiful  and  seeds  of  Asparagus  are  sown 
every  year,  forcing  is  attended  with  little  diffi- 
culty, but  my  experience  goes  to  show  that  in 
many  gardens  space  and  labour  to  grow  the 
plants  are  none  too  abundant,  and  for  forcing 
after  January  permanent  beds  are  a  great  ad- 
vantage. In  our  own  case  we  force  lifted  roots 
from  early  December  to  the  end  of  January,  then 
rely  upon  the  permanent  beds  till  the  end  of 
April,  and  beds  in  the  open  for  the  latest  period, 
which  often  lasts  for  four  months,  as  we  find  that 
even  in  July  there  is  a  brisk  demand  for  this 
vegetable.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Asparagus 
may  be  had  during  eight  months  of  the  year. 

Seakale 
is  a  popular  vegetable  at  this  season,  and 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  culture  of  this 
vegetable,  not  only  by  the  trade  but  in  private 
gardens,  as  very  large  quantities  are  now  grown, 
and  supplies  may  be  had  from  November  until 
April.  I  am  not  sure  that  Seakale  from  roots 
lifted  and  forced  in  Mushroom-houses  or  any  dark 
warm  place  can  compare  as  regards  flavour  with 
the  produce  from  roots  forced  under  pots  in  their 
growing  quarters.  The  large  market  grower, 
however,  who  forces  largely  and  in  a  different 
way,  gets  excellent  produce ;  and  the  forcing  is 
done  upon  the  old  system,  except  that  the  roots 
are  placed  together  in  bulk.  Seakale-roots  made 
suitable  by  special  preparation  for  forcing  may 
be  purchased  at  such  a  reasonable  price  that 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
plentiful  supply  at  this  season.  Attention  may 
also  be  called  to  the  value  of  this  plant,  when 
merely  given  protection,  for  the  obtaining  of  a 
late  supply.  If  the  plants  be  covered  over  now 
with  a  good  body  of  soil,  they  will  yield  splendid 
produce  in  March  and  April,  when  good  vegetables 
are  scarce.  It  is  surprising  how  much  better  in 
quality  all  vegetables  are  when  they  have  not 
been  forced  severely.  Even  in  forcing  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  treatment  as  natural  as 
possible,  and  the  employment  of  too  much  heat 


rf  suits  in  poor  flavour.  It  is  not  really  necessary 
to  remove  Seakale-roots  indoors,  for  if  a  certain 
number  of  roots,  according  to  the  requirement  of 
the  house,  is  placed  in  trenches  and  covered  with 
warm  litter,  which  can  be  added  to  as  required,  a 
full  supply  may  be  obtained,  and  the  produce 
will  be  superior  to  that  grown  in  a  heated  house. 
In  any  case  a  regular  supply  should  be  maintained 
by  commencing  to  force  fresh  roots  every  three 
weeks,  either  in  the  Mushroom-house,  in  frames 
covered  with  litter,  or  in  their  permanent  posi- 
tions in  the  beds.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House  Gardens^ 
Brentford. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FRUIT    REGISTER. 


PEAE-SHAPED    CUERANTS. 

In  the  Pomologische  Monatshe/te,  No.  10,  IflOl, 
Mr.  Maurer,  of  Jena,  gives  a  description  with 
illustrations  of  various  pear-shaped  Currants, 
both  red  and  white.  Up  to  the  present  time  but 
four  varieties  are  known  of  Currants  that  produce 
berries  of  this  shape.  One  of  the  white  and  one 
of  the  red-fruited  Currants  were  raised  by  Mr. 
Goegginger,  a  nurseryman  of  Eiga,  and  the  two 
remaining  sorts  came  from  Switzerland.  Mr. 
Maurer  has  subjected  these  to  a  series  of  carefully 
made  experiments,  with  the  result  that  Mr. 
Goegginger's  pear-shaped  Bed  Currant  is  found 
to  be  weU  worthy  of  note  as  a  dessert  fruit  and 
for  preserving.  It  is  extremely  decorative  for 
table  use,  and  either  as  a  bush  or  a  standard  it  is 
suitable  for  planting  in  the  pleasure-garden,  but 
it  is  not  of  sufficiently  vigorous  growth  to  render 
it  suitable  for  market  purposes.  The  remaining 
three  Currants  having  pear-shaped  fruits  are  of 
pomological  interest  only. 

As  a  result  of  experiments  extending  over 
several  years,  bearing  upon  the  number  of  seeds 
in  each  berry,  and  the  weight  of  seed  contained 
in  each  berry,  Mr.  Maurer  states  that  in  those 
seasons  in  which  the  crop  was  most  abundant, 
each  berry  contained  more  seeds  than  in  years  in 
which  the  crop  was  poorer  in  quality.  Also  that 
in  those  crops  that  were  tetter  in  quality,  each 
individiial  seed  attained  also  a  greater  weight 
than  in  years  when  the  fruit  was  less  abundant. 


NOVELTIES    OF    1904. 

{CondadedfTom  p.  30.) 

The  following  new  and  rare  plants  and  fruits, 
&c.,  of  special  interest  have  been  illustrated  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  in  1904: — 

Aloe  natalensis,  November  19,  p.  3-17. 

Aloe  striata,  December  17,  p.  423. 

Aloe  supralievis,  December  SI,  p.  458. 

Aloe  Baumii,  April  9,  p.  220. 

Apple  'Eev.  W.  Wilks,"  October  8,  p.  253. 

Apple  (six  best  cooking),  Oct.  29,  pp.  299—303. 

Apple  (six  best  dessert),  Nov.  5,  pp.  314—319. 

Apple  (Crab)  Veitch's  Scarlet,  October  8,  p.  252. 

Apple  (Crab)  Frettingham's  Victoria,  Octobers, 
p.  252. 

Amaryllis  Snow  don  (Hippeastrum),  April  30, 
p^283. 

Amaryllis  (Mr.  Chamberlain's),  Dec.  3,  p.  391. 

Asparagus  medeoloides  myrtifolia,  November  5, 
p.  323. 

Astilbe  (rose-coloured),  August  27,  p.  143. 

Bambusa  palmata,  Supp.,  April  30. 

Begonia  Avalanche  June  18,  p.  396. 

Bougainvillea  Maud  Chettleburgh,  Supp., 
November  12. 

Bougainvillea  spectabilis  Cannell's  variety, 
December  3,  p.  3^3. 

Bowkeria  triphylla,  Supp.,  December  10. 

Begonia  Margaret  Gwillim,  August  6,  p.  90. 

Begonia  (Webb's  Double),  September  3,  p.  167. 

Calceolaria  (Webb's  Wordsley),  Jime  11,  p.  379. 

Carnation  Lady  Carrington,  August  6,  p.  94, 


Carnation  Glow-worm,  August  6,  p.  95; 

Carnation  King  Solomon,  July  30,  p.  78. 

Carnation  Lady  Linlithgow,  July  30,  p.  79. 

Caralluma  crenulata,  January  9,  p.  19. 

Caralluma  Munbyana,  February  6,  p.  84. 

Chrysanthemum  marginatum,  January  23,  p.  52, 

Chrysanthemum  (Jap.)  Lady  Cranston,  Snpp.^ 
January  23. 

Cheiranthus  x  kewensis,  Fe'ornary  20,  p.  12S. 

Castanopsis  chrysophylla,  August  27,  p.  145. 

Citrus  "  Plata  Orange,"  February  6,  p.  93. 

Clerodendron  myrmecophilum,  April  9,  p.  229^- 

Clematis  x  Mantua  hybrid,  June  25,  p.  403. 

Corydalis  angustifolia.  May  14,  p.  307. 

Corydalis  nobilis.  May  14,  p,  308. 

Corydalis  thalictrifolia.  May  14,  p.  309. 

Corydalis  Wilsoni,  May  14,  p.  306. 

Cotoneaster  angustifolia,  December  24,  p.  411. 

C^  tisus  purpureas,  September  24,  p.  217. 

Crambe  orientalis,  September  24,  p.  221. 

Dahlia  (Cactus)  J.  B,  Riding,  Sept.  24,  p.  227. 

Deutzia  scabra,  October  1,  p.  244. 

Dianthus  :■:  Lady   Dixon    (Douglas),  June  11, 
p.  378. 

Echinocactus  Wislizeni,  March  19,  p.  181. 

Echinocactus  Emoryi,  March  19,  p.  181. 

Echinocereus  acifer,  Octobet  1,  p.  245. 

Encephalartos  Laurentianns,  June  11,  p.  370. 

Eneephalartos  Lemarinelianus,  June  11,  p.  371» 

Elseocarpus  cyaneus,  Supp.,  October  15. 

Eupatorium  petiolare  (Cannell),  Mar.  12,  p.  163- 

Fendlera  rupicola,  December  10,  p.  410. 

Forsythia  europtea,  August  20,  p.  123. 

Furcrsea  longieva,  July  16,  p.  45. 

Garrya  Fremonti,  January  16,  p.  44. 

Gladiolus  primulinus,  September  10,  p.  191. 

Gloriosa  grandiflora  (Leopoldi),  Supp.,  Sept.  lO, 

Gourds   (Pergola  at  Mi-s.  Brightwen's),  Sept- 
ember 10,  p.  193. 

Glaucium  flavum  tricolor,  August  13,  p.  115. 

Grape  Cornichon  Blanc,  October  8,  p.  251. 

Helicophyllum  Alberti,  Snpp.,  October  29. 

Huernia  oculata,  August  20,  p.  132. 

Iris  Artemis,  May  28,  p.  319. 

Iris  Charon,  May  28,  p.  318. 

Iris  tectorum  in  Japan,  June  4,  pp.  354 — 5. 

Iris  Saarii,  August  27,  p.  147. 

Iris  Sofrana  magnifica,  September  3, pp.  162 — 3, 

Iris  gracilipes,  July  2,  p.  I. 

Iris  Sprengeri,  July  23,  p.  50. 

Iris  Haynei,  Supp.,  April  23. 

Iris  Haussknechtii,  April  16,  p.  251. 

Jacaranda  mimossefolia,  Supp.,  September  24. 

Ijobelia  nicotianjefolia,  March  26,  p.  195. 

Laurelia  aromatica,  December  10,  p.  401. 

Lathraea  clandestina.  May  7,  pp.  292—3. 

Lonicera  tragophylla,  Supp.,  August  27. 

Littonia  modesta,  September  10,  p.  183. 

Lilium  philippinense,  September  17,  p.  211. 

Lonicera  pileata,  April  16,  p.  213. 

Lupinus  polyphyllus  roseus,  July  16,  p.  35. 

Lysichitum  camtschatcense.  May  21,  pp.  322 — 3, 

Manettia  inflata,  December  3,  p.  384. 

Meconopsis  integrifolia,  Supp.,  October  1,  and 
p.  240. 

Meconopsis  punicea,  October  22,  p.  289. 

Moschosma  riparium,  January  9,  p.  31. 

Narcissus    Fiirstin    Marie    Oetingen,   May  14, 
p.  314. 

Narcissus  Great  Warley,  April  30,  p.  275. 

Narcissus  White  Ensign,  May  14,  p.  315. 

Nerine  Bowdeni,  November  26,  p.  365. 

Neviusia  alabamensis,  April  9,  p.  229. 

Pinus  leiophylla,  September  3,  p.  175. 

Pears,  four  good  late,  Dec.  24,  pp.  437,  438,  439. 

Pears,  six  good,  October  8. 

Potato  King  Edward  VII.,  October  15,  p.  276. 

Potato  Maxim,  October  22,  p.  291. 
Potato  Peckovcr,  October  22,  p.  290. 

Potato  Northern  Star,  October  16,  p.  269. 
Potato  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  October  15,  p.  277- 
Platycerium  angolense,  February  27,  p.  140. 

Primula  Forbesi,  January  9,  p.  20. 
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Primula  obconica  (white),  April  16,  p.  245, 
Pomaderris  vacciniifolia.  May  21,  p.  339. 
Rose  La  France,  July  9,  p.  19. 
Eose  Ulrieh  Bi-unner,  July  9,  p.  18. 
Eose  Blairii  No.  2,  Supplement,  July  9. 
Eoses  (Eambler),  July  9,  pp.  28.9. 
Saxifraga  lilaeina.  May  7,  p.  290. 
Scutellaria  Ventenatii,  Supplement,  June  11. 
Sophora  viciifolia,  July  2,  p.  3. 
Strawberry  The  Alake,  July  23,  p.  61. 
Strawberries    Laxton's    Reward,  Eoyal    Sove- 
reign, and  Trafalgar,  July  9,  pp.  20-1. 
Strelitzia  Augusta,  June  25,  p.  402. 
Stapelia  Pillansii,  April  16,  p.  242. 
Sinningia  Eegina,  September  17,  p.  201. 
Statice  arboresceus,  December  17,  p.  419. 
Talipa  Tubergeniana,  Supplement,  June  4. 
Trachycarpus  excelsus.  Supplement,  May  14. 
Tricyrtis  hirta,  January  9,  p.  18. 
Trochetia  Blackburniana,  Supp.,  August  13. 
Vallota  purpurea  alba,  August  27,  p.  150. 
Verbascum  simplex,  July  2,  p.  2.  J.  O'B. 


AGAVE    AMERICANA. 

Few  plants  have  a  more  stately  appearance 
than  the  so-called  American  Aloe.  Our  illustra- 
tion (fig.  22)  exemplifies  this  statement.  It  was 
taken  from  a  photograph  kindly  senb  ua  by  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Lea,  Parkfield,  Hallow,  near  Worcester.  In 
the  early  part  of  November  the  flower-buds  were 
generally  expanded,  showing  globular  masses  of 
yellow  stamens.  The  flower-spike  was  nearly 
20  feet  in  height,  and  was  produced  between  the 
end  of  June  and  the  end  of  October.  The  plant 
is  more  than  fifty  years  old.  Of  course  the  species 
is  not  an  Aloe,  and  the  statement  that  a  plant 
only  blooms  when  it  has  attained  an  age  of 
lOOyearsis  a  per  version  of  the  truth.  The  Agaves 
are  mostly  natives  of  Mexico  and  dry  countries, 
but  they  have  been  largely  introduced  along  the 
Riviera,  where  their  majestic  appearance  adds 
greatly  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scenery. 


VEGETABLES. 


ROTATION  OF   KITCHEN  GARDEN  CROPS. 

This  is  a  subject  of  considerable  importance 
in  vegetable  cultivation,  but  one  which  I  am 
afraid  does  not  in  practice  receive  the  attention 
which  its  importance  deserves.  It  is  from  lessons 
learned  in  the  school  of  long  experience  and  of 
practical  work  that  the  following  suggestions  as 
to  the  rotation  of  crops  are  based. 

The  subject  of  rotation  is  rather  difficult  of 
approach.  It  may  be  likened  to  an  endless  chain, 
or  a  circle  that  is  for  ever  revolving ;  there  is 
really  no  end  or  beginning  to  the  work,  for 
which  one  must  be  always  either  preparing  or 
planting.  It  will  be  convenient  to  take  as  the 
first  of  our  crops  Peas,  early,  mid-season  and 
late. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  for  the  first  early 
crop  of  Peas  the  position  selected  must  be  a  warm 
one,  such  as  a  south  border  protected  by  a  wall, 
hedge,  or  some  other  shelter.  Presuming  that 
the  land  has  been  well  prepared  and  the  varieties 
grown  are  the  earliest  to  bear,  this  crop  should 
be  over  early  in  June.  The  next  crop  to  occupy 
the  ground  should  be  Cos  Lettuce,  planted  in 
rows  12  inches  apart  and  at  the  same  distance 
between  the  plants  in  the  rows.  A  light  dressing 
of  well-decayed  manure  should  be  applied  to  the 
land  previous  to  planting  this  crop.  The  Lettuce 
should  be  over  towards  the  end  of  July  or  early 
in  August,  when  the  land  should  be  dug,  with- 
out manuring,  and  Early  Horn  Carrots  sown  in 
rows  10  inches  apart.  This  crop  will  occupy  the 
ground  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  months, 
giving  a  supply  of  excellent  Carrots  until  others 
are  produced  the  following  spring. 


SUCCESSIONAL    CuOPS   OF    PeAS. 


It  is  a  principle  with  all  good  gardeners  to 
manure  heavily  and  trenrh  deeply  annually  seme 
portion  of  their  garden,  so  that  after  a  few  years 
the  whole  of  the  soil  is  subjected  to  the  beneficial 


crop  it  is  an  advantage  to  divide  the  land 
into  **  breaks  "  7  feet  in  width,  Iwith  an  18-incl:) 
alley  between  them.  The  soil  of  the ',  alley 
should  be  added  to  the  surface  of  the  bed,  io 
order  to  slightly  raise  it  above  the'^surrounding: 
level ;  by  this  means  the  soil  will  be  kept  much, 


I     1 


I 


Fig.    23.-  flowering    op  agave   AMEEICANA   at   rARKFIELO,    WORCESTERSHIKE. 


influence  of  this  treatment.  The  portion  of  the 
garden  receiving  this  culture  during  the  current 
year  cannot  be  devoted  to  a  better  purpose 
than  the  growing  of  suooessional  crops  of  Peas, 
the  last  of  which  will  be  out  of  the  ground  late 
in  October  or  early  in  November.  The  earliest  of 
the  midseason  Peas  will  be  harvested  early  in 
autumn,  and  the  best  crop  I  know  of  to  follow  the 
Peas  is  autumn   and  winter  Lettuce.     For  this 


drier  during  the  wet  weather  of  autumn  and" 
winter.  Cauliflowers  in  successional  bitches* 
should  succeed  the  Lettuce  the  following  spring, 
the  land  in  the  meantime  having  received  a. 
moderate  dressing  of  manure. 

Eakly  Potatos. 

One   of  the   most   important   early   crops   the 
kitchen  gardener  is  responsible  for  is  that  of  early 
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Potatos,  andj  provided  the  land  has  been  well 
prepared  beforehand  by  liberal  manuring  and 
cultivation,  no  crop  yields  a  more  satisfactory 
return  than  this.  The  position  allotted  to  the 
Potatos  should  be  as  favourable  as  that  recom- 
mended for  early  Peas.  The  best  crop  I  have 
found  to  follow  early  Potatos  is  that  of  the  London 
"Colewort.  These,  if  planted  in  August,  will  make 
beautiful,  compact  heads  before  winter,  and  be 
as  much  appreciated  as  any  crop  at  that  season. 
They  should  be  planted  10  inches  apart  each  way, 
and  the  ground  should  receive  a  light  dressing 
of  manure  before  they  are  planted.  For  suc- 
cessional  crops  of  Potatos  the  land  that  was  under 
Cauliflowers  the  previous  season  should  be 
utilised  ;  if  possible,  it  should  be  trenched  and 
iheavily  manured  during  the  winter.  0.  Thomas, 
(To  be  continued.) 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 


THE  AURICULA. 
With  the  advent  of  the  new  year  Auricula 
fanciers  begin  to  get  interested  in  their  favourites 
if  the  weather  is  favourable.  If  frosts  set  in  the 
plants  may  be  well  covered  xip  with  double  mats 
banging  over  the  back  and  front  of  the  frames. 
If  the  plants  are  frozen  they  require  no  air  nor 
attention  of  any  kind ;  they  are  at  rest,  let  them 
Test ;  they  are  as  safe  in  the  frames  as  under  a 
thick  mantle  of  snow  in  their  native  Alps.  We 
do  not  always  have  frost  in  January  in  this 
uncertain  climate,  and  if  the  weather  is  mUd  sur- 
face dressing  may  be  seen  to,  but  after  the  plants 
have  been  surface-dressed,  1  do  not  care  to  allow 
them  to  be  frozen  hard.  I  place  them  in  the 
Auricula-hoiise,  where  the  temperature  is  not 
allowed  to  fall  more  than  2°  or  3°  below  the  freez- 
ing-point. As  soon  as  they  are  surf  aced-dressed  and 
frost  is  practically  excluded  growth  commences, 
and  the  centre  gradually  unfolds,  the  heavily 
mealed  varieties,  pure  white ;  the  green-leaved 
varieties  of  richest  emerald  colour,  with  many 
shades  of  grey  between  the  green  and  densest 
white.  One  remark  I  may  make,  and  that  is, 
that  the  green-edged  Aviriculas  always  have  green 
foliage. 

Top-dressing. 

This  operation  is  performed  for  the  purpose  of 
renewing  the  soil,  but  to  do  this  we  need  not  dig 
!half-way  down  the  sides  of  the  flower-pots, 
smashing  and  bruising  the  best  roots.  The 
Auricula  plants  are  on  the  bench  ready  to 
be  attended  to,  and  even  without  turning  the 
plants  out  of  the  pots,  the  practised  eye  of  the 
florist  can  tell  if  the  drainage  is  free.  In  many 
instances  it  is  choked  up,  sometimes  owing  to 
■worms  or  inefiicient  crocking.  In  that  case  the 
plant  should  be  turned  out  and  all  the  old  drainage 
material  cleared  away.  Clean,  well-drained  pots 
should  be  made  ready,  with  some  fibrous  loam 
■over  the  drainage.  Clear  a  little  of  the  soil  from 
the  base  of  the  ball  of  roots  and  some  from  the 
top ;  this  can  be  done  without  bruising  any  of 
the  roots.  The  plants  should  then  be  returned 
to  the  clean  pot,  the  base  of  the  ball  resting  on  the 
fibrous  loam.  Space  enough  should  lie  left  at  the 
siuf  ace  to  allow  of  the  top-dressing,  which  should 
be  of  good  loam  and  decayed  stable-manure  in 
equal  portions.  Press  the  soil  down  firmly. 
This  treatment  in  January  is  far  better  than 
the  usual  practice  of  top-dressing.  During  this 
•operation  in  January  and  February  all  offsets 
having  any  roots  attached  to  them  should  be 
removed  and  planted  in  small  flower-pots,  using 
sandy  soU. 

Any  nice  sturdy  plants  in  small  flower-pots, 
that  show  by  the  appearance  of  the  crowns  that 
'they  may  produce  good  flower-trusses,  should  be 
repotted.  There  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  best  material  to  use  for  potting 
Auriculas.      The    best  amateur    grower    in  the 


South,  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion  that    good    fibrous    loam   with    nothing 
added  is  the  best.     The  Eev.  I'rancis  D.  Horner, 
the  best  of  the  Northern  growers,  recommended 
"  one-part   unctuous    loam,   one-part    leaf-mould, 
and   two-parts   decayed    sheep    or   cow    manure 
mellowed  under  shelter."     At  the  time  this  was 
written,    Mr.    Horner    was     growing    Auriculas 
which  excited  the  wonder  of  the  best  fanciers.     I 
believe  he  does  not  now  use  quite  such  a  rich  com- 
post.     For    my   own    part    I    have    been    most 
successful  when   I   have   used  the   following: — 
Three  parts  good  fibrous  decayed  loam,  one  part 
leaf-mould,  and  one  part  decayed  stable  manure. 
At  the  time  of  repotting  or  surface-dressing, 
see    that    all    examples    of    the    Auricula-aphis 
(Trama  Auricula-)   are  removed  from  the  roots, 
and  especially  any  that  may  be  clustering  aroimd 
the  necks  of  the  plants.    This  pest  favours  any 
open  parts  where  there  is  fibre,  and  especially 
over  the  drainage  :    and  dryness  suits  our  very 
troublesome  insect  better  than  wet.     It  is  very 
quiet   in   winter,  but  increases   at  an   alarming 
rate  in  hot  weather.    The  fanciers  were  dread- 
fuDy  frightened  when  it  first  made  its  appear- 
ance.   I  know  one  at  least  who  thought  his  plants 
were  ruined.     My  good  friend,  Mr.  Ben  Simonite, 
first  sent  it  to  me,  and  not  knowing  it  was  on 
the  plants,  it  made  a  good  start  before  I  found  it 
out.  After  thirty  years'  experience  we  now  find  that 
if  it  is  cleared  away  from  the  roots  at  the  annual  re- 
potting it  does  no  harm  to  the  Auricula.  The  ordi- 
nary fumigationsof  tobacco-paper  do  not  trouble  it 
much,  although  they  may  be  strong  enough  to 
kill  green-fly ;  but  if  any  of  it  is  above  the  sur- 
face  of   the    ground  Richards'  XL-All  vaporiser 
will  kill  it  after  two  or  three  fumigations.     It  is 
certainly  very  tenacious  of  life,  protected  as  it  is 
to    a  great   extent  by  its  fluffy  white  covering 
which  throws  off  water  and  doubtless   helps  to 
protect    it    from    strong    fumigations    that    kiU 
green-fly  instantly. 

We  may  have  a  fine  display  of  Auriculas  from 
early  in  April  until  the  end  of  May  by  a  little 
attention  to  placing  those  that  flower  early  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  .Vuricula-house,  and  the  later- 
flowering  varieties  in  frames  on  the  north  side  of 
a  dwelling-house.  There  is  a  saying  amongst 
the  Northern  growers  "  that  the  Auricula  in  May 
has  had  its  day."  Probably  the  third  week  in 
April  is  the  time  to  see  the  bloom  at  its  highest 
point  of  perfection.  The  exhibition  of  the 
Southern  section  of  the  National  Auricula  So- 
ciety will  be  held  on  April  23  next  in  the  new 
Hall  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  Vin- 
cent Square,  and  this  will  be  followed  by  another 
Auricula  show  a  few  days  later  at  Birmingham, 
and  another  later  still  in  Manchester.  Many 
gardeners  look  down  upon  the  Auricula  as  a 
flower  not  worth  their  attention.  We  need  not 
travel  far  to  find  a  reason  for  this.  Gardeners 
require  plants  that  will  produce  flowers  to  cut 
for  room  decoration,  and  Auriculas  are  not  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose ;  moreover,  they  require 
attention. 

It  was  well  said  by  the  late  Dean  Hole  that  he 
who  would  gi'ow  Roses  well  must  have  Roses  in 
his  heart ;  but  this  remark  applies  even  more  to 
the  Auricula.  Rose  shows  are  a  modern  inven- 
tion, whereas  Auricula  shows  have  been  held 
without  a  break  for  more  than  a  hundred  years — 
how  much  longer  1  am  unable  to  say.  The 
present-day  amateurs  are  still  continuing  the 
work  handed  down  to  them  by  the  florists  of  long 
ago,  and  under  more  favourable  conditions.  In 
these  days  the  exhibitions  are  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
England.  In  the  old  days  the  amateurs  carried 
their  flowers  to  a  room  set  apart  in  some  con- 
venient public-house,  and  the  merits  of  the 
flowers  were  discussed  and  the  prizes  awarded, 
while  the  members  smoked  their  long  clay  pipes 
and  drank  the  home-brewed  ale.    It  was  not. a 


good  setting  for  the  lovely  flower,  and  we  are 
thankful  that  it  can  now  be  admired  in  better 
surroundings,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  different, 
if  not  a  more  appreciative,  company.  In  the 
Florists'j  Fruitists\  and  Garden  Miscellany  for 
1851  there  is  a  wood-cut  of  one  of  these  meetings, 
entitled,  "  Meeting  of  Florists  in  the  Olden 
Time."  The  design  is  worthy  of  George  Cruick- 
shank.  The  florists  are  all  elderly  men  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
There  is  the  old  fireplace,  and  the  massive  table  set 
out  with  Auriculas.  The  President  and  threg 
other  members,  smoking  their  long  clay  pipes,  are 
still  discussing  the  points  of  the  flowers ;  but  the 
waiter  is  bringing  in  a  large  bowl  of  steaming 
punch,  and  the  decision  cannot  be  long  delayed. 
It  is  a  picture  of  old  times  well  worth  study. 
"  Old  times  are  changed,  old  manners  gone "  ; 
but  the  Auricula  is  yet  with  us,  and  we  hope  to 
make  a  great  show  in  the  new  Hall  on  AprU  25, 
19G5.  Jas.  Douglas. 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  A.   Bullock,    Gardener   to   K.   J.  Wvthes,   Esq., 
.    Copped  Hall,  Eppiug,  Essex. 

Winter-floicering  Carnations. — If  strong  cuttings 
of  the  varieties  America  and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks 
are  procurable,  a  batch  propagated  now  will  make 
strong  plants  for  flowering  in  autumn  and  winter. 
I  do  not  advocate  the  general  propagation  of 
Carnations  until  somewhat  later  for  two  reasons. 
First,  because  the  stock  plants  at  this  time  of  the 
year  are  usually  very  drawn  and  weakly,  and 
secondly,  many  of  the  varieties  do  not  flower 
freely  or  satisfactorily  until  well  into  the  new 
year.  Of  several  varieties  grown  here  the 
two  named  above  are  always  good  and  reliable, 
the  distinct  shades  of  colour  adding  greatly  to 
their  usefulness  as  companions  to  each  other. 
Let  the  cuttings  be  inserted  in  thumb-pots  only, 
which  should  be  well  drained  previously,  and 
filled  firmly  with  finely-sifted  old  potting  soil, 
covering  this  with  a  layer  of  silver  s,and.  Insert 
three  cuttings  in  each  pot,  care  being  taken  that 
the  heel  of  the  cutting  rests  firmly  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hole  made  by  a  small  dibber.  The  cuttings 
or  slips  should  be  carefully  detached  from  the 
stock  plants  by  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  should 
require  no  trimming  with  a  knife.  If  the 
cuttings  are  placed  in  a  stove  propagating  case,  a 
large  percentage  generally  damp  off.  I  have 
been  very  successful  with  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment as  follows  :— Place  hand  -  frames  on  the 
water-pipes  in  a  closed  vinery  or  Peach-house 
where  a  minimum  temperature  of  55°  is  main- 
tained. Put  in  this  frame,  to  the  depth  of  3  inches, 
some  Cocoanut-fibre  or  finely-sifted  ashes,  and 
into  this  material  plunge  the  pots  containing 
the  cuttings.  One  watering  should  be  sufdoient 
until  the  cuttings  are  rooted.  Cover  the  frame 
with  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  remove  the  glass  each 
morning  for  a  little  while,  to  allow  the  moisture 
to  escape.  The  heat  from  the  pipes  necessary 
to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  house  will 
afford  the  required  bottom-heat  and  a  suitable 
temperature  above. 

Propagating. — If  cocoa-nut  fibre  is  used  for 
propagating  purposes  it  is  advisable  to  replace 
the  old  fibre  each  year  with  fresh  material  before 
the  season's  work  commences.  Where,  from 
motives  of  economy  or  otherwise,  this  cannot  be 
done,  the  old  fibre  should  be  heated  in  an  old 
Iiail  or  some  other  vessel  over  a  fire  in  order  to 
thoroughly  sterilise  it  and  destroy  any  insects 
that  may  be  present.  Thoroughly  cleanse  the 
propagatiug-frames  with  a  mixture  of  paraffin 
and  soapsuds,  afterwards  allowing  them  to  remain 
in  the  open  for  a  few  days. 

Cyclamen.  —  Seedlings  from  seed  sown  last 
August  that  are  not  already  potted  off  should  be 
shifted  without  delay  into  well-cleansed  and  well- 
drained  thumb-pots.  A  suitable  soil  will  be  loam 
and  leaf-mould  in  equal  parts,  with  a  liberal  pro- 
portion of  silver  sand,  the  whole  broken  small  and 
passed  through  a  fine  sieve.  Stand  the  pots  on  a 
shelf  in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere,  as  near  to  the 
light  as  possible.  An  occasional  syringing  with 
clear  water  will  be  beneficial  to  the  plants. 
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FRUITS  UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.  JuJiDAN,  Ciardcner  to  Dr.  COKBET,  Inipncy  Hall 
Gardens,  Droitwich. 

Early  Melo7is. — Melon  fruits  are  often  more 
appreciated  at  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of 
May  than  later,  becavrse  other  soft  fruits  are  leas 
plentiful.  Sow  seeds  of  some  strong-growing  and 
quick-maturing  variety,  remembering  that  varie- 
ties having  scarlet  flesh  generally  ripen  earliest. 
Instead  of  sowing  the  seeds  and  plunging  the 
pots  in  a  bottom-heat  of  S0°,  I  prefer  to  sow  them 
direct  into  12-ineh  pots,  or  on  the  bed.  These  two 
latter  methods  I  have  found  produce  the  strongest 
plants.  The  beds  should  be  made  close  to  the 
glass,  and  be  composed  of  good  loam  of  medium 
texture,  wood -ashes,  and  lime -rubble,  which 
sho\ild  be  made  firm.  As  Melon  seeds  are  plen- 
tiful, two  or  three  seeds  may  be  sown  in  each  pot, 
and  the  weakest  plants  removed  afterwards.  A 
steady  bottom-heat  of  about  80°,  and  a  tempera- 
ture at  night  of  G5°  to  08°,  with  a  moist  atmosphere 
during  day,  will  be  suitable. 

Winter  Cucumbers. — A  good  supply  of  fruit  is 
easily  secured  throughout  December,  but  much 
skill  and  attention  will  be  required  to  maintain  a 
constant  supply  of  these  fruits  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year.  Plants  that  have  been 
in  bearing  for  some  time  should  be  top-dressed, 
whenever  the  roots  appear  on  the  surface,  with  a 
compost  of  rich,  light  loam,  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  Thomson's  Vine  Manure  has  been 
added.  Occasional  waterings  should  also  be 
given  of  clear,  weak  liquid-manure,  at  the  same 
temperature  as  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are 
growing.  The  plants  should  be  trained  thinly, 
cropped  lightly,  and  encouraged  to  make  free 
growth.  In  order  to  maintain  a  succession  of 
fruits,  seeds  should  be  sown  immediately  in  3- inch 
pots  ;  these  should  be  plunged  in  a  bottom-heat 
of  80°,  and  when  the  seedlings  are  well  through 
the  soil  place  them  near  to  the  glass  in  a  tempe- 
rature of  68°.  Prepare  for  the  reception  of  these 
plants  by  thoroughly  cleansing  the  structure 
intended  for  them,  and  by  the  preparation  of 
fresh  beds  intended  for  their  planting. 
These  beds  should  be  as  near  to  the  glass 
as  possible,  and  should  be  constructed  of  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  leaves  to  one  of  stable- 
litter  on  which  is  placed  a  moderate  quantity  of 
rich  son  at  intervals  of  about  4  feet.  If  young 
plants  are  not  in  readiness  for  planting,  sow  a 
couple  of  seeds  in  each  mound.  These  will 
germinate  quickly  and  grow  strongly.  Maintain 
a  bottom  heat  of  80°  with  a  night  temperature  of 
68°.  A  generally  humid  atmosphere  should  be 
maintained  by  frequently  damping  the  paths 
and  beds.  

THE  KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fyfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Loekinge 
Park,  Wantage, 
Hot  Beds. — Where  ijlenty  of  leaves  andstable  litter 
is  obtainable,  six  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter  will  be  found  suitable  and  sufficient  to 
hold  the  leaves  together.  The  material  shotild 
be  well  mixed  together  and  afterwards  made  firm. 
The  bed  should  be  from  -t  to  5  feet  in  depth,  which 
■will  be  suificient  to  produce  abundance  of  heat 
for  a  long  period.  It  is  much  the  best  plan  to 
sink  the  beds  by  excavating  the  soil  to  a  suitable 
depth  and  filling  in  with  the  heating  material, 
because  if  the  beds  are  exposed  to  cold  winds 
through  being  raised  much  of  the  heat  is  wasted. 
When  the  portable  frames  are  in  position  it  will 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  crops  what  soil 
medium  should  be  used  ;  for  such  plants  as  Aspa- 
ragus and  Seakale  just  sufficient  leaf-soil  for 
plunging  will  bo  all  that  is  necessary.  Old  potting 
soil,  well  screened,  will  be  foimd  admirable  for 
carrots  of  the  stump-rooted  varieties,  such  as 
Sutton's  Inimitable  or  Persian  Horn  ;  while  for 
Potatos  a  compost  of  half  loam  and  half  leaf-soil, 
previously  prepared,  and  fairly  rough  in  texture, 
will  be  excellent  for  growing  such  varieties  as 
Early  Improved  Aslileaf  (unsurpassed  for  quality) 
and  Sharpe's  Victor.  Strict  attention  must  be 
paid  to  protecting  the  frames  by  suitable 
coverings,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  degree  of  tenderness  of  crop.  Trays  of  seed 
Potatos  intended  for  successional  crops  should  be 
placed  in  newly-started  Peach-houses  or  vineries, 
wliere  they  will  commence  to  sprout. 

Broad  iJcaiis.— Little  difficulty  should  be  ex- 
perienced in  obtaining  an-  early  sopply  of  these 


vegetables  if  such  varieties  as  Veitch's  Improved 
Long  Pod,  Green  Windsor,  or  Beck's  .Dwarf 
Green  Gem,  be  given  the  same  treatment  as 
previously  advised  for  early  Peas.  For  forcing 
these  vegetables  under  glass  place  four  or  five 
seeds  in  a  7-inch  pot,  while  for  early  crops  in  the 
open  sow  in  small  pots  or  boxes,  and  place  in  cold 
frames  for  planting-out  in  March.  We  have  just 
finished  planting  a  breadth  of  the  first-named 
variety  on  a  south  border  in  the  open,  the  rows 
being  2  feet  apart,  and  the  seeds  placed  in  a  zig- 
zag manner  3  or  4  inches  distant,  and  about 
3  inches  below  the  soil. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  II.  Clakre,  Gardener  to  Sir  William  Plowdex, 
Astou  Kowant.  Oxoa. 

Cordon-trained  Wall  Trees  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Cherries,  when  they  receive  proper 
cultural  treatment,  give  excellent  returns,  both 
in  regard  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  fruit, 
and  many  of  the  finest  exhibition  specimens  of 
these  frLiits  are  grown  on  cordon  trees,  which  are 
equally  adapted  for  growing  in  large  or  small 
gardens.  If  the  work  of  pinching  the  shoots  in 
summer  was  duly  carried  out  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions given  at  the  time,  all  that  will  be  ne- 
cessary now  is  to  shorten  the  strongest  shoots  back 
to  within  three  buds.  In  cases  where  the  fruiting- 
spurs  are  too  abundant  these  should  be  thinned, 
bvit  it  must  be  remembered  that  too  severe  practice 
in  shortening  these  spurs,  especially  in  the  case 
of  Plums,  will  often  cause  the  spur  to  die  com- 
pletely. If  it  is  desired  to  extend  the  leading 
shoot,  it  should  be  shortened  to  within  18  inches. 
Some  varieties  of  Pears  produce  their  fruit-buds 
on  the  ends  of  the  shoots ;  the  longest  of  these 
growths  may  be  removed  without  fear  of  losing 
the  crop.  Where  a  considerable  length  of  wall  is 
available  for  planting,  an  oblique  system  of 
training  wQl  be  found  best,  and  the  lower  the 
wall  the  more  obliquely  should  the  tree  be 
trained.  In  most  cases  an  angle  of  43°  will  be 
found  suitable.  The  sap  is  much  more  equally 
distributed  when  the  tree  is  thus  trained,  and  a 
lot  of  useless  growth  at  the  extremity  of  the  tree 
is  avoided.  Cordon  trees  may  also  be  grown  on 
wall  buttresses. 

Cordon  Gooseberry  and  Currant-trees  trained  on 
north  walls  are  valuable  for  producing  late  crops 
of  these  fruits,  and  for  continuing  the  supply 
very  late  in  the  year.  These  should  now  be 
"  spurred  "  back,  but  do  not  leave  on  the  Goose- 
berry plants  too  many  si>urs.  Such  varieties  as 
Bobby,  London,  Shiner,  Leveller,  Ringer,  Sur- 
prise, Blucher,  &c„  will  produce  excellent  fruits 
grown  on  this  plan. 

THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

Bv  W.  H.  YorN»i,  Orchid  <irower  to  Sir  Frederick 
WiGAN,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn.  East  Sheen,  S.W, 

Odontoglossums. — Plants  of  0.  crispum  now  in 
various  stages  of  development  should  be  given 
generous  treatment  until  the  flower-spikes  are 
well  advanced,  when  slightly  drier  conditions  at 
the  roots  should  be  observed.  Weak  plants, 
especially  of  the  choicer  varieties,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  flower,  while  small  newly- imported 
plants  should  only  be  allowed  to  develop  two 
flower-buds,  these  being  left  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  variety.  Plants  that  have  finished 
flowering  should  be  thoroughly  rested  by  keeping 
them  well  on  the  dry  side  until  new  growth 
commences.  Any  plants  that  were  not  potted  in 
the  autumn,  and  which  are  now  growing,  may  be 
re-surfaced  or  repotted  as  their  needs  demand. 
When  preparing  these  plants  for  potting,  remove 
most  of  the  leafless  pseudo-bulbs,  so  that  large 
pots  wiU  not  be  required.  Any  pieces  of  valuable 
varieties  thus  removed  should  be  placed  on  damp 
moss,  with  the  object  of  propagating  them,  and 
thus  obtaining  duplicates  of  the  varieties.  For 
general  purposes  of  propagation  this  method  is 
not  to  be  commended,  tlie  surest  and  quickest 
plan  being  to  sever  the  rhizome  between  the  two 
last  pseudo-bulbs  developed.  This  should  be 
performed  soon  after  the  plant  has  flowered, 
when  probably  new  growths  will  develop  from 
both  these  pseudo-bulbs,  and  when  the  growths 
are  an  inch  or  two  in  length  the  division 
should  be  completed,  and  the  pieces  potted 
separately.  This  is  the  only  reliable  means  of 
duplicating  plants  of  varieties  of  Odontoglossums. 


O.  Pescatorei  needs  much  light  and  rather  less 
water  at  the  roots  when  the  plants  are  nearing 
the  flowering  stage,  otherwise  the  plants  are 
liable  to  commence  growing  without  producing 
their  flower-spikes.  O.  Hallii,  O.  luteo-purpureum^ 
O.  sceptrum,  and  others  of  this  section,  should 
be  staged  at  the  warmer  end  of  the  cool-house,, 
placing  such  members  as  O.  triumphans,  O.  tri- 
pudians,  O.  Harryanum,  O.  polyxanthum,  and  the 
forms  of  O.  crispum,  in  an  intermediate  position  - 
while  to  plants  of  the  Mexican  section,  such  as. 
O.  Eossii,  O.  Cervantesii,  O.  nebulosum,  O.  macu- 
latum,  and  O.  cordatum,  should  be  allotted  the 
cooler  end  of  the  structure.  The  natural  hybrids, 
such  as  O.  excellens,  O.  Adriante,  C>.  loochristi- 
ense,  O.  Wilckeanum,  .tc,  together  with. the  home- 
raised  hybrids,  0.  Harryano-crispum,  O.  Eolfese, 
O.  ardentissimum,  O.  bellatulum,  &c.,  should  be 
placed  in  a  favourable  position  at  the  warmei- 
end  of  the  house,  as  their  requirements  coincide- 
with  those  of  O.  crispum.  O.  cirrhosum  and 
O.  elegans  need  rather  more  heat  than  the  cool- 
house  usually  affords.  When  these  plants  are- 
approaching  the  fiowering  stage  the  application, 
of  water  must  be  somewhat  restricted,  or  growths 
will  ensue  instead  of  the  production  of  flowering- 
spikes.  O.  hastilabium  is  another  species  that 
needs  more  favourable  conditions  with  regard  to- 
heat  and  light.  This  species  suffers  from  pro- 
longed fiowering,  and  should  signs  of  weakening 
appear,  remove  the  flower  -  spikes  at  once,  and 
keep  the  plants  dry  for  a  period.  The  application, 
of  air  to  the  cool-house  at  every  available  oppor- 
tunity cannot  be  too  strongly  urged,  both  roof  and. 
wall  ventilators  should  be  used  in  mild  weather, 
but  when  cold  winds  prevail  restrict  the  ventila- 
tion to  the  lower  openings.  Whenever  the  out- 
side thermometer  does  not  indicate  a  temperature- 
below  38°,  a  little  bottom  air  should  be  permitted 
at  night-time. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Miller,  Gardener  to  Lord  Henry  C. 
Bentinck,  M.P.,  UnderleyHall,  Westmoreland. 

Creepers  on  Walls. — If  it  is  intended  to  plant 
these,  fix  the  necessary  wires  and  prepare  the- 
borders  for  their  reception.  EstabUshed  creepers- 
that  require  pruning  and  tying  should  be  seen  to,, 
taking  care  to  make  the  cuts  at  an  obtuse  angle, 
and  to  place  the  tie  neatly.  Train  the  growth  so 
that  the  wall  can  be  discerned,  as  it  adds  to  the 
effect  if  the  creepers  givea  "  traceried"  appearance. 
Tender  plants  on  walls,  such  as  Ceanothus  GIoir& 
de  Versailles,  Ceres,  and  Indigo  ;  Smilax  asper- 
rima,  Magnolia  grandiflora,  Abelia  rupestris,  &c., 
must  be  protected  from  frost.  In  addition  to- 
well-known  varieties  of  creepers,  the  following 
kiuds  are  also  good  :  Vitis  Coignetia;,this  requires 
plenty  of  room,  such  as  a  sheltered  gable — the 
colouring  of  its  foliage  is  most  brilliant  ii* 
autumn  ;  Buddleia  variabilis  Veitchiana  —  this- 
is  a  marked  improvement  on  the  type  ;  Indigofera. 
Gerardiana — this  plant  flowers  profusely  ;  Ela»ag- 
nus  aureo-pictus,  Schizophragma  hydrangeoides, 
Jasminiun  revolutum,  Garrya  elliptica,  and  Lar- 
dizabala  biternata.  The  following  plants,  being: 
strong  growers,  are  suitable  for  covering  rough 
places  or  trees  :  —  Polygonum  Baldschuanicum, 
Lycium  sinense,  and  Periploca  grieca.  Clematis, 
of  the  Jackmanni  type  should  be  cut  back,  leaving 
a  few  feet  of  last  season's  growth. 

Preparation  for  Seed-sowing. — As  seed-time  is. 
approaching  have  pans,  boxes,  and  suitable  soil 
put  in  readiness  in  order  that  sowing  can  be  done- 
without  delay.  The  compost  should  be  got 
ready  and  placed  under  cover,  and  should  consist 
of  sifted  friable  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand 
thoroughly  mixed  together  and  passed  through  a 
Ij-inch  sieve.  Place  suitable  material  for 
drainage  in  the  pans,  covering  the  drainage  with 
some  of  the  rougher  soil.  Make  the  soil  in  the 
seed-pans  moderately  firm,  filling  them  to  within 
1  inch  of  the  top.  Sift  a  small  layer  of  the 
compost  through  a  ]-inch  sieve  into  the  seed- 
pan,  make  the  surface  level,  and  then  sow 
the  seed.  Label  the  pans  carefully,  and 
next  cover  tho  seed  with  some  soil,  using 
the  |-inch  sieve  again.  Make  the  surface  firm, 
using  a  piece  of  board  for  the  purpose.  Water 
with  a  fine  rose,  or  if  the  seed  is  very  fine  dip 
the  pans  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  tank.  Shade 
till  germination  takes  place.  Fine,  small  seeds 
should  be  sown  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  not 
covered. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 

LMters  for  Publicatiorii  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
for  naming,  should  he  addressed  to  thf  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  8treet,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  weitten  on  one  bide  only  of 
THE  PAPEB,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  vHll  not  be 
planted,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— rAf  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unusr'd  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrang^'vient.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  re- 
sponsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

^\\ustrat\ons.'~-77ie  Editor  ivilt  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  fioicers,  trees,  <frc.  ;  hut  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUIN6  WEEK. 


TUESDAY, 
FRIDAY, 


Tivr  oi/R^^y-  Hort.    Soo.    Conis.    Meet. 

JAN.  .1  j       jjj^j    g^gg  g^^.    (,Qjjj    jjggj 

Jan.  27— Roy.  Bot.  Soc.  Meet. 


BALES   FOR  THE   WEEK. 


MONDAY,  JaNUAEY  2,3- 

Grcenhouse  Plants,  Gladioli,  Border  Plants,  &c.,  at 
67  &  68,  Cheapside.  E  C,  by  Protlieroe  iSi  Morris,  at  12. 

TUESDAY,  Janfaev  24- 

Important  Unreserved  sale  of  Nursei-y  Stock,  at  The 
Nurseries.  South  Woodford,  by  order  of  Mr.  John 
Fraser,  liy  Protlieroe  tt  Morris,  at  11.    (Three  days). 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUAUV  I'.i- 

Azaleas  and  Palms  from  Belgium  :  Roses,  Begonias, 
&c.,  at  Protlieroe  tfe  Morris  s  rooms,  at  12. — Enor- 
-  mouseonsignment  of  2.292  cases  of  Japanese  Liliunis, 
1,800  Peonies,  Tuberoses,  Lily  of  the  Valley.  &e  , 
at  3  o'clock,  by  Prol  heroe  ,t  Morris.- Palms,  Azaleas, 
Roses,  I  ilies,  Ac  ,  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  38,  King  Street , 
Covent  Garden,  at  12.30 

FRIDAY,  JANPAKV  27— 

Flowering  Shrubs,  Spiraeas,  Roses,  &c.,  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris's  Rooms,  at  12.  —  Imported  and  Estab- 
lished Orchids,  at  Protheroe  &.  Morris's  Rooms,  at 
12.30. 

'{For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columTii  ) 


AVEBAOE  TEiaTERATtjRE  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-38-4'. 

ACTtJAL  TEMPEKATnRES  :— 

London. —  Il'('ri,;r5(/a(/,  January  18  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  42'' ; 
Min.  .34°. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. — Tliursdati,  Jan.  lit 
(10  A.M.) :  Bar.,  3u  3 ;  Temp.,  37'.    Weather- 
foggy. 
PboVINCEs.— H'crfnfsdai/,  Jan.  18  (6  P.M.):  Max.  43', 
Cornwall ;  Ula.  34',  N.E.  of  gcotlaud. 


A  GROUP  of  insects  which  in- 
Mites.  eludes  such  pests  as  the  itch- 
mite,  the  sheep  -  scab,  llie 
Currant-bud-mite,  the  red-spider,  the  bulb- 
oiite,  and  others,  has  a  painful  interest  tor 
many,  and  a  special  interest  for  gardeners. 
Many  of  the  insects  justify  their  name  by  their 
extreme  minuteness,  and  they  escape  obser- 
vation not  only  from  this  cause,  but  from 
the  fact  that  having  done  all  the  mischief  of 
■which  they  are  capable,  they  migrate  else- 
where, so  that  when  the  microscopist  turns 
his  lens  on  the  galls  or  other  excrescences 
which  result  from  their  puncture,  no  mites 
are  to  be  seen.  So  difficult  is  the  study  of 
these  creatures,  and  so  generally  unattrac- 
tive are  they,  unless  to  professed  specialists, 
that  comparatively  few  entomologists  have 
devoted  their  attention  to  them.  Among 
the  most  indefatigable  and  most  acute  inves- 
tigators of  the  Acarin-ri  is  our  valued  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  AlbepiT  Michael,  to  whom 
we  are  under  great  obligations  for  informa- 
tion on  these  creatures,  and  whose  works, 
published  by  the  Ray  Society  in  1883,  1887, 
1901,  and  1903,  are  standard  works  on  the 
■subject  on  which  they  treat.  A  summary 
of  Mr.  Michael's  observations,  together 
with  those  of  other  investigators,  is  con- 
tained in  a  pamphlet  which  is  pitblished 
separately,    having  originally    been   issued 


in  the  Proa-edings  of  the  United  States 
National  Jluseum,  vol.  xxviii.  (1904).  This  is 
entitled  a  monograph  of  the  Acarira  or 
mites,  and  is  prepared  by  Mr.  Nathan 
Banks.  It  is  full  of  anatomical  details, 
which  appeal  mainly  to  entomologists,  but 
many  of  the  creatures  concern  gardeners,  as 
anyone  who  has  to  deal  with  red  spiderknows. 
Mr.  Banks  tells  us  that  flowers  of-sulphur, 
applied  either  as  a  dry  powder  or  as  a  spray, 
is  the  best  remedy.  Campbell's  fumigator, 
we  may  add,  is  well  spoken  of  in  this  con- 
nection. Bisulphide  of  lime  and  tobacco 
water  may  also  be  used  advantageously. 

Ticks  are  not  only  directly  injurious  to 
the  animals  on  which  they  feed,  but  many 
of  them  are  subject  to  parasites  which  when 
conveyed  into  the  blood  cause  fevers  and 
other  diseases.  For  ticks  which  affect 
poultry,  the  author  recommends  that  the 
hen-house  be  washed  out  with  kerosene, 
benzine,  or  gasoline,  or  the  house  be  white- 
washed with  carbolated  lime  ;  a  mixture  of 
kerosene  and  sulphur  plastered  upon  the 
roosts  is  also  very  useful. 

The  bulb-mite,  Rhizoglyphus  hyacinthi, 
is  responsible  for  an  enormous  amount  of 
damage.  It  burrows  into  healthy  tissue, 
thereby  giving  entrance  to  destructive  fungi 
and  bacteria.  The  best  way,  says  our 
author,  is  to  burn  the  affected  bulbs  as  soon 
as  the  mite  is  discovered;  but  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  less  drastic  measures  are 
sometimes  successful.  Some  growers,  Mr. 
Banks  tells  us,  secure  good  results  by  the 
following  treatment :—"  The  soil  of  infested 
plants  is  allowed  to  become  dry,  then  the 
bulbs  are  taken  out  and  washed  in  tobacco- 
water  and  soft-soap,  with  a  small  amount  of 
washing  soda.  Then  they  are  sprinkled 
with  freshly-slaked  lime  and  left  for  two 
days.  Then  they  are  washed  with  the  same 
solution  as  before,  to  which  a  little  petro- 
leum has  been  added.  They  are  then 
repotted,  and  often  do  well." 

The  itch-mite,  Sarcoptes,  is  anotlier  of  this 
family  whose  presence  is  not  regarded  with 
complacency.  Cleanliness  and  the  applica- 
tion of  sulphur  ointment  are  the  well-tried 
remedies.  Sheep-scab  is  another  most  un- 
welcome visitor  —  he  may  be  ousted  by 
tobacco  -  water  and  sulphur  used  warm. 
Another  group  too  well  known  to  the  gar- 
dener—at least  so  far  as  the  mischief  done 
by  the  species  is  concerned— is  the  Erio- 
phyida?,  better  known  as  Phytoptida\ 
The  creatures  are  readily  overlooked,  so 
minute  are  they,  and  hence  some  of  the 
hairy  or  scaly  excrescences  on  the  leaves 
caused  by  these  mites  were  once  considered 
to  be  fungi,  and  named  Erineum.  'When 
the  hairs  attract  notice  the  mites  have  dis- 
appeared, another  reason  why  the  botanists 
have  been  misled.  The  Pear-leaf  blister  is 
very  common  in  this  country,  and  is  due  to 
the  puncture  of  a  mite,  Eriophyes  (Phytop- 
tus)  pyri.  The  insects  pass  the  winter  in 
the  buds,  and  begin  to  feed  before  the  leaves 
are  unrolled.  They  form  red  blister -like 
spots  nearly  a  fourth  of  an  inch  across. 
These  spots  become  green  by  June  and  then 
turn  brown,  and  the  tissue  becomes  hard 
and  corky.  The  spots  often  coalesce  and 
form  large  blotches.  Professor  Slingerland 
has  shown  that  they  can  be  practically  ex- 
terminated by  spraying  tlie  trees  in  winter 
with  kerosene  emulsion  diluted  with  from 
five  to  seven  parts  of  water.  The  Black 
Currant  Gall-mite,   Eriophyes   ribis,   pene- 


trates the  buds,  causing  them  to  swell,  and 
badly  infested  buds  die  before  opening. 
The  mites  breed  throughout  the  year.  They 
migrate  in  the  spring  when  the  buds  are 
opening,  and  may  be  destroyed  at  this  time 
by  a  wash  of  soft-soap  and  sulphur.  It  has 
been  observed  that  this  species  can  stand 
upright  and  even  jump  into  the  air  and  be 
carried  some  distance  by  the  wind.  In  this 
country  attempts  to  destroy  the  mite  have 
not  been  attempted  with  much  success. 
Mr.  Banks  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
work,  and  the  thanks  of  the  community  are 
due  to  the  authorities  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  and  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum. 

Our  Supplementary  Illustration  to  the 
present  issue  represents  a  view  in  the  conserva- 
tory at  Upton  Grove,  Tetbury,  the  residence  of 
C.  Haedino,  Esq.  A  conservatory  is  very  pleasing 
at  this  dull  season  of  the  year,  when  well  fur- 
nished with  flowering  subjects  such  a?  those 
depicted  in  our  illustration,  including  Cinerarias, 
Primulas,  Richardias,  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
&c.  How  trying  the  effects  of  such  fogs  as  we 
have  recently  experienced  are'  to  those  having 
the  charge  of  plants  under  glass  is  only  too  pain- 
fully evident  when  one  passes  through  such 
structures  as  these  after  a  dense  fog.  To  see 
one's  plants,  which  have  entailed  months  of 
skOfiil  culture,  ruined  by  the  sudden  descent  of 
such  climatic  conditions  is  discouraging.  A  gar- 
doner's  life,  however,  with  all  its  disappointments, 
has  its  compensating  joys. 

The  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.  —  Sub- 
scribers to  this  Fund  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
Mr.  George  Smith,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  Society,  has  successfully 
passed  the  examination  of  the  Sanitary  Institute, 
a  circumstance  which  leads  us  to  hope  that,  thanks 
to  the  aid  afforded  in  his  earlier  years,  the  founda- 
tions of  his  future  success  are  securely  laid. 

The  Congress  of  the  French   Society 

OF  ■'  ChrySANTHEMISTS  ■■  will  be  held  in  Paris 
in  the  autumn  of  1905,  at  Caen  in  1900,  and  at 
Toulouse  in  1907. 

Flowers  in  Season. — From  Messrs.  James 
Smith  A-  Sons,  Darley  Dale,  we  have  received 
excellently  flowered  examples  of  a  new  variety 
of  the  Mediterranean  Heath,  a  plant  well  known 
to  travellers  in  districts  bordering  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Messrs.  Smith  state:  "'We  are  sending 
you  sample  blooms  of  Erica  niediterranea  hy- 
brida,  which  was  raised  in  these  nurseries  some 
years  ago.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  E.  herbacea 
carnea,  as  each  shoot  is  tipped  with  white  during 
the  summer.  The  plants  have  been  in  flower 
since  the  beginning  of  December,  growing  at  an 
altitude  of  GOO  feet  above  the  sea-level.  They 
succeed  best  in  dry,  brown,  loamy  soil.  It  is  a  | 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  variety  of  hardy 
Heaths." 

Bulb  Society  of  Haarlem.— The  quinquen- 
nial exhibition  of  the  Royal  Bulb  Growers'  Society 
of  Holland  will,  as  we  have  already  announced, 
be  held  at  Haarlem  from  March  17  to  21  next. 
The  exhibition  it  is  expected  will  be  large  and 
interesting,  and  though  mainly  national  in  its 
objects,  English  and  other  foreign  judges  will  be 
asked  to  adjudicate  upon  the  exhibits,  and  will 
meet  with  a  cordial  reception. 

Edinburgh  Exhibition  — Atthe  Grandlnter- 
national  Show  to  he  held  at  Edinburgh  on 
September  13,  14  and  15,  1905,  Messrs.  'William 
Bull  &  Sons  are  offering,  through  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  special  prizes, 
including  a  Silver  Cup  value  ten  guineas  and 
£5  in  cash,  for  new  plants  sent  out  by  the  firm  of 
'William  Bull  &  Sons. 
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British  Gardeners'  Association.— Nearly 

one  hundred  gardeners  of  Eeigate,  Eedhill  and 
district  assembled  at  Eedhill  on  Tuesday,  the 
10th  inst.,  to  hear  an  address  delivered  hy  Mr. 
Watson,  of  Kew,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Gar- 
deners' Association.  The  meeting  was  enthusias- 
tically in  favour  of  the  project,  only  one  gardener 
•present  offering  any  opposition,  whilst  a  resolu- 
■tion  to  form  a  branch  of  the  Association  in  that 
district  was  adopted  almost  unanimously.  Mr. 
'Seaman,  head  gardener  at  Margery  Hall,  Eeigate, 
was  elected  local  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

On  Friday  the  13th  inst.,  a  meeting  was 

■held  in  the  Free  Library  at  Swansea  to  hear 
addresses  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Pettigkew,  of  Cardiff, 
and  Mr.  E.  Hoopek  Pearson,  London.  An  ex- 
Mayor  of  Swansea  presided,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
inclement  weather,  there  were  upwards  of  fifty 
•gardeners  and  nurserymen  present.  It  was  unani- 
laously  decided  to  establish  a  local  branch  of  the 
"British  Gardeners'  Association.  Mr.  D.  Bliss, 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Parks  at  Swansea, 
■was  appointed  to  be  the  local  Secretary,  and  he 
at  once  started  with  a  list  of  twenty  or  more 
•candidates. 

A  Trip  to  Paris. — On  Saturday  last  a  party 
■of  gardeners  from  Evesham  and  the  district 
started  for  Paris,  where  they  intend  to  study  the 
imethods   of   French   gardeners,  with    particular 

reference  to  the  forcing  of  Lettuce  and  other 
■outdoor    vegetables.     For   years   it  has    been  a 

matter  of  surprise  that  glass  is  not  more  utilised 
■"in  the  Vale  of  Evesham,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
practical  demonstration  of  what  can  be  done  by 
a  comparatively  small  outlay  will  have  the  effect 
«<jf  inducing  local  growers  to  adopt  this  system  of 
-culture.  About  thirty  prominent  growers  were 
'included  in  the  party. 

One  of   the   French   gardening  papers— 

we  will  not  mention  its  name — begs  its  readers 
'to  receive  the  English  visitors  with  every  courtesy 
'"at  the  gate,"  but  not  to  tell  their  "hereditary 
■enemies  "  anything  beyond  what  all  the  world 
'knows.  This  looks  very  much  as  if  our  con- 
•temporary  is  not  anxious  that  the  visitors  should 
(proceed  beyond  the  gate.  Happily  for  us,  our 
•own  experience  shows  that  French  gardeners  as 
•■a  rule  are  most  desirous  to  be  of  assistance  to 
*heir  visitors,  and  do  not  treat  them  as  enemies. 

Manures    for    Chrysanthemums.  —  M. 

GEORaE  Truffaut's  researches  show  that  while 
•Jbhere  are  differences  in  constitution  as  regards 
•varieties,  y«t  as  a  whole  it  may  be  said  that  if  it 
■is  desired  to  grow  dwarf,  robust  plants  with  firm, 
•regularly  -  distributed  foliage  and  brightly- 
•  coloured  flowers,  the  following  facts  must  be 
'borne  in  mind : — Phosphoric  acid  assists  in  the 
-formation  of  woody  tissue  and  chlorophyll, 
hastens  the  production  of  flowers,  and  specially 
heightens  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours.  With- 
-out  potash  the  leaves  are  flaccid,  the  stems 
follow,  the  flowers  of  bad  shape,  and  their 
^development  retarded.  Excess  of  nitrogenous 
.manure  is  singularly  ini'urions  to  the  Chrysanthe- 
.mum.  Details  of  M.  Teuffaut's  investigations 
.are  given  in  the  Chrysanthivie. 

The  Rainfall  in  1904.— In  last  week's  issue 
•detailed  information  was  given  respecting  the 
amount  of  rainfall  at  Eothamsted  during  the 
past  y.ear.  The  particulars  from  Eothamsted  are 
specially  interesting,  because  the  gauge  there  is 
much  larger,  and  offers  better  facilities  for  accurate 
observations  than  those  possessed  in  most  gardens. 
•Our  valued  correspondent,  Mr.  Mawlet,  has  also 
kept  our  readers  fully  informed  concerning  the 
xainf  all  and  state  of  weather  generally  inWest  Hert- 
fordshire, and  these  have  been  supplemented  by  the 
■returns  from  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society's 
.gardens  at  Wisley,  in  Surrey.  Several  correspon- 
'dents  have  also  kindly  furnished  us  with  informa- 
<tion  of  the  amount  of  rainfall  registered  in  private 
.•gardens,  and  though  our  space  will  not  permit  of 


these  being  given  in  detail,  we  have  pleasure  in 
appending  the  totals.  Mr.  H.  Pare,  Trent  Park 
Gardens,  New  Barnet,  registered  23^  inches  ;  Mr. 
A.  H.  Hall,  Bostock  Hall  Gardens,  Middlewich, 
Cheshire,  2-t'79  inches ;  Mr.  Frank  J.  Claek, 
Wistow  Hall  Gardens,  Leicestershire,  19  81  inches, 
being  4  inches  below  the  average  for  the  past 
sixty-two  years  ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Lovte,  D'Abernon 
Chase  Gardens,  Leatherhead,  Surrey,  2^i^G8  inches, 
as  against  42^47  inches  in  1903;  and  Mr.  Neil 
Sinclair,  Hampton  Manor,  Warwickshire,  22^57 
inches,  being  10'50  inches  less  than  that  for  1903. 
The  highest  temperature  during  the  year  at 
Hampton  Manor  was  80"  (shade),  on  August  3, 
and  the  lowest  7°  on  November  23.  The  greatest 
degree  of  sun-heat  was  132°,  on  August  3.  Mr. 
W.  W.  Pettiqee-w,  Eoath  Public  Park,  Cardiff, 
4228  rain  in  1904,  as  compared  with  56-37  in  1903. 

Hybridisation  of  Pineapples.— The  fol- 
lowing extract  on  this  subject  is  taken  from  the 
Annual  Report  on  the  Public  Gardens  and  Plan- 
tations, Jamaica,  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1904 :  — "  With  a  view  of  raising  a  variety  of 
Pine  that  would  combine  the  fine  appearance  and 
shipping  qualities  of  the  Smooth  Cayenne  with 
the  delicious  flavour  of  the  Ripley,  experiments 
in  hybridisation  were  instituted  in  the  year  1901. 
As  a  result  of  the  initial  experiment,  sixty-four 
plants  were  raised  and  planted  out.  The  Ripley 
flowers  were  cross-fertilised  between  April  25  and 
May  20, 1901,  and  the  fruits  ripened  in  the  middle 
of  July ;  the  seeds  were  sown  in  clean  sand  the 
first  week  in  August,  the  seedlings  potted  into 
Bamboo  pots  early  in  September,  1901,  and 
planted  out  at  a  distance  of  2  feet  apart  in 
August,  1902.  Several  of  the  plants  very  quickly 
took  the  lead  and  grew  vigorously,  whilst  a 
number  of  them  exhibit  a  very  feeble  constitu- 
tion :  all  differ  from  each  other  in  appearance — 
some  are  spineless  like  the  male  parent,  and 
some  are  spiny  like  the  Ripley.  The  first  fruit 
was  cut  on  November  18,  1903,  and  was  fairly 
good;  the  second  one  was  stolen — it  resembled 
very  closely  the  '  Eed  Spanish.'  The  third  to 
ripen  was  a  curiosity,  a  rather  poor  '  Cayenne,' 
devoid  of  top.  Others  are  now  developing  fruits. 
During  1901  preparations  were  made  for  extend- 
ing this  important  work,  and  in  the  following 
year,  1902,  Cayenne,  Eipley,  and  Queen  were 
brought  into  flower  at  the  same  time  to  permit  of 
crossing  and  intercrossing,  resulting  in  the 
following  being  raised:  — 

Ripley  x  Cayenne    900  seedlings. 

Cayenue  x  Ripley    800        „ 

Queen  x  Cayenne     100        ,, 

Queen  x  Ripley        25 

Ripley  X  Queen        120        ,, 

Fertilised  by  natural  means      ...    250 

Total    2,195 

These  have  been  planted  out  at  a  distance  of 
9  inches  apart  in  nursery  beds,  to  be  grown  on  to 
the  sucker  size  and  treated  as  such  when  large 
enough,  e.g.,  dug  up,  trimmed,  and  planted  out 
in  '  field '  beds.  The  third  batch,  numbering 
500,  raised  in  1903,  is  now  being  nursed  in  3- inch 
pots  in  the  glass-house." 

Skin  Irritation. — The  inflammation  of  the 
skin  caused  by  incautious  handling  of  Rhus 
Toxicodendron  is  well  known.  A  similar  effect  is 
produced  by  Primula  obconica.  The  record  of 
these  facts  has  induced  Mr.  Maiden  to  search  for 
other  cases  of  a  similar  kind.  Omitting  such 
plants  as  the  Nettles,  Mr.  Maiden  enumerates 
Phlebatium  argenteum  (RutaceK),  Dysoxylon 
Eichiiand  D.  Muelleri  (Meliaceie),  Rhus  radicans, 
diversiloba,  and  vernix  (Anacardiacse)  ;  Castanos- 
permuiu  australe  (Leguminosse), Eucalyptus  macu- 
lata,  E.  hemiphloia  (Myrtacese),  Cassinia  acu- 
leata,  Pyrethrum  Parthenium  (Composita?), 
Primula  obconica,  P.  sinensis  (Primulacea?), 
ExCfficaria  Agallocha,E.  parviflora(Euphorbiacf  tf) 
Thuya  Douglasi,  Carricre  [We  are  not  able  to 
identify  this  name.     Carrijre  does  not  mention  it. 


and  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  plant 
intended  be  Thuya  plicata  =  gigantea,  which  seems 
the  more  probable,  or  Pseudotsuga  Douglasi]  ; 
Hyacinthus  orientalis,  Richardia  iethiopica.  No 
doubt  the  list  could  be  widely  extended  ;  but  it 
would  be  desirable  to  distinguish  between  those 
that  act  merely  as  mechanical  irritants,  like  the 
hairs  of  Muouna  or  the  raphides  of  bulbs,  and 
those  that  introduce  some  actually  poisonous 
matter  into  the  blood. 

National  Fruit-Growers'  Federation.— 

The  meeting  of  the  Council  took  place  on  Monday, 
January  16,  in  the  new  Hall  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  Vincent  Square,  Westminster. 
Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Coenwallis  presided,  supported  by 
Col.  C.  W.  Long,  M.P.,  President-Elect.  Mr. 
Waghoen,  barrister-at-law,  kindly  attended,  and 
had  a  long  conference  with  the  growers  present 
on  the  subject  of  Preferential  Railway  Rates,  and 
treatment  of  home-grown  fruit  in  transit  com- 
pared with  that  imported  from  abroad.  The 
discussion  was  of  a  most  important  and  interest- 
ing character,  and  when  concluded  the  Council 
of  the  Federation  appointed  Mr.  Miskin  to 
represent  them  officially  as  a  witness  before  the 
Departmental  Committee  now  sitting  to  enquire 
into  the  above  question.  The  new  Railway 
Services  Committee,  consisting  of  seven  members, 
was  then  definitely  appointed.  The  Finance 
Committee  presented  their  Report,  which  showed 
a  considerable  improvement  in  the  position  of  the 
Federation  during  the  past  year.  After  the 
rising  of  the  Council  the  new  Railway  Committee 
held  a  preliminary  meeting. 

Redout^'S  Works. — In  the  current  number 
of  the  Journal  of  Botany  is  an  important  note 
relating  to  the  date  of  publication  of  the  several 
parts  of  Redoute's  Liliacea;,  and  of  the  same 
author's  Les  Roses,  and  Choix  des  plus  belles  Fleurs. 
Like  the  similar  bibliographical  note  relating  to 
the  Pineium  Britannicum,  published  in  our 
columns,  this  note  is  the  work  of  Mr.  B.  B. 
Woodward,  to  whom  the  thanks  of  students  are 
specially  due. 

The  Cypress-Pines  of  New  South  Wales. 

— Mr.  Maiden,  in  the  Forest  Flora  of  New  South 
Wales,  vol.  ii.,  part  2,  has  an  interesting  chapter 
on  the  Australian  species  of  Callitris.  They  vary 
greatly,  so  that  field-knowledge  is  indispensable 
to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  genus.  The 
trees  are  beautiful  and  very  fragrant,  yield- 
ing useful  timber  of  showy  appearance.  The 
resin  called  sandarac  is  obtained  from  these 
trees,  but  at  present  little  use  is  made  of  it 
in  Australia.  "  There  is  nothing,"  says  Mr. 
Maiden,  "  more  delightful  than  the  approach  on  a 
winter  evening  to  a  township  where  Cypress-Pine 
is  used  as  a  fuel.  Its  delicious  perfume  is  borne 
on  the  air  for  miles,  and  is  often  the  first  intima- 
tion that  the  weary  traveller  experiences  that  he 
is  approaching  a  human  habitation,  and  that  his 
long  journey  is  drawing  to  a  close."  Eight 
species,  natives  of  New  South  Wales,  are  de- 
scribed and  figured  by  Mr.  Maiden,  viz.,  oolumel- 
laris,  Macleayana,  verrucosa,  robusta,  Muelleri, 
propinqua,  calcarata,  and  cupressiformis.  There 
are  thirteen  species  in  all,  for  the  Algerian  plant, 
to  our  thinking,  is  no  Callitris,  but  a  Tetraclinis  ; 
though,  according  to  Dr.  T.  A.  Henry,  the  resin 
is  identical  in  composition  to  that  of  the  Austra- 
lian species.  The  African  Widdringtonias  are 
also  nearly  allied  to  but  distinct  from  the  true 
Callitris.  With  the  usual  perversity  of  popular 
names,  these  trees  are  not  Cypresses,  and  are  still 
more  widely  separate  from  Pines. 

Floras  of  India.— The  recent  announce- 
ment of  the  undertaking  of  a  Flora  of  the 
Punjab  by  Mr.  Deummond  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  is  another  step  towards  completion  of  the 
botanical  survey  of  the  country.  Of  existing  works 
on  the  botany  of  India  the  most  important,  of 
course,  is  Sir  Joseph   Hooker's  Flora  o/  British 
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India,  For  Western  India  there  is  a  Flora  under 
preparation  at  Kew  by  Dr.  Theodore  Cooke, 
late  Principal  of  the  College  of  Science  at  Poona. 
In  Bengal  we  have  Major  Pkain's  Bengal  Plants 
in  addition  to  that  valuable  publication  the 
Annals  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  and  the 
Records  of  the  Botanical  Survey  of  India.  For 
Upper  India'  there^ is  [Mr.  Duthie's  Flora  of  the 
Upper  Gangetie  Flain,  the  first  volume  of  which 
has  been  lately  published.  The  author  is  now 
busy  with  the  subsequent  volumes  at  Kew.  In 
Southern  India  much  valuable  botanical  work  is 
being  accomplished  by  Mr.  C.  A.  B.\rber,  the 
Government  Botanist  there,  and  our  knowledge 
of  the  resources  of  that  part  of  the  country  in 
this  respect  is  steadily  expanding.  Thanks  to  a 
complete  organisation  presided  over  by  Major 
Prain  as  Director  of  the  Botanical  Siirvey  of 
India,  the  general  progress  in  Botany  is  as  satis- 
factory as  that  in  Agriculture,  and  further 
advancement  is  undoubtedly  "  the  order  of  the 
day."  Indian  Planting  and  Gardening. 

Donations  to  Gardening  Charities.— 
The  Altrincham  and  District  Gardeners'  Im- 
provement Society  has  been  enabled,  by  means 
of  concerts  promoted  by  it  during  1904,  to 
forward  sums  of  £31  10s.  to  the  Gardeners'  Kojal 
Benevolent  Institution,  and  of  .£15  to  the  Eoyal 
Gardeners'  Orphan  ^  Fund.  This  is  worthy  of 
imitation  by  similar  gardening  societies.  Two 
pounds  in  addition  were  granted  to  purposes  of 
local  charity. 

"The  RATEPAYER'S  Guide."— We  can  best 
describe  the  scope  of  this  pamphlet  by  quoting 
fron  its  sub-title,  which  states  that  it  contains  : 
"Notes  upon  the  assessment  of  property  to  and 
appeals  against  the  poor  rate.  Machinery,  hypo- 
thetical tenant,  unoccupied  property,  caretakers, 
new  houses,  residences,  public-houses,  brickfields, 
mines,  advertising  stations,  tithe  rent-charge, 
woods,  sporting  rights,  agricultural  land,  small 
tenements  and  compounding  forms,  and  remarks 
as  to  appeals,  reports  of  eases,"  are  all  passed 
in  review.  As  the  author,  Mr.  Goddaed, 
states  that  he  has  had  thirty  years'  experience 
as  an  estate  agent,  surveyor  and  valuer,  his 
opinions  thould  be  of  value  to  those  who 
need  his  assistance.  It  will  he  of  interest 
to  our  readers  if  we  quote  the  paragraph 
relating  to  the  rating  of  woods: — "The  Eating 
Act,  1871,  defines  land  used  for  the  growth  of 
timber  for  a  plantation  or  a  wood,  and  not  subject 
to  any  right  of  common,  as  rateable  according  to 
its  value  in  its  natural  and  unimproved  state,  i.e., 
as  uncultivated  land  without  any  timuer  upon  it." 
The  following  pnragraph  defines  the  law  re- 
specting agricultm-al  land:— "By  the  Agricul- 
tural Bates  Act,  1896,  the  occupier  of  agricultural 
land  is  liable  to  pay  one  half  only  of  the  rate  in 
the  pound,  payable  in  respect  of  building  and 
other  hereditaments.  '  Agricultural  land '  is 
defined  as  '  any^  land  used  as  arable,  meadow,  or 
.  pasture  ground  only,  cottage  gardens  exceeding 
one  quarter  of  an  acre,  market  gardens,  nursery 
grounds,  orchards,  or  allotments,  but  does  not 
include  land  occupied  together  with  a  house,  as  a 
park,  gardens,  other  than  as  aforesaid,  pleasure 
grounds,  or  any  land  kept  or  preserved  mainly  or 
exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  sport  or  recreation, 
or  land  used  as  a  racecom-se."  Glasshouses  in  or 
on  a  market  garden  (must  be  rated  as  buildings, 
and  not  as  agricultural  land."  The  book  is  pub- 
lished hy  the  author  at  St.  Stephen's  Chambers, 
Wolverham25ton . 

'  Toughened  Glass  for  Garden  Struc- 
ture.— A  short  time  since  a  Bordeau.\  news- 
paper. La  Girondc,  drew  attention  to  a  new  mate- 
rial for  garden  and  other  structures,  which  it 
termed  "  Yerre  arme  "  —  glass  -  armoui-ed  iron 
meshwork.  These  remarks  have  been  translated 
by  Mr.  Macdonald,  IJ.B.M.  Consul  at  Bordeaux, 
and  are  now.  jn.the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Oifice. 


A  meshwork  of  wire  of  any  pattern  or  measure- 
ment— square,  oblong,  octagonal,  &c., — isembedded 
in  liquid  glass,  so  as  to  form,  when  cooled  and 
trimmed  or  polished,  slabs,  shelves,  kc,  suitable 
for  carrying  pots,  ic,  or  for  use  in  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  conservatories  and  other  structures.  Severe 
tests  give  excellent  results  in  favour  of  the  new 
invention,  and  we  think  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  it  may  be  made  subservient  to  decorative 
purposes,  based  on  the  wirework.  Nowadays 
the  wireworker  produces  very  artistic  designs  in 
iron,  brass,  nickel,  copper,  &c. ;  these,  armoured  or 
coated  with  glass  to  regulated  depths,  might  be 
made  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  weight- 
carrying  and  ornamentation.  Doubtless  those 
concerned  in  horticultural  architecture  will  see 
to  all  this. 

DICTIONNAIRE  ICONOGRAPHIQUE  DES  OR- 
CHIDEES. — The  number  ijublished  in  December 
last  contains  coloured  figures  of — 1,  Cattleya 
velutina,  Eehb.  f ,  ;  2,  Cyripedium  Orion,  Sander  : 
3,  C.  Villebois  MarcLl,;.Cappe  ;  4,  C.  Manto,  Eolfe ; 
5,  Epidendrum  prismatocarpum,  Echb.  f.  ;  6,  E. 
raniferum,  Lindl.  ;  7,  Eria  clavicaulis.  Wall ;  8, 
Eulophidium  Ledieni,  De  Wild  ;  9,  Lycaste  Skin- 
neri  var.  bellemmensis,  Cogniaux. ;  10,  Odonto- 
glcssum  crispum  var.  Karthausi,  Hort. ;  11,  O. 
armainvilliersense  var.  ardentissima,  Eolfe ;  12, 
Oncidium  Warcewiczii,  Echb.  f.';  13,  Schomburg- 
kia  undulata,  Lindl.  This  useful  little  publica- 
tion' is  edited  and  published  by  M.  Goossens, 
Avenue  Walkiers,  Auderghem,  Brussels. 

Snowdrops. — To  see  Snowdrops  in  flower  in 
the  open-air  near  London  on  January  15,  in  the 
midst  of  such  weather  as  we  have  had,  is  suffi- 
ciently noteworthy,  lut  when  we  say  that  the 
locality  was  the  garden  on  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment the  fact  is  more  remarkable. 

"American  Gardening."— The  Fruit-Grower 

Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  announces  that  every 
subscriber  whose  name  appeared  on  the  books 
of  American  Gardening,  the  weekly  horticul- 
tural paper  formerly  published  at  New  York, 
will  receive  this  month  a  copy  of  the  Fruit- 
Grower,  instead  of  the  former  publication. 
American  Gardening  will  cease  to  be  published, 
and  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  this 
Company  will  fulfil  all  unexpired  subscriptions  to 
American  Gardening.  The  F-rui(-(?ro«;er  is  a  large- 
sized  "  live  "  paper,  which  would  be  more  attrac- 
tive were  the  obtrusive  announcements  relegated 
to  their  legitimate  place  in  the  advertisement 
columns. 

The  Cold  Weather  on  the  Riviera.— The 
Cote  d'Azur  is  not  invariably  warm  and  sunny. 
A  recent  cold  "  snap  "  has  done  much  damage  to 
the  flowers,  and  has  affected  prices  in  Covent 
Garden.  The  w-eather  was  the  worst  ever  known 
on  the  Eiviera,  and  the  damage  done  to  flowers  is 
enormous.  The  total  losses  sustained  by  the 
destruction  of  the  flowers  is  placed  at  d£l.'-0,000  or 
more.  Market  gardeners  and  others  declare  they 
are  crippled  for  the  season.  The  scent  trade  will 
certainly  sufi'er  heavy  losses,  while  the  Orange- 
trees  have  been  severely  frost-bitten.  The 
tropical  garden  at  Monte  Carlo  has  suffered 
terribly. 

"THALACKER'S     Adressbuch      und      Ka- 

LENDER." — This  is  a  very  convenient  little  book 
for  those  who  have  dealings  with  German  nur- 
serymen, as  it  contains  a  list  of  the  commercial 
firms  in  all  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  the 
Empire,  together  with  a  diary  and  various  notes 
useful  to  gardeners.  It  would  be  improved  by 
the  addition  of  an  .alphabetical  list  of  the  names 
of  jiersons  as  v.'cll  as  of  places.  We  had  some 
difficulty,  for  instance,  in  finding  the  names  of  Mr. 
Spath  and  of  Jlessrs.  Seidel,  of  Dresden  and  Bey- 
roydt.  The  railway  map  is  too  small  to  be  of  much 
service,  and,  owing  probably  to  the  want  of  space 
to  put  it  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe.  Altona 
apf  eirs   on   the   left    side  ^of    that  [^river.    The 


following  remarks  taken  from  the  preface  will  h& 
read  with  interest: — "During  the  year  1904  [Ger- 
man] business  transactions  with  foreign  countries- 
have  remained  about  the  same.  That  which  ha& 
been  gained  on  the  one  hand  by  a  brisk  export; 
trade  to  England  and  America,  and  by  the  foster- 
ing of  intercourse  with  Austria  and  other  neigh- 
bouring countries,  has,  on  the  other  hand,  scarcely 
compensated  for  the  injury  to  the  horticulturat 
trade  caused  by  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  It  iss 
undeniable  that  the  insecure  political  position  of 
Russia  will  have  still  further  a  disastrous  influ- 
ence upon  our  transactions,  and  as  the  ultimate- 
results  of  the  war  cannot  as  yet  be  foreseen,  it: 
is  not  possible  to  realise  how  severely  and  per- 
manently injured  trade  interests  will  be.'" 
The  "  Adressbuch "  is  published  by  Beenhabd- 
Thalacker,  Leipzig-Gohlis,  and  may  be  had 
from  Messrs.  Williams  &  Nobgate. 

The  Fruit  Industry. — The  Departmental; 
Committee  appointed  by  Lord  Onslow  to  inquire^ 
into  and  report  upon  the  fruit  industry  of  Greatr 
Britain  held  sittings  on  the  17th  and  18th  inst. 
Evidence  was  taken  from  the  following  wit- 
nesses :— Col.  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  K.C.M.G... 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  Mr. 
Brooke-Hunt,  Superintending  Inspector  of  the- 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  ;  Mr.  W„ 
Chambers,  and  Sir  Thomas  Pink. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution.— On  Thursday  last,  as  these  pages  wer6^ 
passing  through  the  press,  the  supporters  of  this. 
Institution  met  at  Covent  Garden  Hotel  to  trans- 
act the  business  pertaining  to  the  annual  meeting;- 
and  to  elect  a  number  of  pensioners  to  the  Fund- 
In  the  evening  the  Committee  and  friends  met  at- 
the  annual  friendly  supper.  Owing  to  our  having 
to  print  a  much  larger  number  of  copies  than 
formerly,  by  reason  of  our  increased  circulation., 
these  pages  have  to  be  sent  to  press  earlier ;  but. 
a  report  will  be  given  next  week. 

Lawns.  —  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co- 
publish  a  little  pamphlet  on  the  formation  and 
management  of  lawns,  cricket  fields,  putting: 
greens,  and  other  grassy  grounds.  The  direc- 
tions given  are  clear  and  practical. 

"  Le  Jardin"  and  "The  Garden."— It: 
is  becoming  customary,  following  in  this 
respect  the  long- established  practice  of  the^ 
Botanical  Maga^nne,  to  dedicate  the  annual 
volumes  of  the  gardening  periodicals  to  certain 
distinguished  gardeners.  The  last  volume  o£ 
The  Garden  was  thus  dedicated  to  Mr.  Bubbidgb,. 
of  whom  an  excellent  likeness  was  given,  and  its 
French  namesake  dedicates  its  eighteenth  yearly- 
volume  to  M.  Albert  Truffaut,  of  Versailles,  ai- 
gentleman  held  in  high  estimation  on  this  side  o£ 
the  Channel  as  well  as  in  Prance- 


THE    ROSARY. 

EOSA   GIGANTEA. 

I  SHonLD  be  greatly  obliged  to  anyone  who  has; 
grown  this  Eose  for  some  years  if  he  wUl  stat& 
whether  or  not  his  plants  were  raised  iToia. 
seeds  and  are  growing  on  their  own  roots,  or 
whether  they  are  worked  on  the  Briar  or  some> 
other  stocks  ? 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hemsley,  of  Kew,  states  in  th& 
Botanical  Magazine  for  September  last  that  Mr 
Cant,  of  Colchester,  was  successful  in  flowering  this- 
beautiful  Rose;  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners- 
Chronicle,  in  a  note  on  p.  211,  also  says,  Mr.  Cant 
found  it  no  good,  and  does  not  grow  it  any  longer. 
I  presume  that  from  the  description  given  by 
Mr.  Cant,  aU  who  have  seen  the  true  R.  gigantea 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what  Mr.  Cant 
grew  for  Rosa  gigantea  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Some  years  before  I  got  the  true  K.  gigantea  1. 
bought  two  plants ;  one  died,  but  the  other- 
flowered  the  second  year,  but  it  was  not  R.  gigan^ 
tea,  it  was  a  single  Eose  of  a  pinkish- white  colour-. 
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tind  the  foliage  was  more  like  that  of  Rosa  sim- 
plex, and  much  smaller  than  that  of  R.  gigantea. 
The  very  fine  figure  of  this  splendid  Rose,  given  in 
■the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  on  July  6, 1889,  p.  13,  filled 
me  with  enthusiasm  to  try  to  flower  this  gem. 
■Crrow  it  I  could,  but  to  flower  it  in  this  country  is 
not  so  easy  a  matter,  although  I  believe  ere  long  it 
will  become  one  of  the  favourites  in  our  Rose- 
gardens.  I  have  had  many  conversations  with 
travelled  men,  and  ladies  too,  and  they  tell  me 
we  can  have  no  conception  what  a  grand  sight  this 
Hose  presents  when  in  flower  in  India  and  China  ; 
'but,  like  many  other  plants  of  note  that  are  not 
much  grown,  there  are  spurious  ones  sold.  As  a 
,great  ti-aveller  told  me,  unless  this  Rose  is  more 


KINGS  WALDEN   BUKY   PARK. 

By  stopping  at  Hitchiii  station  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  and  proceeding  about  6  miles, 
the  visitor  will  arrive  at  the  lovely  residence 
of  T.  F.  Harrison,  Esq. 

The  mansion  has  been  restored  by  Mr. 
Harrison,  who  has  made  wonderful  changes 
everywhere  and  in  everything.  New  gardens 
have  been  made,  new  bothies  and  new  cottages 
have  been  built,  and  a  splendid  parish-room 
added  and  furnished,  the  reading-room  is 
provided  with  all  kinds  of  indoor  games,  from 
dominos  to  billiards.  In  the  summer  the  young 
men  have  the  use  of  a  fine  cricket  ground  pro- 


Orchids  include  such  useful  species  as  Den- 
drobiums,  Cattleyas,  Oncidiums,  and  Cypri- 
pediums,  besides  others.  Several  houses  are 
devoted  to  the  forcing  of  Strawberries,  French 
Beans,  Tomatos,  and  Cucumbers. 

The  vineries  are  planted  with  the  varieties 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh,  Madres- 
field  Court,  Appley  Towers,  Lady  Downes',  and 
others.  In  the  Peach-houses  are  well-trained 
trees  of  the  best  varieties  of  this  fruit  and  of 
Nectarines.  Some  good  ranges  of  pits  have  been 
erected . 

A  noticeable  feature  at  these  gardens  is  the 
recently-built  fruit-room,  which  is  the  best  that  I 
have  seen.     It  has  two  floors,  an  upper  one  for 


Fig.  23. — king's  walden  bury,  Hertfordshire,  the  residence  op  t.  f.  Harrison,  esq. 


igrowu  there  will  remain  a  difficulty  in  obtaining 
it  true,  as  he  himself  had  seen  several  forms  sold 
.as  E.  gigantea. 

Two  years  ago  a  nurseryman  wrote  me  a  very 
iind  letter  from  Naples,  asking  me  how  to  flower 
•this  Rose,  as  he  had  failed  ;  but  being  iU  at  the 
time,  I  was  unable  to  answer  him,  the  letter  being 
lost ;  but  as  he  was  evidently  a  regular  reader  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  I  trust  he  may  see  now 
why  he  received  no  reply.  Although  I  think  this 
Rose  would  grow  and  flower  well  in  and  around 
-Naples,  I  am  given  to  understand  Rosa  sinioa  and 
tits  form  Itevigata  is  by  many  grown  as  E.  gigantea 
'iu  parts  of  Southern  Europe ;  yet  the  two  are 
-quite  distinct.  W.  C.  Leach,  Albm-y  Gardens, 
■Guildford.  [At  Kew  this  Rose  has,  we  believe, 
-not  flowered,  though  it  grows  vigorously.  The 
KConditions  in  this  country  ajjpear  not  to  be  favour- 
«,ble,  though  at  Cannes,  in  Lord  Brougham's 
^garden,  it  has  produced  its  splendid  blooms.  Ed.] 


vided  with  dressing-rooms,  itc,  and  the  whole 
overlooks  the  splendid  grounds  and  lawns  of  the 
owner,  who  also  joins  in  the  games. 

New  walls  have  been  built  around  the  gardens 
and  the  choicest  fruit-trees  are  planted  against 
them.  The  glass  department  consists  of  about 
thirty  houses,  which  are  all  modern.  One  lot  was 
built  by  Messrs.  Gray,  of  Chelsea,  and  forms  a  block 
of  twelve  divisions.  In  the  greenhouses  such 
flowering  plants  as  Carnations,  Lilies,  Spirajas, 
Amaryllis,  Primulas,  and  Cinerarias  make  a  fine 
show  early  in  the  year. 

In  the  stove,  that  beautiful  Begonia,  Gloire  de 
Sceaux,  is  cultivated  very  successfully.  Palme, 
Ferns,  and  Codia^ums  are  well  grown,  and  Aspa- 
ragus Sprengeri  throws  sprays  10  to  12  feet  long 
from  a  basket  suspended  from  the  roof.  Many 
plants  are  grown  for  supplying  flowers  tor 
cutting,  such  as  Eucharis  and  Gardenias.  Regal 
and    zonal    Pelargoniums    are    a    feature.    The 


Pears,  and  the  other  for  Apples  :  the  size  of 
each  room  is  3U  feet  by  20  feet.  The  structure  is 
built  on  sloping  ground,  so  that  both  rooms  are 
reached  from  the  ground-level.  The  wiills  are 
hollow,  and  double  doors  are  provided,  the  inner 
one  being  of  glass.  A  stage  is  erected  in  the 
centre  with  side  stages  all  around.  Tlie  roof  is 
thatched  with  a  rare  thickness  of  reed,  and  is  a 
marvel  of  good  workmanship. 

In  the  kitchen-garden,  which  has  been  made, 
hundreds  of  cartloads  of  soil  have  been  brought 
from  the  park,  as  the  natm\al  soil  is  on  gravel. 
A  grass  path  runs  down  the  centre,  and  on  either 
side  of  this  path  are  choice  herbaceous  plants 
and  Roses.  On  the  south  waU  is  a  good  collec- 
tion of  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

Leaving  the  kitchen-garden  the  visitor  crosses 
the  road  and  enters  the  hawn,  the  entrance  to 
wliich  has  been  covered  by  an  oak  pergola  some 
70  yards  long,  which    has   been   planted    with 
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Roses,  Vines,  and  other  'choice  climbing  plants. 
The  Rose-garden  is  composed  of  large  beds  and 
arches  for  climbing  and  pillar  Roses,  and  some 
extraordinary  results  have  been  obtained  here, 
the  plants  making  growths  of  from  10  to  15  feet 
in  a  season.  All  the  beds  were  freshly  soiled  before 
Roses  were  planted,  and  all  varieties  make  very 
healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  Quite  recently 
many  additions  have  again  been  made  to  the 
rosary ;  eight  large  beds  have  been  planted,  and 
trees,  pillars,  &c.,  covered.  Some  fine  chimps  of 
choice  shrubs  have  been  planted  each  year  for 
ten  years  past. 

Amongst  the  many  trees  and  shrubs  that 
succeed  well  are  Garrya  elliptica,  6  feet  by  7  feet, 
and  in  perfect  health ;  Betula  Youngii,  Choisya 
temata,  8  feet  high  ;  Prunns  in  variety,  Cupres- 
sug  Lawsoniana  Intea,  Pinus  excelsa,  Sciadopitys 
vertioillata  (Umbrella  Pine),  Thuja  dolabrata, 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  var.  Alumi,  Abies  concolor, 
A.  nobilis  glauca.  Weeping  Elm,  and  Beech. 
Willows  are  very  effective  by  the  lake,  which 
has  been  made  at  the  end  of  the  lawn. 

A  "wired-in  fruit  garden  has  been  made  near 
the  stables.  It  is  divided  up  by  grass  paths,  and 
at  each  corner  and  in  the  centre  are  huge  wire 
arches,  over  which  are  trailing  Clematis.  In  this 
fruit  garden  are  several  hundred  fruit-trees,  in- 
cluding collections  of  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums, 
Apples,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  and  Currants, 
each  having  a  plot  to  itself. 

Close  by  is  the  village  church,  a  fine  old  struc- 
ture, and  here  the  Squire  personally  assists  in 
the  services,  and  some  time  ago  provided  a  new 
organ  at  a  cost  of  about  i;i,000. 

In  the  park  are  some  very  fine  Oaka  of  great 
■  age,  but  most  of  them  are  long  since  past  their 
prime ;  there  were  plenty  measuring  20  feet  in 
circumference.  A  new  avenue  has  been  planted 
by  a  drive  leading  to  the  house,  and  the  trees 
have  made  a  good  start.  Mr.  Hartless,  the  gar- 
dener, has  had  much  uphill  work  to  accomplish, 
but  he  has  done  it  successfully,  having  a  good 
and  generous  master.  This  makes  hard  work  a 
pleasure  to  him.  W.  A.  Coot. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  Correspondents. ) 
APPLE  LANE'S  PRINCE  ALBERT.— I  was  much 
Interested  in  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Gerrish  on 
p.  419  in  your  issue  for  December  17,  190-t,  on 
that  excellent  Apple  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  but  I 
cannot  quite  agree  with  him  when  he  says  it  is  a 
better  cropper  than  Newton  Wonder.  I  have 
gi'owing  in  one  of  my  gardens  under  the  same 
state  of  cultivation  the  varieties  Bismarck, 
Newton  Wonder,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Alfriston, 
and  Bramley's  Seedling.  These  trees  all  receive 
the  same  amount  of  feeding,  whether  it  is  stable 
or  artificial  manure,  and  certainly  for  the  last 
five  years  both  Alfriston  and  Newton  Wonder 
have  beaten  Lane's  Prince  Albert  in  cropping 
qualities,  although  the  last-named  variety  has 
yielded  better  crops  than  Bramley's  Seedling  and 
Bismarck.  I  am  not  writing  to  depreciate  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  but  I  give  the  result  of  my  experi- 
ence with  these  varieties.  In  the  matter  of 
keeping,  Newton  Wonder  is  with  me  an  easy  first. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  keep  fruits  of  Lane's 
Prince  Albert  till  March  ;  with  me  they  never 
keep  longer  than  January.  I  hope  this  letter  may 
be  the  means  of  other  growers  giving  their  views 
on  this  Apple,  its  cropping  capabilities,  &e.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  Mr.  William  Taylor,  the  raiser 
of  Newton  Wonder,  is  very  seriously  ill,  and  has 
not  left  his  bed  for  several  months.  Thomas 
Salslwry,  King's  Newton,  near  Derby. 

CEDRUS  DEODARA  VAR.  ALBA  SPICA.— This 
variety  of  the  Indian  Cedar  promises  to  prove  an 
excellent  tree  for  planting  in  groups,  or  as 
specimen  trees  for  effect.  During  the  spring  and 
early  summer  months  the  growing  shoots,  for  6 
or  9  inches  of  their  length,  are  of  a  milky-white 
colour.    In  most  Conifers  variegation  is  a  sign  of 


weakness,  but  in  this  case  it]  does  not  seem  to 
obtain,  for  our  trees  are  making  splendid  'growth 
each  year.  Should  the  variety  prove  constant, 
the  effect  of  trees  when  they  attain  a  height  of 
40  or  50  feet  will  be  very  effective.  C.  Page, 
Bropmore. 

CRYPTOMERIA  JAPONICA.— I  have  to  -  day 
measured  a  specimen  tree  of  this  species  which 
was  growing  in  the  Pinetum  here,  and  which  had 
to  be  removed  in  order  to  allow  more  space  to  the 
fine  Abies  Brunouiana,  well  known  to  many  of 
your  readers.  The  dimensions  were :  height, 
68  feet  0  inches ;  girth  (at  5  feet),  5  feet  9  inches ; 
at  the  ground  line,  7  feet  3  inches.  This  tree 
was  planted  in  18i7,  three  years  after  its 
introduction  by  Fortime,  and  must  therefore  be 
one  of  the  oldest  specimens  in  the  country.  It 
would  be  very  interesting  to  know  the  measure- 
ments of  other  living  specimens  planted  about 
the  same  date.  The  tree  was  in  perfect  health 
with  branches  to  the  ground-line.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  many  fine  Conifers  have  been 
planted  in  gardens  without  thought  being  given 
to  their  future  development.  Philip  Frost,  I 
believe,  always  advocated  plenty  of  room,  but 
did  not  always  succeed  in  obtaining  it  for  his 
favourites.  C.  Page,  Dropmore  Gardens,  Bueks. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  YOUNG  GARDENERS. — 
On  p.  14  "  J.  G.  W.  "  thinks  I  might  have  pointed 
out  somewhat  more  clearly  in  my  previous  note 
the  remarks  in  his  on  p.  411  to  which  I  took 
exception.  I  plainly  stated  that  with  which  I 
did  not  agree,  and  also  gave  my  reasons  for  so 
doing.  "  J.  G.  W. "  in  his  remarks  misrepresented 
the  value  of  the  different  departments  in  the 
garden,  and  also  the  standard  of  young  English 
gardeners.  The  theory  which  he  puts  forward  of 
bedding  with  perennials,  and  thus  saving  much 
labour  and  room  in  the  glass  department,  has 
nothing  new  about  it,  but  in  most  gardens  is 
quite  impracticable,  if  not  altogether  undesirable. 
Few  gardeners  nowadays  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
bedding  with  material  that  comes  easiest  to 
hand.  Although  employers  usually  appreciate 
perennials  about  the  pleasiu-e-grounds,  in  the 
borders,  &c.,  I  question  if  many  of  them  would 
like  to  see  the  parterre,  the  terrace,  or  the  flower- 
garden  adjoining  the  mansion  filled  with  them  ; 
and  would  it  not  create  too  much  of  a  sameness 
in  the  garden  ?  Again,  most  perennials,  from 
their  habit  of  growth  and  the  short  time  they 
remain  at  their  best,  are  altogether  unsuitable 
for  summer  bedding.  Evidently  "  J.  G.  W.  " 
has  no  alternative  that  would  save  us  from 
utilising  glass  for  the  forcing  of  many  choice 
vegetables  and  salads  during  winter  and  spring, 
as  he  has  said  not  a  word  on  this  subject.    IV.C.R. 

FALL  IN  POTATO  PRICES.  —  How  clearly  is 
it  shown  that  sanity  is  once  more  beginning  to 
govern  the  prices  asked  for  new  varieties  of 
Potatos,  when  we  see  Northern  Star  offered  in 
the  columns  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  at  10s.  per 
cwt.,  or  but  a  fraction  over  Id.  per  lb.  How 
indeed  have  the  mighty  fallen  !  That  offer  may 
well  merit  the  attention  of  others  who  ask  prices 
varying  from  Gii.  to  3s.  6d.  per  lb.  for  this  greatly 
over- praised  variety.  A  Hampshire  grower  offered 
me  the  variety  at  5s.  per  bushel,  and  he  would  be 
very  glad  to  sell  at  that  price.  Should  not 
this  fact  do  much  to  help  to  kill  that  gross  infla- 
tion of  prices  which  so  astonished  sane  people 
during  the  past  year  ?  Certainly  no  variety  of 
Potato  ever  raised  was  worthy  the  prices  said  to 
have  been  paid  during  the  past  year.  All  this 
booming  and  fooling  of  purchasers  does  no  good 
in  the  end,  but  much  harm,  as  only  disappoint- 
ment can  follow  when  wonderful  swans  are  after 
all  found  to  be  very  common  ducks.  A.  Dean. 

FACTS  AND  FANCIES  IN  FORESTRY.— The 
other  day,  a  forestry  lecturer  told  a  Carlisle 
audience,  presided  over  by  Sir  WUfrid  Lawson, 
that  "  from  IS  inches  to  3  feet  was  the  minimum 
depth  at  which  they  could  plant  forest  trees."  It 
is  Brown,  of  course,  who  dwelt  on  the  importance 
of  "  great  depth,"  drawing  erroneous  conclusions 
from  farm  and  garden  crops.  The  above  "mini- 
mum depth  "  at  once  rubs  out  most  of  the 
millions  of  acres  of  waste  land  proposed  to 
be  planted,  for  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
a  very  small  portion  of  our  poor  waste  lands 
have   more  than   0   or   9  inches  depth   of    soil. 


and  the  above  "  minimum  "  would  appropriate  al3 
the  deepest  and  best  agricultural  land.  A  few 
weeks  earlier,  Mr.  Augustine  Henry,  lecturing  ott' 
forestry  also,  at  Castle  Douglas,  N.B.,  told  his. 
audience  "that  soil  detei mined  the  species  of 
trees  to  be  grown,  and  that  was  about  all_ 
Forests  grew  where  there  was  scarcely  any  soil. 
They  knew  of  paying  forests  where  there  was- 
nothing  but  bare,  solid  rock."  Both  extracts  are 
from  a  Northern  contemporary,  and  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  old  and  new  schools.  I  do  not  feeb 
sure  about  the  "  bare  rock  "  idea,  but  Dr.  Henry 
is  much  nearer  the  mark,  and  apparently  better 
informed  than  the  Carlisle  lecturer.  It  is  simply 
astonishing  where  big  trees  of  all  kinds  are  found, 
growing  on  solid  rock  with  the  scantiest  sod  over 
it — whinstone  and  granite  rock,  too — as  in  Can*- 
berlaud,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Aberdeen.  Where 
I  live,  in  the  South  Yorkshire  uplands,  over  large 
tracts  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  spade  down  deeper 
than  9  inches  owing  to  the  presence  of  solid  rock,, 
and  the  depth  of  soil  is  less  than  that  in  many 
places ;  yet  all  over  this  district  once  stood  the' 
finest  Oak  forests  in  Britain,  described  by  Evelyn, 
as  probably  "not  excelled  in  Christendom,"  so 
straight  and  big  were  the  trees.  Other  and  later- 
estate  records  testify  the  same  thing,  and  plenty 
of  fine  trees  show  that  the  deep-soil  theory  is  a . 
pure  fiction.  J.  8. 

THE  APPLE  SELECTION.— To  all  your  readers^ 
native  or  foreign,  this  must  have  been  ef  great, 
interest.  But  to  give  a  complete  answer  to  the- 
question,  "  What  Apples  shall  we  plani  ? '~  we« 
must  first  know  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the-- 
particular  varieties  we  intend  to  plant.  I  do  not. 
know  any  book  on  Apples  that  treats  this  matter- 
fully.  'That  excellent  book,  Hogg's  Fruit  JSanual,.. 
is  not  a  guide  in  this  way.  If  you,  Mr.  Editor ,_ 
would  spare  some  space  every  week  to  the  lieces- 
sary  complement  of  the  census  of  Apples,  wiit  ten  by 
your  best  pomologists  or  growers,  I  believe  thisa 
would  be  of  interest  and  great  benefit  to  all  fruit- 
growers. For  instance,  if  Beauty  oi  Bath  is  im. 
many  ways  preferable  to  Irish  Peaeb,  which 
belongs  to  the  best  six  dessert  Apples,  or  Keswick; 
Codlin  to  Ecklinville  Seedling,  because  the  last- 
named  is  too  soft  and  very  liable  to  spot,  a  com- 
ment is  highly  necessary.  I  should  lik®  to  see- 
the varieties  judged  in  the  following  way : — 1-. 
fruitfulness  ;  2,  growth,  liability  to  can4er  and*; 
spot  or  otherwise ;  3,  quality,  siae,  colour ;  4^, 
suitability  for  market  or  not ;  5,  kind  of  soil  and. 
position  wanted,  i?.  G.  van  Heyst,  Wyk-by~ 
Duurstede,  Holland.  [Our  columns  are  open  to 
the  discussion  of  this  and  other  practical  matters,, 
subject  only  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  circum- 
stances. Ed.] 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  MRS.  SWTNBtfRNE  AND  ITS 
SPORT  [see  p.  28]. — Although  white-fk>wered'- 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums  are  numerous  Mrs.. 
Sv/inburne  is  so  distinct  from  all  others  that:, 
it  is  certain  to  become  a  popular  variety, 
especially  for  late  flowering.  The  florets  are-- 
distinctly  ribbed  or  fluted.  They  are  semi-droop- 
ing, and  build  up  a  full  solid  flower  that  is  at- 
once  attractive.  The  pearly-white  colour  is  quite' 
distinct  from  any  other  variety  known  to  me. 
The  yellow  sport,  Mrs.  Beech,  is  an  exact  counter- 
part of  its  parent,  except  in  colour.  E.  Molyneu.e. 

HOLLYHOCKS.— I  find  the  easiest  way  to  pro- 
cure an  annual  display  of  Hollyhocks  is  to  plant- 
at  the  end  of  March  robust  seedlings  raised  from/ 
seed  sown  in  the  previous  May.  Such  plants  can- 
be  bought  quite  cheaply  in  either  single  or  double- 
varieties,  and  if  these  are  planted  in  deeply-dug- 
and  heavily-manured  soil  in  an  open  position,, 
and  encouraged  to  grow  vigorously,  spikes  of 
flowers  12  feet  in  length  are  easily  obtained.. 
After  the  flowering  period  is  passed  I  dig  up  the 
plants  and  throw  them  away,  as  I  find  the  second 
year  they  are  quite  useless,  being  smothered  withi 
fungi,  and  weakly  in  growth.  As  this  system 
is  so  simple  I  do  not  trouble  about  the  fungus,, 
for  during  the  first  season  of  planting  it  does- 
not  affect  them  so  far  as  their  flowering  is  con-- 
cerned,  although  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves  may 
be  disfigured.  Hollyhocks  prefer  an  open  posi- 
tion where  they  can  have  an  abundance  of  air-, 
overcrowding  they  abhor.  Abundance  of  mois- 
ture at  the  roots  during  dry  weather  is  a  gain  tc- 
growth,  which  cannot  be  too  vigorous.     I  gave-: 
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the  singled-flowertd  varieties  a  good  trial,  bat 
think  them  very  poor  and  not  nearly  so  effective 
as  a  Mallow  in  the  border.  I  now  grow  none  but 
donbled-flowered  varieties.  E.  M. 

MYROBALAN  PLUM. —  As  a  substitute  for 
Quickthorn  I  also  largely  planted  this  Plum 
in  Scotland,  on  the  west  coast — in  fact,  the  west 
coast  of  the  outer  Hebrides — where  the  soil  is  of 
the  poorest  nature,  peaty  and  wet,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  terrible  bleakness,  being  just  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  open  to  all  the  terrible  north-west  gales 
that  sweep  across  the  Atlantic.  My  experience 
is  exactly  the  opposite  to  that  of  Mr.  Duncan, 
mentioned  on  p.  29.  Although  planted  in  such  an 
exposed  situation,  the  Myrobalan  often  made 
shoots  from  7  to  8  feet  in  length  in  one  season. 
I  have  not  tried  the  plant  in  England,  but  if  I 
desired  a  quick-growing  hedge  I  would  withoiit 
hesitation  plant  the  Myrobalan  Plum.  It  is 
ornamental  as  well  as  useful,  and  retains  its 
leaves  much  longer  than  Thorn — at  least  it  did 
so  in  the  outer  islands  of  Scotland,  where  the 
thermometer  very  seldom  registered  more  than 
3°  or  4°  of  frost  during  the  winter,  but  might  not 
do  so  in  places  more  inland.  Grigor  Roy. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Ward  that  this 

Plum  is  superior  to  Quickthorn  for  hedging  pur- 
poses, and  my  experience  leads  me  to  say  that 
it  is  not  nearly  so  good  for  hedges  as  a  well- 
managed  "  Quick,"  though  to  see  a  well  - 
cultivated  hedge  of  the  latter  is  indeed  a 
rarity.  This  arises  from  two  common  mistakes, 
viz.,  the  planting  of  double  rows  of  plants 
lOjinches  apart,  and  neglecting  hard  pruning  at 
the  start.  The  result  is,  under  such  conditions, 
a  "thin"  fence  at  the  bottom,  and  one  that 
occupies  too  much  space.  A  single  row  gives 
much  the  best  result.  Plant  three  Quicks  to 
every  foot  of  ground,  and  prune  them  down  to 
within  4  inches  of  their  base  when  planted,  and 
do  not  wait  twelve  months,  as  advised  by  Mr. 
Ward.  I  look  upon  this  delay  as  a  waste  of  time. 
The  Myrobalan  Plum  will  grow  much  more 
rapidly  than  "  Quicks,"  but  I  have  never  seen  a 
thick  base  to  any  hedge  made  with  this  subject. 
There  are  many  persons  who  plant  Quickthorn  in 
a  slipshod  fashion,  and  then  expect  a  quick 
growth;  whereas  if  the  site  had  been  trenched 
and  manured  freely  at  the  time  of  planting,  the 
difference  in  the  growth  would  have  been  percep- 
tible. Too  often  the  base  of  the  hedge  is  allowed 
to  become  choked  with  weeds  and  grass,  which 
not  only  prevent  growth,  but  rob  the  roots  of 
nutriment  and  moisture  to  an  astonishing  extent. 
E.M. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  charge  of  a  place 

where  an  impenetrable  fence  was  wanted  to 
enclose  part  of  the  grounds.  We  trenched  the 
ground  2  feet  deep  and  about  18  inches  wide, 
working  in  a  quantity  of  good  manure.  In  the 
autumn  we  planted  the  Myrobalan  Plum  about 
G  inches  apart  zigzag  in  the  rows,  and  the  follow- 
ing autumn  we  cut  the  plants  down  to  about 
18  inches  from  the  ground,  in  order  to  obtsiin  a 
good  foundation  in  the  hedge.  We  trimmed  the 
hedge  annually,  and  also  cleansed  and  mulched 
the  plants  with  good  manure  every  autumn  ;  at 
the  end  of  five  years  we  had  a  thick  impenetrable 
hedge  5  feet  (J  inches  in  height.  To  prevent 
rabbits  from  attacking  the  plants,  we  used  wire 
staked  all  round  the  outside  of  the  hedge.  I  may 
state  that  cattle  as  well  as  rabbits  and  hares  are 
fond  of  the  plant.  A.  R.  Pearce,  Kenilworth. 

My     experience     with     the     Myrobalan 

Plum  differs  somewhat  from  that  related  by 
correspondents  on  p.  29.  Having  to  resusci- 
tate several  old  fences  here,  I  planted  this 
Plum  rather  freely  three  or  four  years  ago, 
and  while  it  is  distinctly  useful  for  filling 
gaps  and  growing  in  an  old  hedge -bottom 
where  Quicks  will  not  grow,  I  should  not  think  of 
substituting  it  for  Quick  in  a  new  fence,  or  in 
portions  of  a  hedge  that  can  be  cleaned  out  and 
trenched,  in  which  case  in  my  experience  Quick 
or  Quick  and  Holly  have  no  equal.  At  the" same 
time  the  Myrobalan  is  a  useful  plant  in  many 
places  where  the  Thorn  will  not  grow  well,  and 
associated  with  Privet  will  fill  many  an  unsightly 
gap  under  trees  and  in  wet,  boggy  land.  I 
cannot  say  even  with  judicious  cutting  back 
that  I  have  found  it  so  impenetrable  as  it  is 
described  by  Mr.  Ward.  B.  Jenkins,  AcasUr 
Malbis,  York, 


APPLE  WYKEN  PIPPIN.  —  John  Rogers,  in 
his  'Fruit  Cultivator  (ls;il),  mentions,  as  Mr.  W. 
Miller  does,  the  place  of  origin  of  this  nice  but 
now  little  grown  dessert  Apple  as  being  near 
Coventry.  Kogers  states  that  he  saw  the  original 
tree  forty  years  previously,  and  that  it  was  then 
in  a  state  of  decay.  That  would  of  course  be  long 
prior  to  Lindley's  view  of  the  tree  in  1827,  when 
it  was  merely  an  old  tiunk.  Dr.  Hogg  writes  of 
the  flavour  of  Wyken  Pippin  in  rather  glowing 
terms,  as  delicious  and  first-rate.  Kogers  was 
content  to  say  of  it,  "  juice  not  abundant,  but 
very  agreeable  ;  "  but  much  would  depend  on  the 
culture  under  which  the  respective  fruits  were 
grown.  I  had  an  old  tree  of  the  variety  under 
my  charge  forty  years  ago,  and  it  was  then  a 
splendid  cropper,  the  fiuits  were  of  a  suitable 
size  for  dessert,  clean  and  handsome.  We  then 
thought  it  to  be  one  of  the  very  best-flavoured 
Apples.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  when  well 
matured  the  fruits  keep  well  into  the  new  year. 
It  is  a  good  Apple  almost  forgotten.  A.  D. 

Mr.  Miller  may  lament  the  preference  for 

Worcester  Pearmain  over  Wyken  Pippin,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  as  a  market  Apple  the  latter  is 
almost  useless,  while  the  former  will  realise  prob- 
ably more  money  than  any  other  variety  of  Apple. 
Of  course  there  are  two  ways  of  looking  at 
Apples — for  home  consumption  and  for  profit. 
For  the  latter  purpose  it  is  the  showy  varieties 
that  are  required,  dull-looking  fruit,  no  matter 
how  good  in  point  of  flavour,  is  quite  useless  for 
sale  in  shops.  Highly-coloured  although  poorly 
flavoured  examples  are  freely  purchased  by  the 
British  public.  E.  M. 
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PLATYCLINIS  (DENDROCHILUM)  UNCATA. 
A  FINE,  healthy  plant  of  this  rare  and,  pretty 
species  is  now  in  flower  at  Burford.  "When  seen 
with  only  two  or  three  spikes  of  flowers,  there  is 
little  to  recommend  it;  int  the  plant  under 
notice,  with  aboiit  forty  spikes  of  its  graceful 
pendulous  racemes,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  Orchids 
for  use  as  a  specimen  or  the  table  or  drawing- 
room.  The  flowering  racemes  are  about  10  inches 
in  length  ;  the  individual  flowers  are  small  and 
numerous,  and  of  a  greenish-yellow  shade. 
Coming  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  one  would 
naturally  suppose  that  the  plant  would  require 
the  highest  temperature  available  in  Orchid- 
houses,  but  after  repeated  trials  it  has  leen 
found  to  thrive  better  if  suspended  in  a  cool, 
ehady  part  of  what  is  familiarly  called  the  inter- 
mediate-house. In  this  house  the  foliage  is  not 
so  liable  to  attacks  of  red-spider  as  it  is  when 
grown  in  a  warmer  temperature. 

CiREOPETALUM    MeDUS^. 

In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  January  9,1897, 
p.  25,  a  fine  illustration  was  given  of  the  Malayan 
Cirropetalum  Medusa*,  with  eleven  spikes  of 
flowers.  The  plant  is  now  again  in  flower  at 
Burford,  having  fifteen  equally  good  spikes.  It 
is  a  curious  and  interesting  species.  The  scapes 
are  nearly  erect,  and  tear  upon  their  apex  a 
large,  dense,  globose  clusttn*  of  flowers,  which  are 
cream-coloured,  freckled  with  pink,  the  two 
lateral  sepals  of  each  flower  being  so  lengthened 
out  as  to  give  the  spike  the  appearance  of  a  head 
with  very  long,  dishevelled  hair.  This  species 
was  introduced  from  Singapore  by  Messrs. 
Loddiges  in  1841.  The  plant  now  in  bloom  has 
been  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  collection  since 
1878. 

Angr^cum  distichum. 

A  large,  healthy  specimen  of  this  rare  species 
is  also  in  flower.  The  flowers  are  produced  singly 
and  in  pairs  from  the  axils  of  the  imbricated 
leaves;  they  are  small,  but  of  snowy  whitenos?, 
and  are  very  sweetly  scented,  especially  at  night. 
Altogether  there  are  about  a  thousand  flowers 
open  on  the  plant,  which  forms  a  charming  and 
attractive  object  in  the  warm-house.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  W.  H.  If., 
Burford  Gardens^  Dorking,  January  6, 


ThE  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees  in  Fots.    By 

^         [J.  Biace,     i^Jolin  Muiray.)     Pn'ce  5s. 

This  book,  writien  as  it  is  ly  a  ILcrtrgLTy 
practical  fiuit-gicwer,  and  cne'\\ho  l:aedevot*rt 
the  best  jears  of  his  life  tolhis  partitular  branch 
of  fiuit-culture  in  the  nuistries  of  Mtf^re. 
Kivers,  contains  within  its  110  pages  the  "^ery 
essence  of  pot  fruit-iree  cultivation,  which  is 
now,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  fifty  years  ^rom 
its  inception,  becoming  more  and  more  appreci- 
ated by  amateurs  and  by  piactical  gardeners. 
The  -R  riter  of  this  notice  started  this  f ye- 
tem  of  culture  nearly  ten  yeais  back  with  a, 
prejudice  against  its  practical  utiUty  for  the 
actual  supply  of  choice  dessert  fruits  of  varioi>s 
kinds,  more  especially  for  early  forcing  and  for 
late  supplies.  He  was  soon  convinced  of  his  en  or 
in  more  ways  than  one,  and  is  now  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  system. 

The  author  treats  the"  subject  in  a  plain  aiyd 
practical  fashion  and  in  such  a  way  tbat  it  be- 
comes not  only  interesting  but  most  instructive. 
With  the  ease  gained  by  experience  he  deals 
with  the  varied  phases  which  fruit-trees  in  pots 
must  pass  through  to  ensure  success.  The 
opening  chapter  treats  upon  the  houses  and  their 
constiuction,  position,  soils,  itc,  as  well  as  vitk 
the  cost  of  erection,  which  is  essential.  This  is 
followed  by  the  method  of  furnishing  of  the 
houses  with  trees.  Here  the  caution  against 
overcrowding  should  te  particularly  lotcd, 
and  a  word  from  the  writer  may  not  be  out  (f 
place  upon  this  subject,  viz. — it  is  a  fallacy  to 
suppose  that  pot  trees  can  be  successfully  grown 
from  start  to  finish  under  the  shade  of  other 
trees — started  they  may  be,  but  a  speedy  jiro- 
■vision  must  be  made  for  light  and  air  as  scon  as 
leaf-growth  commences.  The  advice  as  to  separate 
compaitments  and  the  advantages  thus  afforded 
is  sound,  and  such  compartments  should  whtrei  ex 
possible  be  provided. 

The  third  chapter  of  the  book  should  he  read 
and  re-read  by  everyone  who  contemplates  this 
method  of  cultivation.  It  gives  the  best  possible 
advice,  which  may  be  safely  followed  not  only  by 
those  who  are  commencing,  but  by  those  who 
have  already  done  something  in  this  way.  To  the 
latter  will  be  made  plain  the  locks  upon  \^h;C■h 
their  expectations  have  been  wrecked.  The  re- 
marks upon  the  longevity  of  the  trees  should  be 
specially  noted.  This  is  a  point  that  thevriter 
has  frequently  had  to  es plain  to  enquirers 
who  have  erroneously  supposed  that  the  trees 
are  short-lived,  and  he  has  pointed  out  trees^ 
both  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums,  that 
have  been  forced  continuously  for  ten  years, 
and  of  Cherries  for  a  somewhat  shorter  period. 
The  chapter  upon  varieties  might  fairly 
have  been  extended,  so  as  to  have  included 
those  grand  Nectarines  Cardinal  and  Early 
Kivers,  which  are  invaluable  for  early  forcing,  so 
also  might  that  of  Plums,  especially  of  late  kinds. 
Beginners  and  others  should  note  the  advice 
upon  such  a  simple  matter  as  "gathering  the 
fruits  " — it  is  sound. 

The  question  of  insects  and  their  extermination, 
is  fully  discussed  in  a  clear  manner.  This  ia 
a  matter  which  if  cnce  grasped  will  save  infinite 
trouble  and  annoyance. 

The  calendar  of  operations  for  each  month  in 
the  year  for  the  unhealed  house  is  replete  with 
sound  advice,  which  the  author  in  a  future 
edition  might  well  supplement  with  his  practical 
knowledge  of  forcing.  The  plans  given  of 
suggested  erections  are  explicit  in  detail,  whilst 
the  examples  both  of  shoots  as  regards  pruninjj, 
and  of  trees  in  respect  to  training  are  admiral  le. 
The  author  may  be  congratulated  upon  his  work 
in  general,  and  more  especially  upoir  the  cultural 
details  that  he  has  so  clearly  laid  down.  The 
numerous  illustrations  add  materially  to  th»i 
value  of  the  work. 
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LOBELIA  TENDIOE. 

Now  that  the  time  for  ordering  seeds  lias 
arrived,  I  would  say  to  those  that  may  not  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this  charming 
species  of  Lobelia  in  flowerj  that  it  is  exceedingly 
useful  for  conservatory  decoration  during  the 
spi-ing  and  summer  months,  and  also  for  the 
draping  of  vases  in  the  open  garden. 

The  habit  of  the  plant  is  slender  and  graceful, 
and  it  has  lovely  blue  flowers  with  white  centre, 
the  individual  blooms  measuring  1|  inch  in 
diameter.  The  plants  grow  2  feet  in  height,  and 
the  profusion  and  duration  of  the  flowers  is 
remarkable.  They  close  at  night  and  open  again 
in  the  morning,  to  all  appearance  with  renewed 
brightness.  W.  Fyfe.  [See  illustration  in  our 
issue  for  January  19,  1901,  p.  40.  Ed.] 

Eehmannia  angulata. 
This  new  half-hardy  herbaceous  perennial 
plant  grows  well  under  the  most  simple  culture, 
and  is  still  in  flower  here.  The  flower-spikes 
measure  upwards  of  3  feet  in  length,  and  the 
plants  continue  to  flower  for  months.  Jl'.  Fyfe, 
Locldnge  Gardens,  Wantage.  [See  Supplement  in 
our  issueifor  May  9,  1003.  Ed.] 

Caepoltza  spieali.s. 

This  pretty  little  South  African  bulbous  plant 
is  seldom  seen  except  in  botanic  gardens.  It 
does  not  make  a  great  show,  but  is  interesting  on 
account  of  the  spiral  twisting  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  thread-like  flower-scape,  the  spiral  probably 
being  produced  for  the  purpose  of  giving  rigidity 
to  the  slender  scape,  which  otherwise  would 
hardly  be  able  to  hold  itself  erect.  The  bulb  is 
oval,  about  j  of  an  inch  long,  and  produces  about 
eight  dark-green  filiform  leaves  from  4  to  C  inches 
long. 

The  scape  is  filiform,  from  4  to  6  inches  high, 
the  lower  half  being  spirally  twisted,  and  of 
reddish  colour  ;  the  upper  half  of  the  scape  is 
quite  straight,  bearing  an  umbel  of  from  three  to 
six  flowers  on  i^edicels  1  to  2  inches  long.  The 
flowers  are  white,  tinged  witli  red  on  the  outside, 
and  are  nearly  J  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  they  are  afforded  the 
same  treatment  as  Ixias  and  Freesias,  seven  or 
eight  bidbs  being  planted  in  a  5-inch  pot.  They 
are  now  flowering,  and  prove  interesting  subjects 
for  the  cool  greenhouse,  where  they  last  in  good 
condition  for  several  weeks.  The  plant  is  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Miiga::ine,  t.  1383.  It  is  also 
inovm  under  the  genus  Hessea.  E.  J.  Allard, 
Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge. 

Tacsonia  Volxemi. 
In  the  Tacsonia  Volxemi,  first  described  and 
figured  in  these  columns,  we  have  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  conservatory  climbers  in  culti- 
vation. Its  brilliant  crimson  flowers  on  long 
thread-like  footstalks  depending  loosely  from  the 
root  trellis  are  everything  that  can  be  desired  in 
a  conservator^'  climber.  It  is  easily  raised  from 
seed  sown  on  any  light  sandy  soil,  covered  to  the 
thickness  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  (the  seed- 
ling being  large)  with  some  of  the  same  kind  of 
mould,  placed  in  heat  and  watered.  If  the  seed 
is  good  the  young  plants  will  appear  within  a 
fortnight  6r  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing. 
They  should  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle  be 
placed  singly  in  3-inch  pots  in  a  mixture  of  four 
parts  fibrous  loam  and  one  of  leaf-mould,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  sharp  sand  added,  retui-ned  to  heat, 
and  watered.  Shift  the  plants  into  ij-inch  pots 
before  the  roots  become  matted,  and  grow  them 
on  until  about  3  or  4  feet  high,  when  they  should 
be  planted  out  in  a  narrow,  well-drained  border  or  a 
12-inch  pot,  training  the  growths  loosely  to  the  roof 
of  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  The  best  com- 
post is  formed  of  three  parts  fibrous  loam  and  one 
of  peat  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand.   When  weU 


established  thin  the  shoots,  but  do  not  stop  them. 
The  plant  may  also  be  increased  by  cuttings  put 
in  in  the  ordinary  way.  H.  W.  Ward. 

TkACHELIDM    CiEEULEUM  (BlUE    ThROATWOET). 

This  attractive  perennial  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean region  belongs  to  the  Campanula  family. 
It  is  not  only  a  very  attractive  border  plant,  but 
is  also  one  that  deserves  to  be  grown  in  pots.  It 
is  a  sub-shrubby  branching  plant  from  20  to 
36  inches  high,  producing  in  summer  large 
clusters  of  pale  blue  flowers.  Grown  in  pots, 
Trachelium  cceruleum  will  compare  favourably 
with  Static*  profusa,  which  plant  it  resembles  in 
habit  of  growth,  form,  and  colour  of  flower,  either 
set  up  in  a  misceUaneous  collection  of  plants  in  the 
exhibition-tent,  or  for  the  decoration  of  the  green- 
house and  conservatory.  It  is  also  a  suitable 
plant  for  vases.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  seed, 
cuttings,  or  division  of  the  roots.  The  latter  is 
the  best  and  certainly  the  quickest  way  of  working 
up  a  stock,  potting  up  the  divisions  in  spring  in 
suitable  -  sized  and  properly -drained  pots,  in 
three  parts  light  loam  and  one  of  leaf-soil,  with 
sufficient  sharp  sand  added  to  render  the  whole 
somewhat  porous.  The  plants  should  be  after- 
wards grown  on  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame  like 
Spii'a?as  and  such-like  plants,  transferring  them 
to  the  greenhouse  in  due  time.  H.  W.  W. 


CULTURAL    MEMORANDA. 

LOBELIA  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  large  stock  of  these  plants 
tor  flowering  well  the  first  season,  it  is  advisable 
to  sow  the  seed  earlier  than  is  usually  recom- 
mended, in  order  to  allow  the  seedlings  ample 
time  to  develop  into  strong  plants  before  planting 
them  in  the  open.  When  a  good  stock  has 
been  obtained,  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in 
keeping  up  the  required  quantity  by  division  of 
the  old  plants.  Sow  the  seed  moderately  thin  in 
clean,  well-drained  pans,  filled  to  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  rim  with  good,  fresh  sandy  loam, 
pressed  moderately  firm.  Do  not  bury  the  seed 
too  deeply,  but  cover  the  seed-pans  with  a  square 
of  glass.  During  the  period  when  the  seeds  are 
germinating  the  soil  must  not  be  kept  too  moist. 
Place  the  pans  in  a  moderate  temperatm'e  near 
the  glass  until  the  seedlings  appear,  after  which 
time  the  glass  covers  should  be  gradually 
removed.  Prick-out  the  seedlings  when  large 
enough  into  other  pans,  and  finally  pot  them 
singly  in  small  pots  to  be  grown-on  and  gradually 
hardened  off  prior  to  planting  them  in  the  open. 
Although  with  suitable  convenience  these  plants 
may  be  raised  later,  I  have  always  found  it  the 
better  plan  with  perennials  to  sow  early,  and 
have  the  plants  nicely  forward  before  the  sun- 
heat  is  too  poweiful.  June  and  July  are  suitable 
months  for  raising  these  plants  from  seed  sown 
in  cold  frames.  H.  Marl-ham,  Wrotham  Park, 
Barnct. 


COLONIAL    NOTES. 

-  — ^ 

TRANSVAAL    PLANTS. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  some  of  your  readers 
may  be  interested  in  the  ornamental  flowers   of 
the   Transvaal    veldt,    many    of    which,   though 
apparently   unknown   in    English    gardens,    are 
fully  as  showy  and   worthy  of  attention  as  many 
of   the   Californian   species   which   are   such  old 
favourites    at    home.    There    is    one   important 
difference  between  the  ornamental  species  of  the 
two  countries  which  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  widespread  cultivation  of  the  one  and 
the  general  neglect,  if  such  it  be,  of  the  other. 
Those  of  California  are  largely  annuals — Gilias, 
Phacelias,    CoUomias,    Godetias,   Eschscholtzias, 
and  the  like  :  those  of  the  Transvaal  are  mainly 
perennials — often  deep-rooted,  and  transplanted 
and     grown     less     easily  —  Ipomceas,     Vignas, 
Tephrosias,    Lasiosiphons,    Gomphocarpi,     Eulo- 
phias,  Gazanias,  Dimorphothecas,  Gerberas,  and 
the  like.     Perhaps,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  with 
those  species  of  the  genus  Dimorphotheca  already 
in  cultivation,  they  need  protection  in  an  English 
winter  ;  but  I  scarcely  think  that  many  of  them 
would  need  greenhouse  treatment,  unless  possibly 
to  protect  them  from  excessive  moisture  during 
the    dormant    season.     On    their    native    veldt, 
many    of    these    plants  have   to   stand    winter- 
night      temperatures     of     22°    Fahr.     (10°      of 
frost),     and     in     some    places    as     low    as    7° 
Fahr.    (25°    of    frost)    is    recorded.     The    high 
veldt  is    mainly    treeless,  and    exposed    to   the 
full   sweep   of  bitterly   cold  winter   winds ;   but 
at  this  period  of  the  year  the  plants  are  naturally 
dormant,  and  their  roots  are  deeply  buried  in  the 
soil.     Another  condition  which  would  be  difficult 
to  reproduce  in  England,  and  which  might  be 
necessary  to  successful  cultivation,  is  the  dryness 
of  the  long  winter  season,  during  which  the  plants 
remain  dormant ;    during   the   past  season  over 
much  of  the  Transvaal  we  had  no   rain  heavy 
enough  to  wet  the  soil  below  2  inches  for  over  six 
months  (April  to  October  inclusive).     When  the 
November  showers  came,  the  tardy  spring  flowers 
appeared  with  a  rush;  many  deep-rooted  species 
did  not  wait  for  the  rains  however,  but  were  able 
to     flower     early,   probably    owing     to     special 
structural  arrangements  and  deep-rooting  habits. 
I  hope  to  describe  a  few  of  our  more  showy 
perennials  in  subsequent  letters.  Jos.  Burtt-Davy, 
Government  Agrostologist  and  Botanist. 


PLANT    POKTRAIT. 

Rose  Madame  Norhert  Levavasskur.— Stated  to 
have  originated  as  a  cross  between  Crimson  Kambler 
anj^Gloirc  des  Polvantha,  both  forms  of  K.  polyantha. 
The  flowers  are  rich  crimson-red.  Gnrtcnt^ora, 
Januaiv. 


SOCIETIES, 


LAW    NOTE. 

WITHDRAWAL  OF  AN  APPEAL 
Under  Section  17  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1668. 
Notice  has  been  ^iven  of  the  discontinuance 
of  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
on  August  8  last  upon  the  tliree  summonses  taken 
out  l>y  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
Britain  under  Section  17  of  the  Act  of  18G8. 
The  Lord  Mayor  then  imposed  three  fines  of  ^5, 
Is.,  and  Is. :  with  five  guineas  costs  to  the  Society, 
for  selling  XL-All  Insecticide,  containing  nicotine, 
without  the  bottle  being  distinctly  labelled 
''  Poison.'^  The  other  summonses  were  for  selling 
to  a  person  iinknown,  and  for  not  making  proper 
entry  of  the  particulars  of  sale  as  required  by 
Section  17, 


ROYAL    CALEDONIAN 
HORTICULTURAL. 

The  Annual  General  Muotiug  of  the  above  Society 
was  held  in  Edinbiu-gh  on  "Wednesday,  11th  inst.  The 
Council's  report  showed  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  entries  both  at  the  spring  and  autumn 
shows,  that  arrangements  had  Ijeen  almost  completed 
for  the  international  show,  and  tliat  the  schedule 
which  will  be  issued  shortly  will  contain  a  number  of 
new  features  not  included  in  any  show  formerly  held 
by  the  Society.  In  framing  the  schedule  it  had  been 
tiie  aim  of  the  Council  to  endeavour  to  stimulate  all 
branches  of  horticulture,  whether  cultural  or  in  the 
domain  of  scientific  investigation  and  experiment.  The 
Council  also  reported  that  they  intended  shortly  to 
revive  the  publication  of  papers  dealing  with  horti- 
cultural subjects,  which  had  been  started  in  tiie  early 
days  of  the  Societ}',  but  shortly  thereafter  discontinued. 
The  financial  statement  showed  a  successful  state  of  ; 
affairs,  the  excess  of  income  over  ex])cnditm*e  for  the  i 
year  to  November  30  last  lieing  £123.  The  Chairman, 
Mr.  AV.  H.  Massie,  appealed  to  the  members  to  en- 
deavour to  secure  new  members  and  to  do  all  that  was 
possible  to  strengthen  the  Society  in  view  of  the 
international  show  to  be  held  in  September.  P.  M.  T, 
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SOCIETE    FRANCAISE    D'HORTI- 

CULTURE  DE  LONDRES. 

January  14. — The  annual  banquet  of  this  Society, 
started  sixteen  rears  ago,  with  the  object  of  bringing 
together  and  encouraging  the  .young  French-speaking 
gardeners  who  come  to  England  to  improve  their 
knowledge  of  horticulture,  was  held  at  the  Caf*^  Royal, 
Regent  Street,  on  the  above  date,  and  was  in  every 
respect  a  decided  success.  ]\I.  Pliilippe  de  Vilmorin, 
who  had  come  specially  from  Paris  to  preside,  won 
the  sympathy  of  all  the  persons  who  assembled  to  do 
honour  to  the  Chairman,  and  to  show  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  done  by  the  Society.  After  the 
loyal  toascis,  "The  President  of  the  French  Republic" 
and  *'The  King,'*  the  Chairman,  in  a  vigorous  and 
verj"  concise  speech,  after  reviewing  the  progress  of  the 
Institution,  urged  the  young  members  to  work  with  a 
will,  and  by  their  good  conduct  to  strive  to  deserve 
the  good  feeling  which,  he  said,  is  showii  to  them  by 
the  British   nation   in   general  and   by  their   various 


in  this  country.  M.  Alfred  P.  Huguenet,  Directeur- 
Redacteur  of  the  only  French  weekly  paper  pub- 
lished in  London,  La  GhronvjV,,  also  addressed  the 
meeting.  To  that  joiimal  wt  are  indebted  for  the 
opportunity  of  publishing  the  ]>ortrait  of  M.  de  Vilmorin. 

One  of  the  young  French  members,  M.  Serra,  in  the 
name  of  all  his  colleagues,  thanked  the  Chairman  for 
his  devotion  to  their  cause,  and  the  English  nursery- 
men and  the  English  horticultural  Press  for  their 
valuable  help. 

Mr.  Geo.  Gordon  responded  to  this  last  toast. 
Among  the  company,  which  numbered  seventy-nine, 
we  noticed,  besides  the  speakers,  Messrs.  Ed.  Sherwood, 
T.  Bevan,  Percy  Waterer,  AV".  Howe,  Bi'ian  Wynne, 
Hawes,  Hielile,  E.  Such,  D.  Ingamells,  Collingridge, 
AVithy,  Tyler,  Drost,  R.  C.  Tucker,  J.  Gaskill. 

Mr.  G.  Sclnieider  announced  tlie  adhesion  of  many 
life  members,  also  of  honorary,  titular,  and  correspon- 
dent members,  and  in  appropriate  terms  cordially 
thanked  his  young  friends  for  the  liandsome  present 
which  they  made  liim  on  this  occasion,  and  wliich  he 
greatly  appreciated. 


M.    PHILIPPE    DE    VILMORIN, 


umi.ioyei-s  in  particular.  He  laid  great  stress  on  the 
benefit  which  they  derive  from  their  belonging  to  the 
Society,  which  is  presided  over  by  Mr.  G.  Schneider, 
whose  time  and  experience  are  so  generously  placed  at 
their  disposal. 

Mr.  Schneider  in  reply  to  the  Chairman's  toast  said 
that  not  only  the  Society  placed  young  French  gar- 
deners here,  but  also  made  a  special  feature  of  placing 
young  English  gardeners  abroad,  and  had  been  very 
successful  in  that  respect.  They  had  placed  in  France 
many  of  the  young  Englishmen  who  were  present  on 
this  occasion.  The  Society  is  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
'litHin,  and  this  is  largely  due  to  the  good  fellowship 
existing  between  Englisli  employers  and  emplonvs.  He 
then  read  letters  from  Messrs.  Leon  GeoffraY,'Ministre 
de  France,  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  Harry  J.  Veitch, 
tutbush,  Geo.  Nicholson,  and  Wm.  Robinson,  ex- 
['Ms.sing  their  regret  at  being  unable  to  be  present  on 
tilts  occasion. 

'i  here  were  present  a  goodly  number  of  members  of 
'■\y  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  to  whom  young 
'I'licli  gardeners  are  indebted  for  the  present  good 
'■  ihonof  their  Society.  Mr.  C.  Harman-Payno  paid 
t  tribute  to  the  illustrious  family  of  De  Vilmorin, 
M  mber  of  which  was  in  relation  with  the  Koval 
i^Mricultural  Society  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
iiiit  Society  in  bS04 ;  this  was  M.  Pierre  Philippe  de 
^  iliiionn,  the  Chairman's  great-grandfather. 

M.  Edouard  Sove,  Belgian  Consul-General,  also 
n-l.iressed  the  company,  thanking  the  Association  for 
yi''  great  advantages  which  his  yo\mg  counti'yjnen 
'I'  I  i\ed  from  their  connection  with  it  during  their  stay 


GARDENERS'  DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 


BATH  GARDENERS'  SELF  HELP  AND  DEBATING.— 

The  first  sntoking  concert  of  tlie  Hiith  Gardeners' Solf- 
help  and  Debating  Socieiy  wns  lield  on  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 9,  at  tlie  Foresters' Hal],  liuUi.  Dr.  Paton,  one  of  I  lie 
vice-presidents,  occupied  the  clmir,  the  meeting  being 
well  attended.  During  the  Interval  a  presentation  was 
made  to  the  cliairiiian  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Parrott,  by 
Dr.  Paton,  who  expressed  liis  pleasure  at  the  progress 
the  Society  was  making.  He  telt  that  such  meetings 
for  social  intercourse  must  in  the  end  tend  to  benelit 
everyone  who  attended  litem.  Mr.  Parrott  in  response 
thanked  llie  gathering  heartily  for  the  present  and 
acknowledged  the  work  of  Mr.  McLaren  and  Mr.  Butt 
in  the  iormation  of  the  Society  and  the  great  help 
rendered  by  the  Committee.  Although  only  three 
moutlis  old  the  Society  had  a  niemhcrsliip  of  lis,  which 
he  thought  u-as  excellent,  but  they  hoped  to  double  or 
treble  tliat  number  by  next  year.  Dr.  Paton  left  at  this 
stage,  and  Mr.  Parrolt  presided  during  the  rest  of  the 
proceedings.   0.  6.  McL. 

BATH  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS  IMPROVE- 
MENT.—The  monthly  meeting  oi  the  members  of  tili^^ 
Association  was  held  on  January  12,  when  Mr.  \V.  F. 
Cooling  presided  over  a  satisfacUny  attcudauce.  E\crl- 
lent  exhibits  of  Iruils  and  vcpclaltlos  were  staged,  while 
prominontly  placed  on  the  tabic  was  a  beautiful  Iniuch 
of  Iris  slylosa  from  the  open  air.  a  remarkable  fact, 
considering  the  time  of  the  year,  In  the  usual  compe- 
tition hold,  prizes  were  awarded  lo  Mrs.  Tollcmachc  for 
a  collection  of  vegetables,  and  lo  Mr.  K.  B.  Cater  for 
Primulas,  Mr.  Curtis  gave  an  address,  the  subject  of 
which  was  -'Stove  Plants." 


CARDIFF  GARDENERS.'— The  opening-  meelitig  of 
this  Society  for  the  new  year  took  place  at  the  Sand- 
ringham  Hotel  on  Tuesday.  January  lo,  Mr.  Tom  Clarke 
presiding,  A  large  gathering  attended  to  hear  a  lecture 
entitled  "The  Twelve  Best  Vegetables  to  Grow  for 
Exhibition."  written  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Battram.  Unfor- 
tunately this  gentleman  was  too  unwell  to  attend,  and 
in  his  absence  Mr.  John  Julian  was  asked  todelivera 
lecture  entitled  "  Some  Hints  upon  the  Selection  and 
Staging  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  for  Exhibition, "whicb 
he  had  previously  delivered  to  the  members  of  the 
newly-formed  Bassaleg  Cottagers'  Association.  Mr. 
Julian  gave  many  valuable  hints  on  exhibiting,  and 
gave  reasons  why  exhibits  were  ofttimea  either 
successes  or  failure?:.  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer  opened  a  dis- 
cussion, which  was  a^cII  taken  up  I>y  the  members.  J.  P. 

BRISTOL  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.-The  fort- 
nightly meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on 
Thursday,  January  12.  Col.  Cary  Batten,  the  President, 
opened  the  proceedings,  addressing  a  few  words  to  the 
members  and  congratulating  them  on  the  progress  the 
Association  was  making,  aud  hoped  it  would  be  main- 
tained. It  was  always  a  pleasure  to  Mrs.  Cary  Batten 
and  himself  to  pay  the  Society  a  visit.  Mrs.  Cary  Batten 
then  presented  the  prizes  which  were  awarded  the 
successful  competitors  for  three  plants  in  bloom.  On 
Col.  Cary  Batten  leaving,  Mr.  W.  A.  Oaraway  was  invited 
to  lake  the  chair  for  the  remainder  oi:  the  evening,  and 
he  then  called  upon  Mr.  Binfield  to  read  a  paper  on 
"Decorative  Plants,"  which  dealt  with  the  method  of 
the  cultivation  of  Palms,  Crotons,  aud  Poinsettiap, 
the  formation  of  suitable  composts,  the  method  of  pot- 
ting, the  most  suitable  temperature,  and  the  general 
treatment  to  observe  iu  their  cultivation.  A  discussion 
followed.  The  next  meeting  of  tlie  Society  will  take 
place  on  January  2G.  when  Mr.  Woodward,  member  oE 
the  Newport  Association,  will  lecUire  on  "  The  Rotation 
of  Kitchen  Garden  Crops." 

CHELMSFORD    AND    DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.— At 

the  weekly  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  on 
Friday,  January  13,  Mr.  Alger  Petts  presiding,  Mr.  W. 
Seabrook  gave  a  paper  on  "Apples."  He  referred  to 
the  enormous  sums  paid  yearly  to  the  foreigner  for 
fruit  that  might  well  be  produced  at  home.  He  advo- 
cated the  dwarf  system  of  growing  Apple-trees,  especi- 
ally the  bush  aud  cordon  methods,  the  pyramid  plan  of 
training  being  somewhat  adversely  criticised.  An  ideal 
Apple  soil  was  in  his  opinion  a  sandy-clay.  He  advised 
planting  trees  on  ahiUuck  rather  than  deeply,  as  deep 
planting  was  often  the  cause  of  failure,  and  loss  of 
trees.  Mulching  in  May  in  preference  to  winter 
mulching  was  advised.  Among  all  the  1,0C0  or  so 
varieties  of  Apples  Mr.  Seal>rook  thought  ten  varieties 
of  good  table,  and  ten  good  culinary  Apples  were  all 
that  were  required.  In  buying  and  selecting  trees  for 
planting  the  speaker  warned  his  hearers  against 
purciiasiug  cheap  trees  from  afar.  He  advised  buying 
the  best  that  were  procurable  in  the  district  from 
reliable  growers.  ,S'.  M.  C. 


Social  Evening  at  Kew.— The  Kew  Gar- 
deners' Social  was  held  on  Friday,  January  13,  in 
the  Boat  House,  Kew.  About  150  guests  assem- 
bled and  spent  a  very  pleasant  time.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Baker  was  Master  of  Ceremonies,  and  to  Mr. 
G.  H.  Pring.  the  Secretary,  the  thanks  of  the 
meetincj  were  also  due. 


THE    WEATHER. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  th© 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley, 
Surrey.  Height  above  sea  -  level  150  feet.  The 
following  are  the  "mean"  readings  for  the  week 
ending  January  14,  1905. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

TuR  For.Lowixfi  Summary  Ufcord  of  the  weallicr 
Ihrougliout  the  British  Island?,  for  the  week  ending 
Jan.  1 1,  is  furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Ullico  :— 

"  The  i(Tn(/(Cr  during  this  week  was  mostly  fair  iu  the 
south  ;md  cast  of  England,  aud  unsettled  elsewhere. 
Heavy  rain  .nnd  a.  Jilllc  snow  wcr<>  cxiu-ricncod  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  rain  iu 
Ireland  aud  tlie  north  of  Scotland.  During  the  Uth 
a  tlinuderstorm,  accompanied  by  hail,  occurred  at 
Lcitli. 

"The  Innpcrnturc  was  nbovc  the  mean,  titc  excess 
ranging  from  V  in  Scotland.  N.,  and  England,  S.W..  to 
L"  or  ."i"  iu  the  other  parts  of  the  kicgdoni.    The  highest 
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of  the  maxima  were  recorded  at  the  begiuuing  of  the 
Tveek,  and  the  lowest  of  tlie  mioiina  at  it?  close.  The 
fcirmer  ranged  from  51°  in  Ireland  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  to  51"  in  Scotland,  W.,  and  the  latter  from 
tV  in  England.  S  ,  and  the  Midland  Counties,  to  30^  in 
Sreland,  and  to  .32°  in  the  Channel  Islands.  za 

•'The  ram/oM  was  much  more  than  the  mean  in  Scot- 
land, N.,  and  a  little  more  in  Ireland,  but  elsewhere 
there  was  a  deficit.  In  the  Channel  Islands,  and  in 
Eogland,  S.E.  and  N.E.,  the  fall  was  very  slight. 

""Thabri'jht  .•j»)).?////jc  was  very  abundant  in  England, 
the  Chinm.'!  Islands,  and  the  East  of  Scotland,  but  only 
just  equalled  the  normal  in  Scotland,  N..  and  was  below 
jt  in  Scotland,  W.,  and  over  Ireland.  The  percentage  of 
the  possible  duration  ranged  from  50  in  England,  E.. 
sr.  in  England,  S..  33  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
32  in  England,  N,E  ,  to  12  in  Scotland,  N.,  and  to  8  in 
Ireland,  N." 

THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 
A  Bitterlii  Cold  Wind.  -The  recent  spell  of  very  mild 
weather  lasted  eleveu  days,  when  a  change  to  lower 
temperatures  took  place.  On  the  coldest  day.  the  IHth, 
the  higliest  reading  in  the  thermometer-screen  was  29" 
—making  it  the  coldest  day  as  yet  of  the  present  winter. 
During  the  previous  niglit  the  exposed  thermometer 
showed  15''oE  frost.  The  last  few  days  and  nights  of 
eo-ld  weather  have  already  affected  the  ground  tempe- 
ratures, which  are  now  about  1°  colder  at  2  feet  deep, 
and  about  3' colder  at  I  foot  deep,  than  is  seasonable. 
The  only  fall  of  rain  or  snow  worth  mentioning  was 
that  of  the  16th.  Ou  the  evening  of  that  day  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow  to  the  mean  depth  of  half  an 
inch.  This  coating  was,  however,  mostly  melted  by  the 
ra.iu  and  sleet  which  were  afterwards  deposited  during 
th-e  night.  The  measurement  of  rain  and  melted  snow 
on  the  following  morning  amounted  to  nearly  half  an 
inch.  One  effect  ,of  the  rain  falling  upon  the  frozen 
groualwas  to  .bring  [about  what  is  termed  a  "  glazed 
frost,"  or  "silver  tliaw,"  which  caused  the  roads  and 
pathways  to  become  veiy  slippeiy  early  on  the  following 
day.  On  all  but  one  day,  when  the  soil  was  frozen, 
some  water  passed  through  both  percolation  gauges 
d'uring  the  week.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for 
nearly  three  hours  a  day.  or  for  more  than  twice  the 
seasonable  duration.  On  three  consecutive  days  the 
)u«an  daily  record  was  nearly  b\  hours;  but  two 
other  days  were  altogether  sunless.  On  two  days 
in  the  early  part  of  the  week  the  wind  rose  in  the 
windiest  hour  to  17  miles— direction  west.  The  most 
Boteworthy  feiturc  was.  however,  the  biting  easterly 
winds  of  the  15th  and  16th.  which  from  10  a.m.  on  the 
15th  until  9  p.M  on  the  16th  blew  with  a  velocity  of  from 
T  to  15  miles  an  hour.  It  was  not,  however,  so  ranch 
the  strength  of  the  wind  as  its  low  temperature  and 
extreme  dryness  which  cxused  it  to  feel  so  excessively 
cold.  The  mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at 
3.0'clock  in  the  afternoon  was  as  much  as  13  per  cent, 
less  than  the  average  quantity  for  midwinter  at  that 
Ijour.  E.  M.,  BerUimnsted.  Jantianj  17,  1904. 


ANSWERS  TO  COBRESPONDEHTS. 

AucuEi  JAPONICA  :  Cabbage.  Tou  are  ri^lit  in 
fupposing  the  flowering  growth  to  be  that  of 
A.  japonica.  It  is  a  green-leaved  variety  of 
this   species,   and   the   flowers   on   the  growth 

I-  received  are  female  flowers.  This  shrub,  as  its 
name  denotes,  is  a  native  of  Japan. 

Bone-manure  ;  T.  T.  T.  Crush  the  bones  as 
finely  as  you  can,  and  apply  in  that  state. 
Although  the  manurial  properties  of  the  bones 
are  not  so  soluble  as  when  freatei  with  sul- 
phuric a«id  and  converted  into  superphosphate, 
their  effect  is  felt  for  a  much  longer  period  in 
soil. 

Books  :  Bortus.  We  know  of  no  suitable  up- 
to-date  work  on  the  subject  of  table  decora- 
tions. Old  books  on  table  decoration  deal 
■with  old-fiashioned  methods,  and  are  next  to 
useless. —  W.  F.  EUmenlary  Botany  by  Percy 
Groom,  M.A.,  price  3s.  lOd. ;  and  Chemistry  of 
the  Garden,  by  H.  H.  Cousins,  M.A.,  price 
Is.  lid.,  post  free,  from  our  Publishing  Depart- 
ment.— J.  IF.  M.  Mendel's  Principles  of  Here- 
dity, by  W.  Bateson  (Cambridge  University 
Press) ;  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  (l'J(iO),  vol.  xxv.,  parts  1  and  2;  also 
n  paper  by  C.  C.  Hurst,  to  be  had  from  Thornley 
&  Waddington,  of  Leicester. 

Ca'.,.anthe  Bulb  Spotted:  F.  L.  The  brown 
markings  on  the  pseudo-bulhs  sent  are  super- 
ficial, and  do  not  extend  to  the  tissues.  It  is 
probable  that  condensed  moisture  on  some 
oc3asions  when  the  temperature  of  the  house 
has  fallen  rather  low  may  have  caused  the 
damage.  When  grown  from  the  same  stock 
lor  a  number  of  years  the  plants  are  liable  to 
degenerate,  and  show  similar  disfigurement  to 
thit  on  your  specimens.     During  the  resting 


period  keep  them  in  a  structure  where  ventila- 
tion is  employed.  Eepot  the  pseudo-bulbs 
when  they  have  commenced  to  make  growth. 
If  the  stock  does  not  improve  get  fresh  pseudo- 
bulbs. 
Chrysanthesiuji  :  Nurseryman.  We  see  no 
fungus  on  your  cuttings  at  present,  but  there 
are  indications  which  seem  to  point  to  the 
future  development  of  the  fungus.  Watch 
them  carefully,  and  apply  liver-of -sulphur  |  oz. 
to  2  gallons  of  water,  in  the  form  of  spray. 
This  will  do  no  harm,  and  if  fungus  be  really 
present  it  will  do  good. 

Cucumber  Plants  Diseased  :  Reader.  A  tho- 
rough investigation  has  failed  to  reveal  the 
presence  of  any  fungus  or  insect  pest,  and  the 
plants  are  from  this  standpoint  perfectly 
healthy.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  plants 
having  been  sprayed  or  exposed  to  vapour 
of  a  fungicide,  but  the  bleached  edges  of  the 
leaves  and  the  colour  of  the  green  parts 
point  very  strongly  to  injury  from  vapour  or 
spraying,  which  has  killed  the  more  susceptible 
plants. 

Cyclamens:  Beginner.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
very  old  corms  to  cause  trouble  at  the  flowering 
season.  You  should  raise  a  few  plants  from 
seeds  each  year,  and  it  would  then  be  un- 
necessary to  keep  the  plants  after  they  are  two 
or  three  years  old.  With  a  view  of  encouraging 
the  flowers  to  develop  properly  this  season  take 
care  to  keep  the  atmospheric  temperature  of 
the  house  pretty  regular,  and  see  that  the 
proper  degree  of  moisture  is  obtained  in  the 
atmosphere  and  at  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

Cypripediuji  insionk  .  T.  B.  It  is  not  usual  for 
this  plant  to  produce  two  flowers  on  a  spike, 
though  we  have  seen  other  specimens. 

Dendrobiums  Failing  :  J.  B.  Judging  by  the 
pseudo-bulbs  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum  sent, 
which  are  decayed  on  the  basal  half,  we  think 
that  the  growths  were  not  sufficiently  matured  in 
heat  before  they  were  put  into  the  cold  vinery 
to  rest.  The  temperature  of  45*  you  mention 
would  affect  prejudicially  any  but  the  most 
perfectly-finished  pseudo-bulbs,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  temperature  of  your  house  has 
fallen  even  below  45°  on  particular  occasions. 

Maidenhair  Ferns  on  Walls  :  A.  S.  The  back 
wall  appears  to  be  the  more  favourable  site  for 
growing  your  Ferns  ;  a  situation  beneath  the 
front  staging  and  close  to  the  dry-heat  radi- 
ating from  the  hot-water  pipes  would  not 
appear  to  be  at  all  favourable.  But  you  are 
on  the  spot,  and  better  able  to  judge  in  this 
respect.  With  regard  to  keeping  the  soil 
on  the  wall,  a  good  plan  is  to  obtain  turves, 
and  secure  them  in  a  position  against  the 
wall  by  stretching  wire-netting  over  them. 
You  can  introduce  pieces  of  peat,  ic,  beneath 
the  netting  and  thus  form  an  excellent  nidus 
for  the  plants.  The  whole  need  not  protrude 
more  than  an  inch  or  so  from  the  surface  of  the 
wall.  You  will  need  "  battens  "  at  intervals  on 
which  to  fasten  the  wire-netting.  This  is  a  cheap 
and  ready  method,  and  one  that  can  be  per- 
formed by  yourself.  If  your  employer  is 
willing  to  bear  the  expense,  and  wishes  for 
more  elaborate  work,  there  are  firms  who 
will  cover  the  wall  with  a  kind  of  rock -work, 
"with  "pockets,"  &c.,  suitable  for  planting  the 
Ferns.  This  system  would  produce  a  better 
effect. 

Names  of  Fruits:  JT.  A.  R.  1,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  ;  2,  Dumelow's  Seedling  (Wellington) ; 
3,  Eibston  Pippin;  4,  Lincoln  Pippin. —  W.  D. 
Miller's  Glory.— J.  H.  1,  Uvedale's  St.  Ger- 
mains;  2,  Tardive  deMons;  3,  Striped  Beefing. 
— Derby.  1,  Qneen  Caroline;  2,  Old  Haw- 
thornden  ;  3,  London  Pippin  ;  4,  not  recognised 
from  the  deformed  fruit  received ;  5,  Cistle 
Major ;  C,  Warner's  King ;  7,  Greenup's  Pippin  ; 
8,  Tower  of  Ulamis. 

Names  of  Plants:  C.  J.,  Sussex.  Epidendrum 
atropurpui-eum,  commonly  called  Epidendrum 
macrochilum  album  in  gardens. — A.  R.  1,  On- 
cidium  tigrinum  ;  2,  0.  varicosum ;  3,  Phalajnop- 
sis  speciosa  ;  4,  Stanhopea  insignis ;  5,  Zygope- 
talum  maxillare. — Formosa.  1,  Pteris  cretica  ; 
2,  Adiantum  graciUimum  ;  3,  Pellsea  rotundi- 
folia;  4,  Selaginella  caesia. — H.  K.  1,  Pro- 
bably     Cedrns      Deodara ;      2,     Cryptomeria 


japonica ;  3,  Ct.pressus  thyoides ;  4,  Abies 
Nordmanniana ;  5,  Sequoia  gigantea  (Welling- 
tonia) ;  0,  Thuya  orientalis  variety. 

Notice  to  Leave:  Ic^norance.  It  might  only  be 
necessary  to  give  a  week's  notice  in  your  case  ; 
but  as  you  are  paid  fcrtnightly  you  would 
be  better  advised  to  give  a  fortnight's 
notice. — Clifford  and  J.  R.  R.  G.  It  is  usual 
to  give  and  receive  a  month's  notice,  but 
as  no  agreement  exists  and  you  have  been  paid 
weekly,  a  week's  notice  is  all  you  can  claim.  In 
the  case  of  a  head  gardener  the  requirements 
would  be  dift'erent,  and  longer  notice  would  be 
required. 

Onion  Disease  :  G.  T.  The  diseased  Onions  with 
the  crowns  blackened  and  rotten  are  in  a  con- 
dition that  is  far  too  common.  The  disease 
attacks  almost  any  kind  of  bulb,  especially  those 
of  Hyacinths  and  Onions.  In  your  case  small 
lumps  or  "  sclerotia  "  are  being  formed  in  the 
rotting  parts.  In  the  following  season  they 
would  produce  a  small  Peziza,  called  Sclero- 
tinia  bulborum  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  vol. 
xvi.,  1894,  p.  160).  There  is  no  cure  when  the 
disease  is  established.  All  that  can  be  done 
is  to  burn  all  diseased  bulbs  which  can  be  found, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading, 
as  the  sclerotia  will  hibernate,  and  be  capable 
of  germination  after  resting  for  two  or  three 
years.  M.  C.  C. 

Seedling  Oranges  :  Constant  Reader.  There  are 
two  ways  in  which  these  fruit-trees  can  be 
propagated,  viz.,  by  budding  and  by  grafting. 
Budding  is  the  most  simple  plan,  but  should 
not  be  done  until  the  first  week  in  July.  The 
process  is  identical  with  that  of  budding  fruit- 
trees  and  Eoses.  After  the  trees  are  budded 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  somewhat  shady 
position  and  watered  whenever  necessary  in 
order  to  cause  the  sap  to  flow  freely.  Grafting 
should  be  done  during  the  first  or  second  week 
in  March.  The  best  kind  of  grafting  for 
Oranges  is  "side  grafting."  Cut  down  the 
trees  to  the  required  height,  and  select  a  scion 
about  half  the  size  of  the  stock.  The  scion 
should  be  securely  tied  to  the  stock  with 
worsted,  or  if  the  tree  forming  the  stock  is 
extra  large  some  untwisted  soft  string  may  be 
used  to  advantage.  Bast  or  raffia  should  on 
no  account  be  used.  Grafting  wax  sufficient 
to  cover  the  top  of  the  stock  and  scion  should 
be  applied  to  the  graft  in  order  to  keep  out 
water.  The  grafted  trees  should  be  kept  in  a 
close  place,  preferably  a  pit,  and  shaded  when- 
ever there  is  sunshine.  The  temperature  of 
the  pit  may  range  from  40°  to  45°,  but  must 
not  be  allowed  to  f  xceed  50°.  After  the  grafts 
have  formed  a  good  callus  the  trees  may  be 
gradually  brought  to  the  light  and  the  shading 
discontinued.  The  grafts  need  not  be  untied 
until  the  autumn,  unless  the  tying  material  is 
found  to  be  cutting  into  the  stock.  If  you 
intend  to  use  your  seedling  trees  as  stocks  it 
will  be  necessary  to  obtain  scions  of  good 
varieties  from  a  nurseryman.  Probably  Messrs. 
Elvers  i  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  would  be  able 
to  supply  you.   J.  B. 

Stands  for  Grapes  :  0.  IV.  W.  The  recognized 
size  for  Grape  stands  is  as  follows  : — 12  inches  at 
back,  1  inch  at  front,  and  12  inches  at  base  from 
back  to  front.  The  width  of  the  board  ia 
generally  left  to  be  determined  by  the  exhi- 
bitor, according  to  the  size  of  the  bunch  or 
bunches. 

Tree  Carnations  :  A  Beginner.  See  the  note  on 
this  subject  in  the  weekly  Calendar  "  Plants 
under  Gla«s,"  on  p.  38. 

Vegetable  trays  :  G.  W.  IF.  The  usual  size  of 
the  trajs  for  exhibiting  vegetableB  are  as 
follows: — For  six  kinds,  4  feet  by  4  feet;  for 
nine  kinds,  5  feet  by  41  feet ;  and  for  twelve 
kindSj  ti  feet  by  45  feet. 


Communications  Received.— G.  S.— J.  Clayton  (with 
thanks)— J.  V.  &  Sons— W.  C.  *  Sou  (we  aw.iit  Mr.  B.'s 
letter)— R.  N.—Haus  Gussow  (wit)i  tliank.s)— Natioual 
Horticultural  Societv  of  France— Lady  G.— G.  H.— 
L.Tdy  H.— S.  W,  F.-J.  McB.— A.  A.  WildinE- Cecil 
Hooper  (enclosure).- W.  G.  S.— G.  A.  M.— W.  D.— ,1.  H. 
—Young  Gaidener— H.  A.  R.— L,  E.  W.— S.  P.— A.  B.  S. 
— W.  &  J.  B.-  Harrison  Weir- T.  B.-.T.  T.  B.— H.  \V.— 
R.  D  — F.  J.-C.  J.  E.-J.  O'B.-A.  D.— S. W.  F.— T.  H.— 
A.  B.  W.— T.  H.  C.-C.  F.,  Warmiuglon— A.  M.— L.  R. 
-D.  Bliss-W.  W. 

{For  Markets  see  p.  xiv  ) 
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View  in  thk  Conservatory  at  Upton  Grove,  Tetbury,  the  Residence  of  C.  Harding,  Esq. 
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Oamellia-house  at  Leyswood,  Groombridge,  Kent, 
view  in  the  (Supplementary  Illustration). 
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CONIFERS  AS  EECLAIMEES  OF 
WASTE   LANDS. 

T>ERHAPS  tliere  is  nowhere  a  more  deso- 
-*-  late  and  uninviting  piece  of  land  for 
planting  than  the  many  hundreds  of  acres 
now  lying  waste  in  the  mining  division  of 
Cornwall.  Between  Truro,  Hayle,  the  Bristol 
Channel,  and  Mount's  Bay,  and  eastward 
■from  it,  extending  in  a  zigzag  line  almost  to 
l?aimouth,  there  lie  indications  of  mining 
operations  which  have  been  carried  on  from 
time  immemorial.  The  more  modern  work- 
ings appear  the  more  desolate.  The  ancient, 
■either  by  Nature's  own  hand  or  by  human 
agencies,  have  become  covered  by  vegetation. 
The  newer  workings  are  at  present  unmis- 
takable. Some  of  the  valleys  have  proved 
■capital  dumping  places  for  the  dftiria  hauled 
up  from  the  adjacent  mines.  In  others  this 
waste  has  been  conveyed  some  distance 
from  the  shaft's  mouth  and  thrown  into 
great  heaps  known  locally  as  "burrows.' 
This  debris  consists  chiefly  of  varieties  of 
granite  of  several  different  shades  and  tex- 


tures. "Elvan"and  slaty  formations  are  also 
met  with  and  excavattd  from  these  vast 
subterranean  mines.  In  addition  to  these 
liroken  rocks  there  are  huge  burrows  of 
ashes,  cinders,  and  other  foreign  material. 
These  all  go  to  account  for  the  colour  in  the 
landscape,  so  that  on  a  clear  day  there  may 
be  seen  a  feature  which  is  not  altogether 
sombre.  In  this  parish  (Gwennap)  there  is 
at  least  a  square  mile  where  there  is  not  a 
single  plant  growing  !  In  other  places  there 
may  be  seen  solitary  specimens  of  Calluna 
vulgaris,  species  of  Ericas,  and  Gorse;  and 
these  appear  first  where  the  ashes  from  the 
engine-boilers  were  thrown,  then  on  the 
elvans  and  on  soft  clayey  material  which  is 
washed  out  of  the  granite. 

In  1864  E.  Btauchamp  -  Beauchamp, 
Esq.,  came  into  possession  of  Trevince, 
which  was  at  that  time  in  the  centre 
of  a  copper  and  tin  mining  industry. 
He  at  once  fenced  in  about  one  hundred 
acres  of  wretched  stone-bestrewed  and  in 
many  instances,  so  far  as  plant-life  goes, 
poisonous  mine-land,  and  planted  Scotch 
Fir,  Larch,  Pinus  austriaca  and  P.  in- 
signis.  Spruce  were  not  planted  with  the 
above-named  species,  as  is  usually  done. 
Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  disin- 
tegration and  decomposition  go  on  at 
various  rates,  that  rain  falling  washes  away 
iron  and  copper  in  solution  (by  the  way,  the 
average  rainfall  here  for  seventeen  years  is 
42  inches),  and  that  frost  does  its  part  in 
breaking  down  these  materials  to  form  soil. 
The  plants  were  planted  when  about  one  foot 
high.  Curiously  enough,  those  taken  from 
the  seed-bed  started  to  grow  sooner,  and  a 
smaller  percentage  of  them  died  than  of  those 
that  had  been  previously  transplanted.  The 
ground  was  not  dug  or  any  preparation  made 
tor  planting  beyond  driving  a  pick  into  the 
ground  three  times  to  make  p.  triangular 
loosening  ;  after  this  the  plants  were  put  in 
behind  the  spade.  Those  planted  forty  years 
ago  have  now  reached  heights  varying  from 
40  to  .'")•')  feet.  It  must  have  taken  some 
courage  to  plant  what  was  literally  a  "  howl- 
ing wilderness."  To-day  there  is  a  fine  game 
covert  and  a  splendid  shelter.  Thinning  has 
been  carried  out  sparingly  around  the  sides, 
but  more  thoroughly  in  the  centre.  Pontic 
Rhododendrons  have  been  planted  as  an 
undergrowth  by  the  hundred,  and  in  May 
and  June  an  acre  of  these  plants  in  bloom 
is  a  sight  not  soon  forgotten.  Various 
shades  of  colour  are  found  among  them. 
Seedlings  are  to  be  found  in  thousands  grow- 
ing in  the  sides  of  cuttings  which  used  to 
be  watercourses, and  a  smallernumber  on  flat 
ground.  These  are  taken  up  and  planted  in 
the  nursery  and  grown  on  until  they  are 
about  '2  feet  high.  The  Pine  leaves,  the  leaves 
of  the  Rhododendrons,  and  the  decaying 
parts  of  the  other  plants  (Ivy,  Heaths, 
&c.)  have  assisted  the  atmospheric 
agencies  to  such  an  extent  that  what  was 
once  a  wilderness  has  indeed  become  a 
garden. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  this 
land,  when  this  crop  of  wood  is  taken 
off  (with,  of  course,  the  necessary  levelling 
of  the  smaller  burrows),  will  become  good 
agricultural  land  in  a  much  shorter  period 
than  it  this  dHiris  were  left  to  atmospheric 
agencies  alone.  When  such  a  transforma- 
tion takes  place,  one  is  led  to  question  the 
causes  which  have  contributed  to  it.  The 
soil— if  soil  it  can  be  called— is  about  the 
last  that  a  planter  would   choose.     Where 


rocks  are  mechanically  broken  up,  there 
will  always  be  bits  which  are  extremely 
angular,  and  the  question  is :  Do  these 
edges — some  of  them  sharp,  and  hard  enough 
to  cut  glass — induce  roots  to  increase  in 
number-'  If  this  is  so,  this,  with  increased 
facilities  to  take  up  food  dissolved  out  of 
the  granite,  will  account  for  the  success 
attending  these  plantations. 

Narrow  belts  of  trees  aie  not  advised, 
because  of  the  prevalence  of  strong  winds; 
it  is  better  to  plant  a  considerable  area  if 
possible.  The  last  piece  planted  here  is 
triangular,  and  measures  21  acres.  Larch 
from  about  thirty  years  old  and  upwards 
are  usually  decayed  in  the  middle ;  when 
felled,  you  may  pull  out  handfuls  of 
spongy,  fibrous  mai,erial  from  the  centre  of 
the  trunk.  Whether  this  is  due  to  the  soil, 
or  a  disease  of  the  plant  itself,  is  a  question 
for  older  planters  than  the  writer.  The 
younger  trees  make  excellent  poles  for 
fencing,  &c.  None  of  the  other  species 
show  any  signs  of  disease  ;  they  all  produce 
good  timber.  H.  11'.,  Trevince. 


NEW    OR    NOTEWORTHY   PLANTS. 


STAPELIA  DIVERGENS,  N.E.Brown  {n.sp.)* 
This  is  a  very  distinct  species,  belonging  to  the 
same  group  as  S.  varicgata.  and  is  very  similar  to 
it  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  stems, 
although  the  flowers  are  quite  different,  the 
unspotted  rim  of  the  annulus  and  the  widely 
divergent  tips  of  the  outer  coronal-lobes  being 
very  characteristic  marks  of  the  species.  It 
seems  to  be  a  rare  jjlant,  as  I  have  only  seen  it 
twice — the  first  time  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
this  autumn  it  has  flowered  in  the  garden  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hanbury  at  La  Mortola,  from  which 
latter  plant  the  description  in  footnote  is  made. 

*  Stapclia  divergent .—'Sien\s  I3— 3  inches  high,  often 
decumbent  at  the  base,  4-augled,  5— J  inch  square, 
glabrous,  green  or  purplish ;  angles  rounded,  with 
conical,  spreading  teeth,  IJ— U  line  long,  usually 
with  a  minute  denticle  on  each  side  of  the 
acute  withering  tips.  Flowers  1—4  in  a  fascicle, 
successively  developed  near  the  base  of  the  young 
stems.  Pedicels  1— li  inch  long,  glabrous.  Sepals 
'2\  hues  long,  1  line  broad,  ovate-lanceolate,  acute, 
glabrous.  Corolla,  when  in  bud,  shortly  conical,  acute, 
from  a  broad,  flattened  5-augled  base;  when  expanded 
about  2  inches  in  diameter,  nearly  flat,  with  a  raised 
central  annulus,  very  minutely  ciliate  with  simple 
hairs  all  along  the  lubes,  otherwise  glabrous  on  both 
sides,  slightly  rugulose  on  the  inner  surface;  lobes 
about  9  lines  long  and  7  lines  broad,  deltoid-ovate,  very 
acute  or  acuminate,  light  yellow,  labyi'inthically 
maiked  on  the  lower  two-thirds  (as  well  as  on  the  disc 
of  the  corolla)  wilh  thick,  irregularly-ramified  brown- 
ish-crimson lines,  the  markings  on  the  apical  part 
becoming  broken  up  into  spots  ;  annulus  about  I5  line 
high,  nearly  circular,  with  a  horizontally  spreading 
(scarcely  recurved)  rim,  bright  cauai'y-yellow,  marked 
in  the  basin-shaped  rugulose  depression  with  rather 
crowded  small  round  brownish-crimson  spots,  which 
are  absent  from  the  smoother  rim,  underneath  the 
margin  of  which  is  a  crenatcd  band  of  connected  brown- 
ish-crimson spots.  Outer  coronal  -lobes  ascending- 
spreading,  2  lines  long,  1  line  broad  at  the  base,  2— 2^ 
lines  broad  across  the  tips  of  the  two  subulate, 
straiglit,  widely  divergent  points  into  which  they  arc 
divided  for  two-thirds  of  their  length,  pale  yellowish, 
dusted  with  dark  crimson-brown  on  the  points,  with  a 
triangular  spot  at  the  base  of  the  uotch  and  a  square 
spot  of  crimson  brown  at  the  base.  Inner  coronal-lobes 
2-armcd,  pale  yellowish,  dusted  with  dark  crimson- 
brown  ;  outer  arms  li  line  long,  erectly  spreading,  com- 
pressed-filiform, very  slightly  thickened  (uot  distinctly 
clavate),  and  very  minutely  tuberculate  at  the  ajiex : 
inner  arms  2  lines  long,  filiform,  clavate,  and  minutely 
tuberculate  at  the  apex,  counivont  at  the  base,  then 
erect  with  recurving  tips.  Origin  unknown  ;  probably 
a  native  of  South  Africa.  .V.  /•:.  Broxm. 
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KYLEMOEE    CASTLE. 

This  edifice,  one  of  the  seats  of  his  Grace  the 
Bake  of  Manchester,  is  situated  in  the  heart  of 
Connemara,  Co.  Galway.  It  is  ahout  175  miles 
from  Dublin,  whence  the  visitor  must  proceed  by 
the  main  line  of  the  Midland  and  Great  Western 
Hallway  of  Ireland  as  far  as  Galway,  and  thence  by 
the  Company's  branch  line  to  Clifden,  the  capital 
of  Connemara.  The  Castle  is  situated  in  a  beauti- 
fully chosen  position  at  the  foot  of  the  Dough- 
ruagh  Mountain,  and  stands  on  a  wide  terrace  at 
the  north-west  corner  of  Lough  PoUacapul,  the 
site  commanding  a  remarkably  grand  prospect  of 
Kylemore  Pass,  being  bounded  by  a  majestic 
amphitheatre  of  mountains,  the  acclivities  of 
whose  sides  slope  to  the  water's  edge  of  the 
loughs  beneath. 


Grass  we  counted  fifty-five  plumes  or  panicles. 
There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  the  Pampas 
Grass  at  Kylemore,  the  well-known  Gynerium 
argenteum,  and  a  seedling  variety  that  flowers  a 
month  or  six  weeks  earlier  than  the  ordinary  form. 
Amongst  the  shrubs  we  noted  the  following ; 
Berberis  stenophylla,  one  specimen  of  which 
measured  over  11  feet  in  height  and  20  feet  in 
diameter ;  Escallonia  macrantha  in  great  pro- 
fusion, and  a  variety  sa,id  to  be  E.  coccinea,  a 
specimen  of  which  measured  over  12  feet  in 
height  and  over  10  feet  in  diameter.  There  are 
also  good  specimens  of  that  attractive  evergreen 
shrub,  the  shore-loving  Griselinia,  G.  littoralis. 
the  specimen  we  measured  being  over  15  feet  in 
height.  Euonymus  latifolius,  Olearia  Haastii, 
Arbutus  TJnedo,  Acacia  dealhata,  Leycesteria 
formosa.    Hydrangea  Hortensia,  H.   H.   stellata 


of  Capressus  gracilis  pendula  measuring  20  feet  % 
a  iine,  healthy  plant  of  Abies  polita  measured 
over  21  feet,  whilst  a  specimen  of  A.  ajanensis- 
was  found  to  be  18  feet  in  height.  CryptomerLn 
elegans,  Petinospora  plumosa,  and  P.  p.  aurea 
are  also  represented  by  specimens  10  to  IS  feet 
high,  and  furnished  with  branches  to  the  ground. 
A  striking  feature  at  one  end  of  the  pinetiun 
is  a  clump  of  hybrid  Ehododendrons,  72  yards 
in  circumference  and  20  feet  3  inches  in  height 
at  the  centre. 

Among  the  varieties  of  the  taller  coniferous 
trees  planted  alongside  the  avenues  and  through- 
out the  gi'ounds,  Pinus  insignis,  P.  austriaca,. 
and  Cupressus  macrocarpa  form  the  leading 
features.  None  of  these  have  been  planted  more 
than  thirty  years,  but  some  of  them  are  fine  speci- 
mens considering  their  age.     One  tree  of  Pinus 


Fig.  25. — kyle-more  castle,  co.  galway. 


The  Castle  is  in  the  Scottish  baronial  style, 
and  has  its  principal  fa9ades  faced  with  cut 
Kingstown  granite.  The  policies  are  intersected 
by  a  winding  carriage-drive  about  2  miles  in 
length,  traversing  in  its  course  the  lower  portion 
of  a  beautiful  hanging  wood  rising  and  falling  in 
succession  by  easy  gradients,  and  skirting  in  its 
course  Loughs  PoUacapul  and  Maladrolaun,  and 
bordered  lor  the  entire  distance  by  a  great 
variety  of  Rhododendrons  and  other  ornamental 
shrubs,  interspersed  with  clumps  of  Pampas 
Grass  and  New  Zealand  Flax.  The  two  last- 
named  plants  grow  most  luxuriantly,  the  deep, 
free,  bog  soil,  combined  with  a  mild  temperature 
and  humid  atmosphere,  suiting  them  admirably, 
as  it  also  does  other  comparatively  scarce  orna- 
mental plants.  We  measured  one  clump  of 
Phormium  tenax,  grown  from  a  single  plant,  and 
found  it  measured  21  feet  in  diameter  and  10  feet 
4  inches  in  height,  while  on  one  plant  of  Pampas 


prolifera.  Ac,  are  all  growing  in  profusion  and  in 
good  form. 

Immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Castle,  on  a 
lawn  in  front  of  a  large  orchard-house,  we  noticed 
a  fine  specimen  of  Cordyline  auscralis,  22  feet 
high;  there  is  also  a  good  example  of  Eucalyptus 
robusta,  50  feet  high.  The  Blue  Gum  (Euca- 
lyptus Globulus)  was  not  planted  here  till  1890, 
but  specimens  about  ;J  feet  in  height  planted  at 
that  time  have  already  attained  a  height  of 
15  feet.  On  this  lawn  we  alco  noticed  a  fine 
specimen  of  Phormium  tenax  variety,  turned  out 
of  a  pot  only  three  years  since. 

Skirting  the  main  avenue,  and  a  little  to  the 
west  of  the  Castle,  is  the  pinetum,  planted  on  a 
piece  of  reclaimed  bog  land ;  and  here  a  great 
variety  of  Coaifers  is  in  excellent  condition. 
The  dilferent  varieties  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana 
have  been  planted  freely,  and  are  of  heights 
varying  from  15  to  30  feet.    We  found  a  specimen 


insignis  which  we  measured  was  found  to  hi' 
■s  feet  9  inches  in  girth  at  3  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  numerous  specimens  of  Cupressus  macro- 
carpa are  from  lO  to  50  feet  high,  many  of  which 
are  laden  with  cones. 

The  gardens  are  situated  about  a  mile  west- 
ward from  the  Castle,  and  are  intersected  by  a. 
broad  walk  or  carriage  drive.  The  flower-garden 
consists  of  two  gentle  grass  slopes  on  either  side 
of  the  central  walk,  and  these  are  laid  out  with 
flower-beds  in  several  geometrical  designs,  and 
interspersed  with  specimens  of  Pampas-Grass, 
Gunnera  manicata,  tall  permanent  plants  of 
Cordyline  australis  15  to  30  feet  in  height, 
Aralia  chinensis,  A.  Sieboldii,  Hydrangea  Hor- 
tensia, and  H.  H.  stellata  prolifera.  Space- 
forbids  going  into  detail,  but  we  noted  some  .of 
the  leading  features.  At  the  date  of  our  visit  in 
the  second  week  in  September  several  smal?l 
circular  beds  of  Sedum  spectabile  at  once  arrested 
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^;he  eye,  they  were  one  mass  of  rosy-pink  colour, 
-and  the  symmetry  of  the  beds  was  perfect.  A 
large  oblong  bed  of  Fuchsia  Eose  of  Castile  was 
.also  very  pretty.  These  plants  had  not  been 
amoved  for  several  years,  and  as  a  consequence 
%vere  fine  specimens,  and  were  smothered  with 
tJowers.  Several  beds  of  Fuchsia  Monarch  (a 
•dart  self),  growing  under  similar  conditions, 
were  also  very  effective.  Two  isolated  beds  of 
'Veronica  Andersoni  var.,  permanently  planted, 
were  pretty,  they  had  been  smothered  with 
'their  pale  blue  flowers,  but  their  rich,  creamy, 
variegated  foliage  was  sufficiently  telling  of  itself. 
IFour  large  L-shaped  beds,  planted  alternately 
with  Anemone  japonica  and  A.  j.  alba,  were  full 
■of  Sower.  A  bold  effect  was  produced  by  a 
.large  crescent-shaped  bed  filled  as  follows — the 


The  Banana-house,  which  measures  72  feet  by 
26  feet,  is  well  stocked  with  healthy  plants  of  the 
ordinary  variety  Musa  (.'avendishii,  these  being 
planted  in  a  bed  along  the  centre  of  the  house. 
The  plants  were  fruiting  freely.  The  rafters 
were  furniEhed  with  such  subjects  as  Cleroden- 
dron  Balfourianum,  Cissus  discolor.  Begonia 
President  Carnot,  several  varieties  of  single  and 
double  Hibiscus,  AUamandas,  &c.,  whilst  the  side 
stages  contained  a  miscellaneoiis  collection  of 
stove  plants. 

A  lofty  span-roofed  plant-house  had  the  central 
stages  entirely  filled  with  plants  of  a  good 
strain  of  carefully  -  selected  single  and  double 
Begonias,  whilst  the  side  stages  were  entirely 
occupied  with  Malmaison  Carnations,  which 
looked  the  picture  of  health. 


Fig.  26. — the  waterfall  ix  the  grounds  at  kylemorb  castle. 


Hamburgh,  and  a  companion  house  was  filled  with 
young  healthy  plants  of  Bowood  Muscats. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  grown  in  quantity, 
many  bouses  being  devoted  to  these  fruits.  The 
crop  was  partly  gathered  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
but  the  samples  we  saw  were  of  excellent  quality. 
The  varieties  of  Peaches  grown  are  Prince  of 
Wales,  Princess  of  Wales,  Noblesse  and  Royal 
I.Jeorge,  and  of  Nectarines,  Milton,  Downton 
Improved,  Stanwick,  Eiruge,  Byron,  Violette 
Hative  and  Pine-apple. 

In  the  Melon-house  a  good  second  crop  was 
being  gathered,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  house 
we  noticed  good  specimens  of  Begonia  Gloire 
de  Lorraine  and  B.  Turnford  Hall,  also  a  collection 
of  Codiffiums,  Caladiums,  i:c. 

A  large  Tomato-liouse  was  furnishing  an  excel- 
lent crop.  The  variety  Stirling  Castle  is  chiefly 
grown  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  the  Peach 
Tomato  is  largely  tised  for  dessert. 

There  are  extensive  and  well-stocked  kitchen- 
gardens,  and  an  orchard  ;  also  a  long  herbar- 
ceous  border  in  the  kitchen-garden  containing  an 
up-to-date  collection  of  this  deservedly  popular 
class  of  flower.  There  are  also  fine  hedges  of 
Escallonia  macrantha,  and  of  a  variety  of  Fuchsia ; 
tlie  latter  is  said  to  be  P.  exoniensis.    We  did  not 


iback  with  Hydrangea  Hortensia,  the  centre  with 
Dahlia  Glare  of  the  Garden,  and  the  whole  edged 
with  Chrysanthemum  Golden  Shah,  Lobelia  car- 
■dinalis.  Begonias,  Pelargoniums,  Gladioli,  A;c., 
•were  all  planted  with  good  effect.  Florists'  flowers 
included  collections  of  Roses,  Carnations,  Penste- 
<mons,  &c. 

The  glasshouses,  which  number  over  twenty, 
.are  spacious  and  well  furnished.  In  the  Palm- 
house  we  noticed  healthy  sjiecimens  of  Kentia 
Belmoreana  and  K.  Fosteriana,  Phoenix  rupicola 
and  P.  reclinata,  Latania  Ijorbonica,  Euterpe 
^dulis,  ka.,  whilst  the  side  stages  were  well  iiir- 
.nished  with  such  subjects  as  Hippeastrums, 
Dracaenas,  small  Palms,  large,  well  -  flowered 
■specimens  of  Cypripedium  insigne,  &G. 

In  a  lofty  conservatory  were  fine  specimens  of 
.Sabal  umbraculifera,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Stre- 
litzia  Regime,  Camellias,  &c.,  the  rafters  being 
furnished  with  climbing  Koses,  Plumbago  capen- 
sis,  Pleroma  macranthum,  Bougainvillea  speciosa, 
Ac.  In  this  house  we  also  noticed  a  batch  of 
iStreptocarpus  of  fine  strain. 


The  corridors  connecting  the  various  houses 
were  well  furnished  ^ith  climbers  and  other 
plants ;  the  former  embraced  Acacia  Baileyana, 
Clianthus  puniceus.  Begonia  grandiflora,  Swain- 
sonia  galegifolia,  Plerouias,  Tacsonias,  Roses,  &c. 

Two  lofty  cool  ferneries  had  their  back  walls 
covered  with  Perns  and  Mosses,  the  body  of  the 
house  being  treated  with  real  rockwork,  forming 
arclies  and  other  designs  and  planted  with  a 
variety  of  Ferns,  foliage  Begonias,  lic,  inter- 
spersed with  specimen  Palms  and  Tree  Ferns. 
A  span-roofed  stove  contained  a  good  collection 
of  Codiccums,  Caladiums,  winter- flowering  Be- 
gonias, Pandanus  Veitciiii,  &c. 

Of  fruit-houses  there  are  a  considerable  number. 
One  vinery  was  chiefly  filled  with  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Crrapes,  the  canes  bearing  a  good 
crop  and  the  fruit  well  finished  considering  the 
external  atmospheric  conditions.  Another  vinery, 
SO  feet  in  lenath,  contained  the  varieties  Mrs. 
Pince's  Muscat,  Koyal  Muscadine,  Koyal  Vino- 
yard,  Madresfleld  Court  and  Gros  Maroc.  A 
lofty   house    had    a    very    good    crop    of    Black 


-PHOBMIUai  TENAX   IN  THE  GARDENS 
AT  KYLEilOIiE  CASTLE. 


recognise  it,  but  it  is  certainly  distinct  from  P 
Riccartoni,  although  of  the  same  type.  Both  in 
the  grounds  and  alongside  the  neighbouring 
highway  there  are  miles  of  this  Fuchsia,  forming 
a  source  of  much  pleasure. 

Mr.  Wm.  Comfort,  the  head  gardener  at  Kyle- 
more  Castle,  is  naturally  an  enthusiastic  horticul- 
turist, as  he  is  descended  from  a  race  of  gardeners ; 
and  his  four  brothers,  like  himself,  all  followed 
their  forefathers'  calling.  C. 


SOME   NOTES   ON   FOECING 
VEGETABLES. 

{Concluded  frnni  p.  36.) 
Pkbnch  Beans  are  more  costly  to  force  than 
Asparagus,  and  from  December  until  the  end 
of  January  the  returns  that  can  be  obtained 
from  them  are  not  worth  the  space  they  would 
occupy.  This  at  least  is  so  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  but  near  the  coast  better  results 
may  be  possible.  ■  The  plants  require  much 
sun  -  he.it  in  addition  to  artificial  warmth, 
.and  sun-heat  is  very  scarce  in  January.  I  have 
frequently  had  more  pots  in  January  than 
pods,  and  yet  every  care  was  taken  to  secure  a 
crop.  With  the  lengthening  days  there  will  be  a 
better  chance,  and  the  plants  will  give  a  really 
good  return.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to  sow 
seeds  in  pots  or  heated  pits  for  furnishing  supplies 
in  early  spring.  Choose  a  quick-growing  variety 
and   one   that   produces   pods   of  good  size.    In 
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matiy  gardens  pots  are  used  largely,  and  they  are 
convenient,  but  where  a  pit  with  bottom-heat  can 
be  spared  for  the  purpose  the  plants  crop  grandly. 
It  nny  not  be  necessary  to  sow  the  seeds  in  their 
growing  quarters,  as  if  sown  in  small  pots  and 
planted  out  afterwards  they  succeed  well.  We 
sow  seeds  every  week  from  now  until  the  end  of 
April  or  even  later. 

Peas. 
All  gardeners  cannot  spare  space  for  the  culti- 
vation of  Peas  in  frames  or  pots,  and  the  return 
is  not  equal  to  that  yielded  by  Beans,  at  the  same 
time  if  a  good  variety  for  forcing  is  chosen  the 
crop  is  an  appreciable  one.  For  years,  when  I  had  a 
limited  quantity  of  glass  only  at  my  command,  I 
grew  this  crop  at  the  front  of  a  Peach-house,  and 
got  a  good  return,  the  variety  being  American 
Wonder.  Now  there  are  much  better  varieties, 
such  as  Chelsea  Gem,  Sutton's  Ideal,  and  May 
Queen.  We  also  find  Carter's  Daisy  a  most 
valuable  forcing  variety,  though  a  little  later 
than  those  named.  It  is  a  splendid  cropper. 
There  is  a  great  gain  by  growing  a  dwarf  Pea  in 
frames,  as  grown  thus  the  plants  are  near  to  the 
glass.  Peas  will  not  stand  severe  forcing,  for  if 
too  much  heat  be  employed  the  haulm  becomes 
weakened  at  the  base  and  doubles  over.  For 
culture  in  frames  or  pits  seeds  sown  now  will 
give  a  good  return  a  month  earlier  than  the 
first  crop  in  the  open  garden. 

Chicoet. 
On  the  Continent  forced  Chicory  is  a  favourite 
winter  vegetable,  but  in  this  country  it  is  mostly 
grown  for  use  as  a  salad.  The  new  growths  when 
about  4  inches  long,  before  the  leaves  expand  or 
open  out,  are  the  portions  used.  Chicory  needs 
but  little  forcing.  If  put  in  a  dark  place  where 
there  is  an  atmospheric  temperature  of  50°,  this 
will  be  ample  ;  and  I  have  seen  excellent  samples 
that  have  been  cultivated  in  cellars.  The  roots 
used  for  forcing  are  grown  in  the  previous  season 
and  stored  in  a  cool  place  tiU  required  for  forcing. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  they  require 
but  little  protection ;  the  Witloof  or  Brussels 
Chicory  gives  a  much  finer  growth  than  the 
common  or  Barbe  de  Capucin. 

Roots. 

Under  this  heading  forced  Carrots  and 
Turnips  are  important  spring  crops,  the  former 
requiring  a  longer  time  to  mature,  but  both  are 
much  appreciated  when  grown  quickly.  We  get 
our  earliest  supplies  from  heated  frames,  but  these 
are  not  of  the  best  quality ;  the  best  are  grown 
in  hot-beds  largely  composed  of  leaves,  as  these 
retain  their  warmth  a  longer  time,  and  on  the 
beds  we  place  frames.  The  latter  part  of  January 
is  a  good  time  to  make  up  beds.  Avoid  using 
too  much  bottom  heat ;  far  better  place  the 
heating  materials  in  bulk  for  a  time,  and,  by 
frequent  turnings  over,  allow  the  rank  steam  to 
escape.  Sutton's  Inimitable  Forcing  Carrot  is 
the  earliest  I  have  grown  ;  it  is  a  small,  globe- 
shaped  root,  and  of  most  delicate  flavour.  Early 
Nantes  and  Early  Gem  are  both  good  forcers,  but 
any  kind  grown  under  glass  should  be  sown 
thinly  and  in  good  soil. 

Turnips  mature  quickly  and  need  but  little 
warmth.  If  given  very  much  heat  top  growth 
becomes  too  rapid,  and  the  roots  suffer  in  con- 
sequence. In  Prance  these  roots  are  largely 
forced  for  supplying  the  Paris  markets ;  the  long 
roots,  not  unlike  a  large  Radish,  find  most  favour 
for  early  supplies.  We  grow  Carter's  Early 
Forcing  and  Sutton's  White  Gem  ;  these  are 
much  earlier  than  the  globe-shaped  roots,  and 
though  not  so  good  for  keeping,  they  are  valu- 
able for  cultivation  in  frames  and  warm  borders. 

Potato  culture  under  glass  should  now  be  given 
attention,  and  in  many  gardens  the  tubers  are 
grown  in  pots.  Q.  Wythes,  Syon  House  Gardens, 
Brentford. 


BOOK    NOTICE. 


A  GARDENER'S  YEAR:  By  H.  Rider  Haggard. 
Illustrated.  (Longman,  Green  &  Co.)  8vo, 
pp.  40 1,  12s.  6d. 

As  week  by  week  the  substance  of  this  book  was 
issued  in  the  pages  of  the  Queen,  we  could  but  be 
struck  with  its  superiority  to  the  ordinary  produc- 
tions of  a  similar  class.  Indeed  since  the  publica- 
tion in  our  columns  of  Mr.  Bright's  "  Tear  in  a 
Lancashire  Garden,"  the  parent  of  so  many  other 
like  works,  we  have  not  come  across  a  book 
which,  judged  from  a  gardening  point  of  view,  is 
so  satisfactory.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  a  text- 
book, but  it  is  a  clear  and  thoughtful  record  of 
the  author's  doings  during  the  year  1903. 

It  starts  with  an  introductory  chapter  descrip- 
tive of  the  garden,  its  adjuncts  and  of  the 
author's  co-workers.  We  use  this  expression 
because  it  is  evident  that  the  writer  not  only 
writes  of  his  garden  but  works  in  it.  Where 
employer  and  employed  work  in  this  way  to- 
gether the  result  is  generally  good. 

"It  is  not  in  the  grandest  places,"  says  the 
author,  "  where  most  money  is  spent,  that  the  best 
gardeners  are  always  found,  but  rather,  I  believe, 
in  those  where  the  employer  takes  a  lively 
personal  interest  in  what  goes  on  from  day  to 
day,  and  is  in  constant  consultation  with  his 
servant  or  servants,  how  to  attain  the  greatest 
measure  of  success  of  which  his  means  and  cir- 
cumstances admit.  Thus  sympathy  and  co-opera- 
tion are  established  which  are  often  lacking  when 
the  bond  is  one  of  money  alone.  ...  In  this 
matter  they  become  friends,  the  link  between 
them  being  the  welfare  of  the  plants  and  flowers 
in  which  they  take  an  equal  pride,  and  the  result 
of  that  friendship  is  on  the  part  of  the  master 
kindness  and  consideration,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
man,  service,  not  of  the  lip  or  eye,  but  of  the  heart. 
Would  that  it  were  thus  in  every  business ! " 

Although  the  general  principles  of  cultivation 
in  the  case  of  Orchids  are  the  same  as  those  which, 
with  the  requisite  modifications  according  to 
circumstances  and  special  requirements,  should 
regulate  the  growth  of  plants  in  general,  yet  we 
find  Mr.  Haggard  saying  that  he  would  rather 
hire  a  man  who  had  never  seen  an  Orchid  than  a 
"  new  head  who  '  understands  Orchids  '  !  Better 
far  take  a  novice  who  is  willing  to  learn  and 
train  him."  This  savours  of  sarcasm,  but  it  illus- 
trates our  statement  that  the  author  is  a  worker 
as  well  as  a  writer. 

After  this  exordium  we  begin  with  the  first  of 
January  and  we  are  conducted  day  by  day  to  the 
end  of  December.  Each  day's  operations  are 
recorded,  with  occasional  comments  and  thought- 
ful remarks,  which  betoken  not  only  the  garden- 
lover  but  the  accurate  observer.  The  year  1903 
was,  it  will  be  remembered,  one  of  the  most 
dismal  on  record,  and  for  fruit  absolutely  the 
worst,  and  yet  the  author  found  his  garden  "as 
delightful  as  ever  to  work  and  wander  in,  and 
even  to  describe."  With  such  a  spirit  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  gardener  found  his  garden  in 
better  order  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  that  good  progress  was  made.  We 
should  like  to  make  several  extracts  from  this 
delightful  book,  but  space,  or  the  want  of  it, 
compels  us  to  refrain.  We  must,  however,  in- 
dicate the  passages  relating  to  Kew,  to  the 
Temple  Show,  to  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris's 
auction  room,  as  specially  interesting  to  readers 
at  a  distance. 

Like  most  people,  Mr.  Haggard  girds  at  the 
names  given  to  plants,  whether  in  scientific 
jargon  or  in  misleading  vernacular.  Indeed,  the 
book  shows  that  in  this  one  particular  the  proofs 
have  not  been  revised,  or  we  should  not  read  of 
"  Eremuri  Robustus,"  "  Aralia  Chinensis  Pyra- 
midilis"  (whatever  that  may  be),  "  Vandas 
Teres,"  "Angrascums  Eburneums,"  and  other 
similar  distortions. 


We  have  little  doubt  but  that  a  new  edition 
will  be  called  for,  and  that  will  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity for  correcting  these  minor  flaws.  The 
plant  described  on  p.  242  as  belonging  probably 
to  Sarraceniace*  seems  rather  to  have  been  a 
Drosera  or  Sundew,  such  as  often  makes  its. 
appearance  in  the  sphagnum.  The  book  is  prettily 
illustrated,  has  a  good  index,  and  may  be  com- 
mended to  the  garden-lover  as  a  most  serviceable 
and  suggestive  guide. 


MARKET  GARDENING. 


EVESHAM  GARDENERS'   VISIT  TO  PARIS. 

The  visit  of  a  party  of  Evesham  market  gar- 
deners to  Paris  last  week  cannot  but  have  a. 
beneficial  effect  upon  this  industry,  not  only  ii» 
the  Vale  of  Evesham,  but  throughout  the- 
country.  The  idea  was  started  in  a  letter  from 
Mr.  C.  D.  McKay,  of  the  firm  of  Watkins  & 
Simpson,  which  appeared  in  the  Evesham  Journai 
a  few  weeks  ago.  The  result  of  the  letter  was  a 
public  meeting,  at  which  a  committee  to  organise 
the  trip  was  appointed,  with  Mr.  John  Idiens, 
of  the  firm  of  John  Idiens  &  Sons,  Ltd... 
Evesham,  as  hon.  secretary.  The  visit  took 
place  last  week  in  bitterly  cold  weather,  and  it  is 
certain  that,  at  this  time  of  the  year  at  any  rate, 
the  French  gardeners  have  no  advantage  over 
the  Evesham  men  in  point  of  weather.  The 
gardens  of  Vitry-sur-Seine  were  first  visited,  and 
it  struck  me  that  there  was  considerably  less 
protection  here  against  the  wind  than  at 
Evesham,  where  the  hills  and  woods  form  a 
natural  wind-break.  Most  of  the  Vitry  gardens,- 
which  are  small,  are  enclosed  by  stone  walls,  and 
it  is  odd  that  these  walls  are  not  utilised,  as  they 
would  be  in  Evesham,  for  fruit-trees.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  saw  no  fruit  trees  at  all.  Our 
object  in  visiting  these  gardens  was  to  get  an  in- 
sight into  the  way  the  Frenchmen  grow  Lettuce 
and  other  vegetables  under  glass,  to  supply  the 
Parisian  and  London  markets.  In  this  we  were 
successful,  thanks  to  the  trouble  Mr.  McKay  had 
taken  to  ensure  that  we  should  go  to  the  right 
districts  and  have  efficient  guides.  We  found  the 
French  gardeners  most  wUlingto  give  us  all  the  in- 
formation in  their  power,  and  thus  we  learnt  a 
great  deal.  The  growing  of  these  Lettuce  does  not. 
seem  to  be  a  very  complicated  matter,  and  depends, 
after  all,  upon  the  preparation  of  the  seed-bed,  at 
which  work  the  Frenchman  is  a  past-master. 

The  natural  soil  of  Vitry  is  not  so  rich  as  that 
of  Evesham,  but  it  has  gone  through  such  a 
prolonged  period  of  preparation  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  find  any  natural  soil.  The  systeni 
adopted  is  as  follows ;  all  the  top  soil  is  removed, 
from  the  spot  where  it  is  intended  to  form  the 
bed,  and  then  a  thick  coating  of  stable  manure  is 
placed  therein.  Upon  this  again  is  placed  a 
coating  of  the  prepared  soil,  and  then  the 
Lettuce  are  planted.  As  soon  as  the  crop  has- 
been  cleared,  the  whole  of  the  manure  and  soil  is 
taken  away,  made  into  mounds  and  allowed  to- 
thoroughly  rot  for  a  year  or  more  and  is  then 
used  again  as  the  prepared  soil.  From  this  it- 
will  be  understood  that  the  work  of  providing 
suitable  soil  is  continually  going  on. 

The  frames  in  which  the  plants  are  grown  are 
about  13  feet  long  and  4  feet  (3  inches  wide,  stand- 
ing 9  inches  at  the  top  and  7  inches  at  the  bottom. 
There  are  three  lights,  and  we  were  told  that  the 
cost  of  the  whole  is  about  13s.  They  can  be  secured 
for  less  money  in  England,  and  indeed  any  man 
with  a  knowledge  of  rough  carpentry  could  easily 
make  the  frames  during  the  winter  months.  The 
frames  are  filled  with  the  Cabbage  or  flat 
Lettuce,  and  those  we  saw  last  week  were 
in  various  stages,  so  that  when  one  batch 
is  cleared  another,  lot  will  be  coming  on. 
Radishes  and  Carrots  are  also  grown  in  the 
frames,  and  these  will  be  ready  in  rotation  after- 
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the  Lettuce.  There  is  no  artificial  heating  of 
the  frames  except  that  which  is  provided  by  the 
manure,  and  the  lifjhts  are  covered  with  straw 
mats,  which  are  made  by  elderly  men  and  boys 
in  the  gardens.  These  mats  are  composed  of  Eye 
straw,  and  are  exceedingly  well  made.  Similar 
ones  mightwith  advantage  be  introduced  into  Eve- 
sham for  the  purpose  of  covering  Radish-beda 
and  frames,  thus  replacing  the  loose  straw  and 
the  dirty  bags  which  are  so  untidy  and  wasteful. 
Cos  Lettuce  are  grown  under  cloches  or  bell-glasses, 
of  which  we  saw  a  very  large  quantity.  They 
are  transplanted  three  times.  In  the  first  place, 
six  or  ten  are  placed  under  a  cloche,  and  then 
when  they  have  made  sufiioient  growth  half  that 
number  is  taken  away,  and  at  the  last  move  one 
only  is  placed  under  the  bell-glass,  but  so  that  no 
space  shall  be  wasted  each  is  surrounded  witli 
four  of  the  fiat  variety.  Water  is  essential, 
and  this  is  supplied  by  means  of  a  large  tank  in 
each  garden,  whence  it  is  distributed  to  all  parts 
of  the  garden.  The  expense  of  sinking  a  well 
and  laying  down  a  pumping  apparatus  would  not 
be  necessary  in  Evesham  and  many  of  the  villages 
round,  as  the  public  supply  would  be  available  at 
a  small  yearly  outlay.  Ventilation,  too,  is  very 
necessary,  and  early  Lettuces  can  only  be 
procured  by  the  exercise  of  constant  care  and 
attention. 

One  of  the  gardeners  told  us  that  his  outgoings 
on  a  garden  of  not  more  than  2!  acres  was  £600 
a  year,  and  few  of  our  local  gardeners  have  such 
a  heavy  outlay.  Despite  this,  and  of  the  fact 
that  the  freight  from  Paris  to  London  is  about 
80s.  a  ton,  as  compared  with  about  25s.  from 
Evesham,  they  are  able  to  supply  the  London 
market  at  a  profit.  The  Frenchmen  have  no 
advantage  over  us  in  point  of  soil  or,  if  last 
week  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  in  climate.  They 
may  score  off  us  in  that  they  have  stable-manure 
nearer  to  them  ;  but  they  have  to  fetch  it  from 
Paris,  8  miles,  and  Evesham  could  easily  obtain 
it  from  Birmingham  and  London.  What  a  pity 
it  is  that  our  waterways  have  become  derelict ! 
for  the  canals  and  rivers  would  be  most  useful 
for  the  carriage  of  this  stuff  and  for  lowering  of 
railway  rates. 

In  one  of  the  gardens  we  saw  an  Asparagus- 
bed  where  the  roots  were  all  exposed  to  the 
weather — a  very  diilerent  system  to  that  usually 
carried  out  in  the  Evesham  neighbourhood, 
where  the  plants  have  been  bedded-up  for  some 
time.  The  French  beds  will  soon  be  covered  up, 
but  before  this  is  done  the  roots  will  be  covered 
■with  a  coating  of  stable-manure,  and  then  the 
soil  will  be  replaced  a  little  at  a  time.  The  crowns 
we  saw  certainly  looked  very  strong,  and  were  of 
great  size.  The  system  in  vogue  is  to  plant  the 
beds  when  the  plants  are  two  years  old,  and  not 
when  a  year  old  as  here ;  to  let  them  lie  idle  for 
a  year,  and  to  start  cutting  when  they  are  four 
years  old,  and  not  three  as  at  Evesham.  The 
practice  of  exposing  the  roots  and  manuring  them 
has  been  carried  out  with  great  success  by  a  few 
gardeners  round  Evesham,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
general. 

One  great  point  which  impressed  itself  upon 
all  who  paid  the  visit  was  that  it  is  no  use 
producing  a  crop  unless  it  is  sent  to  market  iu 
an  attractive  form.  The  markets  at  Paris  and 
Covent  Garden  were  visited,  and  the  Evesham 
men  there  saw  how  their  foreign  and  English 
competitors  beat  them  in  the  packing  and  grading 
of  their  produce.  This  has  long  been  one  of  the 
failings  of  the  Evesham  grower.  No  one  can  get 
better  crops  from  the  land,  but  m  consequence  of 
careless  and  untidy  packing  the  produce  very  often 
fails  to  realise  anj  thing  approaching  its  value. 

It  is  hoped  to  organise  further  trips  to  the 
fruit  districts  of  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
Holland,  and  arrangements  are  in  progress  for 
the  first  visit,  which  will  be  to  the  Black  Currant 
district   of    I'rance   about  the  middle    of    May. 


These  Currants  are  one  of  the  most  remunerative 
fruit  crops  it  a  good  yield  be  obtained,  but  the 
bushes  bear  so  seldom  that  comparatively  few  are 
grown  round  Evesham.  We  are  told  that  under 
the  system  employed  in  France  failure  is  the 
exception  ;  so  let  us  by  all  means  find  out  how  it 
is  done.  One  of  the  Party. 


CHEYSANTHEMUMS. 

I  AM  sending  you  a  photograph  (fig.  28) 
showing  our  Chrysanthemums  here.  The  stage 
is  about  2  feet  G  inches  from  the  ground,  and 
there  are  hot-water  pipes  under  it,  therefore  the 


ORCHID   NOTES  ANO   GLEANINGS. 

■ ♦ 

CATTLETA  LABIATA  SPLENDENS. 
A  VERY  large  and  richly  'coloured  flower  of 
Cattleya  labiata  is  sent  by  F.  W.  Moore,  Esq  ., 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Dublin,  who 
remarks  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  of  its  class 
which  he  has  seen.  The  sepals  are  broad  and 
flat,  and  the  crimped-edge  petals  rather  over 
2!  inches  in  width.  Both  sepals'and  petals  are  of 
a  brii^ht  rosy-mauve  colour,  with  a  small  silver- 
white  base  to  each  segment.  The  side  lobes'of 
the  lip  are  of  the  same  colour  as  the  petals,  the 


Fig.  S8.— trained  chrysanthemums. 


only  way  we  can  manage  to  display  our  Chrysan- 
themum-plants is  to  tie  them  down  to  form  a  bank. 
Some  of  the  plants  were  7  feet  high,  and  all  over 
5  feet  this  season.  We  have  to  bend  them  down 
to  cover  the  pots,  then  slope  them  up  to  the  glass 
at  the  back,  which  would  be  about  2  feet  6  inches 
from  the  stage.  It  is  a  delicate  task  to  tie  them 
down,  as  the  growths  are  apt  to  snap;  but  any- 
one having  a  stage  like  ours  may  profitably  tie 
the  plants  similarly  when  they  are  in  flower. 
There  are  100  pots.  We  generally  put  two 
plants  in  a  pot,  or  three  in  12-size  pots,  in  case 
one  plant  should  break  in  the  bending  ;  and  it  is 
easy  then  to  lay  a  plant  each  way,  so  that  the 
colours  may  be  mixed.  W.  C.  Sviith,  Ecton  Hall 
Gardens,  Northamjaton. 


broad  front  being  ruby-purple.  There  are  fine- 
yellow  lines  on  the  reddish  base  of  the  lip  on  the 
inside.  It  is  a  very  excellent  form,  and  few 
flowers  can  compare  with  it  for  bright  colouring 
at  this  season. 

"  The  Orchid  Keview  " 
for  January  gives  a  general  summary  of  the- 
events  of  the  past  year,  so  far  as  they  concern 
Orchidists.  Mr.  Wrigley  denounces  the  fog  fiend 
from  Bury,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  growers  in. 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  not  alone  in 
their  grief.  Mr.  Francis  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Eolfe 
contribute  jointly  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
Cypripedium  (§Paphiopedilum)  Fairrieanum,  its 
history  and  the  hybrids  derived  from  it.  Wo 
await  the  continuation  of  this  note  with  interest. 
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WINTER  FLOWERS  IN  THE 
SOUTH-WEST. 

Flowers  in  the  open-air  are  few  in  the  dull 
■days  of  winter,  and  such  blossoms  as  greet  us  in 
-dark  December  are  welcomed  with  a  dolight  that 
would  doubtless  be  much  modified,  if  not  alto- 
gether absent,  did  they  attain  perfection  amid  a 
5]0st  of  floral  beauties  in  sunny  June.  A  few, 
however,  are  lovely  enough  to  hold  their  own 
against  strong  competition,  and  dwellers  in  the 
favoured  south-west  are  often  enabled  to  admire, 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  beauty  of  the  blossoms 
of  tender  shrubs  and  plants  that  in  colder  dis- 
■tricts  would  perish  in  the  open-air. 

Christmas  Roses,  with  their  extended  period  of 
^loom,  have  provided  ilowers  uninterruptedly  for 
■many  weeks,  commencing  with  Helieborus  alti- 
folius  or  maximus  towards  the  end  of  October, 
and  continuing  with  their  various  forms,  such  as 
^the  Bath,  the  Riverston,  and  the  Brockhurst 
varieties,  then  the  two  forms  of  H.  angnsti- 
tfolius,  or  St.  Brigid's  Christmas  Rose,  Apple 
.Blossom,  and  Madame  Four<;ade,  some  of  which 
will  blossom  well  into  February,  when  the  Lenten 
Jioses  will  commence  their  display.  From  Novem- 
ber on  ward  the  Winter  Jasmine  (J.nudiflorum)  has 
^aced  rock,  trellis,  and  arbour  with  a  golden 
maze  of  slender,  flower-laden  shoots.  The  Winter- 
Sweet  (Chimonanthus  fragrans)  was  in  flower  at 
Christmas.  When  trained  against  a  wall,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  it  lias  no  decorative  value,  and 
is  only  useful  for  providing  its  sweetly-scented 
flowers  for  the  house ;  but  in  the  south-west, 
where  it  is  often  grown  in  bush-form  in  the 
open,  it  is  attractive.  One  specimen,  growing 
on  a  lawn  and  backed  by  a  spreading  Yew,  is 
8  feet  in  height  and  as  much  through,  and  is 
a  pretty  sight  when  in  full  flower,  the  pale 
yellow  blossoms,  borne  in  profusion,  showing  up 
-well'  against  their  dark  setting.  In  the  same 
garden  is  another  example  that  is  fully  15  feet  in 
height,  and  has  formed  a  small  tree  with  a 
spreading  top. 

In  the  first  week  of  January  the  Glastonbury 
Thorn,  of  legendary  lore,  opened  its  first  flowers ; 
but  this  is  sometimes  in  bloom  as  early  as  No- 
vember. Some  of  the  shrubby  Veronicas, 
especially  a  handsome  variety  bearing  rich  rose- 
crimson  flowers,  have  been  in  bloom  through  the 
entire  winter,  and  in  January  a  few  scattered 
'blossoms,  white  and  red,  still  remained  on  Lapa- 
gerias  growing  against  north  walls.  Every  morn- 
ing as  I  look  out  of  my  window  I  see  the  yellow 
■flower-spikes  of  Cytisus  racemosus,  though  some 
twenty  miles  distant  large  bushes  have  been  com- 
pletely killed  by  18°  of  frost.  Three  days  before 
■Christmas  I  picked  the  first  flowers  of  Clianthus 
punieeus  from  the  open  wall,  but  the  earliest 
blossom  of  the  white  variety,  growing  hard-by, 
will  evidently  not  expand  for  another  month. 
The  white  variety  of  Daphne  indica  is  in  flower, 
and  in  another  week  Prunus  Davidiana  alba  will 
expand  its  first  blossom.  The  quaint  Ilamamelis 
arborea,  to  my  mind  the  most  decorative  of  the 
Witch  Hazel  family,  has  perfected  its  curious 
■flowers,  the  narrow  petals  of  which  before  they 
expand  look  like  rolls  of  ribbon,  and  when  open 
have  the  appearance  of  twisted  strips  of  gold-leaf. 
With  even  the  smallest  shoots  thickly  set  with 
these  singular  flowers,  a  bush  is  a  very  attractive 
sight. 

Lonicera  fragrantissima,  a  bush  Honeysuckle, 
has  every  shoot  crowded  with  small,  ivory- 
white,  sweetly-perfumed  flowers.  This  wUl  grow 
to  a  height  of  0  feet,  and  with  the  Prunus  and 
Hamamelis,  is  perfectly  hardy.  CoroniUa  glauca, 
in  full  flower  in  November,  retained  many  of  its 
blossoms  untU  after  the  New  Tear,  but  the  last 
flower-head  of  Eupatorium  mieranthum,  better 
3niown  as  E.  Weinmanuianum,  faded  in  the 
second  week  in  December,  and  the  flower-panieles 
on    the    great    bushes    are    now    covered    with 


fluffy  grey  down.  Garden  banks  are  bright  with 
colonies  of  Cyclamen  Coum  and  its  varieties, 
deep  rose,  pale  pink,  and  white. 

In  the  first  week  of  January  the  Winter 
Aconites  showed  their  flowers,  on  a  dull  day  globes 
of  gold  set  in  Elizabethan  ruffs  of  foliage,  but  in 
a  sunny  hour  widely  expanded.  The  lovely  Alge- 
rian Iris  stylosa  or  unguicularis  is  perhaps  our 
most  valuable  winter  blossom,  for,  from  the  end 
of  October  until  the  close  of  March,  scarcely  a  day 
passes  when  buds  on  the  point  of  expanding 
may  not  be  cut  for  indoor  decoration.  These 
flowers  are  as  welcome  for  their  fragrance  as  for 
their  beauty,  and  it  is  difiicult  to  know  which  to 
admire  most,  the  bivender  type,  the  white  variety, 
or  the  purple  speciosa.  The  plants  are  most 
abundant  bloomers,  a  clump  a  foot  across  pro- 
ducing fnlly  200  blossoms  in  a  season.  Crocus 
Imperati  opened  its  first  flowers  a  week  before 
Christmas  ;  it  is  as  great  a  gem  as  the  autumn- 
flowering  C.  speciosus,  and  is  doubly  valued  for 
producing  its  blooms  in  mid-winter.  The  tender 
colouring  of  the  flowers,  lavender-mauve  within 
and  buff  striped  with  deep  piu'ple  on  the  outside, 
is  very  pleasing.  The  charming  little  lonop- 
sidium  acaule  is  never  out  of  bloom  with  me. 
Self-sown  seedlings  spring  up  in  the  borders, 
paths  and  walls,  and  are  never  interfered  with, 
except  to  introduce  a  fresh  occupant  to  the  beds. 
The  Winter  Heliotrope  (Tussilago  fragrans), 
grown  in  an  out-ofthe-way  corner,  where  it  inter- 
feres with  nothing,  has  provided  its  scented 
flowers  for  the  house  for  many  weeks.  The  first 
of  the  Snowdrops  has  appeared,  and  Clematis 
balearica  or  calyciua.  clambering  over  a  tree,  has 
displayed  the  first  of  its  greenish-^vhite  flowers 
spotted  with  purple  in  the  interior.  Small  bushes 
of  Agathaja  ciBlostis  still  hold  some  dozens  of 
flowers,  and  a  stray  blossom  or  two  are  to  be  found 
on  great  plants  of  Arctotis  aspera  arborescens, 
Mesembryanthemum  auranti.acum,  and  the  Cape 
Pond -weed  (Aponogeton  distacbyon).  Next 
month,  to  all  appearance.  Acacia  dealbata  and 
Erica  lusitanica  or  codonodes  will  be  in  flower. 
S.  W.  Fitzherbert. 


C.  bellatulum  will  thrive  best  suspended  in  the 
temperature  of  the  intermediate  -  house.  G. 
Drueryi  and  the  others  mentioned  need  the 
warmth  and  moisture  of  the  Ea-t  Indian-house, 
and  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  dry  for  more 
than  a  day  or  two  at  a  time.  Many  kinds  are  now 
in  a  suitable  condition  for  being  potted  or  top- 
dressed,  and  this  work  may  be  taken  in  hand 
before  the  needs  of  other  species  cause  a  certain 
amount  of  pressure.  If  the  plants  are  to  be  re- 
potted, pick  out  as  much  of  the  old  material  as  is 
possible  without  disturbing  the  roots  and  drain- 
age, and  substitute  fresh  compost.  Use  mode- 
rately large  pots,  and  make  them  one-half  fuU 
with  drainage  material,  or  even  more  than  half- 
full  in  the  case  of  large  receptacles.  Work  the 
potting  materials  amongst  the  roots,  distributing 
the  roots  towards  the  sides  and  surface  as  much 
as  possible.  Make  all  moderately  firm,  and  finish 
off  the  surface  neatly,  just  below  the  rim.  It  is 
not  possible  to  name  all  the  species  that  need 
attention,  but  any  plant  that  flowered  during  the 
autumn  may  now  be  overhauled.  The  rooting 
medium  may  be  composed  of  peat  and  sphagnum- 
moss  in  equal  parts,  selecting  lumpy  peat  from 
which  little  of  the  fine  particles  has  been  shaken. 
Loam  fibre  may  be  added  for  some  kinds,  such  as 
C.  insigue,  C.  villosum,  and  C.  Rothsohildianum, 
and  their  vai'ieties ;  but  in  or  near  large  towns 
its  use  is  more  harmful  than  otherwise.  Nor 
is  leaf-soil  recommended  for  many  sorts,  though 
such  as  C.  Cmtisii,  C.  superbiens,  C.  callosum,  C. 
Mastersianum,  and  hybrids  of  like  affinity  make 
good  progress  in  a  compost  which  includes  a  small 
quantity  of  leaves.  An  intermediate  temperature 
and  moist  sweet  atmosphere  suit  most  of  the  sorts, 
and  it  is  important  that  the  plants  be  protected 
from  draughts.  Having  no  pseudo-bulbs,  the 
plants  need  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  at  the 
roots  at  all  times  ;  but  following  the  disturbance 
of  repotting  and  during  the  winter  months  the 
application  of  water  should  be  carried  out  with 
extreme  care.  Spray  the  plants  overhead  in  the 
morning  on  all  favourable  occasions. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  ORCHID  HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Young,  Orcliid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick 
WiGAN.  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn.  East  Shceu.  S.W. 

Chysis  bractcsccns. — These  plants  having  rested 
in  a  cool  part  of  the  Cattleya-house  since  the  last 
pseudo-bulbs  were  developed,  now  that  growth  is 
again  apparent  should  be  afforded  treatment 
accordingly.  As  soon  as  the  new  roots  are  being 
emitted,  any  repotting  that  is  needed  should  be 
performed.  They  should  be  put  in  pans  having 
about  an  inch  of  drainage,  using  a  root  medium  of 
two  parts  peat  to  one  of  semi-decayed  Oak-leaves 
and  sphagnum  -  moss,  to  which  should  be  added 
some  silver-sand  and  small  crocks  to  keep  the 
whole  porous.  The  above  compost  should  occupy 
about  a  third  of  the  pan's  capacity,  finishing  the 
surface  with  peat  and  sphagnum-moss  in  the  ordin- 
ary way,  so  that  none  of  the  leaf  mixture  is  ex- 
posed. Suspend  the  pan  in  a  light  part  of  the 
warm-house  for  a  couple  of  months,  returning  the 
plants  after  that  period  to  the  Cattleya-house,  in 
order  to  complete  their  growth.  Give  water  very 
sparingly  for  some  considerable  time  after  there 
has  been  root  disturbance,  and  do  not  wet  the 
young  foliage.  C.  aurea,  with  other  species  and 
hybrids,  need  similar  treatment  to  C.  bractescens. 

Cy})ripcdiums. — Though  most  Cypripediums  are 
of  easy  cultivation,  some  species,  such  as  those  of 
the  C.  concolor  section,  with  C.  Drueryi,  C.  Stonei, 
C.  Sanderianum,  and  hybrids  related  to  them, 
offer  considerable  difficulty.  C.  concolor,  C. 
niveum,  C.  Godefroyae,  and  the  variety  leuco- 
chilum,  should  be  given  a  position  in  the  warm- 
house  where  it  will  not  be  possible  for  drip  or 
water  from  any  source  to  lodge  in  their  leaves. 
The  compost  around  the  roots  should  be  kept 
moderately  dry,  and  when  water  is  needed  the 
receptacle  should  1m3  immersed  nearly  to  the  rim 
only,  taking  great  care  to  keep  it  from  the  leaves. 


THE  KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

By  W.  FvFE,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockiuge 
Park,  Wantage, 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. — If  these  tubers  are  not 
already  lifted  this  work  should  now  be  done, 
and  as  the  soil  is  at  present  in  good  working 
condition,  the  seed-tubers  for  next  year's  crop 
may  now  be  planted  in  ground  that  has  been  well 
prepared.  If  these  vegetables  are  given  a 
favoiu-able  position  they  will  be  of  much  better 
quality  than  when  grown  with  strong  manure  in 
some  out-of-the-way  corner.  Plant  in  rows  2  feet 
ij  inches  apart  and  at  a  distance  of  18  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  The  white  variety  is  much 
superior  in  quality  to  the  old  purple  one. 

Caitlifiowers. — We  are  now  potting  the  seed- 
lings raised  from  the  seed  sown  early  in  Novem- 
ber, using  3-inch  pots  for  the  purpose.  The 
young  plants  must  be  kept  near  to  the  glass,  and 
for  the  present  allowed  a  temperature  of  about 
45°  to  50°.  The  varieties  are  Early  London, 
Walcheren,  and  Autumn  Giant.  Seeds  may  also 
be  sown  of  Extra  Early  Forcing  Cauliflower,  of 
Superb  Cos  Lettuce,  and  of  Leeks.  The  last- 
named  should  be  sown  as  advised  for  Onions, 
with  the  exception  that  the  pots  for  the  Leeks 
should  only  be  half  filled  with  soil,  in  order  to 
add  more  soil  as  growth  advances.  The  variety 
Ljon  is  of  superior  quality  and  of  large  size.  We 
have  only  recently  finished  cutting  Cauliflowers 
after  a  long  and  constant  supply.  Varieties 
valuable  for  their  compact  form  and  delicate 
white  heads  are  Early  London,  Walcheren,  and 
Sutton's  Christmas  White.  Snow's  Winter 
Broccoli  has  also  proved  exceptionally  serviceable, 
aud  is  now  available  for  cutting. 

Improving  the  Soil. — Readers  may  understand 
better  the  practice  adopted  here  if  I  convey  an 
idea  of  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  soil  in 
the  kitchen-garden  at  Lockiuge.  When  it  was 
brought  under  cidtivation  for  that  purpose  some 
thirty-four  years  ago,  it  was  of  a  poor,  white 
chalky,  pasty  nature,  some  G  inches  in  depth, 
with  9  inches  more  of  solid  white  chalk,  resting 
upon  a  chalk-rock  foundation.  Deep  cultivation 
therefore  as  generally  understood  was  impossible 
until  additions  had  been   made   of  similar  soil 
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from  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  maniire  and 
burned  garden  refuse,  leaves,  &c.  The  average 
depth  of  the  soil  at  the  present  time  does  not 
exceed  2  feet,  but  by  adding  leaves  during  the 
last  ten  years  in  much  larger  quantities,  and  by 
applying  less  strong  manures,  the  appearance  and 
character  of  the  soil  has  been  changed  from  a 
light  to  a  much  darker  shade  of  colour.  Being 
more  porous,  the  soil  permits  a  freer  access  of 
air.  and  is  therefore  a  better  medium  for  the 
roots  of  plants. 

"  Change  of  Manure. — It  being  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  manures  of  different  types  be 
applied  alternately,  we  find  that  the  use  of  air- 
slacked  lime  in  considerable  quantities  upon  our 
cold,  freely-manured  soil  becomes  not  only  an 
important  fertiliser  of  the  soil,  but  it  tends  to 
destroy  insects. 

Digging  is  an  almost  daily  operation,  of  great 
importance,  and  should  be  done  well ;  but  we 
do  not  find  it  necessary  to  trench  the  ground 
oftenerthan  once  in  six  years.  Not  until  the  third 
year  after  trenching  do  we  attempt  to  grow  such 
crops  as  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Beetroot,  becauscof 
the  numbers  of  fanged  roots  that  would  be  pro- 
duced. When  the  soil  becomes  more  settled  the 
roots  go  fairly  straight  down  to  the  decayed  and 
decaying  substances  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
and  are  much  more  regular  in  shape  and  finer  in 
quality. 

THE    HARDY    FRUIT     GARDEN". 

ByW.  U.  Claeke,  Gardener  to  Sir  William  Plowden, 
Aston  Kowaut.  Oxon. 

Cherry-trees  trained  as  Cordons  must  not  be 
grown  too  vigorously,  otherwise  the  fruit  will  be 
liable  to  drop.  Varieties  of  Cherries  best  suited  to 
this  mode  of  culture  are  May  Duke,  Archduke, 
Royal  Duke,  Guigne  d'Annonay,  Eeine  Hortense, 
Empress  Eugenie,  Guigne  de  Winckler,  and 
Morello.  These  should  always  be  "  worked  "  on 
the  Mahaleb  stock,  as  they  are  much  more  fruitful 
on  this  than  on  the  Cherry  stock,  and  form  more 
compact  and  fertile  trees  if  kept  well  pinched. 
The  Mahaleb  stock  exerts  a  similar  influence  on 
the  Cherry  scion  as  the  Paradise  stock  does  on 
the  Apple.  The  Mahaleb  ungrafted  forms  a  very 
ornamental  tree,  and  is  very  effective  when 
planted  as  a  single  specimen  on  the  lawn,  its 
peculiar  habit  of  growth  and  the  perfume  given 
off  by  the  small  white  flowers  in  the  spring  being 
very  attractive. 

Morello  Cherry-trees,  if  not  already  trained, 
should  be  given  early  attention.  The  pruning  and 
tying  of  these  trees,  growing  as  they  do  on  the 
north  side  of  the  wall,  being  extremely  cold  work, 
should  always  be  performed  in  the  autumn, 
as  the  work  can  then  be  done  in  much  more 
comfort,  and  with  more  thoroughness.  The 
Morello  Cherry  produces  its  fruit  on  the  wood 
made  diiring  the  previous  summer.  The  leading 
branches  of  the  tree  should  radiate  from  the 
main  stem,  and  all  intervening  space  on  the 
wall  should  be  filled  with  the  strongest  fruit- 
bearing  wood.  The  trees  should  be  carefully 
pruned,  cutting  out  all  the  weak  shoots,  and 
those  in  an  unsuitable  position  for  tying  in. 
Shorten  the  strong-growing  shoots  on  young 
trees  where  more  wall-space  has  to  be  covered. 
In  tying  the  trees  the  operator  should  aim  at 
furnishing  the  tree  with  young  fruit  -  bearing 
shoots  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  allowing  a 
space  between  the  shoots  of  at  least  3  inches. 
Branches  of  old  trees  which  extend  through- 
out the  tree  with  only  fruit-bearing  shoots 
at  the  ends  should  be  shortened,  and  wher- 
ever possible  removed  altogether.  Varieties 
of  Cherries  succeeding  well  on  north  walls 
are  May  Duke,  Empress  Eugenie,  and  Arch- 
duke. The  fruits  of  these  will  be  foimd  valuable 
for  culinary  purposes,  and  they  ripen  earlier  than 
the  Morello.  The  north  wall  may  also  be  used 
with  advantage  for  prolonging  the  season  of 
Plums,  for  which  purpose  the  varieties  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  Victoria,  The  Czar,  and  Prince 
Englebert  are  suitable  varieties.  The  variety 
Coe's  Golden  Drop  will  often  in  a  dry  autumn 
hang  till  the  leaves  fall  and  until  the  fruits  are 
quite  shrivelled.  In  districts  where  bullfinches 
and  blue-tits  abound  Plum  and  Cherry  trees 
should  be  protected  with  nets,  using  forked  sticks 
to  keep  the  nets  from  the  trees.  Much  damage 
is    done    to    the    trees     when    shooting     small 


birds  ;  the  shots  often  induce  the  formation  of 
canker.  Only  in  exceptionally  cold  weather  are 
the  buds  of  Morello  Cherry-trees  attacked  by 
birds  ;  these  usually  need  no  protection. 


PLANTS  UNDERIGMiASS. 

By   A.    Bullock,    Gardeuer   to   E.   J.  Wvthes,    Esq., 
Copped  Hall,  Eppiu^,  Esses. 

Herhaceovs  Calceolarias. — Plants  raised  from 
seeds  sown  last  July  will  be  making  steady  pro- 
gress. If  potting  is  necessary,  a  slight  shift 
should  be  given.  Good  turfy  loam  and  spent 
Mushroom-manure  in  equal  parts,  with  a  ^mall 
proportion  of  lime-rubble  and  silver-sand,  will  be 
suitable  for  this  purpose.  It  is  advisable  to 
either  fumigate  the  plants  or  to  dip  them,  before 
being  potted,  in  a  solution  of  "  Quassia  extract  " 
in  order  to  destroy  and  check  green-fly.  Water 
should  be  afforded  very  sparingly  at  first,  but 
light  and  air  should  be  admitted  freely. 

Mignonette. — A  sowing  may  be  made  in  small 
pots  in  a  mixture  of  old  Chrysanthemum  soil  and 
broken  lime-rubble.  The  soil  should  be  pressed 
firmly  and  watered  before  the  seeds  are  sown. 
Sow  thinly,  cover  the  seeds  lightly  with  soil  and 
place  the  pots  in  a  cool  frame  kept  rather  close. 
As  the  seedlings  appear  thin  them  out  to  about  two 
or  three  plants  in  a  pot.  Place  the  plants  as  near 
to  the  light  as  possible,  and  when  nicely  rooted 
shift  them  into  larger-sized  pots.  Allow  a 
circulation  of  air  to  pass  between  the  plants,  in 
order  to  keep  them  robust. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  —  Where  large 
specimen  plants  are  required  some  of  the 
strongest  of  the  stock  plants  that  flowered  early 
and  have  since  been  rested,  may  be  plunged  in 
leaves  or  fibre,  in  a  warm  house,  and  started  into 
growth,  in  order  to  produce  early  cuttings.  In  a 
week  or  two's  time  sufficient  cuttings  tor  a  first 
batch  will  be  ready. 

Allamandas  and  Bougainvilleas. —  Specimen 
plants  in  pots  that  have  been  allowed  sufficient 
period  of  rest,  may  be  pruned  to  within  two  or 
three  buds  of  the  old  wood,  at  the  same  time 
retaining  sufficient  of  last  season's  growth  neces- 
sary to  make  an  evenly -balanced  plant.  If 
Bamboo  canes  are  used  for  stakes,  replace  the 
old  with  new  well-sharpened  ones,  which  must 
be  driven  flrmly  into  the  ball  of  the  plant.  If 
these  plants  are  placed  in  a  warm,  moist  house, 
and  are  kept  freely  syringed,  they  will  soon  start 
into  growth.  When  the  roots  have  become 
active  the  plants  should  be  turned  out  of  their  pots, 
the  old  balls  reduced  by  means  of  a  sharp  pointed 
stick,  and  then  repotted  in  a  compost  consisting 
of  turfy  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  some 
broken  charcoal  and  silver  sand,  and  a  small 
quantity  only  of  plant-manure. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  MiLLEK,  Gardener  to  Lord   Henry  C. 
Bentinck,  M.P.,  Uuderley  Hall,  Westmoreland. 

Bedding  Roses. — The  hybrid  Teas  are  most 
effective  for  flower-garden  bedding,  as  they  are  of 
moderate  growth,  and  hardier  than  true  Teas,  and 
they  flower  almost  perpetually.  A  very  slight 
protection  from  frost,  such  as  afforded  by  bracken 
or  Fir  branches,  is  necessary.  For  affording 
brilliant  colour  in  late  autumn  I  recommend 
Gruss  an  Teplitz.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  but 
keeps  within  bounds  in  a  bed  of  average  size. 
Other  good  crimson-flowered  varieties  are  Mar- 
quise de  Salisbury  and  Liberty.  I  do  not  know 
of  a  white  coxmterpart  to  Gruss  an  Teplitz,  but 
Souvenir  du  President  Carnot  is  quite  first-rate, 
bearing  very  large  upright  flowers  in  fine  clusters. 
Madame  Pernet  Ducher,  Augustine  Guinoisseau 
and  Viscountess  Folkestone  are  good  varieties. 
Camoens  is  a  beautiful  China  rose,  and  Papa 
Gontier  is  excellent.  The  China  Roses  are  of 
smaller  growth,  but  very  floriferous,  being  the 
truest  perpetuals.  Nothing  can  surpass  these 
Koses  for  garden  adornment.  They  are  suitable 
for  beds  by  themselves  or  as  margins  to  o.ther 
Eoses.  The  common  Blush  China  is  hard  to  beat, 
and  Madame  Eugene  Kesal,  Madame  L.  Messimy, 
Red  and  White  Pet,  and  <'ramoisie  Superieure, 
are  splendid.  Good  drainage  is  essential  for  Koses. 
and  they  need  light  rich  soil  at  least  2  feet  deep. 

The  Wild  Garden  is  the  moat  fitting  place  for 
Roses  that  will  notsucceed  when  "cribbed,  cabined 


and  confined  '*  in  geometrical  beds,  or  tortured  ora 
iron  bars  and  chains.  Choose  a  piece  of  ground 
of  a  diversified  character,  where  every  group  can 
have  a  suitable  position  allotted  to  it.  Imagine 
"fountains"  of  Polyantha  grandiflora,  villosa 
nivea.  Crimson  Rambler,  and  "  waterfalls  '*  of 
Wichuriana,  hillsides  planted  with  rugosa,, 
Madame  Georges  Bruant,  Conrad  F.  Meyer, 
Madame  C.  F.  Worth  in  masses,  with  specimens 
of  Aim^eVibert,  Alister  Stella  Grey,  and  standard 
Wichurianas  occupying  prominent  positions. 
Many  of  the  robust  growers  have  only  transient 
floral  beauty,  but  they  afford  splendid  effects.  R. 
Wichiiriana  and  its  hybrids  flower  in  July  and 
August ;  R.  hiimilis  and  R.  rugosa  are  nearly 
always  in  bloom ;  Pissardi  has  produced  semi- 
double  white  flowers  in  autumn ;  lucida  and, 
rubrifolia  have  charming  foliage,  and,  last  but 
not  least,  Zephyrine  Drouhin,  a  lovely  shade  of 
rosy-cerise  colour,  is  very  charming  in  autumn. 


FRUITS  UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.  JojRDAN,  Gardener  to  Dr.  Corbet,  Impncy  Hall 
Gardens,  Droitwioli. 

Early  Strawberries. — The  end  of  January  is  gener- 
ally sufficiently  early  to  commence  forcmg,  al- 
though those  growers  who  require  very  early  fruits 
commence  in  December.  Strawberries  started 
now  should  be  allowed  a  temperature  of  4.5",  with 
a  slight  increase  during  the  day.  As  soon  as  the 
flower-trusses  appear  and  the  young  leaves  are 
pushing  freely,  liquid-manure  may  be  unsparingly 
given.  Remove  all  superfluous  flowers  from  the 
trusses,  and  allow  the  plants  the  lightest  situation 
in  the  house.  Fertilise  the  flowprs  during  the- 
brightest  part  of  the  day,  and  allow  plenty  of 
warm,  frfsh  air  to  circulate  among  them.  As 
soon  as  the  fruits  are  set  they  should  be  thinned 
to  about  six  or  nine  berries,  and  the  plants 
allowed  a  higher  temperature.  They  must  at 
this  stage  be  freely  syringed  and  liberally  fed 
with  manure- water  until  the  fruits  change  colour, 
when  they  should  be  placed  in  a  cooler  and  dryer 
atmosphere  and  the  feeding  should  be  discontinued. - 
Fresh  batches  of  plants  may  be  introduced  as  re- 
quired. Keep  a  strict  watch  for  aphides,  ttc,  and 
use  remedial  measures  before  they  reach  the 
flowering  stage.  Avoid  fumigating  the  plants 
when  they  are  in  flower. 

Peaches  and  T^^ectarines  in  Pots  are  especially 
adaptable  for  early  forcinsr,  especially  such 
varieties  as  Alexandria  and  Hale's  Early  among 
Peaches,  and  Cardinal  and  Early  Rivers  among 
Nectarines.  The  trees  should  be  healthy,  the 
wood  well  ripened,  and  the  house  light  and  well, 
ventilated.  During  the  early  stages  of  forcing 
the  temperatures  must  not  be  allowed  to  exceed 
from  45*"  to  50"  at  night.  During  the  time  the 
trees  are  in  flower  a  temperature  of  50*  should  be- 
maintained  with  a  free  circulation  of  air  on  all. 
favourable  occasions.  Pollinate  the  flowers  daily 
about  noon  with  a  small  camel's-hair  brush,  and 
maintain  a  moderately  moist  atmosphere  by 
damping  the  paths  and  borders  of  the  house.  If' 
green-fly  makes  its  appearance  on  the  trees,  mild 
fumigations  must  be  employed  before  the  flowers  > 
open.  Syringe  the  trees  in  the  morning  if  the 
weather  is  bright  and  favourable,  and  again  in 
afternoon,  except  when  they  are  in  flower.  Pay 
special  attention  to  the  watering  of  the  trees. 

Cherries. — To  obtain  ripe  fruits  early  in  May, 
much  patience  must  be  exercised  during  the 
early  stages  of  forcing.  At  a  later  period,  when 
the  days  lengthen  and  the  sun-heat  increases  in 
power,  the  trees  may  be  encouraged  to  develop 
more  rapidly,  and  a  little  heat  may  be  employed, 
in  the  water-pipes,  which  should  however  be  shut 
off  at  night-time,  excepting  in  severe  weather  and- 
when  the  temperature  falls  below  40".  Maintain 
a  moderately  moist  atmosphere  by  syringing  the 
trees  morning  and  afternoon  in  good  weather. 
Some  artificial  heat  should  always  be  used  during 
the  time  the  trees  are  in  flower,  with  free  ventila- 
tion both  day  and  night  when  the  weather  is 
favourable. 

Plum-trees,  similar  to  Cherries,  produce  ex- 
cellent crops  when  grown  in  pots,  and  they 
require  the  same  low  temperature  during  the 
early  stages  of  forcing.  Indeed  their  treatment 
should  be  almost  identical  until  after  the  fruits 
are  set  and  commence  swelling,  but  they  require 
a  longer  time  to  ripen  their  fruit. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
for  naming,  should  he  addressed  to  the  EDITOR 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  one  bide  only  op 
THE  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  bi/  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  leill  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  o/  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents. — The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  re' 
sponsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  hy  his  correspondents, 

APPOINTMENTS  fop  FEBRUARY. 

THURSDAY,     Feb.   2-Linnean  Society  Meet. 
SATURDAY,      Feb.    4 


WEDNESDAY, 

3FRIDAY, 

MONDAY, 

TUESDAY, 

THURSDAY, 
J'RIDAY, 

MONDAY, 


(  Soei(5t6    Frau^aise    d'florticul- 
\     lure  de  Londres  Meet. 

_  i,  Britisli  Gardeners'  Association, 
'{     Meeting  at  Croydon. 


Fkb 


Feb 


Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund' 
Annual  Meeting  and  Election 
of  Candidates. 

United  Horticultural  Benevo- 
lent and  Provident  Society's 
,      Coniniittee  Meet. 

Brilisli  Gardeners'  Association, 
V    Meeting  at  Birmingham. 

I  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Committees  Meet,  also  Annual 
Meeting  of  Fellows. 

Feb.  16— Linneau  Society  Meet. 

Feb.  24— Royal  Botanic  Society  Meet. 

f  Birmingham       and       Midland 
Feb.  27  \     Counties     Mutual    Improve- 

(     ment  Society  Meet. 

rRoyal    Horticultural    Society's 
qJ     Conimitlees  Meet. 

I  National  Rose    Society's   Com- 

\    mitteeMeet. 


Feb. 


BALES   FOR  THE   WEEK. 

MONDAY  AND  FRIDAY  NEXT- 

Border  Plants,  PerenDials.  Roses,  Azaleas,  Fruit. 
Trees.  &c.,  at  ti7  &.  68,  Clieapsidc,  K.C.,  by  Protheroc 
&  Morris,  at  '2  o'clock. 

■WEDNESDAY  NEXT- 

Palms,  Plants,  Azaleas,  Roses.  Fruit  Trees.  Herba- 
ceous Plants,  Lilies,  ttc,  at  (j7  it  OS,  Clieapside.  E.G., 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12  o'clock.  —  Roses. 
Azaleas,  Palms,  Shrubs,  Lilies,  tkc,  at  Stevens' 
Rooms,  at  12.30. 

FIRDAY  NEXT— 

importation  of  Burmese  Dendrobes.  450  Odonto- 
glossum  crippum  &c.,  at  67  &  68,  Clieapside,  E.G.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.30. 
{For  Jurther  particutars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


AVEBAGE  Temteratuhe  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswlck 
—39-0'. 
ACTDAL  Temperatfbfs  ;— 

XuOSOOii.—  Wcdncsdayy  January  27'  {6  p.m.):  Max.  47°; 
Min.  .11°. 
Qardeners'  Chronicle  Olfice,  41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London.— r/i»;vs(/ai/,  Jan.  2i) 
(10  A.M.)  r  Bar..  .30  6:  Temp.,  3"'.  Weather- 
bright,  wilh  little  sunshioe 
PboVINHes.-  ^\'cdlles<tay^  Jan.  25  (6  P.M.) :  Max.  4.o°, 
W.  of  England  ;  Min.  35°.  E.  of  Scotland. 


The  National 
Potato 
Society. 


Special  societies  are  under 
a  special  obligation  to 
justify  their  existence.  If 
they  fail  to  do  so,  their 
utility  is  not  apparent,  and  they  divert 
«nergy  and  funds  which  would  be  more 
profitably  expended  in  supporting  societies 
-with  broader  aims  and  less  selfish  objects. 

The  Potato  is  such  a  very  important 
factor  in  feeding  the  people  that  a  special 
society  to  care  for  its  improvement  and  the 
extension  of  its  culture  was  called  for.  If 
anyone  doubts  this  he  has  but  to  look  at 
the  Report  of  the  first  year's  working  to 
have  his  doubts  removed.  There  is  always 
a  fear  that  these  minor  societies  may 
become  too  exclusively  commercial,  and  be 
influenced  too  much  by  persons  mainly 
interested  in  the  financial  side  of  the 
■question.  Of  course  self-interest  is  a  most 
potent  factor,  but  it  should  not  be  made  the 
Ste-all  and  end-all  of  societies   established 


not  for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  but  for  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  and  the  general 
■n-elfare  of  the  community.  The  acquisition 
of  knowledge  is  the  first  requirement,  and 
then  its  application  to  practical  purposes. 
Exhibitions  got  up  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  awarding  prizes  to  enterprising  men  of 
business  are  not  likely  to  excite  general 
sympathy.  Men  of  business  have  their 
appropriate  rewards  in  other  ways.  The 
case  is  altered  when  the  acquisition  of  new 
facts  and  the  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge 
relating  to  them  are  concerned.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  independent  trials 
carried  out  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
by  the  Potato  Society  are  valuable,  and 
will  be  increasingly  so  as  each  year  adds 
its  quota  to  what  is  already  known.  A 
glance  at  the  Report  before  alluded  to 
will  illustrate  our  meaning  better  than 
any  elaborate  disquisition  on  our  part, 
and  will,  as  we  have  said,  show  that  the 
National  Potato  .Society  has  already  justified 
its  existence,  and  liids  fair  to  do  great  good 
by  regularising  and  systeniatising  our  know- 
ledge, whether  of  scientific  or  of  commercial 
matters  relating  to  the  Potato.  Some 
extracts  from  the  Report  are  given  in  another 
column. 


Tlie  Gardeners' 

Royal  Benevolent 

Institution. 


The  annual  meeting  of 
the  "  Gardeners'  Benevo- 
lent," to  give  the  Society 
its  colloquial  designa- 
tion, always  gives  rise  to  mixed  feelings. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  feeling  of 
satisfaction  at  the  self-denying  labours  of 
a  businesslike  Committee  and  the  conse- 
quent good  work  done.  (In  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  disappointment  that  at  least 
half  the  applicants  for  relief  must  be  passed 
over  for  want  of  the  requisite  funds.  True 
that  approved  candidates,  it  they  have  been 
tubscribers  or  are  the  widows  of  subscribers, 
are  eventually  sure  to  be  elected.  But  wait- 
ing under  such  circumstances  is  such  weari- 
some work  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  lessen  its  duration.  Such  efforts  are 
indeed  made,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
exaggerate  the  benefits  which  accrue  from 
the  two  subsidiary  funds,  the  Victorian 
Era  Fund,  which  furnishes  some  amount  of 
relief  to  approved  candidates  during  their 
period  of  expectancy  ;  and  the  Samaritan 
Fund,  instituted  for  the  purposeof  supplying 
timely  aid  to  those  more  or  less  directly 
connected  with  the  gardening  industry 
without  any  otlier  condition  tlian  that  of 
need.  The  permanent  income  of  the  So- 
ciety and  the  regular  annual  subscriptions 
should  suffice  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
pensions,  and  would  do  so  if  the  annual 
subscriptions  were  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  necessities  of  the  case ;  but  the  two 
subsidiary  funds  need  constant  replenish- 
ment to  enable  tliem  to  afford  prompt  relief 
to  cases  as  they  arise.  The  pension 
fund  may  be  looked  on  as  an  insur- 
ance in  case  of  need,  and  as  a  particu- 
larly good  investment.  This  being  so, 
self  -  interest  should  suffice  to  ensure  a 
sufficient  income  for  this  department  of  the 
Society.  The  subsidiary  funds  may  be 
regarded  as  purely  benevolent  agencies,  and 
as  such  should  command  the  sympathies  of 
everyone.  \ye  are  unfortunately  obliged  to 
use  the  conditional  words  "should"  and 
"  may,"  when  it  would  be  so  much  more 
satisfactory  to  be  able  to  employ  more 
direct  phraseology. 


Possibly  the  percentage  of  annual  sub- 
scribers amongst  gardeners  might  be  in- 
creased by  the  more  extended  adoption  of 
the  instalment  method  of  payment.  It  is 
not  always  convenient  to  pay  the  whole 
amount  at  one  time,  but  if  the  payments 
were  spread  out  over  the  whole  year,  no 
inconvenience  would  be  felt.  No  doubt  if 
such  a  plan  were  carried  out  the  work  at  the 
head  office  would  be  largely  increased,  and 
the  results  miaht  not  justify  the  extra  cost 
of  collection.  But  this  difficulty  might  begot 
over  by  extending  the  powers  of  the  local 
secretaries  and  of  the  auxiliary  branches. 
Already  much  is  done  by  these  local 
agencies,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
limits  of  the  usefulness  of  those  that  are  in 
existence  have  by  any  means  been  reached, 
whilst  the  number  of  such  branches  is  only 
a  fraction  of  what  it  might  be.  Some  gar- 
deners do  their  duty  in  tliis  matter,  and 
some  employers  act  up  to  their  responsi- 
bilities, but  it  is  quite  clear  that  while  all 
do  not,  many  "more  would  do  so  were  the 
claims  of  the  Institution  more  directly 
brought  under  their  notice.  It  is  a  pitiful 
thing  to  see  gardeners  ignoring  their  duty 
of  supporting  the  Institution  according  to 
their  ability,  and  it  is  a  lamentable  thing 
to  SCO  employers  who  liave  the  means 
suffering  their  old  servants  to  become 
pensioners  without  contributing  to  the 
Institution  which  helps  to  lessen  their 
responsibilities. 

It  is  to  the  local  secretaries  and  auxiliary 
branches  that  we  look  for  aid  in  this  matter. 
Circulars  sent  through  the  post  and  appeals 
made  in  the  Prtss  are  feeble  in  comparison 
with  personal  intervention.  We  are  all  so 
plagued  with  circulars  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  them  find  their  way  straight 
to  the  waste-paper  basket  with  no  more 
than  a  glance.  The  word  in  season  spoken 
by  man  to  man  is  much  more  effectual.  A 
suggestion  from  the  gardener  to  his  em- 
ployer that  for  one  day  in  the  year  he 
should  throw  his  grounds  open  at  a  small 
charge  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institution  has 
proved  effectual  already,  and  would  be 
much  more  so  if  more  generally  acted  on. 

A  small  poll-tax  from  all  casual  visitors 
to  flower-ohows  throughout  the  whole 
country  would  bring  in  a  large  amount  in 
the  aggregate,  and  if  the  amount  were  paid 
for  with  the  ticket  of  admission,  the  extra 
outlay  would  not  be  felt. 

Gardenei's'  Debating  Societies  are  rapidly 
increasing,  and  these  might  individually  do 
a  good  deal,  whilst  if  they  were  properly 
organised  so  as  to  be  able  to  act  collectively 
they  would  be  able  to  accomplish  much 
more.  From  this  point  of  view  we  have  great 
hopes  from  the  newly-founded  British  Gar- 
deners'Association,  instituted  for  the  benefit 
of  employers  and  employed.  Isolated  units 
can  accomplish  little;  associations  for 
reciprocal  effort  can  do  much. 


The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Gardeners' 
Benevolent  was  held  at  the  Covent  Garden 
Hotel  on  Friday,  January  20,  at  3  p.m. 

Mr.  Harey  J.  Veitch,  in  proposing  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Report  and  Balance-sheet,  which  we 
reproduce  on  p.  G2,  said  that  it  was  of  greater 
length  than  any  previously  presented  by  the 
Committee;  but  the  work  of  the  Institution  is 
greater  year  by  year,  and  its  responsibilities  have 
increased.  Not  only  did  the  Committee  com- 
mence    last    year    with    a    larger     number    of 
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Tpensioners  on  the  books  than  ever  before,  but 
they  were  going  to  elect  that  day  six  more  pen- 
fsioners  than  they  did  then.  They  knew  from 
the  correspondence  that  the  Institution  was  more 
popular  in  the  provinces  now  than  it  had  ever 
been,  and  the  Coojmittee  believed  this  to  be  due 
in  a  large  nieasiire  to  the  successful  efforts  of  the 
^'  auxiliaries."  The  Reading  Auxiliary  had  col- 
lected during  the  past  year  a  sum  of  about  £129, 
and  at  Worcester  and  other  centres  good  work 
'had  been  done.  After  an  appreciative  reference 
"to  the  amount  of  work  discharged  by  the  Secre- 
%ajry,  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  Mr.  Veitch  said  the 
■Committee  proposed  that  instead  of  electing 
^eighteen  pensioners,  as  suggested  in  the  Keport, 
they  should  that  day  elect  twenty.  He  made 
■reference  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Victorian  Era 
and  Samaritan  Funds. 

Mr.  Aldeeson  seconded  the  adoption  of  the 
Eeport,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Akthue  W.  SnTTON, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Geo.  Moneo,  Mr.  Haeey  J. 
Tbitch  was  re-elected  Treasurer.  Whilst  second- 
ing the  resolution,  Mr.  Sutton  announced  his 
intention  to  provide  a  year's  pension  for  one  of 
■the  unsuccessful  candidates  on  that  occasion,  for 
■which  he  would  present  to  the  Committee  the 
^um  of  i620. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Ingeah  was  then  re-elected  Secretary 
on  the  proposition  of  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters, 
T.E.S.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Seoae. 

The  retiring  members  of  the  Committee  were 
re-elected,  and  Mr.  Geoege  Woodwaed  was 
"elected  a  member  of  that  body  in  place  of  Mr. 
■OsEOEN,  deceased ;  and  Mr.  Edwaed  Sheewdod 
in  place  of  his  father,  Mr.  N.  N.  Sheeivood,  who 
retired. 

The  Auditors  and  Arbitrators  were  re-elected, 
Mr.  Geo.  Moneo  reminding  the  meeting  that 
although  the  Institution  was  obliged  by  statute 
to  appoint  Arbitrators,  they  had  fortunately  never 
'been  in  such  a  position  that  the  Arbitrators  had 
foeen  called  upon  to  act. 

Several  gentlemen  were  then  appointed 
.scrutineers  of  the  ballot,  and  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  until  5.45  p.m.,  when  the  successful 
.candidates  were  announced  as  follows ; — 

Votes. 

WILLIAMS,  EDWIN  4  56G 

BENBOW,  ELLEN 3  976 

PAGET,  LOUISA  S 3,621 

JOHNSTON.  JOHN 3,562 

■THORNTON,  HENRY  J 3,628 

.     SMITH,  ANNA  M    3,509 

ALLWARD,  ELIZA 3,285 

/BRO'vVN,  DUNCAN 3,05« 

-VAGE,  ANNE 3,047 

DIXON,  PETER        2,894 

HEYWOOD,  GEORGE      2,881 

HARRIS,  CHARLES  2,861) 

C.ANN,  GEORGE       2,856 

fflUDDY,  JOHN        2  765 

ODLIN,  WILLIAM 2,-M 

PELLET r,  WILLIAM        2,.586 

■eARLAND,  SAMUEL        2,544 

■^VYNNE,  THOMAS 2.449 

XEE.  FREDERICK  E 2,396 

HAWKINS,  BENJiUHIN 2,279 

Additional  pensioners  were  afterwards  elected 
c3s  follows : — 

^'otes. 

£LUMMER,  MARY  A 2,165 

PORT,  JAMES  1,622 

BROOKS,  SAMUEL  2,104 

T3RADBERRY,  JOHN        851 

The  first-mentioned  candidate  was  elected  by 
"the  munificence  of  Mr.  N.  N.  Sheewood,  the 
eecond  by  that  of  Mr.  Aethur  Sutton,  and  the  two 
-remaining  candidates  were  placed  on  the  Fund 
by  the  Committee  in  exercise  of  their  right  under 
one  \)f  the  bye-laws.  The  Committee  selected  a 
■subscriber  and  a  non  -  subscriber.  The  votes 
.given  above  are  the  numbers  the  candidates 
obtained  in  the  general  poll,  when  they  failed  to 
;get  in  the  first  twenty. 

The  scrutineers  reported  that  there  were 
twenty-four  spoiled  votes,  and  in  one  instance  a 
subscriber  who  should  have  given  5  votes 
(endeavoured  by  inadvertence  to  give  85 ! 


The  Annual  Friendly  Supper  took  place  at  the 
same  Hotel  (Covent  Garden)  at  6  p  m.,  Mr. 
Edwaed  Shee'wood  presiding.  The  Chairman 
referred  to  the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  Haeey  J. 
Veitch  to  this  Institution,  and  the  fact  that 
owing  to  the  general  respect  in  which  Mr, 
Veitch  is  held  by  all  horticulturists,  the  last 
annual  festival  was  so  great  a  success  that  ^£1000 
had  been  added  therefrom  to  the  Victorian  Era 
Fund. 

Mr.  Shee'wood  pleaded  for  more  auxiliaries, 
and  suggested  that  concerts  and  bazaars  might 
be  arranged  in  order  to  benefit  the  Fund.  A 
musical  society  witli  which  Mr.  Sheewood  is 
connected  has  raised  a  sum  of  ,£50  by  means  of  a 
concert.  Mr.  Sher^wood  read  an  interesting 
letter  from  his  father,  stating  that  he  presided 
at  one  of  the  Friendly  Suppers  held  thirty-six 
years  ago,  and  expressing  unabated  interest  in 
the  objects  of  the  Institution.  Mr,  Aethuk  A. 
Sutton  responded,  and  expressed  regret  that 
Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  was  not  able  to  remain  with 
the  company  and  respond  to  the  toast  as  in 
former  years.  Mr.  Sutton  gave  many  interesting 
items  relating  to  the  work  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Institution,  and  incidentally  remarked  that 
of  the  pensioners  on  the  J'und  there  are  two  over 
ninety  years  of  age,  forty-six  over  eighty  years 
of  age,  and  seventy-three  over  seventy  years  of 
age. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Hicks  proposed  "The  Committee, 
Honorary  Officers,  and  Country  Friends,"  which 
was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Geo.  Moneo  and  Mr. 
W.  Atkinson,  Sheffield. 


BATH      BRANCH. 

The  twelfth  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Bath  branch  was  held  at  West's  Dining  Eooms 
on  Thursday  evening,  January  19.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  E.  B.  Catek,  Esq.  Mr.  J.  Milbuen 
(Hon.  Secretary)  read  the  Report  for  the  year. 
The  financial  stateuient  was  very  satisfactory, 
last  year's  total  being  £33  18s.  5|d.,  and  for  this 
year,  £44  17s.  1  Jil  The  s,ale  of  fiowers  and  collec- 
tion at  the  Bath  Rose  show  realised  £13  10s., 
against  £15  Is.  1-Jd.  last  year.  The  Bristol  and 
Bath  Auxiliary  has  this  year  transmitted  to  the 
parent  Society  the  sum  of  £78  15s.  Five  life 
members  have  been  elected  to  the  Institution — 
two  from  Bristol  and  three  from  Bath. 

The  Institution  was  founded  in  1S39,  and  at 
the  present  time  there  are  on  the  permanent 
funds  for  their  lives  204  persons,  116  men  and 
S3  widows,  who  are  receiving  £20  and  £10  a  year. 
There  are  eleven  pensioners  in  this  neighbour- 
hood— three  in  Bath  and  six  in  Bristol  and 
Clifton.  They  receive  from  the  parent  Society 
£204  a  year  in  pensions. 

E.  B.  Catek,  Esq.,  was  unanimously  elected 
President  in  place  of  the  Eev.  E.  Handley.  The 
Committee  of  Management  was  re-elected,  as  was 
the  Secretary. 


GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITU- 
TION.— Mrs.  Mary  rn-.iiMER  and  Mr.  John 
Johnston  tender  their  heartfelt  thanks  to  all 
subscribers  who  so  kindly  assisted  in  placing 
them  on  the  list  of  pensioners. 

CAMELLIA   House   at    Leyswood.  —  The 

Supplementary  Illustration  to  our  present  issue 
affords  a  view  in  the  Camellia-house  at  Leyswood, 
Giroombridge,  Kent,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Tesiple. 
Though  Camellias  have  ceased  to  be  cultivated 
as  laroe  specimen  bushes  to  the  extent  they  were 
formerly,  when  hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants 
were  exceedingly  popular,  there  are,  happily, 
some  gardens  in  which  a  collection  has  been 
retained,  notwithstanding  the  caprice  of  fashion. 
Leyswood  is  such  a  garden,  and  our  readers  will 
easily  see  that  the  plants  have  not  only  been 
"spared,"  but  they  are  cultivated  with  con- 
spicuous success.    The  plants  are  full  of  luxuriant 


growth,  healthy  foliage,  and  bear  abundant 
flowers,  which,  after  all,  are  of  considerable 
service  when  they  have  been  cut  with  part  of 
the  shoot  attached  or  pulled  and  wired.  Mr. 
Ernest  Beistow,  the  gardener,  informs  us  that 
the  house  is  80  feet  long,  32  feet  wide,  and 
17  feet  high.  "  The  plants  are  grown  in  a  com- 
post of  loam,  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  in  which 
they  grow  vigorously,  making  young  growths 
often  exceeding  a  foot  in  length.  Many  of  the 
plants  are  from  10  to  12  feet  high.  They  are 
pruned  fairly  hard  immediately  after  6owering. 
No  artificial  heat  is  used  except  to  keep  out  frost, 
and  abundance  of  air  is  admitted  whenever 
possible.  About  sixty  varieties  are  planted  in 
the  house.  A  few  of  the  best  are  Albino  Botti, 
Isabella,  Eegina  Margherita,  Caterina  Loing, 
Superbe,  alba  plena.  Bertha  Eavene,  Bonomiana, 
Marie  Teresa,  Isabella  Galletti,  imbricata  tricolor, 
Michel  Angelo,incarnata,  Angela  Cocchii,  Etrusoa, 
imbricata,  centifolia  carnea,  Solfatara,  Doncke- 
laarii.  On  the  roof  of  the  house  Eoses,  Clematis, 
Lapagerias,  i-c,  succeed,  and  are  effective  in  their 
season." 

Royal  Horticultural  Societys  Examin- 
ations (School  Teachers). — The  Eoyal  Horti- 
cultural Society  "^'ill  hold  an  examination  in 
Cottage  and  Allotment  Gardening  on  Wednesday, 
April  5,  1905.  This  examination  is  intended  for 
and  will  be  confined  to  elementary  and  technical 
school  teachers.  It  has  been  undertaken  in  view 
of  the  increasing  demand,  especially  in  country 
districts,  that  school  teachers  shall  be  com- 
petent to  teach  the  elements  of  cottage  and  allot- 
ment gardening,  an  d  in  conseq  uence  of  the  absence 
of  any  test  whatever  of  such  capacity.  The  general 
conduct  of  the  examination  will  be  on  the  same 
now  ■well-known  lines  as  that  of  the  more  general 
examination,  save  in  obvious  points  to  which 
they  would  not  apply.  Intending  candidates  are 
requested  to  send  in  their  names  early  in  March. 
A  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  will  be  awarded  to  the 
candidate  gaining  the  highest  number  of  marks, 
and  each  candidate  will  receive  a  Certificate  of 
the  Class  in  which  he  has  passed. 

•  General  Examination.  —  The  Society's 

Annual  Examination  in  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture  will  be  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, April  12,  1905.  The  Society  is  willing  to 
hold  an  examination  wherever  a  magistrate, 
clergyman,  schoolmaster,  or  other  responsible 
person  accustomed  to  examinations  will  consent 
to  supervise  one  on  the  Society's  behalf,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  for  its 
conduct.  A  copy  of  the  Syllabus  covering  both 
examinations  will  be  sent  to  any  person  on 
receipt  of  a  stamped  and  directed  envelope. 
Questions  set  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  S:)ciety's 
Examinations  1893-1904  may  also  be  obtained  at 
the  Society's  Offices,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster, 
price  Is.  Bd. 

Linnean  Society.— An  evening  meeting  will 
be  held  on  Thursday,  February  2,  1905,  at  8  p.m., 
when  the  following  papers  will  be  read: — "New 
Chinese  Plants  from  the  Neighbourhood  of  Hong 
Kong,"  with  lantern  slides,  by  W.  J.  Tutchee, 
F.L.S.  ;  and  "European  Marine  Species  of  Ctro- 
lanina;  (Isopoda),"  liy  Dr.  H.  J.  Hansen, 
F.M.L.S. 

Apple  Fenn'S  Wonder, — Mr.  Thos.  Simp- 
son, Henham  Gardens,  Wangford,  writes  to  say 
that  this  Apple,  which  was  illustrated  in  our 
pages  on  January  14,  is  in  future  to  be  called 
Lord  Stradbroke.  The  variety  is  a  chance 
seedling  which  appeared  in  Henham  Gardens 
some  years  ago. 

Floras  of  India.— In  addition  to  the  works 

on  this  subject  which  we  mentioned  on  p.  41, 
reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  late  Col.  Sir 
Henry  Collett's  Flora  Simlensis,  a  small  book 
especially  useful  to  amateurs  on  account  of  the 
excellent  illustrations. 
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The      Massachusetts     Horticultural 

Society.— In  the  Transactions  for  1904  mention 
is  made  of  the  famous  library  of  the  Society, 
probably  the  best  of  its  iind  in  the  world.  An 
account  is  also  given  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  to 
which  we  have  frequently  referred.  The  city  of 
Boston  maintains  the '  roads  and  paths,  whilst 
the  management  and  scientific  direction  are 
under  the  supervision  of  Harvard  University. 
Professor  Sargent,  the  author  of  the  Silva  of 
North  America,  and  other  works,  is  the  Director, 
and  his  library  of  about  10,000  volumes  has  been 
made  over  by  him  to  the  Arboretum.  Nature- 
study  and  the  jirotection  of  native  plants  are 
treated  of  in  this  number,  as  well  as  the  culture 
of  the  Gladiolus  and  of  the  Pwony.  The  part  is 
well  illustrated. 

M.  ViGER.— The  President  of  the  National 
Horticultural  Society  of  France  has  been  named 
as  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  the  dis- 
tinction having  been  conferred  by  the  President 
of  the  Rei^ublic  in  person. 

The  Frost  on  the  Riviera.— The  Revue 
Eorticole  gives  a  deplorable  account  of  the  de- 
struction caused  by  the  recent  severe  weather  not 
only  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  but 
also  in  Tunis  and  Algeria.  The  crop  of  Koses 
is  mostly  destroyed,  also  Violets,  Anemones, 
Reseda,  Eanuuculus,  and  other  flowers,  have  been 
almost  entirely  ruined,  and  in  the  market  gardens 
there  are  no  more  Artichokes,  Lettuces,  I?.adish, 
Carrots,  Turnips,  or  Cauliflowers.  What  the 
effect  will  be  on  the  Palms  it  is  too  soon  to  .iudge. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  our  own  growers  have 
lately  been  supplying  the  Paris  markets  with 
forced  Tulips  and  other  flowers. 

Sir     Henry     Gilberts     Library.  —  The 

library  of  the  late  Sir  Henrt  Gilbert,  which  is 
extensive  and  very  rich  in  works  relating  to 
chemistry  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  agricul- 
ture, is  offered  for  disposal.  But  for  the  fact 
that  the  Eothamsted  Trust  has  already  the 
library  of  the  late  Sir  John  Lawes,  we  should 
have  supposed  that  Sir  Henrt  Gilbert's  collec- 
tion would  natui-ally  have  been  retained  at 
Eothamsted,  and  not  be  separated  from  the  scene 
of  his  lifelong  labours.  As  it  is,  the  library  would 
be  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  some  of  the  now 
numerous  agricultural  colleges,  and  we  trust  it 
may  soon  find  a  home  in  one  of  these  institutions. 

"  My  Garden  Diary."— Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  of  Beading,  have  prepared  a  useful  book  of 
notes  for  the  present  year,  entitled  My  Garden 
Diary  for  1905.  The  pamphlet  includes  useful 
gardening  hints  for  every  month  in  the  year, 
besides  special  directions  for  managing  bulbs, 
seeds,  &e.  Blank  pages  are  left  on  which  suitable 
records  can  be  made,  and  with  various  illus- 
trations and  a  pretty  coloured  cover  tlie  whole 
publication  is  very  attractive.  Needless  to  say, 
the  directions  therein  given  may  be  implicitly 
followed. 

Ramsey    Horticultural  Society. —  Lord 

BE  Eauiset  has  been  re-elected  President  of  the 
Society,  and  the  annual  show  is  to  be  held  on  the 
August  Bank  Holiday. 

The  Scilly  Isles.— The  winter  at  Scilly  has 
been  the  best  on  record.  The  thermometer  at 
Tresco  Abbey  has  only  on  one  night  fallen  below 
40°  Fah.  There  has  been  little  wind.  The 
flowering  of  the  Pelargonium  is  the  best  ever 
experienced  in  winter  in  the  island. 

The  Hampton  Court  Vine.— Visitors  to 
Hampton  Court  Palace  just  now,  if  wishing  to 
see  the  famous  old  Vine,  will  find  themselves 
debarred  that  pleasure  for  a  brief  period,  as  the 
vinery  itself  is  undergoing  a  complete  change.  The 
old  house  which  had  for  so  many  years  sheltered 
the  Vine  is  entirely  removed,  and  its  place  taken 
by  a  new  one  of  the  same  area,  but  of  a  semi-span 


form,  giving  a  much  steeper  roof — a  great  need 
for  a  vinery.  The  rods  of  the  Vine,  all  now 
bundled  and  covered  up  to  keep  the  buds  from 
harm,  will  in  the  future  be  tied  to  wires  fixed  to 
light  iron  spandriJs,  and  will  be  2w  feet  from  the 
glass.  That  will  seem  to  many  persons  to  be  of 
considerable  distance ;  but  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  as  the  arrangement  is  being  carried  out 
under  Mr.  A.  Mackellak's  instiuctions,  that  so 
eminent  a  gardener  knows  well  what  he  is  ad- 
vising. A  great  gain  to  both  Vine  and  its  Grapes 
wiU  be  found  in  the  exclusion  of  visitors  from  the 
inner  area  of  the  vinery,  as  under  the  old 
arrangement  and  with  a  flagged  floor  the  dust 
raised  coated  both  foliage  and  Grapes  with  dirt. 
A  small  room  has  been  cut  out  from  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Jacks,  the  veteran  custodian  of  the  Vine, 
which  adjoins  the  vinery,  and  that  will  presently 
form  a  glassfrontod  lobby  having  an  entrance  and 
an  exit.  Visitors  will  be  permitted  into  this  lobby 
only.  It  will  not  well  contain  more  than  a  dozen 
persons  at  a  time ;  and  on  certain  days  the 
regulation  of  the  thousands  who  flock  to  see  the 
Vine  will  doubtless  be  a  matter  of  some  diificulty. 
A  glass  corridor  running  along  the  back  of  the 
vinery  would  have  been  better.  Hot-water- 
pipes  will  replace  the  old  brick  flues,  and  as 
the  whole  of  the  flagging  is  removed,  the 
floor  will  be  converted  into  a  border,  into  which 
it  is  hoped  new  surface  roots  may  be  freely 
formed,  and  in  time  new  rods  also. 

Swertia  TaSHIROI  is  the  name  of  a  species 
figured  and  described  (in  English)  in  the  Journal 
dc  la  Societc  d' Horticulture  du  Japan,  November 
30,  1904.  Its  large  white  pendulous  flowers 
make  their  appearance  in  November.  The  plant 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Kioushiou  and  of  the 
Island  of  Tayuyama.  M.  Making  recommends 
this  plant  for  cultivation. 

Prices  of  Kew  "  Hand-Lists.- —A  corres- 
pondent writes  contrasting  the  cheapness  with 
which  the  excellent  leaflets  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  are  distributed  in  comparison  with 
the  Eew  Hand-Lists.  We  submitted  the  letter 
of  our  correspondent  to  headquarters  at  Kew, 
and  learn  that — 

"1.  The  Director  is  most  anxious  that  the  Kew 
publications,  in  the  sale  of  whit-li  he  has  no  i)ecuniary 
iutercst.  should  have  as  wide  a  circulation  aa  possible. 

■2.  The  principle  npou  which  the  present  prices  are 
fixed  is  not  iutellifjitile  to  him,  and  is  to  a  large  extent 
undoubtedly  prohibitive. 

3.  The  Director  has,  however,  no  control  over  the 
prices,  which  are  tiJied  by  the  ControUer  of  H.M. 
Stationery  OUice. 

4.  If  the  Stationery  Oflice  cannot  meet  the  legitimate 
demands  of  the  horticultural  world,  why  not  give 
private  enterprise  a  chance  ?  " 

Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  British  Gar- 
deners' Association. — Mr.  W.  Watson,  the 
Secretary  of  the  British  Gardeners'  Association, 
having  forwarded  copies  of  the  "Plea" prospectus, 
&c.,  to  the  Eight  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
M.P.,  has  received  the  following  letter  : — 

•'iliglibin-y.  Moor  Green,  Birmingham, 
Januanj  2d. 
I  am  desired  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  ot  January  20,  and  to  say  that  lie 
cordially  approves  ol  the  proposal  to  establish  tlie 
British  Gardeners'  Association  and  cordially  wishes  it 
success. 

J.  WILSOX." 
To  W.  Watson. 

The  British   Gardeners'  Association.— 

"  The  Aims  and  Objects  of  the  British  Gardeners' 
Association  "  was  the  subject  under  discussion  at 
a  meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lough- 
borough and  District  Gardeners'  Association,  at 
the  Town  Hall,  Loughborough,  on  the  17th  inst., 
Mr.  J.  T.  Smith  presiding  over  a  large  and  repre- 
sentative attendance  of  local  gardeners.  In  the 
course  of  his  address  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  head 
gardener  at  Belvoir  Castle  and  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Selection  of  the  "  B.  G.  A.,"  after 
giving  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  early 
history  of  gardening  and  the  great  advancement 
that  has  been  made  in  all  branches  of  gardening 


within  recent  times,  said  that  most  ■unfortu- 
nately there  had  not  been  a  corresponding- 
advance  in  the  wages  paid  to  gardeners.  He 
then  proceeded  to  exi^Iain  the  objects  and  pro- 
gramme of  the  Association,  pleading  that 
hearty  support  should  be  given  to  it  by 
both  employer  and  employed.  After  some  dis- 
cussion, upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  D.  Egberts,. 
of  Prestwold  Gardens,  Loughborojigh,  it  was- 
unanimously  resolved  that  "All  those  present 
pledge  themselves  to  give  their  support  and' 
co-operation  to  the  British  Gardeners'  Asso- 
ciation." Mr.  W.  Begbie  having  been  elected 
Local  Secretary,  the  usual  hearty  votes  of  thanks- 
were  accorded  to  the  lecturer  and  Chairman. 

A  representative  meeting  of  the  gardeners- 

and  nurserymen  of  Cardiff  and  Newport  districts- 
was  held  at  the  town  hall  on  January  16,  to  ■ 
consider  the  advisability  of  organising  a  local 
branch  of  the  British  Gardeners'  -Association. 
Mr.  Stephen  Treseder,  P.E.H.S.,  presided.. 
Mr.  E.  Hooper  Pearson  (London)  and  Mr. 
W.  W.  Pettigrew  (Superintendant  of  Parks,. 
Cardiff) ,  were  the  principal  speakers.  Mr.  Petti- 
grew,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  urged  the  need 
for  co-operation  among  gardeners.  Mr.  E.  Hooper 
Pearson  explained  that  the  aims  of  the  Associa- 
tion were  to  betterthe  conditions  of  labour  and  the- 
wages  of  gardeners,  and  at  the  same  time  to  raise- 
the  standard  of  the  gardener  and  gardening,  so* 
that  the  employer  will  be  benefited  as  much  as- 
the  employe.  Mr.  Hugh  A.  Pettigrew  proposed, 
that  a  branch  of  the  British  Gardeners'  Associa-- 
tion  should  be  formed  to  embrace  the  Cardiff  and 
Newport  districts.  A  number  of  gardeners  in. 
the  district  had  already,  he  said,  joined  the 
Association.  By  forming  a  branch  however  the- 
members  would  have  more  weight  and  influence- 
in  helping  forward  the  aims  of  the  Association. - 
Mr-  Fred  Teeseder  (nurseryman)  seconded  the- 
resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously.  Mr. 
Hugh  A.  Pettigrew  was  elected  local  Hon.  Sec. 

The  Fire  Danger  in  Country  Houses.— 

The  Estate  Maga~ine  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  1904  there  were  no  fewer  than  thirteec:- 
destructive  fires  in  country  mansions,  involving 
in  many  cases  the  loss  of  historical  documents,, 
pictures,  libraries,  and  other  property  that  money 
cannot  replace.  The  causes  were  mainly  due  to- 
defective  flues  and  imperfect  electric  -  light 
installations. 

The  Huge  Christmas-tree  which  was  the- 
delight  of  so  many  children  visiting  the  Crystal' 
Palace  during  the  Christmas  holidays  was,  as- 
usual,  supplied  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Coleman,  o& 
Gatton  Park. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  Correspondents.) 
THE  APPLE  CENSUS. — If  it  has  done  nothings 
else,  the  Apple  census  has  helped  to  accentuate  the- 
fact  that  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  growers- 
of,  or  those  commercially  interested  in,  our  fruit 
should  also  be  critical  judges  as  to  their  excel- 
lence in  flavour,  otherwise  we  should  not  see  so- 
second-rate  an  Apple  as  the  King  of  the  Pippins- 
in  the  high  position  in  which  it  is  placed.  Half 
a  centiu-y  ago  it  was  considered  to  be  bright  and 
useful,  for  King  Pippin  eider  was  well  known  and 
duly  appreciated  in  Kent.  When  planting  an 
orchard,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Scott,  of  Merriott, , 
Somersetshire,  for  some  trees,  whereupon  he 
strongly  advised  me  to  put  in  some  Golden 
Winter  Pearmain,  which  he  said  was  a  larger,, 
better  grower,  and  of  upVight  character,  and  far 
uperior  in  flavour  to  the  King  Pippin.  I  did  so, 
and  was  well  pleased  with  the  change.  Again.. 
though  handsome,  is  the  Worcester  Pearmain 
first-rate  ?  I  consider  Blenheim  Pippin  the 
best  all-round  fruit  that  I  ever  gi-ew,.  both  for 
beauty  of  colour,  form,  size,  and  flavour;  and, 
some  years  ago  I  was  awarded  a  Cultiiral  Ger- 
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-tificate  at  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  for  its 
quality  of  growth.  I  never  found  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  ao  good  [as  Blenheim  Pippin],  nor 
.-equal  to  the  Kibston  Pippin,  though  it  was  better 
in  colour.  Irish  Peach  being  placed  where  it  is 
ds  another  and  a  greater  surprise.  Warner's  King 
lis  with  me  a  grand  Apple  and  a  wonderful  bearer. 
One  tree  tliat  I  have  has  been  loaded  for  three 
successive  seasons  with  large  and  fine  fruit.  My 
trees  of  the  King  of  Tompkins  County,  though 
■the  variety  is  not  a  great  bearer,  have  proved 
highly  satisfactory,  the  Apples  being  large  and 
"fine.  Bramle.y's  Seedling  deservedly  has  many 
^admirers.  Why  Dumelovv's  Seedling  comes  in 
where  it  does  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  ;  Viut  to  my 
■^ihinkiEg  the  selection  of  Lord  Suffield]  is  the 
.greatest  mistake  of  all.  With  the  exception  of  its 
earliness,  I  think  in  comparison  with  some  others 
Tit  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  I  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  G-eorge  Bunyard  in  this  respect.  He  says  he 
*lias  seen  it  "  much  grown  about  Worthing."  So 
have  I,  and  the  trees  were  most  prolific ;  but  no 
one  would  buy  the  fruit,  and  when  the  ground  was 
strewn  with  Apples,  though  they  were  offered  to 
■be  given  to  an.yone  who  would  fetch  them  away, 

■  no  one  would  do  so,  and  this  not  without  reason, 
■for  T  have  a  dish  heaped  with  peeled,  cut,  and 
-cored  Lord  Suffield,  and  after  the  cooking  (■')  the 

'bottom  was  scarcely  covered  with  the  semi-acid 
pulp,      ffor   m.y   own    part,    I    generally    divide 

.Apples   into    three   varieties — that  is,   coloured, 

jeliow  or  green,  and  russets,  the  last  having 
amongst  them  some  of  the  very  finest-flavoured 
Apples  that  I  have  ever  tasted,  being  totally  dif- 
ferent   from    others,  and    yet    these   are   never 

^mentioned,  nor,  indeed,  are  others  of  the  very 
highest  quality.     Truly  taste  is  a  gift,  and  not 

-acquired,  nor  is  a  critic  on  this  likely  in  any 
way  to  be  biassed.     I  will  return  to  this  subjeot 

..again.  Harrison  Weir,  F.B.H.S.,  Poplar  Hall, 
AppledorCt  Kent. 

STATICE    FRUTICANS.— In   reference    to    the 

■  note  on  Statiees  which  appeared  on  p.  41P  of  your 
issue  for  December  17  last,  what  I  meant  to  say  is 
'that  I  had  a  solitary  plant  of  the  species  Statice 
■itruticans  in  my  garden,  growing  in  the  vicinity  of 
•other  Caaary  Statiees  (S.  macrophylla,  S.  brassi- 

cajfolia,  S.  macroptera,  S.  imbricata),  and  that 
-for  two  er  three  years  I  did  not  succeed  in  re- 
a)rodueing  S.  fruticans,  the  seed  invariably  giving 
rise  to  hybrids  with  the  other  neighbouring 
Statiees.  The  seed  was  plentiful.  If  grown  quite 
isolated  from  other  species,  and  only  a  single 
plant,  S.  fruticans  will  hardly  produce  seed  at  all. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  other  Canary  Statiees. 
M  simply  state  the  fact  observed  by  me,  and  do 
mot  venture  to  give  any  explanation.  P. 

RAINFALL  IN  CO.  KILKENNY.— Our  record  of 
irainfall  for  the  past  year  Avas  37'62  inches,  and 
though  considerably  under  last  year's  total  of 
.50-66  inches  we  are  only  just  under  the  average, 
which  for  the  past  eight  years  is  39-50  inches. 
-J.  G.  W .., Bessborougli. 

RIPENING  WOOD-GROWTH    ON    NORTH    WALLS. 

—In  reference  to  "A.  D's"  remarks  at  p.  13 
^regarding  the  ripening  of  the  Victoria  Plum  on  a 
morth  wall  in  Hampshire,  I  ma.y  say  that  not 
•only  the  'Victoria  but  also  trees  of  Prince  Engle- 

bert,  Mitchelsons,  Old  Orleans,  and  Coe's  Golden 
'jDrop  ripened  good  crops  of  fruit  on  a  wall  having 

■  a  due  north  aspect  in  Longford  Castle  Gardens 
•every  year  during  the  years  I  had  charge  of  the 
.gardens  there.     The  fruit  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop 

gathered  from  the  trees  growing  against  the 
north  wall  extended  the  supply  of  that  delicious 
Plum,  previously  obtained  from  trees  growing 
against   walls    having    west    and    east    aspects. 

;  Some  seasons,  it  is  true,  the  fruit  on  the  north- 
wall  trees  had  to  be  artificially  ripened  by 
placing    them   one    deep    in    cotton  -  wool  -  lined 

■trays,  covering  them  with  tissue-paper,  and  then 
putting  them  on  a  shelf  in  a  Melon-house  or 
vinery  in  which  a  somewhat  dry,  airy,  and  warm 
atmosphere  was  maintained  for  the  ripening  off 
!>f  the  fruits  in  those  houses.  These  conditions 
tended  to  put  plenty  of  flavour  into  the  Golden 
prop  Plums,  which  were  highly  appreciated 
in  the  dining-room  so  late  in  the  season,  and 
elicited  favourable  comments  from  host  and 
■quests.     Indeed,  I  am  justified  in  going  farther 


by  saying  that  the  trees  on  the  north  wall 
bore  good  crops  when  trees  occiipying  east 
and  west  walls  were  Vjut  scantily  cropped, 
inasmuch  as  the  trees  on  the  north  wall  were 
much  later  in  coming  into  flower,  and  so  escaped 
injury  from  frost.  I  m.-iy  say  that  the  brick 
walls  in  Longford  Castle  Gardens  are  II-  inches 
wide  and  from  9  to  12  feet  high,  and  in  the 
aggregate  afford  a  total  length  of  1,700  yards 
H.  W.  Ward. 

CRYPTOMERIA  JAPONICA. — The  list  of  largest 
specimens  in  the  United  Kingdom  given  at  the 
end  of  the  "  Keport  of  the  Conifer  Conference  " 
mentions  a  specimen  of  this  tree  growing  at  Cool- 
lattin,    Wicklow,  67  feet  high,  with   a   girth  of 

5  feet  at  5  feet  up,  as  the  finest  tree  out  of  twenty- 
eight  returns  sent  to  the  late  Malcolm  Dunn.  As 
the  Conifer  Conference  was  held  so  long  ago  as 
October,  1891,  this  tree,  if  still  growing  and 
undamaged,  should  be  much  finer  than  that 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Page,  of  Dropmore  Gardens 
(see  p.  41).  The  finest  Cryptomeria  japonica  in 
the  Pencarrow  collection  is  one  planted  by  Sir 
Wm.   Molesworth  in    1819,  and   is    now   62  feet 

6  inches  high,  with  a  girth  of  8  feet  at  5  feet 
from  the  ground.  This  tree  is  well  clothed  and 
of  perfect  shape,  tapering  to  a  point.  I  well 
remember  the  beautiful  Abies  (Tsuga)  Brunoni- 
ana  mentioned  by  Mr.  Page.  It  was,  I  think, 
about  the  time  of  the  Conifer  Conference  that, 
while  I  was  foreman  at  Dropmore,  the  late  Prof. 
Carl  Hansen  came  to  that  place.  Mr.  Herrin  was 
engaged  with  Lady  Louisa  Fortescue,  and  his 
loss  was  my  gain,  for  I  had  the  good 
fortune  of  piloting  the  famous  Danish  arbori- 
culturist around  the  jiinetum.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  Professor's  expressions  of  admiration 
when  we  came  to  this  T-suga.  After  assuring 
himself  of  its  identity — for  although  politeness 
itself,  Mr.  Hansen  would  take  neither  my 
nomenclature  nor  that  of  the  labels,  but  wisely 
examined  each  tree  we  came  to — he  was  at  first 
literally  dumb  with  admiration  ;  then,  after  a 
few  remarks  in  Danish,  he  turned  to  me  with 
"  Ah,  my  young  friend,  I  am  overjoyed  !  Ton, 
who  live  with  these  wonderful  trees  growing 
like  this  in  the  open-air,  cannot  realise  what 
they  are  to  me,  who  hitherto  have  only  seen  this 
tree  growing  in  a  pot  wintered  in  the  conser- 
vatory. I  really  must  take  home  some  of  these 
beautiful  strobiles."  So  we  gathered  up  the 
fallen  cones  by  the  dozen.  A.  C.  Bartlett, 
Pencarrow  Gardens. 

Mr.  Page's  remarks  on  this  tree  (see  p.  44) 

are  of  great  interest,  and  I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  he  could  give  particulars  of  the 
amount  of  growth  that  was  made  during  the 
first  thirty  years  of  the  tree's  life,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  last  thirty  years,  as 
shown  by  breadth  and  leading  shoot.  Also  could 
he  give  the  cubic  contents  of  the  tree  as  ascer- 
tained by  quarter  girth  measurement?  As  the 
Japanese  "fever"  is  now  very  prevalent, facts  of 
this  kind  are  of  value,  and  may  possibly  indicate 
what  we  may  expect  to  take  place  in  the  case 
of  other  species.  A.  C.  Forbes. 

CEDRUS    DEODARA    VAR.    ALBA     SPICA.   —   I 

quite  concur  with  all  Mr.  Page  wrote  on  p.  44 
respecting  this  excellent  variety.  We  h.ave  two 
trees  in  the  pleasure-grounds  that  have  been 
planted  eleven  years.  At  the  present  time  they 
are  only  13  feet  high,  but  56  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  peculiarity  of  this  variet.y  here  is 
that  it  grows  in  the  form  of  a  bush.  Mr.  Page 
does  not  state  if  the  tree  at  Dropmore  grows  in 
bush  form.  Our  trees  are  admired  by  everyone 
who  has  seen  them.  Thos.  Harris,  Lower  Qrays- 
^oood  Gardens,  Haslemere. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  FAMOUS  ARAUCARIA  AT 
DROPMORE. — For  the  piist  three  years  this  fine 
old  tree  has  stood  in  the  grounds  here  a  withered 
mass  of  leaves  and  branches.  Gardeners  and 
other  visitors  have  from  time  to  time  called  in  to 
see  it,  or  asked  the  question — *■  Is  the  Araucaria 
still  standing  ?  "  Last  week  it  was  taken  down. 
I  found  nearly  all  the  main  roots  near  the  surface 
were  quite  decayed,  but,  strange  to  say,  those  at 
the  base  were  pliant,  and  seemed  to  have  some 
life  in  them.     This  appears  to  indicate  that  the 


decay  commenced  at  the  surface  roots  first  and 
gradually  spread  downwards.  C.  Parje,  Dropmore 
Gardens.  Bucks. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  YOUNG  GARDENERS. — As 
"  W.  C.  R."  appears  to  wander  further  from  the 
above  subject  with  each  letter,  I  do  not  think 
any  good  purjiose  wiU  be  attained  by  prolonging 
this  discussion,  but  should  like  to  add  that  I  had 
no  idea  of  advancing  new  theories  when  advo- 
cating the  use  of  suitable  perennials  instead  of 
the  usual  class  of  tender  summer  bedding  plants, 
Ijut  rather  that  of  economising  time  and  labour 
in  cases  of  necessity.  "  W.  C.  K."  doubts  if  many 
employers  would  like  it ;  but  I  would  remind 
"  W .  0.  B."  that  employers  are  not  cast  in  a 
mould,  neither  are  gardeners.  J.  G.  W.,  Bess- 
horough. 


SOCIETIES, 

— I — 

THE   BOYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 

Jancaet  24. — A  meeting  of  the  Committees  took 
place  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Royal  Hoiti cultural  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  '\\'cstminster.  Notwithstanding  the 
cold  weather  then  obtaining,  there  were  many  more 
exhibits  staged  than  on  the  previous  occasion.  Orchids 
constituting  the  predominating  feature. 

The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  Awards 
including  two  First-class  Certificates  and  seven  Awards 
of  Merit.  On  this  occasion  jMr.  Hahry  J.  Veitch 
retired  from  the  Chairmanship  of  this  Committee,  and 
he  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  Gukney  Fowler,  the 
Society's  Treasurer  ;  Mr.  Veitch  will  remain  asa  Viee- 
Chairmau.  The  Committee  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  to 
a  collection  of  Orchids  shown  by  G.  F.  MooRE,  Esq. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  Awards  of 
Merit  to  Cotoneaster  pannosa  and  Erica  mediterranea 
hybrida.  There  were  groups  of  Cyclamen,  Primulas, 
Carnations,  forced  shriibs,  Ferns,  alpine  plants,  kc. 
The  Floral  Committee  met  on  this  occasion  in  a 
room  on  the  first  floor,  which,  it  is  presumed,  will  be 
the  future  home  of  this  Committee. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  COMMiTTEErecommended 
no  awards  to  novelties,  and  had  few  fruits  to  inspect, 
but  there  was  a  large  collection  of  Potatos  from  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones. 

In  the  afternoon  seventy-one  new  Fellows  were 
elected,  and  a  paper  on  the  German  methods  of  fruit 
preserving  was  read  by  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

Floral    Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Chairman  ;  and  Messrs. 
H.  B.  May,  Jas.  Hudson,  Jno.  Green,  G.  Reuthe,  Chas. 
lilick,  John  Jennings,  W.  Howe,  J.  F.  McLeod,  C.  R. 
Fielder,  R.  Wilson  Ker,  Geo.  Nicholson,  H.  J.  Jones, 
R.  W.  "Wallace,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  C  E.  Shea,  C.  E. 
Pearson,  W.  Cuthbertson,  Chas.  Jeffries,  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  C.  J.  Salter,  "W.  P.  Thomson,  M.  J.  James, 
C.  T.  Druer^',  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  and  J.  A.  Nix. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  k  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  filled 
the  entire  side  of  one  of  the  centre  tables  with  pot- 
plants  of  their  strain  of  Primula  sinensis.  The  group 
was  attractive  and  bright,  the  colours  and  form  of  the 
liowers  well  developed,  and  the  plants  well  cultivated. 
They  were  exhibited  iu  batches  in  their  respective 
colours,  such  as  Cannell's  Blush,  Cannell's  White, 
Cauneira  Red,  &c.  One  batch  exliibited  as  Swanley 
Giant  Improved  was  of  a  very  fine  type,  the  tiowors  being 
large  and  of  an  excellent  colour  of  rose  shading  to 
crimson.  Messrs.  Cannell  also  set  up  a  pleasing  batch, 
of  that  useful  winter-dowering  pl:ir.t,  Coleua  thyr- 
soideus  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  A'eitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Iving's  Road, 
Chelsea,  set  up  a  number  of  flowering  plants  of  Coleus 
thyrsoideus,  Eupatorium  vernale  and  Cheiranthus 
kfwensis.  The  whole  were  intersperticd  and  relieved 
with  suitable  foliage  plants.  Mei^srs.  \'iciTrn  also  pre- 
sented specimens  of  Hamamelis  iirbnrea  and  H.  mollis, 
tlu'  latter  having  brighter  and  broader  petals  than  the 
former,  although  the  crenated  appearance  of  the  tlowers 
is  absent  in  the  newer  species.  Plants  of  Cotoneaster 
pannosa  were  well  furnished  with  its  pleasing  red 
berries  or  pomes  (sec  Awards). 

]\lr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Niirseries,  tipper 
Edmonton,  sot  up  a  collection  of  Ferns,  many  of  the 
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choicer  and  newer  species  were  represented.  A  number 
of  Selaginellas  were  included — S.  grandis,  S.  mertensia 
variegata,  S.stolonifera  and  the  dwarf-growing  S.  apus 
[apoda].  The  same  firm  displayed  a  number  of  plants  of 
Eranthemum  pulchellum  in  flower  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

A  group  of  Cyclamen  staged  by  Mr.  "VV.  SewArd, 
Nurseryman,  Hanwell,  was  an  object-lesson  in  good 
culture.  The  strain  is  evidently-  a  very  fine  one,  and 
the  eolaurs  have  been  selected  with  rare  judgment. 
The  individual  plants  were  well  grown  and  profusely 
flowered,  the  flowers  being  large  and  of  excellent 
substance,  colour,  &c.  {Silver-gdt  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Ambrose  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  filled  a 
lai^e  space  with  greenhouse  plants,  cut  flowers,  stands 
of  Grapes,  &c.  Eucharis  grandiflora  was  shown  well, 
as  were  also  Carnations,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Roses,  &c. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

From  the  gardens  of  Sir  W.  Plowden,  at  Aston 
Rowant  House.  Oxfordshire  (gr.,  Jlr.  AV.  H.  Clarke), 
came  a  collection  of  sprays  of  coniferous  trees,  in- 
cluding Thujopsis  borealis  lutea,  Piniis  excelsa,  Picea 
Pinsapo  glauca,  Juniperus  Sibina  albo-spica,  J.  dru- 
pacea,  J.  hibemica,  Cupressus  funebris,  and  many 
forms  of  C.  Lawsoniana,  Picea  Engelmanii,  Thuja 
Lobbii,  &c. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond, 
Surrey,  staged  hardy  ornamental  foliage  and  berried 
plants,  Ivies,  Euonymus  radicans,  E.  latifolia  alba, 
Aucuba  vera  (excellently  berried),  &:c.  A  basket  of 
Hamamelis  arborea  was  noticed. 

Mr.  W.  Hatw.'^rd,  florist,  Fife  Road,  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  set  up  examples  of  the  florists'  art — baskets, 
bouquets,  and  vases  of  flowers,  &c.  The  Chrysanthe- 
mum "Winter  Cheer  was  utilised  to  good  effect  in  a 
large  artistic  basket,  proving  its  value  as  a  late  variety. 
Bouquets  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  of  Narcissus  made 
a  pleasing  display  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  brought  two  vases  of 
Chrysanthemum  Market  Gold,  proving  the  value  of 
this  variety  for  producing  flowers  late  in  the  season. 

Messrs.  "Wm.  Cotbush  k  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N., 
arranged  several  boxes  of  alpine  plants  in  a  natural 
manner,  filled  with  some  of  the  earlier-flowering 
species,  utilising  pieces  of  rockwork  towards  the  back- 
ground, among  which  was  arranged  dwarf  Conifers, 
Pernettyas,  Skimmia  japonica,  &c.  Among  the  alpine 
plants  in  flower  we  noticed  Adonis  davurica.  Iris  Dan- 
fordii,  Cyclamen  Coum,  Sternbergia  Fischeriaua 
&c.  Irises  were  a  feature  in  this  collection  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate,  also  staged  a 
group  of  Magnolias  useful  for  conservatory  and  general 
decoration  as  well  as  for  planting  in  the  open.  The 
members  exhibited  were  carrying  numerous  flowers, 
and  the  species  and  varieties  represented  were  M.  ama- 
bilis,  M.  conspicua  (pure  white),  31.  Soulangeana,  M. 
Halleana (double-flowered,  white).  &c.  M.  Soulangeana 
was  by  far  the  handsomest  variety  shown,  the  large 
flowers  with  claret-colour  on  the  exterior  of  the  petals 
being  pure  white  in  the  interior.  Palms  interspersed 
among  the  group  and  an  edging  of  Aralia  Sieboldi  gave 
a  suitable  finish  to  this  handsome  exhibit  (Silver-gilt 
Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Wake.  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middlesex, 
staged  numerous  pans  of  Alpine  plants,  few  of  which 
were  in  flower.  Saxifrages  were  represented  in  nu- 
merous species  in  both  the  sections,  and  most  of  the 
other  species  of  plants  suitable  for  rockeries  and 
alpine  gardens  found  a  jilace  in  the  collection.  Such  a 
collection  would  make  a  fine  display  later  in  the  season 
when  they  are  in  flower.  Lithospermum  rosmarini- 
folium  and  Adonis  amurensis  were  shown  in  flower 
(Bronze  Flora  Bledal). 

A  few  hardy  bulbous  plants  were  exhibited  b-  Messrs. 
BARR&  Sons,  11, 12,  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
including  excellent  pans  of  Galanthus  Elwesii,  the 
flowers  of  which  were  larger  and  of  superior  form  to 
the  ordinary  G.  nivalis. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere,  Knutford,  Cheshire,  had 
a  small  exhibit  of  coloured  Primroses,  Polyanthus,  &c., 
and  a  large  basket  containing  well-flowered  plants  of 
the  altifolius  variety  of  the  Christmas  Rose. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
set  up  ornamental  baskets  filled  with  plants  of  Cycla- 
men in  named  varieties.  The  variety  Low's  Salmon  is 
of  a  pleasing  shade  of  the  colour  indicated.  Good  types 
of  "whites,"  "reds,"  &c.,  were  also  represented,  as 
■well  as  some  of  the  "crested"  section. 

Begoniachcveneyensis,  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Alexander, 
Cheveney,  Maidstone  (gr., ,  Mr.  Chas.  Crane),  is  a 
large^flowering  variety    of    the   type   represented  by. 


Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  It  appears  to  be  very  like 
with  plants  shown  on  previous  occasions  under  the 
name  of  Marie. 

Carnation  King's  Walden  Lady  exhibited  by  S.  F. 
Harbison,  Esq.,  Kind's  Walden  Bury,  Hitchin  (gr., 
T.  J.  Heartless),  is  a  i)erfectly-habited  Tree  Carnation, 
with  flowers  of  moderate  size,  in  colour  pale  j'ellowand 
rich  pink. 

Chrysanthemum  Lady  Helper,  a  white  -  flowered 
Japanese  or  decorative  variety,  shown  at  the  meeting 
on  January  3,  was  again  exJiibited  by  Lady 
Belfer,  Kingston  HaU  Gardens,  Derby  (gr.,  Blr. 
C'Ooke). 

Hffimanthus  natalensis  was  exhibited  in  flower  by 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  E-^q.,  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Hudson).  As  some  doubt  was 
expressed  in  respect  to  the  identity  of  the  plant,  it  was 
agreed  to  refer  it  to  Kew.  The  flower-spike  was  rather 
more  than  2  feet  long,  and  Mr.  Hudson  stated  that  the 
species  required  a  less  degree  of  warmth  than  most 
other  Hfemanthus,  open-air  treatment  in  summer  being 
advantageous. 

Awards. 

Cotoneaster  pannosa. — This  is  a  gracefully -habited 
species  from  China,  with  ovate  or  oblong  leaves  about 
1  inch  long,  and  small  red  berries  produced  in  clusters 
at  the  end  of  short  axillary,  growths.  The  lateral 
branches  from  the  main  stems  droop  prettily  in  an 
arching  manner,  and  would  be  very  useful  when  cut 
for  decorative  purposes.  Shown  by  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.  (Award  of  Merit). 

Erica  7)iediterramn  hyhrida.  —  This  is  a  hybrid 
obtained  from  a  cross  between  E.  carnea  and  E. 
mediterranea  hybrida,  said  to  have  been  raised  by  Blr. 
Smith,  Darley  Dale  Nurseries.  In  the  present 
instance  plants  were  shown  by  Blessrs.  Robt.  Veitch 
k  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Exeter.  The  plants  were  in 
Howcr  before  the  middle  of  December,  and  are  flower- 
ing very  profusely  at  the  present  time.  The  highest 
of  the  flowering  growths  were  a  little  more  than  1  foot 
from  the  ground,  and  the  numerous  flowers  were  of 
rosy-lilac  colour  (Award  of  Merit). 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair  ;  and 
Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Secretary),  De  B.  Crawshay, 
"VV.  A.  Bilney,  N.  C.  Cookson,  W.  Boxall,  W.  H. 
Young,  H.  A.  Tracy,  A.  A.  McBean,  W.  H.  "White, 
G.  F.  Moore,  H.  "  Ballantine,  R.  G.  Thwaites.  J. 
Douglas,  E.  Ashworth,  W.  Cobb,  H.  Little,  "\V.  Bolton, 
R.  Brooman-'White,  and  Francis  "Wellesley. 

G.  F.  Moore,  Esq.,  Bourton-on-the-AVater  (gr.,  Mr. 
"\V.  H.  Page),  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  for  a 
magnificent  group  of  Cypripediums,  L^elia  anceps 
varieties,  Calanthes,  Sophronitis,  &c.  The  Cypripe- 
diums  were  represented  by  many  fine  and  rare  speci- 
mens, all  well  bloomed  and  finely  grown,  ami  bearing 
in  the  aggregate  about  .3.50  flowers.  The  Ltelia  anceps 
were  plants  of  the  white  varieties,  bearing  together  40 
spikes.  Among  the  Cypripediums  noted  were  C.  x 
Mrs.  "Wm.  Mostyn,  Chardwar  variety,  different  in 
habit  to  Mr.  "NVellesley's  form,  which  had  previously 
secured  a  First-class  Certificate,  but  evidently  of  the 
same  parentage  ;  a  fine  C.  x  aureum  virginale,  C.  x 
nitens  Ball's  variety,  C.  X  Fascinator,  C.  x  Thomp- 
soni,  C.  x  Troilus,  C.  x  Evenor,  varieties  of  C.  x 
Leeanum  and  C.  insigne,  C.  x  Amy  Moore,  a  very  fine 
hybrid. 

Messrs.  SANDER  &  SONS,  St.  Albans,  received  a 
Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  neat  group  in  which  the 
central  plant  was  the  noble  Cypripedium  x  Leeanum 
J.  Gurney  Fowler,  which  secured  a  First-class  Certifi- 
cate (see  Awards).  At  one  end  was  a  pan  of  the  new 
and  singular  Cypri])edium  Gratrixianum  recently  dis- 
covered by  Messrs.  Sander's  collector  Micholitz.  The 
broad  leaves  of  some  of  the  plants  somewhat  resemble 

C.  Haynaldianum,  the  flowers  being  between  those  of  C. 
exul  and  C.  x  nitens.  Others  noted  were  the  fine  C.  x 
Rolfii  stui>endura,  C.  x  Phoebe  exquisitum,  C.  x  Lad}' 
AVimborne,  C.  x  nitens  splendidum,  C.  x  Helen  II., 
Deudrobium  x  Schneiderianum,  two  fine  specimens  of 

D.  nobile  nobilius,  and  the  pretty  and  singular  Epi- 
Lselia  x  Fletcheriana  (E.  atropurpureum  x  L.  harpo- 
phylla).  The  spikes  bore  one  to  three  pretty  orange- 
coloured  flowers  with  white  labellums  tinted  with  rose. 

Mr.  J.  CvPHER,  Cheltenham,  secured  a  Silver  Flora 
Medal  for  a  very  bright  group  of  good  things  staged  in 
his  customary  effective  manner.  In  the  centre  were 
a  number  of  good  Lajlia  ancejis  Sanderiana,  many 
bearing  five  flowers  on  a  spike,  and  with  them  the 
variety  giganteum  with  the  purple  middle  lobe  of  the 
lip  much  expanded.     A  fine  Cypripedium  x  Morgani;e 


bore  three  spikes;  the  pretty  and  distinct  C.  x  Leer- 
anum  Cypher's  variety,  twenty  flowers,  and  others 
were  equally  well  flowered  ;  C.  x  nitens  Arle  Courtr 
variety  was  a  good  and  well-marked  form ;  C.  x  La- 
thamianum  had  twelve  blooms,  and  C.  x  Madarae^- 
Jules  Hye,  C.  x  Charlesianum  giganteum,  good 
varieties  of  C.  x  Sallieri  and  C.  x  Lilian  Greenwood 
were  also  noted.  Other  fine  features  in  Mr.  Ctphi:r'& 
group  were  a  very  handsome  Odontoglossum  x  crispo- 
Harryanum,  with  a  grand  spike  of  large  white  flowers 
finely  barred  with  purple  ;  and  good  Lycaste  Skinner 
alba. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  k  Co.,  Bradford,  received 
a  Silver  Flora  RIedal  for  a  very  fine  group  of  hybrid' 
Orchids,  in  which  a  good  show  of  the  fine  orange-and- 
crimson  Lslio-Cattleya  x  Charlesworthii  as  usual  in- 
the  winter  groups  were  the  principal  feature.  Other 
good  hybrids  were  the  new  pale  yellow  L.-C.  x  Andro- 
meda. L.  -  C.  X  Digbyano-"NVarscewiczii,  and  other 
hybrids  of  L.  Digbyana  and  some  Odontoglossums. 

M.  Ch.^s.  Vuylsteke,  Loochristy,  Ghent,  was- 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  small  coUection- 
of  hybrid  Odontoglossums,  including  two  good  O.  x 
Vuyistekei,  one  being  a  magnificent  dark  variety  r 
two  good  O.  X  AVilckeanum,  O.  x  crispo- Harry  anum,.. 
O.  X  loochristyense,  and  a  pretty  hybrid  between  O.  X 
crispo- Harryanum  and  O.  crispum. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  k  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  a  com- 
pact group  in  which  the  best  things  were  Cypripediunv 
X  ^son  giganteum,  a  bold  flower  of  fine  substance  ?. 
C.  X  Baron  Schroeder,  finely  blotched  with  purple  ;; 
C.  X  Evadne,  C.  x  Creon,  C.  x  Actfexis  albida, 
C.  insigne  Sanderte  Veitch's  variety,  a  good  fornix 
raised  from  seeds  ;  Selenipedium  x  Pallene  (leucor- 
rhodum  x  Boissierianum),  a  delicate  white  flower - 
tinted  with  pink  ;  and  C.  x  Leucas  (Niobe  x  insigne- 
Sanderse),  which  resembles  a  pale  form  of  C.  x 
Priam. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park  (gr.^ 
Mr.  Arthur  Dye),  sent  a  large  photograph  of  a  magni- 
ficent plant  of  Phalienopsis  Schilleriana,  natural  size. 
The  plant  was  purchased  at  the  Burton  Constable  sale^ 
1881,  and  it  has  flowered  freely  in  its  season  ever 
since.  The  specimen,  which  was  photographed  at 
Tring  Park,  January  9,  1905,  bore  a  flower-spike- 
having  seven  main  branches  and  eleven  secondary 
branches,  with  eighty-eight  expanded  flowers  and" 
eleven  buds.  The  two  longest  leaves  were  lo\  inches 
in  length  by  5^  in  width,  and  the  specimen  probably 
the  best  ever  seen  under  cultivation.  The  flowers  were- 
between  3  and  4  inches  across. 

De  B.  Crawshat,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks  (gr.„ 
Mr.  Stables),  showed  the  rare  Maxillaria  Lindenae, 
^vith  fine  white  fragrant  flowers,  with  pink  lines  on  the- 
petals  and  yellow-and-brown  lip. 

F.  Menteith  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  The  Shrubbery,  Oxford 
(gr.,  Mr.  Balmforth),  showed  the  pretty  Cypripedium. 
X  Venus,  C.  x  Maudiie  magnificum,  varieties  of  C.  x 
aureum,  and  two  other  Cypripediums,  which  securetJ 
Awards.  Also  a  specimen  of  Lselia  anceps  Sanderiana. 
with  several  spikes,  the  best  having  six  flowers. 

Fr.vncis  "NVelleslet,  Esq.,  Westfield,  "Woking  (gr.,. 
Mr.  Hopkins),  showed  the  beautiful  Cypripedium  x  Mrs. 
Wm.  Mostyn,  which  previously  obtained  a  First-class- 
Certificate ;  the  new  Cypripedium  x  Mrs.  Francis  "Wel- 
lesley  (Sanderianum  x  Gowerianum) ;  the  very  hand- 
some C.  X  Hera  Westfield  variety  ;  C.  x  Dickson- 
ianum  (villosum  x  memoria  Sloensii),  a  showy  flower 
having  a  rose-purple  upper  sepal  with  white  tip  and 
yellow  petals,  and  lip  tinged  with  red-brown ;  C.  x 
Cassandra  Westfield  variety  ;  and  Lselia  x  Clio  (glauca- 
x  cinnabarina),  with  yellow  flower. 

J.  Gurnet  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South  "Wood- 
ford (gr.,  Mr.  Davis),  showed  Cypripedium  x  Mrs.  E.  V. 
Low  (insigne  x  niveum),  and  the  richly-coloured  C.  x 
Mrs.  Wm.  Mostyn,  Chardwar  variety. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  staged  a  small, 
collection,  in  which  was  a  well-flowered  plant  of  Cypri- 
pedium X  Minos,  Low's  variety,  with  several  flowers  \. 
C.  x  aureum  virginale,  and  other  Cypripediums ;  also 
a  good  plant  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba. 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  "Wylam  (gr.,. 
Mr.  Chapman),  showed  Calanthe  x  Magpie  (Wm. 
Murray  x  seedling),  a  good  dark  rose-coloured  flower, 
mottled  with  white  ;  C.  x  Phoebe  (Veitchii  x  Turnerii)^ 
of  an  uniform  light  rose  colour,  and  three  others  which, 
secured  Awards. 

J.  Forster  Alcock,  Esq.,  Northchurch.  Herts  (gr., 
Mr.  Foster),  sent  Cypripedium  insigne  NorthchurcK 
variet}-. 

Messrs.  Duchesne  Lanthoink  &  Co.,  Watermael^ 
Belgium,    showed    a    form    of    Cypripedium    insigne 
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■with  a  clear  greenish-yellow  flower  with  white  upper 
half  to  the  dorsal  sepal. 

Awards. 
FiRST-CLvVss  Certificate. 

Ci/prtpedium  x  Lecanuvi  "J.  Gurnei/  Fo^Dler,"  from 
Messrs.  Sander  &  SoN.s.— The  most  massive  form  of 
C.  X  Leeanum,  and  with  the  thick  snlistance  of  C.  > 
aureum.  Dorsal  sepal  broader  than  high,  pure  white 
with  a  small  green  base  and  median  purple  line 
petals  and  lip  broad,  cream-white  tinged  and  marked 
with  j>urple,  the  petals  having  a  distinct  sulphur-white 
margin. 

Calanthc  x  Chapviamt  (  x  burfordiense  x  Oakwood 
Eubj). — The  perfection  of  the  clever  work  on  C'alanthes 
at  Oakwood.  Flowers  deep  crimson,  with  a  small, 
lighter  eye.  A  finely -shaped  flower  and  of  large  size. 
Quite  the  most  gorgeously  coloured  Calanthe. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Ct/pripedium  x  San-Act(eus  (insigne  Sanderie  x 
Actteus),  from  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  —  An 
attractive  hybrid,  with  greenish  flowers,  excepting  the 
greater  part  of  the  dorsal  sepal,  which  is  pure  white. 

Odontofjlossum  X  mirificum  (luteo  -  purpureum 
aceptrum  x  crispum),  from  NoRJiAN  C.  Cookson, 
Esq. — A  well-formed  flower,  cream-white,  profusely 
marked  with  chestnut-brown  colour. 

Lwtio  -  Cattlcf/a  x  Ckarlesworthii  ■magnifica,  from 
Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  "Westfield,  "VVoking  (gr., 
Mr.  Hopkins). — A  great  improvement  on  the  original 
form.  Flowers  reddish-orange,  with  claret-red  label- 
lum,  veined  with  gold. 

Ciipripediuin  x  G.  F.  Moore  {Mrs.  Wm.  Mostyn 
Chardward  variety  x  Sallieri  aureum),  from  G.  F. 
MoORE,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Pagej.^A  magnificent  hybrid, 
which  will  still  further  improve.  The  flowers  partake 
of  the  character  of  C.  Sallieri,  but  the  large  dorsal 
sepal  is  cream-white,  with  a  few  purplish  markings. 
The  texture  of  the  flower  is  wax-like  and  its  surface 
glossy. 

Ct/pripcdium  x  aureum  ("  The  Shrubbery  variety"), 
from  F.  Menteith  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  The  Shrubbery, 
Oxford  (gr.  Blr.  Balmforth). — A  very  large  and  finely- 
formed  flower  ;  greenish- white  tinged  with  purple,  the 
greater  part  of  the  upper  sepal  pure  white. 

Ciipripediuvi  x  iaiyre^jc^  ("TheShrubbery  variety"), 
from  F.  Menteith  Ogilvie,  E^q.— Flower  almost 
wholly  iniri)lish-crimson,  changing  to  rose  towards  the 
white  margin  of  the  dorsal  sepal. 

CattleiM  X  Octave  Doin  {Slendeli"  x  Dowiana 
aurea),  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  k  Co.,  Bradford. 
A  pretty  flower  with  blush-white  sepals  and  petals, 
and  ruby-crimson  lip  veined  in  the  throat  with  yellow. 

Cultural  Commendation 
to  Mr.  H.  Alexander,  Orchid  grower  to  Captain  G.  L. 
HOLFORD,    C.I.E.,    Westonbirt,    for  a  grand  plant  of 
Odontoglossum  x  Adrianse   var.  Countess   of   Morley, 
with  many  flower-spikes. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  A.  H.  Pearson,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair;  and 
Metssrs.  Jas.  H.  Veitch,  F.  Q.  Lane,  Geo.  Keif,  Alex. 
T>''an,  S.  Mortimer,  W.  Bates,  J.  Cheal,  H.  Parr, 
"W.  Fyfe,  Ed.  Beckett,  J.  Willard,  O.  Thomas,  J. 
Jii'iues,  Geo.  Noiman,  and  Jas.  Gibson. 

A^;  usual  there  were  several  dishes  of  Apples  pre- 
HLiite<l  for  Awards,  one  variety  Round  Winter  Nonsuch 
being  found  to  have  received  an  Award  several  years 
ago,  while  none  of  the  other  varieties  presented  was 
up  to  the  standard  required  by  the  Committee. 

W.  H.  Long,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Trowbridge,  AVilts(gr.,  Mr. 
W.  Strugnell),  staged  thirty  dishes  of  Apples,  the  ex- 
amples generally  being  well  developed  and  of  excellent 
colour  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  collection  of  local  and  but  little  known  Apples 
was  sent  by  R.  C.  Appleton,  Esq.,  Ear  House, 
Beverley,  Yorks.  Many  of  the  varieties  had  but 
little  to  commend  them  judging  from  their  appearance, 
and  no  doubt  the  majority  of  the  names  could  be  traced 
at  synonyms  of  well-known  varieties,  which  is  usually 
till'  case  with  Apples  having  local  names.  Those  that 
'-•s|.(cially  ai>pealed  to  us  were  the  varieties  labelled 
Bi.ston  Russet,  Newland  Sack,  Forester  {a  pleasing 
culinary  variety),  and  Honey. 

Sir  W.  D.  Pearson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Paddockhurst, 
Sussex  (gr.,  Mr.  Wadds),  presented  a  box  of  Sutton"s 
AVinter  Beauty  Tomato.  The  fruits  were  well  finished, 
and  the  grower  was  given  a  Cultural  Commendation. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  nurseryman,  Lewisham,  set  up  an 
extensive  exhibit  of  Potatos,  staging  130  varieties.  As 
fancy  baskets  and  a  white  table-ground  were  used  for 


their  display,  they  made  an  imposing  exhibit  and  at- 
tracted much  attention.  Mostof  the  newer  varieties  that 
have  been  so  much  in  evidence  recently  were  included, 
also  the  latest  novelty  from  America,  Noroton  Beauty, 
which  has  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  in  the 
United  States. 

Lecture  on  Fruit  Preserving. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Assistant  Secretary  (Jlr. 
Thos.  E.  Sedgwick)  delivered  a  lecture  on  "The 
German  Methods  of  Fruit  Preserving."  Mr.  J.  L. 
"Wood  occupied  the  Chair. 

After  pointing  oiit  that  by  the  term  *'  preservation  of 
fruit "  are  understood  various  means  for  carrying  over 
the  overplus  of  one  season  or  one  j'ear  for  use  in 
anotlier,  when  the  fruits  or  vegetables  in  question 
cannot  be  obtained  in  a  fresh  state  and  in  sufficient 
quantities,  the  lecturer  pointed  out  that  while  there 
was  a  great  number  of  books  devoted  to  the  subject  in 
German,  and  a  few  in  French,  there  was  no  handbook 
or  compendium  on  fruit-preserving  in  the  English 
language. 

The  German  Government's  efforts  to  encourage  and 
aid  both  fruit-growing  and  the  disposal  of  the  crop  to 
the  best  advantage  weie  mentioned.  These  included 
State  Loans,  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  large  expenditure 
on  Government  Fruit  Schools,  the  principal  of  which 
was  the  Royal  School  of  Ganlen,  Fruit,  and  Vine- 
culture  at  Geisenheini,  on  the  Rhine. 

The  thoroughness  and  attention  to  details  evinced 
by  Germans  in  all  their  un<lertaking3  was  next 
exemplified  by  the  care  with  which  they  gathered, 
stored,  packed  and  despatched  their  fruit  croi>,  and 
treated  the  overplus  of  fresh  fruit  for  preserving. . 

A  series  of  German  labour-saving  machines  was 
exhibited  ;  some  removed  a  fine  shaving  of  peel  from 
Api)les  or  Pears,  some  also  cored  and  ringed  them  at 
the  same  operation,  some  were  designed  to  cut  Beans 
and  other  vegetables  in  uniform  slices,  but  the  machine 
which  attracted  the  most  attention  was  a  small  domes- 
tic "  Gnom  "  evaporator,  which  could  be  placed  over  an 
ordinary  kitchen  range,  and  thus  be  applied  to  dry 
the  fruit  or  vegetables  by  means  of  the  waste 
heat  of  the  range.  The  form  of  this  machine 
was  extremel3'  simple  ;  an  iron  frame  was  filled  with 
wooden  trays,  each  of  which  had  a  wire  bottom,  thus 
allowing  the  hot  air  to  pass  tlirough  all  the  trays  and 
to  remove  the  moisture  from  the  tissue  of  the  fruit  laid 
thereon.  This  water  could  be  restored  by  soaking 
the  dried  material  in  wate^-,  but  care  should  then  be 
taken  to  cook  it  in  the  water  in  which  it  had  been 
soaked.  The  larger  factory  machines  were  also 
mentioned. 

The  various  systems  of  bottling  and  tinning  at 
present  practised  in  Germany  were  described,  and  a 
series  of  vacuum  and  screw-stoitpered  glass  bottles  and 
solderless  tins  was  shown  and  the  methods  and 
advantages  of  their  respective  use  described. 

Considerable  stress  was  laid  on  the  care  that  the 
Germans  always  take  in  placing  foods  on  the  English 
market  to  ensure  their  being  uniformly  graded,  of 
recognised  good  quality  and  flavoiir,  and  carefully 
packed  in  their  bottles  without  too  much  juice  or  sugar 
solution  either  above  or  below  the  body  of  the  frvnt. 

The  absence  in  Germany  of  jam  or  marmalade  as 
understood  by  us  was  replaced  by  three  methods  of 
preparation,  named  marmalade,  must  (pulp),  and 
mark  (marrow),  all  of  which  were  treated  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  with  varying  quantities  of  added  sugar 
and  different  extent  of  boiling.  The  fruit  is  boiled, 
and  when  soft  is  forced  through  a  sieve,  and  the  pulp 
thus  derived  is  again  boiled  and  then  potted  for  use. 
In  Germany  the  skins,  cores,  and  oddments  of  fruit  are 
often  treated  together  so  as  to  avoid  waste,  ami  the 
product  sold  for  household  purposes.  The  Germans 
were,  however,  already  studying  the  English  systems 
of  jam-making,  doubtless  with  an  ultimate  eye  upon 
our  own  markets. 

The  experiments  and  reports  winch  had  already  been 
made  as  to  various  methods  of  fruit  preserving  in  this 
country  were  summarised,  and  it  was  noted  that 
absence  of  large  fruit  and  vegetable-drying  factories 
in  our  own  country  compelled  the  English  Government 
to  spend  millions  of  pounds  in  Germany  during  the 
late  South  African  war. 

The  formation  of  the  National  Fruit  Growers' 
Federation  and  of  the  National  Fruit  and  Cider 
Institute,  an<l  the  ai>pointment  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  a  Departmental  Committee  on  Fruit, 
all  tended  to  show  that  om'  fruit  industry  was 
waking  up  to  the  great  possibilities  of  the  future ; 
and  the  exhibition  of  jams  and  bottled  fruits 
in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  in  December, 
11104,  had  shown  that  the  English  are  still  able 
to  preserve  fruit  in  a  manner  which  will  compare 
favourably  with  that  of  our  Continental  rivals,  who  on 
that  occasion  failed  to  send  a  single  exhibit,  and  thus 
we  should  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  time 
when  all  our  dried  and  bottled  fruit  and  jams  are 
home-grown  and  home-preserved,  and  all  fresh  fruit 
requirad  for  our  markets  in  the  colder  seasons  will  be 
provitied  by  the  Colonics  of  our  Empire. 


NATIONAL     POTATO. 

AVe  extract  the  following  particulars  from  the 
Report  of  the  Society's  Proceedings  in  1004  :  — 

AN    ELECTION   OF   POTATOS. 

In  view  of  the  nximber  of  applications  received  for 
advice  as  to  the  choice  of  Potatos  for  various  purposes, 
it  was  decided  to  institute  an  election  among  members 
of  the  Society,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  the 
majority  of  the  exjierts  thought  about  the  matter. 

A  form  was  issued,  the  result  of  which  is  tabulated 
herewith. 

The  varieties  are  shown  in  order,  according  to  the 
number  of  votes  they  received.  Where  certain  varieties 
are  bracketed  they  received  an  equal  number  of  votes. 

A  few  comments  on  the  returns  may  he  of  interest. 

(1)  The  presence  of  Royal  Kidney,  Factor,  Sir  John 
Llewelyn,  and  Northern  Star,  in  section  after  section, 
proves  the  sterling  all-round  merit  of  these  sorts. 

(2)  Mr.  Findlay's  varieties  loom  largely  throughout. 
(H)  The  appearance  of  Evergood  at  the  head  of  three 

sections  proves  that  in  spite  of  the  disappointing  results 
of  which  some  growers  have  complained,  it  is  a  variety 
to  he  reckoned  with,  especially  for  damp,  heavy  land. 
On  strong  clay  in  the  Secretary's  garden  it  has  thriven 
splendidly. 

(4)  King  Edward  VII.  is  the  most  popular  coloured  . 
Potato. 

(5)  The  prominence  of  Langworthy  in  the  best-for-  ■ 
flavour  section  will  draw  merited  attention  in  England 
to  a  variety  long  esteemed  in  Scotland  for  its  cooking 
qualities. 

((>)  Up-to-Date  is  declining  in  general  favour. 

(7)  Discovery,  as  a  very  late-growing  disease-resister, 
earns  the  praise  of  many  shrewd  growers. 

(8)  The  total  number  of  varieties  which  received 
votes  was  as  follows  : — Section  1,  82 ;  Section  2,  91 ; 
Section  3.  01  ;  Section  4,  ()2;  Section  5,  42  ;  Section  G, 
44 ;  Section  7,  24 ;  Section  8,  23  ;  Section  9,  43 ;  Sec- 
tion 10,  48;  Section  11,  53;  Section  12,  GO.  It  had 
been  hoped  to  publish  the  names,  but  the  number  is 
too  great. 

(0)  Owners  of  meritorious  novelties  will  doubtless 
be  of  opinion  that  their  specialities  deserve  precedence 
over  certain  of  the  varieties  herein  honoured.  Probably 
this  is  BO,  deserving  novelties  will  come  to  the  front  in 
due  course.  This  election  does  not  in  any  way  pre- 
judice them  ;  it  serves  the  purpose  of  giving  the  large 
number  of  Potato  growers  who  cannot  afford  to  buy 
expensive  novelties  a  useful  guide  to  the  best  standard 
sorts.  From  this  point  of  view  it  admirably  serves  its 
purpose. 

The  Best  White  Kidneys 
FOR  Exhibition. 

1    Sir  John  Llewelyn 

(Royal  Kidney 
Satisfaction  (Sutton) 
Snowdro]) 
Duke  of  York 
Factor 

The  Best  Coloured 
Rounds  for  Exhibition. 

1     Reading  Russet  (Sutton) 
1  Vicar  of  Laleham 
I  }  1 


The  Best  Disease- 
resisting  Potatos. 

1    Evergood  (Findlay) 

,  \  Discovery  (Suttnn) 

"■}  Rov.'tl  KidiK-v  (Kiiidlay) 

4  Nni-Mirni  Star  (h'indlay) 
'»    Sir  Jolui  Llf_wiMyn(Harris) 
il    King  Edward  V[l  (Butler) 
7     Eldorado  (Findluy) 

5  Factor  (Dobbie) 

The  Best  Potatos  for 
Flavour. 

L  Langworthy  (Niven) 
1  -j  Sir  John  Llewelyn 

(  Factor 

4  Royal  Kidney 

5  Evergood 

,  (  DucliessofCoi-nwail(Kerr) 
I  Snowdrop 

The  Best  Potatos  for 
Heavy  Land. 

1  Evorgood 

2  Royal  Kidney 

3  Northern  Star 
.  (  Factor 

*1  Up-to-Date  (Findlay) 
\S    Diielmss  of  Cornwall 

{Langworthy 
Windsor  Castle  (Sutton) 
Sir  John  Llewelyn 

The  Best  Pota'tos  for 
Lhjht  Soil. 

1    Sir  John  Llewelyn 
'2.    Nortliern  Star 
3    Evergood 

i  Factor 
4^  Royal  Kidnev 

/  King  Edward  \\\. 
r  /  Hritish  Queen  (Findlay) 
■' I  Duke  of  York  (Dani.-ls) 

The  Best  White  Rounds 

l-OR  EXHllJITION, 

1  Windsor  Castlo 

2  Northern  St;ir 

., /Cig!inat<i(Korr) 
*' I  Siiowhall  (Carter) 


2 ']  Dean 
(  Herd  Laddie 

The  Best  Coloured 
Kidneys  for  Exhibition, 

1  Jlr.  B  esee 

2  King  Edward  VIL 

3  Edgecote  Purple 

The  Best  First  Early 
Potatos. 

1  Sir  John  Llewelyn 

2  Duke  of  York 

3  Sharpe's  Victor 

The  Best  Second  Early 
Potatos. 

1  British  Queen 

2  Royal  Kidney 

3  Sir  John  Llowclyn 

The  Best  Maincrop 
Potatos. 

1  Evergood 

2  Factor 

3  Royal  Kidney 

.\  Duchess  of  Comwal 
(  Northern  Star 

The  Best  Late  Potatos, 

1  Northern  SUir 

2  Discovery 
2    Up  to-Dato 
.  (  Factor 
^\Goodfollow  (Findlay). 


TRIALS   IN   1904. 

In   the   spring   of   1901    it  was    decided  to    select 

ten     representative     varieties     and     i»lant  them     in 

different  districte,   s     that  they  could   bo  tested   on 
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vaviouH  ftoiis  simiUtaneouyl}'.     The    resiiltH    of    those 
trials  are  given  iu  tluee  tables. 

GicNFRAL  Remarks  Sumwaiused  from  the  Returns. 

YieUl.  —  The  two  varieties  which  came  out  at  the  top 
ape  Factor  aud  Up-to-Date,  Factor  being  first  at  seven 
centres,  Up-to-Date  at  six.  The  returns  -would  indi- 
c;vte  that  these  two  varieties  are  equal  in  cropping 
]K>wei  ;  but  two  unaccountable  failures  are  recorded 
against  Up-to-date  at  Edmonton  and  at  Cresswell, 
Stoke -on- Trent,  which  reduce  its  position  consideraV)ly 
in  the  average  returns  per  acre.  Many  of  the  groweis 
K'port  that  these  two  varieties  apj)ear  to  l)e  identical  in 
growth  and  habit.  Doubtless  the  dry  season  has  much 
to  do  with  the  excellent  results  yielded  by  the  old 
T  fp-to-Date,  which  has  always  been  a  dry-season 
3'otato. 

Royal  Kidney  and  British  Queen  come  next  in  order, 
each  iieing  the  heaviest  croj,)per  on  two  occasion.  Both 
varieties  cropped  well,  but  the  evidence  points  to  these 
beiug  distinctly  inferior  in  this  respect  to  Factor  and 
Up-to-Date. 

fminediately  Jt^iind  them  came  Evergood  and 
Ctamond  Blossom,  which  are  almost  exactly  equal. 
The  season  did  not  .seem  to  suit  Evergood,  whereas 
Cramond  Blos.som  grew  vigorously,  but  was  rather 
disappointiug  when  lifted,  having  suffered  much  from 
glowing  out. 

King  Edward  VII.  gave  about  the  same  average 
crop^i  and  on  one  occasion  came  out  first  among  all  the 
varieties  by  .i  few  marks. 

Empress  Queen  did  badly,  but  the  fault  in  many- 
cases  lay  wth  the  seed,  which  was  not  satisfactory  of 
either  this  variety  or  King  Edward  VIl. 

The  last  two  varieties,  Sir  John ,  Llewelyn  aud 
]SMnety-fold,  ought  not  properly  to  be  considered 
alongside  the  others;  they  are  early  varieties,  and 
should  be  treated  on  different  lines  from  the  othex 
uiaincrop  varieties.  The  seed  of  these  two  v^irieties 
was  not  very  good. 

Indeed  the  whole  vaiuf-  of  the  trials  is  somewliat 
afi'ected  by  the  indifferent  character  of  the  seed 
available  in  1904,  com]>liiints  were  general  of  blanks, 
and  some  varieties  suffered  much  more  than  others. 

If  tlie  trials  are  repeated  iu  190.5  with  the  seed 
derived  from  the  1!)04  trials  better  results  wiU  accrue. 

Incidence  of  Disease. — The  disease  of  i;)04  came  late, 
but  was  pretty  general.  Details  were  not  always 
furnished  of  the  amount  of  diseased  Potatos,  init  the 
following  list  shows  the  totals  obtained  by  adding  the 
records  together  from  all  of  the  centres  which  gave 
jiarticulars  : 


niteus  var.  superbum  {<>  Vunanimitv)  ;  for  C.  de  Lang- 
heanum  {par  raj^'pcl) ;  C  auriferimi,  C.  Madeleine,  0. 
Spiceriano-nitens.  C.  Albertiauo-nitens,  G.  Albertiano 
(C.  Chantini  x  0.  Sallieri  Hyeanum)(a^•ec/t/^c^^t^/o?ls 
du  Jurii) ;  for  C.  Acheron,  Cattleya  Trianre  var.  (t> 
/'vnanimiti),  aud  for  C.  Triause.  M.  C,  Vincke- 
Dujardin  of  Bruges,  obtained  similar  Awards  for  each 
of  the  following  Orchids :  Cattleya  Trian.-e  Mile. 
Suzanne  Vincke  {'(vcc  felicitations  tin,  Jvrt/) ;  for  C. 
Triauie  (three  separate  specimens).  L?elio-Cattleya 
Gin  no-Warner  i  (L.  cinnabarina  x  G.  "Warneri)  was 
staged  by  M.  F.  de  Bitjvre,  head  gardener  at  Laeken 
Palace  ;  Cypripedium  Elmireanum  superbum,  by  M. 
Pynaert  van  Gecrt  ;  Cattleya  Triana;,  by  M.  Praet ; 
Lfelia  Finckenniana  (L.  albida  x  anceps  Sanderiana), 
hyb.  nat.,  by  the  Marquis  de  AVavrin,  and  Ltelia 
anceps  Amesipe,  by  the  same  exhibitor  {(>.  Vunanimitv). 
Certificates  for  superior  cultivation  and  flowering 
were  allotted  for  LkUo- Cattleya  Bievieanum  (L.  crispo 
■<■  G.  Rex),  from  M.  F.  de  IJievre ;  Cypripedium 
niteus  var.  Houtteana,  from  M.  de  Schryver-Block,  and 
for  Cattleya  Trianie  from  il.  Vincke-Dujardin. 

The  following  Honourable  Mtntions  were  given  :  for 
Cypripedium  Dauiyre  (G.  Sallieri  x  C.  insigne  Chan- 
tini), from  AIM.  Janssens  &  Putzeys  ;  for  C.  aureimi 
Ibis  and  C.  aureum  Gyrus,  both  from  M.  F.  Lam- 
beau  ;  and  fur  C.  Trianee  from  G.  Vincke-Dujardin  ; 
and  C,  Triame,  from  M.  E.  Praet. 

In  the  Second  Section  of  the  Exhibition  M.  Th.  de 
Martelaere  obtained  a  Certificate  of  Merit  for  Carna- 
tion Mme.  Th,  de  Martelaere  :  M.  Pynaert  van  Geert, 
a  Certificate  for  cultivation  and  flowering  of  Cvrto- 
ceras  reflexum,  and  M,  L.  de  Smet  Duirirer.  Cultural 
Certificates  for  Ficuspandurata  and  for  F.  neriifolia. 
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Thus  Royal   Kidney   give 
result. 


comparatively   the   best 


Flavour. — The  reports  are  so  contlicting  that  no 
general  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

Northern  <S(«r.— Of  the  varieties  tried  on  a  small 
.scale  Northern  Star  was  generally  reported  disap- 
pointing, yielding  a  large  ^uimber  of  small  tubers  and 
with  rhizomes  that  travelled  extensively. 

Discover^/,  of  which  1  \h.  was  kindly  furnished  to 
each  centre  by  Jlessrs.  I^utton  &  Sons,  was  slow  to 
start  and  never  completed  its  growth,  remaming  green 
and  vigorous  when  the  haiiUn  of  all  other  varieties  had 
died  down.  The  yield  proved  disappointing,  but  each 
centre  has  now  material  foii-  a  further  test  in  1!M»5. 

JCldorado. —The  plants-iof  Eldorado  kindly  supplied 
to  a  few  centres  by  Mr. ,  ^Y.  J.  Maiden  never  quite 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  transplanting,  an  ojieratiou 
which  was  followed  by  .sbme  rather  trying  weather. 
Not  being  specially  nursed,  in  most  cases  the  yield  was 
not  heavy,  but  each  centre  has  now  some  home-grow.u 
seed  for  a  jiroper  trial  in  lfl05. 

Trial  Forqks, 
In   addition   to   the   centres   tabulated,    trial*  were 
conducted  in  Shropshire.     Copies  of  blank  trial  forms 
may  be  had  fj-ce  from  the  Secretary  by  anyone  wishing 
to  conduct  trials  in  11)05. 


MEETING    OP    THE    GHENT 
CHAMBRE   SYNDICALE.    ■ 

.Tanuaky  8.  —  At  the  meeting  of  the  Ghambre 
Syndicale  des  Horticulteius  lielges.  at  Ghent,  on  the 
above  date,  the  following  Awards  were  made  i — to 
M.  M.  Janssens  &  Puti^eys  of  Merxem-Anvers  (par 
rap2jel)y  for  Cypripedium  aureum  var^  virginalis;  for 
O.  confetti  (C.  Spicerianum  superbum  x  C.  insigne 
"Walacci) ;  for  G.  Adminil  Togo  {G..  Sallieri  x  magni- 
ficuin  X  C.  Boxalli  atratum)  {<i  C unanimity) ;  for  C. 
Janssensi  {C.  Spicerianum  x  C.  viilosum  aureum,  and 
for  Lailia  albida  (d  Vutianiinitl) ;  to  M.  F.  Lambeau, 
of  Brussels,  for  Gypvipedjura  Albertiano-niteus  var. 
F.  Lambeau  ;  for  C.  aureum  Eteoole  ;  for  G.  Albertiano- 


and  to  other  helpers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  whose 
kind  and  practical  aid  is  sincerely  appreciated. 

The  Committee  have  to  report  the  receipt,  with 
grateful  thanks,  of  a  legacy  of  £100  from  the  late  Mr. 
Herbst,  of  Richmond,  who  for  many  years  was  a  warm 
supporter  of  the  Institution. 

The  several  auxiliaries  have  again  proved  of  much 
value  as  adjuncts  to  the  work,  and  the  Committee 
most  gratefully  thank  the  honorary  treasurers  and 
secretaries  whose  names  are  hereby  mentioned,  to 
whose  exertions  the  success  attained  is  mainly  due  : — 

Bristol  and  Bath. 
Presidents.      •     Son.    Treasurers.    Hon.    ISccretarics. 
J.  H.  Locklev,  Es4.  I  W.  A.  Gai-away,       I  Mr.  Geo.  Harris. 
.    ■  I      Esq.  I 


GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION.  (See  also  p.  56.) 
Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  Year  ending  19C4 
January  10. 
"  It  is  with  much  pleasure  the  Committee  present 
their  Annual  Statement,  with  accounts  (as  audited)  for 
the  year  l!t04.  They  desire  to  express  their  gratifica- 
tion and  thankfulness  at  being  able  to  report  the  con- 
tinued success  of  the  work  which  has  for  its  object  the 
permanent  and  also  the  temporary  assistance  of  a 
class  wlio,  before  being  overtaken  by  misfortune,  de- 
clining years,  or  other  causes,  do  so  much  for  the 
necessities  and  pleasures  of  others. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  207  pensioners — 
being  three  more  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  previous 
year,  121  men  and  8(>  widows — were  each  receiving,  for 
life,  £2U  and  i'ltl  a  year  resjjectively,  involving  an 
annual  liability  of  £^.i,71Ki.  During  the  vear  17  of  that 
number  have  died-- 11  men  and  G  widows — whilst  one 
man  has  relinquished  the  jjension  in  consequence  of  a 
change  in  his  circumstances,  and  one  widow  has  l)een 
removed  to  an  asylum,  owing  to  her  mental  condition, 
thus  creating  IU  vacancies.  Of  this  number  two  were 
filled  in  by  the  Committee  in  accordance  with  Rule  III., 
13  being  widows  wliose  distressing  circumstances 
rendered  them  eligible  for  the  allowance  of  i,T(J  a  year. 
The  number  of  pensioners,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  li'O,  and  the  Committee  recommend  the 
increa.^e  to-day  of  that  number  by  the  election  of  18 
from  a  list  of  50  approved  applicants,  as  set  forth  in 
the  voting  papers,  making  a  total  of  208  pensioner.s, 
the  largest  number  of  beneficiaries  on  the  funds  in 
receipt  of  annuities  for  life  at  any  period  in  the  histor}* 
of  the  Institution. 

The  Committee  are  keenly  sensible  of  the  pressmg 
needs  of  the  many  applicants  appealing  for  aid,  and 
heartily  wish  they  were  justified  in  extending  the 
benefits  of  the  Institution  to  a  much  larger  number. 

The  anniversary  festival  dinner,  held  in  June  last, 
was  a  verj'  great  success,  a  large  sum  being  raised  on 
behalf  of  the  funds.  This  result  was  ruainly  due  to 
the  well-deserved  popularity  of  the  Treasurer  (Harry 
J.  Veitch,  Esq.),  who  occupied  the  chah-  on  the 
occasion,  and  whose  convincing  and  able  advocacy  of 
the  claims  of  the  Institution,  his  untiring  zeal  aud 
devotion  to  its  cause,  met  with  so  ready  and  gratitying 
a  response  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  a  much-needed  further  sum  of 
£1,000  has  been  added  to  the  'Victorian  Era  Fund.' 
The  Committee  tender  to  Mr.  Veitch  their  most 
gratefid  thanks  for  his  services  and  liberality  on  this 
as  on  all  other  occasions  in  connection  with  the  cause. 
They  fiuther  desire  to  place  on  record  their  deep  sense 
of  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Veitch  for  his  kindness  and 
generosity  in  compiling  and  issuing,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, a  '  Histor}  of  the  Institution,' which  has  already 
proved  of  much  benefit  in  creating  and  sustaining 
interest  in  the  work. 

The  Committee  have  also  to  express  their  sincere 
thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who  acted  as  stewards  and 
collector's  in  connection  with  the  Festival :  to  the 
donors  of  fruit  and  tiowers  ;  to  I\Ir.  James  Hudson  for 
superintending  the  decoration  of  the  tables ;  to  the 
Horticultural  Press  for  its  valued  gratuitous  ser\'ices 


Rt.  Hon.  Earl 
Beau  champ, 
K.C.M.G. 


WonCESTER. 

I  J.  Hill  White, 
Esq. 


I  Mr.  PercvC. 
White. 


Devon  and  Exeter. 

C.  R.  Collins.  Esq.      1  Mr,  W.  Mackay.       |  Mr.  W.  Mackay. 

Wolterhampton. 
C.  T.  Mander.  Esq.,  I  Mr.  Bradley.  |  Mr.  R,  Lowe. 

J.P.  I  I 

Berkshire,  Reading  and  District. 
Robert  Grev,  Esq.      I  Arthur  W  Sutton,  I  Mr.  H.  Q.  Cox. 
Esq..J.r., 
I      V.M.H.  1 


Liverpool  Auxiliary. 
Rt.    Hon.  I  A.  J.  Crippin,  |  Mr 


Col.    the    Rt.    Hon.  1  A.  J.  Crippin,  I  Mr-  R.  G. 

the  Earl  of  Derby,        Esq.  Waterman. 

K.G.,  G.C.B.  i  I 

Acknowledgment  is  also  made,  and  sincere  thanks 
tendered,  to  the  "Hurst  &  Sou"  Musical  Society 
(Edward  Sherwood,  Esq.,  President)  for  their  kindness 
in  allocating  the  jiroceeds  of  a  dramatic  performance 
given  on  behalf  of  the  funds  :  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown,  of 
Chertsey  ;  and  to  the  Gardeners"  Mutual  Improvement 
Society  at  Altrincham,  for  organising  successfnl  concerts 
in  the  same  cause. 

The  Committee  would  also  refer  to  the  kindness  of 
Arthm-  AV.  Sutton.  Esq.,  in  contributing  the  sum  of 
i:20  to  pay  a  year's  pension  to  AV.  Smith,  the  highest 
unsuccessful  candidate  at  the  last  election,  whose  case 
was  of  a  most  necessitous  character.  This  candidate 
has  recently  died,  but  the  help  afforded  by  Mr.  Sutton's 
timely  generosity  was  a  som-ce  of  much  comfort  to 
him. 

Efficient  aid  in  mak-ing  the  claims  of  the  Institution 
more  widely  known  was  rendered  by  Leonard  Sutton, 
Esq.,  who  gave  a  haudsome  donation  expressly  for  that 
pur]iose  with  very  gratifying  results.  The  Committee 
offer  these  gentlemen  their  most  cordial  thanks. 

The  "Victorian  Era  Fimd"and  the  '"Good  Sama- 
ritan Fund  "  still  continue  to  be  the  means  of  providing 
much  needed  benefits.  The  Committee  have  been  able 
during  the  past  year  to  distribute  from  the  first-named 
Fimd  the  sum  of  £150  2.s.  to  the  unsuccessful  candidates 
at  the  last  election  who  had  formerly  been  subscribers 
in  amounts  proportionate  to  the  length  of  time  they 
had  subscribed,  aud  £'J0  has  been  given  from  the  latter 
Fund  to  numerous  applicants,  whether  subscribers  or 
not,  who  were  found  to  be  in  urgent  want  of  temporary 
assistance. 

The  Committee  cannot  emphasise  too  strongly  the 
value  and  usefulness  of  these  two  Funds  ;  from  the  one 
they  are  enabh  d  to  help  the  ' '  waiting ''  candidate,  who, 
but  for  its  aid,  would  receive  no  assistance  until  elected 
on  the  permanent  funds,  and  from  the  other  they  are 
able  to  bestow  gratuities  in  cases  of  emergency  and 
need.  It  is  a  matter  for  thanlcfidness,  as  already  men- 
tioned, that  the  Committee  have  been  able  to  add 
tl.unO  to  the  capital  of  the  "Victorian  Era  Funrl," 
thus  increasing  its  annual  income  and  providing  a  larger 
sum  for  vearly  distribution. 

The  Committee,  with  very  great  pleasure,  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  munificent  gift  of  £500  from  N.  N.  Sher- 
wood, Esq.  (trustee),  for  the  purimse  of  founding  a 
])ension  to  be  called  the  "May  Sherwood  Campbell" 
"Widow's  Pension.  The  Committee  most  gratefully 
thank  Mr.  Sherwood  for  his  benefaction  and  for  this 
further  proof  of  his  continued  practical  sympathy  iu 
the  work  by  specially  provitUng  for  a  widow's  declining , 
years. 

As  in  the  previous  reports  the  Committee  have  again 
to  deplore  the  loss,  through  death,  of  many  staunch 
friends  and  supporters  in  the  past  year. 

Foremost  amongst  them  fnay  he  n  entioned  the  Very 
Rev.  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  and  Mr.  S.  Osborn. 

Dean  Hole  had  been  associated  with  the  Institution 
for  many  years.  He  presided  at  the  Ainiiversary  Fes- 
tival iu  1872,  and  liad  often  been  present  at  subsequent 
Festivals,  making  cloc|uent  and  touching  appeals  on  its 
behalf.  In  season  and  ovit  of  season  he  was  ever  ready 
to  evince  his  sympathies  with  the  work.  His  loss  will 
be  keenly  felt,  and  his  kind  and  valued  services  will 
ever  be  gratefully  remembered. 

Mr.  Osborn  had  been  a  member  of  the  Gonmiittee  of 
Management  since  1880,  and  was  a  regular  attendant 
at  its  meetings  ;  a  practical  gardener  himself,  and  one 
who  had  for  so  long  taken  an  active  part  in  the  atfairs 
of  the  Institution,  his  experience  and  opinions  were 
much  valued  by  his  colleagues,  by  whom  he  will  be 
greatlv  missed. 
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The  Committee  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
the  Duke  of  Westminster  has  kindly  consented  to  pre- 
side at  the  sixty-seventh  Anniversary  Festival  Dinner, 
to  take  place  on  June  l(i  next,  at  the 'Whitehall  Rooms, 
Hotel  Metropole.  They  trust  His  Grace  will  receive  a 
large  measure  of  support  on  the  occasion,  and  that  the 
Festival  will  prove  as  successful  on  behalf  of  the 
Institution  as  those  hitherto  held. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  earnestly  solicit 
increased  support  to  their  work.  At  the  close  of  to- 
day's election  there  will  he  thirty-five  applicants  left 
on  the  list  who  are  appealing  for  permanent  aid,  some 
of  whom  are  blind.  To  assist  them  an  additional 
income  is  required,  and  whilst  not  lacking  in  thankful- 
ness for  the  means  placed  at  their  disposal  in  the  past, 
the  Committee  again  plead  for  renewed  effort,  so  that 
with  a  larger  income  they  may  feel  warranted  in  ex- 
tending the  benevolence  of  this  National  Horticultural 
Charity  to  a  greater  number  of  those  who  "justh-  lay 
claim  to  its  help." 

BAL.iSCE-SHEET,  1901. 

To  Balance     £1,027  16    1 

Amount  on  Deposit     y,26o  10    n 

Annual  Subscriptions £1,6.5.3    o    (j 

Donations  at,  and  in  conse- 

cjuence  of.  Festival  Dinner, 

inoluding  Colleotlng  Cards  2,915  K  10 
Special    Donations,  N.  Shei-- 

wood.  Esq 500     0    0 

Legacy,  the  late  H.  Herbst, 

Esq 100    0    0 

Return  of  Income  T.'tx .3j    ^    7 

Advertisements     in    Annual 

Report     46  ]s    6 

Dividends  and  Interest        ...     865    3    6 

6,117    3  11 


£10,410  10    a 


By  Pensions  and  Gratuities    ... 
Expenses  of  Annual  Meeting 

and  Election     

Kent,  Cleaning,  Firing,  Light- 
ing, &c.,  including  Salaries 
of  Secretary  and  Clerk 
Printing,    including   Annual 
Report  and  Polling  Papers... 
Stationery,  including  Cheque 

Books      

Advertisement  in  Fry's  Chari- 
ties     

Festival  Dinner  Expenses       !.'. 

Postages,  includirg  Annual  Re- 

poits.  Polling  Papers,  Ac.     ... 

Travelling  Expenses       

Carriage,     Telegrams,      Insur- 
ance, and  Incidental  Expenses 
Bank  Charges         


Amount  invested  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  "Victorian  Era 
Fund"        ],000 

Amount  Invested  (N.  Sherwood, 
Esq's.  Special  Donation)        ...      500 


3    3 
43  17 


Placed   on   Deposit,   including 

Legacy        

Balance  with  Treasurer 1,046    6 

Balance  with  Secretary 2    3 


£10,410  10    3 


We  the  Auditors  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution,  have  this  day  examined  ihe  Books,  to- 
gethei-  with  the  Bankers' Certificate  of  Securities  de- 
posited with  them,  and  found  everything  correct  We 
also  wish  to  state  that  the  books  are  exceedingly  well 

(Signed)    THOMAS  MANNING. 
T.  SWIFT. 

,        J.  WILLARD. 

Jan.  17,  190.5. 

VICTORIAN    ERA    FUND,     1904 

To  Balance,  Dec.  31, 1903 £140  M    1 

Donations £87  16    0 

Dividends 125    7    9 

Return  of  Income  Tax 6    9    9 


By  Gratuities 
Balance  Dec.  31. 1904 


£1.59    2    0 
181    9    7 


199  12    6 
£340  11     7 


£340  11     7 
£340  11     7 


GOOD    SAMARITAN    FUND,    1904. 


To  Balance  Deo.  31, 1903  ... 

Donations,  1904 

Dividends 

Return  of  Income  Tax... 


~By  Gratuities         

Balance  Dec.  31,  1904    .!! 


Audited  and  found  correct. 
(Signed) 


£19    1    0 
64    6    6 

2  16    4 


£90    0     0 
239  13    2 


£253    9    4 


76    3  10 
£.329  13    ■> 


£329  13    2 


SOCIETY  FOR    HORTICULTUBAL 
SCIENCE. 

The  Society  for  Horticultural  Science  met  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  advancement  of  science 
on  December  27  last,  and  bad  a  very  successful 
gathering.  There  was  a  good  proportion  of  the 
members  present,  and  several  important  papers 
were  presented,  of  which  abstracts  are  given  below. 
One  of  the  sessions  took  the  form  of  a  union  meeting 
with  the  Society  for  I'romoting  Agricultural  .Science, 
and  the  addresses  of  the  two  Presidents  were  listened 
to  by  the  combined  audiences. 

"What  i.s  Hor.Tirui,TURE  ? 
Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey,  De.in  of  the  CoUege  of  Agriculture 
=<■'  Cornell,  in  his  address  discussed  the  problem 
'What  IS  Horticulture'/"  He  took  up  the  question 
of  the  growth  of  horticulture  as  a  specialized  subject. 
It  had  originally  begun  as  an  offshoot  from  botanw 
It  was  a  growing  interest  and  would  in  the  future 
become  more  and  more  sub-divided.  Horticulture 
joins  hands  with  the  plant  biologists  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  business  on  the  other.  Horticulture  is  contri' 
buting  greatly  to  our  national  wealth ;  it  supplies 
important  foods.  He  felt  that  the  work  in  the  future 
would  be  not  to  develop  so  much  something  we  can 
name  so  much  as  something  we  can  measure  —  to 
make  better  plants  and  to  enable  cultivators  to  im- 
prove the  plants  they  now  grow.  Then  there  was  the 
art  side  of  the  subject,  covering  the  whole  ground  of 
rural  improvement  and  home  adornment.  The  i\a.\ 
must  come  when  each  home  would  have  its  plant 
room,  not  necessarily  indoors,  just  as  it  now  had  its 
liorary.  In  the  teaching  of  horticulture  in  the  col- 
leges there  must  bo  greater  segmentation,  and  the 
subject  would  break  up  differently  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  according  to  the  condition  of  affairs. 
There  were  many  commercial  sides,  each  of  which 
needed  a  specialist.  Botany  has  declined  to  extend 
its  sphere  to  subjects  that  come  too  near  to  real  human 
affairs,  and  has  left  a  larger  part  of  its  domain  uncul- 
tivated. Horticulture  has  seized  this  territory  :  it 
should  hold  it. 

Orchard  Culture. 
Professor  John  Craic;  discussed  the  value  of  an 
orchard  survey,  the  purpose  being  to  ascertain  the 
causes  underlying  failure  or  success,  aside  from  the 
personal  question  involved.  In  other  words,  to  ascer- 
tain the  underlying  fundamental  principles  of  orchard 
management  by  an  actual  analysis  of  practical  condi- 
tions. The  conclusions  often  arrived  at  by  the  inves- 
tigator did  not  carry  the  weight  they  deserved,  veiy 
often  because  the  volume  of  facts  dealt  with  was  too 
small  to  make  an  impression  on  the  practical  grower. 
He  felt  that  if  these  facts  couhl  be  gathered  from  the 
field  and  orchard  on  a  larger  scale — take  an  entire 
county,  for  instance,  and  map  its  orchards — they 
woidd  have  a  much  better  reception  from  the  practical 
man. 

The  Horse  Bean. 
Professor  AV.  T.  Macoun,  of  Ottawa,  Can.,  reported 
on  the  value  of  the  Horse  Bean  as  a  cover  crop  in  rows. 

POTATOS. 
H.  J.  Eustace,  of  the  New  York  station,  reporteil 
some  successful  results  in  the  breeding  of  Potatos  for 
increased  yield.  He  showed  the  possibility  of  enor- 
mously increasing  the  Potato  crop  of  the  country  by 
breeding  stock  for  seed.  In  a  field  of  one  variety  the 
yield  per  hill  varied  enormouslv— fromllj  to  .5.3  ounces 
From  100  hills  the  2.5  heaviest  and  2.5  lightest  were 
selected.  The  process  was  continued  till  125  hills  of 
each  were  had.  These  were  duly  planted  and  given 
good  ordinary  care  and  attention.'  The  crops  gathered 
were  uniformly  in  accord  with  the  ancestrv.  The 
average  yield  from  the  10  rows  heavy  seed  hills  was 
3(J2  bushels  15  lb.  per  acre  ;  that  from  the  light  seeil 
hills  (5  rows),  3311  bushels  1(1  llj.  per  acre— a  gain  of 
23  bushels  0  lb.  per  acre  of  marketable  tubers. 

Horticultural  Work. 
Professor  John  Craih,  of  Cornell,  drew  attention  to 
a  great  number  of  questions  that  were  still  unsolved  in 
horticulture  and  suggested  that  the  Society  coidd  with 
advantage  evolve  some  plan  of  co-operation  of  its 
members,  looking  to  the  simultaneous  work  on  a 
problem  in  dlf  erent  parts  of  the  country.  He  endorsed 
research  woik  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  paper  of 
Professor  Hedrick  ;  also  the  inlhiencc  of  stock  on  scion 
and  the  reverse  ;  again,  how  iloes  the  stock  influence 
the  fruit  ?  How  can  we  secure  definite  variation '/ 
True,  these  cannot  be  answered  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
individual,  but  the  individual  must  begin  in  order  that 
the  institution  shall  continue. 
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The  Electric  Light. 
Professor  C.  P.  Cl.o.SE  detailed  recent  experiments  in 
the  growing  of  plants  in  the  new  Cooper-Hewett  mer 
cury-vapour  electric  light,  which  had  been  made  at  the 
Delaware  station.  The  4-H  pattern  lamps  were  used. 
The  rays  have  no  red  in  them  and  looked  at  through  a 
rod  glass  no  light  can  he  seen.     The  candle-power  of 


each  lamp  is  about  ffiO,  and  the  expense  per  candle  is 
about  one-eighth  that  of  the  candle-power  of  the  in- 
candescent light  and  about  three-fourths  that  of  the 
are  light.  Grand  Kapids  and  Boston  Market  Lettuces 
were  used  in  the  experiment ;  seeds  sown  December  l-l. 
These  were  put  into  a  chamber  from  which  daylight 
was  excluded,  after  they  had  made  four  to  six  leaves, 
all  of  which  were  removed.  Plants  from  a  sowing  on 
.January  25  were  also  put  in  at  the  same  time.  These 
had  four  small  leaves  and  they  were  left  on.  The 
cultural  conditions  were  not  of  the  best,  as  regards 
ventilation  and  heat  during  the  growing  or  lighted  part 
of  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  it  was  at  night  that  the  light 
was  on.  Of  the  first  setting  all  were  lost  by  disease 
except  a  dozen  immediately  beneath  the  light.  Eadiahes 
were  also  grown.  From  a  commercial  view  the  experi- 
ment was  not  a  success.  Chlorophyll  was  formed,  but 
the  plants  made  a  very  spindly  g'rowth.  The  object 
in  view  was  the  utilisation  of  basement  barns,  and 
under  more  favourable  circumstances  the  results  must 
be  better. 

In  the  course  of  a  discussion  it  was  the  feeling  that 
the  light  might  be  used  as  a  supplement  to  natural 
daylight  in  forcing  salad  plants  during  the  "dark 
d.ays  "  of  midwinter. 

DEFIKITION   01.'  VaRlETIES. 

The  importance  of  co-ordinated  variety  tests,  a 
subject  that  received  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Society  at  the  St.  Louis  meeting,  was  again  brought  uj' 
in  the  two  papers  of  Professor  L.  C.  CoRBElT  and 
Professor  W.  W.  Tracy,  both  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  first-named  described  a  system  of 
variety  record  blanks,  which  had  been  devised  and 
had  been  in  use  for  two  years,  and  the  further  use  of 
which  he  felt  would  tend  to  properly  classify  garden 
varieties  in  vegetables,  and  make  the  introduction  of 
spurious  novelties  less  likely  to  occur.  The  great 
need  at  present  was  to  arrive  at  a  definite  understand- 
ing of  what  really  constituted  a  horticultural  va- 
riety, as  the  general  trade  descriptions,  in  many  eases, 
dealt  with  generalities  and,  in  some  cases,  could  ac 
tually  he  reversed.  The  descriptions  of  two  Tomatos, 
Stone  and  Success,  were  cited.  It  is  evident  that 
neither  seed-growers  nor  the  producers  of  exhibition 
plants  have  any  fixed  notion  regarding  varieties. 
This  shows  the  necessity  of  carefullv  executed  de- 
scriptive records.  It  was  stated  that  the  stocks 
used  for  these  co-ordinated  variety  tests  should  have 
a  common  origin  and  be  grown  under  the  same  en- 
vironment long  enough  to  have  been  properly  fixed. 

Professor  Tracy,  in  his  paper,  emphasised  the 
necessity  of  having  a  distinct  varietal  type  to  adhere 
to  in  seed-growing.  He  told  of  many  confusing  cases 
as  one  in  which  there  were  two  types  of  Melon  in  the 
introduction  of  a  new  variety  ;  one  grower  had 
selected  his  stock  to  the  green  type,  another  to  the 
white  rind  type.  The  importance  of  minute  distinctions 
from  the  practical  standpoint  was  great,  as  in  Lettuce, 
where  a  difference  in  texture  of  leaf  meant  a  better 
forcing  variety,  but  grown  outside  there  was  no  differ- 
ence discernible.  There  were  three  distinct  types  of 
Refugee  Wax  Bean  in  the  American  seed  trade  to-day. 
The  same  thing  was  true  in  other  vegetables.  This 
instability  ot  type  has  led  to  substitution  being  lookerl 
upon  lightly  in  the  seed  trade.  Horticulturists  should 
demand  from  the  introducer  of  a  new  variety  a  distinct 
and  accurate  description  of  what  he  considers  the  type 
to  which  it  should  be  grown,  and  this  should  be  rigidly 
adhered  to  in  the  growing  of  seed  to  be  sold  under  that 
name. 

A  Commitee  of  the  Society  was  appointed  to  make 
an  investigation  of  this  whole  subject,  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  two  presenters  of  the 
papers  being  named  with  power  to  add  to  their  number. 

Carnation. 

Mr.  JesseB.Norton,  of  theDepartmentof  Agriculture, 
told  of  some  recent  experiments  that  are  being  carriea 
oil  there  in  the  breeding  of  Carnations,  and  exhihiteil 
a  number  of  seedling  flowers  to  illustrate  his  deduc- 
tions on  the  application  of  Mendel's  law  to  the 
breeding  of  such.  He  classified  the  seedling  flowers 
into  three  groups,  as  single,  semi-double,  and  double 
What  he  calls  semi-double  are  the  typical  florists 
flowers  ;  the  doubles  embracing  the  split  cal3^\,  and 
monster  flowers,  which  an  investigation  showed  have 
all  the  stamens  transformed  into  petals.  In  the 
semi-doubles  they  are  not  so  modified,  hence  do  not 
burst  the  calyx.  In  the  seedlings  of  one  capside  all 
these  types  are  reiiresented  in  a  seemingly  regular 
proportion.  Thus  the  following  figures  were  given  as 
actual  records  :— 

double  (J  1  double  74  ) 

semi-double  15  [-total  2S         semi-double  147  -total  273 
single  7  !  single  .52  ) 

Other  characters  also  coincided  with  these  figurcii  as. 
for  instance,  the  matter  of  odour.  According  to  the? 
law  we  should  expect  to  have  the  progeny  of  a  hybriil 
separate  into  the  domiiuint  and  recessive  types  in  the 
proportions  of  1,  2,  1.  This,  wo  find,  very  nearlv 
approximated  by  the  figures  given  above.  As  a 
suggestion  to  the  practical  florist  he  asks,  "  Would  it  not 
be  well  to  cross  the  single  and  the  extreme  double 
types,  rather  tiian  always  selecting  both  parents  from 
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the  standard  types,  as  by  that  method  there  should 
be  a  greater  proportion  of  true  florists'  type  produced — 
that  is,  if  Meudel's  law  holds?"  The  work  has  only 
just  commenced  at  Washington,  and  these  suggestions 
were  but  the  inferences  drawn  from  an  examination  of 
the  results  so  far  obtained. 

Plant  Associations. 
In  an  interesting  paper  on  the  relationships  of  plants 
in  the  orchard,  Professor  U.  P.  Hedrick,  of  Michigan, 
opened  a  very  important  topic.  He  urged  the  necessity 
of  studying  the  growing  relationships  of  plants  as 
cultivated  for  economic  purposes,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  orchard.  It  had  been  demonstrated  long  ago 
that  certain  species  of  grasses  did  best  when  grown 
together.  Mr.  Spencer  Pickering,  in  England,  had  con- 
ducted recent  experiment^  on  the  effect  of  grasses 
grown  about  Apple-trees.  Thistles  are  said  to  poison 
Oats ;  and  the  Peach  and  Potato  do  not  do  well 
together.  May  not  plants  affect  the  soil  organisms?  A 
knowledge  of  the  societies  of  cultivated  plants  should 
help  us  in  the  stvidy  of  climate  and  soils  in  fruit 
growing.  In  botany  wc  give  definite  names  to  plant 
societies  ;  we  speak  of  tliis  or  that  flora  and  all  under- 
stand ;  horticultural  floras  are  just  as  real.  AVe  need 
to  have  them  named  and  classified.  Plants  are  not 
passive  to  the  attacks  of  parasites  ;  they  make  every 
eft'ort  to  resist,  and  by  a  better  understanding  of  the 
relationship  of  host  and  visitor  we  can  help  the  plants 
of  the  farm  and  garden  to  throw  off  their  foes.  A 
study  of  weeds  woxild  be  beneficial ;  weed  floras 
would  act  as  a  guide  to  the  adaptability  of  the  soil 
for  certain  crops.  And  an  understanding  of  the  re- 
lationships would  be  helpful,  duckweed,  which  grows 
after  the  trees  have  made  their  growth,  acts  as  a 
first-class  late  cover  crop  for  an  o:chard.  An  orchard 
at  Brigham  City,  Utah,  an  orchard  under  irrigation, 
had  Peach  trees  in  which  catch  crops  were  grown, 
and  the  speaker  could  tell,  almost  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  foliage,  what  catch  crop  had  been 
grown  there.  The  effects  of  the  intermingling  were 
very  pronounced.  In  pot  experiments  at  the  Michigan 
station  now  under  way.  Peach-trees  were  grown  in 
pots,  and  various  other  plants  with  them.  Elberta 
was  the  variety  of  Peach.  Thirty  trees  were  selected. 
Fertilii-ers  were  added  and  good  drainage  provided. 
The  pots  were  sunk  to  the  brims  in  coarse  cinders. 
The  plants  were  set  6  feet  ai)art  ea<;h  way,  watered  as 
necestary,  and  not  pruned.  Three  pots  were  in  eacli 
■  test.  Potatos,  Tomatos,  Oats,  Kye,  Rape,  Mustard, 
crimson  Clover,  Peas  and  Beans  were  the  catch  crops 
planted  in  the  pots.  Leaves  on  the  trees  with  Oats 
and  Kye  were  the  smallest  and  fewest  in  number. 
These  trees  were  the  earliest  to  mature.  The  effects 
were  most  noticeable  with  the  Oats.  The  Potato  pots 
and  the  Tomato  pots  suffered  next  in  order,  as  named 
in  the  foregoing  respects.  The  yellowing  of  the  foliage 
was  not  nearly  so  noticeable  with  the  Solanums  as 
with  the  grains.  Next  in  degree  came  Mustard,  then 
Rape,  followed  by  the  check  trees,  and  most  vigorous 
of  aU  was  the  crimson  Clover  pots.  The  Peas  did  not 
make  a  growth. 

Sulphur  "Washes. 
Sulphur  washes  for  orchard  treatment  were  dis- 
cussed by  P.  J.  Parrott,  of  the  New  York  Station. 
In  view  of  the  excellent  results  that  have  been  re- 
ported from  the  use  of  tlie  sulphur  washes  in  one  or 
two  States,  it  was  thought  that  there  was  a  possibility 
of  introducing  a  more  systematic  method  of  spraying 
which  should  inchidc  the  sulphur  wash  as  a  regxdar 
part  of  the  orchard  practice. ,  At  present  there  is  only 
the  Bordeaux  spiay  so  used,  or  rather  the  Bordeaux- 
arsenical  sprays.  These,  however,  do  not  repel  the 
sucking  insects  such  as  scale  and  lice.  Investigations 
show  that  the  newer  treatment  has  a  good  effect  in 
controlling  San  Jose  scale.  Peach-leaf  curl,  and  Peach- 
.scab.  By  giving  one  application  of  the  sulphur  wash 
•  during  the  dormant  season  and  siijiplementing  with 
the  two  latter  usual  Bordeaux-arsenical  sprays,  the 
l)est  results  wero  had  in  the  general  control  of  all  the 
troubles  that  affect  the  orchard. 

Breeding  Haei>y  Fruits. 
•'Methods  in  Breeding  Hardy  Fruits,"  were  discussed 
by  Professor  N.  E.  Hansen,  of  the  South  Dakota 
Station.  He  explained  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  secure  a  more  favourable  condition  at  blooming 
time,  and  the  woxk  was  therefore  done  under  glass 
after  raising  the  trees,  &c.,  in  tubs  for  a  year  or  two 
b.'fore  blooming.  The_y  are  wintered  in  a  special  cellar 
with  windows  to  give  some  light.  Duiing  late  winter 
and  early  spring  they  are  brought  into  the  green- 
house and  the  crossing  done  theie.  Dwarfing  stocks 
are  necessary,  such  as  Paradise  for  the  Apple.  Quince 
for  the  Pt-ar,  and  Western-sand  Cherry  for  the  stone 
fruits.  Much  success  has  been  had  in  hastening  the 
fruiting  season  of  cross-bred  seedlings ;  and  Straw- 
berries from  the  cross  of  the  wild  with  the  tame 
have  been  brought  to  the  fruiting  size  in  the  same 
year  outdoors  and  fruited  under  glass  in  the  winter. 
This  saves  much  time   in  selecting  varieties  for  propa- 

■  gation.  Apple  graft  hybridisation  has  been  carried  on 
extensively,  and  the  fruiting  of  hundreds  of  trees  is 
awaited.     Crafted  on   the   AN'estern-sand   Cherry  the 

'    Peach  has  been  found  to  fruit  as  a  very  small  tree. 


This  stock  woidd  appear  to  promise  advantages  for 
use  in  private  gardens  and  orchard  houses  and  for 
dwarf  plantations  on  dry,  sandy  soils.  In  growing  a 
quarter  of  a  million  fruit  seedlings,  the  many  seed- 
ling variations  appearing  give  evidence  to  support 
the  mutation  theory  of  De  Vries.  Plant  breeding 
in  its  modern  aspect,  he  says,  is  plant  inventing, 
rather  than  the  observing  of  an  ever  -  changing 
panorama. 

Election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows  :  President, 
L.  H.  Bailey  :  secretary -treasurer,  V.  A.  Clark ; 
assistant  secretary,  U.  P.  Hedrick  ;  W.  R.  Lazenby  is 
made  chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  L.  Barrcm. 


(For  "Gardeners'  Debating  Societies,"  see  p.  xiii.) 


ENQUIRY. 

Earlt  and  Late  Peaches. — I  stould  like  to 
know  the  names  of  the  best  early  variety  and  of 
best  late  variety  of  Peach  for  cri-owing  in  a  cold 
house  to  be  trained  upon  a  trellis  16  inches  from 
the  glass  roof  ?  By  best,  I  mean  with  reference  to 
quality  of  fruits,  XJroliiic  bearers,  and  with  vigor- 
ous constitutions,  not  liable  to  mildew.  L.,  Isle  of 
Wight. 


TRADE    NOTE. 

Me.  W.Nafpek. — Inconsequence  of  the  retire- 
ment from  business  of  Mr.  Wimsett,  Mr. 
Napper  is  open  to  an  engagement.  Previous  to 
coming  to  Chelsea  Mr.  Napper  was  connected 
with  the  once  famous  nursery  of  Lucombe 
Pince  &  Co.,  of  Exeter. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Almanac:  T.  iVorman  A.  You  have  omitted  to 
supply  us  with  your  address. 

"  Cactus  "  Pelaegonidms  :  W.  Sr  J.  B.  We 
think  your  flowers  are  very  good  examples  of 
the  type,  which  may  be  useful  for  certain  forms 
of  decoration,  although  in  our  opinion  they  are 
not  so  effective  as  the  ordinary  form  of  the  zonal 
Pelargonium. 

Carnations:  Jlfonfts.  TVie  Ainerican  Carnation 
and  How  to  Grow  It.  by  Chas.  Willis  Ward 
(New  York:  A.  T.  De  la  Mare  Printing  and 
Publishing  Co.).  You  will  find  an  exhaustive 
article  on  the  subject  of  your  other  question  in 
our  issue  for  August  ti,  1904,  p.  88,  where 
special  soils  and  manures  for  Carnations  are 
discussed. 

Carnations  Diseased  :  A.  S[  F.  F.  They  are 
affected  with  Puccinia  dianthi.  You  will  find 
an  account  of  it  in  the  books  you  mention. 

Ctpeipedium  and  Paphiopedilum  :  T.  B.  There 
are  differences  between  these  two  groups,  and 
some  think  the  differences  to  be  so  important 
as  to  necessitate  the  breaking  up  of  the  old 
genus  Cypripedium  into  other  groups  of  equal 
value.  This  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  among 
growers  the  prevailing  tendency  is  to  retain 
the  old  genus  in  its  entirety,  and  we  think  for 
garden  purposes  this  is  the  most  convenient 
plan,  as  the  proposed  new  genera  can  be 
treated  as  sub-genera  or  sections,  and  thus 
the  necessity  of  adopting  new  names  is 
avoided.  The  following  is  a  key  to  the 
genera.  In  the  first  two  the  ovary  is  three- 
celled,  with  axile  placentas ;  sepals  valvate. 
Selenipedium  has  plicate  leaves,  persistent 
perianth,  subglobose  seeds.  Phragmipedilum 
has  conduplicate  leaves,  deciduous  perianth, 
fusiform  seeds.  In  the  following  two  genera 
the  ovary  is  one-celled,  with  parietal  placentas 
and  fusiform  seeds.  Cypripedium  has  plicate 
leaves,  persistent  perianth,  and  valvate  sepals. 
Paphiopedilum  has  condupli'ate  leaves,  de- 
ciduous perianth,  and  imbricate  sepals. 
Eucharis  qrandiflora  (amazonica)  :  R.  J.  B. 
We  have  repeatedly  illustrated  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  this  exceedingly  useful  flowering 
plant,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  say 
where  the  largest  specimen  in  the  country  may 
be  found,  especially  as  Eucharis  are  plants 
which  are  sometimes  subjected  to  division  at 
the  time  of  repotting. 

"  Flora  capensis  "  :  O.  P.     Lovell  Reeve  &  Co., 

Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
Gardeners'  Notice  to  Leave:  Constant  Reader. 
The   custom   is   to   give   or  receive  a  month's 


notice.  In  order  to  claim  this  in  a  court  of 
law,  it  would  however  be  necessary  to  afford 
proof  that  you  are  a  "  menial "  servant  in  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  relating  to  domestic  servants. 

Gas-Lime  :  Ajax.  Y'ou  do  not  state  how  much 
gas-lime  was  applied,  or  when.  If  a  heavy 
dressing  was  given  the  land  may  have  to  be 
left  idle  for  a  year. 

Gravel  :  T.  J).  F.  You  had  better  obtain  offers 
from  the  Gravel  Company,  and  from  several 
contractors. 

Grubs:  J.  R.  E.  They  are  the  larvae  of  one  of  the 
common  weevil,  and  are  as  destructive  in  this 
form  as  in  the  beetle  stage.  You  can  do  nothing 
better  than  trap  them  with  pieces  of  Potato, 
Carrot,  &c.  A  small  flower-stake  should  be 
stuck  in  the  Potatos,  &c. ;  this  will  indicate 
the  position  of  the  trap,  and  be  useful  for 
withdrawing  it. 

Hyacinth  and  Tulip  Bulbs:  G.A.M.  There 
appears  to  be  nothing  deficient  in  the  quality 
of  the  bulbs,  which  are  a  very  fair  sample.  It 
is  likely  that  something  has  been  introduced  in 
the  ashes  from  your  gas-house  which  has 
poisoned  the  roots  and  killed  them.  Sulphur 
compounds  would  act  injuriously  in  this  way. 

Names  op  Fruits:  R.  W.  R.  The  Pear  is  over 
ripe.  Send  again  earlier  next  season. — S.  P. 
1,  Wyken  Pippin ;  2,  Claygate  Pearmain.— 
L.  E.  W.  Wyken  Pippin.— 4.  B.  S.  1,  Beauty 
of  Kent;  2,  Red  Winter  Queen;  3,  Cellini 
Pippin:  4,  Winter  Red  Sweet;  5,  Sturmer 
Pippin;  6,  Manx's  Codlin.— IT.  H.,  Devon. 
Leon  Leclerc  de  Laval. — Sale.  Rather  small 
fruits  of  Glout  Morceau. 

Names  of  Plants  :  E.,  Duhi'icli.  Hippeastrum 
vittatum,  generally  called  Amaryllis  vittata ; 
it  grows  well  as  an  ordinary  warm  greenhouse 
plant,  a  dry  rest  being  given  the  bulbs  after 
the  foliage  dies  oS.~E.  L.,  O.rford.  Probably 
the  Bracken  (Pteris  aquilina)  come  up  from 
spores  under  glass.  The  specimens  are  small, 
drawn,  and  very  imperfect  barren  fronds.  Send 
fertile  fronds  when  available. — J.  II.  B.,  Fal- 
moxith.  Olearia  Forsteri. — Correspondent.  The 
Red  Wood,  Sequoia  sempervivens. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  ;  J.  V.  Please  write  in 
French  or  German,  or  even  in  Dutch. 

Pines  :  J.  C.  The  foliage  is  attacked  with  a 
fungus  closely  allied  to  if  not  the  same  as 
that  which  attacks  the  Scotch  Fir,  and  called 
Peridermium  pini.  The  same  fungus  also 
grows  on  the  common  Groundsel,  but  then 
assumes  a  totally  different  appearance.  By 
inoculating  the  Pine  with  the  fungus  on  the 
Groundsel  the  Peridermium  is  produced. 

Right  or  Left-handed  Digging  :  IF.  D.  Some 
regard  one  way  as  left-handed  and  some  the 
other,  but  we  believe  that  the  general  opinicn 
is  that  the  man  who  has  his  right  hand  at  the 
top  of  the  spade  is  right-handed  in  his  work, 
although  he  uses  his  left  foot  for  forcing  the 
spade  into  the  ground. 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Examinations  : 
W.  J.  D.  Your  letter  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  we  have  no  doubt  he  will  reply 
to  you. 
SoPS-iN-WiNE :  C.  S.  S(  Co.  In  A  Dictionary  of 
English  Plant  Names,  by  Jas.  Britten,  F.L.S., 
Dianthus  plumarius,  the  origin  of  the  garden 
Pink,  is  stated  to  be  known  as  Sops-in-Wine. 
Another  author,  R.  C.  A.  Prior,  attaches  the 
name  to  D.  caryophyllus. 
Violets  Diseased  :  O.  S.  B.  Your  plants  are 
attacked  by  a  fungus,  "Ascochyta  violte." 
Spray  the  plants  with  potassium  sulphide,  1  oz. 
to  3  gallons  of  water,  every  fortnight.  Select 
another  situation  and  fresh  soil  for  a  futuie 
plantation,  getting  anew  stock  from  a  distance. 

COMMCNICATIONS      RECEIVED.— T.      B.— J.     V.— H.    C  — 

G.  JI.  W.— A.  B.— W.  1".  W  — A.  D.— Leonard  Barron— 
S.  N.  W.  &  Co  — Horifordsliire  Man—.).  Langslou— 
F.  Harris— C.G.Giidham—C.  K.-C,  II.  S.— J,  Clayton, 
Willi  thanks-m-.  R.  W.-S.  U.-C.  D.  McK.-.\.  P.- 

H.    F.-Bcvis-F.   U.    B.-W.    N. W.    M.— C.  .I.E.- 

DuchesnoetCie— E.H  .1.— Mrs.A.-Gardciior-M,  E.B. 
—A  R.—  B.  Y.-Coustaul  Reader  Sir  Mi.li;u'l  l•"^ter 
—.1.  G.  W.-Iiiip.  Dopi.  of  Agriculture  lor  the  W.  Indies 
— Syudieat  des  Fabricants  de  Sucre  do  Fniuee-i;,  E. 
-Sue.  Nat.  d'Hort.  de  France  R.P.— Walpoie  oivliard 
Co.-J.  W.-Dr.  L.  -  J.  R.  G.-F.  C.  L.-F.  M.-VV.  II.  Y. 

—J.  E.— E.  M.— F.  ,1. 

Wor  JtarMus  aiui  Weui/ier,  see  p.  xiv.j 
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VINES    ON    WALLS. 

AMONGST  other  old  bocks  on  gardening 
I  happen  to  possess  two,  both  of  wliieh 
give  considerable  prominence  to  the  culture 
of  Vines  on  walls.  Of  course,  the  means  for 
growing  fruit  of  any  kind  under  glass  two 
hundred  years  ago  would  be  possessed  only 
by  rich  people,  and  if  those  of  limited 
means  were  desirous  of  cultivating  Grape- 
vines, it  would  become  a  question  of  utilising 
■walls  for  the  purpose  or  going  without 
Grapes.  Even  now,  as  one  rambles  through 
the  villages  of  Surrey  and  some  other 
counties  in  the  Eouth  of  England,  wherever 
a  gable  end  of  a  house  is  exposed  to  the 
south  a  white  Sweetwater  Grape-vine  has 
been  planted,  probably  not  in  quite  recent 
years,  as  many  of  them  may  be  considered 
to  have  been  planted  half  a  century  or  more 
ago.  In  most  cases  they  bear  very  poor 
Grapes,  nor  anything  like  a  fair  crop,  not 
because  the  Vines  are  too  old,  but  because 
sufficient  attention  is  not  given  to  them.  The 
numerous  main  branches  have  been  fixed  to 
the  walls  years  ago,  and  the  laterals  have  been 
i  spurred  back  year  after  year,  until  they  are 
now  so  weakly  that  tew  or  no  bunches 
form  upon  them.  The  County  Council 
lecturers  might  instruct  the  villagers  how 
gradually    to    cut    out    the    old    gnarUd 


stems  and  replace  them  by  young  wood 
trained  up  from  the  base  of  the  Vine,  as 
only  in  this  way  can  fruitful  spurs  be 
obtaincil. 

Vines  grown  out  of-doors  are  liable  to 
mildew;  this  troublesome  pest  invariably 
settles  upon  the  bunches,  and  I  do  not 
know  any  better  way  to  free  the  berries 
and  leaves  from  it  than  sjiinging  with  soft 
soapy  water  in  which  some  flowers-of- 
sulphur  has  been  well  mixed.  The  sulphur 
can  be  syringed  off  with  clear  water  subse- 
quently. "  Shanking,"  which  is  the  terror 
of  gardeners  who  grow  Vines  under  glass,  is 
unknown  upon  out-of-doors  Vines.  With 
proper  cultivation  I  get  bunches  of  Grapes 
weighing  21b.  on  the  south  end  of  my  house, 
but  they  seldom  ripen  well.  The  reds  are 
trained  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  which 
gardeners  train  them  in  vineries. 

A  good  treatise  on  fruit  -  culture  was 
written  by  a  clergyman,  the  Eev.  John 
Lawrence.  A.M.,  Rector  of  Yelverton,  North- 
amptonshire, and  published  by  Bernard 
Lintot,  between  the  Temple  Gates  in  Fleet 
Street,in  171<j.  The  woi  thy  clergyman  was  a 
good  gardener,  and  had  to  work  with  limited 
means.  He  tried  various  methods  to  ripen 
his  Grapes,  such  as  training  the  Vines  on 
the  sloping  roofs,  and  also  by  putting  the 
bunches  into  flasks  (glass  flasks  probably, 
but  he  does  not  say  so).  In  the  flasks  they 
ripened  sooner,  "but  they  were  apt  to  be 
mouldy  for  the  want  of  free  air,  and  had  an 
insipid  taste ;  and  the  slopes,  though  they 
admitted  more  of  the  sun's  rays,  yet  they 
subjected  the  fruit  more  to  the  rains,  dews, 
and  cold  nights."  This  Rector,  evidently 
self-taught,  had  some  failures,  but  he  gives 
the  sum  of  his  successful  culture  of  Vines 
and  fruit-trees  in  this  the  fourth  edition. 
He  found  that  walls  were  best,  and  the 
climate  was  much  the  same  as  our  own, 
although  Old  Sol,  according  to  the  astrono- 
mers, must  have  decreased  twenty  miles  or 
so  in  diameter  by  combustion  during  the 
intervening  years. 

The  varieties  cultivated  were  the  White 
Muscadine  and  the  Black  Cluster— these 
two  were  most  to  be  depended  upon,  and 
the  White  Raisin  Grape  was  admirable  for 
tarts.  Doubtless  if  the  same  care  were 
exercised  in  cultivating  Grape-vines  now, 
and  the  right  sorts  were  grown,  the  same 
measure  of  success  would  be  attained. 
Our  author  writes — "Vine  of  all  others 
needs  pruning  most,  and  though  it  is  easiest 
performed  yet  it  is  least  understood. 
Our  climate  is  not  so  favourable,  or  the 
sun  over  Ijountiful  of  his  ripening  heats,  but 
there  is  need  of  all  the  care  and  the  greatest 
art  to  help  nature  forward  in  bringing 
(irapes  to  any  degree  of  perfection  in 
England  ;  "  but  he  adds,  ■'  With  a  little  dili- 
gence and  timely  care  there  has  seldom  been 
a  year  but  I  have  had  good  Grapes,  and 
most  years  great  plenty." 

Mr.  Lawrence  deals  with  all  manner  of 
fruit-trees,  and  gives  excellent  advice  as  to 
planting,  pruning,  and  subsequent  summer 
and  autumn  treatment. 

As  some  evidence  of  the  interest  taken 
in  fruit-tree  culture  another  book  on  the 
same  subject  was  published  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  1717,  with  the  title  of  Paradinr 
Retrieved ;  or  a  "  Method  of  Managing  and 
Improving  Fruit-trees  against  Walls  or  in 
Hedges,  contrary  to  Mr.  Lawrence  and 
others  upon  Gardening,"  by  Samuel  Collins, 


Esq.     Printed  for  John  Collins,  Seedsman, 
over  against  the  JIaypole  in  the  Strand. 

Mr.  Collins  seems  to  have  rushed  into 
print  principally  to  show  the  mistakes  in 
practice  and  errors  of  judgment  made  by  the 
aforesaid  worthy  Rector.  I  did  not  intend 
to  follow  the  discussion, but  rather  to  allude 
to  the  importance  each  author  attached  to 
Vines  and  Vine  culture  on  walls.  Sir.  Collins 
advises  two  ways  of  growing  them;  the  more 
practical  of  the  two  was  to  train  the  growths 
in  single  reds  to  the  wall,  although  the  dis- 
tances apart,  14  inches,  would  be  tto  close 
to  each  other.  Unce  in  eight  or  nine  years 
each  rod  was  to  be  cut  down  near  to  the 
ground,  and  young  reds  were  to  take  their 
place,  the  cultivator  of  course  being  careful 
only  to  cut  down  intermediate  shoots,  so 
that  the  wall  would  alwajs  be  furnished 
with  fruiting  canes  while  the  young  canes 
were  in  process  of  development.  His  second 
method  was  to  train  three  canes  from  one 
root  up  to  the  top  of  a  wall  furnished  with 
fan-trained  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  "These 
Vines  fill  the  wall  to  the  top  at  what  height 
soever,  and  as  the  roots  do  not  prejudice  the 
stone  fruit  so  neither  does  the  dropping  of 
the  leaves  damage  the  fruits,  but  in  wet 
summers  very  much  conduce  to  the  keeping 
of  it  sound." 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  (1603)  an  important  treatise  on 
fruit-trees  was  written  by  Mr.  Wm.  Forsyth, 
gardener  to  His  Majesty  at  Kensington  and 
St.  James's,  and  it  is  rather  curious  that  he 
should  deal  with  the  treatment  of  Vines  on 
walls  which  had  been  planted  between  Peach 
and  Nectarine  trees  trained  exactly  as  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Collins  nearly  a  hundred 
years  previously.  The  Vines  had  been  sadly 
neglected  at  the  time  (hey  passed  into  the 
care  of  Mr.  Forsyth.  The  fruit  produced 
was  small,  hard  and  unfit  to  be  sent  to  the 
table."  He  cut  them  down  and  trained 
up  two  canes  from  each  plant,  allowing 
tliem  to  grow  their  full  length.  Two  of 
these  canes  produced  ISO  fine  bunches 
of  Grapes,  weighing  from  one  pound 
to  a  pound  and  a  quarter  each.  The  follow- 
ing year  (1791)  he  trained  five  Vines  in  the 
same  way  with  considerable  success,  and  in 
the  third  year,  when  all  the  Vines  on  the 
wall  had  been  furnished  with  young  wood 
(1793),  he  sent  "for  the  use  of  His  JIajesty 
and  the  royal  family,  378  baskets  of  Grapes, 
each  weighing  about  3  lb." 

Mr.  Forsyth  does  not  state  whether  the 
garden  was  at  Kensington  Palace  or  St. 
James's,  nor  does  he  state  the  variety  from 
which  he  obtained  such  good  results.  For 
the  results  were  good,  as  he  adds,  "Every 
one  who  saw  them  said  that  the  large 
bunches  were  as  fine  as  forced  Grapes."  The 
varieties  recommended  liy  Mr.  Forsyth  for 
open  walls  were  the  July  Giape,  and  specially 
Morillon  Noire  Hative,  the  white  or  common 
Muscadine  or  Chasselas,  the  white  Frontig- 
nan  or  Muscat  Blanc,  the  small  black 
Cluster;  the  Auverna  or  true  Burgundy 
Grape  the  best  for  making  wine. 

There  are  hundreds  of  gable  ends  of  houses 
and  walls  furnished  with  Grape-vines,  which 
bear  none  or  worthless  fruit  owing  to  no 
care  being  bestowed  upon  them ;  the  old 
branches  have,  as  has  been  stated,  had  the 
laterals  spurred  back  in  some  instances  for 
half  a  century,  until  the  Vine  is  utterly 
exhausted.  I  know  plenty  such  walls  that 
aie  of  no  value  whatsoever,  positions   that 
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would  grow  splendid  Marie  Louise  Pears, 
if  Grapes  are  not  cared  for. 

One  tiling  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  here, 
and  that  is  that  our  youths,  although  they 
have  more  spare  time  than  we  used  to  have, 
do  not  give  so  much  of  it  to  their  gardens. 
They  are  either  playing  cricket  or  attending 
cricket  matches,  or  reading  about  them  and 
discussing  them  in  summer,  or  football  in 
winter.    To  me  it  seems  a  sad  waste  of  time, 


CORDYLINES  AT   ABBOTSBURY. 

The  illustration  (fig.  29)  shows  a  row  of 
plants  of  Cordjline  indivisa  growing  in  the 
gardens  here,  some  of  which  were  in  flower  at  the 
time  the  photograph  was  obtained.  The  plants 
are  about  IG  feet  high,  and  on  the  left  of  them 
are  Bamboos,  chiefly  Arundinaria  Simoni  and 
Phyllostachjs  viridi-glaucescens,  P.  mitis  and 
P.  aurea.  With  the  exception  of  P.  aurea 
they   are  above   the    height  of   the   Cordylines 


Fig. 


:3.— SPECIMEN.S   OF  COEDYLINE   INDIVISA   IN    LORD   ILCHESTEK's   G.4KDEN 
AT  ABBOTSBURY,   DOESETSHIRE. 


especially  when  ten  times  more  pleasure 
could  be  obtained  from  cultivating  even  a 
small  garden  plot.  At  a  recent  annual 
dinner  of  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund,  Sir  John  Llewelyn  said  he  would 
like  to  see  every  cottager  in  a  position 
to  grow  good  Potatos,  and  his  wife  able  to 
cook  them.  It  seems  in  these  days  that  the 
wife  will  have  to  grow  the  Potatos  as  well 
as  cook  them.  It  is  an  old  saying  "  that  all 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy  "  ; 
bat  if  it  is  all  play  and  no  work  it  will 
make  Jack  a  useless  man.  J.  DouijUts. 


On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  picture  is  a 
feathery-like  tree,  also  higher  than  the  Cordy- 
lines, which  is  Eucalyptus  coccifera,  raised  in 
Abbotsbury  from  own  saved  seed,  the  original 
plant  being  of  greit  age.  At  the  extreme  end 
of  the  picture  is  a  very  large  plant  of  Acacia 
dealbata,  which  will  be  covered  with  flowers  in 
the  spring.  This  Acacia  is  about  25  feet  high. 
All  the  Cordylines  at  Abbotsbury  flowered  most 
profusely  in  1904,  and  in  November,  when  they 
were  ripening  their  seeds,  they  appeared,  as 
seen  at  a  distance,  to  be  again  in  full  flower,  owing 
to  the  effect  of  the  little  white  fruits.  Unfor- 
tunately they  are  very  tender,  and  even   those 


shown  in  the  illustration  were  cnt  down  by  frost, 
and  the  present  ones  are  the  second  or  third  that- 
have  been  thrown  up.  We  find  the  best  protec- 
tion is  hay-bands  wrapped  around  them  froni 
bottom  to  top,  taking  the  bands  off  early  in  the 
spring.  H.  Kenipshall^  Abbotsbury  Castle  Gardens^ 
Dorsetshire. 


THE   SPECIES   OF   EEEMURUS. 

The  genus  Erennuus  consists  of  noble  Liliaceous 
plants,  closely  allied  to  the  Asphodels,  inhabiting 
the  drier  regions  of  Asia  Minor,  &c.  There  are 
about  thirty  species  known  to  botany,  but  only 
nine  of  these  are  in  general  cultivation,  and  but 
six  of  them  are  worth  attention  as  effective  garden 
plants.  Their  introduction  to  gardens  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  date  ;  E.  spectabilis,  one  of  the 
undesirables,  and  the  plant  upon  which  Bieber- 
stein  founded  the  genus,  has  been  known  for 
centuries.  E.  Bungei  appears  to  have  been 
next  in  order  of  arrival,  but  it  was  not  until 
E.  himalaicus  and  E.  robustus  reached  us  that 
the  Eremuri  gained  the  favour  they  now  enjoy. 
Hybridists  have  taken  them  in  hand,  and  quite  a 
dozen  hybrids  known  to  me  await  increase  of  stock 
before  being  furnished  with  names,  whilst  six 
are  already  available  for  the  best  garden  use  io 
some  quantity. 

There  has  always  been  a  difficulty  in  thoroughly 
acclimatising  bulbous  and  tuberous  plants  from 
the  East,  the  cliniatal  conditions  differing  so 
markedly  from  our  own,  and  Eremuri  hare 
shared  with  the  rest  of  such  plants  a  good  deal 
of  neglect  on  account  of  cultural  difficulties- 
Happilj',  rapid  propagation  by  means  of  seeds, 
and  less  rapid  root  increase  have  rendered  it  quite 
unnecessary  to  import  plants,  and  wide  distribu- 
tion of  the  home-raised  article  has  rendered  a 
coddling  treatment  equally  unnecessary  :  one  caQ 
grow  Eremnrus  of  some  kind  or  other  in  every 
British  garden,  and  grow  them  well. 

Cultivation. 
Eremuri  are  noble  subjects  for  the  flower 
garden,  requiring  only  that  a  warm  position  and 
light  soil  be  selected  for  them.  E.  Bungei,  E. 
Warei,  and  E.  OlgiE  and  their  forms  grow  best 
in  soils  of  limestone  formation,  and  lime  in  some 
form  or  other  is  almost  necessary  for  them.  The 
site  should  be  well  drained  and  a  quantity  of 
builder's  rubble  introduced  into  the  soil,  and  it  is 
better  to  raise  the  bed  or  border  above  the  generai 
level,  so  that  the  crowns  may  rest  in  a  dry  statel 
The  broad-leaved  species  of  Eremurus  delight  iQ 
a  free-feeding  soil  of  deep  tilth.  It  does  not' 
matter  if  it  is  light  or  heavy,  provided  it  does  not 
hold  moisture  in  suspension  18  inches  from  the' 
surface.  Protection  of  the  crowns  just  as  the- 
flower-spikes  are  showing  is  very  necessary,  for 
water  collected  during  the  night  and  passed  down 
the  leaf  channels  forms  a  pool  in  the  morning, 
and  this,  freezing  solid  and  thawing  suddenly- 
injures  the  flower-spikes.  A  few  Fir  or  Spruce 
branches  laid  over  the  crowns  when  frosts  are 
expected  in  late  spring  will  be  all  the  protection 
needed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  protect  the  crown& 
in  winter;  they  are  capable  of  withstanding  any 
frosts  they  are  likely  to  endure  without  harm, 
and  protection  during  winter  will  only  encourage^ 
them  to  grow  at  unseasonable  times.  In  cold  or 
wet  districts  E.  Bungei  and  its  group  would  be- 
safer  lifted  dm-ing  winter.  The  loss  of  a  few- 
roots  is  not  a  matter  of  importance  to  this  species, 
and  its  allies,  for  I  have  found  the  root  stocks 
when  shorn  of  roots  grow  and  flower  just  as  well 
without  them  as  with  them.  It  is  better  to  leave- 
established  clumps  alone  if  in  a  light,  dry  soil. 
All  the  species  must  be  planted  in  autumn  save. 
E.  Bungei,  which  may  be  planted  in  December. 

PROPAaATION. 

Propagation,  other  than  natural  increase  of 
root-stocks,   which   one  cannot   influence  appre-  • 
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oiably,  can  only  be  effected  by  seed  raising,  and 
the  process  is  not  easy  with  such  species  as 
Bun^ei,  Olga?,  and  their  forms,  which  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  nurse  throuj^h  the  seedling 
ataijes.  Where  the  soil  is  naturally  heavy,  frames 
filled  with  sandy  loam  are  useful  as  seed-beds. 

Seeds  that  are  freshly  ^-athered  and  well 
tt'ipeued  germinate  freely  enough  if  sown  imme- 
•diately  in  warm  borders  or  frames.  The  first 
season's  growth  is  but  little  more  than  an  inch  of 
pallid  leaf,  with  a  thickened  base,  and  growth 
ilasts  from  six  to  ten  weeks,  when  the  seedlings 
a'est  for  a  year.  One  can,  however,  extend  the 
first  season's  growth  by  carefully  watering  the 
site  and  shading  it  from  the  strongest  sunshine 
■just  before  midsummer,  thus  preventing  the 
seedlings  from  resting  till  they  have  added  the 
maximum  amount  of  material  to  the  store  root, 
&  light  being  placed  over  them  to  keep  them  dry 
when  they  have  grown  all  they  will  for  that 
season.  Next  spring  growth  will  appear  early, 
.and  a  light  covering  of  litter  is  generally  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  young  shoots  as  they  pierce 
the  soil.  Again,  just  before  midsummer  water 
and  carefully  shade  the  site,  so  that  the  root- 
stocks  be  encouraged  to  develop  fully.  The  third 
year's  cultivation  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the 
first  and  second,  and  by  this  time  they  will  have 
made  the  familiar  thonged  root-stock,  when  it 
foe  better  to  lift  and  rephmfc  them — the  glaucous 
and  narrow-leaved  kinds  in  soil  charged  with  lime- 
rubble,  the  broad-leaved  kinds  in  ordinary  light 
soil,  rendered  friable  by  adding  leaf -soil  in 
limited  quantity.  G.  B.  Mallett. 
(To  be  coniinued.) 


HORTICULTUEE  AT   KIMBERLEY. 

If  the  question  be  asked,  "  Do  tree  destruction 
and  tree  planting  affect  the  climate,  decrease  or 
increase  the  rainfall,  increase  or  lessen  the  long 
j)eriodic  droughts,  increase  or  lessen  the  deadly 
iiail-storms  of  the  high  veldt,"  the  answer  is 
"that  they  do  eo  to  an  enormous  extent,"  and  no 
tetter  evidence  can  be  cited  in  confirmation  of 
^e  effects  on  the  climate  of  tree  -  destruction 
around  Kimberley,  even  when  those  trees  were 
nothing  more  than  a  forest  of  Mimosa  scrub, 
growing  as  they  do  in  a  dwarf  form  on  the  wind- 
swept diamond-fields  and  lying  over  400U  feet 
above  sea-level. 

Bat  let  us  pass  over  the  unfortunate  tree 
•destruction  of  the  early  days  of  the  Kimberley 
inines  (it  was  done  partly  in  ignorance,  but 
chiefly  because  the  transport  of  fuel  in  those 
days  by  ox-waggon,  some  700  or  800  miles  from 
ithe  coast,  was  slow  and  very  expensive)  and 
■confine  ourselves  to  the  telling  of  what  has  been 
done  during  these  past  fifteen  years  in  trying  to 
■make  a  desert  literally  to  blossom  as  the  rose 
in  the  way  of  tree-planting  for  shade,  fruit, 
flowers,  and  vegetables,  and  to  increase  and  make 
more  regular  the  annual  rainfall  of  the  high 
veldt. 

Favoured  with  a  good  soil  and  a  supply  of 
water  pumped  from  the  mines,  Kenilworth,  a 
auburb  of  Kimberley,  the  property  of  the  De 
Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Ltd.,  was  taken  hold 
•of  by  the  late  Mr.  CecU  Rhodes,  and  he,  with  that 
wonderful  gift  he  possessed  of  selecting  the  right 
tnen,  got  hold  also  of  the  right  person  in  Mr.  F. 
Fenner.  F.E.H.S.,  as  his  Superintendent  of 
JTorestry  for  the  immense  tract  of  lands  held  by 
iiis  Company.  Mr.  Fenner  was  at  that  time 
(about  1889)  at  Cape  Town  in  a  nursery.  His 
previous  experience  in  England  had  been  ex- 
tensive. Ten  years  had  been  spent  at  the  Bag- 
shot  Nurseries  ;  and  for  six  years,  before  coming 
to  South  Africa,  he  had  been  the  manager  of  one  of 
the  oldest  and  largest  nurseries  in  Liverpool.  But 
his  knowledge  of  South  African  horticulture,  with 
its  range  of  climates,  its  difl'ei'ent  trees  and  plants. 


had  been  limited.  His  grip  of  difBoult  new  work 
was  what  one  would  expect  from  such  a  man, 
and  he  overcame  great  difficulties  by  sheer  force 
of  intelligence  combined  with  industry.  It  is 
commonly  related  of  him  tiiat  when  ho  was  sent 


years  of  intelligent  it  hard  labour,  encouraged  by 
liberal  masters,  a  good  soil  and  climate,  what  do 
we  find  'i 

Twelve  miles  of  tree  avenues,  six  lines  deep, 
giving  shade,  tranquillity,  a  peaceful  rest  as  you 


Fig.  30.  — zebras  in  the  enclosure  for  wild  animal.s 
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by  Mr.  Rhodes  to  spy  out  the  land  he  was  to 
plant,  he  wept  when  he  beheld  the  desolate 
wilderness  which  lay  stretched  out  before  him. 
I  must  state,  however,  that  Mr.  Fenner  denies 
this  fable.  He  felt,  he  said,  downhearted  ;  but 
he  was  determined   that  the  work  Mr.  EHodes 


emerge  from  the  glaring  diamond  floors  and 
come  upon  this  sylvan  spot.  These  deeply- 
formed  avenues  are  now,  after  twelve  or  fifteen 
years'  growth,  about  50  to  70  feet  high,  and  con- 
sist of  Casuarina  (the  Beef  wood-tree),  having  a 
very   graceful  pandent   foliage,  and  a  tree  well 


Fig.  31. 


-IIOETICULTURE   AT   KI.MBERLEY  :   GRAPE-VINE   AVENUE, 
ONE    MILE    IN   LENGTH.      (SEE    V.   68.) 


desired  him  to  do  should  be  well  done.  A  whole- 
some faith,  that !  Here,  then,  at  Kenilworth, 
the  ugly  and  apparently  (lod-forsaken  township 
of  mine-tailing  heaps  and  drainage  debris,  Mr. 
Fenner  set  to  work  to  make  of  it — as  now  surely 


adapted  for  droughty  climates ;  Grevillea  ro- 
busta,  also  a  graceful  tree  and  .a  drought  register 
when  established  ;  Piniis  insignis,  V.  Pinea.  and 
Cupressus  macrocarpa.  and  many  syecies  (I  do 
not  know  how  many)    of  Eucalyptus,  but  some 


it  is— Kenilworth  the  Beautiful ;  and  after  fifteen      of  the  species  I  cite— viz.,  E.  citriodora,  E.  robust*. 
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E.  retiaiferaj  E.  iraculata,  E.  hotrjoides,  and  E. 
globulus. 

But  of  all  the  trees  at  Kenilworth  and  Kim- 
terley,  the  finest,  the  shadiest,  and  the  best 
drought  resister  when  well  established,  revelling 
as  it  then  does  in  the  long  dry  winter  drought  of 
six  months'  duration  on  the  high  veldt,  is  the 
Pepper-tree,  Schinus  Molle.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  pepper  of  com- 
merce, but  its  seeds,  the  prolific  nature  of  which 
is  astounding  when  the  male  and  female  trees  are 
near  together,  when  placed  in  the  mouth,  have 
the  flavour  of  black  pepper ;  hence,  I  presume,  its 
common  name.  This  tree,  I  believe,  is  South 
American  in  origin,  but  it  got  to  South  Africa, 
we  believe,  from  Australia,  for  Mr.  Fenner 
informed  me  that  he  found  a  lone  specimen  of  it 
growing,  when  he  first  came  along,  at  the  water- 
works, the  position  outside  Kimberley  held  so 
tenaciously  by  the  Boers  in  the  late  siege  time. 
This  was  a  solitary  male  specimen,  which  bore 
no  seed,  but  it  was  good  to  look  upon  and  to  sit 
under,  and  full  of  vigour  and  shade.  Mr.  Fenner 
at  once  rightly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
had  been  brought  from  Australia  by  an  early 
digger,  and  to  Australia  he  therefore  sent  for 
seed.  The  first  supply  was  a  failure;  but  a 
second  lot  of  seed  he  obtained  turned  out  to  be 
properly  ripened  and  harvested  (sound  seed  of 
this  tree  seems  to  require  to  be  specially  har- 
vested), and  hence  the  whole  supply  of  the 
Kimberley  district  at  least  has  come  from  this 
clever  instinct  of  discovery,  the  possession  of 
which  is  so  necessary  to  success  in  the  Colonies. 
How  grand  a  tree  it  is  let  those  who  knew 
Kimberley  twenty-five  years  ago  and  who  know  it 
now  as  a  pleasant  health  resort,  full  of 
shade,  brightness,  and  cleanliness,  and  of 
monuments,  squares,  avenues,  and  good  roads 
made  and  planted  during  and  since  the  ever- 
memorable  siege  of  1899—1900. 

I  had  at  first  thought  that  Mr.  Fenner  was 
entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  introduced  this 
marvellous  tree  into  South  Africa  (barring  our 
friend  the  digger),  but  I  have  since  come  to 
learn  that  Mr.  G.  Baikie,  F.E.H.S.,  Horticulturist 
to  the  Central  South  African  Eailways,  had  him- 
self, quite  by  accident,  so  he  tells  me,  sent  to 
Europe  for  the  seed  of  Schinus  Molle,  amongst 
many  other  seeds  he  was  then  trying  as  being 
the  most  suitable  for  growing  on  the  high  veldt. 
This  was  on  the  Transvaal  higher  veldt,  some 
fifteen  years  before  Mr.  Fenner  procured  the  seed 
from  Australia ;  and  Mr.  Tidmarsh,  of  the  Gra- 
hamstown  Botanical  Gardens,  verifies  Mr.  Baikie's 
statement  of  its  introduction  into  Africa  on  a 
commercial  basis  some  thirty  years  ago. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Schinus  Molle  should 
not  be  pruned,  or  if  necessary  it  must  be  cut  as 
sparingly  as  possible,  for  it  bleeds  profusely  when 
cut,  giving  forth  a  juicy,  glutinous  substance  (it 
surely  cannot  be  a  useful  substance  like  that 
expelled  from  the  rubber-tree  !)  It  has  a  way  of 
feathering  out  at  the  bottom,  covering  its  own 
roots  with  its  foliage.  Nature's  method  of  con- 
serving its  own  moisture,  which,  like  the  camel  of 
the  desert,  makes  and  keeps  it  independent  of 
water  supply.  The  foliage  covering  the  roots  in 
very  fact  prevents  radiation  and  loss  of  moisture 
in  the  burning  sunshine.  This  lower  foliage  or 
root-covering  material,  if  measured,  will  be  found 
coincident  with  the  lateral  root-growth. 

At  Mafeking  I  found  that  the  beautiful  siege 
avenue  of  Pepper-trees,  abutting  on  the  town 
lands  eastward  of  the  town,  where  no  shade  or 
shelter  previously  was,  and  which  had  been 
planted  as  a  memorial  immediately  after  the 
siege  had  ended  about  four  years  ago,  and  now 
had  developed  a  shady,  healthy  growth,  a  streak 
of  evergreen  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  had  quite 
recently  been  ruthlessly  pruned ;  and  I  noticed 
all  the  trees  bleeding,  dying  probably,  weeping 
tears   of  shame   at  the   ignorance  shown   of   its 


unique  halit,  not  evidently  yet  understood  of  the 
people  who  had  with  such  good  sense  planted 
this  tree.  I  am  quite  sure  that  all  South  African 
gardeners  will  agree  with  me  that  the  man  who 
had  committed  such  folly  deserved  to  have  .... 
for  he  had  done  not  less  than  ^£1,000  worth  of 
damage  in  a  few  days  with  a  half-crown  knife 
(which  should  at  once  be  taken  away  from  him, 
lest  he  commit  further  great  sins)  in  sheer 
ignorance  of  the  habit  of  this  wonderful  drought- 
resisting,  evergreen  shade  tree. 

But  to  return  to  Kenilworth.  The  great  belt 
of  these  lofty  and  leafy  trees  goes  around  the 
township,  six  lines  deep,  forming  a  grand  shelter. 
and  the  12  miles  of  avenues  radiate  from  a 
central  circus.  Here,  within  this  belt  of  trees 
are  constructed  alongside,  well-made  roads  with 
turfy  side  walks,  kept  green  in  winter  droughts 
by  the  shade  of  the  trees,  the  pretty  detached 
houses  of  the  De  Beers'  employes,  managers, 
clerks,  and  foremen,  and  near  by,  within  a 
specially  planted  belt  of  trees  for  shelter,  is  the 
50-acre  orchard  of  fruit- trees  now  in  grand  bear- 
ing condition,  consisting  of  all  the  best  kinds  of 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums  (Japanese  as  well  as 
European),  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots, 
Pigs,  Mulberries,  Cherries,  and  the  Citrus 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  which  latter  do  well  and 
yield  large  crops,  by  reason  of  the  wise  and 
necessary  shelter  provided.  Mr.  Fenner  has 
devised  an  excellent  cyanide  fumigating  movable 
cabin,  by  which  means  he  is  able  at  the  proper 
season  to  thoroughly  cleanse  and  keep  healthy 
all  his  fruit-trees.  He  has  also  devised  and 
erected  a  large,  codI  and  commodious  fruit- 
room,  well  shelved,  thatched,  and  covered  with 
straw. 

Here,  again,  are  the  nurseries,  which  are  the 
feeding  grounds  of  the  continual  planting  which 
is  being  done  in  and  around  Kimberley  by  the 
De  Beers  Company,  which  includes  Beaconsfield 
township  as  well  as  Kenilworth,  and  a  new 
suburb  some  miles  distant  towards  the  hill 
country  and  the  Modder  River,  where  an  electric 
railway  is  being  built  by  the  Company,  and  the 
immense  tract  of  farm  lands  held  by  De  Beers 
north  of  Kimberley  towards  the  Vaal  river.  The 
Vine  avenue,  planted  by  Mr.  Fenner,  now  much 
more  umbrageous  than  that  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion (fig.  31,  p.  G7),  yields  an  average  of  40  tons 
of  Grapes  per  annum,  is  over  1  mile  long,  and  a 
carriage  and  pair  can  be  driven  through  it.  Mr. 
Fenner  is  about  to  plant  an  avenue  of  Mulberry- 
trees  :  this  fruit,  so  luscious  even  in  Europe,  is 
ten  times  more  so  when  grown  imder  the  African 
sun. 

All  the  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables  grown 
at  Kenilworth  are  supplied  free  to  the  hospitals, 
sanatorium,  the  officials  of  the  company,  their 
white  workmen,  and  to  the  native  compounds, 
where  thousands  of  the  black  labourers  for  the 
mines  have  most  comfortable  quarters,  kept  clean 
and  sweet  by  a  perfect  system  of  sanitation. 
Herein  lies,  I  think,  the  chief  reason  why  De 
Beers  have  no  native  labour  difficulties,  for  they 
look  after  and  take  an  interest  in  all  their  work- 
people, both  white  and  black. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  planting 
policy  inaugurated  by  the  late  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes, 
and  still  supported  by  De  Beers'  jointstock 
enterprise,  and  ably  carried  out  by  one  of  the 
foremost  of  South  African  horticulturists,  does 
even  now  in  the  present  well  repay  the  pro- 
prietors, and  future  generations  yet  unborn  will 
bless  them. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  existence  of  a 
splendidly  equipped  meteorological  observatory 
at  Kenilworth,  which  lies  not  obscurely  within 
this  green  oasis,  doing  good  and  most  useful 
observational  work  for  Kimberley  and  district. 
Belonging  to  De  Beers,  it  is  under  the  charge  of 
one  of  their  officials,  Mr.  Sutton,  an  able  meteor- 
ologist and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Meteorological 


Society.  Here  are  to  be  found  instruments  of 
the  newest  patterns — photographic  barometers 
and  thermometers,  anemometers  and  sunshine 
recorders.  In  meeting  Mr.  Sutton  I  found  we- 
had  like  tastes  in  practical  meteorology. 
I  mentioned  to  him  a  new  method  of  tun- 
shine  recording  I  had  but  imperfectly  tested 
by  the  "  wiping-out "  effects  of  the  solar  rays  of 
a  red  ink  line  streak,  which  I  think  might  have 
some  advantages  over  the  present  photographie 
and  burning  sunshine  recorders.  Mr.  Suttott 
was  good  enough  to  promise  me  that  he  would 
make  further  experiment  of  the  plan,  and  I  hope- 
he  wiU  succeed.  Alfred  Chandler,  F.K.ifet.Soc, 
F.R.Eori.Soc. 


EXPERIMENTAL   CULTIVATION. 

(Continued  from  p.  21.) 
Manures  for  Kpecial  Crops— Gooseberries- 
— Well-devised  courses  of  nianurial  espenments 
with  Gooseberries  are  greatly  needed,  tut  they 
should  be  carried  out  on  the  same  plan,  at  the- 
same  time,  in  as  many  different  districts  as  pos- 
sible. The  crop  is  an  important  one,  and  worth 
both  time  and  money  to  endeavour  to  secure  some 
definite  conclusions.  At  present  the  wort  which 
has  been  dene  in  a  systematic  manner  has  given, 
in  several  case?,  contradictory  results.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  deteimine  how  far  these 
differences  are  due  to  the  variations  of  soil,  to  the 
effects  of  local  or  climatic  conditions,  to  methods 
of  cultivation,  to  the  system  of  recording  the 
crops  produced,  or  to  the  manures  used. 

Green  or  Eipe  Fruits. 
There  is  a  point,  too,  which  must  be  re- 
membered in  this  connection,  namely,  whether 
the  crop  is  to  be  gathered  green  or  ripe.  In 
either  case  the  grower  requires  large  fruits  and 
heavy  crops ;  but  with  regard  to  the  fi.rst,  earli- 
ness  is  the  great  consideration,  and,  apart  from 
varietal  tendencies,  any  manure  which  assists 
this  will  be  of  distinct  value.  These  objects  have 
not  been  always  separated,  as  they  should  have 
been  in  experimental  work ;  and  I  would  advise  a 
course  of  treatment  in  which  production  of  early 
large  fruits,  to  be  gathered  green,  should  form 
the  first  series,  to  be  followed  by  a  second  series 
in  which  the  fruits  are  to  ripen  before  the  records 
are  taken. 

Stable-Manure  v.  Artificials — Potash. 

The  chief  consideration  is  to  test  how  far  the 
value  of  stable-manure  can  be  increased  or  de- 
creased with  profit  by  the  addition  of  chemical 
manures;  the  form  suggested  for  Strawberries 
would  therefore  be  suitable — i.e.,  30,  20,  and 
10  tons  of  stable-manure  with  and  without  the 
chemical  equivalents  of  a  complete  manure,  and 
including  a  plot  or  plots  not  receiving  the  dung 
but  only  the  artificial  manure. 

It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that 
potash  salts  have  a  material  effect  upon  Goose- 
berries, and  further  experiments  are  desirable  to 
test  how  far  this  may  be  general.  Upon  heavy 
and  good  medium  soils  I  have  not  observed  any 
more  marked  effect  with  Gooseberries  than  with 
Strawberries,  especially  as  regards  the  fruit 
gathered  when  green,  A  bulky  manure  which 
will  exert  some  mechanical  influence  on  the  soil, 
and  an  ample  supply  of  phosphates  with  nitrogen, 
are  the  chief  requisites  which  my  experience  and 
trials  have  proved  most  profitable  in  Gooseberry 
culture.  It  is  possible  to  supply  these  plants 
with  all  the  essentials  of  their  requirements  in 
the  form  of  chemical  compounds,  which  it  might 
be  assumed  must  support  them,  and  yet  thoy 
will  be  seen  to  starve  oat  of  existence  in  a  few 
years.  Instances  are  well  known  where  the 
efforts  ofi  chemical  manures  alone  on  heavy  soils, 
as  regards  Gooseberries,  have  been  evident  to  the 
most    casual    observer,    and     required    neither    j 
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■weighing  nor  measuring  records  to  prove  the 
point  conclusively  as  far  as  these  special  cases 
irere  concerned. 

Apples. 

No  fruit  known  to  me  has  given  such  con- 
flicting and  puzzling  results  in  experiments  with 
manures  than  the  Apple,  and  it  therefore  affords 
abundant  scope  for  extended  work  of  a  carefully 
organised  character. 

The  principal  questions  which  require  answer- 
ing are  the  effects  of  manures  in  combination  or 
singly  upon,  1st,  the  growth  of  the  tree  ;  2nd, 
early  and  continued  fertility ;  3rd,  the  size  and 
development ;  4th,  the  colour  ;  5th,  the  flavour  ; 
and  Cth,  the  keeping  properties  of  the  fruit.  To 
investigate  all  these  matters  thoroughly  would 
be  a  great  task  and  a  lifelong  work;  haphazard 
or  ill-devised  attemps  are  worse  than  useless — 
they  are  absolutely  misleading.  It  is  far  better  to 
restrict  efforts  to  one  or  two  points  and  deal  with 
these  as  exhaustively  as  possible  ;  it  is  at  least  the 
surest  way  to  secure  some  return  for  the  labour. 
This  one  of  the  lessons  we  learn  from  experience  ; 
there  is  so  much  demanding  attention,  and  the 
beginner  who  examines  the  matter  is  so  eager  to 
be  first  in  the  field  with  the  commencement  of 
his  work,  that  in  a  few  years  he  is  overwhelmed, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  otherwise  good  work  is 
lost  because  it  cannot  be  carried  to  completion. 

Two  great  diflBculties  beset  experiments  with 
Apples ;  one  is  that,  as  with  all  grafted  or 
budded  trees,  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a  number 
on  identically  the  same  stock,  and  this  renders 
the  comparison  of  the  work  by  different  observers 
in  some  measure  uncertain.  The  other  is  that  a 
considerable  period  must  elapse  before  reliable 
results  can  be  secured.  After  the  trees  arrive 
into  bearing,  the  variation  of  seasons  will  often 
affect  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  crops  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  any  system  of  manuring 
can  do.  It  is  only  therefore  by  having  a  long 
series  of  years  to  draw  conclusions  from  that  a 
trustworthy  average  can  be  ensured. 

There  are  two  i^eriods  however  which  come 
well  within  the  range  of  the  cultivator ;  one  is 
the  growth  of  the  young  tree  from  the  time  of 
budding  or  grafting  until  fruit-bearing  com- 
mences, the  other  is  when  the  trees  are  fully 
developed  and  either  have  had  no  special  treat- 
ment or  all  have  been  treated  alike,  and  probably 
show  signs  of  diminished  size  of  fruits  or  lessened 
fertility.  In  both  these  cases  it  is  pos&ible 
within  a  few  years  to  produce  some  results  by 
experimen tal  manurial  test  s  th at  m ay  be  of 
service,  and  upon  which  conclusions  of  general 
value  may  be  founded. 

The  whole  life  of  an  Apple-tree  would  thus 
be  divided  into  three  parts  :  1st,  the  period  from 
the  bud  to  fruit  bearing  ;  2nd,  from  fruit  bearing 
to  maturity  ;  and  3rd,  from  maturity  to  decline. 
Dealing  with  Apples  on  a  dwarfing  stock,  the 
first  may  cover  three  to  five  3  ears  ;  the  second  is 
of  uncertain  and  variable  dui-ation,  perhaps  from 
ten  to  twenty  years,  and  presents  the  chief 
difficulties  to  the  experimenter.  The  duration  of 
the  third  depends  upon  many  circumstances, 
amongst  which  the  natural  habit  of  the  variety, 
and  the  health  of  the  tree  from  its  youth  onwards, 
will  have  their  respective  effects. 

For  many  reasons  it  is  desirable  to  define 
clearly  to  which  period  observations  are  directed, 
and  while  it  is  eminently  desirable  to  have  con- 
tinuous experiments,  it  would  also  be  useful  to 
have  some  confined  to  the  first  and  third  periods, 
for  these  come  within  the  power  of  a  far  greater 
number  of  persons.  Investigation  might  there* 
fore  deal  with  a  study  of  the  following  : — 

1.  Effects  of  animal  manures,  with  and  without 
complete  artificials,  in  different  quantities. 

2.  Kffects  of  phosphates. 

3.  Kffects  of  potash. 

4.  Effects  of  nitrogen. 

5.  Effects  of  various  substances,  such  as  lime, 
iron,  sulphur,  magnesia,  and  others. 


In  the  special  series  of  experimeitts  2  to  5,  a 
standard  or  normal  es]  oriment  in  1  should  be 
selected  for  comparison,  together  with  a  plot  that 
is  unmanured. 

For  declining  trees  a  comparative  trial  should 
be  made  of  manures  in  a  solid  state  and  in 
solution,  as  there  is  frequently  a  material 
difference  both  in  the  absolute  effects  and  in  the 
time  requisite  to  display  them. 

Two  important  matters  demand  attention  in 
experiments  with  young  Apple  trees,  namely 
to  have  as  many  individual  trees  as  possible 
subjected  to  one  course  of  treatment,  and  the 
other  is  to  select  them  with  the  utmost  care  in 
order  that  both  in  root  and  bianch  growth  there 
will  be  a  close  approach  to  equality  of  vigour. 
The  natural  variations  in  strength  and  other 
qualities  which  cannot  be  detected  are  so  great 
that  averages  drawn  from  a  few  individuals  may 
be  rendered  most  deceptive  by  one  exceptionally 
good  or  one  very  bad  tree. 

As  regards  conclusions,  too,  a  remark  of  Pfeffer 
is  worth  due  consideration,  viz.,  "  The  function 
of  an  essential  element  is  by  no  means  directly 
indicated  by  the  results  which  its  absence 
produces  (see  Physiology  of  Plants,  vol.  i ,  p.  -324). 
R.  Leicis  Castle. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Tower  of  Glamis  tore  average  crops  of  fruits. 
The  tree  is  such  a  vigorous  grower  that  its  propei^ 
place  is  in  the  orchard,  where  it  should  be  given- 
plenty  of  head  room,  and  allowed  to  grow  un- 
pruned,  save  in  the  centre,  for  the  first  jear  or 
two  after  planting.  The  branches  will  year  after 
year  become  studded  with  fruit-buds,  invariably 
followed  by  good  crops  of  fruit,  which,  if  properly 
harvested  and  stored,  keep  well  into  the  new  year. 
I  have  been  using  Tower  of  Glamis  for  culinary 
purposes  during  the  past  two  months,  and  still 
have  them  in  good  condition.  W.  H.  Yates.  Rother-^ 
field  Park  Gardens,  Alto7i,  Hants.  [Certainly  a 
most  desirable  variety  for  use  late  in  the  season  ; 
the  specimens  sent  were  of  excellent  quality.   Ed.ji 

Alpine  Stbawbekbies. 
The  Revue  Horticole  has  a  coloured  illustratioEn 
of  a  Quatre  Saisons  Strawberry  named  Millet. 
The  fruits  are  borne  in  raceme-like  clusters. 
Each  fruit  is  about  1|  inch  long,  f  inch  wide  in 
the  middle,  and  tapering  to  either  end ;  bright 
red  wiih  projecting  "  seeds"  ;  fiesh  milky -white^,. 
sweet,  perfumed,  and  of  such  consistence  as  to 
travel  well. 


Fig.  32.— section  of  douglas  fik  from  stem  50  feet  high  and 
18  INCHES  IN  DIAMETER.     (Ouc-ni.dh  natural  size.) 


THE   DOUGLAS  FIE. 

The  reader,  on  inspecting  our  illustration 
(fig.  32),  must  please  remenjber  that  it  shows  a 
section  of  the  trunk  about  18  inches  across,  and 
being  reproduced  one-sixth  only  of  the  natural 
size,  does  not,  on  first  inspection,  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  real  size.  The  photograph  was  sent 
us  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  ,Tohn  Booth,  and  repre- 
sents a  section  of  a  tree  planted  by  him  near 
Berlin  on  light  loamy  soil  some  thirty  years  since. 
The  stem  measured  11  foot  through,  and  was 
50  feet  in  height.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
wood  is  reddish,  like  Larch,  and  resembles  it  in 
quality.  

FRUIT    REGISTER. 


APPLE  TOWEK  OF  GLAMIS. 
I  AM  sending  samples  of  this  excellent  culi- 
nary Apple  for  your  inspection,  in  siipport  of  my 
contention  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  of 
cooking  Apples  extant.  Our  soil  here  is  a  very 
heavy  loam  resting  on  a  clay  subsoil,  while  the 
climate  is  unusually  cold  and  damp,  and  by  no 
means  favourable  for  the  production  of  Apples. 
In  spite  of  these  conditions  the  above  variety  does 
splendidly,  the  trees  showing  no  sign  of  canker, 
and  are  quite  a  contrast  to  several  other  varieties 
here,  which  fall  an  easy  prey  to  this  disease. 
Another  good  point  in  its  favour  is  that  it  is  an 
excellent  cropper,  and  even  in  1903,  one  of  the 
worst  years  for  Apples  on  record,   our   trees   of 


Pe.ir  Vice-Pkesident  Coppiers. 
A  chance  seedling  raised  by  M.  Coppiers.  The> 
fruits  are  of  moderate  size,  with  delicate  flesh  of 
a  slight  almond  flavour.  The  Pear  is  of  mediumj 
size,  regularly  pear-shaped,  with  a  moderately 
long  stalk  and  a  slightly  depressed  eye.  The- 
skin  is  dull  brown,  assuming  an  orange  tint  at 
maturity.  Season  September,  October.  Bulletin, 
d' ArborieuHure,  January. 

Grape  Prince  of  Wales. 
This  is  pronounced  in  some  catalogues  to  be  a. 
sport  from  the  variety  Mrs.  Pince  ;  but  it  seems 
doubtful,  as  the  foliage  is  quite  unlike  that  of 
the  latter  variety.  It  is,  however,  of  first-class 
quality,  and  probably  the  best  Grape  of  recent 
introduction.  I  planted  two  fruiting  -  canes, 
purchased  from  Messrs.  James  Veitoh  & 
Sons  last  March,  and  allowed  each  rod  to- 
carry  a  bunch  of  Grapes.  At  the  time  of 
writing  the  berries  are  of  a  iet  black  colour, 
solid,  and  of  an  excellent  Muscat  flavour. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  as  a  late  Muscat-flavoured 
Grape  there  is  nothing  to  equal  this  variety.  I 
wish  I  could  allow  the  b  inches  to  hang  till 
March,  but  they  are  required  for  use  now.  It  is 
a  vigorous  grower,  and  produces  long,  tapering 
bunches,  with  large,  oval  berries  that  develop  a 
beautiful  bloom.  Those  growers  who  desire  a 
good  late  black  Grape  should  not  fail  to  plant 
this  variety.  I  have  tasted  Diamond  Jubilee  at 
different  places  this  season,  and  am  not  impressed 
with   it.      I    cannot    speak   too    highly    of    the 
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■qualities  of  the  variety  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
"those  who  plant  a  cane  of  it  will,  I  am  sure, 
not  regret  having  done  so.  G.  J.  Ellis,  Warren 
Hoiise  Gardens,  Stanmore. 


TEEE   FERNS. 

With  few  exceptions  the  cultivated  species,  being 
Tiatives  of  New  Zealand,  require  only  a  moderate 
temperature  during  autumn,  winter  and  early 
spring,  siich  as  that  afforded  by  an  intermediate- 
house  in  this  country,  say  45°  as  the  highest  by 
night  and  55°  by  day  when  sunny,  or  5°  less  in 
•dull  weather.  This  regimen  will  suit  Dicksonia 
antarctica,  D.  cicutaria,  D.  squarrosa  and  D. 
Toungi. 

The  Cyatheas  dealbata  and  meduUaris,  as  weU 
as  the  Cybotiums  priuceps,  Schiedii  and  specta- 
bilis,  are  best  grown,  at  least  throughout  the 
■colder  months,  at  which  periods  growth  is  or 
should  be  in  abeyance  in  this  country,  in  a  house 
having  a  temperatui'e  by  night  of  50°  to  55°,  and 
■00°  by  day. 

An  important  point  is  aerial  moisture,  for  if 
this  be  not  afforded  constantly,  in  large  amount 
in  the  season  of  growth,  and  lessened  quantity  at 
•other  seasons,  fine  fronds  will  not  reward  the 
■cultivator,  and  thrips  and  scale  will  greatly 
increase,  to  the  detriment  of  the  plants  and  the 
loss  of  their  beauty.  These  plants,  from  what- 
■ever  country  they  come,  are  found  only  in 
moisture-laden  localities,  and  near  or  beneath  the 
shade  of  tall  trees,  so  that  any  lengthened 
•exposure  to  direct  sunlight  or  arid  conditions  of 
the  air  is  sure  to  be  injurious  to  them. 

In  the  summer,  when  there  is  much  drying 
sun-heat,  the  stems  should  be  damped  with 
water  through  a  fine  rose  syringe  twice  a  day,  or 
still  more  often,  if,  owing  to  the  use  of  the  con- 
servatory by  the  inmates  of  the  mansion,  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  the  paths  constantly  damp. 
In  a  state  of  nature  the  stems  are  kept  moist  by 
±he  dead  fronds  that  hang  around  them;  but  no 
gardener  having  an  eye  to  tidiness  would  permit 
such  a  state  of  things  to  exist  in  a  trim  con- 
servatory ;  and  as  a  substitute  for  the  brown  and 
withered  fronds  of  previous  years,  the  stems  are 
sometimes  covered  with  Selaginella  denticulata, 
S.  C!esia,  and  others,  Ficus  repens  (stipulata), 
which  afford  the  required  hindrance  to  the  undue 
■evaporation  of  moisture. 

In  the  spring,  when  renewal  of  growth  takes 
place,  there  are  often  intervals  of  strong  sunshine, 
and  moisture  may  then  be  applied  to  the  stems 
■once  a  day,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  the  crowns 
in  the  early  morning  and  at  closing  time.  Owing 
to  the  aerial  or  stem  roots  taking  up  large 
quantities  of  moisture,  and  the  true  roots  keep- 
ing close  at  home,  large  pots  or  tubs  are  uncalled 
for,  except  in  the  case  of  aged  specimens  of  great 
■size,  and  such  are  best  planted  in  a  properly 
prepared  station  in  a  border,  although  such 
plants  are  less  useful  in  decorative  work,  for 
being  once  planted  they  cannot  be  moved  about. 
As  a  soil  in  which  to  grow  any  of  the  species, 
a  sound  turfy  loam,  one  year  in  stack,  mixed 
with  one-eighth  of  sharp  coarse  sand,  sandstone 
■broken  to  the  size  of  Horse  Beans,  together  with 
a  small  quantity  of  leaf -mould,  and  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  to  consist  of  hard  peat,  should  be  used. 
Let  this  be  prepared,  if  possible,  a  month  previous 
■tojusing  it.  Pot  firmly,  using  a  blunt  rammer, 
not  forgetting  to  afford  ample  space  for  the 
application  of  water. 

If  manure  be  applied  in  the  root-waterings,  it 
should  be  of  the  mildest  description,  these  plants 
being  extremely  •'  clean-living,"  decaying  tree- 
leaves  and  spent  Mushroom-bed  material,  at  the 
rate  of  1  bushel  of  either  in  40  gallons  of  water, 
being  the  strongest  that  it  is  desirable  to  use,  and 
then  only  in  the  season  of  growth.  The  drainao'o 
should  be  sufficient  but  not  excessive ;  and,  as 
root-distarbance  causes  a  check  to  the  plants,  the 


material    placed    immediately   over    the    crocks 
should  be  of  an  enduring  nature. 

When  Tree-Ferns  reach  this  country  they  usually 
present  the  appearance  of  crownless  and  rootless 
boles.  For  convenience  sake  these  may  be  put 
into  pots  or  tubs  just  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  bulbous  end,  stood  iu  an  intermediate- 
house,  and  syringed  twice  a  day,  no  attempt  at 
forcing  them  to  vegetate  being  made.  The  bulbous 
end  may  be  bound  round  with  sphagnum  or  ordi- 
nary moss.  When  roots  appear  generally  at  the 
root  end  and  along  the  stems,  potting  in  a  proper 
fashion  may  be  forthwith  carried  out. 

If  a  sheltered  spot  can  be  found  in  the  pleasure- 
grounds  or  flower-garden,  preferably  on  the  north 
side  of  tall  trees,  the  Dicksonias,  if  portable,  may 
be  risked  outside  during  July,  August,  and  the 
early  half  of  September,  guying  them  securely  to 
stout  stakes  driven  deeply  into  the  soil,  a  full- 
sized  slate  or  tile  being  placed  under  each  pot. 
Keep  the  soil  around  them  moist,  and  attend  to 
their  requirements  as  if  under  glass.  F.  M. 


The  Week^s  Work. 


KEW    NOTES. 

EpiDENDRUSi  Endresii,  Rchb. — Although  named 
and  described  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  by 
Eeiohenbach  so  far  back  as  April  7,  1883,  this 
lovely  species  is  still  very  scarce.  This  is  no 
doubt  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  difBcult 
to  import  in  good  condition,  and  it  is  also  very 
slow  to  increase  under  cultivation.  A  very 
healthy  little  specimen  is  now  in  flower  in  the 
Cattleya-house.  Its  time  of  flowering  is  there- 
fore almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  original  plant, 
which  was  found  by  Endres  in  Costa  Rica  in 
flower  in  December.  The  plant  has  three  flower- 
ing stems,  the  tallest  of  which  is  about  8  inches, 
and  having  an  aggregate  of  twenty-eight  flowers ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  the  large  lip 
being  blotched  with  violet.  At  Kew  this  delicate 
species  is  grown  well  at  the  cool  end  of  a  Cattleya 
pit,  in  a  compost  of  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum- 
moss  in  equal  parts.  (See  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
April  18,  1885,  p.  50^t. 

Plattclinis  latifolia,  UemsUy. 
A  specimen  with  twenty  spikes  is  now  flower- 
ing in  the  warm  Orchid-house.  It  is  a  robust- 
growing  species  with  tapering  pseudo-bulbs  about 
IV  inch  long,  and  broad  somewhat  leathery  leaves 
about  a  foot  iu  length.  The  flower- spikes  are 
borne  on  slender  peduncles,  gracefully  arched, 
and  2  or  3  inches  longer  than  the  leaves;  the 
flowers  are  creamy  -  white,  rather  large,  and 
arranged  in  two  distinct  rows  on  the  rachis  ;  at 
the  base  of  each  flower  is  a  reddish  bract  about 
half  the  length  of  the  sepals.  P.  latifolia  is  very 
fragrant,  as  also  are  several  other  species.  P. 
cucumerina  and  P.  glumacea  are  also  flowering, 

HlPPBASTEUMS. 

The  most  attractive  feature  of  the  greenhouse 
(No.  4)  at  the  present  time  are  two  handsome 
groups  of  Hippeastrum  crosses,  arranged  with 
Ferns.  They  are  among  a  very  early  batch  of  a 
large  stock  of  bulbs,  from  which  a  series  of  dis- 
plays will  be  produced  for  some  considerable  time. 
These  bright  and  beautiful  groups  have  now 
become  qmte  an  annual  feature  at  Kew,  special 
attention  having  been  given  to  the  careful 
selection  and  judicious  crossing  of  this  popular 
class  of  plant  during  the  past  ten  years,  resulting 
in  the  production  of  a  very  high-class  strain. 
The  plants  have  large,  well-formed,  bold-looking 
flowers,  with  broad  and  almost  uniform  segments. 
The  colours  are  very  rich  and  varied,  the  deep 
red  forms  being  perhaps  the  most  pleasing,  of 
which  Sir  William  is  typical.  The  lighter  forms 
are  also  well  represented,  though  they  are  not  so 
extensively  grown  at  Kew  as  the  darker  ones. 
JF.  11.,  January  26. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  W.  n.  Clarke,  Gardener  to  Sir  William  Plowdew, 
Astou  Rowant  House.  Oxon. 

Fruit-trees.  —  The  pruning  and  training  of 
pyramid  and  bush  trees  should  be  undertaken 
with  great  care.  Young  pyramid  trees  require  to 
have  their  branches  trained  as  nearly  equi-distant 
as  possible.  Trees  that  are  making  suitable 
growth  should  have  their  leading  branches 
shortened  to  within  12  to  18  inches.  The  main 
central  shoot  of  a  pyramid  tree  should  be  per- 
fectly straight.  In  bush  trees  all  the  continua- 
tion branches  may  be  shortened  as  in  the 
pyramid,  allowing  sufficient  growth  to  remain  on 
each  to  preserve  a  well-balanced  tree,  but  the 
side  growths  on  the  leading  branches  should  he 
shortened  to  three  buds.  Older  trees  that  are  in 
a  fruit-bearing  condition  require  similar  treat- 
ment to  those  described  above,  but  in  a  modified 
form,  and  any  cross  branches  and  misplaced 
shoots  must  be  removed  entirely.  Trees  that 
are  growing  too  freely  and  that  are  unfruitful 
should  be  noted  that  they  may  be  subjected  to 
root-pruning  in  the  autumn.  The  spurs  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  advised  in  a  former 
Calendar.  Much  discretion  is  necessary  when 
manuring  fruit-trees.  They  should  not  all  be 
given  it  indiscriminately,  for  by  so  doing  a 
vigorous-growing  tree  that  is  m.anured  will  become 
still  more  vigorous  and  unfruitful. 

Training. — After  pruning  is  completed  the  shape 
of  pyramid  trees  may  be  considerably  enhanced 
by  training  the  branches  at  a  suitable  distance 
apart,  and  in  the  case  of  those  varieties,  such  as 
Annie  Elizabeth  Apple  and  Le  Lectier  Pear, 
whose  growth  develops  perpendicularly,  this  is 
essential  in  order  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of 
air  and  light.  The  lower  branches  should  be 
pulled  down  to  the  required  position  by  strong 
tar-twine  and  fastened  to  neat  pegs  driven  se- 
curely into  the  ground  or  tied  to  an  iron  or 
wooden  hoop  encircling  the  tree.  Each  consecu- 
tive branch  may  be  tied  to  the  branch  below 
until  the  whole  tree  has  been  trained.  In  the 
case  of  young  trees  these  ties  may  be  removed 
after  one  season,  but  should  remain  longer  in 
older  trees,  which  take  more  time  to  '*  set "  their 
branches.  The  heads  of  young  standard  trees 
may  be  treated  as  advised  for  pruning  pyramids. 
Trees  planted  late  last  spring  and  left  unpruned 
may  now  be  cut  back  to  a  growth-bud,  always 
selecting  one  growing  in  an  outward  direction. 
The  side  -  growths  should  be  shortened  to  a 
growth-bud. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.   Miller,  Gardener  to  Lord   IIenky  C, 
Bentinck,  M.P..  Undorley  Hall,  Westmoreland. 

Lnhelias. — Plants  of  Lobelia  fulgens  that  were 
lifted  in  the  autumn  and  wintered  in  a  heated 
frame  will  now  be  in  suitable  condition  for 
dividing  into  small  clumps  for  potting.  The 
pieces  should  be  potted  into  4-inch  pots,  using  a 
compost  of  leaf- mould,  manure  from  an  old  Mush- 
room-bed, and  loam.  Encourage  the  plants  to 
develop  suitable  growth  by  placing  them  in  a  pit 
with  a  temperature  of  about  G0°.  When  they  are 
well  established  they  should  be  shifted  into  cold 
frames  to  become  hardy.  The  variety  Queen 
Victoria  has  crimson  foliage  ;  this,  with  Firefly, 
Ibis,  and  Lord  Ardilaun,  are  all  excellent  varieties. 
Lobelia  cardinalis  and  L.  syphilitica  are  North 
American  species,  and  can  be  treated  in  a  similar 
manner.     L.  Milleri  is  a  fine  rich-purple  hybrid. 

Dwarf  Evergreens. — The  following  shrubs  are 
all  suitable  for  growing  under  trees  and  in  shady 
places: — Andromeda  (Leucothoe)  .axillaris  and  A. 
Catesba-i ;  these  are  excellent  subjects  for  plant- 
ing on  banks  or  borders,  never  becoming  too  large, 
and  always  attracting  attention  with  their  slender 
arching  stems.  They  are  peat-loving  plants,  but 
will  also  thrive  in  sandy  or  gravelly  soil.  In 
open  situations  they  often  develop  bronze-coloured 
foliage.  The  plants  are  propagated  from  seed, 
from  layers,  and  by  division,  and  are  somewhat 
slow  in  growth  until  well  established.  Gaul- 
theria  Shallon  is  seen  at  its  best  when  spreading 
over  steep  banks  or  on  rough,  rocky  places. 
Skimmia  japonica  will  grow  in  shady  situations, 
but  will  never  develop  its  beautiful  berries  under 
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such  conditions.  Hypericums  are  splendid  subjects 
for  planting  imder  the  shade  of  trees,  where  they 
forma  "carpet"  of  growth.  Ivies,  Periwinkles, 
Berberis,  and  Veronica  Traversii  are  also  suitable 
for  this  purpose.  "Where  space  is  unlimited 
Rhododendrons  are  unsurpassable  for  this  kind 
of  planting,  while  Aucuba,  Holly,  Yew,  and  Box 
may  all  be  used. 

Ben^y-hearing  Shrubs.  —  Some  of  the  more 
suitable  for  planting  are  Pemettya  mucronata 
(which  is  always  effective),  Cotoneaster  horizon- 
talis,  C.  microphylla,  C.  Simonsii  (one  of  the  best 
species),  C.  frigida,  Cratas^us  Pyracantha  var. 
Lelandi,  Hippophae  rhamnoides,  and  Leycesteria 
formosa. 

Holly hoclis  are  indispensable  for  hardy  borders, 
and  in  places  where  the  fungus  is  a  scourge,  it  is 
best  to  treat  them  as  annuals.  Sow  the  seed 
now,  and  when  the  seedlings  are  up  encourage 
them  to  make  strong  plants  by  May.  Too  much 
fire-heat  will  be  prejudicial  to  robust  growth. 

Carnations,  Verbenas,  and  Ccntaurea  candi- 
dissima  may  also  be  sown  now. 


THE  KITCHEN  GAHDEN. 

By  W.  Fyfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantacje,  Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage. 

Maiii  Crop  Peas. — Our  general  practice  with 
regard  to  sowing  this  crop  is  to  do  so  on  the 
first  opportunity  that  presents  itself  in  the  new 
year.  The  ground  selected  for  the  purpose  is 
that  in  which  Celery  has  been  grown,  and  with 
this  object  in  view  the  trenches  for  the  Celery  are 
made  0  feet  apart.  When  the  Celery  is  dug  the 
soil  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  form  of  trenches, 
with  the  result  that  a  much  larger  surface  is 
exposed  to  the  infiuence  of  the  weather.  Previous 
to  sowing  the  Peas  the  ground  is  first  levelled,  and 
then  shallow  trenches  are  made  aboiit  the  width  of 
a  spade  and  at  a  depth  of  from  2  to  3  inches  on 
the  site  occupied  by  the  Celery  trenches,  which 
allows  ample  space  for  taller- growing  varieties, 
to  which  we  give  the  preference.  The  variety 
which  is  largely  grown  here  for  the  main  crop  is 
Criterion ;  this  grows  to  a  height  of  6  feet. 
According  to  my  experience  this  variety  has  had 
many  rivals  but  no  superiors  during  the  past 
twenty-four  years  of  my  practice.  For  later  crops 
the  variety  Autocrat  is  unsurpassed,  being  of 
robust  growth  and  of  a  free-fruiting  character, 
yielding  Peas  well  through  November  or  until 
cut  down  by  frost.  The  Gladstone,  also  a  late- 
cropping  variety,  is  probably  unsurpassed  for  the 
size  of  its  pods.  The  varieties  Alderman,  Gradus, 
and  Prizewinner  are  also  amongst  the  most 
desirable  varieties  to  grow. 

Brussels-Sproids.  —  For  early  crops  seeds  of 
this  highly-esteemed  vegetable  should  now  be 
sown  as  advised  for  Cabbages,  and  the  general  treat- 
ment required  is  the  same.  A  soil  too  loose  in 
texture  and  over-rich  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce plants  whose  sprouts  are  but  sparingly 
produced  and  of  a  large,  loose  character.  The 
sprouts  shoiUd  be  round,  compact,  of  medium 
size,  and  closely  developed  upon  the  stem.  For 
the  main  crop  sow  seeds  on  a  warm  border  early 
in  March.  The  drills  should  be  sufficiently  far 
apart  to  allow  the  hoe  being  used  freely  between 
them.  Suitable  varieties  to  grow  are  Sutton's 
Exhibition  and  Dwarf  Gem. 


THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Young,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick 
WitiAN,  Bart,  Clare  Lawn.  East  Sheen.  S.W. 

Cypripedium  insigne  and  Varieties.  —  These 
plants  may  soon  be  put  in  order  for  the  season, 
renewing  first  the  surface  compost  of  those  that 
do  not  need  to  be  repotted.  In  repotting  the  plants 
do  not  disturb  the  roots  very  much,  and  if  the 
roots  are  difficult  to  turn  out  of  the  pots,  insert 
an  old  table-knife,  and  work  it  round  next  the 
inside  of  the  pot  to  loosen  them.  Then  place  the 
plant  in  a  fresh  pot,  and  fill  in  around  with  more 
drainage  material,  and  a  compost  consisting  of 
two  parts  peat  and  one  part  each  of  sphagnum- 
moss  and  good  yellow  loam-fibre,  adding  a  little 
sand  or  small  crocks.  This  grand  cool-growing 
Orchid  needs  a  genial  atmosphere,  and  a  tempe- 
rature ranging  between  53"  and  CO"  at  this 
season,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  just 
keep  the  rooting  medium  moist.  With  the  above 
species  may  be  grown  such  as  C.  Arthurianum,  C. 
Niobe,  C.  nitens,  C.  villosum,  C.  Boxallii,  C.  pur- 


puratum,  Sec,  which    in    most  respects  may   be 
treated  as  advised  for  C.  insigne. 

Cy2yri2yedium  Spicerianum. — This  species  resents 
disturbance  at  the  roots,  and  so  long  as  the  plant 
thrives  with  an  annual  renewal  of  the  surface 
potting  materials,  it  shoiild  not  be  disturbed.  If 
it  is  found  desirable  to  repot  the  plant,  carefully 
divide  it  into  convenient  pieces,  without  causing 
more  than  necessary  damage  to  the  brittle  roots. 
Place  the  plant  in  the  new  pot,  and  insert  pieces 
of  crocks  amongst  the  roots,  filling  the  pot  in  this 
manner  to  within  3  inches  of  the  rim.  Place 
moss  over  the  crocks,  and  fill  the  pot  almost  to 
the  rim  with  a  compost  consisting  of  two  parts 
peat,  and  one  each  of  fibrous  loam  and  moss,  adding 
a  sprinkling  of  sand  as  the  work  proceeds.  Make 
the  whole  firm,  but  not  hard,  and  have  the  centre 
of  the  plant  somewhat  above  the  level  of  the 
receptacle.  Give  the  plant  a  gentle  watering 
immediately  afterwards,  using  a  rosed  can  for 
the  purpose,  and  allow  the  roots  to  approach 
dryness  before  watering  again.  Afford  shade 
in  moderation,  sufficient  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house  and  at  the  roots,  and  keep 
the  hoxise  at  a  temperature  of  from  55"  to  65°. 
Avoid  growing  the  plants  in  a  close  atmosphere, 
at  the  same  time  avoid  draughty  ventilation. 
During  the  summer  months  deluge  them  with 
rainwater  overhead.  C.  Spicerianum  has  pro- 
bably been  used  for  hybridising  purposes  more 
than  any  other  species,  and  generally  with  good 
results,  'notably  in  the  ease  of  C.  x  Leeanum, 
one  of  the  finest  winter-flowering  Cypripediums. 
This  hybrid  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way., 
and  disturbance  and  division  of  the  plants  will 
be  attended  with  little  danger  if  carefully  carried 
out.  Other  hybrids  should  be  treated  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  appropriate  to  the  species 
whose  characters  are  most  predominant  in  the 
hybrid.  For  instance,  C.  ■  Buchanianum,  in 
which  C.  Druryi  occurs,  should  be  grown  in 
the  warmest  house,  and  be  carefiilly  watered 
during  the  winter  months.  In  all  hybrids  bear 
in  mind  the  peculiarities  of  the  parent  species, 
and  treat  the  plants  accordingly. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  A.  Bullock.  Gardener  to  E.  J.  Wythes,  Esq., 
Copped  Hall,  Epping,  Essex. 

The  season  is  approaching  when  the  potting 
and  topdressing  of  plants  must  be  given 
attention.  It  will  greatly  facilitate  matters  if 
suitable  material  for  this  work  is  now  prepared. 
If  the  loam  can  be  cut  from  a  well-built  stack 
of  soil  little  trouble  will  be  found  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  it  to  a  suitable  condition  for 
use,  but  if  the  soil  is  in  a  wet  and  cold  condition, 
considerable  time  must  elapse  before  it  can  be 
properly  prepared.  When  the  soil  is  in  this 
unworkable  condition  it  is  advisable  to  spread 
the  turves  thinly  in  a  place  where  they  can 
be  protected  from  the  weather  and  allowed  to 
gradually  ameliorate,  in  preference  to  the  usual 
practice  of  placing  them  in  baskets  or  in  similar 
receptacles  in  the  stoke-hole  or  on  very  hot 
water-pipes.  Flower-pots  of  various  sizes  should 
be  examined  and  cleansed,  particularly  the 
inside  of  the  pots,  before  being  stored  ready 
for  use.  These  matters,  small  in  themselves, 
are  of  vital  importance  to  success,  apart  from 
the  pleasure  that  is  gained  from  seeing  the  work 
proceed  smoothly  and  without  hindrance. 

Richardia  [Calla']  Elliottiana. — Little  difficulty 
is  now  experienced  in  flowering  this  beautiful 
golden- coloured  Arum,  thoroughly  ripening  and 
afterwards  resting  the  plants  for  a  suitable 
period  being  the  principal  requirements  for 
success.  For  producing  an  early  batch  of  these 
flowers  some  of  the  strongest  rhizomes  should 
be  potted  and  placed  in  a  warm  -  house.  A 
suitable  compost  for  these  plants  should  consist 
of  two-thirds  loam,  on  ot  peat,  and  a  liberal 
addition  of  silver-sand.  The  rhizomes  should  bo 
potted  deeply.  When  potting  the  plants  use 
sufficient  of  the  compost  to  cover  the  drainage, 
and  then  place  a  layer  of  silver-sand  ;  plant  the 
rhizomes  on  the  sand,  and  then  fill  the  pots  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  rims  with  the  soil,  which 
should  be  sxifliciently  moist  to  enable  the  grower 
to  dispense  with  watering  until  root-action  has 
started  satisfactorily. 

Chrysanthemum  Plants  that  were  propagated 
from  cuttings  taken  in  November  should  be 
removed  to  a  shelf  or  staging  near  to  the  glass,  and 


allowed  to  remain  there  for  some  days  previoras 
to  being  potted.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
draughts,  which  will  otherwise  check  the  plants. 
Where  two  or  more  cuttings  are  growing  in  a  pot, 
these  should  be  separated  without  loss  of  time,, 
and  potted  singly  in  thumb- pots,  as  no  advantage 
will  be  gained  by  giving  them  a  larger  shift  at 
this  season.  Cuttings  rooted  singly  in  a  pot  may 
require  a  slight  shift,  but  unless  the  pots  are  welA 
filled  with  roots  this  operation  is  better  deferred 
for  a  few  days.  The  plants  should  be  stood  in  a, 
closed  frame  with  a  little  fire- heat,  and  placed 
near  to  the  glass.  They  should  be  syringed  fre- 
quently, and  under  these  conditions  will  make- 
roots  readily.  A  suitable  covering  of  mats  will  be- 
better  than  excessive  artificial  heating  for  pro- 
tecting the  plants  from  frost  at  night-time. 
Stock  plants  that  are  retained  for  supplying: 
further  cuttings  should  be  examined,  and  thoE& 
that  show  no  signs  of  developing  growth  shouldi 
be  plimged  to  the  rims  of  the  pots  without  delay 
in  a  brisk  bottom-heat  of  leaves,  while  the 
plants  should  be  syringed  occasionally  to  induce 
growth. 

PEUITS   UNDEE   GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Dr.  Corbet,  Inipuey  Hall 
Gardens,  Droitwich. 

Early  Permanent  Vines. — Severe  weather,  withi 
cold  easterly  winds,  following  mild  weather, 
has  made  it  necessary  to  bestow  extra  care 
and  attention  in  the  ventilation  of  early  vineries  ;. 
some  air  should,  however,  be  admitted  early 
in  the  day  when  the  weather  is  favourable,, 
in  order  to  encourage  strong,  healthy  growth^, 
and  to  carry  off  excessive  moisture.  From 
the  time  the  bunches  are  visible  advantage 
shoiald  be  taken  to  close  the  houses  early  on. 
bright  days,  and  thiis  encourage  the  Vines  to- 
grow  freely  ;  at  the  same  time  the  temperature- 
may  be  allowed  to  fall  to  58°  in  the  morning.. 
Kemove  from  free-setting  varieties,  such  as  Black 
Hambiirgh,  Foster's  Seedling,  and  Madresfield 
Court,  all  weak  shoots  and  any  small  bunches- 
that  are  not  required.  This  should  be  done 
before  the  Vines  are  in  flower.  It  is  not  advis- 
able to  tie  the  shoots  down  too  soon  at  this  early 
period  of  growth,  except  those  wliose  points, 
press  against  the  glass,  and  these  should  h& 
brought  down  by  degrees.  Stop  the  shoots  two 
or  three  leaves  beyond  the  bunches  according  to> 
the  amount  of  space  available,  giving  suffi- 
cient room  for  the  principal  leaves  to  have  full 
exposure  to  light  and  air.  The  night  tempera- 
ture should  be  gradually  increased  to  Go"  by  the 
time  the  Vines  arrive  at  the  flowering  stage, 
increasing  the  day  temperature  correspondingly, 
but  always  allowing  a  fall  of  5°  in  very  cold 
weather.  Pollinate  the  open  flowers  at  mid- 
day, and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  atmosphere- 
of  the  house  somewhat  drier.  Another  watering: 
may  be  given  at  this  stage  to  those  Vines  whiL'h 
are  confined  in  well-drained  inside  borders;, 
this  will  generally  be  siifficient  until  the  Grapes 
are  set. 

Early  Muscats. — These  require  a  temperature  of 
about  5'^  higher  than  other  varieties,  especially 
at  the  period  when  the  Vines  are  in  flower. 
Remove  all  bunches  except  the  most  compact  ones- 
on  each  shoot,  which  will  allow  more  than  enough- 
for  a  full  crop.  Keep  the  points  of  the  bimches- 
when  in  flower  well  to  the  light,  and  if  possible- 
pollinate  them  with  Black  Hamburgh  pollen.  All 
Muscat  houses  should  now  be  closed,  as  Muscat- 
Grapes  require  a  longer  season  in  order  to  finish, 
than  most  other  varieties. 

Mid-season  Houses  which  contain  several  varie- 
ties of  Grapes  should  now  be  started,  in  order  to 
supply  ripe  fruit  during  July  and  August.  See- 
that  the  inside  border  is  sufficiently  watered,  and 
if  necessary  use  tepid  water  for  the  purpose- 
Syringe  the  Vines  two  or  three  times  daily, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  weather,, 
always  allowing  the  canes  to  become  dry  before- 
night-time.  A  night  temperature  of  50*,  rising  to 
05"  with  sun-heat,  will  be  found  suitable. 

Young  Fines. — Should  home-grown  ^'ines  be 
required  for  planting  in  May,  "  eyes  "  should  now 
be  put  in.  Select  buds  from  wood  that  is  firm 
and  well  ripened.  Remove  some  of  the  wood 
below  the  buds,  and  insert  them  in  small  pots 
filled  with  loam  and  sharp  sand,  and  then  plunge 
the  pots  in  a  bottom-heat  of  75"  to  SO-". 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY,      Feb.    4 


Soci^t6    Fran^aise    d'Horticul- 
liire  de  Loudi'es  Meet. 


%virn\:TrGni"v  iri:.T.     ..(  British  Gardeners' Association, 
MtuwJibU-iK.iED.    ,.|     Meeting  at  Croydon. 


FRID.VY, 


!  Royal  Gardeners'  Orplian  Fund, 
Annual  Meeting  and  Election 
of  Candidates. 


SALES    FOR  THE   WEEK. 

MONDAY  AND  FRID.IY  NEXT- 

Hardy  Border  Plants  and  Perennials,  Roses,  Aza- 
leas, Greenhouse  Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  &c.,  at  67  &  68, 
Cheapside,  E.C  ,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  13. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT- 

Azalcas,  Rhododendrons,  Palras.  Border  Plants, 
Roses,  Fruit  Trees.  &c.  ;  l,4fi4  cases  of  Japanese 
Liliums,  itc,  at  67  &  6S.  Cheapside,  E.C,  by  Pro- 
theroe &  Morris,  at  12.— Lilies  from  .Tapan,  also 
Palms.  Roses,  Shrubs,  «tc.,at  Stcvens'Rooms,  atl2  30. 

FRIDAY  NEXT— 

2,000  Odonto^lossura  crispum,  consignment  of  Cat- 
tleya  Warneri,  A-c,  and  an  importation  of  Cattleya 
Triana?,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  67  &  68,  Cheap- 
side,  E.C. 

.<Fer  further  particulars  see  our  Adveriisermnt  columns.) 


AvEB&OE  TEMPEEATtTEE  for  the  ensnlitg  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Cbiswick 
—ZiX. 
Actual  Temperattjees  :— 

London.— irfrfiifsriny,  Febniaryl  (6  P.M.);  Max  51"' 
Min.  3vt\ 
gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.— r/itcr^rfoy,  Feb  2 
(10  A.M.) :  Bar.,  30  1 :  Temp.,  44'.  Weather— 
briglit,  with  sunshine 
Pbotinces.  —  Wednesday,  Feb.  1  <6  p.m.)  :  Mai.  48', 
London  ;  Min.  43',  N.  of  Ireland. 


^'entente 
Viorticole. 


We  have  inserted  the  follow- 
ing communication  beeause,  al- 
though some  exception  may  1)3 
made  to  it  on  points  of  detail,  and  whilst 
«xaggerated  importance  is,as  we  think,  given 
to  the  proceedings  of  certain  special  Socie- 
■ties,  yet  the  principle  laid  down  is  one  to 
which  general  assent  may  be  given.  The 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society  to  our  own 
knowledge  has  been  represented  in  former 
years,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  at  Amster- 
dam (twice),  Brussels  (repeatedly),  Florence, 
St.  Petersburg,  Paris  (frequently),  Dussel- 
dorff,  and  Hnarlem,  and  in  this  very  year  a 
■deputation  from  the  Society  will  visit  Paris, 
so  that  cur  correspondent's  statements 
require  some  modification. 

The  interesting  report  in  the  Gardeners' 
■Chronicle  (see  p.  47)  of  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  French  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  held 
at  the  Cafe  Eojal  on  January  H,  conveys  to 
those  who  were  not  present  only  a  faint  idea  of 
the  remarkable  degree  of  support  that  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  accorded  to  their  French  colleagues. 

Both  the  Chairman,  M.  Philippe  de  Vilmorin, 
who  came  specially  from  Paris  to  preside  at  the 
•dinner,  and  JVIr.  George  Schneider,  the  President 
■of  the  French  Horticultural  Society,  must  have 
been  deeply  impressed  with  the  sympathy  and 
manifest  goodwill  displayed  by  the  members 
of  the  English  special  society,  which  was  so 
largely  represented.  And  this  feeling  is  largely 
the  outcome  of  a  thoroughly  international 
policy  that  has  been  pursued  by  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  for  at  least  fifteen  years 
or  more.  As  a  result  it  is  probably  better  known 
on  the  Continent,  but  particularly  in  France,  than 
any  other  special  society  in  this  country,  and  has 
(many  friends  and  sympathisers  where  it  could 
Dot  otherwise  have  expected  to  have  them. 

Having  been  the  first  and  probably  the  only 
English  horticultural  society  of  any  kind  to  lay 
■the  foundation  stone  that  forms  to-day  the  basis 
-of  the  "  Entente  cordiale,"  as  it  exists  in  its 
present  form  amongst  the  gardening  fraternity 
of  the  two  nations — a  work  in  which  the  heartiest 
<:o-operation  of  the  French  Horticultural  Society 
has  been  unstintingly  accorded— we  may  well 
enquire  how  it  is  that  other  societies  are  content 
-to  remain  in  a  condition  of  insular  and  almost 
indifferent   isolation.      The   main   reason   would 


appear  to  be  that  there  are  in  England  very  few 
of  our  horticultural  societies  that  have  active 
working  members  with  either  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  French  people,  the  French  language, 
or  French  horticulture  generally. 

In  the  case  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  it  has  long  been  different.  The  very 
flower  to  which  its  energies  have  been  constantly 
devoted  for  more  than  half  a  century  is  essen- 
tially a  French  one.  Many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant points  in  its  history  are  closely  associated 
with  French  workers,  and  many  of  the  great 
improvements  iu  the  popular  autumn  flower  have 
been  and  are  still  due  to  French  cultivators. 
The  National  Chrysanthemitm  Society  recognises 
these  facts,  and  never  fails  to  acknowledge  them 
by  participating  as  often  as  is  possible  and 
convenient  in  the  great  Chrysanthemum  shows 
and  conferences  that  are  held  abroad,  and  has 
sent  deptitations  to  the  Continent  for  this  pur- 
pose more  frequently  than  all  the  other  English 
horticultural  societies  put  together  have  done 
for  other  purposes,  whatever  they  may  have  been. 
As  a  result,  when  great  international  gatherings 
are  held,  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  is 
not  forgotten ,  and  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  it 
is  the  only  English  society  that  has  ever  exhi- 
bited the  produce  of  its  members  abroad.  On 
each  occasion  the  result  was  most  gratifying,  and 
the  jury  made  the  highest  award  in  its  power  to 
the  exhibit.  But  this  phase  of  the  question  is  of 
minor  importance  ;  there  is  still  the  more  im- 
portant one  of  almost  total  abstention  from  any- 
thing like  official  recognition  by  leading  English 
horticultural  societies  of  great  international  hor- 
ticultural gatherings  abroad — possibly  the  sole 
exception  being  the  Ghent  Quinquennials  [?]. 
Last  May,  when  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society 
of  Piedmont  held  its  jubilee  show  in  Turin,  almost 
every  important  horticultural  society  in  Europe 
was  represented  by  the  personal  attendance  of 
some  of  its  officials.  During  the  festivities,  which 
were  under  Royal  patronage,  we  had  frequent 
occasion  to  lament  the  absolute  indifference  (to 
use  the  mildest  term  we  can)  of  English  horti- 
culturists in  contributing  to  the  success  of  that 
great  gathering. 

In  1900,  when  the  Paris  International  Exhibition 
was  open  to  the  world  at  large,  it  was  remarkable 
that  no  English  exhibitor  took  part  in  any  of 
the  periodical  flower  shows  that  were  held 
between  May  and  October  excepting  the  Chrys- 
anthemum men.  It  is  equally  remarkable  that 
not  one  horticultural  or  floricultural  society  in 
the  United  Kingdom  paid  anything  like  an 
official  visit  to  the  exhibition,  except  our  own 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society — a  fact  that 
cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  our  French 
c&nfreres.  For  some  years  past  there  has  been  in 
existence  a  Societe  Frani^aise  des  Rosieristes, 
which  holds  a  yearly  show  and  conference,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  French  Society  of 
Chrysanthemum  Growers  does;  yet  we  never 
heard  that  there  has  been  anything  like  a  friendly 
and  official  visit  to  one  of  these  shows  by  the 
English  Rose-growers,  who  are  surely  indebted 
in  some  measure  to  French  growers  for  having 
played  their  part  in  the  development  of  the  Queen 
of  flowers.  In  fact  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
many  members  of  the  National  Rose  Society  are 
even  unaware  of  the  existence  of  a  French  sister 
society,  and  that  it  will  hold  on  May  23  next  in 
Paris  an  International  Show  and  Conference,  to 
which  Rose-growers  of  all  nations  will  undoubtedly 
be  warmly  welcomed. 

I  feel  tempted  to  ask  the  question  in  these 
days  of  the  "  Entente  cordiale,"  when  so  much 
depends  upon  mutual  esteem  and  regard  between 
every  section  of  the  two  great  nations  who  are 
neighbours,  "  Will  this  opportunity  be  allowed  to 
slip  by  without  English  and  French  Rose-growers 
following  the  example  already  set  them  by  the 
devotees  of  the  not  less  popular  flower  ?" 


The  National  Horticultural  Society  of  France 
is  organising,  as  it  does  once  in  every  ten  years, 
an  International  Horticultural  Congress  and 
Show,  which  will  be  held  from  May  20  to 
28  next.  There  is  no  doubt  that  individual 
visitors  from  this  country  will  be  present, 
for  happily  there  has  always  been  recognised 
by  individual  horticulturists  of  both  nations 
a  feeling  of  common  interest  and  regard  for 
each  other  on  account  of  the  love  that  each 
has  for  his  calling.  Amateur  and  professional 
alike,  no  matter  iu  what  branch  of  the  gardening 
art  they  are  interested,  can  always  meet  on  the 
neutral  ground  of  horticulture  on  the  best  of 
terms,  and  without  regard  to  the  rival  claims  of 
politics  or  nationality.  These  meetings  can  and 
do  frequently  take  place  informally  ;  but  what 
we  should  in  this  year  of  grace  1905  more  rejoice 
in  than  anything  else  beside  is  to  see  some  of  our 
leading  horticultural  societies  in  the  United 
Kingdom  do  their  part  towards  further  cement- 
ing the  "  Entente  cordiale,"  as  has  already  been 
done  by  several  other  organisations  on  both  sides 
of  the  Channel.  In  a  few  years'  time  England 
and  France  will  have  been  at  peace  for  a  hundred 
years  ;  as  the  time  draws  near  surely  each  and 
every  one  of  us  might  well  do  our  best  to  hasten, 
if  possible,  the  time  when  the  sword  and  the  spear 
shall  be  turned  into  ploughshare  and  reaping-hook- 
Others,  such  as  medical  men,  scientific  men,  par- 
liamentarians, and  commercial  men,  have  in  an 
organised  way  begun,  and  why  should  not  repre- 
sentative horticultural  societies  follow  ?  The 
opportunity  is  close  at  hand,  let  U3  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  neglected,  so  that  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  may  see  that  a  large  and  important 
section  of  the  community  like  the  gardening 
fraternity  of  this  country,  as  represented  by  some 
of  its  leading  societies,  regards  the  "  Entente  cor- 
diale" not  an  expression  of  mere  empty  compli- 
ments, but  as  founded  on  an  honest  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  our  two  countries  and 
a  cordial  determination  to  do  everything  to 
further  the  friendly  intercourse  between  all 
those  who  are  actively  engaged  either  for  profit 
or  pleasure  in  the  great  and  peaceful  art  of 
horticulture.  C.  Barman  Payne. 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  — 
The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  above  Society  will  take  place  at  Carr's 
Restaurant,  2G5,  Strand,  W.C,  on  Monday  next, 
February  C,  at  7  p.m.,  Charles  E.  Shea,  Esq, 
President,  in  the  chair.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
business  transacted  at  this  meeting  the  members 
will  be  asked  by  the  Committee  to  consider  some 
proposed  alterations  to  the  rules. 

The  following   notice  is  being  issued  to 

raisers,  importers,  and  distributors  of  new  varieties 
of  Chrysanthemums :—"  The  Executive  Committe* 
has  decided  that  after  January  1,  1905,  a  depart- 
ment of  plant  registration  shall  be  instituted  by 
the  Society.  Raisers,  importers,  and  distributors 
of  new  varieties  (whether  members  of  the  Society 
or  not)  are  requested  to  send  to  the  Registrar 
appointed  by  the  Society,  on  or  before  December  1 
in  every  year,  a  list  of  all  new  varieties  they 
intend  to  send  out  in  the  ensuing  year ;  such 
list  to  contain  the  name  and  description  of 
variety,  the  name  of  raiser  and  of  the  distributor, 
and  the  section  to  which  the  new  variety  belongs, 
forms  for  which  purpose  will  be  provided  upon 
application  to  the  Registrar.  Growers  are  re- 
quested where  possible  to  submit  any  such  new 
varieties  previously  to  the  Floral  Committee  for 
classification.  The  information  thus  obtained 
will  then  be  inserted  in  the  Annual  Report  and 
Schedules  of  Prurcs  every  year,  and  thus  the 
Society's  Official  Catalogue  will  practically  be 
kept  up  to  date.  The  Registrar  at  present  is 
Mr.  C.  Haeman  Patnb,  141,  Wellmeadow  Road, 
Catford,  S.E." 
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■SociET^  Nationale  dHorticulture  de 
France. — This  Society  will  hold,  from  May  20 
to  2S  next,  a  great  international  exhibition  of 
horticultural  products  and  of  cognate  industries. 
iForeiga  visitors  are  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
j)roceedings,  and  a  deputation  from  our  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society  will  attend.  The  schedule 
and  the  programme  of  the  Horticultural  Congress, 
which  will  be  held  at  the  same  time,  will  be  sent 
■on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
Eue  de  Crenelle,  81,  Paris. 

Minister  and  Gardener.  —  The  death  is 
a,nnounced  of  the  Eev.  David  Lewis,  in  his  sixty- 
eighth  year.  In  addition  to  being  pastor  of  Elim 
Baptist  Church,  Mr.  Lewis  was  head  gardener  to 
ithe  late  Lady  Llanover  at  Abercarn  Uchar 
which  position  he  retained  to  the  end. 

The  British  Gardeners'  Association.— 

jVIeetings  for  the  purpose  of  organising  branches 
of  the  British  Gardeners'  Association  will 
be  held  in  the  following  towns :  Croydon, 
February  7 ;  Waltham  Cross,  February  7 ; 
iforwich,  February  8;  Leeds,  February  11;  Bir- 
sningham,  February  13.  Also  in  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Bath,  Crawley,  Newport  (Hon.),  Exeter, 
Wylam-on-Tyne,  and  Altrincham.  It  is  hoped 
that  gardeners  residing  near  any  of  these  towns 
■will  make  further  enquiries  concerning,  and  will 
miake  an  effort  to  be  present  at,  the  meetings, 
tip  to  the  present  meetings  have  been  held  in  the 
following  towns:  Oxford,  Haslemere,  Bourne- 
Jnouth,  Caterham,  Eedhill,  Sunderland,  Ipswich, 
Swansea,  Cardiff,  Loughborough,  Newport,  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  Newcastle.  Secretaries  of  Gardeners' 
Societies  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
.Secretary  of  the  Association,  with  a  view  of 
snaking  arrangements  for  meetings  in  their 
respective  districts. 

Gardeners  who  wish  to  become  members 

of  the  Association,  but  who  are  in  doubt  as  to 
.any  point,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  one  or 
•other  of  the  following  gardeners,  if  in  or  near 
their  district,  they  being  either  secretaries  of 
branches  of  the  Association,  or  taking  an  active 
part  in  its  promotion : — A.  C.  Bartlett,  Pen- 
carrow  Gardens,  near  Bodmin;  W.  G.  Bkobie, 
Stanford  Hall  Gardens,  Loughborough  ;  D.  Bliss, 
.Superintendent  of  Parks,  Swansea ;  A.  J.  G. 
■Chalice,  The  Nurseries,  Plympton ;  E.  G.  Ckeek, 
Westerfield  House  Gardens,  Ipswich  ;  J.  Coutts, 
Killerton  Gardens,  Exeter ;  W.  H.  Divers,  Bel- 
voir  Castle  Gardens,  near  Grantham  ;  A.  Gaut, 
^1,  Belle  Vue  Road,  Leeds ;  C.  G.  Girdham, 
Avondale,  Cecil  Road,  Hale,  Altrincham ; 
W.  Hall,  Mowbray  Park,  Sunderland  ;  S.  Hbaton, 
W,  HUl  View  Road,  Oxford ;  J.  D.  Jones, 
■S,  Aeacia  Road,  Boumville,  Birmingham ;  C.  H. 
Snook,  West  Hill  Gardens,  Shanklin,  I.W. ; 
-J.  W.  Mallinson,  Longwathby  E.S.O.,  Cumber- 
land; J.  MiLBURN,  Victoria  Park,  Bath;  H.  A. 
Pettigrew,  St.  Pagans  Gardens,  Cardiff;  C.  S. 
HiTCHiE,  Benellen  Towers  Gardens,  Bournemouth ; 
W.  Seaman,  Margery  Hall  Gardens,  Keigate  ;  J. 
Pdale,  2,  Ombersley  Koad,  Droitwich. 

Ventnor  in  January.— The  extreme  mild- 
ness of  the  winter  climate  at  Ventnor,  Isle  of 
Wight,  was  conspicuously  noticeable  on  Sunday 
ilast,  January  29.  We  had  left  London  on  the 
[Previous  day,  where  everything  out  of  doors  was 
in  the  grip  of  hard  frost,  and  skating  was  so 
•common  along  the  route  of  the  L.  &  S.W.  Rail- 
way that  lakes  two  to  three  acres  in  extent  were 
available  and  safe  as  far  south  as  Guildford.  On 
Simday  morning,  during  a  walk  along  the  sea 
front  at  Ventnor,  however,  the  following  plants 
were  observed  in  flower  on  the  undercliff,  and 
■in  open  -  air  gardens  on  the  Esplanade — Ver- 
onica Traversii  and  other  species ;  yellow  and 
■coloured  Primroses,  Snowdrops,  Viburnum 
Tinus  (in  flower  everywhere),  Escallonia  ma- 
crantha.   Marigolds,  Chrysanthemum  frutescens. 


(Marguerites),  4  feet  high  and  5  feet  across, 
specimens  in  front  of  Waveney  Villa  having  scores 
of  excellent  flowers  upon  them  ;  Aubrietia,  Arabis 
alpina,  Helleborus  species,  Vinca  major,  Pansies, 
Jasminum  nudiflorura,  several  varieties  of  Roses, 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  some  of  which  being 
trained  against  the  fronts  of  houses  were  nearly 
10  feet  high,  and  freely  flowered;  zonal-leaved 
Pelargoniums  in  the  open  and  under  verandahs, 
as  at  the  Clarendon  Boarding  Establishment  on 
the  hill  near  to  the  railway  station,  where  they 
are  from  G  to  8  feet  high;  Iris  stylosa,  of  which  a 
plant  on  the  *'  Cascade "  facing  the  sea  bore 
nearly  a  dozen  perfectly  fresh  flowers  of  pale- 
blue  colour;  Mesembryanthemums  in  several 
varieties — these  grow  abundantly,  and  flower  all 
through  the  year  in  many  an  island  garden. 
Coronilla  glauca,  so  commonly  cultivated  in 
pots  in  less  favoured  districts,  was  trained  fl 
to  8  feet  high  on  the  front  of  the  Esplanade 
Boarding  House,  and  presented  a  display  of 
yellow  flowers  from  every  shoot.  These  plants 
could  all  be  seen  from  the  Esplanade,  but  on 
further  search  many  more  remarkable  specimens 
were  found  to  be  in  flower  in  a  garden  at  St. 
Lawrence,  and  spring  Cabbages  were  ready  for  cut- 
ting in  a  garden  at  Bonchurch,  to  both  of  which 
we  hope  to  refer  in  a  subsequent  issue.  Before 
leaving  the  sunny  Esplanade  (where  ladies  were 
making  good  use  of  their  sunshades)  the  official 
meteorological  instruments  were  inspected,  and 
they  read  thus : — Barometer  :  39-9°  (abnormally 
high);  Thermomeier :  52°  (in  shade).  At  the 
same  time  the  thermometer  in  Pier  Street, 
which  is  not  so  much  exposed  to  the  sea-front, 
read  -45°  What  a  delightful  winter  resort 
Ventnor  offers  to  Londoners,  whose  good  spirits 
may  have  suffered  from  the  effects  of  fog  and 
the  disappointments  incidental  to  suburban 
gardening ! 

Changes  in  the  London  Parks.— The 

recent  death  of  Mr.  Kempsall,  who  was  for 
many  years  Superintendent  of  Clissold  Park,  has 
involved  several  changes  in  the  management  of 
the  London  parks.  The  chief  of  these  is  the 
raising  to  a  higher  grade  of  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment Gardens,  of  which  Mr.  F.  W.  Wright, 
who  kept  the  gardens  so  well  three  or  four 
years  back,  has  been  requested  to  again  take 
charge.  Mr.  J.  H.  Bates  goes  from  the  Embank- 
ment to  Clissold  Park,  Mr.  G.  Dodson  from 
Kennington  Park  to  Springfield  Park,  Mr.  T. 
Weatherstone  from  Battersea  Park  to  Kenning- 
ton Park,  and  Mr.  F.  Philp  becomes  Superin- 
tendent at  Myatt's  Fields.  On  January  31  Mr. 
Weatherstone  was  the  recipient  of  a  handsome 
testimonial  in  the  form  of  a  timepiece,  sub- 
scribed for  by  his  colleagues  at  Battersea  Park. 
Mr.  Rogers,  the  Superintendent,  made  the 
presentation. 

GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITU- 
TION.— Mrs.  E.  Allward  and  Mrs.  Anna  M. 
Smith  desire  to  thank  the  subscribers  to  this 
Institution  who  elected  them  as  pensioners  on  the 
Fund  at  the  recent  election. 

In  Memory  of  Gordon.— About  a  year  ago, 
says  the  Sussex.  Daily  Neirs,  Mr.  Albert  Hill- 
man,  of  Ersham,  near  Hailsham,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure,  through  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment, a  cutting  from  the  Rose  tree  growing  on 
General  Gordon's  grave  at  Khartoum.  This 
cutting  has  produced  five  young  trees,  one  of 
which  has  been  graciously  accepted  by  Queen 
Alexandra.  It  occurred  to  hira  that  it  would 
help  to  keep  green  the  memory  of  the  great 
Christian  soldier  if  one  of  the  young  trees  were 
planted  in  Hailsham  churchyard  ;  and  as  the  26th 
ult.  was  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  General 
Gordon's  death  Mr.  Hillman,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Rev.  F.  Clyde  Harvey,  Vicar  of  Hailsham, 
planted  the  tree  in  a  prominent  position  about 
9  yards  south-west  of  the  Lady  Chapel. 


Horticultural  Club.— The  annual  meeting 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria 
Street,  on  February  li,  at  5  p.m.,  and  the  annual 
dinner  will  be  held  at  6  p.m.  at  the  same  place. 

Manchester  Botanical  Gardens.  —The 

<!'ouncil  in  their  Annual  Report  report  a  heavy 
loss  as  the  result  of  the  year'  working.  The 
accounts  show  that  the  total  income  was 
i;!,":!"!  8s.  lOd.,  while  the  expenditure  was 
jE:!, tl3  3s.  Gd. ;  the  defi'^it  on  the  year's  working 
was  thus  £1,703  14s.  8rf.,  bringing  the  total  de- 
ficit to  i£ll,t31  7s.  Gd.  The  Council  are  aware 
that  the  serious  annual  losses  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  Society's  work  cannot  continue, 
and  that  something  must  be  done  immediately 
to  save  the  Society.  The  Trustees  and  Council, 
working  in  conjunction,  have  agreed  that  in 
order  to  maintain  the  Gardens  for  the  public 
they  should  be  offered  on  very  reasonable  terms 
to  the  City  of  Manchester,  the  amount  fixed 
upon  being  je20,000.  If  the  negotiations  with 
the  City  of  Manchester  are  carried  through,  the 
Council  of  the  Society  will  devote  itself  to  horti- 
cultural work  from  an  educational  standpoint. 
Flower-shows  will  be  held  in  the  Gardens  as 
formerly.  Lectures  on  horticultural  subject? 
will  be  given  periodically,  and  when  possible  in 
conjunction  with  the  shows.  These  lectures  and 
reports  of  shows  will  be  printed  and  issued  in  the 
form  of  an  annual  journal  of  the  Society's  pro- 
ceedings, with  illustrations  of  new  and  rare 
plants,  &c.,  and  sent  to  all  members  of  the 
Society. 

Retarded     Lily     of    the    Valley.  —  On 

Jan.  27  we.were  shown  some  extraordinarily  good 
specimens  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  obtained  from 
retarded  crowns  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Thos. 
RocHFORD  &  Sons,  Broxbourne.  They  were 
18  inches  high,  of  unusual  strength,  and  moat  of 
the  spikes  had  thirteen,  fourteen,  and  even 
fifteen  "  bells  "  upon  each.  Retarded  crowns  are 
most  useful  for  forcing  before  Christmas,  and 
these  flowers  at  the  end  of  January  are  therefore 
worthy  of  remark. 

SarrACENIA  CATESB^I.— In  a  recent  part 
of  the  Contributions  from  the  botanical  laboratory 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  an  article  by 
Dr.  Macfarlane  on  this  species,  which  has  been 
confounded  with  S.  flava.  Plants  were  grown  in 
the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Garden  under  the  name 
of  S.  flava  picta,  the  pitchers  of  which  in  their 
microscopic  structure  resembled  those  of  S.  rubra 
No  light  was  thrown  on  these  plants  till  Dr. 
Macfarlane  received  fresh  specimens  from 
Mobile,  Alabama,  and  eventually  was  enabled  to 
visit  the  plants  in  their  native  home.  Specimens 
were  collected  and  cultivat.ed  in  the  university 
garden  at  Philadelphia.  The  flowers  produced 
were  of  a  pale  lemon  colour  and  in  some  cases 
almost  white.  They  were  at  once  seen  to  be  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  so-called  S.  flava  picta 
of  British  botanic  gardens.  A  full  description  is 
given,  from  which  we  learn,  among  other  things, 
that  whilst  in  S.  flava  the  leaves  appear  in  April 
and  wither  in  October,  in  S.  rubra  they  last  till 
the  end  of  November  or  early  December ;  in  S. 
Drummondi  they  persist  till  February  or  March 
of  the  succeeding  year,  and  in  S.  Catesbsei  they 
remain  green  till  the  end  of  April.  Those  of  S. 
variolaris.  psittacina  and  purpurea  last  still 
longer.  Dr.  Macfarlane  speaks  of  S.  Catesbsei 
as  the  most  successful  fly-catcher  of  all  the 
species,  and  it  is  the  earliest  species  to  flower,  he 
having  collected  flowering  specimens  in  Alabama 
as  early  as  February.  S.  flava  comes  next  in 
order,  then  S.  variolaris,  S.  psittacina  and  S. 
purpurea,  whilst  S.  rubra  and  S.  Drummondi 
flower  a  month  later  than  S.  Catesba?i.  [See  a 
monograph,  with  numerous  illustrations,  of  the 
garden  forms  of  this  genus,  including  a  note  on 
S.  Catesbsei,  in  the  Oardewrs'  Chronicle,  June  25 
and  July  2,  1881.  Ed.] 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society.— As  this 
sheet  is  pasiing  through  the  press  we  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Council.  We  are  precluded  therefore  from  doing 
more  than  call  attention  to  some  of  its  contents. 
As  our  readers  know  the  year  has  been  a 
specially  memorable  one,  and  the  opening 
of  the  new  Hall  and  of  the  garden  at  Wisley 
constitute,  in  the  slang  of  the  day,  a  "record." 
Some  nine  thousand  pounds  are  urgently  re- 
quired to  pay  off  the  building  debt,  and  the 
trustees  of  the  Lindley  Library,  we  may  add  paren- 
thetically, are  still "'  passing  rich  on  .£40  a  year." 
Thanks  to  the  munificence  of  Baron  Schroder, 
however,  the  library  is  in  course  of  installation 
in  the  new  building,  in  a  manner  that  it  never 
was  before.  At  Wisley,  a  range  of  glasshouses 
has  been  erected,  together  with  residences  for  the 
officials.  A  research  laboratory  is  promised  in 
the  future.  We  greatly  regret  to  hear  of  the 
discontinuance  cf  the  Holland  House  Show,  but 
the  Council,  we>re  told,  is  seeking  some  other 
locality  wherein  to  hold  its  summer  show.  The 
usual  financial  statements  are  published.  We 
must  defer  further  comment  till  another  issue. 

Rose  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace.— The 

Crystal  Palace  Rose  Show  has  been  definitely 
fixed  for  Saturday,  July  8.  Schedules  can  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  G.  Caselton,  Superintendant 
Gardener,  Crystal  Palace,  S.E. 

Hardy  Oranges.  —  In  his  annual  report 
Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (United  States),  states,  regarding  the 
production  of  new  Citrus  fruits ;  "  The  efforts 
that  have  been  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  matter  of 
producing  by  budding  new  Citrus  fruits,  so  as  to 
build  up  varied  industries  in  the  South,  have  met 
with  very  gratifying  results.  The  hardy  Oranges, 
which  have  been  secured  as  a  result  of  the 
crossing  of  the  sweet  Orange  with  the  hardy 
Japanese  Oranges,  are  now  ready  to  distribute, 
and  the  work  of  distribution  will  be  inaugurated 
in  the  coming  winter.  There  has  been  fruited 
ihis  year  for  the  first  time  a  sweet  Orange  of  the 
hardy  type.  This  is  an  accomplishment  which 
the  Department  hoped  for  when  it  first  inaugu- 
rated the  work.  The  other  new  Citrus  fruit  de- 
veloped from  the  Bureau's  investigations,  such 
as  the  new  Tangelo,  which  is  a  cross  between  the 
Tangerine  and  the  Pomelo,  a  new  velvet-skin 
Orange,  and  several  other  creations,  will  all  prove 
exceedingly  valuable  in  sections  where  the  cli- 
matic conditions  will  permit  the  growing  of  these 
more  tender  sorts." 


COBHAM   PAKK. 

{See  figs.  33,  34,  and  Supplementary  Illustration.) 

Ip  the  visitor  to  Cobham,  in  -urrey,  proceeds 
from  the  village  along  the  road  leading  to 
Effingham,  he  will  pass  by  the'pretty  old  church, 
cross  the  bridge  which  spans  the  river,  and  in 
about  five  minutes  come  upon  the  estate  of  C. 
Combe,  Esq.  The  estate,  and  |  even  the  gardens, 
will  be  found  on  either  side  of  the  road — on  the 
left  hand  the  dwelling-house,  pleasure  gardens, 
shrubbery,  lake,  &a. ;  and  on  the  right  hand  the 
kitchen  and  fruit  gardens,  including  the  glass- 
houses. The  view  of  the  house  shown  in  the 
Supplementary  Illustration  is  one  taken  from  the 
north  front,  at  some  distance  away,  and  having 
the  lake  for  the  foreground.  The  house  is  a  stone 
building,  and  was  erected  in  the  year  1872;  it 
stands. on  a  somewhat  steep  incline,  the  ground 
falling  from  the  south  to  the  north. 

The  lake  is  3  J  acres  in  extent,  and,  together 
with  running  streams,  gives  to  the  estate  the 
appearance  of  being  abundantly  watered.  The 
river  affords  facilities  for  boating,  and  the  lake  for 


fishing.  On  January  28,  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
the  lake  being  frozen  over,  a  good  area  for 
skating  was  afforded. 

There  are  plenty  of  timber  trees  in  the  grounds, 
and  numerous  Conifers  have  been  planted  during 
t'le  past  thirty  years  to  impart  a  furnished 
appearance  to  the  view  in  winter.  The  most 
prominent  subjects,  however,  are  several  old 
Cedars  that  were  probably  as  high  twenty  years 


area,  provides  dense  shade  from  sunshine,  and' 
is  a  popular  feature  of  the"  groands,!  r  A  more 
remarkable  tree  is  a  decrepid  specimen  of  the- 
common  Lime  about  CO  feet  high.  The  trunk  is- 
quite  hollow  for  several  feet  upwards  from  the 
base,  and  at  a  point  4  feet  or  so  high  decay  has- 
eaten  across  the  sides]  towards  the  back  of  the- 
trimk,  almost  as  a  saw  might  have  cut  it,. 
Though    the     sides     still    exist    therefore,    the? 


Fig.  33.— weeping  beech  in  the  gkounds  at  cobham  paek,  surrey. 


ago  as  they  are  to-day.  One  of  these,  on  the 
south  front  of  the  house,  towers  well  up  above 
the  building,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  iUiistration. 
It  is  a  noble  fellow,  albeit  the  leading  shoot 
was  lost  years  ago,  and  the  form  of  the  tree 
thereby  decreased  in  symmetry.  Of  the  younger 
Conifers  one  of  the  most  attractive  is  a 
specimen  of  Cedrus  atlantica  glauca  rather 
more  than  20  feet  high,  of  perfect  shape, 
and  making  rapid  growth  each  season.  On  the 
north-east  side  of  the  house  one  of  the  paths 
passes  under  the  Weeping  Beech  shown  in 
fig.  33.     This  tree   spreads  over   a  considerable 


principal  support  for  the  tree  is  at  the  back,  anii 
when  in  leaf,  under  the  influence  of  wind  the- 
trunk  from  above  the  point  where  decay  has^ 
destroyed  the  sides  nny  be  seen  to  sway  a  little- 
from  side  to  side,  but  is  yet  firmly  held  erect  by 
the  good  tissues  still  remaining  at  the  back  of 
the  trunk. 

There  are  several  borders  of  herbaceous^ 
perennial  plants  around  the  shrubberies,  and. 
stretches  of  beautiful  green  lawn  between  the 
trees  afford  charming  walks  from  the  dwelling- 
house.  Paths  also  extend  into  the  wood  or 
shrubbery  over  an  area  of  nearly  10  acres,  and  in 
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Qummer  are  very  appreciable.  On  the  south 
front  the  pleasure  -  ground  has  been  extended 
Tecently,  and  the  effect  from  this  aspect 
might  be  further  improved  in  the  same  direction 
sind  by  the  provision  of  a  flower-garden  with 
informal  beds. 

Kitchen  and  Fkuit-garden. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road  is  the  kitchen- 
■.garden,  of  about  four  acres  extent,  surrounded  by 
walls  which  are  put  to  excellent  use  in  the  culti- 
vation of  fruit-trees.  Pears,  Apricots,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Plums,  &c.,  trained  against  these 
•>waU8  crop  freely,  and  in  seasons  like  that  of  190i 
need  to  be  thinned  severely. 

Pigs  ripen  well  on  the  outside  walls,  but  are 
mot  nearly  so  successful  as  they  are  at  a  residence 
at  Bonchurcb,  Isle  of  Wight,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Combe's  son,  where  a  magnificent  wall-tree  of  the 
variety  Negro  Largo  is  the  best  in  the  neighbour- 


2  inches  high  in  frames,  and  are  already  through 
the  soil  in  the  open  garden,  as  also  are  Broad 
Beans.  Spring  Cabbages  appear  very  promising, 
and  Cauliflower  plants  under  hand-lights  are  in  a 
forward  condition  for  transplanting  when  the 
season  is  a  little  further  advanced. 

There  are  numerous  Peach-trees  under  glass, 
two  houses  with  hijj-shaped  roofs  having  a  length 
of  nearly  200  feet.  One  house  of  120  feet  length 
is  provided  with  means  of  heating,  and  the  other 
is  not.  All  the  best  varieties  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  cultivated  in  these  houses,  and 
the  trees  are  excellent  specimens  of  good 
training;  the  crops  observed  upon  them  from 
time  to  time  have  been  abundant.  Not- 
withstanding this,  very  heavy  crops  of  Tomatos 
are  obtained  from  the  same  houses  from 
plants  put  into  the  borders  and  trained  as  hori- 
zontal cordons.  The  earliest  Peaches  are  in 
another  lean-to  house,  which,  being  in  two  divi- 


FlG.   34.— GARDENEU'S   COTTAGE   COVERED   WITH   WISTARIA   AT   COBHAM    PARK. 


Giood,  although  standard  Fig-trees  in  the  open 
are  common  there.  The  kitchen  garden  plots  at 
Cobham  are  for  the  most  part  surrounded  by 
•espalier  fruit-trees,  and  though  some  of  these  are 
■aged,  such  specimens  are  being  gradually  removed 
-and  young  trees  of  the  best  varieties  planted  in 
■■their  stead.  There  is  an  orchard  on  rather 
■iiigher  ground  than  that  of  the  garden,  so  that 
altogether  the  garden  and  orchard  supply  ample 
•crops  of  hardy  fruits.  Kitchen-garden  produce, 
being  of  great  importance,  is  given  close  study, 
sand  such  crops  of  Onions,  Asparagus,  various 
Brassicas,  ic,  as  were  obtained  last  season  were 
ithe  result  of  an  intelligent  use  of  manures,  in 
wlhich  animal  and  chemical  manures  were 
employed.  Early  forcing  of  vegetables  is  carried 
•out  here  as  thoroughly  as  in  most  places,  for  at 
Christmas  there  were  supplies  of  new  Potatos, 
French  Beans,  Seakale,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Mushrooms,  &c.  The  Asparagus  is  forced  in 
frames  from  plants  raised  in  the  same  garden 
from  seeds.  Seakale  is  forced  in  the  permanent 
beds.       Peas    (Sutton's     Harbinger)     are     now 


sions,  affords  space  for  Fig-trees  also.  These 
Peach  trees  are  now  setting  their  flowers.  There 
are  four  vineries,  and  the  vines  show  the  same 
skilful  treatment  that  is  applied  to  other  depart- 
ments of  the  gardens.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  a  moderate  supply  of  well-preserved 
Grapes  in  bottles,  and  the  earliest  canes 
are  breaking  nicely  into  growth.  Melons  and 
Cucumbers  are  cultivated  in  sunk  pits  having 
span-shaped  roofs ;  young  Melon-plants  are  now 
making  growth,  and  large  supplies  of  Melons, 
Cucumbers,  and  Tomatos  are  produced  each 
season. 

There  are  several  plant-houses,  the  principal 
one  being  a  structure  of  considerable  size,  having 
a  span-roof.  It  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  one 
of  which  contains  a  first-class  collection  of 
Codiaeums  (Crotons),  Oordylines  (Dracajnas),  and 
like  foliage  plants,  whilst  the  other  is  furnished 
with  Palms  and  other  species  that  require  a  less 
degree  of  heat.  Codiamms  are  grown  with  better 
success  than  is  obtained  in  many  gardens ;  the 
plants  retain  their  foliage  well,  and  develop  extra 


good  colour.  They  are  propagated  by  '*  ringing," 
not  by  cuttings. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  good  displays  of 
Cyclamens,  Primulas,  and  other  winter  flowers 
Herbaceous  Calceolarias,  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison  Carnations,  Chrysanthemums,  Poin- 
settias.  Pelargoniums,  Coleus  thyrsoideus. 
Gloxinias,  Begonias,  &c.,  are  grown  in  numbers 
proportionate  with  the  means  at  hand. 

The  concluding  paragraph  in  this  note  may 
well  be  one  respecting  the  gardener's  cottage, 
depicted  in  fig.  34.  The  photograph  was  ob- 
tained last  spring,  when  the  magnificent  Wistaria 
sinensis  was  irresistible  with  its  prodigal  display 
of  flowers  and  liberal  perfume.  What  a  delightful 
cottage  the  picture  pourtrays  !  Its  occupier  is  Mr. 
William  Honess,  who  has  been  gardener  at 
Cobham  for  the  past  four  and  a  half  years, 
having  succeeded  his  father  in  the  position.  Mr. 
Honess's  experience  in  good  gardens  at  Keele, 
Hatfield,  Welbeck,  ie.,  is  now  of  the  greatest 
service  to  him.  In  August  last  his  friends  had 
the  pleasure  of  congratulating  him  upon  his  selec- 
tion of  a  fair  young  lady  from  the  locality  to 
share  with  him  "  Wistaria  Cottage." 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  docs  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  IIq 
opinions  expressed  by  his  Correspondents.) 
RIGHT     OR     LEFT-HANDED     DIGGING.— I     have 

always  looked  upon  the  man  as  a  ri>^ht-handed 
digger  who  held  the  top  of  tlie  spade  with  the  left 
hand  whilst  the  right  hand  moved  along  the 
helve  of  the  spade,  and  the  right  foot  drove  the 
spade  into  the  ground ;  the  leverage  is  obtained 
by  the  left  hand  at  the  top  of  the  spade,  but  the 
spadeful  is  lifted  and  turned  over  by  a  sympa- 
thetic motion  between  both  hands.  The  reverse 
of  these  positions  of  both  hands  and  feet  are,  in 
my  way  of  looking  at  it,  left-handed  diggers. 
But  the  spade  makes  no  complaint  so  long  as  it  is 
cleverly  and  masterly  handled  either  way.  "An 
Old  Digger." 

MYROBALAN  PLUM.—"  E.  M.,"  on  p.  4.5,  says 
he  '•  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Ward  that  this  Plum 
is  superior  to  Quickthorn  for  hedging  purposes, 
and  that  his  esperience  leads  him  to  say  th,at  it 
is  not  nearly  so  good  for  hedges  as  a  well-man- 
aged Quick;'"  adding,  "though  to  see  a  well- 
cultivated  hedge  of  the  latter  is  indeed  a  rarity/' 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye 
miles  of  Quick  hedges,  some  alongside  the  King's 
highway  from  Portarlington  to  Mount  Mellick,  at 
a  point  where  it  passes  through  the  '' Wilmott- 
Chetwoode "  estate.  These  hedges  are  4  feet 
through,  ij  feet  in  height,  and  are  rounded  at  the 
top,  and  as  the  result  of  close  annual  trimming 
from  the  first  year  of  planting  are  a  veritable 
network  of  short,  close  growth  from  the  base  to 
the  summit.  Other  examples  of  Quick  hedges  of 
a  different  type  may  be  seen  in  the  Inverleith 
Row  Nurseries,  Edinburgh.  Tiiese  are  (or  were 
some  years  ago)  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  through 
at  the  base,  narrowing  upwards  on  both  sides  to 
a  point  some  G  feet  from  the  ground.  These 
hedges  were  planted  a3  wind-screens  iu 
various  parts  of  the  nurseries  as  protection 
for  seedling  trees,  &c.,  and  were  pictures 
of  good  cultivation  ;  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  they  required  years  of  growth 
before  they  attained  this  solid,  uniform  mass 
of  thorny  growth  and  handsome  outline.  I 
could  also  name  estates  in  Wiltshire  in  which  it 
is  no  rarity  to  see  well-cultivated  Quick  hedges. 
However  I  may  remind  "  E.  M."  that  1  recom- 
mended the  Myrobalan  Plum  as  being  superior  to 
the  Quick  "as  regards  quickness  of  growth,  and 
impenetrablenesB  of  fence"  for  hedgiog  purposes. 
"  E.  M."  says  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  wait 
twelve  months  before  cutting  down  the  Myro- 
balan Plum  after  planting,  and  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  plants  should  be  cut  down  to  \\iLhin 
15  inches  of  the  ground  as  soon  as  planted. 
This  is  not  my  opinion,  as  I  prefer  any  kind  of 
plants  intended  for  permanent  hedges  to  push 
their  roots  well  into  the  ground,  and  make  free 
top-growth  the  first  year,  cutting  them  down  the 
following  spring.  "  E.M."  admits  that  the  "Myro- 
balan Plum  will  grow  nmch  more  r.ipidly  thau 
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Quick,"  adding  "  that  he  had  never  seen  a  thick 
base  to  any  hedfje  made  with  this  plant."  T  his 
no  doubt  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  plants 
were  not  pruned  to  within  a  foot  or  15  inches  of 
the  ground  the  first  year  after  planting,  as 
recommended  by  me  on  p.  29.  Or  it  may  have 
Tbetn  caused  by  the  plants  having  been  cut  down 
as  soon  as  planted,  in  order  not  to  waste  time. 
H.  W.  Ward. 

THE    EVESHAM    GARDENERS'     FRENCH    TRIP  : 
WILL  IT  BEAR  FRUIT  ?— Some  of  the  older  of  the 
Evesham  gardeners  have  expressed  themselves  as 
very  doubtful  of  the  result  of  trying  to  force 
Lettuce  after   the   French  method   in  Evesham, 
and  point  out  that  as  many  as  twenty  years  ago 
they  tried  to  force  Lettuce  under  the  bell-glasses 
is  done  near  Paris.     But  they  forget  that  they 
did  not  try  the  right  variety,  and  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  they  did  not  prepare  the  seed-bed  as 
the  Frenchman  does.      Everything  depends  upon 
that  work  being  properly  performed.     Then  it  is 
claimed  that  the  atmosphere  in  the  valley  of  the 
Avon  is  too  humid,  and  that  the  plants  will  damp 
off.     The  remedy  for  that  is  care  and  attention  in 
the  ventilation  of  the  frames  and  cloches.     The 
diiEculty  of  obtaining  manure  is  probably  more 
imaginary  than  real ;  it  can  be  bought  in    Bir- 
mingham at  a  reasonable  figure,  and  the  railway 
companies  are  certain  to  grant  special  rates,  for 
they  already  carry  manure  from  London  108  miles 
into  a  fruit-growing  district  for  4s.  6d.  a  ton.    They 
would   be  sure  to  do  the  same   for  Evesham  if 
properly  approached,  and  that  would  bring  the  cost 
of  the  manure  up  to  about  Gs.  a  ton.    Would  the 
Lettucetellif  grown?  is  also  asked;  andthe  answer 
to  that  is,  that  the  Frenchman    with   expenses 
heavier  than  those  of  the  Evesham  grower  can  send 
to   Covent  Garden  and  pay  a  freight  of  80s.   as 
against  the  Evesham  man's  25s.,  and  still  make  a 
handsome  profit.     The  experiment  is  to  be  made. 
In  a  week  or  so  the  retired  gardener  who  con- 
ducted the  Evesham  men  through  the  Vitry  and 
Ivry  gardens  will  be  in  Evesham  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  demonstrations  of  how  the  Frenchman 
sets  to  work.     It  is  hoped  that  he  will  be  accom- 
panied  by   another    gardener,   who   is   likely   to 
remain  in  the  district  for  at  least  two  yeais,  for  a 
very  large  firm  of  growers  are  negotiating  with  a 
man  to  take  an  engagement  for  that  period.     We 
shall  see  what  we  shall  see.     Within  the  last  few 
weeks  a  large  number  of  glasshouses  have  betn 
built  close    to    Evesham,   and    from  this    it   is 
evident  that  some  of  the  younger  generation  of 
gardeners   realise   the   importance  of   branching 
out  in  a  fresh  direction.     It  has  always  been  a 
source  of  surprise  that  in  this  fertile  valley  so 
little  use  was  made  of  glass,  but  this  is  now  fast 
disappearing.  Perhaps  in  no  branch  of  their  work 
do  the  Evesham  men  need  instruction  so  much  as 
in  the  packing  and   grading  of  their  frnit  and 
vegetables.      Of   recent  years   there  has  been  a 
steady  improvement  in  this  direction,  and  less  is 
heard  of  the  pernicious  and  injurious  habit  of 
**  topping,"  for  which  the  district  held  an  unenviable 
notoriety,  but  there   is  still  need  for  great  im- 
provement.    A  case  bearing  on  the  necessity  of 
grading  fruit  occupied  Judge  Ingham  and  a  jury 
for   some    hours  on  Saturday   last.     A   gardener 
and   dealer,   of    Hampton,   near   Evesham,   sued 
a     firm     of     brokers      of     Covent    Garden     for 
jE39  2s.  lOd.  for  breach    of  contract  in  the  pur- 
chase of  300  "pots  "  of  Blenheim  Apples  at  5s.  a 
pot,  the    damages    representing    the    difference 
between  the   contract  price   and  what  plaintiff 
realised    when    defendants     refused     to    accept 
delivery.    The  contract  was  not  disputed,  and  in 
it  defendants  contracted  to  buy  300  pots  of  best 
Blenheims  at  5s.  a  pot,  all  the  small  to  be  sorted 
out.    Two  consignments  of  Apples  were  sent,  and 
both  were  refused  on  the  ground  that  there  were 
a   large    proportion    of    seconds   included.      The 
difficulty  with   regard   to  the  first  consignment 
was  adjusted,  but  when  the  second  lot  arrived 
the    defendants    refused    to    accept    any    more, 
so    plaintiff    had    to    sell    the    Apples   as    best 
he    could.       It    was    suggested     on     behalf     of 
plaintiff      that     defendants     found      that     they 
had  bought  the  Apples  very  dear,  and  wanted  to 
get  out  of  the  deal.     A  sample  of  the  second  con- 
signment was  produced  by  defendants,  and  a  lot 
of  expert  evidence  called,  the  consensus  of  opinion 
on  that  side  being  that  the  sample  contained  a 
large  proportion   of  seconds,  and  that   the   test 


were  not  very  special.  For  the  plaintiff  evidence 
was  called  to  the  effect  that  the  fruit  was  sorted, 
and  that  only  best  Blenheims  were  sent.  After 
a  very  long  hearing  the  Judge  summed  up  in  the 
following  words;  "The  only  question  I  shall  ask 
the  jury  is;  'Were  the  Apples  which  were  re- 
jected best  Apples  from  which  all  the  small  had 
been  sorted  out?  You  have  heard  the  expert 
evidence  and  you  have  seen  the  Apples.  It  is 
for  you  to  decide  the  question.' "  The  jury  after 
some  consultation  answered  the  question  in  the 
negative,  but  intimated  that  they  would  like  to 
make  a  remark.  This,  however,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  do.  Judgment  was  accordingly  entered 
for  defendants  with  costs.  The  defendants  had 
entered  a  counter-claim,  but  withdrew  it  with  the 
exception  of  one  item,  8s.  6d.  for  three  empties, 
which  was  admitted,  and  for  which  judgment  for 
them  was  entered.  S. 

EARLY  AND  LATE  PEACHES.  —  In  reply 
to  "L.,"  Isle  of  Wight,  on  page  61,  in  my 
opinion  the  best  early  varieties  of  Peaches  are 
Alexander,  Waterloo,  Amsden  June,  and  Hale's 
Early.  These  four  varieties  ripen  in  very  close 
succession — so  close  indeed,  that  the  second  and 
third  mentioned  could  well  be  dispensed  with  in 
gardens  where  space  is  limited.  The  best  late 
varieties  of  Peaches  are  Crimson  Galande, 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  Sea  Eagle.  If  "L.  "  has 
room  only,  for  say  six  Peach  trees,  I  should 
recommend  the  following  varieties; — Alexander, 
Hale's  Early,  Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  Violette 
Hative,  Crimson  Galande,  and  Sea  Eagle,  which 
are  all  excellent  varieties  in  every  respect,  being 
good  growers  and  free  bearers  of  fine,  handsome 
fruits  which  colour  well  and  are  of  excellent 
flavour  when  well  ripened.  If  space  would 
permit  of  three  more  trees  being  planted  in  the 
cool-house  referred  to.  Early  Rivers,  Lord  Napier, 
and  Pine-apple  Nectarines  would  yield  a  fairly 
good  succession  of  large,  handsome  friiits  of 
good  quality.  H.  W.  Ward. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  TltD  DOWN. — The  illus- 
tration of  "  tied  down "  Chrysanthemums  on 
p.  53  is  perhaps,  from  a  pictural  point  of  view, 
rather  taking,  but  I  imagine  few  gardeners  will 
attempt  to  copy  Mr.  W.  C.  Smith  in  his  delicate 
and  (to  me)  very  painful  task  of  destroying  the 
natural  beauty  of  habit  that  each  variety  pos- 
sesses, besides  rendering  the  flowers  useless  for 
cut  purposes.  It  would  be  much  better  to  select 
dwarf-growing  kinds,  of  which  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  varieties,  for  the  purpose.  It  cuttings  be 
taken  from  the  top  growths  at  the  end  of  May, 
and  the  plants  grown  on  in  5  or  0-inch  pots,  they 
will  make  admirable  subjects  for  placing  on  the 
front  row  of  the  stage,  attaining  a  height  of  about 
15  inches.  Assuming  that  the  Chrysanthemums 
are  grown  as  bush  plants,  they  should  not  be  of 
the  height  mentioned,  5  to  7  feet  being  far  too 
tall.  Your  correspondent  does  not  state  that  his 
plants  are  grown  as  bush  plants,  but  I  infer  this 
from  the  number  of  plants  grown  in  each  pot,  and 
from  the  photograph  of  the  distorted  plants  on 
the  front  stage.  A.  Jefferies,  Moor  Hall  Oardens, 
Essex. 

CEDRUS  DEODARA  ALBA  SPICA  (see  p.  59).— 
Our  trees  of  the  above  variety  of  Cedar  are  all 
of  pyramidal  shape,  and  each  has  a  good  leading 
shoot.  I  recently  saw  about  fifty  trees  growing  in 
a  nursery,  but  did  not  notice  one  of  spreading 
habit.  Are  Mr.  Harris's  trees  much  exposed  to 
strong  winds  ?  C.  Page,  Dropmore  Gardens, 

APPLE  LANE'S  PRINCE  ALBERT. — Here  in  Co. 
Kilkenny  this  Apple  is  very  satisfactory ;  in  fact, 
were  I  limited  to  one  variety  I  should  grow  Lane's 
Prince  Albert.  With  regard  to  its  cropping 
capabilities,  my  experience  is  that  young  trees 
(on  both  the  Crab  and  Paradise  stocks)  generally 
crop  so  heavily  that  if  not  severely  thinned  the 
fruits  would  eventually  weaken  the  trees.  Young 
trees  never  fail  to  carry  a  crop.  The  fruits 
develop  an  excellent  colour  for  the  variety,  in 
proof  of  which  I  may  say  that  at  Dublin  fruit 
show,  held  in  October  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  we  were  placed  1st  in  a 
class  in  which  there  were  fifty-three  competitors, 
and  were  1st  also  at  Belfast  in  November.  The 
fruits  do  not  keep  well  so  late  as  March,  but  at 
present  they  are  good  and  firm,  and  are  very  good 
eating  even  uncooked.  The  variety  has  been  largely 


planted  in  this  district  during  the  last  two  years,, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  I  do  not  know  any  variety  likely  to- 
give  better  returns.  Bismarck  is  another  variety 
that  is  proving  satisfactory  in  these  gardens, 
making  healthy  growth  and  cropping  exceedingly- 
well.  I  may  say  the  soil  here  is  of  a  warm,  light 
nature.  J.  G.  JF.,  Uesslorough.  [Our  corre- 
spondent sent  excellent  specimens  of  both  varieties. 
Ed.] 

I  have  found  this  Apple  to  be  by  far  the- 

most  certain  cropper,  surpassing  in  this  respect 
both  Newton  Wonder  and  Alfriston.  The  latter 
variety  does  not  finish  well  here,  and  consequently 
shrivels  with  keeping.  I  find  Newton  Wonder- 
keeps  for  the  longest  period,  while  Lane's  Prince- 
Albert  keeps  well  to  the  end  of  February.  I 
should  certainly  adyise  growers  in  this  district  tc* 
plant  the  variety,  as  it  is  a  sure  cropper,  ffeo. 
Ellis,  Nidd  Hall  Garderts,  Ripley,  Torks. 

Mr.  Thomas  Salsbury  in  a  recent  issue- 
asked  for  growers'  opinions  of  that  excellent 
Apple  Lane's  Prince  Albert.  We  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  in  our  opinion  it  has  no  equal, 
its  croppin  g  capabilities  are  not  comparable  with 
those  of  any  other  culinary  Apple,  and  with  regard 
to  its  colour  and  appearance  we  saw  several  tons- 
of  this  Apple  almost  as  highly  coloured  as  that 
grand  dessert  variety  Worcester  Pearmain. 
Bramley's  Seedling  runs  it  very  close  in  cropping: 
capabilities,  but  in  weight  we  find  Lane's  Prince- 
Albert  far  ahead.  A  small  fruit  of  the  latter- 
variety  will  turn  the  scale  at  J  lb.,  and  wiU  keep- 
in  condition  till  the  end  of  March,  being  now  in 
as  good  condition  as  when  picked.  No  doubt 
your  correspondent  picked  his  fruits  before  they 
were  ready  for  gathering.  Mr.  Nye,  Manager,, 
jyalpole  Orchard  Co.,  Walpole,  Wisbech. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. -.Hjiiannct  for  1905,  froiiv 
Messrs.  Keut  A  Brjdou,  Darhiigton.— A  Pocket-book.. 
from  Messrs.  Bakers,  nurseryiueu,  Wolverliampton 
and  Codsall.  -Nova  Scotia  :  Proviticiul  Uovcriiment  Crtij^- 
Jieport,  November,  1904.  Tlie  whole  season  proved  un- 
favourable to  growth  in  many  parts  of  the  Province,  hut 
the  failure  is  not  serious  enough  to  discourage  the 
hopes  of  the  farmers  for  the  future.  —  Cassetl's  Popular 
Gardt'nvig.—  The  Faraway  House  .Tournal,  .January.  This 
■  is  the  Journal  of  tlie  Students  of  Iho  Electrical,  Stan- 
dardizing. Testing,  and  Training  Institution  in  Charing 
Cross  Rodd.— The  Ha)iana  in  llawaii.  By  J.  E.  Higgins- 
From  the  Hawaii  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. - 
Bulletin  No.  7.— The  Koual  Gardeji  Diarii  and  Dailir 
Kcmcmbrancer  for  1905.  From  Messrs.  W.  Wood  &  Son, 
Wood  Green,  Loudon.— Jjidex  Semiiium  in  liortis  musa 
Parisiensis,  anno  1904  Colleclornin  (Seed-list  from  Ihe 
Natural  History  Museum,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Rue 
Cuvicr,  Paris).— From  the  University  of  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.  Circular  No.  82 :  TItc 
J'/ii/ficai  Improvement  oj  Soils  (with  special  reference  to 
the  value  ot  oiganic  matter,  by  J.  G.  Mosier  ,  and  Bul- 
letin No.  95  ;  The  More  Pmportant  Insect  Injuries  to  Indian- 
Corn,  by  S.  A.  Forbes. 


NEW    OR    NOTEWORTHY   PLANTS. 


CYPEIPEDIUM  GRATRIXI  ANUM; 
(Sect.  PAPHIOPEDILUM),  Hoet.  SANDER, 
Undek  this  name  Messrs.  Sander  &  Son,  ot 
St.  Albans,  exhibited  as  anew  species  theplanthere- 
illustrated  (fig.  35).  The  flowers  have  so  much  of 
the  appearance  of  those  of  some  forms  of  C.  insigne 
or  of  C.  exul,  if  that  be  considered  as  distinct, 
that  its  position  as  a  separate  species  is  a  matter 
of  opinion,  but  the  habit  is  different,  and  we  are- 
told  that  the  leaves  are  broader  than  in  any  form, 
of  C.  exul.  The  plant  is  tufted,  the  leaves  20  cent, 
long,  4  cent,  wide,  coriaceous,  glabrous,  linear- 
oblong,  channelled  in  the  middle  of  the  upper- 
surfac?,  midrib  prominent  beneath,  tapering  to  the 
base,  where  they  are  sharply  folded  and  purple- 
spotted.  Apex  rounded,  minutely  notched.  Tlie- 
flowers  measure  11 — 12  cent,  across  at  their 
widest  expansion,  and  are  borne  on  a  scape- 
which  is  covered  near  the  top  with  fine  purplish 
hairs.  Bract  oblong  lanceolate,  purple-dotted, 
conduplicate,  rather  shorter  than  the  three-sided,, 
three-ridged  ovary.  Standard  broadly  obovate 
undulate,  puberulous  on  the  outer  surface,  con- 
tracted birt  not  recurved  at  the  base ;  greenish 
at  the  base  and  for  two-thirds  of  its  length ; 
upper  portion  and  margins  porcelain  -  white,, 
the    whole    studded   with    rather    large,   nearly 
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circular  purple  spot?.  Lower  sepal  about  half  the 
size  of  the  upper  one,  shorter  than  or  very  slightly 
exceeding  the  length  of  the  lip,  oblong,  greenish 
with  a  few  purplish  dots;  lateral  petals  spread- 


shining  projecting  boss  near  the  apex.  The  most 
striking  differences  between  this  plant  and 
C.  exul  are  to  be  found  in  the  habit,  foliage,  and 
in  the  standard,  which  tapers  to  the  base,  and 


©bituarp. 


John      Kitley.— We    regret    to    have    tc 
announce  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Kitley,  for  the 


Cj/^^f^pcHRgr' 


Fig.   35. — CYPRIPEDIUM   (§  P.VPIIIOPEDILU.M)   GRlTKtXlANU.M    (HORT.   SANDER). 
Flowers  greenish-yellow,  dorsal  sepal  porcelain-white  above,  purple-spotted 


ing,  slightly  incurved,  oblong  -  spatulate,  wavy 
at  the  margins,  pale  greenish  -  brown,  and 
shining ;  lip  of  a  similar  but  deeper  colour,  with 
a  shell-like  convolute  prolongation  on  either  side  ; 
column  slightly  hairy  at  the  base ;  staminode 
roundish,  flattened,  yellowish,  villosulous,  with  a 


in   the   side-lobes    of    the    lip,  which    are    more 
prolonged.     The  plant  is  a  native  of  Annam. 

The  drawing  was  made  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Sander,  and  the  description  was  drawn 
up  from  a  specimen  kindly  furnished  by  those 
gentlemen.  M  T.  M. 


past  few  years  manager  to  the  Orchard  Company, 
Ltd.,  Scotby,  Cirlisle.  Mr.  Kitley  w.-n  well 
known  as  a  praoticil  horticulturist,  and  wj?  will 
versed  in  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  For  raiaf 
years  ho  managed  the  extensive  estates  of  EjtUl,"- 
murchus,  Inverness-shire,  removing  from  there  t« 
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Warwick,  from  tlience  to  Derby,  and  finally 
ending  bis  useful  career  at  Scotby,  where  Lis 
integrity  won  for  him  the  esteem  of  all  those  who 
came  in  contact  with  him.  He  leaves  a  widow, 
four  daughters  and  two  sons  to  mourn  his  loss. 

James  Edward  Ransome. — On  January  30, 
in  London,  after  a  short  illness,  James  Edward 
Kansome,  of  Holme  Wood,  Ipswich,  aged  65  years. 


SOCIETIES^ 


Fim/fi's  on  Peack-trcc.  —  Mr.  HooPEH  brouglit  a 
fungus  found  growing  on  a  Peach-tree.  Mr.  Massee 
took  the  specimen  to  report  upon  at  the  next  meeting. 

Spirits  of  Tar  for  Wounds  on  Trees.— '^Iv,  Hooper 
asked  -whether  this  might  be  used,  and  both  Mr. 
GonDON  and  Mr.  8hea  spoke  of  excellent  results 
arising  from  its  use. 

CycUihicn-leavcs  discoloured.— Dr.  Cooke  reported 
on  Cyclamen-leaves  received  froni  Stevenage  that  the 
rusty  spots  showed  no  sign  of  fungus.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  injury  was  probably  caused  by  a 
mite  simihtr  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  Begonia-mite. 


THE    BOYAIi    HORTICULTURAIi. 
Scientific  Comiuittee. 

JANUARY  24.— Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters.  F.R.S. 
(in  the  chair)  ;  Drs.  Cooke  and  llendle  ;  Messr.s. 
Michael,  Massee,  Saunders,  Bowles,  Shea,  Gordon, 
Odell,  Hooper,  Holmes,  Chittenden  {Hon.  Sec). 

Hcnslow  Testimonial. —Dr.  Masters  reported  on 
this,  and  announced  that  the  presentation  woidd  be 
made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  in 
March. 

Biff  Bud  in  Hazel. — Mr.  Saunders  reported  upon 
this  as  follows  :^"The  Hazel  buds  are  certainly 
attacked  by  mites,  which  very  much  resemble  the 
Black  Currant  mite  Ijoth  in  appearance  and  in  their 
manner  of  life,  but  according  to  the  great  authority  on 
these  creatures  (Dr.  A.  Nalepa)  they  are  different 
species.  If  he  is  correct,  the  mites  from  the  Nut 
bush  would  probably  not  attack  the  Currant  bushes. 
The  species  attacking  the  Hazel  is  Eriophyes  Avellanae. 
the  otlier  is  E.  ribis.  The  study  of  this  genus  of  mites  is 
Ycry  dirticult,  as  the  mites  are  quiteinvisible  to  the  naked 
eye;  consequently  the  mounting  of  specimens  for  examin- 
ation under  the  microscoi>e  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task. 
These  mites  attack  plantain  a  great  variety  of  way.s, 
some  attacking  the  buds,  others  the  leaves,  forming 
blisters  on  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  'Pear-leaf 
blister  mite,'  or  curling  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  like 
the  species  which  attacks  the  Hawthorn,  or  forming 
the  galls  like  little  coral  beads  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Maple,  or  the  curious  '  nail  galls'  on  the 
leaves  of  the  Lime.  If  the  Nut-bushes  are  badly 
attacked,  I  should  certainly  root  them  up  and  burn 
tiiem  ;  otherwise  cut  out  the  infested  shoots  and  burn 
them,  keeping  a  good  look-out  for  further  infestation, 
which  should  be  at  once  treated  in  the  same  manner." 
Mr.  Michael  remarked  that  it  was  extremely  unlikely 
that  the  same  species  of  mite  would  attack  plants  so 
widely  different  as  the  Hazel  and  the  Currant,  although 
species  are  known  that  attack  mure  than  one  plant. 
Mr.  Gordon  stated  that  he  had  seen  Hazel  growing 
near  lilack  Currants  attacked  by  the  bud-mite,  while 
that  in  other  parts  of  tlie  same  garden  was  free  ;  but 
this  might  have  been  because  the  conditions  were 
favourable  for  both  kinds  of  mite. 

Spots  on  Pht/Uocactws. — Dr.  Cooke  reported  as 
follows  on  this: — "The  dark  convex  spots  near  the 
edge  were  hard  and  somewhat  resembled  *'sclerotia," 
but  no  mycelium  or  spawn  could  he  found,  nor  auy- 
tliing  whicii  could  he  construed  into  a  fungoid  structure. 
"What  the  dark  bodies  are  must  still  remain  as  a 
'puzzle  for  the  curious.'  " 

Branch  of  Ash  Fasciated. — Mr.  Odeij.  showed  a 
specimen  of  this  common  growth,  cut  from  the  tree 
10  feet  above  the  ground. 

SJime-fungus  on  Walnut. — Mr.  Davidson  sent  a 
Walnut  having  the  fimgus  Phycomyces  nitens  growing 
upon  it. 

Mite  on  Bark  of  Apple. — Ifr.  Griggs  sent  a  piece 
of  Apple-bark  infested  witli  the  mite  Orohutta  lapidaria. 
The  mite  is  frequent  upon  the  hark  of  Apple-trees, 
hut  causes  no  injury  to  them. 

Disease  of  Bccch-trccs. — Dr.  Cooke  reported  upon  the 
specimens  sent  to  the  last  meeting,  on  which  the 
common  fungus,  Tubercularia  vulgaris,  was  growing. 
The  stumps  grooving  near  by  had  another  fungus, 
Xylaria  hypoxylon,  upon  them. 

Pear,  Diseascd.—  The  decay  in  the  Pear  brought  to 
the  last  meeting  by  Mr.  Shea,  which  appeared  as 
brown  spots  in  the  Hesh,  nothing  being  visible  on  the 
outside.  Dr.  Cooke  attributed  to  the  fungus  which 
caused  the  "brown  rot"  of  fruit,  and  to  which  the 
black  Apple  recently  exhibited  also  probably  owed  its 
peculiar  appearance. 

ft'all    on    Eucalyptus    occidcnialis.  —  Mr.    Hoi-MES 

showed  specimens  of  this  on  bark,  known  commercially 

as  Mallet-bark.     A  large  quantity  is  being   imported 

:  from  Australia  for  tanning  purposes.     Mr.  Sauni>EKH 

took  the  specimen  to  examine  further. 

Spraying  Apparatus. — Mr.  Holsies  also  showed  a 
simjile  form  of  spraying  apparatus  which  is  shortly  to 
be  put  upon  the  market. 


GAUDENERS'  HOYAL  BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION. 
WORCESTER  AUXILIARY. 

January  l(i.  —  This  branch  held  their  annual 
meeting  at  Worcester  on  the  above  date.  Owing  to 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  Sir  Frederick  Godson, 
M.P.,  Mr.  W.  Crump  was  voted  to  the  chair. 

A  most  satisfactory  balance  sheet  on  the  year's 
working  was  presented  and  adopted,  the  accounts 
showing  a  balance  of  over  £100  to  the  good.  Upwards 
of  £10  net  had  been  received  by  the  Society  from  the 
opening  of  Madresfield  Court  Gardens  during  last  May. 
Three  sums  of  5  guineas  each  from  this  collection  were 
offered  and  accepted  by  three  members  of  the 
Auxiliary,  willing  to  contribute  similar  sums  and  thus 
constitute  themselves  life  members,  at  the  same  time 
doubling  the  amount  originally  available  for  handing 
over  to  the  parent  Society. 

There  being  no  county  candidate  this  year  votes 
were  given  optionally  to  the  most  deserving  candidates. 
The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  before  this  auxiliary 
branch  was  formed  more  money  was  received  from 
headquarters  by  pensioners  in  this  county  than  was 
subscribed  by  the  whole  of  the  gardeners  and  gentry 
in  the  same  area. 

Altogether  some  £775  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
parent  Society.  Still,  it  was  felt  I*}'  all  the  members 
that  there  were  many  gardeners  in  the  county  who 
ought  to  become  guinea  subscribers,  and  it  was  finally 
resolved  that  every  member  should  try  to  introduce 
one  fresh  member  <luring  1905.  Also  that  more 
gardens  could  be  opened  to  visitors  and  thus  benefit 
the  Society,  as  is  done  at  Madresfield  Court,  if  their 
employers'  consent  could  be  obtained  by  those  in  charge. 
Madresfield  Court  Gardens  will  be  again  opened  on  the 
first  Thursday  in  Mav.  Corr. 


was  received  with  very  great  regret.  Mr.  Andrew.^ 
said  he  should  always  take  an  interest  in  the  Society, 
and  would  do  all  he  could  for  it  ;  but  the  time  had 
come  when  he  must  ask  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden 
and  responsibilities  of  the  secretaryship.  Eventually 
the  question  was  referred  to  a  sub-committee. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

January  10.  — At  the  meeting  held  on  the  above 
date  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  staged  a 
fine  group  of  plants,  amongst  which  were  several  good 
Cypripcdiums.  Awards  of  Merit  were  given  to  Zygo- 
petalum  x  Mackayo-crinitum,  a  handsome,  intensely- 
coloured  flower ;  Cypripedium  x  nitens  var.  splen- 
dida,  C.  X  nitens  var.  "  Mammoth,"  C.  >'.  Phoebe 
var.  exquisita,  and  C.  x  Lady  AVimborne.  A  First- 
claBS  Certificate  was  awarded  to  C.  x  Rolfete  var. 
atupenda  {Silver  Medal). 

E.  AsHWORTH,  Esq.,  Wilmslow  (gr.,  Mr.  Holbrook), 
exhibited  Cypripedium  x  vexillarium  var.  Rougierii 
and  Cattleya  chocoensis  alba,  the  latter  having 
previously  been  dealt  with  by  the  Committee. 

Philip  Smith,  Esq.,  Sale  (gr.,  Mr.  Kitchin), 
exhibited  a  good  plant  of  Cypripedium  -■>  J.  Howe. 

A.  Warrurton,  Esq.,  Haslingden,  staged  three  fine 
Cyprii)edes,  viz.,  C.  ■  Euryades  Sander's  var.,  C.  >: 
aurcum  var.  Hyeana  (both  of  wliich  received  First- 
class  Certificates),  and  a  seedling  from  C.  Leeanura 
var.  Alhertiana  x  C.  insigne,  which  was  given  an 
Award  of  Blerit. 

M.  Vuylsteke,  Ghent,  staged  a  small  and 
interesting  groiq)  of  various  hybrid  Odontoglossums 
(Vote  of  Thanks). 

Messrs.  J.  Cowan  k  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gateacre,  had  a  good 
group  of  Odontoglossuius,  Cattleyas,  Cypripedes,  &c., 
for  which  a  Silver  Medal  was  awarded. 

G.  AV,  Law-Schofield,  Esq.,  Rawtenstall  (gr., 
Mr.  Shill),  obtained  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  well-grown 
collection  of  distinct  Cypripedes,  principally  hybrids, 
amongst  which  was  a  fine  form  of  C.    ■    Euryades. 

Mr.  D.  McLeod,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  was  given  a 
Vote  of  Thanks  for  a  small  group  of  Cypripedes. 
P.  W.  

WOODBRIDGE    HORTICULTURAL. 

January  20. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wood- 
bridge  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  the  above 
date.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  John  Loder,  J.P. 
There  was  a  large  attendance. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  John  Andrews)  reported 
that  the  .£25  Rose  Challenge  Cup  had  Ijeen  won  four 
times  by  Mr.  Cant,  of  Colchester,  and  therefore 
became  his  pro]»erty.  It  was  resolved  that  a  prize  of 
£5  be  given  this  year  instead  of  a  cup. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  annoimced  that  he  must  tender 
his  resignation  after  this  year's  show.     This  decision 


LONDON  DAHLIA  UNION. 

January  24.— A  meeting  of  the  suiijiorters  of  the 
Union  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street, 
on  the  above  date.  Mr.  John  Green,  Chairman  of  the 
Union  presided,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance  ;  in 
addition  a  number  of  letters  were  received  promising 
continued  support.  The  Annual  Report  congratulated 
the  members  on  the  success  of  the  exhibition  held  at 
Earl's  Court  in  September  last. 

There  was  keen  competition  in  most  of  the  classes, 
especially  in  that  for  twelve  bunches  of  Cactus  Dahlias. 
Mr.  Gledstanes  has  generously  promised  to  continue  his 
prizes  in  l'J05  and  in  190G. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  holding  an  annual 
exhibition  m  the  Prince's  Hall  at  Earl's  Court  during 
the  third  week  in  September  in  the  present  year.  The 
balance  sheet  showed  an  income  of  £69  Is.  Ot?.,  and  an 
expenditure  of  just  over  £07,  leaving  a  small  balance  to 
be  carried  forward.  Sir.  John  Green  was  re-elected 
Chairman  of  the  Union,  and  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Secretary, 
and  both  were  thanked  for  their  past  services.  Much 
regret  was  expressed  at  the  absence  of  the  Secretary 
through  illness. 


CROYDON    HORTICULTURAL 
MUTUAL    IMPROVEMENT. 

January  25. — The  fifth  annual  dinner  was  held  at 
the  Greyhound  Hotel  on  the  above  date,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Reid  (President  of  the  Society), 
the  vice-chair  being  taken  by  Mr.  R.  Hooper  Pearson, 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  The  tables  were  decor- 
ated witli  plants  and  flowers. 

The  attendance  was  large,  the  arrangements  were 
perfect,  and  the  gathering  was  a  most  successfiU  and 
pleasant  one,  affording  every  encouragement  for  the 
holding  of  similar  meetings  in  the  future.  When  the 
Chairman  had  proposed  the  toast  of  "  The  King,"  the 
Vice-Chairman  proposed  that  of  "The  Society,"  which 
he  said  had  now  133  members.  He  hoped  the  Society 
woidd  continue  to  progress,  and  that  it  would  give 
attention  to  the  science  as  well  as  to  the  practice  of 
gardening,  and  thus  ^help  gardeners  and  employers  to 
obtain  the  utmost  pleasure  and  profit  from  their 
gardens. 

Mr.  Douglas  Young  supported  the  toast,  and  Mr. 
H.  Boshier  (Hon.  Secretary)  in  reply  gave  a  very 
encouraging  account  of  the  Society's  circumstances. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Mills  gave  "Kindred  Societies,"  and  this 
was  responded  to  by  Dr.  Jackson. 

The  Chairman  presented  the  prizes  awarded  for 
essays,  the  prize-winners  being  as  follows:  "Pruning 
and  Training  of  Hardy  Fruit  Trees,"  1st,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Briscoe;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook:  "Birds  of  Our 
Gardens,"  1st,  Mr.  J.  Sugdeu  ;  2nd,  Mr.  H.  Peckham. 

Other  toasts  included  that  of  "The  Chairman,"  and 
"  The  Horticultural  and  Local  Press.' 

The  proceedings  were  enlivened  bj-  songs  and 
instrumental  music. 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Janu.\ry  25. — A  meeting  of  the  Committee  which 
carried  out  the  Market  Show  at  Essex  Hall  on  Decem- 
ber 14  last  was  held  at  Carr's  Restaurant  on  the  above 
date  Mr.  R.  Ballantine,  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
l)residing.  The  secretary,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  presented  a 
balance-sheet  showing  receipts  from  subscriptions  of 
£20  10s.  Gd.  ;  medals  given  as  prizes,  £8  18s.  Sd.  ; 
tickets  sold  and  payments  at  the  doors  amotmted  to 
£2  10s.  Or?.  ;  showing  a  total  of  £37  V.)s.  3d.  On  the 
credit  side  medals  wore  awarded  to  the  value  of 
£21  7s.  \)d.  ;  hire  of  hall,  £5  5s.  ;  printing  and  circu- 
lating the  schedule,  £1  15s.  ;  show  expenses,  £8  3s.  Id.  ; 
leaving  a  small  balance  to  be  carried  forward.  Great 
satisfaction  was  expressed  that  the  show  receipts  had 
covered  all  the  expenses.  A  general  opinion  was 
expressed  that  the  show  should  be  rejieated  during  the 
present  year,  and  various  suggestions  were  thrown 
out,  all  of  which  will  be  considered  by  the  Committee 
at  a  meeting  to  be  held  shortly. 

In  the  evening  a  large  number  of  supporters  of  the 
show  dined  together  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  under  the 
presidency  of  5lr.  R.  liallantinc,  the  tables  being  pret- 
tily decorated  with  Chrysanthemums  supplied  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Prickett.  Mr.  D.  Ingamells  acted  as  dinne- 
secretary,  and  everything  passed  otf  in  the  pleasantest 
manner  possible.  Great  satisfaction  was  expressed  at 
the  first  appearance  of  Mr.  R.  Dean  after  his  severe 
illness. 

ABERDEEN    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  Round  Room, 
Music  Hall  Buildings.  Aberdeen,  on  Saturday  evening, 
28th  ult.  Mr.  J.  C.  Mintv  presided  in  the  absence  of 
the  usual  chairman,  Mr.  Esslemout.     The  Committee's 
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st.atement  showed  that  the  Society  was  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  The  annual  exhibition  was  hehl  on 
the  ISth  and  IDth  November,  and  they  had  to 
congi'atuhite  themselves  on  its  success.  The  total 
UxxkU  at  the  credit  of  the  Society  was  now  £11)5  On.  lie?. 
The  total  income  for  the  year  was  £414  8.s.,  and  they 
had  increased  their  balance  by  £49.  The  Report  was 
unanimously  adopted.  The  meeting  then  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  office-bearers,  when  the  following  were 
elected  : — Hon.  President,  Lord  Provost  Walker ; 
President,  Mr.  James  Ksslemont ;  Vice-President,  Mr. 
A.  K\'noch.  A  committee  of  twenty  was  also  elected. 
Ml'.  M.  H.  Sinclair  was  reappointed  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  It  was  decided  to  hold  this  year's  show  on 
November  17  and  IS. 


GARDENERS'  DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

REDHILL,  REIGATE  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'. 
—  This  Society  held  its  fortnightly  meeting  ou 
January  17,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound  in  the  chair,  there  being 
about  ninety  members  present.  The  subject  of  the 
lecture  was  "Tiie  luHueuce  of  Manure  on  Plants," 
given  by  Mr.  Howard,  of  Wye  College,  who  has  arranged 
to  give  a  series  of  three  lectures  on  this  subject.  Mr. 
Howard  dealt  in  a  very  lucid  and  comprehensive 
manner  with  his  subject,  pointing  out  tlie  best  methods 
of  storing  and  preserviug  stable  or  animal  manure  in 
order  to  maintain  all  the  manurial  properties  until 
applied  to  the  plant.  He  also  went  very  minutely 
into  the  analysis  of  artificial  manures.  A  very  helpful 
and  interesting  discussion  followed. 

CARDIFF  GARDENERS'.— At  a  meeting  held  at  the 
Sandringham  Hotel  on  Tuesday,  January  :^4,  Mr.  T. 
Clarke  presiding,  !Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer,  Cardiff  Castle,  gave 
a  very  interesting  lecture,  entitled  "Plants  and  Floral 
Decorations  Suitable  for  a  Private  Establishment." 
Many  valuable  hints  were  given  upon  the  colouring  of 
foliage  and  upon  other  details.  Tlie  lecturer  advised 
thcuse  of  very  light  and  graceful  flowersand  foliage  for 
dinner-table  decoration,  and  the  use  of  the  most 
graceful  plants  for  grouping  about  the  interior  of  the 
mansion.  Mr.  Mayne  opened  the  discussion,  which  was 
well  taken  up  by  the  members.  J.  J. 

CHELMSFORD  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.— At 
the  weekly  meeting  on  Friday,  January  27,  Mr. 
Hammond,  of  Widford,  gave  a  paper  on  "  Orchids."  He 
traced  the  history  of  their  introduction  into  England, 
and  referred  to  the  S^ii  genera  and  4.000  species  now 
known.  The  speaker  spoke  of  the  difficulties  collectors 
have  to  contend  with.  Often  on  reacliing  England  a 
rare  specimen  is  found  to  be  dead.  The  speaker  dealt 
fully  with  the  method  of  culture,  and  showed  the 
fallacy  of  the  old  idea  that  Orchids  were  too  diilicult 
for  the  average  man  to  gi'ow.  In  the  discussion  that 
followed,  the  use  of  leaf  mould  in  growing  Orchids  was 
deprecated,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  members 
that  the  unattractive  appearance  of  Orchids  when  not 
in  flower  was  a  hindrance  to  their  ever  becoming 
popular  conservatoiy  plants.  S.  M.  ''. 

BATH  GARDENERS'  SELF-HELP  AND  DEBATING. 
—The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was 
held  on  Monday.  January  23,  Mr.  T.  Parrott  occupying 
the  Chair.  Tliere  were  several  excellent  exhibits  on 
the  tables,  including  Cyclamen  and  Cinerarias.  The 
minutes  of  the  Committee  meeting  contained  proposals 
for  forming  a  sick  benefit  club,  and  for  holding  a 
Chrysantliciuuiu  show  in  November,  Eight  new 
members  were  added  to  the  roll  of  the  Society.  A  pre- 
sentation has  been  made  to  the  Society  of  a  number  of 
books  ou  gardening.  The  Chairman  opened  a  dis- 
cussion on  Mushroom-culture,  which  formed  the  first 
of  two  subjects  for  debate  during  the  evening.  After 
this  subject  had  been  well  discussed,  Mr.  Bickerstafi' 
commenced  a  debate  on  Cyclamen.  G'.  Q.  McL. 

CHESTER  PAXTON,— The  second  meeting  of  the 
aliove  Society  was  lield  on  Saturday,  January  1:8,  at  the 
Grosvenor  Museum,  Chester,  when  Mr.  R.  Kcwslead, 
A.L.S..  the  Curator,  delivered  a  lecture  on  '-Some 
Common  Birds  of  the  Orchard  and  fiarden."  The 
lecturer  said  the  fact  is  well  known  that  certain  birds 
indict  injuries  upon  fruit-trees  and  their  products,  and 
also  upon  some  of  our  cultivated  vegetables,  but  it  is 
not  equally  well  known  that  tltey  are  in  many  instances 
of  great  service  in  destroying  the  insect-pests  of  the 
garden.  Mr.  Newstead's  remarks  were  based  entirely 
upon  the  personal  investigation  of  some  2,000  stomach 
contents  of  birds,  supplemented  by  careful  observations 
in  the  field.  The  lecture  was  fully  illustrated.  The 
vagaries  of  the  bullfinch,  the  greenfinch,  the  titmice, 
and  the  starlings  were  much  discussed  at  the  close  of 
the  lecture. 

KINGSTON  GARDENERS'.-At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  abdvc  .^(iciriy  Mr.  Mills,  of  Coombe  House  Gardens, 
Croydon,  gave  a  pajicr  ou  "Chrysanthemums,"  chiefly 
from  an  exhibitor's  point  of  view.  The  lecturer 
described  in  detail  the  methods  of  cultivation  he  had 
found  suitable  from  practical  experience,  asserting  that 
careful  attention  to  small  details  is  the  secret  of  success 
in  Chrysanthemum-growing.  Valuable  information  was 
given  on  cultural  points  and  on  exhibiting  the  flowers. 
The  dreaded  "  rust "  disease  was  said  to  be  overcome  by 
the  use  of  "Bcntley's  Mildew  Specific,"  which  should, 
however,  be  used  at  double  strength  on  fully-developed 
foliage.  Numerous  diagrams  were  used  to  illustrate 
the  remarks.  J.  T.  B. 


SCHEDULE  RECEIVED. 

Kidderminster  and  District  Ho[(ticui.tural  Ro- 
ciETY'y  Dallodil  Show  on  Saturday,  April  J.S;  Summer 
Show  on  Saturday,  July  15  ;  and  Dahlia  Show  on 
Saturday,  September  16. 


M  AR  K  ETS, 

COVENT    GARDEN,  February  1. 
Imported  Flowers :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Cut  Flowers,  &c. ;  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Anemones,  pink, 

p.  12  bunches. 
—  lulgens,      per 

doz.  bunches. 
Carnations,     per 

doz.  bunches. 
Fern,  French,  per 

doz.  bunches. 
Freesias,   p.  doz. 

bunches 
Lilac,  per  bunch. 
Marguerites,    per 

doz.  bunches. 


s.d. 

s.d.  1 

2  0- 

3  0 

3  0- 

i  0 

9  0- 

12  0 

6  0 

^:. 

2  0-30 

3  6-40 

2  0- 

3  0 

Mimosa  (Acacia), 

per  basket   ... 
Narcissus,  per 

basket 

Ranunculus,   per 

doz.  bunches. 
Roses,  per  dozen 

blooms 
Violets,     blue, 

per        dozen 

bunches. 

Parma.       per 

large  bunch... 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  3.  d. 
Acacia   Dr um- 

mondi,  per  doz.  18  0-24  o 
AraliaSicboldi,doz.4  0-6  0 
Aspidistras,  green, 


per  doz. 


d.  s.  d. 

Draca?nas,  p.  doz.    9  0-2i  0 
Daffodils,  Yellow 

Trumpet,  doz.    6  0-  t>  o 
Ericas,  per  doz....  12  C-18  0 


...  18  0-24  0  ;  Euonymus.p.doz.    4  0-90 


I  Ferns,  in  thumbs, 
perioo 

I    —  in  48's,  p.  doz. 

!  —  in  32's,  p.  doz. 
Ficus  elastica,  p. 

doz 

repens,  p. doz. 


ir  legated, 
per  doz.       ...  30  0-42  0 
Azalea  indica,  p. 

doz 30  0-42  0 

—  mollis,  p.  doz.  24  o-42  o 
Asparagus      plu- 

mosus  nanus, 

per  doz.        ...  12  0-18  0    Genistas,  per  doz, 

—  Sprengeri.doz.  8  0-12  0    Hyacintlis  (3  in  a 

—  tenuissimus 
per  doz.        ...    8  O-IO  o 

Begonia  Gloire  de 

Lorraine,  doz.  12  0-lS  0 

—  Turnford  Hall, 
per  doz.        ...    9  0-15  0 

Boronia       mega- 
stigma,  p.doz.  24  0-30  0 

Calla    sethiopica, 

per  doz.       ...  10  0  12  0 

Cinerarias,  dozen  10  0-12  0 

Crotons,  per  doz.  12  0-30  0 

CocosWeddelliana, 

per  doz.        ...  18  0-30  0 

Cyclamen     pcrsi- 

cum,  per  doz.  12  0-15  0    Spiraea  japonica, 

Cyperus    alterni-  per  doz. 

folius,  p.  doz.    3  0-50    Tulips,  in  boxes, 

—  laxus,  p.  doz.    3  0-40         each    

Foliage    Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

B.d.  s.d. 


8  0-12  0 
4  0- 10  0 

9  0-18  0 

9  0  12  0 
6  0-90 
9  0-12  0 

8  0-12  0 


pot),  per  doz, 

—  Roman,        in 
boxes,  each...    3  0-36 

Kentia   Bel  more- 
ana,  per  doz,..  12  0-18  0 

—  Fosteriana,  p. 
doz 12  0-21  0 

Lataniaborbonica, 

per  doz. 
Marguerites,  doz. 
Primula  sinensis, 

per  doz. 

—  obconica.doz. 
Solanum  capsicas- 

trura.perdoz, 


9  0  15  0 
6  0-10  0 


4  0-60 
4  0     6  0 


Asparagus  plu- 
mosus.  long 
trails,  each  ... 

—  —    medium, 

each 

short  sprays 

per  bunch... 

—  Sprengeri     ... 

—  tenuissimus.. 
Adiantum  cuuea- 

tum,  doz.  bun. 
Crotonleaves,doz. 


10-26 
0  9-16 
0  9-10 

6  0-90 
10     2  0 


Cycas  leaves,  each 
Fern,  Eoglish  ... 
Ivy-leaves.bronze 

—  long      trails, 
per  bundle  ... 

—  short    green, 
perdoz,  bnch. 

Myrtle       

Smilax,  p.  buncli 

Hardy      foliage 

(various),      per 

dozen  bunches 


6  0-12  0 
8  0  12  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
1  0-  1  (5 
3  0-40 
16-20 

10-20 

10-16 

3  0-40 

4  0-  6,  0 


Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Apples,  bushel  ... 

—  English,  sieve 
or  half  bushel 

per  barrel . 

—  N  ewtown 

Pippin     .., 

per  case  ... 

Bananas,  bunch  . 

—  loose,  dozen... 
Chestnuts,  bag  ... 
Chow-Chows,  per 

dozen 

Cobnuts,  per  lb.  . 
Cranberries,    per 

box      

Custard  -  Apples, 
per  dozen 

Vegetables' 

Artichokes, Globe, 

per  dozen    ... 

Asparagus,  bunch 

—  Giant 

—  Paris  Green... 

—  Spanish,bunch 

—  Sprue,  perdoz. 
Beans,  dwf.,  p.  lb. 

—  Madeira,    per 
basket 

Beetroot,  bushel 
Brussels-Sprouts, 

bag      

Cabbages,  p.  tally 
Carrots,  12  bunch. 

—  bag      

Cauliflowers,  doz. 

—  Cherbourg  ... 

—  Italian,  bskt. 

—  St.  Malo,  doz. 
Celeriac,  per  doz. 
Celery,  doz.bnchs. 
Cress,  doz.  pun. 
Cucumbers,  doz. 
Curled  Kale,  bush. 
Endive,  per  doz. 
Garlic,  per  lb.  ... 
Horseradisli,  fo- 
reign, p.  bunch 

Mint,  per  dozen... 
Leeks,  doz.bndls. 


s.d.  s.d.  ,'  s.d.  s.d- 

2  0-50    Grape-Fruit,    per 
j     case 10  0    — 

10-36'Grapes,     Gros 

8  6-12  6  Colmar,  p,  lb.     10-16 

—  Muscat,  4  6-70 

—  Alicante,     lb.    10-13 
per  barrel.  15  0-20  0 

Lemons,  per  case  9  O-iO  0 
Lychees,  per  box.  19  — 
Oranges,  per  case    8  6-12  6 

—  Blood 8  6    — 

—  Navel 14  6    — 

—  Jaffa,  per  box  10  «    — 

—  Seville  ...    5  6    — 

—  Mandarines 
(420)      8  6     — 

Pines,  each         ...    a  o-  3  0 

:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s,  d.  i  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Lettuces,  Cabbage, 

per  dozen  ...  14  — 
Mushrooms(house) 

perlb 0  10    — 

Onions,  pickling, 

per  sieve      ...    5  0-60 

—  English,  ewt.  15  0-18  0 

—  Foreign,  p.bag  13  6    — 
I    —  Valencia,  per 

3  0    —  case 14  6    — 

1  6    —      Parsley,  per  doz. 

bunches        ...    2  0    — 

Parsnips,  per  bag    3  0    — 

Peas.  French,  per 

Hat     fi  0    — 

Potatos,  per  ton  60  0-100  0 

Radishes,  p.  doz. 

bunches       ...    0  7-09 

Rhubarb,     York. 

per  dozen     ...    13    — 

Salad,  ^niall  pun- 
nets, per  doz     0  9    — 

Savoys,  per  tally    4  0-  5  0 


41  0 
15  6 
6  0-: 

1  0 

14  0 

2  6 
0  5 


2  0  — 
7  0  — 
7  0-10  6 

so- 
le- 

9  0     — 

3  6     — 


2  0     — 

3  6     — 

2  0    — 

so- 
le— 

2  0    — 

3  4i- 
2  0  — 
2  0  — 
9  0  — 
0  9  — 
5  0-80 

,13     — 

2  0  — 
0  5     — 

0  10     — 

3  0-40 
2  6     — 


Seakalo,  per  doz.  12  o 
Shallots,  p.  sieve    4  o    — 
Tomatos,  per  box  12  0-16  0 
Turnips  per  doz.    16    — 
—  per  bag         ...    2  0    — 
Turnip-tops,    bag    20    3  0 
Watercress,     per 

doz.  bunches .    0  C-  0  8 


Azalea  Fielderi, 
per  doz.  bun.. 

—  molHs,perdz. 
bunches 

Bouvardia,  white, 
per  doz.  bun. 

—  scarlet  and 
pink,  per  doz. 
bunches 

CaJla    ffithiopica, 

per  doz.  blooms 

Camellias,  perdz. 

blooms 

Carnations,  best 
American  vars. 
perdz.  blooms 

—  smallerblooms, 
per  doz.  bun.. 

Cattleya  labiata, 
per  doz.  blooms 

Chrysanthemums, 
best  blooms, 
pr,  dz.  blooms 

—  in  bunches, 
per  doz.  bun.. 

Cypripedium  in- 
sj^ne,  per  doz. 

blooms 

Dailodils,  single 
yellow,  perdz. 
bunches 

—  double,  perdz. 
bunches 

—  Golden  Spur, 
per  doz.  bun. 

—  iTeni-y  Irving, 
per  doz.  bun. 

—  princeps,  per 
doz.  bunches. 

—  Sir  Watkin, 
per  doz.  bun. 

DciJdi'obi\im  no- 
bile,  13  blooms. 

Eucharis  grandi- 
llora,  12  bldoiiis 

Euphorbia  jacqui- 
nireflora,  per 
bunch    .. 

Gardenias,  perdz, 
blooms 

Hyacinths,  Roman, 
per  doz.  bun. ... 

Lilac  (English 
forced),  per  bun. 

Lilium  auratuni, 
per  bunch    ... 


s.<t. 

4  0- 

s.a. 
6  0 

12  0- 

15  0 

4  0- 

6  0 

4  0- 

5  0 

3  0- 

6  0 

2  0- 

3  0 

'3  6- 

6  0 

18  0- 

30  0 

8  0-12  0 

2  6- 

6  0 

9  0- 

24  0 

2  6- 

3  6 

6  0 

9  0 

7  0- 

9    0 

R  0- 

10  0 

6  0- 

7  0 

6  0- 

S  0 

9  C- 

10  0 

2  6- 

3  0 

3  0 

-4  0 

1  6- 

2  6 

2  0 

3  0 

4  0- 

6  0 

6  0 

K  0 

2  6- 

3  0 

2  0-30 
2  0-26 


6  0-13  0 


2,6-  3  0 
3'0-  4  0 


s.d.  i.tl.   . 
Liliumlongl- 

florum,  bunch    4  0-50 

—  lancifolium 
rubrum  and 
album,  p.  bun. 

—  -  tigrinum.bUD. 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen  bun.. 
Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen  bun.    3  0-4  0  ■ 

—  yellow,  perdz. 
bunches        ...    3  0-50 

Narcissus  gloriosus, 

per  doz.  bun..    3  6-50 

—  paper  -  wLite, 

per  doz.  bun..    2  0-  3  0 

—  P  h  c  a  s  a  n  t's 

Eye,  doz.  bun.  10  0-12  0 

—  Soleil       d'Or, 

per  doz.  bun..    3  6-  4  u 
Odontoglossum 
crispum,  pr.  dz. 

blooms 

Pancratiums,  per 

dozen  blooms... 

Pe 1  argon  iums 

(Show),  white, 

per  doz.  bun.. 

—  (Zonal)  double 
scarlet,  ,  per 
doz.  buaches. 

—  salmon  ,  and 
pink,  per  doz. 
bunches' 

Poinsettias,     per 

dozen  blooms... 

Roses,   Niphetos, 

pr.dz.  blooms    2  C-  6  0 

—  Bri  desmaid,      ' 

pr.  dz.  blooms    4,0-  6  0 

—  Kaiserin  A.  \ 
Victoria;  per  \ 
dozen  bloomls    6  0-90 

—  C.  Mermet,  pir.  , 
dozen  blooms    6;  0-12  0 

—  Sunrise,!    per 

dozen  blooms    3  0-40 
Tuberoses,  per  dz. 
blooms 

—  on  stems,  per 
doz.  bunches. 

Tulips,  per  dozen 

bunches... 
Violets,  blue, 

English,  perdz. 

bunches 


.In 


8^0-12  0 


6  0-8  0^ 
4  0-  8  0" 


6  0-80 
9  0-12  0 


80  12  e 


2  6-30 


Potato  s. 

Dunbars.  905.  to  100s.  ;  Teneriffe.  14s.  to  IPs.  per  cwt. ;' 

Algerian,  per  lb.,  id.;    Jersey,  per  lb.,  <6d.;    various,   ■ 

home-grown,  60s.  to'  65s.  per  ton.    Jo7in  .Ba (ft,  32  <t  34,*^ 

M'dlmgton  Street,  Co vdnt  Gai-den.  '  ■ 


COVENT    GARDEN    FLOWER    MARKET. 

The  amount  of  trade  has  not  varied  much  during  the 
past  weeks,  alnd  most  subjects  remain  at  about  the  ' 
saine  prices.  I'ndian  Azaleas  continue  plentiful,  and  of 
llieso  the  white  varieties  and  those  of  a  pink  or  salmon 
shadeofcoloursellbetter  than  the  "reds."  Among  Ericas  . 
thcro  aro  now  persoluta  alba  and  fastigiata.  both  small- 
llowering  white  varieties  :  E.  gracilis  veraalis,  hyemalis.  ■, 
and  melanthera  all  continue  plentiful.  Boronid. 
megnstigma  in  well-flowered  plants  is  now  seen.  ' 
Acacia  ovata,  and  A.Druuimondiaregood.  Plants  of  Cy- 
clamen improve  in  quality  and  arc  consigned  by  several  , 
gi'owers,  prices  being  well  maintained  for  best  plants.  . 
Cinerarias  are  plentiiul.  The  strain  grown  for  market  is 
remarkable  for  the  dwarf  habit  of  the  plants  and  for  the 
bright  colours  of  the  llowers,  which  arenotof  large  size. 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips  are  good  in  quality,  and  in  alj 
shades  of  colour.  Some  pot  plants  of  the  latter  are 
seen,  but  the  majority  are  grown  in  boxes.  Lily  of  the 
Valley  continues  to  he  plentiful  both  in  pots  and  in 
boxes.  Daffodils  arc  more  plentiful;  on  _  Tuesday 
morning  prices  were  lower.  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine and  the  white  variety  can  be  had  in  good  plants. 
Primula  sinensis  is  seen  but  the  plants  are  of  poor 
quality.  Well-fiowcred  plants  of  Primula  obconica  sell 
moderately  well.  Codianims  (Crotons)  and  Cordylihcs 
are  seen  in  good  plants.  Other  fol  iage  plants  arc  plentiful 
Palms,  including  Areca  lutescens,  Cocos  WeddcUiana. 
Pliwnix  rcclinata.  are  very  good,  with  the  usual  pleh- 
tifnl  supply  of  Kentias,  Latanias.  Ac.  Prices  for  Palms 
generally  are  low.  Of  Ferns  there  are  now  muth  larger 
supplies  of  the  small  sizes,  and  prices  are  low.  Good 
plants  in  48's,  in  all  the  usual  market  kinds,  arr 
plentiful ;  but  in  some  varieties  larger  plants  arc  not 
quite  so  numerous. 

Cut  Fr.owKns. 

Very  little  tliat  is  new  among  cut  llowers  is  10  be 
reported.  Tulips  are  the  most  prominent,  being  seen 
on  every  side;  some  line  double  varieties  in  crimson, 
pink,  and  yellow  colours  arc  seen;  prices  vary  but 
little.  Supplies  of  Daflodils  were  rather  short  this 
morning,  and  best  llowers  were  making  an  advance  of 
Is.  per  dozen.  The  most  prominent  varieties  seen  :irc 
SirWatkiu,  Henry  Irving,  Uorsfieldi.  Golden  Spur,  and 
princepH.  Roses slilhcontinuc  very  scarce;  Niphcto«  is 
almost  the  only  sort  exposed  for  sale  in  any  quantity  ;  ou 
Tuesday  15*!.  per  dozen  was  being  asked  for  best  n4)wersj 
of  Catherine  Mernul.  Supplies  of  Chrysantbcnnnu 
(lowers  hold   out.  and  some   good   blooms   are   seen. 
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©fell id-blooms  coulinuc  plcnlifiil,  aud  anions  tliem 
■Riere  53  uow  more  variely.  In  Caruatiocs  I  fiod  that 
»he  variety  Enchantress  commauds  T-s'.  per  dozen  for 
Rest  flowers.  Good  prices  are  inaiutaioed  for  other 
iorts  that  are  of  siiflieiently  good  qualily.  French 
fiowers  are  more  plentifal,  but  considerably  short  of 
what  is  usual  at  this  season  of  tLe  year.  Double  while 
Stocks  may  be  added  to  the  list,  but  they  are  very  poor 
io  quality.  The  French  flowers  have  not  recovered 
iTsnii  the  recent  severe  frost  Rose.'^  appear  to  have 
suffered  veiy  severely,  and  although  some  are  arriving 
Ihey  are  very  poor  in  quality.   A-  II.,  Wednesday,  Feb.  l. 


THE    WEATHER. 

■l^TEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the 
Boj-al  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley, 
surrey.  Hciglit  above  sea  -  level  150  feet.  The 
following  are  the  "  mean  "  readings  for  the  week 
ending  January  1'8,  190o. 
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TRADE    NOTE. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Ckook.  since  relinqiiisliing  the 
cbarge  of  Hill  Court  Gardens,  consequent  on  the 
death  of  Captain  Muiray  Aynesley,  has  commenced 
business  for  himself  at  Brookside  Nurseries, 
Curdridge,  near  Uotlej,  Southampton. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  FoT.r.owiNO  Sumhiary  REC'Oiio  of  the  weallier 
rKrongliout  the  British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending 
Jan.  28,  is  furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office  :— 

"The  tr/'o/Zifr  during  this  week  was  dry  and  tine  over 
the  Kingdom  generally,  but  slight  rain  was  frequently 
experienced  in  the  extreme  North  and  North-West  of 
SootJand. 

''The  tniipcroture  was  below  the  mean  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  England,  as  much  as  4  in  England,  .S.W.,  but 
ill.  England,  N.E.  and  Ireland,  S.,  it  just  equalled  it, 
»i3d  in 'Ireland,  N.  aud  over  Scotland,  was  r  or  2°  above 
j*  Tlie  highest  of  (he  maxima  were  in  almost  .all  cases 
jecorded  on  Saturday,  when  they  ranged  from  54°  in 
Scotland,  E.  aud  England,  N.E  ,  to  50°  in  England  E. 
and  S.W.  The  lowest  of  the  minima  occurred,  as  a  rule, 
«ither  on  the  !6th  or  271  h.  In  England,  S.W.  and 
England,  S.  (at  Llangammarch  Wells  and  Swarraton), 
tlfe  thermometer  fell  to  ift"  and  18°  respectively,  but 
•Isewhcre  the  minima  ranged  from  21'  in  the  Midland 
Counties  to  27"  in  Ireland.  N.,  and  to  31°  in  the  Channel 
Islands. 

•'TheraY?(/ari  was  less  than  the  mean  in  all  distriels. 
©«-er  the  East  of  Scotland  and  the  greater  part  of 
England  the  fall  was  extremely  slight ;  at  several 
atatious  there  was  no  measureal)le  nuantit.v. 

"The  biifiht  Bunshiitr  was  in  excess  of  the  mean  over 
tfya  major' portion  of  the  Kingdom,  hut  deficient  in 
Ireland,  N..  and  also  in  Scotland.  N,  The  percentageof 
tjic  possible  duration  ranged  from  4r>  in  the  Channel 
Islands.  33  in  England.  S.W..  and  31  in  England.  S..  to 
*nlv  Jl  aud  II  respectively  in  Ireland,  N.,  and 
Scotland,  N," 

THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

Earcmrkr  rcmarT^aUy  high.— This  ha^  been  a  week  of 
•hangeabic  weather,  but  on  the  whole  i-ather  warm.  On 
♦he  wannest  day  the  highest  reading  in  the  thermometer 
s^l'een  Avas  50°.  and  on  the  coldest  night  the  exposed 
thermometer  showed  l.v  of  frost.  The  grouud  is  at  the 
present  time  at  about  an  average  temperature  at  1  foot 
deep,  but  about  2°  colder  than  is  seasonable  at  2  feet 
deev-  On  two  mornings  the  grass  on  the  lawn  was 
coated  with  hoar-frost  when  the  temperature  of  the  air 
was  from  5°  to  8°  above  the  freezing-point.  This  unusual 
phenomenon  was  uo  doubt  due  to  the  frozen  condition 
«f  the  ground  keeping  down  the  temperature  of  the 
grass  when  the  .air  above  it  was  comparatively  warm. 
No  rain  worth  mcnlioning  has  fallen  for  over  a 
iDvtjiight.  Small  amounts  of  rainwater  came  through 
ftotfi  percolation  gauges  on  each  day  during  the  week. 
Tlie  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  3;  hours  a  day.  or  for 
aibout  3  hours  a  day  longer  than  is  usual  at  this  season. 
On  the  29(h  ult.  nearly  7  hours  of  clear  sunshine  was  re 
«orded— making  it  with  one  exception  the  most  sunny 
day  I  Slave  yet  recorded  here  in  .lanuary.  The  atmo- 
ai>liere  was  vcrj'  calm  at  Ihe  hejinning  of  the  week  but 
on  the  last  day  the  velocity  rose  early  in  the  morning 
♦o  19  miles  an  hour— direction  west.  The  mean  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.Jt.  fell  short  of  a  seasonable 
quantity  by  as  much  as  9  per  cent.  For  three  days  the 
Raromoter  coutiuued  singularly  high,  and  on  the  28tli 
at  midnight  it  stood  at  30*93  inches,  which  is  the  highest 
scadiug  I  have  yet  recorded  here.  E.  M.,  BcrUhamsUd, 
JnnimrySl,  1905. 

{For  actual  iemprrnliar  and  rmditiim  of  barovider  al 
flitjw  afgoinj  It  Prcff!,  fier  p.  72.] 


Apple  :  G.  F.  T.  The  shoots  are  badly  cankered, 
the  canker  being  probably  due  to  a  fungus, 
Nectria,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  insect 
eggs.  Cut  the  trees  hardback;  or  if  you  can 
plant  them  on  a  different  site  it  will  be  well  to 
do  so. 

Bird:  Oardener.  The  beautiful  bird  yousend  is  the 
brambling  (Fringilla  montifringilla)  ;  It  is  also 
known  in  some  parts  of  the  country  as  the 
mountain  finch.  It  visits  us  in  autumn  and 
winter,  its  presence  and  relative  abundance 
depending  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  severity 
of  the  weather  on  the  Continent.  Your  speci- 
men, on  dissection,  was  found  to  contain  Beech- 
masts  (their  favourite  food)  and  a  few  seeds  of 
the  Knot-grass. 

Books:  Gardener.  The  Handbook  of  the  Farm 
Series,  published  at  2s.  Gd.  each,  includes  The 
J/irc  Stock  o/  thr  Farm,  and  The  Dairy  of  the 
Farm,  either  of  which  would  be  suitable  for 
your  purpose  if  you  can  obtain  them  from  a 
second-hand  bookstall.  If  not,  apply  to  Messrs. 
Vinton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  9,  New  Bridge  Street, 
Ludgate  Circus,  EC,  who  publish  a  number  of 
similar  works. 

Bulbs  Diseased:  J.  S.  The  roots  of  the  bulbs 
are  completely  destroyed  by  the  bulb-mite. 
Ehizoglyphus  hyacinthi,  which  are  present  in 
immense  numbers.  For  preventive  measures 
see  p.  40  of  the  issue  for  January  21,  1905. 

Cattleta  Tkiana!  :  M.  L.  Tour  CattleyaTrians 
seems  to  have  made  premature  growth,  which 
failed  to  mature  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  the  necessary  degree  of  light,  and  probably 
air,  to  maintain  it  in  health.  Cut  off  this 
growth  and  place  the  plant  near  to  the  glass  of 
the  roof  of  the  house  in  which  it  is  growing, 
and  keep  the  material  about  the  roots  mode- 
rately dry  until  new  growths  appear. 

Caps  Gooseberry  :  .i .  The  cultivation  of  this 
plant  is  not  at  all  difficult,  and  it  wiD  thrive  in 
any  common  garden  soil.  It  is  best  propagated 
from  seeds  and  by  division  of  the  plants.  You 
should  keep  them  somewhat  on  the  dry  side  in 
a  cool  greenhouse  until  the  spring  ;  they  can 
then  be  started  into  growth  and  should  readily 
produce  their  inflorescences  followed  by  the 
inflited  calyces  enclosing  the  fruits,  which  are 
edible. 

Chinese  Peimulas  :  R.  li.  Are  all  the  flowers 
parti-coloured  ?  The  combination  of  crimson 
and  blue,  if  not  due  to  a  bruise,  is  very  curious. 

EncH.ARis  Bulbs  Failing  to  Flower:  A.  Al- 
though we  find  no  specimens  of  the  Eucharis- 
mite  on  the  bulb  you  forwarded,  there  are 
indications  that  this  pest  is  present  in  the 
stock.  This,  however,  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  account  for  your  bulbs  not  flowering.  The 
reason  appears  to  us  to  be  due  to  their 
small  size,  the  specimen  sent  being  much 
too  small  to  develop  a  strong  flowering  spike. 
Encourage  the  bulbs  to  develop  by  affording 
tbem  a  temperature  of  from  65°  to  70°,  rising 
to  80°  in  the  summer,  giving  them  plenty  of 
■water  except  for  a  few  weeks  in  autumn.  Many 
skilful  gardeners  experience  much  difficulty  in 
successfully  flowering  these  plants.  On  p.  412 
of  our  issue  for  December  10,  19U4,  you  will  find 
a  note  from  a  correspondent  who  gives  details 
of  his  plan  of  flowering  these  plants  successfully^ 

Fern  Root.s  :  W.  B.  We  find  no  insects  on  the 
roots  of  your  Ferns.  Probably  what  you  have 
seen  on  the  roots  is  the  White  Fly  that  is  so 
common  in  houses  where  Tomatos  are  grown. 
Your  plants  showed  signs  of  being  pot- bound. 
Remove  some  of  the  old  soil  aLd  repot  the 
plants. 


Gardeners'  Notice  :  Gardener.  The  foreman  is 
only  entitled  to  claim  a  week's  notice. 

N.AMES  of  Fruit:  ^f.  E.  B.  1,  Eoss  Nonpareil; 
2,  Claygate  Pearmain  ;  3,  Norfolk  Beefing. — 
A.R.  Lord  Lennox.— B.  r.  1,  Forf.ar  ;  2,  Chelms- 
ford Wonder. 

Names  or  Plants  :  .4.  E.  Eetinospora  squarrosa. 
—  Constant  Reader,  Leicester.  1,  Cypripedium 
barbatum  ;  2,  Dendrobium  primulinum,  rather 
common  in  gardens ;  3,  Begonia  h ydrocotyli- 
folia ;  -l,  Fittonia  argyroneura — C.  H.  1, 
Eranthemum  pulchellum  :  2,  Polypodium 
glaucum ;  3,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  ;  4,  Sela- 
ginella  viticulosa ;  5,  Davallia  Mooreana  ;  G, 
Caustis  flexuosa. — A.  B.  W.  Dendrobium  cari- 
niferum,  and  a  narrow-petalled  form  of  Lselia 
antumnalis. — Thurso.  1.  Dendrobium  primu- 
linum :  2,  Phalcenopsis  Stuartiana  ;  3,  Epiden- 
drum  polybulbon  ;  4,  Hcemanthus  puniceus. — 
J.  }[,.  Severn.  One  of  the  garden-raised  forms 
of  Begonia  subpeltata. 

Orchid  grower  :  W.P.  Advertise  in  the  horti- 
cultural papers  of  those  colonies  you  desire  to 
settle  in  ;  or  you  might  apply  to  the  authorities 
at  Kew  Gardens,  who  fill  many  colonial  ap- 
pointments, although  they  generally  have  suit- 
able men  of  their  own  staff  who  receive  these 
appointments.  Try  the  larger  Orchid-growing 
firms,  such  as  Messrs.  Sander,  St.  Albans,  who 
are  often  requested  to  furnish  competent  men. 

Planting  Early  Peas  and  Potatos  :  T.  £., 
Sandown.  In  such  a  warm  and  sheltered  posi- 
tion as  you  describe,  first  early  Peas  may  be 
sown  during  the  last  week  in  January  or  during  . 
the  first  week  in  February,  selecting  a  fine  day 
for  the  purpose  and  when  the  soil  is  fairly  dry. 
If  the  ground  at  the  time  of  planting  is  at  all 
heavy  and  wet,  the  drills  should  be  drawn  some- 
what deeper,  say,  at  a  depth  of  5  inches,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  of  drier  and  finer  soil  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  similar  soil  being 
placed  over  the  Peas  when  sown.  When  the 
drills  are  filled  in  the  soil  should  be  heaped  up 
so  as  to  form  a  small  ridge  over  the  drill  in 
order  to  throw  off  excessive  rain.  Mice  are 
often  very  destructive  to  early-sown  Peas,  there- 
fore a  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  for  these 
pests  and  set  traps.  The  first  or  second  week 
in  March  (according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather)  is  early  enough  to  plant  first  early 
Potatos  out-of-doors.  Jf  phanted  before  this 
time,  and  a  spell  of  cold  weather  follows,  the 
tubers  often  rot  in  the  ground.  In  order  to 
ensure  early  and  satisfactory  crops,  it  is  advis- 
able to  look  over  seed  Potatos  without  delay, 
arranging  them  in  single  layers  in  shallow 
boxes  or  on  the  floor  of  a  light  cool  room  from 
which  frost  is  excluded.  Here  they  will  soon 
start  naturally  into  growth,  and  when  planting 
time  arrives  Ihey  will  have  formed  sturdy 
"  chits  "  or  growths  an  inch  or  two  in  length. 
At  the  time  of  planting  the  Potatos  must  be 
handled  with  all  possible  care  so  as  not  to 
damage  the  young  growths.  The  rows  should 
be  planted  at  a  distance  of  10  inches  apart, 
and  2  feet  should  be  allowed  between  the 
tubers. 

Potatos  :  0.  R.  We  cannot  undertake  to  name 
varieties  of  Potatos.  Send  them  to  a  trade 
grower,  who  may  be  able  to  assist  you  by  com- 
paring your  tubers  with  his  named  varieties. 

Tree  Fern  ;  Constant  Reader.  You  will  incur 
no  danger  of  losing  your  plant  if  it  is  severed, 
but  you  must  be  particular  afterwards  in 
syringing  the  stem  frequently  in  order  to  keep 
the  aerial  roots  moist.  Maintain  plenty  of 
atmospheric  moisture  in  the  house.  Eeduce 
the  leaf  surface  if  possible  by  removing  any 
leaves  that  can  be  spared.  Place  a  layer  of 
sand  beneath  the  stem  when  replanting.  See 
note  respecting  Tree  Ferns  on  p.  70. 


Communications  Received.— La  Mortola— E.  M.  H.— 
D'O  — Jas.  Veitcli  &  Sons— F.  Mason  Good- F.  C— 
E  0.  C  D.  (next  week)-W.  W.-S.  W.  W.— G.  P.— 
J  W  H.— O.  J.  D.— J.  Wiles— J.  R.  G..BU5liugthorpe— 
W  F  -E.  Q.-G.  W.  S.— W.  M.  F.— Sir  Michael  Foster 
— P  J.— S.  H..  California-J.  O'B.- E.  M.— J.  E.— 
F.  Street-J.  R.  J.-J.  J.  W.— R.  D.— J.  H.  (many 
llianks.  but  the  photographs  are  unfortunately  very 
coor)-H.  .1.  W.-S.  J.  F.  &  Co.-W.  M.-T.  D.-J.  H.- 
A  C -J  W.-A.  H.— C.  E.  T.-G.  S.-U.  Bros.- Yell.— 
F.  H. 
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A  FLORIDA    GARDEN. 

ON  April  •"),  1001,  after  an  absence  of  about 
ninemonthsin  Philadelphia.  Ireturned 
home  to  my  place  among  the  hills  of  Orange 
County,  Florida.  In  Savannah  I  saw 
gorgeous  masses  of  Azalea  indica  in  full 
bloom,  the  bushes  being  frequently  7  or 
•8  feet  high  and  as  much  in  diameter.  The 
fragrance  of  Noisette,  Tea,  and  Hybrid  Per- 
petual Koses  was  noticeable  everywhere. 
In  Bonaventure  Cemetery  I  noticed  the  fine 
effect  of  groups  of  large  Camellias  in  com- 
bination with  JIagnolia  grandiflora  and 
Azaleas.  Only  a  few  lingering  blossoms  were 
seen  among  the  huge  Camellia-bushes,  their 
principal  flowering  time  being  the  months 
of  February  and  March.  In  .Jacksonville  I 
found  great  clumps  of  Crinum  asiaticum, 
and  tangled  masses  of  Bignonia  Tweediana 
in  full  bloom,  while  the  delightful  fragrance 
of  the  Marcchal  Niel  Rose  and  other  Tea 
Roses  was  perceptible  everywhere. 

I  found  my  garden  in  the  full  splendour 
of  its  spring  garment.  The  Amaryllis 
hybrids  of  my  specially  robust  evergreen 
strain  were  in  their  full  glory ;  their  brilliant 
hues  almost  dazzled  the  eyes.  The  glowing 
red  varieties  appear  as   if  sprinkled   with 


gold-dust,  while  many  of  the  light- coloured 
ones  are  delightfully  fragrant.  How  noble 
they  look,  and  how  far  superior  they  are  to 
the  true  Lilies,  particularly  in  regard  of 
brilliant  colouring  and  varied  hues  '.  Large 
beds  of  the  orange-coloured  Amaryllis  (Hip- 
peastrum  equestre)  were  a  sheet  of  glowing 
orange-red,  which  could  be  seen  from  quite 
a  distance.  Low  bushes  of  Lantana  t'amara 
were  a  mass  of  orange  and  yellow,  violet  and 
primrose.  They  are  in  bloom  here  through- 
out the  year,  if  not  cut  down  by  sharp  frosts, 
l.eonotis  Leonurus,  embellished  with  enor- 
mous quantities  of  orange-yellow-coloured 
flowers,  arranged  around  the  stems,  is  a  feast 
to  the  eye  when  at  its  best.  The  air  was 
impregoated  with  the  delightful  perfume  of 
the  Marcchal  Xiel  and  woodland  Margaret 
Roses  which  grew  vigorously  along  the 
verandah.  Here  we  also  find  Clerodendron 
Balfouri  and  Allamanda  Williamsi  covered 
with  blossoms,  the  first  one  pure  white 
with  red,  and  called  here  "  bleeding  heart"  ; 
the  second  with  brilliant  yellow  flower 
tubes.  The  Bottle-brush  shrubs  are  as  con- 
spicuous as  they  are  Ijeautiful,  particularly 
the  larger  -  growing  crimson  Metrosideros 
robusta,  the  scarlet  M.  lanceolata,  Calli- 
stemon  rigidus  and  ('.  speciosus,  and  a  spe- 
cies with  rosy-purplish  dense  flower-trusses. 
The  bottle-bruf^li-like  flowers  are  very  con- 
spicuous, terminating  each  twig,  and  creat- 
ing an  almost  magic  effect  among  the 
Palms.  Cycads,  Cypresses,  and  Jfa-gnolias. 
They  belong  to  the  most  valualjle  open-air 
shrubs  we  have  in  Florida.  Magnolias — 
including  about  twenty  different  varieties  of 
JI. grandiflora— are,  together  with  the  Palms, 
the  glory  of  my  garden.  They  begin  to  open 
their  flowers  during  the  last  days  of  March, 
and  lingering  blossoms  may  be  detected  as 
late  as  November.  These  grand,  creamy 
flower-chalices  are  always  deliciously  sweet- 
scented. 

The  fragrance  of  the  blossom  of  Magnolia 
glauca,  Datura  suaveolens.  Hall's  Honey- 
suckle, and  Oleanders,  is  almost  overpower- 
ing. While  strolling  around  in  the  garden 
for  the  first  time  since  I  came  home,  I 
scarcely  knew  which  way  to  turn,  there 
were  so  many  objects  to  be  seen,  and  many 
of  the  plants  had  made  such  a  tremendous 
growth  that  I  scarcely  recognised  them 
again.  Strobilanthes  Dyerianus,  Acalypha 
GodsefBana,  Solanum  azureum,  and  S.  Wend- 
landii,  Maranta  arundinacea,  Cuphea  micro- 
petala,  Aphelandra  aurantiaca.  Cassia  flori- 
bunda  and  others,  had  made  a  wonderful 
growth  around  the  house  and  alongside  the 
verandah.  I  planted  them  just  before  I  left 
for  Philadelphia  in  July  of  the  previous 
year ;  they  were  all  small  pot-plants  when  I 
set  them  out.  Cardinal  redbirds  fluttered 
through  the  tangled  labyrinths  of  Elii^agnus 
Simoni  and  E.  reflexa  and  the  dense  speci- 
mens of  Cupressus  torulosa  and  C.  Knight- 
iana;  mocking-birds,  cat-birds,  thrushes, 
and  Carolina  wrens  chanted  their  sweetest 
melodies,  crested  flycatchers  whistled,  blue 
jays  screamed,  ground-doves  cooed,  quails 
uttered  their  call -notes,  woodpeckers 
hammered,  and  the  savage  cries  of  a  brood 
of  young  butcher-birds  in  the  garden  were 
hoard.  Jly  colony  of  purple  martins,  con- 
sisting of  sixteen  pairs,  were  busily  engaged 
with  nest-building,  and  their  happy  and 
joyful  life  adds  a  great  charm  to  the  place. 
Every  morning  with  sunrise,  and  often 
before,  I  stroll  around  in  the  garden,  ex- 
amining plants  and   observing  birds.     One 


morning  I  discovered  a  Surinam  Cherry- 
bush  (Eugenia  Micheli)  with  ripe  fruits  of 
the  size  of  a  Plum.  The  colour  is  glossy  red, 
the  fragrance  very  aromatic,  and  the  taste 
of  the  juicy  fruit,  though  peculiar,  is  very 
delicious.  Many  of  the  different  species  and 
varieties  of  Cocos  Palms  were  in  full  flower; 
others  had  almost  ripe  fruit. 

The  Australian  Silk-Oak  (Grevillea 

ROBU.STA). 

The  crowning  glory  of  my  discoveries' 
however,  was  a  tall  Grevillea  robusta  in 
full  bloom.  While  looking  up  in  the  dense 
tree,  covered  with  an  abundance  of  deep 
green  foliage,  I  saw  in  the  interior  of  it  a 
glowing  mass  of  colour.  This  was  caused 
by  an  enormous  wealth  of  bloom  in  the 
central  part  of  the  tree  ;  1  mt  there  were  no 
flower-trusses  on  the  extremities  of  the 
branches.  The  colour  of  the  very  peculiar 
flower- racemes  is  a  deep  orange-scarlet  suf- 
fused with  yellow,  which  contrasts  in  a 
marvellous  way  with  the  foliage,  which  is 
deep  glossy  green  on  the  upper  side  and 
silvery  -  wliite  underneath.  The  fiower- 
trusses,  often  three  and  four  together  in  one 
bunch,  are  found  close  to  the  branches,  and 
fifty  to  sixty  are  frequent  •  scattered  along 
one  small  twig.  The  dis,  ^very  of  this 
flowering  tree  was  quite  a  sensation  to  me. 
I  had  never  before  beheld  the  blossoms,  and 
their  beauty  and  brilliancy  far  exceeded  my 
expectations.  Among  the  greatest  pleasures 
of  gardening  are  the  surprises  in  store  for  us. 
The  flowers  lasted  in  full  beauty  for  a  month. 

Grevillea  robusta  is  quite  a  common 
tree  here,  being  known  by  the  very  inap- 
propriate name  of  "Silk-Oak'  or  "Fern- 
tree."'  The  tree  in  itself  is  higlily  ornamental 
and  always  beautiful.  The  specimen  which 
was  in  bloom  with  me  is  a  particularly  fine 
variety,  different  from  all  the  other  Gre- 
villeas  in  my  grounds.  The  flowers  were 
very  brilliant,  and  the  display  was  a  most 
charming  one  when  seen  from  below.  A 
few  flower-racemes  are  very  interesting,  but 
when  they  appear  in  dense  masses  the 
effect  is  glorious.  I  had  always  been  under 
the  impression  that  the  flowers  were  rather 
insignificant,  and  that  the  whole  value  of 
the  tree  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  beautiful 
foliage  and  symmetrical  growth.  Since  I 
had  the  chance  to  see  the  beautiful  com- 
bination of  flowers  and  foliage  I  have  a 
much  higher  opinion  of  Grevillea  rol.iusta. 

The  tree,  which  consists  of  three  trunks, 
is  about  30  feet  high.  It  is  a  picture 
of  health  and  beauty,  being  surrounded 
by  several  plants  of  Cocos  campestris, 
a  large  red  Oleander  and  several  speci- 
mens of  Phrenix  canariensis.  From  above 
it  is  sheltered  by  the  crown  of  a  long- 
leaved  Pine  (Finns  palustris).  The  whole 
group  is  a  very  striking  one.  The  tree  is 
about  ten  years  old.  I  planted  it  out  in  the 
fall  of  1897,  when  it  was  about  three  years  of 
age  and  2  feet  high.  Previous  to  this  it  had 
served  as  an  ornament  in  a  lady  friend's 
home  at  Milwaukee. 

Grevillea  roliusta  is  the  only  member  of 
the  family  Protaceie  which  thrives  to  per- 
fection in  my  Florida  garden  in  high,  dry 
Pine  land.  Even  closely  allied  species, 
such  as  G.  Hilliana,  G.  Preissii  and  G. 
Thelenianiana,  did  not  grow  with  me. 
Although  remaining  healthy  for  several 
years  they  did  not  make  any  growth  and 
finally  pined  away.  The  beautiful  Silver 
tree  (Leucadeiidron   argenteum),  from    the 
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Table  Mountain  of  South  Africa,  which  is 
such  a  grand  success  in  the  gardens  of  Santa 
Barbara  and  elsewhere  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, was  an  entire  failure  in  my  garden. 
But  Grevillea  robusta  thrives  like  a  native 
even  on  the  poorest  sand,  though  in  rich 
soil  it  grows  much  faster,  soon  attaining 
a  large  size  and  a  very  healthy  appear- 
ance. If  manures  are  not  applied  to  the 
plant  the  leaves  often  have  a  yellowish 
cast  instead  of  the  deep  glossy  green  hue. 
Most  of  my  trees  were  killed  to  the  ground 
during  the  big  "  freeze  "  in  Feliruary,  1895, 
which  made  such  a  terrible  havoc  among 
the  Orange  groves  of  Florida.  They  soon 
sprouted  again  and  formed  fine  specimens. 
None  of  them,  however,  has  attained  the 
size  and  beauty  of  the  one  referred  to  in  the 
above.  They  all  seem  to  be  different  from 
it  in  growth,  and  the  foliage  is  not  as  dense 
and  deep  green.  If  well  cared  for,  Grevillea 
robusta  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
magnificent  exotic  ornamental  trees  we  have 
in  Florida— certainly  the  finest  of  all  the 
Australian  trees,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  very 
precarious  with  us. 

All  the  species  of  Eucalyptus,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  E.  robust  1,  soon  lose  their  beauty, 
andfinallyperisb  ..pparently without acause. 
The  very  predy  Flame-tree  (Brachychiton 
acerifolium)  grew  with  me  witli  great  vigour 
for  several  years,  but  it  suddenly  died.  The 
fine  Acacias  grow  to  an  enormous  size  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  but  they  likewise 
die  out  suddenly.  Only  the  rather  tender 
Tristania  conferta  and  the  different  species 
of  Callistemon  and  Metrosideros  grow  well 
in  my  garden,  but  the  Grevillea  robusta 
excels  them  all.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  of 
another  exotic  tree  that  is  so  successfully 
grown.  It  has  all  the  good  features  of  an 
ornamental  shade-tree— rapid  growth,  fine 
form,  beautiful  foliage,  and  brilliant  flowers. 
It  is  easily  raised  from  seeds.  Being  of  very 
easy  culture,  and  thriving  perfectly  well  in 
the  dry  atmosphere  of  a  living-room,  it  is 
well  adapted  for  the  plant-lover.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  largely  grown  by  our  florists 
for  home  decoration,  and  large  numbers  are 
annually  sold  under  the  name  of  "  Fern- 
trees."  Perhaps  the  many  beautiful  allied 
species,  which  are  famed  for  their  gorgeous 
flowers,  would  do  well  in  Florida  if  grafted 
on  Grevillea  robusta.  //.  NehrHntt,  Florida. 


NEW    OR   NOTEWORTHY   PLANTS. 

A  KEMAEKABLE  HYBRID  NARCISSUS. 
A  LONG  time  ago,  twelve  years  ago  at  least, 
and  possibly  fotirteen  or  fifteen,  I  made  an  ex- 
periment which  perhaps  may  be  classed  among 
what  Mr.  Darwin  used  to  call  "fools'  experi- 
ments." I  placed  the  pollen  of  a  florists'  variety 
of  Narcissus  Tazetta  on  the  stigma  of  a  flower  of 
Corbularia  mouophylla  previously  deprived  of  its 
anthers.  I  have  mislaid  my  notes,  and  in  what  I 
have  to  say  I  must  trust  to  my  memory  only. 
The  flower  gave  me  ripe  seeds  (I  forget  how- 
many),  some  of  which  germinated  and  produced 
bulbs.  The  foliage  of  the  young  bulbs — longer, 
broader,  and  stouter  than  that  of  the  female 
parent— led  me  to  suspect  that  the  pollen  had 
produced  an  effect ;  and  this  was  confirmed  by 
the  experience  that  the  bulbs,  cidtivated  in  a  pot 
in  a  cool  greenhouse,  would  not,  even  after 
several  years,  flower.  Seedlings  of  C.  monophylla 
flower  well  within  four  or  five  ye&rs. 

I  then  planted-out  the  bidbs  in  a  cold  frame. 
Here  they  seemed  to  thrive ;    the  foliage   grew 


bigger  and  stouter,  but  still  no  flower  aj^peared. 
I  was  encouraged  to  persevere  by  a  remark  made 
to  mo  by  Mr.  Engelheart— that  hybrids  in  which 
N.  Tazetta  took  part  were  very  slow  in  flowering. 

After  the  bulbs  had  remained  in  the  cold  frame 
for  some  years  (four  or  five,  I  think),  I  took  them 
up  and  repotted  them.  I  found  some  of  them 
much  larger  than,  at  least  twice  as  large  as,  any 
bulb  of  Corbularia  monophylla  which  had  passed 
through  my  hands. 

Last  year  one  bulb  flowered  in  a  cold  green- 
house, and  this  year  some  five  or  six  have  followed 
suit,  the  several  flowers  differing  somewhat  in 
size,  but  being  otherwise  much  alike.  They  may 
be  described  as  follows  :  The  bulb  bears  from  three 
to  five  stout,  erect,  dark  green  channelled  leaves, 
each  about  35  cm.  long  or  less,  and  3  mm.  broad. 
A  stout  round  scape  25  cm.  (both  leaves  and  scapes 
are  probably  somewhat  "drawnup"  by  greenhouse 
cultivation)  or  less  in  height,  bears  one  or  two 
flowers,  pure  white  save  for  the  orange  of   the 
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fairly  abundant  pollen,  very  like  those  of  N. 
triandrus,  except  that  the  stamens  are  of  equal 
length,  and  the  cup  is  large  and  somewhat  bell- 
shaped,  as  in  my  hybrid  N.  triandrus,  crossed 
with  Corbularia  monophylla.  In  one  fiower  the 
cup  is  most  distinctly  lobed;  and  possibly  subse- 
quent flowers  may  show  other  differences.  Some 
flowers  have  a  diameter,  from  the  apex  of  one 
segment  to  that  of  the  opposite,  of  25  cm.,  the 
cup  having  a  diameter  of  1'5  cm. ;  other  flowers 
are  smaller.     There  is  only  a  trace  of  fragi-ance. 

Trusting  to  my  memory  alone  I  should  say 
that  the  ripe  bulbs  resemble  very  fine  bulbs  of 
N.  triandrus.  I  have  now  a  score  of  bidbs  ;  but 
some  of  these  are  olf-sets,  and  I  quite  forget  how 
many  bulbs  the  seed  originally  gave  me. 

The  plant  is  of  little  value  on  the  grortnd  of 
beauty,  but  is  perhaps  interesting  as  showing  the 
nature  of  the  product  of  two  forms  so  distant  as 
its  two  parents.  Although  I  have  had  to  trust 
to  memory  I  do  not  think  that  any  error  has 
crept  in  durinsj  the  long  course  of  the  ciUtivation 
of  the  plants.  I  do  not  know  the  origin  of  the 
florists'  forms  of  N.  Tazetta ;  but  I  imagine  that 
they  are  "sports"  or  the  products  of  selection 
rather  than  the  results  of  any  hybridisation,  so 
that  in  dealing  with  them  we  are  really  dealing 
with  N.  Tazetta. 

According  to  the  system  of  nomenclature  which 
I   have    suggested,  I    should    call    this    hybrid 


Narcissus  Montaz  •  ;  but  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  my  system,  though  intellectually  very 
useful,  rather  strains  what  seems  due  to  the  ear^ 
M.  Foster,  Shelford,  Cambs.,  January  30, 1905. 

Vanba  Watsoni,  Eolfe,  n.  sp." 
A  striking  new  Vanda  has  been  introduced' 
from  the  interior  of  Annam  by  Messrs.  Sander  & 
Sons,  St.  Albans,  through  their  collector,  W. 
Micholitz.  It  is  closely  allied  to  V.  KimbaUiana, 
Echb.  f.,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  habit,  and 
when  out  of  bloom  the  two  are  diflicult  to- 
distinguish,  but  the  flowers  are  very  different  in 
structure  and  colour.  The  flowers  of  T.  Kim- 
balliana  have  a  stoutish  spur  7  or  8  lines  long ;: 
but  in  y.  Watsoni  this  is  replaced  by  a  shallow 
sac  scarcely  2  lines  deep,  while  the  front  lobe  of 
the  latter  is  concave,  fimbriate,  and  white,  not 
flat,  entire,  and  purple,  as  in  the  older  species. 
Our  novelty  has  the  fiowers  entirely  white,  with 
the  exception  of  the  crest  and  interior  of  the  sac- 
these  being  deep  yellow  dotted  with  red-brown. 
Other  details  of  structure  are  given  in  th^ 
technical  description,  t^iood  dried  specimens- 
have  been  sent  to  Kew  by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons, 
and  living  ones  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  of  the- 
Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Glasnevin,  where  the 
species  has  just  flowered.  It  is  dedicated,  at- 
Messrs.  Sander's  request,  to  TVIr.  W.  Watson, 
Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  It 
grows  at  about  5,000  feet  altitude,  and  will 
probably  require  the  same  treatment  as  Y.  Kim- 
balliana  and  Y.  Amesiana,  which  three  species 
form  a  very  natural  section  of  the  genus.  Ji.  A- 
Rolfe. 


FORESTRY. 


GROWTH  OF  DURMAST  OAKS. 

I  HAVE  ventured  on  a  former  occasion  in  your 
columns  to  recommend  the  durmast  or  sessile- 
flowered  Oak  to  North-country  planters  as  prefer- 
able to  the  pedunculate  species  or  sub-species. 
Unhappily  the  durmast  Oak  is  no  longer  in  the 
British  market ;  those  who  wish  to  plant  it  must 
either  collect  their  own  acorns  or  buy  then* 
abroad ;  and  the  durmast  does  not  bear  acorns  so- 
frequently  as  the  pedunculate  Oak. 

Nearly  eight  years  ago,  in  the  spring  of  189 J, 
we  planted  about  two  acres  of  ground  where  th& 
L^reat  storm  of  December,  1894,  had  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  some  Beeches  about  100  years  old. 
Wishing  to  make  an  Oak  grove  of  the  ground,  we 
set  it  with  three- year-old  seedlings  from  acorns- 
carefully  collected  from  the  fine  durmast  i3aks. 
in  Mr.  Bagot's  deer  park  at  Levens,  Westmore- 
land. These  were  planted  widely,  about  15  feet 
apart,  and  the  intervals  were  filled  with  barch, 
Coreican  and  Scots  Pine. 

The  result  has  been  as  remarkable  as  it  was 

*'  rtmrirt  WaUoni,  n.  sp- —  Plant  almost  identical  in 
habit  with  Vanda  Kimballiana,  Rchb.  f.  Leaves  sub- 
terete,  chaunelled  on  the  upper  surface,  up  to  14  inclies- 
loug  by  2  lines  broad,  narrowed  upwards  and  subacute, 
with  membranaceous  sheaths  at  the  base,  dull  dark 
■.-reen.  Scapes  slender,  a  foot  or  more  long,  about 
12-flowered.  Bracts  ovatc-oblong,  oljtuse,  2  lines  loug- 
Flowcrs  white,  with  some  rcd-browu  spots  on  the  crest 
and  interior  of  the  sac  of  the  Up.  Dorsal  sepal  obovate- 
spatulate,  obtuse,  it  lines  long :  lateral  pair  similar, 
but  oblique  at  the  base,  10  lines  long.  Petals  9  lines 
loug,  obovate-spatulate,  obtuse,  deilexed,  twisted  at  th& 
Ijasc  so  as  to  bring  the  back  surface  to  the  front-  Lip 
N  lines  long  by  nearly  6  lines  broad  ;  front  lo'ie  cordate- 
elliptical,  obtuse,  limbriate.  concave,  inflexed  at  the 
l)ase  till  the  margins  meet,  side  lobes  incurved,  llcshy, 
tvuucate,  with  two  acute  angles,  about  a  line  long; 
base  saccate  :  sac  obtuse,  nearly  2  lines  deep,  Inline 
broad  from  side  to  side,  but  only  half  as  broad  from 
front  to  back,  deep  yellow  inside,  dotted  with  red- 
liiown,  with  an  erect  3-lobcd  yellow  callus  filling  the 
front  of  the  sac.  Columu  :!  lines  loug,  white,  its  foot 
Wearing  a  truncate  or  obscurely  .3-lobed  callus  opposite 
to  the  one  in  the  sac.    Native  of  Annam.  K.  A.  Rolje, 
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ijnexpected.  The  Oaks  have  kept  pace  with  the 
Larch,  and  have  far  outrun  the  Scots.  Many  of 
them  are  12  feet  high,  an  extraordinary  growth 
in  eiglit  years  from  plantinfj.  and  far  beyond 
anything  that  a  pedtmculate  Oak  could  do  here. 
The  soil  is  good  and  well  drained,  but  not  deep — 
about  14  or  16  inches  of  gravelly  loam  upon 
boulder  clay ;  ground  inclining  gently  to  the 
■east,  but  swept  by  sea  winds  from  west  and 
north-west. 

I  have  drawn  attention  formerly  to  the  com- 
parative freedom  of  the  durmast  from  galls. 
Examining  this  plantation  to-day,  1  could  find 
■only  two  durmast  Oaks  with  "  apples "  on  them. 
One  of  these  has  received  a  severe  twist  in  early 
youth,  and  carried  about  a  dozen  apples  ;  the 
•other,  about  10  feet  high,  has  four  apples  on  it. 
But  the  growth  from  an  old  stool  of  pedunculate 
Oak  in  the  middle  of  the  wood  was  thickly  set 
svith  apple-galls. 

Eecent  authorities  (Mr.  A.  C.  Forbes  is  the 
latest)  recommend  the  sessile-flowered  Oak  for 
•dry  and  sandy  soils.  The  prevailing  character  of 
•our  soil  in  the  west  of  Scotland  is  moist,  even 
where  the  drainage  is  perfect,  owing  to  the 
humid  atmosphere  and  the  retentive  subsoil. 
Yet  the  superiority  of  the  durmast  Oak  over  the 
pedunculate  is  very  well  marked,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  nurserymen  cannot  be  induced  to  supply  it 
true.  Herbert  Maxwell,  Monreith. 


BOOK    NOTICE. 


The    Country    Day    by    Day.      By    E.    Kay 

Kobinson.      (London ;    "William  Heinemann, 
Bedford  Street,  W.C.) 

A  Boojc  such  as  is  this,  dealing  with  country 
scenes  and  illustrated  with  photographs,  is 
always  welcome.  We  have  here  a  daily  record  of 
what  Mr.  Eobinson  sees  of  the  bird  and  beast — 
especially  the  bird — and  plant  life  around  him, 
beginning  with  the  frozen-out  birds  and  withered 
leaves  of  January,  and  ending  with  the  drooping 
flower-leaves  of  the  Hellebore  at  the  end  of  the 
jear.  The  book  makes  no  pretence  to  being  a 
record  of  scientific  observation,  but  is  in  fact  just 
an  account  of  everyday  events  in  the  country, 
such  as  most  see  though  perhaps  only  the  few 
•observe  or  chronicle.  In  the  paragraphs  devoted 
to  the  winter  days  there  is  naturally  a  scarcity  of 
incidents,  and  a  tendency  to  fill  up  with  general 
remarks;  on  the  summer  days  there  is  plenty  to 
he  said. 

By  quoting  part  of  the  entry  for  May  25,  we 
■can  show  a  very  fair  example  of  the  author's 
style;— "The  soft  green  fronds  of  the  bracken 
are  spreading  wide  in  the  glades,  and  the  second 
act  of  the  annual  drama  of  the  woodland  opens. 
First  came  the  dainty  flowers  of  spring,  blue 
Violets  and  pale  Primroses,  starring  the  soft 
•earth,  which  was  then  all  velvet-green  with  the 
budding  points  of  later  flowers  ;  and  these  have 
carried  on  spring's  scheme  of  colour  music  to  a 
high  crescendo  of  vivid  pink  and  wliite,  deep 
hazy  -  blue  and  pure  golden  -  yellow.  .  .  .  The 
third  act  will  come  when  the  sunset  hues  of 
autumn  begin  to  glow  in  the  dying  bracken- 
fronds  in  every  shade  of  copper,  gold,  and 
bronze  :  and  the  fourth  will  follow  when  the 
brown  and  broken  litter  of  dead  Fern  rustles  to 
the  stealthy  tread  of  the  pheasant  listening  to 
the  beaters." 

Mr.  Robinson's  "  scrappy  story,"  as  he  calls  it, 
is  not  confined  to  one  district  of  England  only, 
but  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  country  generally, 
with  due  allowances  made  for  variations  in 
-climate  and  seasons.  We  hope  the  facts  he 
relates  may  teach  many  readers  to  observe  and 
appreciate  for  themselves,  if  not  to  add  their 
own  share  to  the  many  modern  books  on  nature- 
study. 


PO  T  ATOS. 

The  Cooking  Test. — Being  much,  interested 
in  Potato-culture,  and  having  grown  most  of 
the  new  varieties  durin;^^  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  I  have  been  mucli  impressed  in  reading 
the  reports,  ttc.,  that  have  lately  appeared  in 
the  Gardeners'  Clironidc  on  that  wonderful 
cooking  test,  "where,"  as  you  say,  "  the  judges 
were  called  on  to  taste  and  deliver  judg- 
ment on  no  fewer  than  sixty-seven  varieties." 
"Well  may  you  ask,  "  How  did  they  do  it  ':f  "  It 
has  long  been  a  belief  with  me  that  a  Potato 
when  cooked  only  retains  its  flavour  for  a 
certain  tim.e,  a  few  minutes  making  a  difference, 
so  that  in  my  opinion  the  cooking  of  sixty-seven 
varieties  and  the  tasting  of  such  a  number  must 
have  been  a  most  trying  ordeal  for  the  judges, 
and  I  should  think  that  only  a  small  portion  of 
each  variety  could  have  been  tested  by  any  one 
of  the  judges  selected. 

In  cooking  Potatos  more  depends  on  the  way 
the  cooking  is  carried  out  than  many  think. 
Unless  Potatos  are  cooked  in  their  skins  one 
never  gets  the  real  flavour,  and  it  is  seldom 
indeed  that  two  varieties  can  be  found  that  cook 
exactly  alike — some  sorts  taking  longer  than 
others.  As  Mr.  Mayne  ably  points  out,  p.  2, 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Janiiary  7,  "  soil  is  the  most 
determining  factor  in  flavour."  When  living  in 
North  Ayrshire,  N.B.,  many  years  ago.  we  always 
broke  up  a  portion  of  land  that  had  been  pastured 
for  some  years  previously  (termed  old  lea  there). 
In  the  autumn  this  land  was  ploughed  deeply, 
then  well  broken  up  and  manured  in  spring 
previous  to  planting  the  Potatos.  Under  this 
method  of  cultivation  it  seemed  to  me  that  all 
varieties,  or  nearly  all,  were  alike  good,  so  dry  and 
mealy  that  it  was  difficult  to  cook  them,  as  they 
were  very  apt  to  break  up  in  the  cooking.  Under 
this  method  of  cultivation  the  yield  per  acre  was 
less,  yet  the  quality  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Here  I  have  grown  immense  crops  of  beautiful, 
clean  large  tubers  on  land  that  has  been  under 
a  Wheat  crop  the  previous  year,  yet  the  cooking 
quality  was  deficient.  In  garden  culture,  of  all 
the  manures,  &c.,  that  I  have  tried  nothing 
equals  fresh  lime  freely  used. 

We  generally  trench  down  a  brake  of  Straw- 
berry plants  each  autumn,  giving  the  land  a 
fairly  good  dressing  of  farmyard  manure  at  the 
time  of  trenching.  In  spring  we  spi'cad  a  good 
coating  of  fresh  lime  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  work  it  into  the  soil  as  the  Potatos 
are  planted,  using  five-pronged  steel  forks  for 
the  work.  Last  spring  we  had  several  of  the 
newer  varieties,  including  Sutton's  Discovery, 
Northern  Stai',  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  &c.  In  plant- 
ing these  we  used  a  good  quantity  of  old  hotbed 
materials — leaves  and  stable-manure — making  an 
opening  7  or  8  inches  deep,  and  half  filled  the 
opening  with  this  material,  to  which  were  added 
some  wood-ashes.  The  result  was  simply  amazing 
as  regards  weight  of  crop  and  sound  tubers,  there 
being  no  signs  of  disease.  In  fact,  I  have  never 
before  seen  such  crops,  yet  the  result  is  that  the 
Potatos  are  wanting  in  quality,  being  soft  and 
waxy  when  cooked.  The  variety  Sir  John 
Llewelyn  is  an  enormous  cropper,  beautiful  to 
look  at,  yet  (with  us  at  least)  sadly  wanting  in 
quality  when  cooked. 

I  am  sm'prised  to  hear  that  Potatos  grown  in 
Essex  were  better  and  more  esteemed  than 
those  grown  in  Scotland.  We  are  at  the  present 
time  using  a  sample  of  "Lang worthy"  grown 
near  Dunbar  last  season,  and  if  any  of  those 
varieties  from  Essex  are  as  good,  then  they  are 
good  indeed.  I  have  frequently  during  the 
twenty  years  I  have  been  in  England,  had 
Potatos  quite  as  good  in  every  way  when  cooked 
as  any  grown  in  Scotland  in  my  experience,  but 
then  only  when  the  seasons  were  favourable  and 
when  the  seed  came  direct  from  Scotland.  If  it 
turns  out  that  Potatos  of  better  quality  can  be 


grown  in  Essex  than  in  Scotland  it  will  be  the 
greatest  event  in  Potato  culture  that  has  taken 
j>lace,  I  fancy  the  farmers  in  East  and  Mid 
Lothians  must  be  feeling  very  uncomfortable  at 
present,  especially  some  I  know  who  cultivate 
for  the  London  markets  from  300  to  500  acres  of 
Potatos  annually.  I  have  always  been  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  the  qiiality  of  those 
Potatos  that  created  the  sale  for  them  in  the 
London  market  ;  yet  I  must  have  been  mis- 
taken, as  many  others  no  doubt  have  been.  I 
fancy  there  will  need  to  be  another  "  cooking  " 
and  "  testing  "  match  again  before  many  are  con- 
vinced of  the  folly  of  growing  Potatos  in  Scot- 
land for  the  London  markets  that  are  only  second- 
rate  as  compared  with  Potatos  grown  so  near  to 
London  as  Essex  is.  David  Kem%i,  Stoke  Park 
Gardens,  Sloiigh. 


ORCHID   NOTES  AND    GLEANINGS. 


OKCHIDS  AT  WESTFIELD,  WOKING. 

A  VERT  remarkable  collection  of  Cypripediums, 
Ltelias,  Cattleyas,  and  La^io-Cattleyas  has  been 
got  together  by  Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr. 
Hopkins),  and  the  plants  thrive  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner  in  the  well-arranged  houses 
provided  for  them. 

One  of  the  chief  items  of  interest  in  the  collec- 
tion is  the  complete  set  of  hybrids  of  the  now 
nearly  lost  C.  Fairrieanum.  Of  primary  crosses 
of  that  coveted  species  Mr.  Wellesley  has  C.  x 
Princess,  C.  X  Edward,  C.  -.  H.  Ballantine,  and 
the  fine  Westfield.  variety  of  it,  C.  X  Mrs.  F.  L. 
Ames,  C.  :■:  Juno,  C.  ;<  Baron  Schroder,  seven 
very  distinct  forms  of  C.  . .  Niobe,  C.  x  Gaskelli- 
anum,  C.  :■  vesUlarium  and  its  varieties 
superbum,  "  Eex,"  and  Bongieri ;  and  four 
forms  of  C.  x  Arthurianum.  Of  secondary 
crosses  of  C.  Fairrieanum,  C.  x  vexill-Io,  C.  x 
bella,  C.  X  Statterianum,  C.  x  Norma  mag- 
nificum,  C.  x  Abraham  Lincoln  (Niobe  xorphan- 
um),  C.  x  Minos,  and  the  fine  varieties  Toungii, 
Westfield  variety,  magnificum  and  superbum,  C. 
X  Laura,  C.  x  Imogene,  C.  x  Little  Gem,  C.  X 
Thalia,  Westfield  variety,  C.  x  Arthurianum  x 
insigne  Sanderse,  C.  x  Niobe  x  Leeanum,  0.  x 
Niobe  x  Haynaldianum,  C.  x  Niobe  x  philippi- 
niense,  and  0.  x  vexillarium  ;■;  Argus. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  pretty  little  C.  Fairrie- 
anum, although  now  at  the  vanishing  point  in 
collections,  has  played  a  very  important  part 
in  the  hands  of  the  hybridist,  and  the  field 
of  its  usefulness  is  being  further  developed  at 
Westfield. 

It  has  been  advanced  by  hybridists  that  by 
inter-crossing  the  hybrids  of  C.  Fairrieanum.  and 
especially  those  nearest  like  it,  that  a  seedling 
practically  identical  with  the  species  may  be 
obtained.  But  Mr.  Wellesley  has  worked  hard 
in  this  direction  and  with  but  little  result,  for  the 
seed  vessels  obtained  seem  to  have  little  or  no 
good  seeds  in  them.  Out  of  120  crosses  between 
Fairrieanum  hybrids  made  and  sown  at  Westfield, 
but  one  small  plant  has  resulted,  although  other 
hybrids  are  coming  up  in  great  profusion,  some  of 
them  being  the  result  of  very  wide  crosses. 

The  hunt  for  C.  Fairrieanum  in  the  hills  of 
Assam  and  other  parts  of  India  has  been  long  con- 
tinued, but  hitherto  fruitlessly.  If,  however,  it 
is  determined  to  have  it  in  gardens  again  it  will 
be  obtained  from  its  native  habitat  if  the  search 
is  continued,  before  it  will  be  raised  by  the  means 
prescribed,  if  Mr.  Wellesley's  tests  are  final. 

Cypripedium  x  Mrs.  Francis  Wellesley  (San- 
derianum  x  Oowerianum  magnificum)  is  a  most 
beautiful  hybrid,  flowering  for  the  first  time. 
Unlike  some  hybrids  of  C.  Sanderianum,  this  is  a 
robust  grower,  its  handsome  ivory-white  foliage, 
barred  and  veined  with  dark  green,  being  finely 
developed.     The  stout   purple  stem  bears  lai^e 
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flowers,  the  ovate-f.cimirate  dorsal  sjpal  white 
■with  heavily-blotched  raised  lines  of  chocolate- 
purple,  the  basal  part  tinged  with  pale  green. 
The  long,  extended  petals  yellowish-white  tinged 
with  rose,  and  with  an  obscure  green  veining 
and  many  large  warted  blotches  of  chocolate- 
purple,  those  on  the  aipper  edge  being  furnished 
with  long  blackish  hairs.  The  lip  is  large,  and 
very  suggestive  of  C.  Sanderianum  ;  cream-white 
tinged  with  rose  on  the  face ;  staminode  rose  colour. 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  and  distinct  hybrid. 

Cypripedium  :■,  Mrs.  Wm.  Mostyn,  figured  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  February  1,  1902,  p.  75, 
from  the  plant  when  it  was  awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  hybrids 
ever  raised,  its  fine  dorsal  sepal  being  bright 
purplish-rose  of  different  shades  with  a  broad 
white  margin,  and  the  yellowish  lip  and  petals 
finely  marked  with  red-brown. 

The  fine  collection  of  species  and  hybrids  of 
the  C.  niveura  and  C.  bellatulum  class  are  sus- 
pended near  to  the  glass  of  the  roof  and  sparingly 
watered  until  spring  comes.  One  fine  tuft  of 
C.  beUatulum  album  is  pushing  many  growths 
and  the  remarkable  yellow,  purple- spotted  C.  x 
Wellesleyanum  is  now  forming  a  fine  specimen. 
Most  of  the  hybrids  of  this  class  are  in  the 
collection,  and  all  are  found  to  be  impatient  of 
water  on  the  foliage  during  cold  dull  weather. 

Many  pretty  hybrids  are  in  flower,  and  good 
batches  of  different  forms  of  C.  X  Hera,  C.  X 
Sallieri,  varieties  of  C.  insigne.  Especially  fine 
are  the  specimens  of  the  best  forms  of  Cypri- 
pedium Lawrenceanum,  of  which  even  the  re- 
putedly slow-growing  albino,  C.  Lawrenceanum 
Hyeanum,  has  made  a  sturdy  specimen." 

In  the  Cattleya  and  La;lia-house  the  occupants 
are  in  fine  condition,  and  some  of  the  best  varieties 
are  now  represented  by  several  specimens.  By  ju- 
dicious dividing  the  plants  are  found  to  grow  more 
vigorously  and  produce  better  flowers  than  when 
left  in  close  masses.  A  batch  of  albino  Cattleyas 
of  the  C.  Mossice  class  are  in  grand  health  and 
showing  well  for  bloom.  Laelio  -  Cattleya  X 
Eunomia  Westfield  variety  has  a  model  fiower 
nearly  equal  in  size  to  that  of  a  good  Cattleya 
Triante,  and  of  a  clear  dark  rose  colour  with 
purplish-crimson  front  to  the  lip.  La;lio-Cattleya 
X  Charlesworthii  magnifica  is  like  L.-C.  ;•  Cappei 
in  size  and  in  the  rich  coppery-orange  tint  of  its 
flowers,  the  labellums  of  which  are  light  reddish- 
claret. 

Other  showy  Orchids  were  in  flower,  and  many  of 
the  plants  bore  nearly  mature  seed  capsules ;  but, 
thanks  to  the  good  cultivation  accorded  them,  are 
still  plump  and  vigorous.  Among  plants  not  in 
flower  two  instances  were  noted  pointing  to  the 
difficulty  of  identifying  imported  plants  by  the 
appearance  of  their  growths.  In  one  instance 
was  a  plant  of  Cattleya  ;<  Hardyana  imported 
with  C.  aurea,  and  exactly  like  C.  aurea  in  growth. 
Another  plant  of  it  imported  with  C.  Warscewiczii 
was  totally  different  in  growth,  and  with  the 
rounder  greener  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves  of  C. 
Warscewiczii.  The  second  instance  was  of  Ltelio- 
Cattleya  ;■:  Gottoiana.  One  imported  with  L^elia 
tenebrosa  had  the  slender  hard  growths  of  that 
species,  while  the  other  got  with  C.  Warneri  was 
Cattleya-like  in  growth.  In  both  cases  there  is 
but  little  difference  in  the  flowers. 

Stenoglottis  fimbriata. 
This  rare  and  pretty  South  African  terrestrial 
Orchid  is  in  flower  on  several  specimens  in  the 
gardens  of  Mrs.  Brightwen,  The  Grove,  Stan- 
more.  The  plants  bear  handsome  crowns  of 
bright  green  leaves,  heavily  barred  and  blotched 
with  dark  pui-ple,  arranged  rosette-like  close 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  in  which 
they  are  growing.  The  inflorescences  arise  from 
the  centre  of  the  growth,  the  scapes  bearing  leafy 
bracts  spotted  like  the  leaves,  and  terminal 
spikes  of  blush-white  and  pale  lilac  flowers.  A 
number  of  strong  plants   of  the   more    robust- 


growing  Stenoglottis  longifolia  are  in  the  same 
house,  and  some  singular  Satyriums,  Disas,  &c., 
Disa  sagittalis  being  in  flower,  which,  in  common 
with  many  other  rare  and  curious  plants,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Odell,  the  gardener  at  The  Grove,  culti- 
vates very  successfully.  The  Stenoglottis,  Disas, 
&c.,  are  grown  in  a  warm  greenhouse  in  winter 
and  in  a  cool  frame  in  summer.  /. 


TEELOYHAN. 

The  Cornish,  residence  of  E.  Hain,  Esq.,  M.P., 
is  situated  on  the  cliffs  overlooking  St.  Ives  Bay, 
on  both  sides  of  which  the  coast  is  practically  tree- 
less. To  the  right,  just  across  the  bay,  are  the 
sand-dunes  of  Hayle,  among'st  which  are  scattered 
the  huts  and  works  of  the  National  Explosives 
Company.  Westwards  the  scenery  and  vegetation 
are  typical  of  the  wild  North  Cornwall  coast — 
steep,  rugged  cliffs,  and  poor,  shallow  soil  growing 
coarse  grass,  with  patches  of  gale-stunted  Heather 


seeds  so  freely  in  all  parts  of  Cornwall.  Many 
kinds  of  Iris  are  thriving  here,  and  there  is  a 
small  collection  of  hardy  Ferns  :  while  in  the  fulE 
sunshine  a  patch  of  Eschscholtzia  was  a  blaze  of 
colour  last  season.  Next  comes  the  nucleus  of  a> 
collection  of  hardy  Cacti,  the  most  promisin  of 
which  is  Opuntia  camanchica. 

The  shrubberies  are  already  a  feature  oi' 
Treloyhan ;  for  the  most  part  they  encircle  the 
lawns,  which  are  irregular  in  outline,  and  form  a 
series  of  bold  curves.  At  the  outset  large  num- 
bers of  the  commoner  shrubs,  Laiu'els  of  botb 
kinds,  Ehododendron  ponticum,  ic,  were  wisely 
planted  to  form  screens  and  nurse-plants.  These 
are  being  gradually  removed,  leaving  the  choicer 
kinds,  which  now  appear  well  able  to  look  after 
themselves.  Most  conspicuous  among  the  many 
and  varied  shrubs  are  Griselinia  littoralis,  which 
seems  to  have  an  especial  predilection  for  the 
Cornish  air,  aud  quickly  forms  large  bushes.; 
Veronicas   in  variety,  Berberis   asiatica,    GeuuL. 
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Fig.  37.— treloyhan  house,  Cornwall,  the  residence  of  e.  hain,  esq.,  m.p. 


and  Gorse.  These  are  the  surroundings  amid 
which  Mr.  Hain  built  his  home,  made  his  garden, 
and  laid  out  his  grounds.  Trees,  one  would  have 
thought,  were  wholly  out  of  the  question  ;  but  it  is 
the  trees  at  Treloyhan  which  strike  one  most  upon 
approaching  St.  Ives.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  illus- 
tration[see  fig.  3S],  there  is  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
plantation  of  mixed  trees  almost  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  cliffs.  This  plantation  is  composed  chiefly 
of  Sycamore,  Ash,  Beech,  and  the  Cornish  Elm. 

The  gardens  were  designed  and  laid  out  by 
Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  of  Exeter,  whose 
well-known  landscape  gardener,  Mr.  Meyer,  most 
skilfully  took  advantage  of  the  slight  natural 
undulations.  Where  possible,  such  depressions 
were  increased,  and  in  the  shelter  thus  provided 
he  planted  tender  shrubs.  A  disused  mine- 
burrow  which  had  been  partially  filled  up  pro- 
vided an  ideal  site  for  a  rockery,  which  in  the 
short  space  of  seven  years  has  become  well  fur- 
nished. A  dripping-well  suitably  planted  is  one 
of  the  features  of  this  rookery. 

Close  by  the  rockery  a  fine  variegated  Phor- 
mium  tenax  has  thrown  up  a  vigorous  flower-spike 
much  stronger  and  more  erect  than  the  spikes  of 
Phormium  Cookianum,  a  species  which  flowers  an  d 


Cistus,  Althjea  frutex  (Hibiscus  syriacus),  and, 
of  course,  many  Escallonias,  E.  exoniensisx, 
bearing  masses  of  creamy-white  flowers,  was  very 
good  ;  the  white  E.  floribunda  also  had  a  profu- 
sion of  flowers,  and  the  common  E.  macrantha, 
planted  thickly  along  the  top  of  a  stone  ledge, 
has  quickly  transformed  an  eyesore  into  an  ob.iect 
of  beauty. 

Conifers. 

An  experimental  planting  of  Conifers  has  beeia 
made.  It  is  too  soon  to  say  which  will  succeed, 
butap  to  the  present  many  are  thriving.  The 
tallest  are  upwards  of  20  feet  in  height,  and  of 
them  the  most  promising  are  Araucaria  imbricata, 
Abies  Nordmanniana,  Cryptomeria  japonica,  Larix 
leptolepis,  Picea  excelsa,  P.  nigra,  Pinus  aus- 
triaca,  and  P.  insignis ;  the  latter  tree  does 
exceedingly  well  in  Cornwall,  and  will  withstand 
a  considerable  amount  of  wind.  The  deciduous 
trees  which  have  grown  the  best  are  the  common 
Ash,  Sycamore,  Turkey  Oak,  Cornish  Elm, 
Service  Tree,  and  the  Purple  Filbert. 

As  a  whole  Cornwall  is  not  a  Eose  country; 
where  they  are  grown  with  success  the  plants 
have  to  be  frequently  renewed.  Out  of  a  large 
collection    planted   nearly    a    decade    ago    only 
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Merveille  fie  Ljod,  Baroness  Kothschild,  Alfred 
Coloin>',  Marie  Baumann,  and  Boule  de  Neige 
remain .  These  are  healthy,  and  flower  freely  ; 
so  probably  it  is  an  instance  of  "the  survival  of 
the  fittest." 

The  kitchen-garden  is  well  stocked  with  the 
crops  usually  grown  in  a  private  establishment. 
The  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  but  with  deep  digging 
and  the  frequent  use  of  the  hoe  satisfactory  crops 
of  vegetables  are  produced.  Potatos  are  grown 
in  plots  almost  on  the  seashore,  the  standard 
varieties  being  Myatt's  Prolific,  Ashleaf,  and 
Main  Crop.  Mr.  Madge  told  me  that  the  dreaded 
Potato  disease  is  practically  unknown !  Can  this 
immunity  be  due  to  the  salt-spraying  given  by 
the  gales  ? 


Foster's  Seedling,  and  Madresfield  Court  Muscat 
were  the  best  at  the  time  these  notes  were  taken. 
The  well-filled  stove  contains  many  useful  and 
interesting  plants,  the  most  striking  of  which  are 
Anthuriums  in  variety,  several  large  pots  of  Pan- 
cratium, Allamanda  Schottii,  and  the  brighter- 
coloured  A.  nobilis,  and,  what  I  was  surprised  to 
see  iu  a  private  garden,  a  fine  plant  of  the  "  Bow- 
string Hemp,"  Sanseviera  guineensis.  A.  C. 
Bartlett. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

French  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 
— From  Le  Chrysanthime  we  learn  that  the 
Society  now  numbers  721  members,  inclusive  of 


dening  fraternity  in  his  country,  as  it  has  by 
those  English  gardeners  who  know  what  he  has> 
done  for  the  craft. 

The  colour-chart  in  course  of  progress,  which 
will  be  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society, 
will  shortly  be  ready  for  publication.  Eachj 
colour  is  rei^resented  in  four  distinct  shades,  and 
there  will  be  approximately  about  400  colours  in 
all.  Although  published  in  French,  it  has  beett 
considered  necessary  to  make  it  useful  for  fiorists 
in  other  countries,  so  that  uniformity  of  colouir 
description  may  be  observed.  It  will  therefore 
be  in  five  languages.  The  French  part,  and  the 
entire  charge  of  the  whole  liublication,  is  in  the- 
hands  of  M.  Dauthenay,  the  German  part  is- 
being  done  by  Mr.  Max  Leichtlin,  the  Italian  bj 


Fig.  38. — treloyiian  house  :  showing  belt  of  trees  overlooking  st.  ives  bay,  Cornwall. 


Apples  canker  early  ;  those  which  produce  the 
oest  crops  are  Cox's  Oiauge  Pippin,  Blenheim 
Pippin,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Rymer,  Bismarck, 
Golden  Noble,  and  Stirling  Castle.  Of  Pears, 
Mr.  Madge  would  name  but  three  as  being  uni- 
formly satisfactory — Bon  Chretien,  Marie  Louise, 
and  Beurre  d'Amanlis. 

The  Glasshouses. 

The  small  conservatory  attached  to  the  mansion 
is  well  furnished  with  Palms,  Begonias,  Fuchsias, 
Ferns,  Agapanthus — a  pot  of  the  variegated  form 
in  flower  looked  very  neat.  In  the  centre  of  the 
house,  which  is  left  clear  for  tea-tables,  ic.,st;inds 
a  large  cage  containing  Java  sparrows  and  c;tna- 
ries,  which  strike  a  note  of  tropical  colour. 

In  the  vineries  good  Grapes  are  olitained ; 
Golden  Amber  (well  coloured  and  of  good  size). 


forty-seven  affiliated  societies — not  a  bad  list  for 
a  ten-year-old  society.  The  awards  to  seedling- 
raisers,  made  as  a  result  of  the  certificates 
granted  by  the  Floral  Committee,  were — 1,  a 
Gold  Medal  to  M.  Ernest  Calvat ;  2,  a  Silver-gilt 
Medal  to  M.  Rozain  Boucharlat;  3,  a  Silver 
Medal  to  M.  Alfred  Chantrier. 

M.  Viger,  President  of  the  National  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  France,  is  also  Honorary 
President  of  the  French  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  and  has  very  ably  conducted  the  pro- 
ceedings at  eight  of  the  annual  Conferences  of 
the  Society.  This  gentleman  has  recently  been 
appointed  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Although  a  late  Minister  of  Agriculture,  M. 
Viger  has  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  almost 
a  Minister  of  Horticulture,  and  this  his  latest 
honour  lias  been  much  appreciated  by  the  gar- 


Mr.  N.  Severi,  the  Spanish   by  Mr.  Miguel  Cortes 
y  Coll,  and  the  English  by  Mr.  Harinan  Payne. 

Following  the  example  of  the  American  an(J 
English  sister  societies,  the  French  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  is  about  to  issue  an 
official  catalogue  of  Chrysanthemums.  It  will  bo 
published  in  instalments.  C.  II.  P. 

Chrysanthemums  Tied  Down. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Jefferies  I  may  say  that  the 
plants  illustrated  were  all  bush  plants.  We  do- 
not  "  stop "  them  at  all,  but  pick  out  all  the 
latest  plants  in  the  autumn  to  tie  them  down,  so 
as  to  produce  a  good  effect  at  Christmas  time. 
The  photograph  was  taken  about  a  week  before 
Christmas.  The  flowers,  as  Mr.  Jefferies  stated  on 
ji.  7t'>,  are  not  much  use  after  being  cut  and  if  long 
stalks  are   required ;    but   we    grow    many    bush 
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plants  and  do  not  have  to  cut  those  that  are  tied 
■down.  We  also  grow  some  dwarf  plants  by 
rooting  extra  cuttings  now,  putting  several  in  a 
'CO-sized  pot.  They  are  planted  out  later  on,  and 
the  tops  of  them  are  layered  in  July,  as  one  would 
Carnations.  I  think  these  make  better  plants 
■than  those  obtained  from  cuttings  rooted  in  May. 
Plants  under  3  feet  high  however  are  not  much 
^se  for  our  jiurpose  as  they  cannot  be  bent 
sharp  down  to  cover  the  pots  without  breaking 
them.  I  presume  anything  trained  in  any  shape  or 
form  would  be  in  Mr.  Jefferies'  view  objectionable ; 
but  tastes  differ.  The  object  we  seek  to  obtain  is  a 
bank  of  flowers,  and  the  illustration  showed  that 
this  is  secured.  Chrysanthemums  have  been 
trained  in  this  way  here  for  several  years  past,  and 
have  been  appreciated  by  all  who  have  seen  them. 
W.  C.  Smith.  The  Gardens,  Ecton. 

CHRTSANTHEMnM    AlLMAN's    YeLLOW. 

This  proves  to  be  the  most  useful  late-flowering 
decorative  variety  that  I  have  yet  met  with ;  the 
flowers  are  2  to  3  inches  across,  when  grown 
naturally  and  not  disbudded.  The  florets  are 
slightly  reflexed,  and  of  deep  yellow  colour,  very 
-much  the  same  shade  as  that  of  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  when  the  latter  has  been  disbudded 
and  grown  well.  The  only  variety  comparable  to 
Allman's  Yellow  for  late  flowering  here  is 
Princess  Victoria,  but  for  many  purposes  a  yellow 
flower  is  more  useful  than  a  white  one.  W.  H. 
Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham. 

Market  Chrysanthemum  Winter  Cheer. 

We  learn  that  since  Mr.  W.  Hayward,  of 
Kingston-on-Thames,  exhibited  flowers  of  this 
•fine  late  pink-coloured  Chrysanthemum  at  a  meet- 
dug  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  last  month, 
he  lias  been  inundated  with  applications  for 
stock.  Mr.  Hayward  exhibited  the  flowers  as 
purchased  by  him  in  the  market,  and  presented 
it  not  for  any  award  as  a  new  variety,  but  to  show 
its  fine  decorative  uses  so  late  in  the  winter.  The 
stock  is  held  by  some  market-growers,  and  it  is 
'Understood  they  have  no  present  intention  to  put 
plants  into  commerce,  being  content  to  find  a 
good  market  for  the  flowers.  Novelties  however 
come  thick  and  fast,  by  seed  and  by  sports,  hence 
•even  a  superior  variety  may  soon  be  on  offer. 


APPLIANCE  TO  PEEYENT  " DRIP.' 

The  Orchids  here  having  suffered  considerable 
'injury  from  water  dripping'  from  the  roof,  I 
ihave  recently  had  beading  fixed  to  the  rafters, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations  (see 
&g.  39,  A,  B,  c),  and  this  has  proved  very  suc- 
cessful in  preventing  the  causes  of  the  mischief. 
The  use  of  the  beading  will  save  the  expense  and 
inconvenience  that  would  be  caused  by  reglazing 
the  roof.  The  cost  of  the  beading  is  about  7s.  6d. 
-for  a  length  of  500  feet.  Before  fixing  the  beading 
put  a  thick  coat  of  white-lead  slightly  thinned 
with  linseed-oil  on  the  under  siarfaee.  Use  inch 
brads,  about  G  inches  apart.  Two  coats  of  paint  at 
least  shoiild  be  given  the  beading.  F.  G.  Brewer, 
The  Grange  Gardens,  Brentwood,  Essc.r. 


PyJBL\CAr\ONSRECE\VED.-ThcAfjrieuU>ira!Jounial 
■of  the  Cape  of  Ouod  JIu/jc.  Januiiiy.  Contents  :  Extra- 
tropical  Forcsti-y,  by  D.  E.  llutehius;  Irrigation  iu  the 
Karoo,  &ii.—L'Uira{r[/  on  Curare,  Extraits  et  Coiiiplc- 
Mient  des  Notes  d'uri  Naturaliste  Bresilieo,  J.  Barbosa 
Rodriguos  (Bruxelles,  Imprimerie  Veuve  Mounom 
-32,  Rue  do  riudustrio).— ics  Noce.<  des  Palmiers,  Re- 
.marquea  prcliminaircs  sur;  la  fccondation,  p:u"  J . 
Barbosa  Rodrigues  (Bruxelles,  Imprimerie  Ad.  MerteD--^, 
Kue  d'Or,  14),  idOS.—Pb oiUc  Nuvir  vel  minus  cognita?  ex 
lierbario  horti  TheneDsis  (Plantes  Nouvelles  ou  peu 
■connues  contenues  dans  I'hci-bier  do  I'Hortus  The- 
DCDsis),  M.  Em.  dc  Wildeman.  Troisiome  livraisoii, 
Decembre,  li'Ot  (Veuve  Monuom.  52,  Rue  de  I'lndustrie, 
Bruxelles).— /co«(\s-  ScUcln:  llurli  Theucn-n'^  (Icouograpliio 
de  Plantes  ayant  fleuri  dans  les  collections  de  M.  vau 
'den  Bossche,  Ministre  resident  -X  Tirlemont,  Belgique). 
avec  les  descriptions  et  annotations  do  M.  Em.  de  \Vilde- 
man.  Tome  V.,  Fascicules  2  (July)  and  3  (October), 
1904.  (Publishers  as  above.)— JV/yr/acf'f.s  dti  Paratiuai/, 
a-ecueillies  par  Dr.  Emile  Hassler  et  determindes  par  .1. 
Barbosa  Rodrigues  (Avenue  Fousny  ny,  Bruxelles), 
1903.— -4  Blotter  a/nl  ])iiir<i.  from  the  Anglo-Continental 
-(late  OhleudorlVs)  Guauo  Works,  15,  LeadenUall  Street, 
Eondou. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  ORCHID  HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  YouNii,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick 
WlGAN.  Bart.,  Clare  Lawu.  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

Cattleya  Sckilleriana.  —  This  grand  Brazilian 
species  commences  to  grow  very  early  in  the 
year,  and  under  proper  conditions  produces  its 
flowers  in  April  or  May.  Newly  imj^orted  plants 
should  first  be  fixed  in  pans  of  suitable  size  which 
have  been  furnished  with  a  large  quantity  of  drain- 
age material,  and  over  this  a  thin  layer  of  peat  and 
sphagnum  moss  should  be  placed.  There  may  be 
some  plants  which,  owing  to  their  habit  of  growth, 
cannot  be  fixed  in  pans,  and  these  may  be  tied  to 
Teak-wood  rafts  with  a  little  peat  and  sphagnum 


FlO.    39.— APPLIANCE   TO    PBEVENT    "DKlf." 

A— Three-eighth  Beading  (aclual  «ise). 

B— Beading  bevelled  on  one  aide. 

o— Rafter  showing  Beading  fixed  (.reduced). 


moss  intervening,  (rrowth  being  now  in  progress, 
suspend  the  plants  near  to  the  roof-glass  in  a 
light,  warm  spot  in  the  Cattleja-house,  affording 
very  limited  supplies  of  water  until  there  is  root 
action.  Just  previous  to  the  making  of  new  roots 
fresh  surface  material  may  be  given.  Hybrids 
from  C.  Schilleriana  should  be  given  more  ex- 
posure to  light  thau  most  of  their  kindred  require, 
and  when  their  pseudo-bulbs  are  nearing  maturity 
a  long  period  of  rest  is  needed.  C.  Whitei,  C. 
Vulcan,  C.  F.  W.  Wigan,  C.  Prince  Edward,  ic, 
all  thrive  best  suspended  near  to  the  roof  glass, 
where  light,  heat,  and  air  are  most  abundant. 

Cattleya  Warncri,  being  another  species  that 
makes  early  growth,  should  be  given  a  favourable 
position.  On  no  account  should  growth  be 
hastened  by  applying  an  extra  degree  of  heat,  or 
the  plants  will  not  flower  well,  and  further 
disaster  may  occur.  A  central  position  in  the 
house  suits  them  best,  and  very  little  water  must 
be  given  before  new  roots  appear.  Let  the  plants 
have  perforated  jjans  or  baskets  and  ample 
drainage  material,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of 
peat  and  sphagnum-moss  to  root  into.  Re- 
potting or  surfacing  should  be  done  just  when 
new  roots  are  about  to  appear. 


Odontoglossum  citrosmum  should  be  suspended 
or  staged  near  to  the  roof -glass  in  a  house  having 
an  intermediate  temperature,  and  to  ensure  a 
plentiful  supply  of  flowers  in  season  water  must 
be  withheld  until  the  youngest  pseudo  -  bulbs 
show  signs  of  excessive  shrivelling.  Continue 
this  practice  until  the  flower-spikes  appear  in 
the  young  growths,  -when  freer  applications  of 
water  may  follow.  Potting  operations  should  be 
deferred  until  after  the  flowering  period,  for  it  is 
then  root-action  recommences.  A  small  propor- 
tion of  semi-decayed  Oak-leaves  mixed  with  the 
peat  and  sphagnum  -  moss  has  proved  to  be 
beneficial  to  this  plant,  employing  pans  when 
such  a  mixture  is  used. 

Miscellaneous  Orchids. — Plants  of  Platyclinis 
glumacea  have  commenced  to  grow  again  after  a 
long  rest,  and  should  be  placed  in  a  light,  warm 
position  to  induce  good  growth.  Little  water  is 
needed  until  the  slender  scapes  are  weU  advanced 
in  growth,  increasing  the  supply  as  the  leaves 
develop.  Eenew  the  surface  materials  of  those 
plants  not  needing  a  shift.  "When  new  roots  appear 
repot  those  that  require  it  into  well-drained  pots  or 
pans,  using  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  peat,  tibrous 
loam,  and  sphagnum  moss,  with  sufficient  sand  and 
small  crocks  to  ensure  free  drainage.  Use  water 
in  moderation  until  the  plants  are  re- established, 
and  when  fully  developed  return  them  to 
the  Cattleya-house  in  order  to  mature.  Bletia 
hyacinthina  should  be  placed  where  it  can 
obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  light  in  a  cool, 
airy  house,  and  be  gradually  watered  as  the 
growths  elongate.  Stenoglottis  longifolia  is  also 
commencing  to  grow,  and  should  be  placed  near 
the  glass  in  a  cool-house.  Give  the  plants  little 
water  until  the  growths  are  well  advanced.  When 
needed  divide  the  stools,  and  pot  the  stronger 
pieces  in  well-drained  pots,  using  a  mixture  of 
soil  for  potting  similar  to  that  advised  tor  the 
Platyclinis.  

PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  A.  Bullock,  Gardener  to  E,  J.  Wythes,  Esq., 
Copped  Hall,  Epping,  Essex. 

Gardenia  plants  that  are  well  furnished  with 
flower-buds  wiU  be  benefited  by  a  teaspoonf  ul  of 
Clay's  Fertiliser  to  a  gallon  of  water  applied  two 
or  three  times  a  week. 

Jacobinia  chrysostephana. — After  a  period  ex- 
tending over  many  weeks  in  full  flower  this  plant 
has  now  ceased  to  be  effective.  The  seed-vessels 
should  be  I'emoved  as  in  the  case  of  those  of  a 
Rhododendron  to  encourage  growth.  Whether 
the  plants  are  to  be  grown  on  or  to  be  increased 
by  propagation,  they  should  first  be  given  a 
thorough  cleansing  with  "  Quassia-extract,"  after- 
wards removing  tliem  to  a  light  warm-house,  and 
freely  syringing  them  with  clear  water.  Exorcise 
great  care  not  to  allow  the  plants  to  become  sodden 
at  the  roots,  or  failure  will  be  certain.  The  wealtli 
of  flower  and  richness  of  colour  produced  by 
this  plant  during  the  dull  dark  days  of  December 
and  January  will  amply  rewai'd  anyone  for  the 
trouble  taken  to  bring  it  to  a  state  of  perfection. 
Cuttings  may  be  taken  when  young  growths  have 
been  made,  detaching  a  good  heel  from  the  old 
•wood  with  each  cutting.  The  plants  require  a 
warm,  moist  atmosphere,  and  the  soil  should 
consist  of  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  with  a 
little  charcoal  and  silver-sand  added.  Let  the 
rooting  apace  be  more  or  less  restricted,  afford 
water  with  great  care,  and  immerse  the  plants  in 
"  Quassia-extract "  regularly  not  less  than  once  a 
week. 

Justicia  cocchiea  is  somewhat  different  in  its 
habit  of  growth  to  Jacobinia  chrysostephana,  but 
its  requirements  are  identical  with  those  of  that 
plant.  Its  rich  scarlet  flowers  have  very  great 
effect  when  grouped  amongst  other  plants. 

Achimencs  and  Tydceas  will  now  be  showing 
signs  of  active  life,  and  before  being  allowed  to 
make  growth  should  be  shaken  out  of  their  old 
soil  and  repotted  in  a  good  compost  of  peat  and 
loam  in  equal  parts  with  a  liberal  supply  of 
silver-sand  added.  The  pots  should  be  well 
drained  and  filled  to  mthin  2  inches  of  the  top 
with  the  compost,  together  with  a  layer  of 
silver-sand,  placing  the  corais  evenly  but  not  too 
thickly  over  the  surface.  More  of  the  compost 
should  then  he  added  and  pressed  lightly  with 
the  fingers.  They  should  be  placed  near  to  the 
glass  in  the  plant  stove  and  syringed  lightly. 
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FRUITS  UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.  JoEDjx,  (.:;ndcuer  to  Dr.  Coebet,  Inipuey  Unll 
Gai'dens.  Droitwich. 

Fruiting  Pints. — Plants  of  the  Queen  variety 
■which  were  selected  and  placed  in  the  fruitiHL;- 
stove  at  the  commencement  of  last  month  tor 
special  treatment,  as  advised  in  a  previois 
Calendar,  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  ^ive  indi- 
cations of  fruiting  durinpf  this  month.  At  this 
stage  the  temperature  at  night  should  be  increased 
to  70°,  at  the  same  time  weak  guano-water  at  a 
temperature  of  8.5°  should  be  applied  in  order  to 
feed  and  stimulate  the  plants.  Keep  the  atmo- 
sphere somewhat  drier  during  the  period  the 
plants  are  in  flower;  the  pretence  of  too  much 
moisture  often  causes  deformed  fruits.  When 
the  plants  have  passed  the  flowering  stage  main- 
tain plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  in  the  house, 
which  can  be  obtained  by  damping  the  paths  and 
beds  several  times  daily,  at  the  same  time  avoid 
syringing  the  plants  overhead  at  this  early 
season.  See  that  the  evaporating  pans  are  kejit 
filled  with  water  ;  and  put  a  handful  of  guano 
in  these  occasionally.  In  cold  weather,  when 
much  fire-heat  is  necessary,  the  beds  which  are 
supplied  with  bottom-heat  must  be  carefully 
watched  to  see  that  the  temperature  does  not 
exceed  90°. 

Figs. — Pot-trees  th.at  have  been  subjected  to  a 
steady  bottom-heat  of  7.5°  to  80°  will  in  many 
cases  have  fully  developed  their  foliage,  and  their 
embryo  fruits  should  be  swelling  freely.  Syringe 
the  trees  plentifully  on  bright  days,  but  on  cold 
dull  days  unfavourable  to  ventilation,  damping 
the  paths  and  other  available  spaces  will  be 
sufficient.  Remove  all  superfluous  fruits  before 
their  flowers  open,  as  by  this  means  the  dropping 
of  fruits  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  allow  more  fruits  to  remain  on  the 
trees  than  they  can  properly  mature.  The 
growths  of  pot  trees  should  be  pinched  at  the 
fifth  leaf  to  guard  against  overcrowding.  Trees 
that  are  planted  in  the  borders  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  grown  on  the  extension  system 
and  the  superfluous  wood  removed  in  the 
winter.  Very  little  growth  will  take  place 
while  the  trees  are  in  flower.  As  soon  as  the 
fruits  commence  to  swell,  the  night  temperature 
should  be  increased  to  65°  or  (58°,  allowing  a  day 
temperature  of  85°  or  more  with  sun-heat,  with 
plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture.  Liberal  sup- 
plies of  liquid  and  of  artificial  manures  should  be 
given  to  trees  growing  in  pots  and  shallow  borders 
Houses  for  later  crops  should  be  closed  as  re- 
quired. Trees  growing  in  cold-houses  should  be 
pruned  and  cleaned,  and  the  borders  top-dressed 
with  good  loam,  bone-meal,  and  wood-ashes  or 
lime- rubble. 

Grape-room. — The  bunches  must  be  examined 
weekly  to  remove  decayed  berries.  Eefill  any 
bottles  with  soft  water  if  the  water  has  decreased, 
for  during  the  first  fortnight  much  water  is  taken 
up  by  the  wood.  Keep  the  room  darkened,  and 
at  a  temperature  of  40°  or  45°.  The  floor  should 
be  kept  dry^  and  sufficient  air  allowed  to  ensure 
the  atmosphere  being  dry  and  sweet. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  W.  JI.  Clakke,  Gardener  to  Sir  William  Plowden, 
Aston  Rowant  House.  Oson. 
Damsons  and  Bullaces  succeed  well  as  pyramids, 
and  will  grow  in  a  much  poorer  soil  than  most 
fruit-trees.  They  require  little  pruning,  it  being 
only  necessary  to  shorten  the  leading  shoots  and 
to  remove  all  useless  wood.  Trees  of  this  de- 
scription will  often  succeed  in  a  cold  and  damp 
part  of  the  garden  ;  they  may  also  be  successfully 
used  as  wind  breaks. 

Old  Orchard-trees  in  a  neglected  state  may  be 
induced  with  care  and  attention  to  carry  satis- 
factory crops.  Old,  dead,  and  decaying  wood 
must  be  removed,  and  the  branches  judiciously 
thinned.  Where  much  of  this  work  has  to  be 
performed,  it  may  be  executed  from  the  ground, 
where  the  operator  has  a  much  better  idea  of 
what  is  necessary.  The  Standard  and  Giant 
Tree  Pruners  are  admirably  adapted  for  this 
purpose  ;  an  aerial  saw  attached  to  the  former  is 
easily  workable.  A  long  handled  prtining  chisel 
is  also  useful ;  this  is  driven  upwards  with  a 
mallet,  and  the  cuts  made  by  it  do  not  require 
trimming,  as  do  those  made  by  a  saw. 


The  Destruction  of  Insect  Pests. — Immediately 
the  pruning  of  fruit-trees  has  been  completed, 
all  the  prunings  should  be  carefully  raked  up 
and  removed  with  the  loose  surface  soil  to 
the  fire  heap.  The  trees  should  be  cleansed 
with  a  solution  containing  caustic  soda  and 
crude  potash,  prepared  as  follows : — Dissolve 
1  lb.  of  potash  and  1  lb.  of  soda  by  warm 
rain  -  water  in  seijarate  wooden  or  earthen- 
ware vessels ;  on  no  account  should  metal 
vessels  be  used.  When  each  substance  has  be- 
come thoroughly  dissolved  mix  them  together, 
adding  water  up  to  10  gallons,  when  the  wash 
will  be  ready  for  use.  All  the  trees  here  have 
been  sprayed  once,  and  many  will  be  done  again. 
The  work  can  be  carried  out  expeditiously  by 
using  a  A'ermt)rers  Knapsack  Sprayer,  applying 
the  wash  at  a  temperature  of  150°  Fahr.  Choose 
a  day  for  applying  the  liquid  when  there  is  no 
wind,  and  do  not  let  the  mixture  touch  the 
clothes.  A  few  of  the  earlier  varieties  of  Pears 
and  Apricots  may,  if  not  already  done,  be  left 
until  the  autumn.  A  non-poisonous  concentrated 
alkali  preparation  can  be  purchased  which  is  very 
effectual.  The  Mussel-scale  is  a  persistent  pest, 
and  will  attack  the  fruit  later  if  not  destroyed. 
Two  applications  are  necessary  thoroughly  to 
cleanse  these  from  the  bark. 

Mosses  and  Lichen. — Where  trees  are  infested 
by  these  growths,  in  which  many  destructive  in- 
sects hibernate,  scrape  off  the  moss  or  lichen  from 
the  bark  and  burn  them,  spraying  the  trees  after- 
wards with  the  caustic  preparation.  Poorness  of 
soil  and  stagnant  water,  as  well  as  a  moisture- 
laden  atmosphere  favour  the  growth  of  these 
plants.  Dig  a  hole  3  feet  deep  near  to  or 
between  the  trees,  and  if  this  should  fill  or 
partially  fill  with  water,  means  must  be  taken  to 
drain  the  land.  If  no  water  appears,  afford  the 
trees  a  dressing  of  mauure,  or  remove  the  soil 
down  to  and  from  around  the  roots,  and  replace 
it  by  other  soils  rich  in  organic  matter. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Millee,  Gardener  to  Lord   IJenry  C. 
Bentinck.M.P..  Undeiiey  Hall,  Westmoreland. 

Seed  Sowing. — The  following  seeds  may  now  be 
sown  in  moderate  heat :  Centaurea  candidissima. 
East  Lothian  Stocks,  Cobo3a  scandens,  Michael- 
mas Daisies,  Cannas,  and  Verbena  venosa.  Seeds 
of  the  two  latter  species  should  be  soaked  for 
twenty  -  four  hours  in  water  before  sowing. 
Delphiniums  usually  flower  early  in  the  summer, 
but  if  treated  as  annuals  by  sowing  seeds  early 
and  pricking  the  seedlings  out  into  cold  frames, 
subsequently  planting,  they  wiU  make  a  good  show 
in  late  summer.  If  seeds  of  Eucalyptus  Globulus 
and  Grevillea  robusta  are  sown  now,  and  the 
plants  potted  on,  they  will  be  of  a  useful  size  by 
the  month  of  June. 

Plants  in  Frames. — When  mild  weather  pre- 
vails ventilate  freely  all  frames  containing  Violas, 
Calceolarias,  herbaceous  plants,  &c.  Eemove 
decayed  leaves,  and  stir  the  surface  soil.  If  it  is 
desired  to  increase  the  stock  of  Calceolarias, 
the  tops  can  now  be  taken  ofi",  and  if  they  are 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  they  will  make  roots. 

Auriculas,  Daisies,  Carnations,  and  other  plants 
that  were  planted  last  autumn  may  have  been 
loosened  by  the  frosts,  and  will  require  to  be 
made  firm  again. 

Wild  Garden. — Hydrangea  panieulata  grandi- 
flora  succeeds  well  here  on  a  steep  bank  with  south- 
west aspect  in  well-cultivated  loam.  The  plants 
should  be  pruned  now  by  cutting  out  all  weak 
growths  and  by  shortening  last  year's  shoots  to 
2  or  3  buds,  which  will  cause  the  infiorescences  to 
he  of  large  size.  Carefully  top-dress  the  plants 
with  animal  m.anure  and  soil.  Chemical  manure 
can  be  applied  later. 

Purple-leaved  Shrubs. — The  Japanese  Maple, 
Acer  palmatura  atropurpureum,  is  the  most 
effective  of  purple-leaved  shrubs.  It  requires 
liberal  treatment  in  a  sunny  sheltered  position. 
There  are  many  more  good  varieties.  Amygdalus 
purpurea  requires  to  be  given  a  good  position,  but 
Berberis  vulgaris  atropurpurea  is  less  particular. 
Prunus  Pissardi  thrives  in  most  positions  and  soils, 
and  can  be  pruned  to  keep  it  within  bounds,  or  for 
providing  branches  for  indoor  decoration.  Quercus 
peditnculata  purpurea  is  good,  and  for  open  spaces 


Pagus  sylvatica  purpurea,  Acer  platanoides 
Schw^edleri  and  the  purple  Sycamore  are  excellent. 
Trees  and  Shrubs  ivith  Silvery  or  Grey  Foliage. — 
Amongst  deciduous  sorts,  the  Silver  Birch,  Salix 
regalis,  Populus  argentea,  Acer  Negundo  var.,  make 
conspicuous  objects  in  the  distance  ;  and  for  a- 
foreground,  Cerasus  Mahaleb  var.,  Cornus  san- 
guinea  var.,  Weigela  var.,  are  all  good.  Amongst 
evergreens,  Eetinospora  squarrosa  and  R.  pisi- 
fera  sulphurea  are  bearrtiful ;  and  the  dwarf- 
growing  Euonymus  radicans  var.,  Ehamnus  ala- 
ternus  var.,  Vincas,  Eleagnus  macrophylla, 
Osmanthus  ilicifolius  var.,  Veronica  Anderson! 
var.  (tender),  are  interesting.  The  sub-evergreen 
Atriplex  halimus  is  suitable  for  sandy  places. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  W.  FvFE,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage. 

Cabbage. — To  keep  up  a  supply  of  this  vegetable' 
during  the  summer  months  seeds  should  now  be 
sown  in  a  warm  pit  or  frame,  and  as  soon  as  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle  they  should 
be  prioked-oii'  in  some  light  soil  and  placed  in  a 
similar  structure  near  to  the  glass,  and  allowed 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  in  order  to  keep  the 
plants  sturdy.  They  will  be  suitable  for  suc- 
ceeding the  plants  sown  in  August  for  spring  and 
early  summer  use.  Two  good  varieties  of 
Cabbage  for  present  sowing  are  Ellam'e  Early  and 
Carter's  Model. 

Carrots  for  the  General  Cro2K  —  Beautiful  in 
shape,  colour,  and  quality  are  Veitch's  Scarlet 
Model  of  the  stump-rooted  type,  and  Sutton's 
Red  Intermediate.  Last  season,  Carter's  Blood 
Red,  quite  a  new  colour,  produced  long,  handsome 
roots  of  fine  quality. 

Beetroot.  —  Sutton's  Blood  Red  and  Carter's 
Perfection  are  of  perfect  table  quality  ;  Carter's 
Crimson  Ball  is  valuable  for  early  use. 

Shallots  and  Garlic. — Embrace  the  flrst  oppor- 
tunity of  planting  these  bulbs  on  ground  pre- 
pared as  for  Onions.  They  should  be  planted  in 
drills  drawn  from  9  to  12  inches  apart,  allowing 
from  4  to  6  inches  between  the  plants  in  the 
rows.  Plant  the  bulb  just  below  the  surface. 
The  variety  Large  Jersey  Shallot  will  be  foxrnd 
the  best  for  general  purposes. 

Parsnips — In  the  event  of  mild  weather  these 
roots  would  soon  show  signs  of  growth  if  left  in 
the  ground.  They  should  therefore  be  lifted  with 
care  and  stored  behind  a  north  wall,  putting 
sufficient  fine  soil  between  each  layer  of  roots  to- 
exclude  light.  Sutton's  Tender-and-True  may  be 
relied  upon  for  good  appearance  and  quality. 

Turnips. — To  maintain  a  supply  of  young  and 
tender  roots  sow  seeds  thinly  on  gentle  hot-beds, 
selecting  the  variety  Carter's  Early  Long  Forcing. 
If  the  seeds  are  sown  in  drills  some  seeds  of 
the  French  Breakfast  Radish  may  be  sown 
between  the  rows.  The  Turnips  will  be  fit  for 
use  in  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks  from  the  time  of 
sowing.  The  variety  used  here  for  the  general 
supply  is  Snowball.  From  seeds  of  this  variety 
which  were  sown  in  the  first  week  in  September  we 
have  been  pulling  and  will  continue  for  some  time 
to  use  roots  in  quantity  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Stachfjs  tuberifcra  (Chinese  -Vrtichoke). — This 
tuber  natxirally  makes  early  growth  of  a  very 
brittle  nature.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  plant 
early,  because  of  the  difficulty  when  allowed  to 
start  first  of  handling  the  tubers  without  break- 
ing the  growths.  Plant  the  tubers  at  a  depth  of 
4  or  3  inches,  allowing  15  inches  between  the 
sets,  and  20  inches  between  the  rows. 

Mint. — The  demand  for  Mint  will  now  increase. 
Place  sufficient  roots  in  a  temperature  of  55°  to 
60°.  Make  new  beds  also  on  well  -  prepared 
ground,  and  if  the  soil  is  of  a  light  and  porous 
nature  the  plants  will  succeed  best. 

Thyme.  —  Where  the  supply  is  limited,  plants 
lifted  and  jDlaced  in  the  temperature  as  advised 
for  Mint  will  produce  growths,  which,  if  in- 
serted as  cuttings,  will  soon  make  roots.  When 
the  plants  have  been  hardened  off,  plant  them  in 
beds. 

Sweet  Basil. — Make  successional  sowings  in  a 
teqiperature  of  55°  to  1)0°,  according  to  the  de- 
mand, in  well-drained  boxes,  covering  the  seedi> 
lightly. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  tceJl  as  specimens  and  p2-ant8 
for  naming,  should  he  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Oommunicat ions  should  ie  written  on  one  side  onlt  of 
THE  PAPEB,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  tcill  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Newspapers. —  Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  he 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY  Feb  i-^  *  Jf^^'i^isli  Gardeners' Association, 

■)  i  Meeting  at  Birmingliam. 

(  Royal   Horticultural    Society's 
TUESDAY.        Feb,  14-;     Committees  Meet,  also  Annual 
(     Meeting  of  Fellows. 

THURSDAY,     Feb.  16— Linnean  Society  Meeting. 


BALES   FOR   THE   WEEK. 

MONDAY,  Febeuart  !.■?- 

Roses,  Greenliouse  Plants,  Gladioli,  Spirfeas,  &c.,  at 
Protlieroe  &  Morris'  Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside 
E.G.,  at  12. 

WEDNESDAY,  Februaet  1.5- 

Azaleas,  Gloxinias,  Fruit  Trees,  Japanese  Lilies, 
&c.,  at  Protlieroe  &  Morris'  Rooms,  at  12. 

FRIDAY,  Febeuaby  17— 

Hardy  Border  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Gladioli,  &c., 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms,  at  12.— Imported  and 
Established  Orchids,  at  Protheroe  A  Morris'  Rooms, 
at  13.30. 

(For  farther  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  coluvms.) 

Atebage  TEMPEKATtjEE  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-39'1'. 
Actual  Temperattjees  :— 

London.— HfrfiicsiJni/,  februaniS  (6  p.m.):  Max.  4.^°- 
Min.  42=". 
eardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.— TAursdav,  Feb.  S 
(10  a.m.)  :  Bar.,  30  4 ;  Temp.,  43°.  Weather- 
dull. 
Pbotinces.  —  Il'frinesdaj/,  Feb.  s  (6  p.m.):  Mm.  60°. 
S.W.  Coast  of  Ireland  ;  Min.  45°,  E.  Coast  of 
Ireland. 


The  Thames 

(Embankment 

Gardens, 


We  have  often  had  occa- 
sion to  remark  that  these 
gardens  undergo  small  trans- 
form.ations  in  the  matter  of 
flower-l>eds,  edgings,  the  arrangements  as 
regards  isolated  trees  and  shrubs,  and  of 
the  foregrounds  of  shrubberries. 

It  will  be  conceded  by  any  person 
capable  of  forming  a  just  opinion  on  such 
matters  that  these  alterations  have  rarely 
been  satisfactory.  The  original  design  was 
itself  feeble  and  inappropriate,  and  the  out- 
lines of  the  shrubberies  meaningless,  while 
the  arrangement  of  the  beds  round  the  band- 
stand near  Charing  Cross,  where  people  most 
do  congregate,  afiordsan  excellent  example  of 
how  not  to  do  it.  The  none  too  spacious  grass 
plots  have  quite  lately  been  made  smaller  by 
the  introduction  of  numlters  of  small  beds  of 
puerile  forms,and  by  the  planting  of  isolated 
trees,  destructive  of  all  dignity  and  breadth 
of  treatment,  and  making  "spotty"  effects 
which  are  very  unsatisfactory. 

What  seems  to  be  required  is  the  masking 
of  the  actual  size  and  form  of  the  ground 
by  a  large  central  mass  of  choice,  deciduous 
and  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees  of  low 
stature,  the  shrubs  consisting  of  specimens  of 
■from  4  to  10  feet  in  height  when  planted, 
and  not  of  small  nursery  stock  as  we  have 
•seen  planted  at  conspicuous  angles  of  the 
shrubbery  lines  this  winter,  which  must 
take  many  years  ere  they  form  handsome 
objects.  Many  such  fine  shrubs  as  also 
■trees  might  be  grown  in  the  extensive  parks 
of  Battersea  and  Victoria,  or  in  special 
reserves  elsewhere,  thus  lessening  the  cost 
to  the  ratepayer. 


The  treatment  of  the  flowering  shrubs  as 
regards  their  pruning  also  leaves  much  to 
be  desired,  it  being  an  exceedingly  rare 
thing  to  find  any  that  are  furnished  with 
bloom,  although  even  in  the  murky  climate 
of  London  it  is  not  impossible  to  secure  the 
ripening  of  the  wood  and  the  formation  of 
flower-buds.  Why  should  we  not  have 
groups  of  Cerasus  pseudo-Cerasus  Watereri, 
which  bears  a  profusion  of  delicately  white 
flowers,  and  C.  p.-C.  James  H.  Veitch,  which 
is  equally  floriferous,  and  the  type  form  ; 
Hydrangea  paniculata  and  H.  p.  grandiflora  ; 
Deutzias  in  variety,  the  finer  varieties  of 
Lilac,  also  the  Persian  variety,  a  capital 
bloomer  not  growing  over-tall ;  Philadelphus 
in  variety,  including  the  beautiful  coro- 
narius,  P.  Lemoinei  Boule  d'Argent,  and 
P.  Avalanche  ? 

Besides  these  we  may  mention  the  follow- 
ing among  many  desirable  plants  that  are 
worth  a  trial,  though  doubtless  all  would  not 
succeed  : — Mahonia,  Buddleia  globosa,  B. 
Lindleyana  and  B.  varialiilis,  Calyeanthus, 
Ceanothus,  Choisya  ternata,  Cratsegus,  Cy- 
donia  (many  varieties),  Forsythias,  Fuchsia 
Eiccartoni,  Magnolia  Soulangeana,  M.  Lennc, 
M.  stellata,  Photinias,  Kubus,  Viburnum 
Opulus,  V.  plicatum  (these  are  obtainable  at 
cheap  prices,  and  soon  grow  into  good  dimen- 
sions, and  most  of  tliem  succeed  in  ordinary 
soil),  the  Honey.suckles,  both  climliing  and 
shrubby,  the  Clematis  of  the  coccinea  hybrid 
strains,  and  C.  .iackmani,  and  other  garden 
hybrids,  herbaceous  and  tree  P:eonies.  In- 
deed the  number  of  species  ready  to  the 
hand  of  the  planter  is  so  great  that  we  could 
not  find  space  in  an  article  of  this  kind  to 
give  the  reader  a  tithe  of  them,  and  some  at 
least  would  survive  the  smoky  atmosphere 
and  other  untoward  conditions. 

The  Bamboos  of  a  hardy  nature  might  be 
employed  to  give  diversity  to  the  aspect  of 
the  gardens ;  and  the  best  of  these  for  the 
purpose  are  Arundinariajaponica(.Aretake  of 
gardens),  already  in  use,  A.  nitida,  A.  Simoni 
(one  of  the  tallest),  A.  S.  var.  stricta, 
Phyllostachys  aurea  with  stems  12  feet  in 
height  (a  very  graceful  species),  P.  Boryana, 
P.  nigra  (a  species  of  striking  appearance), 
and  a  few  others. 

The  present  shruliberies  are  so  arranged 
and  planted  as  to  admit  of  a  foreground  of 
flowering  plant.s,  a  method  that  seems  to  be 
overdone,  leaves  much  of  the  soil  bare 
during  the  winter,  and  is  costly,  as  it  means 
the  purchase  of  great  numbers  of  Dutch 
bulbs  and  the  providing  of  summer  bedding 
plants.  Much  of  this  labour  and  outlay 
might  be  avoided,  and  a  clothing  of  the  soil 
afforded  at  all  seasons  by  the  employment 
of  small  shrubs  in  lieu  of  summer-flowering 
plants.  Such  permanent  occupants  might 
consist  of  Berberis  Darwini,  ]?.  Thunbergi, 

B.  stenophylla,  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  and 

C.  Simonsii;  Cydonia  japonica,  Gaultheria 
Shallon,  G.  procumbens,  Pernettya  mucro- 
nata  in  variety,  Skimmia  japonica,  Hyperi- 
cum in  dwarf  varieties,  double -flowered 
Furze,  Vinca  major  and  V.  minor  in  varie- 
gated varieties,  and  Euonymus  radicans.  If 
peat  could  be  obtained,  many  American 
plants  could  be  grown  to  give  additional 
interest  to  the  garden.  It  may  be  said  that 
these  plants  could  not  adapt  themselves  to 
the  distressful  conditions,  and  this,  indeed 
may  be  true  of  some,  but  not  of  all. 

The  designer  of  the  garden  could  never 
have  intended  to  plant  Poplar-trees  round 


the  boundaries,  to  remain  till  they  died  of 
disease  or  old  age,  but  simply  to  give  it  a 
somewhat  furnished  ajipearance  till  such 
time  as  better  things  attained  a  good  height. 
Now  these  trees  overtop  the  rest,  and  have 
become  anything  but  ornamental,  besides 
shading  the  garden  unduly  on  the  embank- 
ment side,  and  when  in  leaf  robbing  the  soil 
of  moisture  and  nutriment.  Their  place  in 
every  case  should  be  occupied  by  choicer 
trees,  say  Pavias,  Maples  in  variety,  Ailan- 
thus  glandulosus,  Amelanchier  canadensis, 
the  common  Birch  and  several  varieties, 
Carpinus  in  variety,  Catalpa  bignonioides, 
Gleditschia  sinensis  and  G.  triacanthos, 
.luglans  nigra  (American  Walnut— a  hand- 
some, quick  -  growing  species,  suitable  if 
planted  on  the  north  and  west  sides), 
Pyrus  Aucuparia  (Mountain  Ash),  P.  Sorbus, 
and  P.  torminalis,  Ginkgo  biloba  (a  good 
town  tree),  and  Alnus  cordata.  Forest 
trees  ought  to  find  no  place  in  the  garden 
owing  to  the  lack  of  space  ami  the  injury 
they  would  cause  to  the  adjacent  shrubs. 

The  westernmost  garden  does  not  admit  of 
much  improvement  excepting  in  tliechoiceof 
the  plants  with  which  it  is  furnished  in  the 
spring  and  summer  seasons.  Flowering 
deciduous  shrubs  and  quite  low -growing 
trees  might  give  it  distinction  where  now  it 
has  none,  and  a  fountain  and  water-basin 
with  Water-Lilies  would  l>e  better  than 
the  exaggerated  sareopliagus-like  bed  now 
occupying  the  central  position. 

When  we  think  of  the  beauties  of  the  Park 
Monceau,  the  Luxembourg,  and  even  of  the 
Tuileries  garden  in  the  centre  of  Paris,  it 
makes  us  tilush  for  the  shortcomings  of  the 
gardens  of  the  metropolis,  and  wish  for 
something  much  better  antl  more  satisfying. 
The  latest  horror  at  Charing  Cross  consists 
of  a  number  of  scrolls  (we  were  about  to 
write  scrawls)  cut  in  the  not-too-abundant 
turf,  and  planted  with  Ivy  pegged  down  to 
to  the  soil. 

CYPRIPEDIUM  X  LEEANUM  "  J.  GURNEY 
Fowler  "  (see  Supplementary  Illustration).— 
The  surprises  which  await  the  patient  hybridist 
even  when  flowering  a  fresh  batch  of  a  hybrid 
previously  well  known,  gives  zest  to  the  pursuit, 
.tnd  go  far  to  account  for  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  is  followed  by  all  who  have  seriously 
t.aken  it  up.  Cypripedium  >;  Leeanum  was  one 
of  the  earliest  of  the  showy  hybrid  Orcliids,  and 
the  original  batch  of  seedlings  displayed  great 
variation,  the  range  of  which  has  been  much 
extended  by  more  recently  raised  batches,  in 
wliich  the  best  forms  of  Cypripedium  insigne 
and  C.  Spicerianum  have  been  used.  At 
the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on 
.January  24,  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans, 
exhibited  Cypripedium  .x  Leeanum  '  J.  Gurney 
Fowler,"  for  which  a  First-class  Certificate  was 
awarded,  the  variety  being  considered  by  far  the 
best  of  its  class  yet  shown.  Our  Supplementary 
Illustration  was  prepared  from  the  plant  then 
exhibited.  The  flower,  which  is  of  a  very  thick 
substance,  has  the  dorsal  sepal  pure  white  with  a 
small  greenish  base,  from  which  ascends  a  dotted 
line  of  purple  up  the  middle,  with  shorter  purple 
lines  on  each  side.  The  ground  colour  of  the 
petals  and  lip  is  yellowish-white,  suffused  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  surface  with  purple,  the 
petals  having  a  sulphur-white  margin. 

Midland  Carnation  AND  Picotee  Society. 

— At  the  recent  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society, 
Mr.  Thos.  Humphrets,  Curator  of  the  Edgbaston 
Botanical  Gardens,  Birmingham,  was  elected 
Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasursr. 
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iRoYAL    Horticultural    Society.  —  The 

next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  1-t. 
and  the  one  hundred  and  first  annual  meeting  of 
the  Fellows  of  the  Society  wiU  be  held  during  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day.  The  Report  of  tlie 
Council  for  1904  will  be  presented,  and  the 
President,  the  Vice-President,  the  Treasurer,  and 
the  Secretary  will  be  elected  for  tlie  ensuing  year, 
together  with  three  members  of  the  Council. 

Exhibitors  are  reminded  that  the  shows 

in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  will  close  at 
5  P.M.  in  future  during  the  months  of  January, 
February,  November  and  December,  and  at 
€  -P.M.  in  the  rest  of  the  year.  This  regu- 
Jation,  which  is  recorded  in  the  new  Arrangements 
for  1905  just  issued,  will  come  into  force  at  the 
next  show,  February  14.  The  Council  have  just 
arranged  to  hold  a  summer  Show  in  the  grounds 
of  Chelsea  Hospital  on  July  11,  12  aiid  13,  1905. 
•The  Schedule  for  this  Show  and  for  the  autumn 
Rose,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shows  will  be  issued 
dn  about  six  weeljs'  time. 

The  SURVEYORS'  Institution. — The  next 
ordinary  general  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Xecture  Hall  of  the  Institution  on  Monday, 
February  13,  when  the  discussion  will  be  resumed 
-on  the  papers  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Stenning  (Fellowl 
.^nd  Mr.  William  Menzies  (Fellow),  read  at  the 
meeting  of  January  16,  entitled  respectively 
"Urban  and  Rural  By-Laws  and  suggested 
Amendments,"  and  "  Building  By-Laws  in  Rural 
a)istTicts." 

LiNNEAN   Society   of    London.  — At   the 

meeting  on  Thursday,  February  16,  1905,  at 
"S  P.M.,  the  following  papers  will  be  read  : — 1.  "  A 

Revised  Classification  of  Roses,"  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
.Baker,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  2.  "The  Botany  of  the 
Anglo-German  Uganda  Boundary  Commission," 
•by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Baker,  Spencbk  Moore,  and 
Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle. 

Liege. — In  connection  with  the  great  exhibi- 
tion in  Liege  this  year  there  will  be  held  three 
'Special  horticultural  shows.  The  first  is  to  be 
-devoted  to  flowers,  from  May  7  to  10  ;  the  second 
to  Roses,  from  June  25  to  27 ;  and  the  third  to 
jnarket  gardening  and  fruit  culture,  from 
-October  20  to  23. 

The  GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTI- 
TUTION.— Mr.  Harrt  J.  Veitch,  the  Treasurer 
•of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution, 
desires  us  to  acknowledge,  on  his  behalf,  with 
'thanks  the  receipt  of  an  anonymous  donation  of 
.£1  from  Leeds  in  aid  of  the  funds. 

"The  Sweet  Pea  Annual." — This  is  the 
-ofiicial  publication  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
-Society,  and  is  edited  by  Messrs.  Horace  Wright 
and  C.  H.  Curtis.  A  society  with  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  hundred  vice-presidents  and  as  many 
■members  of  the  Executive  Committee  ought  to 
jTOSsess  a  considerable  dynamic  force.  The  pages 
before  us  do  indeed  give  evidence  of  much 
industry.  The  tables  show  which  varieties  are 
most  favoured  by  exhibitors  ;  thus,  out  of  107 
varieties  and  out  of  1,561  bunches  shown  in  1904, 
*'  Miss  Willmott "  was  exhibited  on  sixty-five  occa- 
sions. Black  Knight  and  Dorothy  Eckford  almost 
as  frequently,  and  so  on  through  a  gradually 
•diminishing  series  till  we  come  to  the  last  twenty, 
which  comprise  varieties  only  shown  once.  A 
^similar  list  gives  statistical  details  relating  to  tlie 
number  of  times  a  "1st  prize"  was  awarded.  In 
•this  list  Dorothy  Eckford  is  placed  first.f  oUowed  by 
-Black  Knight,  Jeanie  Gordon,  Lady  Grizel  Hamil- 
ton, and  Miss  Willmott.  A  very  useful  enumeration 
of  the  varieties  according  to  colour  is  given.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  figures  refer  ex- 
clusively to  the  results  as  seen  at  exhibitions.  Even 
more  desirable  would  be  an  audit  compiled  from 
gardens  in  various  localities  and  showing  what  are 
the  best  varieties  to  be  grown  for  general  rather 
•than  exhibition  purposes,  and  giving  wherever 


possible  the  reasons  for  such  selection.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  all  our  variations  of  Sweet  Peas 
are  derived  from  one  annual  species,  a  native  of 
Sicily,  for  the  record  of  the  Ceylon  habitat  no 
doiibt  originated  in  error.  The  range  of  variation 
is  therefore  the  more  interesting  in  that  it  has 
not  been  up  to  the  present  aifected  by  hybridisa- 
tion, and  thus  shows  what  an  amount  of  diversity 
may  be  obtained  from  a  pure  species.  It  is 
noteworthy  also  that  while  "seed-sports"  are 
common,  true  sports  or  bud  -  variations  have 
not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  produced.  True 
sports  indeed  appear  never  to  be  produced  on 
annual  plants,  e.g.,  the  China  Aster.  In  the 
present  annual  Mr.  Percy  Waterer  gives  some 
interesting  details  as  to  his  method  of  crossing 
and  the  results  he  has  obtained.  Such  investiga- 
tions are  of  great  value  in  reference  to  the 
Mendelian  theory  of  inheritance,  and  will,  we 
hope,  be  strenuously  pursued  as  being  of  greater 
intrinsic  value  than  mere  exhibiting  or  prize- 
winning.  There  are  a  number  of  cultural  articles, 
and  others  devoted  to  the  decorative  uses  of  the 
Sweet  Pea,  so  that  the  devotees  of  this  attractive 
flower  are  well  provided  for.  We  venture  to 
think  they  will  be  better  pleased  if  in  another 
"  Annual "  the  advertisements  be  conflned  to 
their  legitimate  place,  and  not  be  suffered  to 
intrude  in  the  text.  As  the  Society  depends  for 
its  income  on  the  annual  subscriptions  rather 
than  on  advertisements  there  is  the  less  excuse 
for  this  "  out-of-place  "  arrangement. 

Frost  in  Tunis. — According  to  the  Revue 
Horticole,  the  frost  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Mediterranean  from  January  1  to  4  was  as  de- 
structive as  on  the  north  side.  Caladiums, 
Hibiscus,  Tecomas  suffered  severely  ;  Araucaria 
excelsa,  Ficus  elastica,  and  others  were  destroyed . 
The  Aleppo  Pine,  the  Date  Palm,  and  some  other 
Palms  have  not  suffered.  At  Nice,  where  9*^  to 
10"  below  zero  of  Centigrade  were  experienced, 
the  Carnations  were  ruined.  Roses  from  Mar- 
seilles to  Genoa  are  completely  destroyed ;  so  are 
the  Marguerites.  Indeed,  many  of  the  small 
cultivators  are  completely  ruined.  So  unusual 
are  such  conditions  that  the  growers  had  neglected 
the  precautious  which,  if  adopted,  would  have 
very  materially  prevented  the  disasters. 

Fruticetum  Vilmorinianum. — Under  this 
title  M.  Maurice  de  Vilmorin  has,  with  the 
co-operation  of  M.  Bois,  prepared  a  catalogue  of  the 
shrubby  and  arborescent  plants  in  the  Arboretum 
formed  at  Les  Barres  by  the  first-named  botanist. 
The  list  is  a  very  full  one  as  it  comprises  the 
names  of  certain  species  not  yet  in  cultivation  at 
Les  Barres.  It  is  enriched  with  notes  and  illus- 
trations, which  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by 
students.  The  collection  is  very  rich  in  Chinese 
species,  for  the  elaboration  of  which  M.  de  Vil- 
morin had  the  assistance  of  the  late  M.  Franchet. 
The  plants  are  arranged  according  to  their 
natural  orders,  but  in  addition  a  very  full 
alphabetical  index  is  supplied.  The  value  of 
such  a  catalogue  becomes  more  and  more  apparent 
with  use,  but  the  care  with  which  it  has  been 
compiled  is  obvious  at  a  first  glance. 

Post  Office  Vagaries. — In  these  days  of 
perplexity  and  conflicting  statements  as  to  the 
condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  and  as  to  the  desirabUity  of 
securing  preferential  treatment  from  our  colonies, 
it  is  interesting  to  see  the  views  taken  by  our 
Australian  colonies  as  represented  by  their  postal 
authorities.  The  following  extract  is  taken  from 
the  Post  Ofllce  daily  list  for  Monday,  January  23, 
published  by  authority  of  His  Majesty's  Post- 
master-General : —  "  '  Australia.'  —  Exceptional 
treatment  of  printed  matter,  catalogues,  price- 
lists,  and  other  advertising  matter  are  subject  to 
Customs  Duty  at  the  rate  of  3d.  per  lb.  Single 
copies  are  chargeable."  To  commercial  men  this 
regulation  must  be  extremely  objectionable  ;  but 


if  some  such  tax  could  1  be^levied  here  on  the 
hosts  of  circulars  which  reach  us,  unasked 
for  and  undesired,  we  think  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  might  benefit,  whilst  certainly 
the  annoyance  to  individuals  would  be  abated. 

Eugenia  Ugni. — Messrs.  Veitch  favour  us 
with  fruits  of  Eugenia  Ugni  gathered  from  plants 
in  the  open-air  against  a  wall  in  their  Combe 
Wood  nursery.  The  plant  fruits  commonly  in  a 
a  greenhouse  temperature,  and  fifty  years  ago  it 
was  the  subject  of  much  attention.  Messrs. 
Veitch  in  1854  obtained  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
for  it,  and  in  1857  the  late  Sir  Wentworth 
DiLKE  offered  a  prize  for  it  at  the  great  horticul- 
tural show  held  in  that  year.  The  fruit  is 
pleasantly  aromatic  in  flavour  but  it  has  never 
won  a  permanent  place  in  public  estimation. 

"Botanical  Magazine."  — The  February 
number  contains  coloured  illustrations  of  the 
following  plants  : — 

Yucca  guatemalensis.  Baker,  t.  7997. — An  old 
inhabitant  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  the  genus,  but  it  is  not 
quite  hardy.  It  is  distinguishable  in  the  section 
to  which  it  belongs  by  the  leaves,  which  are 
minutely  denticulate,  not  filiferous.  Its  identity  ' 
is  not  yet  fully  established,  for  it  has  no  fewer  than 
six  synonyms.  In  any  case  it  is  a  noble  plant 
when  in  bloom,  and  when  out  of  bloom  its  ap- 
pearance is  striking.  The  description  is  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Hemsley. 

Tulipa  lini/oUa,  Regel,  t.  7998. — A  species  from 
Turkestan,  flowering  at  Kew  in  May.  The  dwarf 
habit  and  brilliant  crimson  flowers  render  this 
plant  attractive  for  cultural  purposes.  It  is 
allied  to  T.  montana,  from  which  it  differs, 
according  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Wright,  who  furnishes 
tlie  description,  in  the  segments  of  the  perianth 
being  equal,  and  not  narrowed  at  the  apex. 

Angelonia  integerrima,  Sprengel,  t.  7999. — An 
under-shrub,  described  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Skan  as 
having  sessile,  lanceolate,  glabrous  leaves  and 
lavender-coloured  corollas,  like  those  of  a  Pent- 
stemon,  and  thickly  spotted  with  purplish  dots. 
It  is  a  native  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay.  It  requires 
greenhouse  treatment. 

Bidbojihyllum  cremdatum,^  Rolfe,  sp.  nov., 
t.  8000.  A  species  distinguished  by  its  club- 
shaped  inflorescence,  crenulate  lateral  sepals,  and 
ovary  with  six  crenulate  wings.  The  four-sided, 
two-leaved  pseudo-bulbs  are  produced  at  intervals 
on  a  creeping  scaly  root-stock.  The  scaly  flower- 
stalk  proceeds  from  the  base  of  a  pseudo-bulb, 
and  is  terminated  by  a  recurved,  densely  many- 
flowered  spike  of  minute  purplish  flowers.  It  is  a 
native  of  Madagascar,  and  flowered  at  Glasnevin. 

Gnidia  polystachya,  Bergias,  t.  8001. — A  pretty 
greenhouse  shrub  froml  S.  Africa.  The  foliage  is 
minute,  densely  crowded,  leaves  linear ;  flowers 
small,  yellow,  in  dense  heads  at  the  tips  of  the 
branches.  It  belongs  to  the  Daphne  family  (Thy- 
melacea").  Described  by  Mr.  N.  E.  Brown  from  a 
specimen  derived  from  the  ^Cambridge  Botanic 
Garden. 

HOOKER'S  "  ICONES  Plantarum."  —  This 
publication,  which  is  edited  tor  the  Bentham 
Trustees  by  Sir  William  T.  Thiselton-Dyer,  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  description  and  illustration 
of  new  and  rare  plants  selected  from  the  Kew 
Herbarium.  The  last  issued  part  (January) 
contains  twenty  -  five;  uncoloured  illustrations 
mostly  of  plants  of; botanical  interest,  among 
them  notes  on  a  valuable  set  of  plants  collected 
in  Western  Australia  byiMr.  G.  H.  Thisklton- 
Dykr,  the  son  of  the,  Director  of  Kew.  A  good 
figure  of  the  Chinese  Tulip  Tree  is  given  (see 
HEMsLEYJia  Qardeners*!  Chronicle,  November  28, 
1903,  p.  370),  and;  several  of  the  plants  figured 
appear  worthy  the  attention  of  plant-importers.,^ 
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Afforestation.  —  Mr.  John  F.  Mahler, 
owner  of  Penissa,  Bronygarth,  North  Wales,  has 
presented  to  the  Denbighshire  County  Council 
50  acres  ol^  land  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
sound  principles  of  timber  planting,  and  the 
excellent  financial  results  obtainable  therefronj. 
It  is  Mr.  Mahler's  desire  that  the  Council  should 
without  delay  give  practical  effect  to  one  of  the 
most  important  recommendations  of  the  Forestry 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  He  does 
not  wish  to  fetter  the  Council  by  attaching  con- 
ditions to  the  gift,  beyond  stipulating  that  the 
land  shall  be  for  ever  devoted  to  the  illustration 
of  practical  forestry.  Daily  Graphic. 

Jasminum  NUDIFLORUM. —  A  correspondent 
of  A'ai'f  re  enquires  how  it  is  that  the  flowers  of 
this  winter-flowering  shrub  get  fertilised.  From 
the  construction  of  the  flower  it  would  appear  to 
need  the  assistance  of  insects;  but  at  the  time 
of  flowering  there  are  no  insects  about.  We  are 
tempted  to  ask  whether  in  this  country  fertilisa- 
tion, apart  from  mere  pollination,  does  take  place. 
Has  anyone  seen  in  this  country  ripe  fruits  of 
this  species  ?  For  ourselves,  we  cannot  recall 
having  seen  the  fruits  more  than  once  or  twice. 

"One-and-All  Gardening." —This  cheap 
and  popular  publication  issues  with  the  present 
year  its  tenth  annual  volume.  It  contains  articles 
by  the  Editor  (Mr.  E.  O.  Greening),  by  the  late 
D.  T.  Fish  and  Mr.  D.  S.  Fish,  and  various  other 
gardening  authorities.  Its  contents  are  useful 
and  practical,  but  not  unmixed  with  lighter 
reading,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  paper  by  Mr. 
James  Scott  on  "Scenes  from  Fairyland,"  where 
a  popular  account,  with  pictures,  is  given  of 
scenes  in  the  life  of  an  ant,  a  red-spider,  and  other 
minute  creatures,  studied  by  the  aid  of  a  micro- 
scope. The  other  pages  are  also  illustrated.  The 
Annual  maybe  bad  from  the  Agricultural  and  Hor- 
ticultural Association,  Ltd.,  92,  Long  Acre,  W.C. 

The  Dusseldorf  Exhibition. — A  Silver- 
gilt  medal  and  diploma  have  been  received  from 
the  Committee  in  recognition  of  tbe  excellence  of 
the  illustrations  of  Orchids  published  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Apples. — The  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  January  contains  an  article  on  Apple- 
culture  by  Mr.  Goaring,  which  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  those  who  possess  orchards.  The 
article  deals  with  the  site  and  soil  of  the  orchard, 
the  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  protection  from 
wind,  the  selcstion  of  the  trees,  their  nature, 
bush  or  standard,  the  methods  of  planting, 
pruning,  manuring,  washing,  packing  and  grading 
the  fruit,  and  storing.  A  list  of  suitable  kinds  is 
given,  but  as  it  does  not  state  for  what  special 
locality  the  varieties  are  selected,  the  list  is  to 
that  extent  incomplete. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  docs  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  bv  his  Correspoyidcnts. ) 
SOME  effects  of  THE  EARLIER  FROSTS 
AND  FOGS.— The  earlier  frosts  seem  to  have 
been  more  than  usually  severe,  accompanied,  as 
some  of  them  were,  with  densely  thick  fo^s. 
With  me  the  following  plants  have  suffered 
injury :  — Golden  Privet  has  been  divested  of  all 
its  leaves  ;  Escallonias,  whether  on  walls  or  open 
borders,  have  been  killed  to  the  ground  :  Coto- 
neaster  mierophylla,  which  formed  a  lovely  fringe 
r  mnd  the  walls  of  my  house,  has  suffered  severely, 
a'd  will  have  to  be  cut  hard  back;  C.  Simons'ii 
his  lost  its  leaves,  but  otherwise  is  all  right; 
large  plants  of  Berberis  Darwini  and  B.  dulcis 
have  been  killed  to  the  ground  ;  varieties  of 
Enonymus  have  also  V een  crippled  severely.  In 
ths  Midland  Counties  I  am  afraid  we  are  rather 
inclined  to  be  prematurely  boastful  as  to  the 
hfr  iness  of  some  of  our  exotic  introductions, 
and  an  occasional  lesscm  in  this  respect  may  do  usno 
harm.  Once  I  lived  in  a  little  house,  the  walls  of 
■which  I  had  luxuriantly  covered  over  with  varie- 


ties of  the  beautiful  blue-flowering  Ceanothus, 
but  this  was  far  too  good  to  last ;  there  came  a 
frost  which  killed  the  whole  to  the  ground.  The 
house  was  afterwards  covered  with  Wistaria, 
Pyracantha,  and  varieties  of  Ampelopsis.  That 
fogs  accompanied  by  frosts  whilst  the  plants  were 
still  full  of  sap  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  destruction  of  outdoor  plants  seems  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  account  given  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  by  Mr.  Watson  (see  p.  12)  of  the 
mischief  wrought  amongst  the  indoor  plants  at 
Kew  by  the  thick  sulphurous  fogs  which  some- 
times hang  like  a  funeral  p.all  over  London  and 
its  suburban  districts.  I  never  happened  to  be 
in  a  London  fog,  but  I  am  quite  willing  to 
believe  that  it  is  very  much  thicker  than 
anything  of  the  kind  we  have  down  here. 
Beyond  the  difference  of  the  place  of  origin, 
there  is  really  no  distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  a  fog  and  a  cloud ;  a  fog  is  simply 
a  cloud  resting  upon  the  earth  ;  a  cloud  is  a  fog 
floating  high  in  the  air.  The  xipper  cloud,  how- 
ever, 1  think  we  are  safe  to  admit,  may  be  much 
freer  from  town  contamination  than  the  lower 
one.  In  reference  to  fogs  and  the  dangers  and 
mischiefs  resulting  therefrom,  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Birmingham,  is  now  making  a  study  of 
those  disagreeable  and  hurtful  town  fogs,  and, 
thinking  the  subject  may  be  interesting  to  some 
of  your  readers,  1  herewith  quote  an  extract  from 
the  Birmingham  Weekly  Post: — "Fog  Dispellers: 
Quite  a  host  of  representative  people  have,  I  am 
told,  attended  at  the  Birmingham  University  in 
order  to  see  at  work  the  fog  dispeller  designed  by 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  some 
places  the  apparatus  will  be  installed  for  practical 
public  work.  I  hear  that  the  capital  outlay  to 
provide  a  number  of  dispellers  at  various  places 
in  Birmingham,  sufficient  to  effectively  remove 
fog,  would  cost  something  like  .£2.II0U.  After 
that  the  outlay  would,  I  am  assured,  be  quite 
nominal."  I  have  taken  the  liberty  and  responsi- 
bility, on  the  strength  of  the  above  quotation,  to 
send  a  copy  of  Jlr.  Watson's  "Effects  of  Kecent 
Fogs  on  Plants  at  Kew  "  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
p.  12)  to  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  with  the  hope  that 
whilst  he  is  meritoriously  at  work  upon  a  scheme 
with  a  view  to  free  towns  of  smoke  and  fog, 
that  he  may  also  give  consideration  as  to 
whether  an  installation  of  his  "  dispellers  "  might 
advantageously  lie  fixed  at  Kew  and  other  similar 
valuable  botanical  establishments,  and  so  prevent 
any  further  recurrence  of  the  disaster  so  amply 
explained  by  Mr.  Watson.  W.  Miller,  Berksu-ell. 

ELECTRICITY,      PLANTS,      AND      FOG.   —   The 

following  letter  from  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  been 

sent  to  us  by  Mr.  W.  Miller,  of   Berkswell,  for 

publication  : — 

Januari/  2o,  100.5. 

The   question  of  the  effect  on  plants  of   a  discharge 

of  electricity  into  tlie  air  would  be  a  very  interesting 

suliject  for  investigation,  and  it  would  be  quite  po.«sible 

to  arrange  for  it,  if,  as  I  suppose,  the  ordinary  electric 

mains  are  available  at  Kew  :  but  that  the  effect  would 

he  beneficial  to  the  plants  I  cannot  guarantee — it  might 

be  the  reverse.     It  would  probably  act  directly  upon 

the  plants  as  well  as  \ipon  the  fog,  and  in  so  far  as  it 

acted  upon  the  fog  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  deposit 

it  ui)on  the  plants,  which  would  certainly  be  injurious. 

Irrespective  of  tliat,  however,  the  effect  of  electrified 

air  in  a  greenhouse  or  other  enclosure   ought   to   be 

studied,  and  perliaps  someone  will  have  leisure  to  take 

it  u|>  at  some  future  time.  n,  ,,.„„  t 

'  Oliver  Lodge. 

I'niversity,  Birmingham. 

HOW  TO  TRANSPLANT  A  MEDIUM-SIZED  TREE 
OR  SHRUB. — Assuming  that  a  site  has  been  chosen, 
a  suitable  compost  prepared  (principally  leaf- 
mould),  that  the  soil  is  in  proper  workable  condi- 
tion, and  a  hole  has  been  made  that  is  undoubtedly 
large  enough  for  the  shrub  or  tree,  then  put  a  con- 
spicuous mark  on  the  "  best  side  "  of  the  specimen 
to  be  moved,  and  tie  up  the  branches  carefully 
with  soft  rope  ;  mark  a  circle — say  .3  feet  from  bole 
— and  outside  this  dig  a  trench,  using  the  spade 
so  that  the  blade  is  in  a  line  with  diameter  of 
bill.  When  the  trench  is  a  little  deeper  than 
the  lowest  roots  :  carefully  use  a  fork  or  pointed 
stick  amongst  the  roots  to  reduce  the  ball  to  rea- 
sonable dimensions.  Use  a  planting  handbarrow 
to  carry  the  specimen  to  the  new  site,  trim  broken 
roots  if  necessary,  judge  the  right  depth,  put  in  a 
layer  of  compost,  place  tho  tree  in  right  position, 
spread  out  by  hand  the  lowest  layer  of  roots,  cover 


with  fine  soil,  then  another  layer  of  roots,  make- 
firm  by  treading,  and  so  on  till  the  operation 
is  finished.  If  done  successfully  the  tree  will 
appear  better  than  it  did  before.   W.  A.  Miller. 

APPLE  LANES  PRINCE  ALBERT. — My  expe- 
rience in  our  heavy  soil  is  that  this  variety  ' 
of  Apple  crops  remarkably  well,  developing 
fruits  of  a  good  size,  which  keep  well  tilt 
March.  Grown  as  a  bush  or  especially  as  a- 
half-standard  tree,  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best 
kitchen  Apples  we  have.  A  large  fruit-grower 
for  market  near  here  has  acres  of  it  planted  as- 
half-standards,  and  he  speaks  well  of  it.  In  con^ 
sequence  of  the  trees  cropping  so  freely  they 
should  be  freciuently  sirrtace-fed  with  suitable 
manures.  Some  years  since  I  experimented  with 
several  treesof  this  variety  with  regard  to  manures, 
and  found  that  those  trees  receiving  an  anniiali 
dressing  of  Thomson's  Vine  -  manure  lightly 
forked-in  near  the  surface  succeeded  infinitely 
better  than  any  other,  both  in  the  amount  of  crop,, 
in  quality  of  fruit,  and  ingrowth.  £. M., Svianmore- 
Park,  Hants. 

The  notes  on  page   44-  from  your  corre- 
spondents supporting  Apple  Lane's  Prince  Albert 
on  the  one  hand   and   Newton  Wonder   on   the 
other,  are  both  interesting.     I  find  myself  that  it 
is  difficult  to  discriminate  between  their  qualities,, 
as  both  are  excellent  croppers;    but  during  the-- 
seasons  1902  and  1903,  when  Apples  were  scarce,. 
Lane's  Prince  Albert  proved  the  more  reliable-' 
variety.     Although  I  feel  sure  that  the  variety 
Newton  Wonder  will  be  very  largely  planted  in 
gardens  during  the  next  few  years,  it  is  more- 
suitable  for  growing  as  standard  trees.     No  votes, 
from   Scotland    or    AVales    were    given    to    this. 
.\pple   at  the    recent  selection,   but   I   have  no- 
doubt  it  will   receive   more  votes  at  the   next- 
election.       Lane's   Prince  Albert    always    keeps- 
well   with   me   to   the    end  of    February    or   for* 
an   even   longer   period,   while   Newton  Wonder- 
will  keep  to  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of 
May.    We  have  a  large  standard  tree  of  Newton- 
Wonder  at  least  thirty  years  old;  it  would  be- 
interesting  to  know  the  origin  of  this  variety.  F.J.,. 
JJroitivich. 

RIGHT  OR  LEFT  HAND  DIGGING. — In  all  my 
experience  in  relation  to  the  use  of  the  spade- 
in  digging,  it  has  been  held  that  the  question 
of  right  or  left  hand  was  determined  by  the 
side  of  the  worker  on  which  the  spade  was- 
held.  If  on  the  right  side  it  was  right-handed  :. 
if  on  the  left  side  it  was  left-handed.  It  is' 
worthy  of  note,  such  at  least  is  my  experi-- 
ence  again,  that  90  per  cent,  of  diggers  use  the- 
tool  on  their  right-hand  side.  AU  the  same  those 
who  habitually  work  it  on  the  left  hand-side  do 
equally  good  work.  It  is  all  a  question  of  use.  It 
is  of  far  greater  importance  in  digging  that  the- 
spade  be  a  long  one,  that  its  blade  be  kept  as  erect- 
as  possible,  and  that  the  soil  be  deeply  worked. - 
If  it  be  so  then  is  good  work  done.  T'. 

SEED  PACKING. — The  experience  of  Kew  in. 
the  distribution  of  seeds  to  all  parts  of  the  world' 
may  be  termed  exceptionally  successful,  and  it  is. 
often  achieved  without  much  trouble.  Indeed  it 
is  too  often  the  case  that  seeds  received  at  Kew 
are  rendered  worthless  by  the  special  methods  of" 
preparation  and  packing  adopted  by  the  senders.. 
There  are,  however,  certain  kinds  of  seeds  whioh- 
soon  lose  their  vitality  if  kept  dry,  and  amongst 
these  are  all  kinds  of  Oak-acorns.  For  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  at  least,  consignments  of  acorns- 
have  been  sent  annually  from  Kew  to  South  Africa. 
They  used  to  be  packed  in  beer  casks,  the  acorns- 
being  put  in  through  the  bung-hole,  and  the 
casks  filled  up  with  water ;  but  an  experiment ' 
made  about  fifteen  years  ago  proved  that  this- 
method  was  less  successful  than  that  of  packing 
the  acorns  in  a  wooden  ease  in  layers  with  moist 
cocoa-nut  fibre  between  each  layer.  The  report 
was — "Acorns  sent  in  water  a  failure, those  sent  in 
cocoa-nut  fibre  have  germinated  on  the  way,  and 
we  have  now  1,200  strong  seedlings  from  them.*'' 
Last  October  we  had  an  application  for  a  quan- 
tity of  acorns  of  Quercus  pedunculata,  Q.  sessili- 
flora,  and  Q.  Cerris,  for  St.  Vincent.  They  were 
packed  in  damp  cocoa-nut  fibre  in  wooden  boxes, 
beginning  with  a  layer  of  fibre  at  the  bottom, 
then  a  layer  of  acorns,  and  so  on  till  the  boxes 
were  filled.  They  were  labelled  "  To  be  placed  in 
a   cool    place    in    the    hold."     The    report    just 
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a-eceived  states  that "  Theacorns  of  Quercus  pedun- 
•culata  have  germinated  well;  Q.  sessiliflora  are 
■not  quite  so  forward  ;  and  Q.  Cerris  still  less  so." 
I  can  strongly  recommend  damp  cocoa-nut  fibre 
^nd  wooden  boxes  for  all  seeds  that  perish  easily. 
and  that  can  be  conveniently  packed  in  them  ; 
for  instance,  seeds  of  Para  rubber,  Ceara  rubber, 
•and  Brazil  nuts.  For  seeds  generally  I  know  of 
nothing  better  than  paper  packets  and  calico 
'iDags,  and  the  more  moisture  there  is  in  the  seeds 
themselves  wkeji  thus  packed  the  better.  Her- 
metically sealed  tins  or  bottles  should  never  be 
-used.    Jy,  TFtrf30?i,  Kew. 


THE     APIARY. 


EARLY  PEACHES.  —  In  the  "  Fruits  under 
■Glass  "  Calendar,  on  p.  55,  Mr.  F.  Jordan  states 
•that  Early  Alexander  and  Hale's  Early  are 
■especially  adaptable  for  forcing  in  pots.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  results  Mr. 
Jordan  gets  from  these  varieties.  I  have  found 
these  t»vo  varieties  utterly  unsuitable  for  early 
•forcing.  When  they  did  not  drop  their  buds 
(and  the  American  varieties  are  notorious  offenders 
vn  this  respect),  they  would  not  swell.  The  only 
Peaches  I  have  found  that  will  force  are  Duchess 
-of  Cornwall  and  Duke  of  York.  This  year  I  Lave 
•discarded  Alexander  and  Hale's  Early  ;  they  are 
useless.  Cardinal  and  Early  Eivers  Nectarines 
are  admirable  for  early  forcing.  They  seldom 
-fail  to  give  the  best  results.  I  should  very  much 
like  to  see  fruit  of  Alexander  and  Hale's  Early 
*ipe  by  the  beginning  of  May.  Thos.  Toinlinson, 
iovier  House  Gardens,  Streatham. 

In   reply  to   the  letter  printed  above  I 

may  state  that  I  have  found  Alexander  the  best 
'early  Peach  we  have  tried  for  very  early  forcing 
in  pots,  and  have  gathered  excellent  Peaches 
•from  this  variety  at  the  end  of  April  and  be- 
.ainaing  of  May.  Hale's  Early  is  good  in  'all 
respects,  but  is  ten  or  twelve  days  later  than 
Alexander,  although  similar  to  that  variety  in 
.-appearance.  AH  the  American  varieties  are 
liable  to  cast  their  buds,  but  both  the  varieties 
^uentioned  are  good  growers,  which  compensates 
to  some  extent  for  this  failure.  They  require  a 
low  temperature  during  the  early  stages  of 
•forcing,  and  above  all  they  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots  at  any  season 
of  the  year.  This  is  often  an  unsuspected  cause 
of  bud-dropping  and  other  failures.  I  have  never 
found  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  fruits  to  swell 
ito  an  average  size  upou  healthy  trees.  Duke  of 
York  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  are,  I  believe, 
excellent  varieties  for  very  early  forcing,  and  are 
ino,  doubt  all  Messrs.  Eivers  represent  them  to  be, 
but  I  have  not  tried  them  sufficiently  yet  to 
trecommend  them  with  any  confidence.  F,  Jordan, 
Impney  Hall  Gardens.  Droitxvich. 

CORDYUINE  INDIVISA. — On  page  66  there 
appeared  an  illustration  purporting  to  be 
*'$pecimens  of  Cordyline  indivisa  in  Lord 
'Jlchester's  garden  at  Abbotsbury,  Dorsetshire." 
It  is  very  evident  that  these  are  not  Cordyline 
■indivisa  but  C.  australis,  a  species  very  commonly 
met  with  along  the  south-western  coast.  This  is 
'more  generally  known  as  Dracaena  australis.  and 
a.' representation  of  what  is  probably  one  of  the 
■finest  specimens  in  England,  growing  at  Pen- 
;ferricl?,  Cornwall,  appeared  as  a  supplementary 
vllustration  on  May  18,  1901,  Cordyline  indivisa 
is  very  distinct  from  C.  australis,  having  pale 
iglaueous-green  leaves  fully  0  inches  wide  and 
^bout  4  feet  (J  inches  in  length,  with  orange-red 
midribs.  It  is  a  rare  plant,  but  specimens 
-exist  at  Enys,  Trewidden,  Menabilly  and 
'Trelissick,  and  also  in  some  Irish  gardens. 
I  believe  this  species  to  have  flowered  but 
■once  in  the  British  Isles,  this  having  occurred  at 
Tresco  Abbey  Gardens,  Isles  of  Scilly,  in  April 
IX'X,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and 
photographing  it.  It  is  a  very  striking  foliage 
plant  and  is  more  tender  than  C.  australis,  which 
is  quite  hardy  in  the  south-west.  On  January  I'.i, 
1901,  the  supplementary  illustration  showed  a 
specimen  of  C.  Banksii,  growing  in  Dr.  Hamilton 
Eamsay's  garden  at  Torquay,  under  the  name  of 
Cordyline  indivisa.  I  pointed  oirt  at  the  time  tha  t 
0.  indivisa  was  a  very  different  plant,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  Dr.  Ramsay  was  eventually 
satisfied  that  his  plant  was  C.  Banksii.  These 
two  instances,  however,  show  how  little  is  gener- 
ally known  of  Cordyline  indivisa  vera.  S.  //'. 
PiLherberL 


Feedino. — If  beekeepers  are  to  be  successful 
they  must  attend  to  feeding.  The  months  of 
February,  March,  and  April  prove  the  most 
disastrous  to  bees.  It  is  useless  to  commence 
stimulative  feeding,  for  a  short  spell  of  hard 
frost  would  almost  mean  ruin  to  bees  so  fed. 
Further,  the  period  of  comparative  rest  is  with 
us,  and  good  candy  made  of  honey  into  which 
pvire  cane  sugar  has    been    kneaded   proves  the 


A  VIEW  IN  THE  WINTER  GARDEN 

IN  THE  STATE   BOTANIC  GARDEN 

IN  BRUSSELS. 

The  Botanic  Garden  at  Brussels  possesses  the 

most   beautiful   winter  garden   in   Belgium.      It 

contains  some  of  the  rarest  and  oldest  Tree  Ferns 

known  on  the  Continent.     Amongst  these  we  may 

mention : — Cyathea     Schauschin,    hort.,    with    a 

trunk  6  m.  80  high ;  Alsophila  phaleolata  [f],  hort., 

5  m.  50  ;   two  plants  of  Cyathea  insignis,  Eaton, 

5  m.  25  ;  C.  medullari?,  Swarz.,  6  m.  70 ;  Dicksonia 


Fig.  40.- 


-VIE^W   OF  A  CORNER   IN   THE   WINTER  GARDEN   OF  THE 
STATE   BOTANIC   GARDEN,   BRUSSELS. 


best  of  all  foods  save  except  honey.  Take  some 
good  honey  and  heat  it ;  then  work  in  sufficient 
sugar  to  make  it  of  the  same  consistency  as 
clay  is  when  ready  for  moulding.  Slip  this 
under  the  quilt  and  cause  as  little  disturbance  as 
possible. 

Covers  and  Quilts. — Look  to  the  roofs  and  see 
that  they  are  not  leaky,  for  damp  causes  death 
to  bees.  One  of  the  best  covers  is  one  of  tin  ;  but 
if  calico  be  nailed  on  the  top  and  then  well 
painted  this  proves  very  effective.  If  the  quilts 
have  got  damp  remove  them,  or  dysentery  will 
result  from  neglect.  Keplace  with  dry  quilts, 
taking  care  to  make  them  fit  at  the  corner  so 
that  no  heat  can  escape  from  the  brood-chamber. 
A  very  good  quilt  may  be  made  of  a  small  bag 
loosely  filled  with  sawdust  or  cork- dust,  which 
can  often  be  obtained  of  any  grocer  who  sells 
foreign  Grapes.   Chloris. 


regalis.  Baker,  2  metrts  high,  having  twelve 
fronds,  and  1  metre  in  circumference  of  the  trunk  ; 
and  D.  Schiedei.  Baker,  0  m.  80  high,  fifteen 
leaves,  ,and  0  iii,  90  in  circumference.  'Ihe  Lou-.e 
was  built  in  1878.  In  its  higher  part  the  roof 
is  60  feet  from  the  ground. 

In  11103  the  collections  were  enriched  by  the 
valuable  gift  of  Count  de  Kerchove,  of  Denter- 
ghem,  when  he  distributed  the  well-known  plants 
ho  had  cultivated  in  the  famous  Court  winter 
garden  at  Ghent.  The  largest  specimen  of  .-Vngi- 
opteris  known  is  also  in  the  ISrusseU  Botanic 
Garden.  The  species  is  A.  evecta  var.  Teysmanni- 
aua.  It  has  eighteen  fronds,  and  some  of  them 
are  12  feet  long.  The  spread  of  fronds  is  21  feet 
across,  and  the  stem  :!2  inches  in  diameter.  Our 
illustration  (fig  lu)  shows  a  bed  of  various  species 
of  CypriiJcdium  in  flower  planted  together  at  tUo 
base  of  the  great  mass  of  Monstera  deliciosa, 
15  feet  high,  and  measuiiug  12  feet  in  diameter. 
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A  TOMATO  DISEASE  NEW  TO 
ENGLAND. 

From  a  basket  of  Tomatosfor  EaU  were  selected 
Beveral  fruits  whicli  showed  on  them  a  tuatlike, 
velvety  growth  of  irregular  size  and  greenish- 
brown  colour.  At  first  sight  the  injury  appeared 
as  if  caused  by  the  well-known  parasitic  fungus, 
Cladosporium  fulvum,  Cooke,  and  the  correct 
fungus  would  have  undoubtedly  escaped  detection 
if  a  broad,  whitish,  delicate  margin  surrounding 
the  dark  spots  on  the  fruits  (see  fig.  11)  had  not 
raised  my  suspicion,  as  I  had  never  observed  this 
appearance  in  connection  with  the  Cladosporium 
disease. 

The  selected  fruits  showed  various  stages  of 
the  attack — some  were  apparently  healthy,  others 
showed  one  or  more  diseased  patches.  Some  of 
the  fruits  were  brought  to  the  laboratory  and 
placed  under  a  glass  cover,  whilst  one  badly 
attacked  I  selected  for  investigation.  The  micro- 
scopic examination  showed  that  the  whitish  por- 
tions, which  caused  my  suspicion,  were  formed  by 
the  vegetative,  hyaline  hyphse  or  threads  of  a 
fungus,  which  had  reached  its  mature  stage  in  the 
centre  of  the  spots,  where  the  numerous  ripe 
conidiaor  spores  of  the  fungus  produced  the  dark 
colouration  of  the  spots. 

The  fungus  resembled  closely  a  disease  of 
Potatos  known  in  America  as  "  Early  blight," 
which  is  caused  by  Macrosporium  Solani.  The 
history  of  this  fungus  is  as  yet  insufficiently 
known,  as  it  is  said  to  undergo  various  changes 
in  its  development,  representing  at  times  a  fungus 
described  as  Alternaria  Solani  by  Prof.  Sorauer 
(Zeitschrjft  der  Pflanzenkrankheiten,  1896,  vol.  iii., 
p.  1).  Prof.  Sorauer  obtained  specimens  of  the 
"  Early  blight  disease "  from  America  in  1890, 
conducted  a  series  of  interesting  experiments, 
and  succeeded  in  infecting  portions  of  Tomato 
leaves  with  it.  From  the  illustration  and  descrip- 
tion given,  the  fungus  now  under  consideration 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  investigated  by  this 
distinguished  fimgologist.  However,  one  differ- 
ence should  be  pointed  out.  The  conidiophores 
of  Alternaria  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  colour 
(darkish-brown)  as  the  spores  of  the  fungus ;  in 
this  case  the  hyphos  and  conidiophores  were 
hyaline.  That  peculiarity  would  bring  the  position 
of  the  fungus  nearer  the  genus  Polydesmus.  The 
spores  of  the  fungus  are  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes — long,  narrow  clubs  varying  to  shorter, 
broad-based  clubs.  They  are  muriform  and  have 
distinct  thick-walled  divisions  of  varying  number 
(see  fig.  42).  They  are  borne  in  chains  on  the 
ends  of  the  colourless  conidiophores,  btit  were 
also  found  springing  from  the  sides  of  them  (see 
fig.  42,  b).  The  presence  of  the  longitudinal 
sections  in  the  spores  distinguishes  the  fimgus 
from  Polydesmus,  which  is  said  to  differ 
from  Alternaria  only  in  the  spores  having  no 
longitudinal  sections,  a  character  which  I  have 
never  found  to  exist,  and  I  am  consequently  of 
the  opinion  that  the  separation  of  Polydesmus 
from  Alternaria  is  not  justified,  and  that  the  two 
genera  are  the  same,  Alternaria  being  the  fungus 
first  described.  The  difference  in  the  colour  of 
the  conidiophores  of  the  fungus  here  dealt  with, 
and  of  Alternaria  described  elsewhere,  is  not 
sufficient  to  induce^me  to  think  that  it  is  distinct 
from  the  fungus  of  Professor  Sorauer,  Alternaria 
Solani,  as  they  agree  in  every  other  raspect. 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  fungus  on  the  fruits  kept  under  cover  in 
ordinary  room-temperature.  Within  twenty-four 
hours  every  fruit  was  more  or  less  covered  with 
the  whitish  mycelium,  showing  that  the  spores 
were  actively  germinating  and  reproducing  the 
disease.  After  thirty-six  hours  the  growth  had 
become  more  dense  and  its  colour  had  changed 
to  a  greenish  hue.  At  this  stage  the  conidio- 
phores bore  many,  though  still  immature  spores, 
■whilst  full  maturity  was  attained  forty-eight 
hours  after  placing  the  frviits  under  cover. 


From  this  observation  it  will  he  seen  what  a 
pest  this  fungus  may  prove  to  Tomato  growers. 
They  must  combat  the  fungus  wherever  it  is 
noticed,  getting  in  the  first  instance  rid  of  all 
infected  plants  and  spraying  the  remaining  ones 
and  the  soil  with  Bordeaux  -  mixture,  which  if 
repeated  should  effectually  prevent  the  spread  of 
an  attack  by  this  fungus  into  an  epidemic. 

Bacterial  Disease. 
In  conclusion  I  may  refer  to  a  bacterial  disease 
which  I  have  observed  frequently  on  Tomato  fruits. 


Fig.  41.— diseased  tomato.    i,Tim-lhl,iU  ..udl/.i;  61.1.) 


ALTERNARIA  SOLAM. 


A— Fanpus  magnified  235  x,  showing  t-olourless 
liyplue  and  dark  spores  borne  in  chains. 

B— Chain  of  spores  enlarged  500  x,  sliowiug  the 
irregular  cell  divisions. 
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Fig.  13.— bactehiosis  of  tomato. 
A— Groups  of  Bacteria,  enlarged  750  x . 
B— Porliou  of  .a  group,  enlarged  3000  x. 


Bacterial  diseases  of  plants,  as  for  instance 
gummosis  of  Cherry-trees  and  of  Cucumbers,  &c., 
are  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  description  of  a 
similar  attack  on  Tomatos.  I  may  here  remark 
that  at  the  beginning  of  this  bacterial  disease  no 
mycelial  fungus  growth  whatever  was  present, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  in  this  case  the  bacteria 
were  the  primary  cause  of  the  injury.  The  ripe 
fruits  became  attacked,  showing  roundish  patches 


somewhat  paler  in  colour  than  the  rest  of  the- 
fruit  and  slightly  depressed.  In  this  stage  aia 
attack  is  difficult  to  detect,  but  soon  the  spots> 
become  vitreous,  and  on  touch  feel  sottish  and^ 
pulpy.  At  a  later  stage  the  epidermis  is  slightly 
raised  as  if  an  air  bubble  had  developed  under- 
neath it,  which  in  my  opinion  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  development  of  certain  gases  accom- 
panying the  putrefaction  of  vegetable  (and 
animal)  tissues  destroyed  by  bacteria.  Soon  now 
the  epidermis  bursts  and  a  slimy  pulp  oozes 
out  containing  myriads  of  bacteria,  which  form' 
small  groups  of  very  fine  thread-like  chains  (see- 
fig.  43) .  Thus  the  disease  appears  like  gummosis- 
of  Cucumbers,  and  I  propose  to  call  it  "  Bac- 
teriosis  of  Tomatos  "  in  future. 

In  this  stage  mycelial  fungi  of  semi-parasitic 
nature,  like  Botrytis,  &c.,  soon  make  their 
appearance.  As  a  bacterial  disease  of  thia- 
description  is,  I  presume,  only  visible  to  a 
keen  observer,  and  in  most  cases  altogether- 
escapes  notice,  the  true  parasitic  nature  o£ 
such  secondary  mycelial  fungi  must  be  doubted 
or  remain  at  least  to  be  proved  by  successful* 
inoculation  experiments.  Nothing  has  yet  beecv 
determined  as  to  how  best  to  deal  with  this 
malady,  but  all  fruits  so  attacked  must  be  got 
rid  of.  Whether  changing  the  conditions  of- 
culture  or  temperature  would  have  the  desired; 
effect  must  be  proved  by  further  experiments- 
Hans  Th.  Giissow,  Upper  Norwood. 


LAW    NOTE. 


PUfiCHASE    OF    ORCHIDS    FROM 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  Belgian  Tribunal  of  Commerce  is  a& 
present  sitting  in  judgment  on  a  case  which  in- 
terests Orchid-lovers,  and  particularly  English- 
Orchid-growers,  who  anxiously  await  the  final  deci- 
sion. An  English  amateur  bought  from  a  firm  neat 
Brussels  five  small  plants  for  30,000  francs  (about 
jei,200),  which  were  alleged  to  be  rare  v.arieties 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum.  The  plants  were  not 
in  flower  at  the  time  of  purchase,  and,  according 
to  general  custom,  the  contract  was  made  on  the 
strength  of  certain  water-colour  drawings  pur- 
porting to  be  correct  reproductions  of  the  five 
plants  when  in  flower.  In  due  course  the  plaintiff 
found  that  the  flowers  of  the  Orchids  he  had 
bought  had  none  of  the  superior  qualities  re- 
presented by  the  water-colour  drawings,  which, 
formed  the  basis  of  this  contract. 

The  English  amateur,  through  his  counsel 
(M.  Maurice  Prison),  asted  the  Tribunal  to- 
decree  the  cancellation  of  the  contract,  alleging 
the  non-existence  of  the  rare  qualities  and  the 
superior  points  which  were  asserted  to  exist  by 
the  seller  at  the  time  of  the  purchase.  He  (tho 
amateur)  considers  that  the  Orchids  sold  to  him 
were  not  worth  a  tenth  part  of  the  price  paid,, 
and  alleges  that  the  water  -  colour  drawings 
which  were  submitted  to  him  were  not  truthful 
reproductions,  but  merely  fancy  pictures. 

M.  Wauwermans,  for  the  defendant,  pleaded 
that  the  Orchids  might  have  teen  changed,  if 
not  by  the  plaintiff,  at  least  by  one  of  his  staff, 
and  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  admit  a  cancellation  of  a  sale  regularly 
entered  into  by  both  parties. 

We  shall  publish  the  judgment  in  due  course. 
Extract  from  "  L'EtoiU  Beige"  January  24,  1905. 


©bituarp. 

Dr.  Wilhelm  Schwacke.— The  death  of 
this  gentleman  on  December  tl,  1904,  is  an- 
nounced. He  was  Professor  of  Botany  at  Ouro 
Preto  (Minaes  Geraes).  He  had  explored  the 
provinces  of  Rio  Janeiro,  St.  Catherine,  Minaes 
Geraes,  and  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  and 
enriched  European  herbaria  with  specimens  from 
those  regions. 
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SOCIETIES, 


LINNEAN— General  Meeting. 

Jancauy  lit.— Prof  AV.  A.  Herdmax,  F.R.S.,  Prcsi- 
deut,  in  the  C'hair. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Crisp,  Mrs.  Constance  Percy  SlaJen, 
Miss  Ellen  Ann  Willmott,  Miss  Emma  Louisa  Turner, 
Mrs.  Mar^' Anne  Stebljlng,  Miss  Sarah  Marianne  Silver, 
Mrs.  Lilian  Jane  Veley,  Miss  Margaret  Benson,  Miss 
Annie  Lorrain  Smith,  Miss  Gulielma  Lister,  and  Miss 
Ethel  Sargant  were  admitted  Fellows.  Mr.  Thomas 
Vere  Hodgson,  and  Miss  Viola  Annette  Latham,  M.D., 
were  proposed  as  Fellows.  Mr.  Eardley  Wilmot  Blom- 
field  Holt  and  Jliss  Emilia  Frances  Noel  were  elected 
Fellows.  The  Rev.  T.  R.  R.  Stebbing  exhibited  and 
explained  sjieciniens  of  Crustacea,  in  various  ways 
remarkable  for  structure,  habits,  habitat,  or  colouring, 
collected  by  various  naturalists. 

Dr.  Augustine  Henry,  F.L.S.,  gave  a  discourse  on 
Botanical  Collecting.  The  actual  methods  were  briefly 
alluded  to,  stress  being  laid  on  truthful  labelling  of  the 
specimens  at  the  moment  of  collection,  instead  of 
months  afterwards,  when  identical  numbers  were  ofteTi 
given  to  plants  of  different  provenance.  With  the  aid 
of  nearly  fifty  lantern-slides,  he  gave  illustrations  uf 
his  travels  in  China,  demonstrating  that  the  popular 
idea  of  that  country  as  one  vast  rice-field  was  fallaciout^, 
as  it  mainly  consisted  of  mountain  ranges  cut  up  by 
deep  valleys.  In  some  of  the  slides  the  home  of  tlTc 
wild  forms  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  Primula  sinensis, 
&c.,  were  shown  ;  and  the  lecturer  alluded  to  the  early 
history  of  horticulture  in  China,  stating  that  the  tir-it 
botanical  garden  there  was  made  111  B.C.  in  Shensi. 
plants  from  subtropical  regions,  as  the  Banana,  Areca 
Palm,  and  Orange,  being  introduced.  Other  slides 
showed  typical  forms  of  subtropical  deciduous  and  ever- 
green trees  ;  and  the  occurrence  of  epiphytes  and  lianes 
in  vast  numbers  was  mentioned.  Referring  to  the 
statements  in  the  text-books  Dr.  Henry  saicl  that 
the  assertion  that  epiphytes  of  higher  types  than 
Ferns  do  not  occur  in  Europe  is  too  sweeping,  as  in 
the  moist  warm  climate  of  Ireland,  in  Wicklow 
Cotyledon  Umbilicus  covers  the  trunk  and  branches 
of  the  Alder,  while  Rhododendrons  in  two  cases  were 
seen  by  him  growing  on  the  bark  of  Pinus  sylvestris; 
and  Pyrus  Aucuparia  seems  to  be  a  true  epiplivte  in 
various  parts  of  Scotland  and  Wales.  Dr.  Henry  alluded 
to  "mimicry"  in  plants,  in  the  case  of  two  species  of 
Lysimachia  (a  protomorphic  genus  in  China),  one  of 
which  mimicked  Paris  quadrifolia,  with  foiu-  leaves, 
while  the  other  recalled  another  species  of  Paris  with 
ten  to  twelve  leaves.  He  referred  also  to  the  extra- 
ordinary richness  of  species  on  calcareous  soils  as  com- 
pared with  other  soils,  a  fact  constantly  seen  in  China, 
and  well  marked  also  in  France,  and  asked  for  some 
explanation.  In  China,  as  elsewhere,  pure  woods  were 
rare,  being  only  formed  by  a  few  Conifers,  like  Abies 
Fargesii  at  high  altitudes  in  Hupeh,  Cupressus  fune- 
bris  in  the  same  province  at  lower  levels  (the  home 
of  the  Reeves's  Pheasant),  Pinus  Massoniana  (almost 
everywhere  in  the  central  and  southern  provinces), 
other  species  of  Pinus  more  local  ;  also  certain  species 
of  Oak  widely  distributed,  and  Alnus  nepalensis  in 
Yunnan.  The  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  pure 
forests  was  also  a  subject  not  completely  understood — 
e.g.,  in  this  country  Ash  seeded  freely,  and  in  some 
places  for  a  time  looked  as  if  it  would  grow  into  a  pure 
wood  ;  but  apparently  pure  forests  of  Ash  only 
occurred  on  extremely  rich  soil  in  some  districts  in 
Kussia. 

With  regard  to  botanical  collecting,  three  stages  had 
occurred.  At  an  early  period  plants  were  collected  to 
be  merely  named  and  classified  ;  in  fact,  thev  were 
treated  like  postage  stamps.  The  second  period  began 
with  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  who  did  much  to  promote 
and  develop  the  study  of  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  plants.  The  third  period,  that  of  the 
present  day,  was  a  step  forward,  in  that  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  plants  themselves  as  social 
organisms,  living  in  harmony  and  yet  in  competi- 
tion together;  and  Dr.  Henry  urged  that  the  time 
had  come  when  the  hunt  for  new  species  should  cease 
to  be  the  sole  aim  of  the  collector,  and  the  study  of 
the  known  si»ecies  be  taken  in  hand  in  their  living 
conditions.  He  advocated  map-making  of  small 
areas,  census-taking,  measurements,  records  of  natural 
seedlings,  soil,  shade,  &c.  ;  and,  to  illustrate  this  plan, 
showed  a  series  of  slides  taken  in  France,  the  idea  of 
which  was  to  explain  how  the  commoner  species  of 
trees  behaved  at  different  altitudes  and  on  different 
soils.  These  slides  included  Beech,  Spruce,  Pinus 
Cembra,  Pinus  montana  (which,  according  to  Dr. 
Henry,  often  attains  80  feet  in  height,  and  thrives  on 
peat-mosses  and  on  rocky  soil  so  thick  with  boulders 
that  practically  no  vegetation  existed  except  this  harch 
Pine),  Larch,  Quercus  sessiliflora  and  pedunculata. 
He  pointed  ovtt  that  the  two  last-mentioned  species 
differed  as  to  soil  and  situation,  and  complained  that 
their  areas  had  never  been  mapped  out  in  England. 
The  causes  favouring  the  existence  of  the  two  verv 
different  forms  of  the  common  Birch  were  unknown, 
jet  in  Scotland  this  problem  could  easily  be  attacked. 

The  systematic  botanists  had  on Iv  asked  from  cul- 

ectors    specimens    with    leaves,    fiowers,    and    fruit, 


material  to  be  named  and  classified  ;  yet  in  trees  and 
shrubs  the  winter  and  the  seedling  stages  were  also  of 
extreme  interest.  Elm  seedlings  and  seedlings  showing 
the  difference  between  the  two  common  Oaks  were  not 
to  be  found  in  the  national  herbaria,  and  are  not 
described  in  books. 

Dr.  Henry  also  referred  to  the  small  amount  of  work 
that  had  been  done  in  regard  to  peatmosses,  and  the 
great  importance  of  studying  the  ancient  forests,  of 
which  these  mosses  were,  to  put  it  broadly,  the  ruins. 
He  mentioned  extraordinary  growth  of  trees  in  deep 
peat-mosses  of  the  present  day,  as  Alder  averaging 
'Jo  feet ;  even  the  Oak  also  occurred. 

Owing  to  the  small  amount  of  attention  that  had 
been  paid  to  scientific  forestry  in  this  country,  trees 
had  met  with  scanty  recognition  from  the  axithors  of 
local  floras  ;  and  in  some  cases  species  (as  the  Arbutus) 
were  put  down  as  shrubs,  though  there  was  plain 
evidence  that  they  attained  the  size  and  fulfilleil  the 
functions  of  forest  trees. 


February  2.— Prof.  W.  A.  Herdman,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Eardley  Wilmot  Blomfield  Holt,  Miss  Emilia 
Frances  Noel,  Miss  Alice  Laiua  Embleton,  Mr.  AVilliam 
James  Tutcher,  and  Mr.  Stafford  Edwin  Chandler  were 
admitted  Fellows.  Miss  Emily  Mary  Berridge,  B.Sc. 
(Loud.),  Mr.  Frederick  Hugh  Capron,  B.A.  (Oxon.), 
Miss  Helen  Charlotte  Isabella  Frastr,  B.Sc.  (Lond.), 
and  Miss  Dorothea  Frances  Matilda  Pertz  were  pro- 
posed as  Fellows.  Miss  Lilian  Suzette  Gibbs,  Mrs. 
Henderina  Victoria  Scott,  Mr.  Charles  Blades  Cover- 
dale  Storey,  and  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Yapp,  M.A. 
(Cantab.),  were  severally  balloted  for  and  elected 
Fellows. 

The  President  having  announced  that  the  Council 
had  approached  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  Her  Majesty's  consent  to  become  an 
honorary  member  under  the  provisions  of  the  Supple- 
mental Charter  and  new  Bye  laws,  read  the  following 
letter  from  the  Queen's  Private  Secretary  :-  - 

Buckingham  Palace,  January  27,  P.t05. 

Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  of  submitting  your 
letter  and  Reports  to  the  Queen.  I  am  commanded  to 
inform  you  that  Her  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  comply 
with  your  request  to  become  an  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Linnean  Society. 

(Signed)        Sidney  Greville. 

B.  Daypon  Jackson,  Esq.,  Gen.  Secretary. 

The    President    then     read     the    letter    which    he 
proposed  to  send  in  consequence  of  the  foregoing  :-— 
To  the  Queens  Most  Excellent  Majcsii/. 

Madam,— I  have  the  honour  to  state  that  the 
gracious  expression  of  Your  Majesty's  wish  to  become 
an  Honorary  Jlember  of  this  Society  was  duly  com- 
municated to  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Linnean 
Society  of  London  held  yesterday  at  Burlington 
House,  and  was  received  with  acclamation,  the  Fellows 
all  upstanding  in  their  places. 

The  Roll  of  the  Society'  will  be  submitted  for  signature 
at  Your  Majesty's  pleasure. 

I  remain,  Madam,  with  the  deepest  respect, 
Your  Majesty's  most  dutifid  and  most  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)  AVili.iam  A.  Herdman, 

President,  Linnean  Society  of  London. 

The  first  papei  was  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Tutcrer,  F.L.S., 
entitled  "Descriptions  of  some  new  Species  and  Notes 
on  other  Chinese  Plants."  The  species  in  question  had 
been  found  on  the  island  of  Hongkong,  with  one  from 
Kowloon,  and  one  from  Wei  hai-wei.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  island  lies  just  within  the  tropics,  about  22"  N. 
and  114^  E.  from  Greenwich  ;  it  consists  of  irregular 
granite  mountain-ridges,  the  liighest  peak  being  Mount 
Victoria,  1,8IJ0  feet.  The  average  rainfall  is  85  inches, 
most  of  which  falls  during  the  S.W.  monsoon.  The 
hills  are  broken  up  by  ravines  in  which  the  vegetation 
is  richest,  but  most  of  the  ^'egetation  which  strikes  the 
eye  is  due  to  the  Afforestation  Department,  which 
has  planted  Pinvis  Massoniana  in  large  numbers. 
Bentham's  Flora  Hoivikomii luis  in  1801  enume- 
rated 1,053  species  from  the  island,  159  of  which  had 
not  at  that  time  been  foimd  elsewhese,  but  at 
tte  present  time  only  about  50  of  these  remain 
peculiar  to  the  island.  The  flora  as  now  known  amounts 
to  about  1.400  species,  of  which  100  are  regarded  as 
endemic,  though  probably  many  will  be  found  iiiitives 
of  the  mainland.  Botanising  is  difficult,  as  the 
collector  has  to  hack  his  way  througli  Bamboo  and 
shrubs  amongst  the  boulders.  Ferns  amount  to  H.Ht, 
grasses  about  as  inany  ;  Lcguminobce  nearly  as  many  ; 
between  70  and  SO  Oyperaceie  ;  Composititr  over  ()0, 
and  Orchids  (iO.  Quercus  Eyrei,  first  foimd  by  Captain 
Champion,  has  not  been  collected  by  any  recent 
collector  till  the  author  refoinul  it  in  quantity-.  The 
luxuriance  usually  associatetl  with  tropical  vegetation 
is  here  wanting,  due  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  which 
is  almost  exclusively  disintegrated  granite. 

The  new  territory  leased  to  Great  Britain  in  18118 
has  an  area  of  about  30O  square  miles,  tliat  is,  ten 
times  the  area  of  Hongkiuig.  Lantao  is  an  island 
resembling  Hongkong,  but  its  highest  peak  is  13,050  feet, 
with  many  well-wooded  ravines,  and  when  explored 
will  doubtless  prove  rich  in  plants. 


BRITISH     GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

On  January  28,  Dr.  »;ioves,  J. P.,  presided  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Association 
at  Warburton's  Hotel,  Newport,  at  wliich  Mr.  R. 
Hooi'ER  Pearson  explained  the  aims  and  objects 
of  the  Association,  with  the  view  to  the  formation  of  a 
branch  in  the  Island. 

Mr.  Pearson  referred  to  the  difficulties  which  had 
in  former  years  prevented  cooperation  among  gar- 
deners, and  said  those  difficulties  had  now  largely 
been  removed.  Though  there  had  been  immense  progress 
in  gardening  there  had  been  no  progress  in  the  direction 
of  the  amelioration  of  the  material  circumstances 
of  the  gardener's  life.  The  Association  would  help 
every  gardener  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  his  calling, 
as  it  existed  for  improving  the  status  of  horticulture 
and  the  gardener.  Every  member  of  the  Association 
must  lie  a  man  who  had  his  profession  at  heart, 
prepared  to  give  all  the  attention  possible  to  make 
himself  efficient,  and  the  executive  of  the  Associa- 
tion, with  the  confidence  of  the  gardeners  of 
the  country,  would  then  be  able  to  exert 
sufficient  moral  force  and  influence  to  ensure 
that  the  status  and  remuneration  of  the  gardener 
generally  should  be  improved.  The  Association  wouhl 
be  able  to  assist  in  the  transfer  of  young  gardeners 
from  one  place  to  another  and  to  help  in  obtaining 
employment  for  gardeners  ;  and  the  guarantee  of 
efficiency  implied  by  membership  of  the  Association 
would  be  beneficial  to  employers.  The  Association 
would  impress  upon  head  gardeners  the  great  impor- 
tance of  taking  a  greater  interest  in  the  training  of 
their  apprentices,  so  as  to  ensure  a  worthy  generation 
of  gardeners  to  follow  them.  He  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  gardening  authorities  and  large  employers  of 
gardeners,  including  Lord  Windsor,  nurserymen,  and 
others,  were  hearty  and  liberal  supporters  of  the 
Association,  which  had  also  the  good  wishes  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. Lord  Onslow. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Snook.  West  Hill  Gardens,  Shanklin, 
proposed  that  a  branch  of  the  British  Gardeners" 
Association  be  formed  in  the  Island.  This  was  carried 
unanimously. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  A.  KiME,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Groves.  Mr.  Snook  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
branch.  Ink  of  Whtht  Count}/  Press,  Fchruarij  4,  1905. 

— —  A  meeting  in  connection  with  the  above  Society 
was  held  at  Wylam-on-Tyne  on  February  2.  members 
from  several  local  gardeneis'  societies  attending.  The 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  W.  Hall,  Superintendent 
of  Parks,  kc,  Simderland,  and  by  some  other  Sunder- 
land ipembers  of  the  Association,  their  exposition  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  co-operation  meeting 
^ith  a  very  cordial  reception. 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
ANNUAL    MEETING. 

pEERUART  O.^The  annual  General  ^Meeting  of  the 
members  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Carr's  Restaurant, 
Strand,  on  the  above  date,  when  a  moderately  large 
number  of  Hup]iorters  assembled.  Much  satisfaction 
was  evidenced  by  the  company  in  seeing  the  Secretary, 
M^h  R.  Dean,  present  again  among  them.  Although 
still  indis]»osed,  he  was  svilticiently  recovered  to  take  his 
accustomed  place  at  the  proceedings.  Much  regret 
was  however  felt  that  the  President,  Mr.  Shea,  was 
unable  to  be  present  owing  to  a  severe  attack  of 
influenza.  Mr.  T.  Bevan  was  thereupon  unanimously 
voted  to  the  chair.  The  Annual  Rei)ort  was  submitted 
to  the  Fellows,  from  which  wo  extract  the  following 
paragraphs  :  — 

Extracts    from    the    Report    of    the    Executive 
Committee. 

"Three  exhibitions  were  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  iy04.  At  the  October  show  the  classes  for  early 
Chrysanthemums  did  not  fill  so  well  as  could  be 
desired.  The  November  show  was  a  very  great 
improvement  upon  that  of  ltl03,  both  in  respect  to  the 
site  of  the  exhibition  and  the  number  of  entries.  The 
December  show  suffered  somewhat  fron\  the  damp 
foggy  weather  which  prevailed  at  the  time  ;  still  the 
exhibition  was  a  commendable  one  for  so  late  in  the 
season,  and  distinctly  better  than  that  of  the  previous 
December. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company  for  three  exhibitions  to  take  place  at 
Sydenham  in  "  tlie  present  year.  The  dates  are 
October  4  and  5,  November  1,  2,  and  3,  and 
December  (j  and  7. 

The  experiment  of  holding  an  exhibition  of  market 
Chrysanthemums  at  Essex  Hall,  on  December  14, 
proved  a  distinct  and  gratifying  success,  and  excellent 
collections  were  staged,  while  the  novelty  of  the 
exhibition  attracted  a  good  deal  of  public  interest. 
The  growers  of  market  varieties  for  Covent  Garden 
and  the  salesmen  guve  their  warm  and  vnluablo 
support  to  the  show.     A  satisfactory  sum  was  raised 
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by  Bpecial -subaeriptiona  for  the  prizes,  and  th&^ cost  to 
the  Sdcifety"  has  bee  n  repaid.  The  advisability  of 
holding  a  show  of  m  %  ket  Chrysanthemums  is  under 
oonsid&ration. 

During  the  year  six  meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee 
were'  held,  three  at  Essex  Hall  and  three  at  the 
Ory^al  I'alace,  and  twenty-five  First-class  Certificates 
weie  awarded.  The  usual  number  of  meetings  will 
also  be  held  in  the  present  year. 

Tlie  annual  outiug  in  July  last  took  the  form  of  a 
visit  to  the  princely  dumain  of  Waddesdon  Manor,  by 
th6  kind  perraissson  of  Miss  Alice  de  Rothschild. 

The  annual  dinner,  presided  over  by  the  President, 
took  place  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on  November  27. 
Over  a  hundred  attended. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Society  is  satisfactory, 
notwithstanding  that  upwards  of  i:50  additional  was 
given  iu'  prizes  at  the  November  show  as  compared 
with  lil{t;{.  The  reserve  fund  amounts  to  £117'16s.1W., 
iillD  of  which  is  on  de[)OSit. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  holding  a  con- 
ference meeting  on  early  Chrysanthemums  in  connection 
with  the  October  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

fu  May  last  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
Piedmont  celebrated  the  fiftieth  year  of  its  existence 
by  holding  a  great  [ntemational  Show  in  Turin.  A 
defmtation  consisting  of  Mi .  T.  Bcvan  and  Mr.  Hai-man 
Payne  attended  on  behalf  of  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mnrn  Society  and  were  most  cordially  entertained,  it 
being  particularly  emi>hasized  that  this  was  the  first 
time  an  English  horticultural  society  had  ever  been 
reyjrcsented  at  such  a  show  in  Italy."'  [?] 


The  tilecretary  pointed  out  the  very  serious  decline 
that  is  taking  place  in  the  matter  of  receipts  from 
members'  subscriptions,  and  urged  all  to  support 
him  to  alleviate  this  by  prompt  payment,  and  where 
passible  hj  the  introduction  of  new  members  to 
fill  the  ratiks  of  those  who  have  fallen  out.  Since  the 
year  18117  there  has  l>een  a  steady  drop  in  tliis  direction, 
while  as  many  as  104  members  were  in  arrears  as 
recently  as  December  31. 

The  Report  and  Balance-sheet,  on  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  Witty,  was  carried  unanimously,  a  vote  of  thanks 
being  awarded  the  Auditors. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Mr.  Witty  proposed  the  election  of  Mr.  I'has,.  E.  Shea 
to 'the  Presidency  for  the  coming  year,  and  that  he 
be  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  presenting  Ins 
specialprize  of  £5  .'j,«.  and  for  presiding  at  the  Annual 
Dinner,  with  an  expression  of  regret  at  the  circum- 
stances which  compelled  his  absence  that  evening. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  elected  Treasurer,  anil  Mr.  Foster 
Chairman  of  Committees,  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Witty  Vice 
Chairman. 

Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne  was  re-elected  Hon.  Foreign 
Corresponding  Secretarv,  a  i)ost  which  ho  has  held 
since  1K88. 

Mr.  Such  proposed  Mr.  R.  Dean  as  Secretary  for  the 
coming  year,  the  proposition  being  received  with  great 
cordiah'ty.  Mr.  Dean,  in  thanking  the  members  for 
their  appreciation  of  his  past  services,  assured  them 
that  although  now  past  his  seventy-fifth  birthday  he 
would  sstill  continue  to  devote  his  best  sei  vices  to  the 
interests  of  the  Society. 

One  third  of  the  members  constitutuig  the  Com- 
mittee'retire  annually,  and  these,  with  the  resignation 
of  Messrs.  H.  J.  Jones  and  J.  W.  Wilkinson  and 
another,  caused  thirteen  vacancies,  which  were  filled 
by  the  election  of  the  whole  of  the  outgoing  membors, 
with  the  addition  of  Messrs.  C.  .1.  EUis,  W.  Harrison, 
and  J.  Crreen. 

The  resolution  to  present  tlie  honorary  fellowship  of 
the  Society  to  Mr.  Eallantyne  caused  some  disoussion 
as  to  the  advisability  of  conferring  a  diploma  <tipon 
those  admitted  to  this  honour ;  this  was  understood 
to  be  already  within  the  province  of  the  Committee 
under  the  new  additions  to  the  rules. 

■An 'amendment  was  made  to  Rule  XIV.,  theresnlt  of 
which  will  be  that  the  Fh>ral  Committee  will  also  be  the 
Classification  and  Catalogue  Committee.  Rule  XVI., 
relating  to  the  Classification  Committer  was  deleted, 
and  the  following  words  added  to  Rule  VI.  :  "  Honorary 
Follows  shall  be  admitted  to  such  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Society  071  «wt'7(  tcr'itis  as  the  Excci'tire  Comiuittcc 
way  from  time  to  tiinc-  determine. ^^ 

Six  now  members  were  elected,  and  two  Societies 
affiliated  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne  drew  attention  to  the  coming 
horticultural  exhibition  iu  Paris,  and  spoke  of  the 
advisability  of  the  Society  being  rejjresented.  The 
proposition  was  favourably  received,  and  Mr.  Payne 
was  deputed  to  receive  names  of  those  who  woidd 
form  part  of  the  deputation,  and  who  would  be 
willing  to  pay  their  own  expenses. 


SCHEDULES    RECEIVED. 

Toi«irTAV  DrsTiiicT  Gardeners'  Association'.s  Spriug 
Flower  Sliow.  to  be  held  at  the  B;ith  Saloons,  on  Tlim-s- 
day,  Miirch  30,  l^O.'S;  and  Olirysauthonuun  Show,  to  he 
lieid  ou  Thursday,  Novumher  i',  l;tur>. 

BOUOIICIH    OF   REHiA'I'R    COTTAGE  GARDEN  AND  HO-RTI- 

cuLTuitAi.  Society's  Show  at  Stone  House,  Reigate,  on 
Wednesday,  July  12,  1905. 


GARDENERS'  DERATING  SOCIETIES. 

CRAWLEY  GARDENERS"  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT- 
—At  the  meeting  ol  the  memljers  of  this  Association  on 
January  17,  Mr,  R.  H.  Holton  presiding,  an  interesting 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Martin,  gr.  to  Mr.  P.  Saillard, 
Buchan  Hill,  on  "Maluiaison  Carnations."  Mr.  Martin 
said  a  span-roofed  house  with  plenty  of  side  and  top 
ventilation  was  be&t  suited  to  the  gi-owtli  of  the  Mal- 
maison.  He  gave  his  methods  of  treating  the  plant 
from  the  time  of  "'layering"  to  the  time  of  blooming, 
mentioned  the  kind  of  compost  avIucIi  he  had  found 
most  suitable,  and  the  proper  limes  for  syringing  and 
applying  water.  He  advised  that  the  layers  should  not 
be  pegged  too  closely  together,  or,  when  rooted,  they 
would  Iteconie  drawn  and,  as  a  consequence,  be  weak 
and  partly  spoiled.  He  also  advocated  that  loam  and 
leaf-mould  intended  for  the  culture  of  the  Malmaisou 
should  \)Q.  well  burnt,  so  as  to  destroy  wire-worm  and 
other  troublesome  pests.  When  potted  for  blooming 
plenty  of  air  is  necessary  for  the  plants  to  keep  them  free 
from  diseases  commonly  known  as  "rust  'and  "spot." 
The  shading  of  the  blossoms,  staking  and  feeding,  and 
other  essential  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  plants  were 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Martin,  and  names  of  the  best  varie- 
ties were  given,  .is  well  as  the  various  recipes  for  the 
prevention  and  extermination  of  diseases  and  insect 
pests. 

CHELMSFORD    AND    DISTRICT    GARDENERS'.— At 

the  weekly  meeting  on  Friday,  February  3,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Rixon,  Mr.  C.  Simpson,  St.  John's 
Nurseries,  Chelmsford,  gave  a  paper  on  "Grapes."  A 
brief  historical  sketch  of  the  Grape  was  given  by  way 
of  introduction.  The  lecturer  referred  to  the  life-period 
of  the  Grape,  and  its  capability  of  fruiting  when  4uu 
years  of  age.  The  speaker  treated  of  most  cultural 
iwints  in  detail,  and  in  speaking  of  "  shanking " 
thought  thi.'^  was  due  to  detective  borders  or  over- 
cropping, while  'scalding"  was  caused  from  insuf- 
ficient ventilation.    A  discussion  followed,  .v.  J/.  C. 

DORCHESTER  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.-The 
annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  ou  Monday, 
January  30.  The  chair  was  taken  l)y  Mr.  E.  A.  C.  Dare, 
who  was  suppoi'ted  by  the  Hon."  Secretary  (Mr.  E. 
Nutting).  The  Annual  Report  showed  that  the  meetings 
had  been  well  attended.  The  Balance-sheet  showed  a 
net  balance  to  the  Society's  credit  of  £it  As.  9d.  The 
election  of  othcer.s  forthe  ensuing  year  then  took  plnce. 
Captain  Dymond  was  re-elected  President.  The  Vice- 
Presidents  were  re-elected  in  a  body,  and  the  names  ol 
the  Mayor  (Mr.  J.  W.  Fudge)  aud  Captain  E.  A.  Pope 
were  added  to  the  list.  The  Couiuuttee  were  al.so 
elected,  Messrs.  Biggs,  Dare,  and  Sparrow  filling  the 
vacancies  caused  by  three  retiiiug  members.  Mr. 
Nutting  was  elected  to  thedual  offices  of  Hon. Secretary 
and  Treasurer. 

REDHILL,   REIGATE.   AND   DISTRICT  GARDENERS 

--This  Society  held  its  usual  fortnlL.'litIy  nu'ctinp  on 
January  31,  under  the  prcsideury  uf  Mr.  \V.  P.  Bound. 
Mr.  Flyman,  of  Wye  College,  lectured  on  "Mjmures 
and  their  Eflects  on  Plants."  This  was  the  second  of 
the  series,  and  dealt  chiefly  mth  nitrates,  phosphates, 
and  nitrogen,  all  of  which  are  vei-y  essential  in  the 
development  of  plants. 

LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL.-The  third  meeting 
of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Saturday,  February  4, 
Mr.  Foster  iu  the  chair.  Mr.  Robert  Ncwstead  de- 
livered a  most  interesting  paper  on  "  The  Currant-bud 
Mite,  its  History,  and  the  various  suggested  Remedies.'* 
The  pest  first  originated  in  North  Britain  sonic  years 
ago,  and  has  since  travelled  almost  all  over  the 
kingdom.  In  order  to  realise  how  minute  this  pest  is, 
the  number  of  them  found  ou  investigation  in  a  single 
bud  has  been  estimated  at  from  2.748  to  ;3,0(M.t.  Seen 
under  the  microscope,  they  arc  of  a  glassy -white 
appearance.  They  multiply  veiy  rapidly  from  Marcli 
till  August.  The  lecturer  spoke  of  experiments  he  has 
tried  in  order  to  con. bat  thorn,  but  up  to  the  present 
notldng  has  proved  successful.  .7.  P. 

READING      AND     DISTRICT     GARDENERS".  —  The 

Annual  Report  of  this  flourishing  Society  records 
continued  prosperity,  a  fact  for  which  the  members 
must  he  congratulated.  The  membcrshi])  has  now- 
increased  to  26.3,  including  an  addition  of  thirteen 
during  the  past  year.  The  meetings  have  been 
well  attended,  the  average  attendance  being  one 
hundred.  TIr-  summer  outings  proved  a  great 
success,  and  were  events  of  considerable  interest.  The 
Balance-sheet  records  a  .satisfactory  financial  state, 
there  being  a  credit  balance  ou  the  year's  working  ot 
£28  8.f.  Irf.  The  first  meeting  held  in  the  new  year  took 
place  at  the  Abbey  Cafe  on  January  .30,  Mr.  \V.  J.  Towns- 
end  presiding  over  a  large  attendance  of  members. 
The  subject  for  the  evening  was  "Winter  Vegetables 
and  Salads,"  given  by  Mi".  J.  Gibson,  the  well  known 
vegetable  exhibitor.  The  subject  was  treated  in  a  most 
practical  manner,  and  useful  advice  was  given  as  to  the 
keeping  and  storing  of  the  various  vegetables  touched 
upon,  including  Brussels-Sprouts,  Savoys,  Broccoli, 
Kale.  Cabbage,  Rosette  Colewort,  Kohl  Rabi.  Arti- 
chokes, Stachys  tuberifera,  Salsaly,  Scorzonera,  Celery, 
Celeriac,  LeeLs.  Spinach,  Parsley.  Turnips,  Swedes, 
Beans,  Rhubarb,  Seakale,  Mushrooms,  Toniatos,  Po- 
tatos.  Lettuce,  Endive.  Chicory,  Radishes,  itc.  A  dis- 
cussion followed.  There  were  several  excellent  ex- 
rdbits,  incJuding  a  basket  of  salads  comprising  Lettuce. 
Endive.  Chicory,  and  Dandelion.  Thirteen  new  members 
were  elected. 

NORTH  FERRIBY  GARDENERS'.-The  fortnightly 
meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
February  1st,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Burton.  Mr. 
E.  Wright,  The  Gardens,  Thwaite  House,  Cottingham, 
read  a  paper  on  "Cyclamens."  The  essayist,  who  dealt 
with  his  subject  iu  a  practical  manner,  recommended 
raising  the  plants  each  year  from  seed.  Plants  raised 
ironi  seed  sown  in  October  should  flower  the  following 
year  at  about  Christmas.  The  essay  was  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  members,  and  evoked  a  good  discussion. 


EGHAM  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.— A  meeting 
of  the  above  Society  was  held  ou  the  1st  inst.  The 
evening  was  devoted  to  discussions  on  gardening 
subjects  generally.  Amongst  other  questions  discussed 
was  that  of  the 'best  varieties  of  Peas.  Potatos,  ifcc, 
suitable  for  growing  in  the  district,  of  the  cause  and 
remedies  for  the  scab  ou  Potatos,  and  of  the  advisability 
of  removing  the  pseudo-bulbs  from  some  varieties  of 
Dendrobiunis  iu  order  to  enhance  the  flowers  for  cut 
flower  decoration.  An  unanimous  vote  was  passed  in 
favour  cf  the  amalgamation  of  Gardeners'  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations  forthe  exchange  of  lecturers, 

CHESTER  PAXTON.— A  meeting  of  the  above  So- 
ciety was  held  at  the  Grosvenor  Museum  on  Saturday, 
February  4,  when  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes,  Eaton  Gardens, 
read  a  paper  on  "Garden  Design."  the  essay  being 
illustrated  by  a  scries  of  lantern-slides.  The  history  of 
garden  design  and  garden  architecture  was  traced  from 
early  times,  the  styles  of  many  of  the  different  periods 
being  well  illustrated  by  the  pictures  shown  on  the 
screen.  It  was  shown  tliat  These  styles  varied  very 
much  in  character,  aud  some  at  least  had  evidently 
been  influenced  by  the  particular  style  of  house  archi- 
tecture in  vogue  at  the  same  time.  Not  the  least 
interesting  of  the  pictures  were  those  of  the  new  Dutch 
garden  at  Eaton,  which  was  planned  by  and  laid  out 
under  the  supeiwision  of  Mr.  Barnes.  An  interesting 
discussion  followed. 

KINGSTON  GARDENERS".-At  the  meeting  of  this 
Society,  Iiild  ou  February  ?..  the  Vice-President.  F.  G. 
Shipway,  Kt-ti..  gave  a  very  instructive  paper  on  "Apple 
Culture,"  chiefly  from  an  an  amateur's  point  of  view, 
with  detailed  advice  for  the  cultivation  of  Apples  in 
small  gardens,  including  the  most  suitable  stocks  for 
grafting  purposes,  the  best  forms  of  trees  to  plant,  the 
most  suitablevarieties.  suitable  roils  aud  manures,  and 
the  diseases  and  pests  attacking  the  Apple,  with  the 
best  remedies  for  the  same.  The  lecturer  gave  the 
following  selection  of  twelve  dessert  and  of  twelve 
culinaiy  Apples  as  being  suitable  varieties  to  grow  :— 
Dessert:  Beauty  of  Bath.  Ii-ish  Peach,  Devonshire 
Quarrenden,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Lady  Sudeley, 
Worcester  Pearmain.  Cox's  Oraupe  Pipi>in.  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Alfriston,  Braddiek's  Nonpareil.  Court  Peudu 
Plat,  and  Stunner  Pippin.  Culinary:  Early  Victoria, 
Ecklinville  SctdlinL'.  Lord  Derby,  Newton  Wonder, 
Lanes  Prince  Albeit,  WarucrV  King,  Wellington,  New 
Hawthorndcn,  Golden  Noble,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Sturmer 
Pippin.  ;ind  Bramlcy's  Seedling.  A  collection  of  twenly- 
tour  di.•^hes  of  fine  and  well-preserved  Apples  came 
from  Mr.  Alderman,  Morden  Hall  Gai'deus.  /.  T.  B. 


THE    WEATHER. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley, 
Surrey.  Height  above  sea  -  level  150  feet.  The 
following  are  the  "mean"  readings  for  the  week 
ending  February  4, 1905. 
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THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 
Tliixe  Vera  Warm.  NigUs.—The  present  warm  period 
has  now  lasted  eleven  days,  during  whicli  there  has  not 
occurred  a  single  unseasonably  cold  day  or  uiglit.  On 
the  warmest  day  the  tonperaturo  in  the  shade  rose  to  65', 
and  on  three  nights  the  exposed  thermometer  did  not 
fall  lower  than  40"— which  is  14°  in  excess  of  tlie  average 
for  a  February  uight.  The  ground  temperatures  are 
rising,  and  at  the  present  time  the  readiug  at  3  feet 
deep  is  a)iout  2"  warmer,  aud  at  1  foot  deep  about  4 
warmer  tlian  is  scasouablc.  There  occurred  a  little 
rain  on  two  nights  during  the  week,  but  virtually  there 
has  been  no  rain  worth  mentioning  for  three  weeks 
The  drainage  through  both  per<'olation  gauges  lias  been 
gradually  decreasing,  and  the  daily  measurements  ai-e 
now  very  small.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  three 
hours  a  day  during  the  week,  or  for  an  hour  a  day 
longer  th.an  is  usual  at  this  season.  The  winds  have 
been,  as  a  rule,  high,  hut  in  no  hour  did  the  mean 
velocity  exceed  18  miles— direction  W.N. W.  Thciivcrage 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon was  6  per  cent,  less  than  is  seasonable.  The 
doutile  Snowdrop  was  first  iu  llowcr  in  ray  garden  ou 
the  6th— which  is  two  days  earlier  than  its  avemgo  date 
of  Howering  iu  the  same  spot  during  the  last  eighteen 
years. 

JANUARY. 

A   RenxarkaUy   Sunny  .Tnimnry.  —  The    temperature 
during  the  month  varied  a  good  deal  from  week  to 
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week,  but  taken  as  a  ^vholc  it  was  slightly  wnnner  tli:iu 
the  average.  Although  rather  warm,  tlicre  lias  hern 
during  the  last  eight  years  only  one  other  January  in 
which  Uie  mean  temperature  has  been  as  low.  On  tlie 
warmest  day  the  temperature  rose  to  53%  and  on  the 
coldest  night  the  exposed  thermometer  registered  15'^ 
of  frost— l>otli  liigh  extremes  for  the  month.  Raiu  or 
snow  foil  on  ouly  nine  days,  seveu  of  these  being  in  tlie 
first  half  of  the  month,  and  to  tlte  total  depth  of  less 
than  Ifincli,  or  about  half  the  January  average.  Ou 
two  days  the  ground  was  covered  for  a  sliort  time  with 
snow  to  the  deptli  of  half  aa  inch.  The  sun  shoue  on 
au  avei'^ge  for  two  and  a  half  hours  a  day,  or  for  an 
hour  a  day  longer  than  usual,  making  tliis  the  sunniest 
January  of  which  I  liave  here  any  record.  The  wind 
was  ou  the  whole  ab()ut  scasouable  in  strength,  and  at 
no  time  exceeded  21  miles  an  hour;  direction  W.N.W. 
The  air  remained  sinLi;ulaiiy  dry,  in  fact  drier  than  in 
any  previous  January,  the  mean  amount  of  moisture  iu 
it  falling  short  of  the  average  by  as  much  as  8  per  cent . 

Our  XJNDERfiROUND  Water  Supply. 
Since  the  winter  half  of  the  drainage  year  began  in 
October  every  month  has  been  more  or  less  dry.  The 
total  dc,ficiency  in  rainfall  for  those  four  months  i^ 
4}  inches,  equivalent  to  a.  loss  on  each  acre  in  this 
district  of  107,200  gallons.  Last  year  at  the  same  time  the 
amount  of  rain  was  to  nearly  the  same  extent  iu  excess 
of  the  average.  E.  M.,  Berkhampsiead,  February  7,  1905. 

[For  actual   temperature  and  condition  of  barometer  o' 
titne  of  going  to  Press,  seep.  88.] 


Cut  Flowers,  &c. ;  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


MARKETS. 


COVENT    GARDEN,  February  K. 

(We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quota- 
tions. It  must  be  remembered  tliat  these  quotations 
do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but 
only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the 
date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are 
packed,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the  demand, 
and  they  may  Huctuate,  not  only  from  day  to  day, 
but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 

ImiMrted  Flowers :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Anemones,  pink, 

p.  12  bunches. 
—  fu]gens,      per 

doz.  bunches. 
Carnations,     per 

doz.  bunches. 
Fern.Prench,  per 

doz.  bunches. 
Freesias,   p.  doz. 

bunches 
Lilac,  per  bunch. 
Marguerites,    per 

doz.  bunches. 


s.d.  s.d. 

2  0-30 

3  0-40 

9  0-12  0 

6  0 

2  0-40 

3  6-40 

2  0-30 

Mimosa  (Acacia), 
per  basket   ... 

Narcissus,  per 
basket 

Ranunculus,  per 
doz.  bunches. 

Roses,  per  dozen 
blooms 

Violets,  blue, 
per  dozen 
bunches.  ... 
Parma.  per 
large  bunch... 


s.d. 
6  0-10  0 

8  0-10  0 

9  0-12  0 
10-20 

10-20 
3  6-46 


Plants  in  Fots,  &c. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
Acacia   Drum- 

mondi,  per  doz.  18  0-24  0 
AraliaSieboldi,doz.4  0-6  0 
Aspidistras,  green, 

per  doz.        ...  18  0-24  0 

—  variegated, 
per  doz.        ...  30  0-42  0 

Azalea  indica,  p. 

doz 24  0-43  0 

—  mollis,  p.  doz.  24  0-42  0 
Asparagus      plu- 

mosus  nanus, 

per  doz.         ...  12  0-18  0 

—  Sprengeri.doz, 

—  teuuissimus 
per  doz.        ...    8  0-10  0 

Begonia  Gloire  de 

Lorraine. doz.  12  0-18  0 

—  Turnford  Hall, 
per  doz.        ...    9  0-15  0 

Borouin        mcga- 

stigmn,  p-doz.  is  0-24  0 
Calla    a?thiopica, 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

I  0-24  0 


per  doz.  ...  8  0-10  0 
Cinerarias,  dozen  7  0-10  0 
CrotoD.s,  per  doz.  12  0-30  0 
CocosWeddclliana, 

per  doz.  ...  18  0-30  0 
Cyclamen     persi- 

cum,  per  doz.  Ji  0-12  0 
Cypcrus    alterui- 

folius,  p.  doz.  3  0-50 
—  laxus,  p.  doz.    3  0-  4  u 


Draca?nas,  p.  doz. 
Daflodils,  Yellow 

Trumpet,  doz.  6  0-  ti  0 
Ericas,  per  doz....  1.3  0-24  0 
Euonymus,      per 

dozen     4  0-90 

Ferns,  in  thumbs, 

perioo 8  0-12  0 

—  in  4S's,  p.  doz.    4  0-10  0 

—  in  32's,  p.  doz.    9  0-18  0 
Ficus  elastica,  p. 

doz 9  0  12  0 

—  rcpens,  p.doz.    6  0-90 
0-12  0    Genistas,  per  doz.    9  0-12  0 

Hyacinths  (3  in  a 

pot),  per  doz.  8  0-12  0 
Kentia    Belmore- 

ana.  per  doz...  12  0-18  0 

—  Fosteriana,  p. 
doz 12  0-21  0 

Lataniaborbonica, 

per  doz.       ...    ft  0-15  0 
I  Marguerites,  doz.    6  0-10  o 


Primula  sinensis, 

per  doz. 
—  ohconica,  per 

dozen 
Solanum  capsicas- 

trum,  per  doz. 
Spirica  japonica, 

per  doz. 
Tulips,  in  boxes, 

each    


4  0-60 


Azalea  Fielderi, 
per  doz.  bun.. 

—  mollis,  per  dz. 
bunches 

E  o  u  V  a  r  d  1  a  s, 

♦per  doz.  bun. 

Calla    icthiopica, 

per  doz.  blooms 

Camellias,  perdz. 

blooms 

Carnations,  best 
American  vars. 
perdz.  blooms 

—  smallerblooms 
per  doz.  bun.. 

Cattleya  labiata, 
per  doz.  blooms 

Chrysanthemums, 
best   blooms, 
pr.  dz.  blooms 

—  in  bunches, 
per  doz.  bun.. 

Cypripedium  in- 
signe.  per  doz. 

blooms 

Daflodils,  single 
yellow,  per  dz. 
bunches 

—  double,  perdz. 
bunches 

—  Golden  Spur, 
per  doz.  bun. 

—  Henry  Irving, 
per  doz.  bun. 

—  princeps.  per 
doz.  bunches. 

—  Sir  Watkin, 
per  doz.  bun. 

Dendrobiura  no- 
bile,  12  blooms. 

Eucharis  grandi- 
flora,  12  blooms 

Euphorbia  iacqui- 
niaiflora,  bunch 

Gardenias,  perdz 
blooms 

Hyacinths.  Roman 
per  doz.  bun.  ... 

Lilac  (English 
forced),  per  bun. 

Lilium  auratum, 
per  bunch    ... 

—  lancif  olium 
rubrum  and 
album,  p.  bun. 


Foliage :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.t/.  s.d. 


Asparagus  plu- 
mosus.  long 
trails,  each ... 

—  —    medium, 

each 

shorr  sprays 

IJer  bunch... 

—  Sprcngeri     ... 

—  tenuissimus .. 
Adiautum  cunea- 

ttmi,  doz.  bun. 
Croton  leaves, doz. 


0  9-10 

0  4-06 

10-36 
0  9-16 
0  9-10 

6  0-90 
10    2  0 


Cycas  leaves,  each 
Fern.  English  ... 
Ivy-leaves.bronzo 

—  long      trails, 
per  bundle  ... 

—  short    green, 
pcrdoz.  bnch. 

Myrtle       

Smilax,  p.  buncli 

Hardy      foliage 

(various),      per 

dozen  bunches 


1  0- 

3  0- 

4  0- 


s.d. 
1  r. 


1  6 

4  0 

6  u 


s.d. 

4  0- 

s.a. 

6  0 

12  0- 

15  0 

4  0- 

B  0 

3  0- 

6  0 

2  0- 

3  0 

"3  6- 

6  0 

IS  0-30  0 

S  0-12  0 

2  6- 

4  0 

9  0-24  0 

2  6- 

3  6 

•1  0- 

9  0 

6  0- 

s  0 

S  0-10  0 

6  0- 

7  0 

.1  0- 

0 

9  0- 

10  0 

2  6- 

3  0 

2  0-30 

1  6- 

2  6 

2  0- 

3  0 

'  &  0- 

8  0 

3  0- 

4  0 

2  6- 

3  0 

2  0- 

3  0 

S.d.  s.d. 


Lilium  longi- 
florum,  bunch 

—  -  tigrinum.bun. 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen  bun.. 
Marguerites,  white, 
per  dozen  bun. 

—  yellow,  perdz. 
bunches 

Narcissus  gloriosus. 

per  doz.  bun..    2  0-30 
-^  paper  -  white, 
per  doz.  bun.. 

—  Ph  eas  an  t's 
Eye.  pel-  doz. 
bundles 

—  Soleil  d'Or. 
per  dozen 
bunches 

Odontoglossum 
crispum,  pr.  dz. 

blooms 

Pe  largoniums 
(Show),  white, 
per  dozen 
bunches 

—  (Zonal)  double 
scarlet,  per 
doz.  bunches. 

—  salmon  and 
pink,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Roses,   Niphetos, 

pr.  dz.  blooms    2  0-40 

—  Bridesmaid, 

pr.  dz.  blooms    4  0-60 

—  Kaiserin  A. 
Victoria,    per 

dozen  blooms    6  0-90 

—  General  J;u> 
qiieminot,  per 

dozen  blooms    4  0-80 

—  C.  Mermet,  pr. 

dozen  blooms    4  0-60 

—  Sunrise,     per 

dozen  blooms    3  0-40 
Tuberoses,  per  dz. 
blooms 

—  on  stems,  per 
doz.  bunches.    9  0-12  0 

Tulips,  per  dozen 

bunches 

Violets,  blue, 

English,  perdz. 

bunches 


4  0-50 
2  0-26 


\S  0-lS  0 
3  0-4  0 


3  0-  -3  0 


16-31 


4  0- 


2  6-30 


2  6-30 


4  0-60 


4  0-80 


6  0-80 


6  0-80 


6  0-90 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Apples,  bushel  ... 

—  English,  sieve 
or  half  bushel 

per  barrel . 

—  Newtown 

Pippin 

per  case  ... 

Bananas,  bunch  . 

—  loose,  dozen... 
Chestnuts,  bag  ... 
Chow-Chows,  per 

dozen 

Cobnuts,  per  lb.  . 
Cranberries,    per 

box      

Custard  -  Apples, 
per  dozen 


s.d.  s.d. 
2  0-  .?  0 

16-30 
12  0-16  U 

40  0  — 
17  0-20  0 
5  0-11  0 
10  — 
16  0    — 

2  6     — 
0  5     — 


Grape-Fruit,  case 

Grapes,     Gros 

Colmar,  p.  lb. 

—  Muscat,  A.,  lb. 
B  ,  per  lb, 

—  Alicante,  lb. 
per  barrel. 

Lemons,  per  case 
Lychees,  per  box. 
Oranges,  per  case 

—  Blood 

—  Navel 

—  Jaff'a.  per  box 

—  Seville 

~  Mandarines 

(200)      

Pines,  each 


2  0-40 


S.d.  s.d. 

10  0    — 

10-13 
20  0     — 

5  0     — 
12-16 

16  6-20  0 
:  0-15  0 
19  — 
8  0-12  0 

6  0-80 
14  0-16  0 

11  0    — 
5  6-11  0 

5  0-60 
2  0     3  0 


Vegetables :  Average  Wholesale  Prices, 


.^■.  d.  s.  d. 
Artichokes.  Globe, 

per  dozen    ...    3  6    — - 
Asparagus,  bunch    4  0-60 

—  Giant 12  0    — 

—  Paris  Green...    4  6    — 

—  Spanish.bunch  19    — 

—  Sprue,  p.  doz.  in  0    — 
Beans,  dwf.,  p.  lb.    2  6    — 

—  Madeira,    per 
basket 3  6    — 

Beetroot,    bushel    16    — 
Broccoli,  Sprout- 
ing, bag 16    — 

Brussels-Sprouts, 

bag      2  6    - 

Cabbages,  p.  tally    36    — 
Carrots,  12  bunch.    2  0    — 

—  bag      3  0    — 

Cauliflowers,  doz.    19    — 

—  Cherbourg  ...    19    — 
~  Italian,  bskt.2  7.^-2  10.'. 

—  St.  Malo,  doz.    2  0    — 
Celeriac,  per  doz.    2  6    — 
Celery,  doz. bnchs.  s  0-12  0 
Cress,    doz.  pun,    0  9    — 
Cucumliers,    doz.    h  n-  h  0 
Curled  Kale,  bush.  16    — 
Endive,  per  doz,    1  7-  1  9 
Garlic,  per  lb.    ...    0  5    — 
Gi'eons.  bushel ...    3  0    — 
Horseradish,    fo- 
reign, p,  bunch  0  10    — 

Mint,  per  dozen...    30    — 


s.d.  s.d. 
Leeks,  doz.bndls.  2  6  — 
Lettuces,  Cabbage, 

per  dozen     ...    10-12 
Mushrooms(house) 


1  0 

5  0- 
14  0 
12  0 

14  0 

1  6 

3  U 

,  0  10 


6  0 


per  lb.., 

'  Onions,  pickling, 

per  sieve 

—  English,  cwt. 
I    -    iJutch,  p.  bag. 

—  Valencia,  per 

case . 
Parsley,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Parsnips,  per  bag 
I  Peas.  French,  per 
I         packet. 
Potatos,  per  ton  60  u-iud  0 
'  Radishes,  p.  doz. 

bunches       ...    16    — 
Rhubarb,     York, 

per  dozen     ...    1  0    — 
Salad,  fmall  pun- 
nets, per  doz     0  9    — 
■  Savoys,  per  tally    3  0    — 
,  Seakalc,  per  doz.  12  0    — 
Shallots,  p.  sieve    4  0    — 
Touiatos,  per  box  12  0-16  0 
Turnips  per  doz.    16    — 

—  per  bag 
Turnip-tops,   bag 

,  Swidc.  per  bag  ... 

Watercress,     per 

1        doz.  bunches . 


2  u 

2  (1 
1  6 


3  0 


0  6-  0  f 


Potato  .s 


Dunbars.  90.^  to  100s.  ;  TcnerilTo.  12s.  to  Us.  per  cwt. ; 
Algerian,  per  lb.,  4d.  ;  Jersey,  per  lb.,  6d.;  various, 
homegrown,  60s.  to  70s.  per  ton.  John  Bath,  .32  (0  .34, 
M'ellingti-m  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


FRUITS   AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow,  Februarys^. — The  following  aretheavera.ges 
of  the  prices  during  tlie  past  week ;— Apples,  American, 
9s.  to  iSs.  per  barrel:  do.,  Canadian,  Us.  to  255.  (Jo.  ;- 
Oranges,  ordinary  420"s,  6s.  to  Ts.  per  case ;  do.,  large, 
Ss.  to  lOs.  do.;  do.,  extra  large,  10s.  to  14s.  do.:  do., 
large  714"s,  8s.  to  Ics.  do.  ;  Lemons  Ss.  to  I5s.  per  case ; 
Grapes,  liome.  9d.  to  is,  per  lb.  ;  Colmars,  ivd.  to  is.  6rf. 
do.  ;  Alicautes,  8d.  to  is.  2d. :  Bananas,  6s.  to  12s.  per 
bunch;  Tomatos,  os.  6d.  to  4s.  Od.  per  box;  Onions. 
4's.  12s.  to  13s.  per  case ;  o's,  15s.  to  16s.  do. ;  Mushrooms, 
Is.  to  Is.  Qd.  per  lb. 

Liverpool,  February  S.—Mlioksale  Vegetable  Markel 
(North  i/aj().— The  following  are  the  averages  of  th^ 
current  prices  during  the  past  week— prices  varyin^ 
according  to  supply :— Vegetables  :  Potatos,  per  cwt" 
Bruce.  2s.  2d.  to  2s.  6d. ;  Main  Crop,  2s.  9*^.  to  3s.  9(/,. ;  Up" 
to-Date,  2'^,  to  2s.  id. :  Turnips,  6d.  to  8d.  per  dozen 
bunches;  Swedes,  Is.  to  is.  2d.  per  cwt. ;  Carrots,  3s.  to 
3s.  3d.  do. ;  Onions,  foreign,  I4s.  to  14.';.  6(/.  per  bag; 
Parsley,  (id.  to  ad.  per  dozen  bunches:  Cauliilowers, 
Is.  9d.  to  2s.  (id.  per  dozen  ;  Cabbages,  6d.  to  lOd.  do.; 
Celery,  8d.  to  Is.  4d.  do.— Fruit :  Apples,  American. 
Is.  6d.  to  I2s.  6d.  per  barrel  :  Canadian.  8s.  to  16s.  do. ; 
Oranges,  Valencia,  6s.  6d.  to  Ss.  6d.  per  case ;  large  do,, 
7s.  6it.  to  12s.  6d.  do.  ;  Jaffa,  3s.  6d.  to  9s.  (^d.  per  box  ; 
Bitters,  4s.  6d.  to  Ss.  ad  per  package  ;  Lemons.  Palermo 
audMessina,  5^.  to  7s.  per  case  ;  Maples,  3s.  6d.  to.ls.6d. 
per  box.  St.  Jnhn's. ~Pota.tos,  lOd.  to  Is.  per  peck  :  Cu- 
cumbers. 6d.  to  8d.  each  :  Grapes.  English,  Is.  6d.  to2s.6d. 
per  lb. ;  do  ,  foreign,  6d.  to  8d  do. ;  Pine-apples,  3s.  to 
fis.  each  ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  to  Is  3d.  per  lb.  Birkenhead.— 
Potatos,  8d.  per  peek;  Cucumbers,  \s.  each  ;  Filberts. 
Is.  to  1.^.  2d.  per  lb.;  Celery,  lid.  to  .3d.  per  stick; 
Apples,  l.'d.  to  3(/.  per  lb.  :  Peai's,  2d.  do. ;  Grapesi, 
English,  iTs.  6d.  to  3s.  tid.  do.;  do.,  foreign,  6d.  to  8d., 
do.  ;  Tomatos,  English,  4d.  to  6rf.  do. :  Mushrooms,  1«, 
to  Is.  4d.  do. 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

TiiK  recent  mild  weather  has  caused  flowering  plants 
to  develop  rapidly,  especially  bulbous  plants.  Daffodils 
are  over-plentiful  and  are  considerably  lower  in  prices, 
while  Tulips  and  Hyacinths  are  also  very  plentiful. 
Richardia  (Calla)  :cthiopica  is  good  l)ut  is  not  much  in 
demand,  (ienistas  are  now  arriving  from  several 
growers  Marguerites  continue  abundant.  Cinerarias 
are  good :  these  are  now  sent  by  several  growers. 
Azalea  indica  in  various  sizes  are  well-Howcred,.  but 
the  supply  is  somewhat  over  ploatiful.  There  are 
also  a  few  good  specimens  of  A.  Fielderi  and  of -A. 
mollis.  Of  Erica  hyemalis  there  are  still  some  fairly 
good  plants  obtainable,  as  there  are  alsoof  E.  persoluta 
alba,  E.  fastigiata,  and  E.  mclanthera.  There  is  not  a 
large  demiind  for  hard-wooded  plants ;  these  now 
include  ■  Acacias  armata,  ovata.  and  Drummondi,' 
Boronia  mogastigma,  and  Diosma  gracilis.  Plants 
oi  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  of  goi)d  quality  are 
still  to  bo  had.  A  few  good  Lilium  longiflorum  in 
pots  are  seen.  Cyclamen  arc  now  very  good,  while 
Solanmns  are  still  tn  l)ch;id.  Ferns  in  all  sizes  arc 
plentiful,  and  since  the  mild  weather  has  prcvaJied 
they  have  snld  mure  readily.  Palms  are  also  plontifiij  : 
growers  of  these  plants  cdraplain  of  diminshcd 
trade  compured  withthatof  afrwyciirs  ago.  Aspidistras 
in  both  green  and  variegated  varieties  are  plentiful  ; 
prices  for  tliese  do  not  vary  much.  Ficus  elastica  sells 
slowly;  Ficus  repens  is  not  selling  well  jusl,  now. 
Hardy  perennials  and  herbaceous  plants  are  now  to  I)e 
had,  also  several  varieties  of  spring  bedding  plants. 
Hardy  trees,  shrubs,  and  climbers  iu  variety  are  all 
procurable. 

Cut  Flowers. 

The  mild  weather  has  made  a  considerable  dlflei*cucc 
to  supplies,  especially  among  Roses,  of  wliich  there  is  a 
regularly  increasing  supply.  The  variety  GenoraJ 
Jacqueminot  is  arriving  from  several  growers;  the 
flowers  arc  not  large,  but  they  are  bright  in 
colour.  La  France  and  Caroline  Testout  are 
very  good,  also  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria. 
Niphetos  is  now  plentiful.  Sofrauo  (English-grown) 
arc  of  a  good  colour,  but  small  in  size.  Catherine 
Mermet  ii  not  well  coloured.  Daffodils  are  coming 
from  many  sources,  and  are  now  the  chief  feature 
among  cut  flowers.  It  will  be  diflicult  to  give  even 
approximate  prices.  Some  of  the  best  varieties  inain- 
tain  good  prices,  imt  already  the  prices  for  ordinary 
samples  have  gone  down  considerably.  Narcissus 
poelicus  was  as  low  in  price  ou  Tuesday  as  is.  per  dozen 
i)unches.  The  varieties  Paper-white  and  Soleil  d*Or 
are  also  very  plentiful.  There  are  still  fairly  good 
Chrysanthemum  flowers  seen.  The  supply  of  Orchid- 
bloom  is  more  than  equal  to  all  demands.  In  , 
Carnaiious  the  variety  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawsou  is  now 
conspicuous.  It  is  remarkable  that  tlierc  arc 
\ery  few  really  good  flowers  of  tlie  English  varieties 
seen.  The  variety  Madame  Th(Sri:se  Franco  (Mrs.  hco 
].olddcRothschiId)liaslieenmarkctcdiu  goodcouditiou, 
Liliums  continue  plentiful  and  there  is  little  v:iriation 
iu  the  prices  for  these.  Zonal  Pelargonium  "Uaspail  " 
is  now  more  abundant  and  is  lower  in  price.  Violets  aic 
more  plentiful.  Snowdrops,  Wallflowers,  and  other 
spring  flowers  are  making  their  appearance. 

Supplicsof  French  flowers, with thccxceptionof  Roses, 
arc  comiug  in  beUei'  again.  Kanunculus,  Anemones, 
iind  Double  Stocks  arc  all  good.  Tlicre  arc  several 
diflcrent  varieties  of  Acaci;is  iMimosn),  some  nro  pn^t 
their  best  in  quality.  There  are  good  suppi  los  of  all  kindK 
of  foliage.  -4.  //..  Wednesday,  />('ni./ry 8. 
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ENQUIRIES. 

— » 

Lady  Gabdenee. — I  am  anxious  to  know  if 
there  is  any  way  for  a  girl  to  get  training  in 
gardening  (of  such  a  character  as  to  fit  her  for 
obtaining  a  post  as  lady  gardener)  less  expensive 
than  the  Horticultural  College  at  Swanley  or 
Lady  Warwick's  Hostel  ?  Do  any  botanical 
gardens  or  large  nursery  establishments  employ 
women  gardeners?  E.  C.  C.  D'O. 

Finds  insignis. — I  would  like  to  ask  those  who 
have  planted  this  tree  in  quantity  it  it  is  usual  or 
advisable  to  plant  Pinus  insignis  in  sacking  ?  I 
know  where  there  has  been  recently  planted 
about  100  of  these  trees.  They  were  received 
from  the  nursery,  each  plant  with  a  nice  ball  of 
soil  around  the  roots  tied  up  in  sacking,  and  with 
the  advice  that  the  plants  were  to  be  planted  as 
received,  without  taking  away  the  sacking. 
IV.  J.  P. 

Moss. — Can  any  reader  tell  me  where  I  can  find 
some  information  respecting  that  curious  Moss, 
Dicranum  glaucum,  which  is  found  in  the  Pine- 
woods  near  Weybridge  in  rounded,  unattached 
tnfts  of  various  sizes  ?  I  have  never  met  with 
any  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  these 
tufts  become  entirely  detached  from  the  soil  and 
self-supporting.  J.  E.  H. 

Acetylene  Gas. — Is  the  spent  carbide  good 
for  the  kitchen-garden  ?  What  time  would  be 
best  to  apply  it  ?  Our  soil  here  is  of  a  rather 
stiff  nature,  resting  on  chalk.  G.  A.  H. 


INSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A  Gaedenek's  Testimonial.s:  J.  S.  The  em" 
ployershould  certainly  return  the  testimonials  to 
you  at  once  under  the  circumstances  you  have 
described,  and  especially  after  the  trouble  you 
have  been  caused.  It  would  be  well  to  consult 
a  solicitor  ;  and  in  future  to  avoid  such  needless 
worry  by  holding  the  originals  and  submitting 
copies  only. 

Apple:  J.  H.  A.  The  brown  sunken  patches  are 
caused  by  a  fungus  called  Gla?osporiuni  fructi- 
genum  (see  fig.  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Oct.  8, 
1901,  p.  249) .  Spray  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
sulphide — halt  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
and  add  one  ounce  of  soft-soap.  Commence 
first  when  the  Apples  are  just  set.  and  repeat 
at  intervals  of  ten  days  until  no  trace  of  dis- 
ease is  to  be  seen.  Cold  storage  prevents  the 
spread  of  the  disease  when  the  fruit  is  ripe. 

Books  :  W.  J.  S.  We  know  of  no  book  in  the 
English  language  treating  exclusively  upon 
Palms,  but  there  are  chapters  on  the  subject  in 
most  of  the  books  upon  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  or  in  the  gardening  encyclopaedias,  as 
Thompso7i's  Gardeners*  Assistant,  new  edition, 
edited  by  Mr.  W.  Watson,  Curator  at  Kew. 

Carnations:  E.  S.  Varieties  of  the  type  of 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  should  at  no  time  be 
syringed,  and  even  the  damping  of  stages, 
paths,  and  other  surfaces  should  only  be  done 
in  bright  weather :  esj^ecially  is  this  essential 
during  winter.  The  tree  or  perpetual-flowering 
sorts,  being  less  liable  to  the  attacks  of  fungus, 
may  be  judiciously  sprayed  during  all  the 
growing  season  and  in  bright  weather  in 
winter.  The  foliage  of  these  plants  being  of  a 
softer  character,  aphides  are  sometimes  trouble- 
some, and  a  dry,  arid  temperature  would 
encourage  them ;  recourse  must  therefore  be 
had  to  the  syringe  to  minimise  the  risk  and  at 
the  same  time  stimulate  growth. 

Cobham  Park  ;  G.  Most  of  the  glasshouses  at 
Cobham  Park,  of  which  details  were  published 
last  week,  were,  we  are  informed,  built  by  Mr. 
James  Gray,  Chelsea. 

Compensation  foe  Trees  and  Shedbs  :  J.  R.  G. 
We  should  suppose  that  the  purchaser  of  the 
estate  purchased  the  movable  trees  and  shrubs 
also. 

Correction.  In  the  paragraph  on  Ventnor  in 
.fanuary,  on  p.  73,  instead  of  Barometer  39'9 
read  30'9.     (See  also  under  "  Potatos.") 

Crocuses  :  B.  W,  W.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
more  or  less  laciniate,  and  approach  a  semi- 
double  condition. 


Ctpeipbdium  Leaves  :  F.  H.  The  injury  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  moisture  on  the  leaves  when 
the  temperature  was  falling.  Admit  more  air 
to  the  bouse,  and  spray  the  plants  only  when 
the  temperature  is  rising  and  the  weather 
bright. 

Dendkobicm  :  Magenta.  A  very  good  variety  of 
D.  nobile,  being  similar  to  the  form  known  as 
D.  nobile  nobilius. 

FiG-TEEES  Deopping  THEIR  Feuits  :  0.  S.  This 
may  arise  from  several  causes,  and  which  it 
may  be  in  your  case  we  are  unable  to  say.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  house  should  be  kept  moist, 
and  the  trees  sj  ringed  overhead  twice  each  day 
in  bright  weather,  damping  the  floors  and 
other  surfaces  instead  when  the  weather  is 
dull.  Figs  require  heat,  much  moisture,  a 
little  ventilation  at  all  times,  varying  in  degree 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  weather,  a 
restricted  root-run,  abundance  of  moisture  at 
the  roots,  and  applications  of  liquid  manure 
when  the  flowering  stage  has  passed  and  the 
fruits  are  swelling.  The  trees  should  not  be 
permitted  to  carry  excessive  crops.  See  note 
in  the  "  Fruits  under  Glass  "  Calendar  on  p.  87. 

Fumigating  Tender  Plants  :  B.  M.  Instead  of 
seeking  to  obtain  a  moist  atmosphere  at  such  a 
time  you  should  refrain  from  spraying  the 
plants  and  damping  the  surfaces  in  the  house 
for  some  hours,  or  all  day,  before  the  process  of 
fumigating  the  plants  is  commenced.  None  of 
the  plants  should  have  moisture  upon  their 
leaves  at  such  a  time.  Choose  an  evening 
when  there  is  little  wind,  make  the  house  as 
air-tight  as  possible,  and  remember  that  it  is 
better  to  repeat  the  operation  on  the  following 
evening  than  to  make  the  application  too  severe 
on  the  first  occasion. 

HoETicuLTUBAL  Insteuctoe  :  W.  F.  Stannwrc' 
Among  other  qualifications  it  is  essential  to 
possess  a  good  practical  acquaintance  with 
plain  gardening,  with  a  knowledge  of  how  to 
do  a  thing  and  of  the  reason  why,  more 
especially  in  fruit  and  vegetable  culture.  The 
following  requirements  may  also  be  mentioned  : 
— An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  more 
common  garden  pests,  both  fungi  and  insects, 
and  the  methods  to  be  adopted  for  their  extirpa- 
tion. Power  of  exposition  by  word  with  the 
use  of  black-board  or  of  magic-lantern,  and  in 
simple  language  "  understandable  of  the 
people."  Competence  to  act  as  judge  at  shows 
and  in  garden  competitions.  Ability  to 
show  novices  how  to  handle  and  work  in  the 
most  eflieient  manner  with  any  kind  of  tool  or 
simple  machine,  and  to  demonstrate  the  various 
methods  of  grafting,  inarching,  budding,  root- 
pruning,  and  making  cuttings.  To  be  able 
to  show  how  properly  to  plant  various  kinds 
of  hedges,  and  to  train  the  same  when 
planted;  also  how  to  "set  in"  trees  for 
felling.  To  point  out  how  best  to  grow 
window-plants  ;  how  to  pack  fruit  and  vege- 
tables tor  market,  including  sorting  and 
grading.  Indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  you  what 
subjects  you  should  not  be  acquainted  with,  so 
multifarious  are  the  matters  coming  within  the 
purview  of  a  horticultural  lecturer. 

L.4DT  CtArdeneb  :  J.  W.  H.  We  do  not  know 
the  lady's  address.  Write  to  the  college 
authorities  at  Swanley,  they  may  perhaps  be 
able  to  supply  it. 

Xames  of  Feuits  :  W.  B.  S.  Pear  Glout 
Morceau,  and  Apple  Blenheim  Pippin.  (Thanks 
for  Postal  Order  for  Is.,  which  shall  be  given 
to  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund). — Sf.  Bros. 
Pear  Belmont. — A.  H.  1,  Blenheim  Pippin  ;  2, 
Emperor  Alexander ;  3,  Pean's  Codlin ;  4, 
Hormead's  Pearmain ;  S.Newton  Wonder;  li. 
Tower  of  Glamis. — T.  E.  H.  Not  recognised. 
The  fruit  much  resembles  that  of  Annie  Eliza- 
beth, but  upon  comparison  for  flavour  is  much 
superior  to  that  variety. 

Names  or  Plants:  J.  W.  Cytisus  monspessn- 
lanus. — A.  C.  1,  Dracajna  intermedia:  2,  Bil- 
bergia  iridifolia ;  3,  DracaBua  ooncinna ;  4, 
Hibiscus  Cooperi  ;  5,  Anthericum  lineare 
variegatnm ;  6,  Cyperus  alternifolius ;  7, 
Dracajna  fragrans,  probably,  specimen  bad  ;  8, 
Draca-na  versicolor  ;  9,  Yucca  aloifolia  medio- 
variegata ;    10,  Maranta  Makoyana. — F.  G.  G. 


Petasites  fragrans. — W.  T.,  Gloucester.  Odonto- 
glossum  X  Adrianae  of  ordinary  quality,  not 
worth  sending  for  exhibition. — J.  P.,  Constant 
Reader.  Helxine  Soleirolii,  often  grown  like 
moss  in  Orchid-houses,  and  sometimes  used  in 
carpet-bedding  out-of-doors. — A.  R.  A.  1,  Epi- 
dendrum  ;  2,  Cypripedium  >'  Lathamianum  ;  3, 
Oncidium  spilopternm.— Jlf.  H.  S.  A.  Polygala 
chamffibuxus.  —  Cihirum.  Jasmiuum  Sambac 
and  Chlorophytum  elatum  variegatum. — F.  P. 
Eucalyptus  Globulus  in  adult  or  fruiting  stage. 
— L.  McC.  (Shelton).  It  is  almost  impossible  for 
us  to  name  plants  from  leaves  only.  1,  next 
week  :  2,  cannot  teU  without  flowers ;  3,  Daph- 
niphyllum  macropodum  ;  4,  Cupressus  semper- 
virens  ;  5,  Philesia  buxifolia ;  6,  Viburnum 
lantanoides  probably.  —  11'.  S..  Darlington. 
Ccelogyne  lactea,  of  no  special  commercial  value. 
New  Zealand:  J.  W.  There  are  undoubtedly 
good  markets  in  the  large  towns,  but  we  cannot 
accept  the  responsibility  of  advising  you  as  to 
the  prospects  there  compared  with  those  exist- 
ing in  this  country.  Write  to  the  Agent- 
General  for  that  Colony,  13,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  London. 
PoTATOs :  T.  L.,  Sandown. — In  our  reply  last 
week  the  distances  for  planting  were  by  some 
means  reversed.  It  should  have  read  10  inches 
from  set  to  set  in  the  rows,  and  2  feet  between 
the  rows. 
Powellised  Timber.  —  In. reply  to  numerous 
correspondents  from  Germany,  France,  and 
India,  we  may  say  that  the  office  of  the  Com- 
pany is  at  Temple  Bar  House,  28,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  where  full  information  can  be  had. 
Eecoed  Bunches  or  Geapes  :  H.  H.  The  largest 
bunch  of  Grapes  of  which  we  have  record  was 
one  of  the  variety  Trebbiano,  weighing 
26  lb.  4  oz.  It  was  shown  by  Mr.  Curror,  gr. 
to  G.  Douglas,  Esq.,  Eskbank,  Dalkeith,  at  the 
the  Eoyal  Caledonian  Society's  show,  held  on 
September  15,  10,  1875.  This  was  a  hand- 
somely-formed bunch,  the  berries  closely  and 
solidly  packed,  so  that  the  shoulders  stood  out 
firmly  in  all  directions,  and  the  bloom  was 
perfect.  Another  bunch  of  Grapes  shown  at 
the  same  time,  but  of  the  variety  White  Nice, 
turned  the  scale  at  25  lb.  15  oz.  This  bunch 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Dickson,  gardener  to 
John  Jardine,  Esq.,  of  Arkleton,  Lang- 
holme,  Glasgow.  It  is  no  little  credit  to 
the  gardeners  of  Scotland  to  have  thus 
produced  the  two  largest  bunches  of  Grapes 
upon  record.  In  more  recent  years  a  bunch  of 
Gros  Guillaume,  grown  by  Mr.  McKenna,  gar- 
dener at  Phcenix  Park,  turned  the  scale  at  20  lb. 
(see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  February  6,  188G, 
p.  168),  and  in  1898  a  bunch  of  Black  Alicante 
was  grown  at  Pitcullen  Vineries  wluch  weighed 
13  lb.  6  oz.  (see  fig.  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for 
January  29,  1898,  p.  72).  Our  "  record  "  book 
gives  8}  lb.  as  the  largest  bunch  of  Black 
Hamburgh,  produced  at  Oakfield  Gardens,  East 
Barnet,  Hertfordshire,  in  July  1858.  An  ac- 
count of  this  bunch  in  our  issue  of  that  date 
states  that  the  Oakhill  Grapes  were  sold  in 
Covent  Garden  market  at  16s.  per  lb.  The 
largest  bunch  of  the  variety  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria recorded  in  our  book  weighed  2  lb.  11  oz. 
Three  bunches  of  this  variety  shown  by  Mr. 
Roberts,  CharlevUle,  in  1878,  totalled  15  lb.  6  oz. 
in  weight. 
Snail  Plant  :  R.  8.  P.  We  suspect  this  plant  is 
Medicago  scutellata,  which  is  known  as  the 
Snail  Clover  or  Snail  Trifoly,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  shape  of  the  pods.  The  species  is 
widely  distributed. 

SOOIETE  FRANfAISE  d'HoETICULTUEE  DE  LoNDEES  : 

J.  S.    The  President  is  Mr.  Geo.  Schneider,  17. 
Ifield  Eoad,  Fulham  Eoad,  London,  S.W. 


COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVED.— E.  M.-Uoder  Gardener 
(your  communication  is  of  too  personal  a  nature. 
Address  the  Commiltee  upon  the  subject).— E.  A.  R.— 
Sir  H  M.— S.  W.  F.— H  M.— F.  Mason  Good.— F.  J.  A. 
—Sir  M.  F.— Harrison  Weir.— H.  Nehrling,  Florida.— 
M.  Cogniaux.-A.  H.  K.-Rev.  G.  W.  R.-A.  S.-W.  M. 
— H.  J.  E.-B.  W.— D.  N.  M.-iy.- E.  B  — S.  M.— J.  A.  W. 
(your  letter  has  been  forwarded)-C.  II.  P.— C.  H.  S.— 
W  H  — W.  W.-G.  W,— Cultus.— L.  G..  Brussels.— 
W  Grant.— D.  M..  Paris.— W.  R.  (appointment  will  be 
published  ;  thanks  for  contribution  to  Orphan  Fund). 
3.  C.  &  Sous.-R.  N.-C.  T.  D.-Sir  W.  T.  T.  D.--J.  C- 
j  A  — P  T.  H.  S.— C.  Page  — Desperandura.— J.  F.  McL. 
— S  W  F-0.  T.-W.  H.— T.  W.— F.  C.  P.-VV.  D.— 
W.  G.  C.-Eiftel.-R.  W.-C.  L.  B. 


Supplement  to  the  "Gardeners'  Chronicle.' 


O.  i^'n^'^x 
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CYPRIPEDIUM    X    LEEANUM    YAR.    J.    GURNEY    FOWl.KR,    \V]I1CH    OBTAIM-D    A    IMRST-ClASS     CERTIFICATE 

FROM  THE  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  January  24,  when  shown  by  Messrs.  Sander  & 
Sons.      Sepals   porcelain -white,   upper   one   with  purple   stripes;    petals   and  lip  creamy- 
white   FLUSHED  WITH  PURPLE. 


Bradbupy,  Agnew  &  Co.,  Ld..  Primers.  London  ana  1  uuLirnlt;ii. 


h.. 
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Co?logyne  cristata,  sliowing  regular  peloria 

hardener's  Cottage  at  Linton  Park,  the  

Odiham    Vicarage,    Hants,    adorned   with   Vines, 

Clematis,  &c 

Primula  deorum,  a  new  species  from  Bulgaria 
Views  of  the  historic  castles  at  Walmer  and  Deal 

(Supplementary  Illustration). 


THE  EOYAL  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
fT^HE  second  centenary  of  the  Royal 
-'-  Horticultural  Society  opens  auspi- 
ciously. The  new  Hall  and  oiTices  are  com- 
plete, and  though  they  are  not  faultless 
they  are  sufficiently  so  to  silence  the 
grumblers  and  those  critics  who  seem  only 
able  to  look  at  one  facet  of  a  crystal. 

Nobody  can  say  the  Hall  was  not  wanted — 
no  one  can  deny  that  the  want  has  not  lioen 
well  supplied.  We  know  to  whose  muni- 
ficence we  owe  the  possession  of  a  home. 
We  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  the  help  that 
Sir  Henry  Sclirijder  and  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
bury  have  afforded,  and  we  do  not  forget 
that  it  was  the  liberality  of  Messrs.  Elwes, 
Sherwood  and  Sutton  that  gave  the  initial 
impulse  to  the  fund  raised  for  the  erection 
of  the  Hall  and  offices.  Specially  also  we 
must  cot  forgot  that  their  good  example 
needs  to  be  followed  by  many  more  liefore 
the  debt  now  owing  can  be  abolished. 

The  proceedings  at  the  a]inual  meeting 
held  on  Tuesday  last  are  fully  repotted  in 
another  page,  and  the  Report  of  the  Council 


is  in  the  hands  of  the  Fellows.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  had  just  cause  to  be  jubilant.  He 
has  been  at  the  helm  all  through  the  dark 
days;  ho  never  flinched  or  despaired;  but 
not  even  he  could  have  imagined  that  the 
centennial  year  could  have  been  consum- 
mated by  the  erection  of  a  spacious  and 
commodious  Hall,  by  the  acquisition  of  a 
garden  five  times  bigger  than  Chiswick, 
and  destined  to  rival,  if  not  to  eclipse,  the 
glories  of  the  old  garden.  In  those  dismal 
days  how  could  he  have  looked  forward  to 
the  accomplishment  of  these  great  facts,  to 
a  roll  of  Fellows  numbering  more  than 
eight  thousand,  and  to  a  substantial  surplus 
on  the  year's  working?  We  may  almost 
say,  looking  back,  that  the  impossible  has 
been  accomplished  !  In  the  future  we  have 
every  reason  to  anticipate  that  wliile  tlie 
routine  work  of  tlie  Society  will  be  carried 
on  under  much  more  favourable  conditions 
than  formerly,  real  progress  and  advance- 
ment will  result  eventually  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  research  station  at  Wisley. 
Utilitarian  objects  and  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful are  self-supporting,  and  need  compara- 
tively little  assistance— they  appeal  to  every- 
one; but  if  we  want  to  increase  the  powers  of 
the  horticulturist,  to  open  up  new  fields  for 
his  energies,  increase  his  resources,  and  put 
weapons  in  his  hands  to  combat  the  ills  to 
which  he  is  subjected,  we  must  look  to 
scientific  research— research  which  may  not 
at  once  appeal  to  the  ordinary  gardener, 
professional  or  amateur— research  which 
cannot  be  carried  out  by  him,  but  must 
be  delegated  to  the  specialist,  unhampered 
by  commercial  considerations  and  unaffected 
(if  that  be  possible)  by  the  fascinations  of 
floral  beauty  or  other  sensuous  perceptions. 
With  such  views,  we  were  pleased  to  hear 
the  President's  remarks  on  the  speedy  reali- 
sation of  our  hopes  for  a  properly  equipped 
and  competently  officered  research  station 
at  Wisley. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  summer 
show  cannot  be  held  this  year  in  the  pad- 
dock at  Holland  House,  but  this  feeling 
does  but  intensify  our  sense  of  gratitude  to 
Lord  Ilchester  for  the  privilege  that  he  has 
accorded  on  former  occasions.  We  have  yet 
to  see  whether  the  location  at  Chelsea  will 
be  equally  attractive. 

Sir  Trevor  I,awrence's  reference  to  the 
Secretary  (Rev.  W.  Wilks),  and  to  the  work 
done  by  him  and  his  staff,  were  heartily 
endorsed  by  the  meeticg.  Indeed,  it  is  im- 
possilile  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  Mr. 
Wilks's  services,  impossible  not  to  attribute 
to  him  a  very  large  share  in  bringing  about 
the  present  prosperous  state  of  affairs. 

The  financial  matters,  as  explained  by  Mr. 
Gurney  Fowler,  are  such  as  to  ensure  confi- 
dence in  tlie  future.  Two  things  remain  to 
be  accomplished— the  extinction  of  the  debt 
and  the  endowment  of  the  Lindley  Library. 
The  income  of  the  Trustees  ia  so  extremely 
small  that  the  vote  by  their  brother-trustees 
of  the  Veitch  Memorial  Fund  of  £-50  comes 
as  a  substantial  temporary  relief,  and  will, 
we  trust,  enable  the  custodians  to  proceed 
more  rapidly  with  tlie  binding  and  with 
the  purchase  of  desirable  books.  In 
this  connection  we  must  not  fail  once 
again  to  record  our  thankfulness  to 
Baron  Schriider,  who  has  borne  the  cost  of 
the  instalment  of  the  Library  in  its  present 
quartets  in  a  fashion  far  mora  in  con- 
s. nance  with  the  importance  of  the  collec- 


tion than  has  ever  been  the  case  before. 
The  Library  now  can  fairly  take  its  place 
among  the  great  metropolitan  libraries,  and 
those  responsible  for  its  management  are 
relieved  from  the  sense  of  humiliation  they 
experienced  at  its  former  condition. 

The  speeches  of  Mr.  Arthur  Sutton,  Mr. 
Elwes  and  others  were  very  much  to  the 
point,  and  never  were  the  thanks  of  the 
Fellows  to  the  Council  more  truly  earned 
than  on  this  occasion. 


ALPINE    GARDEN. 

CAMPANULA   GARGANICA   HIRSUTA. 

Hardly  any  of  the  Alpine  Campanulas  can 
lay  claim  to  being  more  valuable  for  the  rock- 
garden  than  C.  garganica  hirsuta,  the  pilose 
form  of  C.  garganica,  a  well-known  plant  in  this 
country.  It  comes  early  into  bloom,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  flower  in  almost  constant  succession 
until  late  in  the  year.  It  was  still  charming 
in  the  fourth  week  of  October,  with  its  little  pale 
blue  and  white  flowers,  although  it  had  been  in 
Ijloom  since  early  in  June.  This  variety  of  the 
Gargano  BeUflower,  or  the  Bellflower  of  St. 
Angelo,  is  mainly  distinguished  from  the  type  by 
the  light-coloured  hairs  which  cover  its  stems 
and  leaves,  so  as  to  give  them  quite  a  grey 
appearance.  It  is  as  easily  cultivated  as  the 
typical  C.  garganica,  but  it  is  a  much  prettier 
and  more  refined  plant  on  the  whole.  Of  slightly 
trailing  or  prostrate  habit  it  makes  an  excellent 
rock-plant,  and  when  seen  hanging  over  a  low 
ledge  of  dark  stone,  looks  very  pretty  indeed. 

Recently  there  has  been  introduced  a  variety 
with  almost  pure-white  flowers,  but  slightly  less 
vigorous  (I  use  the  word  "vigorous"  only  com- 
paratively, for  it  is  not  a  strong  grower),  and  it 
seems  a  little  more  tender  during  winter ;  but 
this  will  probably  pass  off  as  the  plant  becomes 
propagated  in  a  less  tender  method.  Very 
beautiful,  however,  as  is  this  white  variety,  it 
cannot  surpass  the  pale  l:)lue  and  white  form 
which  is  recognised  as  the  typical  C.  garganica 
hirsuta. 

Like  the  other  forms  of  the  species,  C.  g. 
hirsuta,  which  is  frequently  met  with  simply  as 
C.  hirsuta,  likes  a  rather  peaty  soil,  together  with 
abundance  of  water  in  the  flowering  season.  It 
shows  a  preference  here  for  a  fair  amount  of 
shade,  and  does  nowhere  so  well  as  facing  the 
east,  and  in  a  spot  where  it  only  gets  the  full 
sun  when  it  reaches  near  its  meridian  in  summer. 
C.  g.  hirsuta  is  propagated  by  division  or  cuttings. 
S.  A. 

OXALIS    LOBATA. 

As  a  late-flowering  alpine  plant  this  bright 
little  Wood  Sorrel  is  invaluable.  It  is  quite  a 
pleasure  to  see  its  bright  golden  blossoms  opening 
in  the  faint  sun  of  October  and  November,  and  we 
should  be  delighted  could  we  persuade  it  to  keep 
them  expanded  when  there  is  no  sunshine.  It  is 
however  a  true  sundover,  even  if  it  does  not 
bloom  until  late  in  the  year.  It  was  introduced 
to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  Selfe-Leonard  a  good 
many  years  ago,  and  I  can  well  recollect  the 
pleasure  given  by  its  flowers  one  early  November 
day  when  I  came  across  the  plant  in  bloom  for 
the  first  time.  Its  bright  little  yellow  flowers  were 
most  welcome  and  cheering,  and  I  can  never 
forgot  the  pleasure  they  yielded  then,  just  after 
frost  had  practically  ruined  my  other  flowers 
for  the  year.  0.  lobata  is  a  native  of  Chili,  but 
is  hardy  in  most  places  with  us,  though  in  the 
coldest  localities  it  might  be  protected  with  a 
little  loose  litter  about  it  after  it  has  flnished 
blooming.  It  only  grovts  about  3  inches  high, 
and  the  flowers  are  displayed  on  a  carpet  of  small 
glaucous  leaflets.  S.  Amott,  Carseihom-by-  Dumfriea. 
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NEW    OR    NOTEWORTHY   PLANTS. 


PRIMTJLA  DEORUM,  A'elenovskt.* 
We  lately  received  from  Messrs.  Stansfield 
Bros.,  of  Kew,  Southport,  a  coloured  drawing  of 
a  Primrose  from  Bulgaria,  which  we  have  com- 
pared with  specimens  in  the  Kew  Herbarium,  and 
with  the  original  description  by  Velenovsky  in 
the  Flora  of  Bulgaria  as  cited  in  the  footnote. 
The  plant  is  allied  to  P.  glutinosa,  and  with  its 
lanceolate  entire  leaves  and  clusters  of  reddish- 
purple  flowers,  is  likely  to  be  popular  with 
growers  of  alpine  plants.  There  are  specimens 
gathered  in  Bulgaria  at  Pilo  Dagh  at  altitudes 
between  4,000  to  7,000  feet  by  Mr.  Elwes  in  June, 
1899,  and  these  specimens  agree  better  with  the 
de.=!cription  by  Velenovsky  than  does  the  drawing 
sent  us.  The  differences  are  however  unim- 
portant, except  in  so  far  that  they  show  that  the 
plant  attains  larger  proportions  than  is  shown  in 
.the  sketch.  M.  T.  M. 

Messrs.  Stansfield's  note  runs  as  foUows : — 
"Enclosed  herewith  we  are  sending  yoii  a 
coloured  figure  of  a  new  Primula  deorum  (Vele- 
novsky). This  is  quite  a  new  plant  of  recent 
introduction  and  as  soon  as  the  plant  is  better 
known  it  is  sure  to  become  a  popular  plant 
among  Alpine  plant  growers.  There  is  no  doubt 
as  to  its  hardihood,  coming  as  it  does  from  the 
lofty  Mount  Eilo,  in  Bulgaria,  where  it  is  found 
growing  at  an  elevation  of  SCOO  feet. 

In  its  native  habitat  it  is  found  growing  just 
below  the  snow-line.  It  is  generally  found  in 
grassy  Alpine  pastures  and  near  the  numerous 
Alpine  streams  which  are  so  common  in  all 
Alpine  meadows.  It  must  therefore  have  plenty 
of  moisture,  growing  as  it  does  with  its  roots 
always  in  water.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
plant  is  somewhat  like  that  of  Primula  Clusiana. 
The  flower-stalks  are  thrown  well  up  above  the 
foliage,  sometimes  8  to  9  inches  in  height,  upon 
the  top  of  which  are  borne  a  number  of  purplish- 
violet  flowers  of  a  most  striking  character ; 
sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  flowers  are  foxind 
to  be  produced  at  one  time.  On  planting  it 
should  be  given  a  north  aspect  at  the  base  of  the 
rock  garden  where  the  plant  can  get  a  double 
portion  of  the  rains  which  fall  upon  the  rock 
garden.  W.  H.  Stansfield,  South2JO>t." 

Since  the  above  note  was  written  we  have  com  e 
across  a  note  and  figure  from  Mr.  Hindmarsh,  in 
Flora  and  Sylva,  ii.  (190i),  p.  239.  Mr.  Hind- 
marsh  obtained  the  plant  in  1902,  and  planted 
it  in  sandy  loam  in  the  open  rock-garden,  facing 
north,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  large  flat- topped 
stone.  It  is  quite  hardy  with  Mr.  Hindmarsh, 
as  also  with  M  r.  Max  Leichtltn. 


*  Pnmnln  deorum.  J .  Velenovsky,  Flora  Sulgarica 
(1891),  p.  479. — " Perennis,  omuino  ijlahnt  ad  scapum  sujieruc 
ct  pedicdlos  vaklc  glutinifera  :  rliizomate  crasso  carnoso 
obliquo;  folii,s  cnnwsulo  coriaeeis,  viridibu  s,  rosulati9 
sessilibus,  oblongis  basi  leviter  vel  vix  attenuatis 
breviter  acutis  integi-is  vel  apice  pauci-dentatis,  scapo, 
3—1  plo  bi-evioribus  ;  umbella  .5—10  flora  stcpius  unilale- 
rali;  involucri  phyllis  oblongo-linearibus  pedicellis 
longioribus  paucis  basi  non  saccatis  et  iiia?!jualibus, 
pedicellis  calycem  subrcquantibus,  calycis  ad  medium 
flssi  laciuiis  triangulari  -  acuminatis ;  corolla;  pur- 
pureo-violaco.-c  omuino  glabrro  tubo  calyce  triple 
longiore  laciuiis  tubo  corallino  tcrtia  parte  brcvi- 
oribus  :  capsula  ovoidea  calycG  non  aecvcto  iuclusa. 
Floi-et  Angusto.  Folia  3—1  cm.  x  .'.-s  mm. ;  scapus 
6—10  cm.,  caly.x  3-4  mm.  longus  ;  corolla'  tulius  10—12 
mm.,  limbus  13-1.5  mm —In  gi-amioosis  humidis  inter 
nives  ad  fontes  rivuli  Cerni  Isker  summo  M.  Rilo. 
Planta  colore  et  magnitudine  florum,  foliis  la'tc  virid- 
ibus  subcoriaceis  elegantissima.  Rhizoma  digito  liaud 
tenuius  et  folia  sicca  odorem  gratum  abictinum  spi- 
.rajit.  Scapus  supernc  viscidus  podicelli  et  calyces  sunt 
nigri.  Umbella  semper  vakle  unilatcralis  fere  sul)- 
nutans,  Sjiecies  cum  nulla  alia  comparanda  sed  ad 
.alBnitatem  P.  glutiiiota- Wulf.  spectaus." 


KEW    NOTES. 

Flectranthus  ceassus.— This  genus  contains 
but  few  plants  of  horticultural  value,  but  a 
species  has  been  discovered  at  last  that  may 
claim  to  be  a  useful  garden  plant.  The  seeds  of 
P.  crassus  were  sent  to  Kew  in  February.  1902. 
by  Mr.  J.  McClounie  from  British  Central  Africa. 
The  species  flowered  for  the  first  time  under 
cultivation  in  November,  1903.  The  plants  now 
in   flower   in    the    Begonia-house   (No.   8)   were 


^  Id.  41.— pi?mtn.A  DEonrji:  flowers  rosv-pcrple. 


grown  from  cuttings  rooted  in  March  of  last 
year.  Their  habit  of  growth  is  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  rao&t  Plectranthus,  which  are  usually 
much  branched  and  bushy,  whereas  this  species 
rarely  branches  naturally.  The  stems  are  erect, 
stout,  and  slightly  woody  at  the  base,  having  a 
height  of  1 1  to  2J  feet.  The  leaves  are  ovate, 
■  with  a  crenate  margin,  4  inches  long  by  2]  inches 
broad  ;  pale  green  in  colour,  and  rather  pleasantly 
scented.  The  terminal  spikes  of  labiate,  lavender- 
blue-coloured  flowers  are  from  G  to  8  inches  in 
length,  and  IJ  inch  in  diameter.  A  succession 
of  flowers  is  maintained  on  the  densely  crowded 


cymose  -  whorls,  which  form  the  inflorescence 
for  fully  two  months.  Propagation  should 
be  by  cuttings  rooted  in  moderate  bottom- 
heat,  afterwards  being  grown  on  under  cool 
conditions.  Owing  to  its  unbranched  habit,  it 
is  advisable  to  grow  three  or  more  plants- 
in  a  pot.  This  is  one  of  the  few  flowering 
plants  that  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aifectecl 
by  the  severe  fogs. 

C^NORCHIS    LOWIANA. 

A  fine  pan  of  this  exceedingly  pretty  terrestrial 
Orchid  is  now  flowering  in  the  warm  Orchid- 
house  ;  it  has  twelve  inflorescences,  each  of  which 
is  carrying  from  three  to  six  large  flowers.  C_ 
Lowiana  is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  and  therefore 
requires  during  the  period  of  growth  a  stove 
temperature,  but  it  should  be  rested  in  an 
intermediate-house. 

The  South  African  species,  Cynorchis  compacta, 
is  also  in  flower  in  the  cool  Orchid-house.  There 
are  several  pans,  each  with  a  profusion  of  elegant- 
inflorescences,  some  4  inches  in  height,  with 
white,  spotted  flowers. 

Epidendbum  Allemani. 
This  delightful  species  is  very  little  known  in 
gardens.  It  is  of  the  same  section  of  Epiden- 
drum  as  E.  cochleatum,  E.  inversum.  E.  fragrans. 
itc,  and  is  sometimes  imported  from  Brazil  under 
the  name  of  E.  lonopsis.  The  plant  has  deep- 
green  flasked-shaped  pseudo-bulbs  about  3  inches- 
long,  surmounted  by  two  leathery  leaves  9  inches- 
long  by  1  inch  in  breadth.  The  spikes  of  flowers- 
are  produced  very  freely  ;  they  are  about  C  inches- 
high,  and  have  usually  four  to  six  flowers  whieb 
are  most  deliciously  scented.  The  individual 
flowers  are  IJ  inch  in  diameter  when  first- 
expanded  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white, 
and  remain  so  for  about  three  weeks,  afterwards 
turning  cream-coloured.  The  lip  is  of  pure  white- 
with  a  few  rosy-red  markings  near  to  the  column 
W.  H.,  Feiruary  8. 


THE    SPECIES   OF   EEEMUEUS. 

{Continued  from  p.  67.) 

Species  and  Varieties. — E.  Buncjei  {auran- 
tiacus). — An  old-time  species,  but  still  scarce 
enough  to  be  called  rare,  and  a  border  plant  of  ster- 
ling value,  showing  the  greatest  refinement  in  its- 
symmetrical  spikes  of  canary-yellow  flowers.  It  has- 
a  black-brown  root-stock,  covered  with  a  thick  mass 
of  coir-like  fibre;  long.wiry,  thong-like  roots  form 
the  usual  cycle  around  the  crowns.and  the  leaves  ex- 
ceed a  yard  in  length  and  are  arranged  in  loose.. 
sedge-like  tufts  of  a  glaucous  hue.  The  flower-spikes- 
are  6  to  9  feet  long,  the  upper  third  (sometimes  half  > 
being  covered  with  a  bristling  array  of  pretty 
flowers,  the  petals  of  which  glisten  and  the  silky- 
stamens  bear  orange- red  anthers  that  look  charm- 
ing in  contrast  to  the  yellow  of  the  petals.  The 
flowers  are  so  closely  arranged  that  the  pedicels, 
are  quite  hidden  when  the  spike  is  in  full  bloom, 
and  one  sees  nothing  but  a  silvery  yellow  cylinder 
bristling  with  myriads  of  anthers.  The  flowers 
are  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  petals  are 
rounded  and  often  slightly  recurved.  It  hails-, 
from  Persia  and  flowers  with  us  in  July.  A 
light  soil  and  warm  and  dry  resting  season 
during  early  winter  are  very  necessary  for  it. 

Var.  priTcox  is  a  slender  and  early-flowering- 
form  from  Baluchistan,  having  but  few  roots,  but 
these  travel  3  to  4  feet  di  =tant  from  the  root-stock,, 
and  they  are  coal-black  in  colour.  The  flower- 
spike  is  equally  tall,  but  more  slender,  and  the 
flowers  open  with  those  of  E.  himalaieus  in  June. 
They  are  smaller  than  those  of  E.  Bungei,  but 
similar  in  colour  and  less  crowded  in  the  spike. 

E.  Jiimalaicus. — The  common  white  Eremurue. 
now  so  widely  planted,  is  a  stately  subject  that 
one  could  use  effectively  in  association  with  low 
shrubs,  so  that  the  tall  brushes,  often  a  yard  or 
mort  long,  may  be  seen  just  above  the  surround- 
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ing  foliage.  The  roots  are  nearly  black,  and  very 
numerous,  having  somewhat  acarious  cuticles, 
and  the  whole  root  system  covers  a  square  yard 
when  well  developed.  The  leaves  are  glabrous, 
■deep  green,  G  inches  wide,  and  a  yard  long,  and 
they  form  a  rigid  rosette  till  the  spike  flowers, 
when  the  upper  third  recurves.  The  spikes  vary 
from  (J  to  10  feet  in  height,  and  quite  one-tlurd 
of  their  length  is  covered  with  multitudes  of 
pure  white  flowers,  each  an  inch  across,  the 
bristling  anthers  interlacing  freely,  giving  a  sheen 
of  siLk  to  the  inflorescence.  They  open  in  irre- 
gular circles,  eight  to  ten  ranks  every  day,  and 
when  the  terminal  foot  of  spike  is  reached  the  top 
keels  over,  so  that  a  plantation'  of  goodly  quan- 
tity has  a  cxu'iously  tasselled  appearance.  The 
inflorescence  is  often  more  than  G  inches  through, 
^nd  various  specimens  dift'er  in  density  of  spike. 
It  is  quite  an  easy  plant  to  grow,  and  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  making  it  succeed  where  it 
would  look  best.  A  good  friable  soil  that  drains 
water  freely  will  serve,  and  if  specimens  are 
annually  top-dressed  with  leaf-soil  and  loam,  six 
to  eight  spikes  from  each  clump  may  be  expected 
in  a  space  of  six  years  ;  for  each  strong  spike  is 
followed  by  two  crowns,  which  in  their  turn, 
generally  triennially,  split  into  two  again  and 
again.  G.  B.  Mallett. 

iTo  be  continued.) 


V  E G  ETAB L E S. 

ROTATION  OF   KITCHEN   GARDEN  CROPS. 
(Continued  from  p.  3S.} 

The  last  crops  treated  of  were  those  of  early 
and  midseason  Potatos  (late  Potatos,  unless  the 
garden  is  unsually  large,  should  be  relegated  to 
the  fleld).  Towards  the  end  of  August  or  early 
in  September,  a  large  breadth  of  ground  which 
has  been  under  the  above  crops  will  be  available, 
and  without  further  cultivation  or  manuring, 
with  the  exception  of  clearing  and  forking  the 
surface  of  the  land,  may  be  used  for  the  reception 
■of  crops  of  Spinach  for  use  in  winter  and  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  and  of  Turnips  for  autumn  and 
winter  supply.  These  crops  should  be  sown  as. 
early  as  possible  after  the  Potatos  have  been 
cleared,  in  order  to  allow  them  as  long  a  period  of 
Slimmer  weather  as  is  possible  in  order  to  develop 
strong  growth. 

Celery. 

The  crop  I  recommend  to  follow  the  Spinach 
and  Turnips  in  spring  is  Celery.  This  allows 
the  Spinach  to  remain  on  the  land  late  into 
spring,  an  advantage  which  will  be  appre- 
•ciated  by  those  who  understand  the  value  of  this 
vegetable  at  that  season  of  the  year  when 
other  vegetables  are  frequently  scarce.  Whether 
the  old  system  of  growing  Celery  in  single  rows,  or 
the  more  modern  and  economical  one  of  growing 
the  plants  iji  wide  beds  containing  six  or  more 
rows  of  plants  in  a  bed,  be  followed,  the  prepara- 
tions necessary,  if  the  highest  success  is  to  be 
attained,  involve  the  adoption  of  intensive  culture 
in  its  truest  sense,  and  are  equivalent  in  everyway 
to  ordinary  trenching  and  manuring.  In  the  first 
place,  the  soil  in  the  beds  must  be  dug  out  to  a 
depth  of  a  foot,  and  the  bottom  of  the  beds 
turned  up  to  the  depth  of  the  spade,  to  ensure 
the  earth  being  moved  to  a  depth  of  at  least 
2  feet.  In  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  after  the 
digging  is  completed,  a  layer  of  good  rotten 
manm-e  should  be  laid  at  least  6  or  7  inches  thick. 
This  process,  together  with  that  of  disturbing 
the  soil  to  a  good  depth  in  the  spaces  between 
the  beds  when  eartliing  -  up  the  Celery,  and 
with  the  subsequent  digging  of  the  land 
the  following  spring  after  the  crop  is  cleared, 
prepares  the  ground  as  no  other  crop  can 
■do  for  Onions.  Before  leaving  the  subject 
■of  Celery,  1  should  like  to  say  that  I  have 
always  endeavoured  to.i  have  the  Celery -beds 
formed  as   early  in   the   year   as  possible,  even 


before  the  young  plants  are  ready  for  planting, 
because  the  ridges  formed  by  the  soil  dug  out 
from  the  beds  offer  excellent  ground  for  the  growth 
of  Lettuce,  French  Beans,  or  other  such  fleeting 
crops  as  occupy  the  land  fur  a  short  time,  and  are 


COTTAGE  -  WALLS. 

OuK  late  friend  Edward  Pynaert  was  wont  to 
lament  the  circumstance  that  the  residents  in  the 
Belgian  country  districts  did  not  more  frequently 
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Fig.  4ti."TIIE  l.iAIiDENKU'S  (  O'rrAOE  AT  LINTON   TAHK, 
NEAE  51AI1'.ST0NE. 

cleared  away  before  the  Celery  needs  to  be  earthed. 
In  gardens  where  space  is  limited  this  effects  a 
useful  economy  ;  and  as  re{;ard3  results,  the  best 
Lettuces  I  have  ever  grown  were  produced  in  this 
way.  Oivcn  Thovns 

(To  be  contimicd.) 


avail  themselves  of  the  walls  and  gables  of  their 
residences,  which  he  spoke  of  as  pignons  perdus. 
In  this  country  we  do  not  think  the  complaint 
would  have  the  same  amount  of  justification.  It 
is  common  enough  to  see  a  well-trained  Pear-tree 
covering  the  walls  of  the  gardener's  cottage,  and 
how  many  country  rectories  have  we  not  seen 
which,  like  that  shown  in  our  illustration  (see 
fig.  45),  are  made  supremely  beautiful  by  the 
use  not  of  rare  or  costly  creepers,  but 
of  such  as  are  at  the  disposal  of  anyone ! 
What  more  lovely  drapery  can  be  afforded 
than  that  furnished  by  the  Wistaria,  as 
figured  in  our  issue  for  February  4,  glorifying  an 
otherwise  plain  frontage.  Even  suburban  villas 
are  lifted  out  of  the  commonplace  by  a  veil  of  ■ 
Veitch's  Ampelopsis  or  variegated  Ivy,  though 
careful  housewives  object  to  the  dust  and  dirt 
which  accumulates  on  Ivy-covered  walls,  and 
to  the  shelter  afforded  to  sparrows,  mice, 
and  other  creatures,  whose  habits  are  not 
conducive  to  cleanliness.  We  have  not  space 
now  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  wealth  of 
material  that  is  available  for  the  purpose  of  waU- 
decoration  or  for  more  utilitarian  purposes,  but 
we  cannot  avoid  alluding  to  the  use  that  is  made 
in  the  chalky  districts  of  East  Kent  of  Clematis 
mortana.  We  remember  passing  through  one 
large  village  almost  every  house  front  in  which 
was  clothed  from  base  to  gable  with  this  beautiful 
climber,  which  is  not  so  common  elsewhere. 

In  fig.  4G  may  bo  seen  what  a  fine  effect  is 
obtained  from  Koses  growing  on  the  gardener's 
cottage  at  Linton  Park,  near  Maidstone,  in  a 
garden  which  is  famous  for  its  fruit  trees  and  for 
its  magnificent  trees  and  shrubs,  many  Conifers 
in  this  collection  having  been  illustrated  from 
time  to  time  in  these  pages. 
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ORCHID   NOTES  AND   GLEANINGS. 


ORCHIDS   AT  GATTON   PAKK,  RE  [GATE. 
(See  Kejjovt  of  ihi  RMS.  Shovi,  p.  107.) 

The  showy  Dendrobiums,  which  have  been 
slighted  for  some  time  past  in  many  collections, 
now  form  the  principal  feature  in  the  well-grown 
collection  of  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  at  Gatton 
Park  (gr ,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  and  their  beauty  at 
the  present  time  is  very  remarkable.  The  fine 
specimens  which  now  beautify  several  of  the 
houses  were  all  grown  in  one  span-roofed  house 
with  elevated  central  wood-work  staging,  and  it 
is  surprising  how  such  a  number  of  plants,  now 
ufficient  tj  adorn  the  whole  of  the  [warmer 
Orchid-houies,  could  be  contained  in  the  space. 
Another  noteworthy  fact  is  that  the  greater  part 
of  this  vast  collection  of  Dendrobes  has  been 
raised  and  perfected  at  Gatton  during  the  few 
years  which  Mr.  Bound  has  been  gardener  there. 

There  are  several  significant  points  about  the 
management  of  the  Gatton  Park  collection.  In 
the  first  place  the  customary  Orchid-pan,  or  half- 
pot  with  holes  in  the  sides,  has  been  abandoned, 
and  plants  intended  for  suspending  are  grown  in 
pots  of  the  ordinary  flower-pot  shape,  but  with 
the  addition  of  three  holes  below  the  rim  to  take 
the  wire-suspenders.  The  pots  are  crocked  in 
the  customary  manner,  and  for  Dendrobes  a 
sprinkling  of  fine  crocks  is  added  to  the  compost. 
The  crocks  are  broken  by  a  machine  with  a 
handle  to  turn  like  a  grind-stone,  and  in  an  hour 
or  so  as  many  can  be  prepared  as  would  have 
taken  a  man  a  day  to  break  in  the  old  way. 

For  the  general  run  of  Orchids  one-fifth  of 
decayed  leaves  is  added  to  the  peat  and  sphag- 
num-moss, but  no  leaves  are  used  for  the  Den- 
drobiums, which  are  potted  into  a  compost  of 
two-thirds  fibrous  peat  and  one-third  sphagnum- 
moss,  a  sprinkling  of  fine  crocks  being  added. 
Beyond  this  there  is  little  to  be  said,  except  that 
the  golden  rule  of  Orchid-growing,  to  grow 
briskly  in  a  warm  healthy  atmosphere  and  to 
rest  tlie  plants  dry  and  cool,  is  observed. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  over  10,000  Dendrobium  flowers  in  the 
collection.  There  are  most  of  the  best  varieties 
of  D.  nobile,  including  the  clear  white  D.  n. 
album,  and  the  richly  coloured  D.  n.  nobilius, 
still  the  best  of  its  class.  D.  n.  Dormanianum 
has  pretty  well-rounded  flowers,  and  the  blush- 
white  D.  n.  Colmani  is  better  in  shape  than  its  ally 
D.  n.  Ballianum.  Some  other  fine  forms  of  D.  nobQe 
are  also  present,  procured  from  cross-fertilised 
seeds,  and  which  seem  to  have  reverted.  Many 
hybrids  of  the  D.  x  rubens  and  D.  x  splendi- 
dissimum  class  exhibit  great  improvement  on  the 
old  forms.  The  flowers  of  many  of  these  measure 
from  4  to  -tj  inches  across,  and  exhibit  fine  tints 
of  rose  and  purple,  with  deep  claret-purple  disc 
to  the  lip.  The  best  noted  were  D.  x  rubens 
Gatton  Park  variety,  D.  x  r.  Miroir,  D.  X  r. 
piUcherrimum,  D.  x  r.  grandiflorum,  D.  x 
Ainsworthii  Colmanii,  D.  x  A.  Gatton  Park 
variety,  D.  x  Artemis  in  great  variety,  D.  x 
Othello  Gatton  Park  variety,  D.  x  Apollo  grandi- 
florum, D.  X  Jvmo,  D.  X  Wiganise,  and  D.  X 
Wiganianum,  both  represented  by  several  fine 
and  dissimilar  varieties ;  D.  x  Cybele,  D.  x 
Owenianum,  D.  x  Curtisii,  D.  crassinode  album, 
D.  X  euosmum,  D.  x  Socius,  D.  x  Snowflake 
(Cassiope  x  nobile  albiflorum),  D.  :--  Schneider- 
ianum  superbum,  D.  : :  melanophthalmum,  and 
many  others.  The  growths  of  the  stronger- 
growing  are  3  to  4  feet  in  length,  and  very  stout 
and  vigorous. 

Some  of  the  intermediate-houses  had  a  good 
show  of  Calanthe  x  Bryan,  and  C.  x  Wm. 
Murray,  in  addition  to  the  Dendrobes ;  and 
among  other  things  noted  were  the  fine  joUow 
Phaio  -  Cymbidium  •:  Chardwarense ;  several 
Spathoglottis  aureo-Vieillardi,   and   the   variety 


aurea,  raised  at  Gatto  i  Far't ;  and  Epidendrum 
X  Boundii  (radicans  x  Buitoni),  groups  of  which 
in  several  houses  prove  it  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
oran  ^e-coloured  winter-flowering  Orchids. 

The  Cool  Houses. 
The  largest  Odontoglossum  house  was  formerly 
the  span-roofed  Chrysanthemum  house.  It  has 
been  elaborately  fitted  for  cool  Orchids,  a  new 
house  being  built  for  the  Chrysanthemums.  The 
greater  part  of  the  plants  in  this  house  are  large 
ones,  some  of  them  of  gigantic  proportions  and 
all  with  surprisingly  large  pseudo-bulbs.  Propa- 
gation is  carried  to  the  utmost  extent  possible 
with  all  classes  of  Orchids,  and  the  general  vigour 
and  healthy  character  of  the  plants  are  largely 
attributed  to  this  fact.  Single  bulbs  often  with 
young  growths  2  or  3  inches  long  are  unhesita- 
tingly cut  off  to  make  separate  plants  if  required, 
and  nothing  but  success  of  the  most  gratifying 
kind  has  to  be  recorded  of  the  process  which  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  took  the  lead  in  advocating 
some  years  ago.  A  large  number  of  the  speci- 
mens are  producing  very  strong  spikes.  A  few 
are  in  flower,  including  a  pretty  form  of  O.  x 
Wilckeanum,  very  like  a  spotted  O.  crispum; 
also  the  beautiful  Cymbidium  grandifioriim 
panctatisslmum,  C.  eburneum,  Cochlioda  Noez- 
liana,  some  brilliant  scarlet  Sophrouitis  of  the 
open  -  lipped  militaris  type;  Masdevallia  poly- 
sticta,  M.  triangularis,  M.  x  Courtaldiana,  and  a 
few  other  Masdevallias ;  Odontoglossum  Rossii 
majus,  O.  Cervantesii,  ic.  In  one  corner  are  about 
three  hundred  little  seedling  Odontoglossums. 
Although  highly  successful  in  raising  most  others, 
great  difficulty  was  at  first  experienced  with 
Odontoglossums,  but  success  is  now  assured.  One 
seedling  Odontoglos.^um  has  a  stout  first  bulb 
over  an  inch  high,  and  others  are  following. 

The  Intermediate  Houses 
contain  an  excellent  collection  of  hybrid  Cattleyas, 
Lselio-Cattleyas,  and  a  very  valuable  selection  of 
fine  varieties  of  species.  All  are  alike  vigorous, 
though  many  were  in  a  bad  state  when  acquired. 
Mr.  Bound's  first  operation  after  indifferent 
plants  are  acclimatised  is  to  free  the  front,  active 
portion  from  the  penalty  of  having  to  carry  the 
unhealthy  back  bulbs,  and  that  he  considers  the 
most  important  event  in  giving  a  good  start  to  a 
plant.  With  a  good  show  of  Calanthes,  a  few 
good  forms  of  Cattleja  Trianse,  C.  Loddigesii 
gigantea,  Lielia  anceps  Schroderiana,  Waddoni- 
tnsis,  Dawsoni,  Hillianarosetieldiensis,Sanderiana 
and  Stella,  and  others  are  in  bloom ;  also  Arach- 
nanthe  ( Vanda)  Cathcartii ;  and  in  the  Cypri- 
pedium- house  some  of  the  best  forms  of  C.  :< 
Laeanum,  a  remarkably  fine  C.  Chamberlaini- 
anum,  and  others. 

The  Seedlings. 
These  are  contained  in  a  block  of  three  span- 
roofed  sunken  houses,  in  one  of  which  the  seed- 
ling Orchids  seem  to  be  raised  with  the  greatest 
ease,  the  space  in  the  others  being  used  for  their 
growth  in  the  earlier  stages  and  until  they  pass 
into  the  general  collection.  Here  are  thousands 
of  hybrid  Dendrobiums,  Cattleyas,  Lcelias,  Lfflio- 
Cattleyas,  and  many  strange  crosses,  which  were 
scarcely  expected  to  be  effectual.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  is  the  result  of  crossing  the 
white  Diacrium  (Epidendrum)  with  the  widely 
different  scarlet-and-yellow  E.  radicans.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  like  a  stout,  close-growing 
E.  radicans,  and  it  has  the  same  manner  of  pro- 
ducing air-roots  up  the  stem.  One  is  sending  up 
a  spike,  so  it  will  soon  be  tested.  The  collection 
of  fine  Nepenthes  and  the  other  things  in  this 
great  and  remarkable  garden  are  also  in 
excellent  condition.  J. 

Vanda  cierulea. 
A   unique    specimen    of    Vanda    ccerulea   was 
presented   at   the   last   meeting    of    the    Societe 


d'Horticulture  de  France  by  M.  Marcoz.  It 
resembles  the  ordinary  type  in  all  respects 
except  the  colour,  which  is  of  a  charming  rose- 
tint.  There  is  only  one  other  example  extant,, 
which  is  believed  to  be  in  the  collection  of  Baron 
Schroder.  The  present  example  received  a 
Certificate  of  Merit,  and  the  name  of  "  Soiivenir 
de  Mr.  Bos."  D.  M. 


POT  ATO  S. 

Wartt  Potato  Disease  and  Lime.  —  Just 
prior  to  planting  on  mounds  4  feet  apart  a 
quantity  of  selected  large  tubers  of  some  twenty- 
five  new  and  old  varieties  of  Potatos,  I  mixed 
with  the  soil  of  each  mound  a  pint  of  fresh 
unslacked  lime,  broken  fine.  Out  of  thirty 
mounds,  each  having  a  single  plant,  one  gave 
the  whole  of  the  tubers  badly  affected  with 
what  is  called  the  warty  disease.  That  was  iv 
tuber  of  Vermont  Gold  Coin.  A  second  tuber 
of  the  variety  from  a  different  source  gave  clean 
produce.  Obviously  the  first-named  tuber  must 
have  been  diseased  before  it  was  planted,  though 
perhaps  to  a  slight  extent  and  unnoticed.  It 
might  be  said  that  it  was  the  lime  application 
which  kept  the  other  twenty-nine  plants  and 
produce  healthy.  Were  that  so  why  not  the 
thirtieth  also  ?  I  fear  lime  is  not  in  such  case  an 
infallible  preventive.   A.  D. 

Potato- raising. 

Mr.  Findlay,  in  a  lecture  on  the  development  of 
new  breeds  of  Potatos,  recalls  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit  "plums  "  and  seed  in  Potatos  was 
at  one  time  much  more  common  than  it  is  now, 
when  Potatos  are  much  more  often  grown  for  their 
tubers  rather  than  for  their  flowers  and  fruits.  Mr. 
Findlay  does  honour  to  the  memory  of  Paterson, 
and  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  would  not  give  a 
farthing  for  any  Potato  if  he  could  not  trace  its 
descent  from  the  Victoria,  either  on  the  male  or 
the  female  side.  Speaking  of  alleged  crosses  with 
Up-to-Date,  Mr.  Findlay  doubts  their  existence, 
as  its  flowers  when  produced  are  st«rile ;  indeed, 
he  says  "  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  for  anyone 
to  have  got  a  natural  seedling  from  it."  The 
great  Potato-raiser  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  he  is  "  distinctly  of  opinion  that  natural 
cross  fertilisation  never  took  place  in  any  part  of 
the  world  at  any  period  of  the  woi-ld's  history." 
As  to  the  raising  of  seedlings  when  obtained, 
Mr.  Findlay  describes  his  method  as  follows : — 

"  First,  I  get  a  shallow  seed-pan,  attend  to  the 
drainage,  fill  it  up,  or  nearly,  with  well-decom- 
posed leaf-mould,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
little  fine  sand.  I  take  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  and 
beat  it  down  fairly  firm  and  level,  and  sow  the 
seeds  thinly  and  evenly  over  the  flat  and  firm 
surface.  That  done,  I  take  and  sift,  after  adding 
more  sand,  some  more  of  this  leaf-mould.  The 
sifting  will  remove  aU  grit  and  stones.  Now 
sprinkle  a  small  portion  over  the  seeds,  but  see 
that  you  do  it  evenly  and  not  over-thick — as  near 
to  an  eighth  of  an  inch  as  you  can  ;  give  also  a 
slight  beat  down.  If  the  mould  is  fairly  moist, 
you  need  not  give  any  water  for  at  least  two 
days.  Set  your  tray,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
mishap,  into  the  sunny  corner  of  a  cold  frame. 
Put  a  piece  of  old  newspaper  or  other  paper  over 
the  tray,  covering  up  with  a  piece  of  glass. 
Tour  great  care  now  is  to  see  that  you  do  not 
allow  the  earth  or  mould  to  get  dry ;  at  the 
same  time  you  must  guard  against  making  it  too 
wet.  In  a  week  or  ten  days  your  seed  should 
begin  to  braird.  Ton  must  then  give  them  more 
light  and  air.  With  average  care,  in  a  very 
short  time  you  will  have  nice  plants.  When 
about  an  inch  high,  put  them  out  in  small  i)ots 
singly.  In  another  three  weeks  or  so,  if  the 
weather  is  suitable  and  the  season  far  enough 
advanced,  plant  them  out  in  the  open  where  you 
mean  them  to  be  peimanently.     After  this,  your 
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work  is  all  in  the  ordinary  course  ;  only  re- 
member this,  you  must  take  care  wlien  you 
harvest  them  to  keep  the  produce  of  every  plant 
by  itself — I  mean  those  you  intend  to  grow 
again.  Fifty  per  cent,  or  more  will  be  of  no  use 
to  go  further  with  ;  and  this  50  per  cent,  left 
year  by  year  you.  if  wise,  will  further  reduce, 
until  at  the  end  of  foar  years  you  have  only  one 
or  two  left  as  the  sole  representatives  of  your 
labour  and  care." 

Continuing,  Mr.  Findlay  remarked  "that  the 
raising  of  new  varieties  of  Potatos  possessing  extra 
good  productive  powers  was  brought  about  by 
judicious  selection  of  the  parents,  and  not  by 
promiscuously  crossing  one  plant  with  another." 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

New  Continental  Varieties.  —  We  are 
rapidly  approaching  that  season  of  the  year 
when  the  French  raisers  of  new  Chrysanthe- 
mums place  upon  the  market  their  novelties  of 
the  previous  autumn.  The  practice  nowadays 
differs  somewhat  from  that  observed  by  the 
former  generation  of  growers,  for  the  new  varie- 
ties are  generally  those  that  have  been  submitted 
to  some  competent  tribunal  for  adjudication. 
Hence,  allowing  for  differences  of  taste  and 
peculiarities  in  the  standard  of  excellence,  the 
novelties  come  to  us  from  France  now  with  a 
kind  of  hall-mark  that  was  never  the  case  in  the 
days  when  Simon  Delaux,  Louis  Lacroix,  De  Rey- 
dellet,  and  other  growers  of  twenly  years  ago 
were  the  providers. 

How  far  this  is  an  advantage  the  importer 
must  judge  for  himself.  In  the  olden  time  there 
was  a  gi*eat  deal  of  weeding  out  required,  and 
even  now  it  is  more  than  whispered  that  the 
process  of  selection  is  as  necessary  and  as  severe 
as  it  ever  was.  Tastes  differ  even  in  Chrysanthe- 
mumSj  and  it  is  certain  to  my  mind  that  in 
this  respect  the  English  and  the  Gallic  taste 
will  never  be  always  in  accord. 

As  for  the  flowers,  it  is  evident  that  we  owe  to 
M.  Ernest  Calvat  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  a  higher 
average  quality,  and  up  to  the  present  he  may 
justly  be  considered  facile  princeps.  But  no 
grower,  either  seedling  raiser  or  cultivator  for 
show,  can  hope  to  maintain  for  long  an  undisputed 
supremacy. 

When  last  in  Paris  I  was  not  therefore 
surprised  to  find  that  a  new  competitor  had 
entered  the  lists,  and  with  startling  results.  The 
Marquis  de  Pins  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  big 
heavily-built  novelties  that  were  awarded  the 
highest  honours,  and  of  these  we  certainly 
formed  the  highest  possible  opinion.  That  they 
woiild  be  introduced  into  this  country  we  felt  no 
manner  of  doubt,  and  during  the  past  autumn  we 
anxiously  looked  for  them  at  our  trade  collections. 
For  some  unaccountable  reason  and  in  some 
mysterious  manner  the  De  Pin's  seedlings  failed 
to  respond  to  our  expectations,  and  yet  we  have 
it  on  good  authority  that  at  the  last  Paris 
Chrysanthemum  show  the  novelties  shown  by 
this  new  raiser  again  took  the  highest  number  of 
first-class  certificates  and  were  awarded  a  medal 
of  honour,  these  distinctions  being  conferred  by 
two  different  bodies — the  certificates  by  the 
Floral  Committee  of  the  National  Horticultural 
Society  of  France,  and  the  medal  of  honour  by 
the  jury  on  the  day  following. 

Pressure  on  our  space  prevents  any  enumera- 
tion of  these  novelties.  They  will  be  found,  with 
descriptions,  in  the  Journal  of  the  National  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  France  for  November,  1904, 
and  selections  and  appreciations  of  them  from  a 
French  point  of  view  in  Le  Jardin  by  M.  Gaston 
Clement  and  M.  A.  Maumen^. 

Other  raisers  who  have  gained  new  seedlings 
worthy  of  commendation  are  Messrs.  Aug.  Nonin, 
De  Eeydellet,  Heraud,  Dolbois,  Cavron,  Eozain- 
Boucharlat. 

A  special  note  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  new 
sport  called  Madame  Guillaume  Rival.  This  is  a 
yellow  counterpart  of  Madame  Paolo  Kadaelli, 
from  which  it  originated.  C  H.  P. 


PELORIA   IN   ORCHIDS. 

It  is  not  infrequently  the  case  when  matters 
become  involved  beyond  hope  of  disentanglement 
that  we  have  to  extricate  ourselves  by  going 
back  to  first  principles.  So  the  flower  of  an 
Orchid,  as  we  generally  see  it,  is  a  highly  com- 
plicated structure,  but  every  now  and  then  we 
come  across  flowers  which,  if  they  are  not  actual 
reversions  to  an  ancestral  state  of  simplicity, 
are  at  least  suggestive  of  such  a  condition. 
This  is  the  case  in  a  flower  of  Coelogyne  cristata 
obligingly  sent  us  by  Mr.  George  Paul.  The 
reduction  of  the  perianth  to  two  whorls  of  two 
each,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  (fig.  47),  is 
very  common,  so  is  the  absence  of  the  lip. 
Co-related  with  this  condition  we  have  a  simpler 
form  and  a  straighter  direction  of  the  column. 
This  peloriate  flower  was  one  of  several  on  the 
same  spike  that  were  normal. 


again  crossed  with  Madame  Abel  Chatenay.  Tho 
coloured  plate  in  the  Rosen  Zeitung  for  December 
shows  a  Rose  resembling  La  France  or  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant. 


FORESTRY. 

THE  SESSILE-FLOWERED  OAK. 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  note  (see  p.  82)  on- 
this  tree  refers  to  me  as  one  of  those  recommend- 
ing it  for  dry  ground,  apparently  implying  that 
its  success  under  the  opposite  conditions  as- 
regards  moisture  contradicts  my  view  of  the 
sylvicultural  value  of  the  tree.  AU  I  have  done, 
however,  was  to  note  the  limited  growth  of  this 
tree  on  dry  ground,  as  compared  with  that  of  the- 
pedunculate  variety.  The  respective  merits  of 
these  two  varieties  on  wet  ground,  or  rather 
ground  usually  associated  with  Oak,  I  do  not 
profess  to  know   much  about.     But  wherever  I 
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Fig.  47.— ccelogyne  ceistata  :  regular  peloria  of  flower 
with  diminished  number  of  segments,  <s  c. 


THE    ROSARY. 


"THE  BOOK  OF  THE  ROSE."-' 
It  is  not  necessary  to  occupy  much  space  with 
eulogy  of  a  book  in  its  third  edition.  The  Rose 
public  has  confirmed  our  judgment  when  we  said 
that  the  author  was  justified  in  calling  his  work 
The  Book  0/  the  Hose,  and  indeed,  with  the  neces- 
sary limitations  and  qualifications,  it  remains  so. 
What  gives  a  special  significance  to  the  present 
edition  is  the  lamentable  fact  that  we  shall  have 
no  further  communications  from  the  author's  pen. 
The  preface  to  this  third  edition  is  dated  no  longer 
ago  than  November,  1904,  and  very  shortly  after- 
wards the  author  died.  His  work  here  was 
finished — finished  before  his  friends  could  have 
expected  it  to  be.  A  better  memorial  to  him 
could  not  be  afforded  than  this  one  erected  by 
himself  and  acclaimed  by  all  rosarians. 

Frau  Peter  Lambert. 
A  hybrid    Tea   descended  from   crosses  made 
between   Kaiserin   Augusta   Victoria   x   Testout 

"  By  the  Rev.  A.  Fostcr-Molliar.    3rd  Edition. 
(Macniillan  &  Co.), 


have  seen  these  two  trees  on  dry  sands  or  gravels, 
I  have  noticed  the  more  vigorous  growth  of 
Quercus  sessiliflora,  and  that  it  is  much  less  liable 
to  get  stag-headed,  or  to  throw  out  water  shoots 
than  the  other,  which  is  evidently  more  exacting 
in  the  way  of  soil  or  climite.  A.  C.  Forbes. 


lOVELTIES. 


"WOOD-MAKKING    PENCIL." 

Under  the  name  of  "  Holzmarkerstitt,"  Messrs. 
Wolff,  of  Wevelinghofen.  Germany,  send  us  an 
anilin  pencil  intended  for  use  on  wooden  tallies. 
The  inscription  made  by  an  ordinary  anilin  pencil 
is  very  apt  to  "  run  "  when  it  is  used  on  the  moist- 
ened surface  of  wood  or  paper,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion is  liable  to  be  effaced  by  wet  and  the 
agency  of  the  weather.  These  defects  are  largely 
overcome  by  the  use  of  the  pencil  which  Messrs. 
Wolff  have  sent  us  for  trial.  They  enclosed  an 
oak  tally  written  by  themselves  of  which  we 
have  tried  to  efface  the  inscription,  but  without 
success :  and  we  have  ourselves  used  the  pencil 
on  various  woods,  and  find  that,  given  the  right 
sort  of  wood,  the  use  of  the  pencil  bears  out  the 
makers'  recommendations.  On  a  polished  surface 
it  is  not  so  effectual  as  on  a  rougher  tally. 
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THE   CASTLES  OF  DEAL^AND 
WALMER. 

[See  Supplementary  Illustration.] 
The  historic  buildings  represented  in  our 
Supplementary  Illustration  are  probably  well 
known,  at  least  by  name,  to  most  of  our  readers. 
Walmer  Castle  has  for  centuries  past  formed  the 
residence  of  the  Lord  "Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  the  head  of  that  historic  assemblage  of 
<'orporations  to  which  was  delegated  the  defence 
of  that  portion  of  the  coast  in  which  thej  were 
situated,  the  barons,  as  their  freemen  were  called, 
receiving  in  exchange  for  service  rendered  con- 
cessions which  have  been  gradually  abolished, 
tmtil  but  vestiges  remain.  The  last  of  these 
privileges  to  be  taken  from  tbem  is  the  residence 
anjong  them  of  their  Lord  Warden,  for  since  the 
serious  illness  of  Lady  Curzon,  and  since  the 
preparation  of  our  illustration,  the  powers  that 
be  have  declared  the  Castle  to  be  unsuited  to 
modern  requirements,  though  why  the  defects 
cannot  be  remedied  by  suitable  structural 
alterations  we  fail  to  see,  for  many  another 
old  buUding  has  had  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  modern  bye-laws  and  sanitary  authorities. 

Walmer  Castle,  together  with  its  neighbour 
at  Deal,  and  one  which  existed  still  further  to 
the  north-east,  named  Sandown  Castle  (now  in 
ruins),  were  built  by  Henry  VIII.  for  the  protec- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  coast.  They  were  all 
built  on  the  same  plan,  and  the  view  of  Deal 
Castle  seen  at  the  top  of  our  illustration  serves  as 
a  good  general  view  of  all  three. 

The  most  important,  from  a  garden  point  of 
view,  is  the  one  at  Walmer,  long  the  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  in  one  of  the  rooms 
in  which  he  died.  Of  this  Castle  we  subjoin  a  few 
interesting  particulars.  The  Castle  is  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sea,  and  the  guns  which  now  repose 
so  peacefully  on  the  ramparts  command  a  fuU 
sweep  of  the  historic  roadstead  named  the  Downs, 
which  are  rendered  a  safe  anchorage  for  ships 
by  reason  of  the  natui'al  breakwater  on  their 
eastern  side  formed  by  the  dreaded  Goodwin 
Sands. 

The  lawn  seen  in  the  foreground  of  our 
picture  is  but  a  100  yards  or  so  in  width,  and 
separates  the  building  from  the  beach  and 
sea.  The  environment  of  Walmer  Castle  is 
especially  striking,  for  in  addition  to  the  magni- 
ficent seascape,  some  good  land  scenery  obtains  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  a  spot  on  the  land 
side  known  as  The  Glen  being  charming,  while 
the  view  seen  from  Hawk's  Hill,  an  elevation 
adjoining  the  south  end  of  the  Castle  grounds, 
is  most  picturesque.  The  policies  of  the  Castle 
are  extensive  and  well  wooded,  but  the  pre- 
valence of  cutting  easterly  winds,  especially  in 
the  spring-time,  has  told  injuriously  on  the 
vegetation,  especially  in  the  unsheltered  parts 
of  the  grounds.  The  lawns  are  studded  with 
trees  of  historical  note,  by  reason  of  having  been 
planted  by  historical  men — among  them  a  grand 
specimen  of  Lime,  planted  by  William  Pitt, 
while  close  by  is  a  Tulip -tree  (Liriodendron 
tiilipifera)  planted  by  his  rival.  Fox.  Another  is 
a  Willow  raised  from  a  cutting  which  the  great 
Duke  obtained  from  Napoleon's  grave  at  St. 
Helena.  Higher  in  the  grounds  is  a  paddock,  in 
which  there  are  some  fairly  good  groups  of 
Conifers,  including  a  good  example  of  Cedrus 
Deodara  and  of  Abies  Pinsapo.  The  view  from  this 
part  of  the  grounds  is  very  fine,  and  lends  itself  to 
further  development.  The  park  is  broken  up  very 
pleasingly  by  groups  of  evergreens,  among  which 
some  clumps  of  Evergreen  Oak  are  really  excel- 
lent features.  Arbutus  Unedo  also  flourishes  well 
in  this  part  of  the  grounds. 

The  old  moat  has  been  laid  out  with  shrub- 
feeries,  and  the  walls  with  a  south  aspect  ^have 
been  planted  with  trained  fruit-trees,  principally 
Pears. 


Our  view  of  Dealj'Castle]  shows  the,', trees 
whose  growth  has  reached  the  highest  Umits  of 
the  ramparts  from  the  moat.  The  large  sjjeci- 
mens  of  Fig-trees  which  luxuriate  in  the  old  moat 
and  annually  produce  crops  of  excellent  fruit 
should  be  noted.  One  of  these  trees  at  IValmer 
Castle,  of  the  old  Brunswick  variety,  and  near. to 
the  main  entrance,  has  rooted  into  the  walls, 
evidently  deriving  its  nourishment  from  the 
chalk  with  which  the  walls  are  encased,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  tree  being  quite  dead. 

The  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens  at  Walmer 
Castle  are  extensive  and  are  necessarily  well 
protected  by  high  walls  and  wind-breaks  ;  there 
are  also  some  excellent  Tew  hedges  protecting 
the  herbaceous  borders.  The  walls  on  the  sea 
side  are  covered  with  Irish  Ivy,  which  is  very  well 
kept.  Our  illustrations  are  from  photographs  by 
Messrs.  Franklin  &  Son,  Deal. 

The  oiBce  of  Lord  Warden,  as  announced  since 
our  illustration  was  prepared,  will  in  future  be 
held  by  H.E.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  whilst 
Walmer  Castle  itself  wiU,  subject  to  certain 
restrictions,  be  open  to  the  public. 


are  growing  should  have  been  cltaiel,  and  the 
loi'ders  top-dressed.  These  houses  should  be  kept' 
cool,  and  the  Vines  allowed  complete  rest.  Such 
A  arieties  as  Gros  Colmar  and  Lady  Downes 
leq^uiri  a  long  season  of  growt'a,  and  should  not 
be  started  later  than  the  middle  of  February. 
The  best  time  at  which  to  apply  artificial  heat 
in  these  houses  is  the  commencement  of  the 
season.  This  can  be  discontinued  later  if  the 
summer  proves  hot  and  dry.  The  growing  points 
of  strong  young  Vines  should  be  brought  do\vn 
to  a  horizontal  position  or  even  lower,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  Vines  to  break  evenly. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FKTJITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Dr.  Corbet,  Impney  Hall 
Gardens,  Broitwicli. 

Early  Peaches. — In  houses  where  the  fruits  are 
beginning  to  swell  freely  the  temperature  may  be 
raised  to  55"  or  58^  at  night,  syringing  the  trees 
freely  twice  on  bright  days,  but  once  only  on  dull 
or  cold  days.  If  a  good  crop  of  fruits  has  set, 
remove  first  all  those  that  are  on  the  underside 
of  the  shoots,  leaving  sufficient  on  the  top  and 
sides  of  the  shoots  to  furnish  a  crop.  Disbudding 
should  be  done  by  degrees  at  intervals  of  a  few 
days,  according  to  the  amount  of  vigour  possessed 
by  the  trees  ;  the  more  vigorous  the  trees  may 
be,  the  more  freely  may  the  yoimg  shoots  be 
removed.  Weak-gro^ving  trees  should  be  en- 
couraged to  make  growth  by  the  exercise  of  more 
patience  in  carrying  out  the  work  of  disbudding, 
in  order  not  to  cause  a  check  to  the  tree.  No 
more  shoots  should  be  allowed  to  remain  perma- 
nently than  are  necessary  to  furnish  the  trees. 
Afford  liberal  supplies  of  tepid  water  to  healthy 
trees  as  soon  as  the  fruits  have  been  thinned,  as 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  over-water  Peach- 
trees  growing  in  well-drained,  inside  borders. 
Where  the  trees  are  of  considerable  age,  loosen 
the  surface  soil  by  means  of  a  fork,  and  apply  a 
mulch.  In  watering  such  trees  apply  diluted 
liquid-manure,  and  occasionally  a  sprinkling  of 
Kiik's  Vine  Manure  according  to  the  directions 
issued  with  this  manure,  which  I  have  found  to 
be  excellent  for  all  fruit  trees.  A'igorous-grow- 
ing  yoimg  trees  must  be  given  no  stimulants  or 
the  growth  wiU  become  gross  and  unfruitful.  If 
green-fly  makes  its  appearance  the  trees  may  be 
fumigated  lightly,  care  being  taken  to  ensure 
that  the  foliage  is  quite  dry  before  this  operation 
is  commenced. 

Succession  Peaches. — Houses  that  were  closed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  should  be  kept  well 
supplied  with  atmospheric  moisture  by  syringing 
and  damping  the  floors,  &c.,  as  often  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  weather  outside  renders  this  neces- 
sary. The  temperature  at  night  [should  be  50° 
while  the  trees  are  in  flower,  and  a  free  circula- 
tion of  the  air  in  the  house  is  necessary,  syringing 
being  discontinued  for  a  time.  Peach-flowers 
generally  set  freely  enough  on  healthy  trees,  but 
it  is  safest  to  pass  a  brush  or  rabbit's-tail  over 
the  flowers  every  day  at  noon. 

Houses  containiiifi  Later  Trees  may  be  ventilated 
night  and  day  in  order  to  retard  the  trees  as  long 
as  may  be  necessary.  Afford  water  freely  to  the 
roots  if  they  are  growing  in  inside  borders.  Keep 
the  trees  free  from  Aphis,  and  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  begin  to  expand  employ  a  little  warmth 
in  the  water-pipes. 

Late  Fines. — Vines  which  were  cleared  of  fruit 
in  December  or  early  in  January  should  by  this 
time  have  been  pruned,  the  houses  in  which  they 


THE   ORCHID  HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  YousG,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Feedeeick 
WiGAN,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Slieen.  S.W. 

Thunias  require  potting  annually,  and  as  soon 
as  the  new  growths  develop  from  the  old  leafless 
stems  this  work  shotild  be  accomplished  without 
delay.  Prepare  a  compost  of  two  parts  peat,  one 
part  each  of  fibrous  loam  and  moss,  a  sprinkUng  of 
dry  pulverised  cow-dung,  and  some  sand  and 
small  crocks  to  allow  of  proper  aeration.  Carefully 
remove  the  old  potting  material  from  the  roots, 
also  any  of  the  roots  that  are  dead,  after  which 
one  or  more  of  the  pseudo-bulbous  stems  should 
be  placed  in  position  in  their  new  pots,  which 
should  be  rather  more  than  half  filled  with 
drainage  material.  Tie  the  stems  to  a  central  stake,, 
and  flu  in  with  the  compost  to  near  the  rim, 
arranging  the  bases  of  the  new  growths  just 
beneath  the  surface.  Place  the  plants  in  a  light 
part  of  the  East  Indian-house,  withholding  water 
at  the  roots  until  the  new  roots  have  entered  well 
into  the  soil ;  they  should,  however,  be  sprayed 
overhead  once  or  twice  during  the  day  on  all' 
favourable  occasions,  and  the  atmosphere  should 
be  kept  moist  by  damping  the  surroundings.  As 
growth  advances  increase  the  supply  of  water  at 
the  roots,  and  when  the  plants  are  approaching 
the  flowering  stage  afford  water  in  abundance, 
after  which  period  they  should  be  gradually 
inured  to  drier  and  cooler  atmospherical  con- 
ditions, but  still  be  allowed  plenty  of  water  to  the 
roots.  When  midsummer  arrives  the  plants  may 
be  stood  outside  and  allowed  full  exposure  to 
sunlight.  Propagation  may  be  effected  by  re- 
moving half  of  each  of  the  old  stems  and  almost 
severing  the  removed  portion  between  every 
other  node,  and  then  laying  them  on  a  damp 
surface  in  a  warm  house.  When  new  growths 
are  produced,  insert  the  cuttings  in  small  pots 
with  a  portion  of  the  old  stem  attached,  and 
grow  them  on  in  a  brisk  heat. 

Ventilation. — The  disparity  between  day  and 
night  temperatures  at  this  season  is  often  very 
great,  frosty  nights  being  followed  by  bright 
sunny  days,  with  perhaps  piercing  cold  winds; 
Under  these  conditions  great  care  is  needed  in 
guarding  against  sudden  fluctuations  of  tempera- 
tm'es  inside  the  houses.  The  practice  of  damping 
should  be  general  in  the  morning,  and  if  the 
houses  require  ^it,  the  process  may  be  repeated 
in  the  afternoon.  Ventilation  during  windy 
weather  should  be  confined  solely  to  the  wall 
ventilators  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  ho  us  as. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  UiLLER,  Gardener  to  Lord  Henry  C. 
Bentinck,  M.P.,  Underlay  Hall,  Westmoreland. 

The  Rockery. — The  arrangement  of  the  stones 
should  be  on  natural  lines,  and  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  suitable  positions  for  all  classes  of 
alpine  plants.  A  soil  containing  a  good  propor- 
tion of  humus  will  be  the  more  suitable  for 
general  planting,  but  for  special  subjects  special 
composts  will  be  necessary.  See  that  the  soil  is 
made  firm,  and  do  not  allow  any  spaces  to  remain 
unfilled  with  soil.  In  some  places  retaining 
walls  are  necessary.  These  if  built  at  a  slight 
angle  and  with  some  prepared  soil  spread  on  each 
course  of  stone,  can  be  made  interesting  by 
planting  as  the  work  proceds  many  desirable 
alpines,  or  small  plants  can  be  dibbled  in  the 
crevices  after  the  wall  is  buUt.  Plants  suitable 
for  this  purpose,  and  that  will  thrive  in  sunny 
fissures  of  a  wall-garden  include  Achillea  argentea, 
Androsace  lanuginosa,  A.  Jsarmentosa,  Antirr- 
hinum glutinosum,  many  Campanulas,  Cistus  in 
variety,  Cyananthus  lobatus,  Dianthus,  Saxi- 
fraga    longifoUa,     Sedums,    Sempervivums,   &o. 
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Many  annuals  and  spring-sown  perennials  are 
also  suitable  for  wall-gardens,  such  as  Anagallis 
Phillipsii  (with  flowers  of  gentian-blue  colour), 
Saponaria  ocjmoides,  Sedum  co?ruleum,  Cory- 
dalis  thalictrifolia,  Alpine  Poppies,  Lychnis 
Haageana,  ic. 

Roses. — Should  springplantinghave been  decided 
upon,  prepare  the  beds  for  the  purpose  by  incor- 
porating into  them  some  good  loam  obtained  from 
the  surface  of  an  old  pasture,  and  a  good  dressing 
of  stable-manure.  See  that  thorough  drainage 
of  the  bed  is  provided.  The  work  should  be  per- 
formed in  dry  weather,  and  when  the  soil  is  in  a 
suitable  condition.  The  habit  and  vigour  of  each 
variety  should  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
planting,  and  distances  allowed  between  the 
plants  accordingly.  Measure  and  mark  off  the 
stations  allotted  for  each  plant.  Prepare  suit- 
able holes  for  the  reception  of  the  roots,  and 
place  some  fine  soil  among  the  fibrous  portions, 
but  on  no  account  apply  fresh  manure.  When 
planting  dwarf-growing  varieties,  allow  the 
point  of  union  between  stock  and  graft  to  be 
buried  1  or  2  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Lawns  that  still  require  manuring  should  have 
the  manure  applied  without  delay.  Remove  moss, 
if  present,  with  an  iron  rake,  and  top-dress  with 
some  fine  rich  soil  containing  lime.  Level  any 
inequalities  of  the  surface,  and  use  the  roller  on 
all  favourable  opportunities. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  A.    Bullock.   Gardener   to   E.   J.  Wythes,   Esq., 
Copped  Hall,  EppinfT,  Essex. 

Projmgating  Store  P!a»!(s.— Steps  should  now  be 
taken  to  proceed  with  the  propagation  of  fine 
foliage  and  stove  flowering  plants  in  good  earnest. 
Writing  upon  this  subject,  a  remark  with 
regard  to  a  pest  commonly  known  as  "mite," 
described  some  time  ago  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  may  not  be  out  of  place.  This  I  believe 
to  be  responsible  for  many  failures  in  the  culture 
of  tender  plants.  It  does  its  work  so  effectually 
before  the  mischief  is  discovered  that  every 
opportunity  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
plants  perfectly  free  from  the  pest.  Immerse 
cuttings  of  plants  of  tender  growth  in  a  solution 
of  "  Quassia  Extract,"  and  allow  them  to  remain 
for  some  time  before  inserting  them  in  the  cutting- 
pots.  Growing  plants  can  be  dipped  in  the  same 
liquid  at  regular  intervals  as  was  recently  advised 
for  Jacobinias.  Batches  of  Clerodendron  fallax, 
Allamanda  neriifolia,  and  Dipladenia  boliviensis, 
if  propagated  now,  will  make  a  bright  and  useful 
display  towards  the  end  of  summer.  Seeds  also 
of  Clerodendron  fallax  should  be  sown  at  this 
time  singly  in  pots,  and  raised  in  heat.  These 
will  make  much  finer  plants  than  those  raised 
from  cuttings,  and  will  flower  later. 

Caladiums  having  remained  dormant  through 
the  winter  should  be  examined.  Shake  away 
the  old  soil  from  them,  and  repot  them  in  a  rich 
compost  consisting  of  three-parts  good  fibrous 
loam,  one-part  peat  and  one-part  of  dried  well- 
broken  cow-manure,  to  which  should  be  added 
sufficient  broken  charcoal  and  silver  sand  to  keep 
the  whole  sweet  and  porous.  The  corms  should 
be  placed  moderately  deep  in  the  pots  on  a  layer 
of  silver  sand,  and  the  soil  pressed  firmly  roimd 
them  with  the  fingers  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
srirface  of  the  pot.  Do  not  use  a  potting-stick. 
They  should  be  placed  in  a  Cucumber-house  or 
similar  structure  where  plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture  are  maintained.  Aiford  very  little 
water  until  the  soil  is  well  filled  with  roots. 
Very  fine  plants  may  be  obtained  by  liberally 
feeding  and  potting-on  the  plants,  but  to  obtain 
very  large  specimens  the  strongest  corms  should 
be  selected. 

Tuleroiis-rooted  Begonias. — Shake  the  old  soil 
away  from  the  tubers,  and  lay  them  bottom 
upwards  in  boxes  on  a  layer  of  sand  or  finely- 
sifted  leaf-soil.  Then  place  the  boxes  in  a  house 
having  an  intermediate  temperature,  and  lightly 
syringe  them.  By  this  method  no  water  can 
lay  in  the  hollow  of  the  crown  of  the  tubers, 
but  they  should  be  examined  frec|uently,  and 
potted  when  growth  and  root-action  have  fairly 
commenced.  Seeds  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias 
and  Gloxinias  should  be  sown  without  delay. 
„Grcat  care  will  be  required  in  this  operation. 
Pinely-sifted  old  potting  soil  should  be  used,  and 


well-drained  pots  or  pans.  If  the  soil  is  mode- 
rately moist  at  the  time  of  sowing,  water  need 
not  be  applied  for  the  present.  Fill  the  recep- 
tacles with  mould  to  the  top,  and  firmly  press  the 
surfaeebefore  sowingthe  seeds.  Afterthe  seeds  are 
sown  the  surface  of  the  soil  maybe  gently  pressed 
by  means  of  a  smooth  piece  of  wood.  Glass 
should  be  placed  over  the  pans  to  preserve  the 
seeds  from  drip  and  insects.  Place  the  pans  in  a 
warm-house  for  the  seeds  to  germinate. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fyfe,  Gardener  to  lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage. 

Seed  Poiofos.— Tubers  selected  for  this  purpose 
are  usually. those  that  are  of  insufficient  size  for 
culinary  purposes.  Every  individual  "set" 
should  be  furnished  with  a  short,  strong  sprout, 
or  even  two  sprouts,  before  being  planted.  This 
is  of  equal  importance  both  for  early  and  for 
main  crop  varieties.  In  order  that  these  may 
develop,  the  tubers  should  be  placed  in  boxes  or 
in  trays;  a  convenient  size  for'  these  latter  is 
2  feet  G  inches  in  length,  is  inches  in  width,  and 
•4  inches  in  depth  ;  and  they  should  be  made  so 
that  they  can  be  piled  on  top  of  one  another,  with 
spaces  between  each  tiay  to  allow  the  light  to 
reach  the  tubers.  The  .?eed  tubers  should  be 
stored  in  a  cool,  airy  place  from  which  frost  can 
be  excluded.  The  eyes  will  soon  commence  to 
sprout,  of  which  all  but  two  of  the  stronger  on 
the  upper  end  should  be  removed. 

Soil  for  Fotatos  should  always  be  in  a  state  of 
good  cultivation.  The  most  suitable  is  that 
which  has  been  well  manured  the  previous  season, 
and  early  in  autumn  was  turned  up  and  afforded 
partially- decayed  leaves.  At  the  time  of  planting 
our  Potatos  we  apply  lime  freely,  and  soot  is 
applied  during  the  growing  season.  The  selection 
of  varieties  should  depend  in  a  great  measure 
upon  locality  ;  some  varieties  succeed  well  in  one 
district  and  some  in  another.  Here,  last  season, 
the  varieties  Improved  Ashleaf,  Duke  of  York, 
Early  Puritan,  Up-to-Date,  and  Northern  Star 
produced  abundant  crops  of  good  quality. 

Storing  Boot-crops.— Onions  stored  for  late  use 
should  be  placed  in  an  open  shed,  preferably 
behind  a  north  wall.  Turnips  (if  stored).  Carrots, 
and  Beet-root  should  all  be  examined — a  work 
that  can  be  performed  in  bad  weather. 

Toma(os.— Sutton's  Winter  Beauty  is  an  excel- 
lent variety  for  fruiting  in  winter.  Tomato 
plants  are  now  benefiting  from  the  effects  of  the 
lengthening  days,  and  the  flowers  will  soon  be 
opening  freely.  In  the  morning,  when  the  atmo- 
sphere is  dry,  tai)  the  individual  plants  in  order 
to  pollinate  the  flowers,  and  maintain  a  mode- 
rately-dry atmosphere  with  a  free  circulation  of 
air  at  a  temperature  of  C0°.  Keep  the  roots  of  the 
plants  only  moderately  moist.  Young  plants 
raised  from  autumn-sown  seeds  should  be  given  a 
position  in  a  light,  well-ventilated  house.  As 
growth  proceeds  repot  the  plants  in  8  or  10-inch 
pots,  using  a  light,  porous  compost,  warmed  to 
the  temperature  of  the  house. 

Parsley.  —  Where  hard  daily  pulling  is  the 
practice  through  the  winter  months,  even  where 
good  provision  was  made  at  the  proper  time,  the 
stock  becomes  almost  exhausted  in  the  new  year. 
Upon  clearing  ground  some  weeks  back  of  this 
herb  the  large  roots  were  lifted,  plunged  in  a 
mild  hot-bed,  and  are  now  furnishing  Parsley  in 
considerable  quantity.  Seeds  may  now  be  sown 
on  hot-beds  or  in  boxes  in  warm  fruit-horises. 
The  seedlings  will  be  useful  for  transplanting  in 
sheltered  open  positions,  when  large  enough  to 
handle.  A  good  variety  of  Parsley  shorild  be 
obtained  by  carefully  selecting  the  seed  from  the 
best  plants.  

THE    HAEDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Claiike.  Gardener  to  Sir  William  Plowden, 
Aston  Rowaut  House,  Oxon. 
American  Blight  or  Woolhj  Aphis  on  Apple-trees. 
— The  aft'ected  part  should  be  scraped  with  a 
knife  and  all  dead  and  decaying  bark  removed ; 
next  apply  a  few  drops  of  coal-tar  essence  in  hot 
water,  well  scrubbing  the  wound  with  it;  this 
will  destroy  the  insects.  In  order  to  prevent 
future  attacks,  work  into  every  crevice  or  hole 
some  warm  colza  oil,  using  a  stiff  painter's  bru^ 
for  the  purpose. 


Pear  Maggot. — If  trees  were  attacked  with  the 
Pear  midge  last  season,  remove  the  surface  soil 
to  the  depth  of  3  inches  and  burn  it.  If 
a  large  number  of  trees  has  to  be  done  this 
operation  would  be  a  long  one.  The  larvje  bury 
themselves  in  the  ground  and  soon  become 
cocoons.  Many  of  these  may  be  destroyed  by 
frequently  hoeing  the  ground  under  the  trees,  or 
a  heavy  dressing  of  kainit  or  sulphurated  lime 
may  be  applied.  This  will  furnish  food  to  the 
trees  as  well  as  kill  the  insects.  The  same  appli- 
cation may  be  employed  with  much  success  for 
trees  planted  on  grass. 

Codlin  Moths  may  be  discovered  secreted  below 
the  bark  of  old  trees  ;  if  not  previously  done  thi& 
should  be  scraped  off  and  the  ti-ees  sprayed, 
limewashing  the  trunks  with  wash  in  which 
sulphur  has  been  mixed.  Small  pieces  of  Linseed 
cake  placed  in  COsized  pots  and  just  covered  at 
the  base  of  the  tree  will  serve  to  capture  many. 
The  traps  should  be  examined  frequently,  insert- 
ing the  whole  in  a  bucket  of  water  so  that  none 
of  the  moths  may  escape. 

Strawberries.  —  Commence  preparation  for 
making  new  plantations  by  trenching  the  ground^, 
working  in  two  layers  of  manure,  one  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  and  the  other  between  the 
first  and  second  spits.  If  the  subsoil  is  of  a  poor 
description  do  not  bring  it  to  the  surface,  but  if 
it_  is  heavier  than  the  staple  soil,  the  shovellings 
from  the  bottom  of  each  trench  should  be  thrown 
up,  for  the  finest  Strawberries  are  produced  upon 
soils  of  medium  stiffness.  Strawberries  require 
firm  soil,  therefore  the  ground  should  be  prepared 
a  considerable  time  before  the  plants  are  put  out 
that  it  may  thoroughly  settle.  In  gardens  where 
late  forced  plants  are  usually  planted  out,  the 
ground  prepared  as  above  recommended  will 
become  firm  by  the  time  this  work  will  be  com- 
menced. Forced  plants  put  out  in  summer  are 
preferable  to  spring  planting  if  the  latter 
plants  are  allowed  to  fruit  in  the  first  season, 
when  they  should  be  building  up  strong  crowns 
for  the  ensuing  season.  If  space  is  very 
limited  a  crop  of  early  Potatos  may  be  raised 
on  this  ground,  which,  being  so  heavily  manured, 
will  not  be  impoverished  by  such  a  crop. 
The  Potatos  should  be  lifted  by  July,  and 
the  earliest  Strawberry  runners,  which  have 
been  layered  in  small  pots  or  turves,  planted 
out  immediately,  choosing  showery  weather  if 
possible  for  the  purpose.  Examine  old  plantations, 
and  if  the  birds  have  scratched  the  manure  over 
the  crowns  remove  this  and  expose  the  crowns. 
On  rich  land  a  slight  sprinkling  of  salt  may  be 
applied,  repeating  the  operation  when  the  fruits 
have  set. 

Protecting  Fruit  .Blossoms.— Buds  upon  Apricot- 
trees  have  pushed  considerably,  therefore  have 
protecting  material  in  readiness,  and  if  any  tapes 
and  rings  require  to  be  sewn  let  this  work  be  done 
at  once.  A  clumsy  but  effectiral  way  of  making  a 
protector  for  fruit-blossoms  upon  an  individual 
tree  is  to  tie  together  a  quantity  of  hay  bands  so 
as  to  form  a  net.  In  an  old  garden  of  note  this 
system  has  been  successfully  practised  for  many 
years.  Glass  copings  are  better  left  down  at 
present,  as  their  use  would  tend  to  hasten  the 
buds. 


THE   APIARY. 

Bv  Chi.oris. 

Entrances,  (S(c. — Keep  the  entrances  so  that  only 
one  bee  may  pass  at  a  time,  and  keep  them  clear 
of  dead  bees.  Should  a  very  bright  day  eome, 
and  the  bees  are  flying  thickly,  then  the  body- 
box  may  be  lifted  from  the  floor-board,  and  this 
latter  be  well  cleared  of  dehris. 

Taie  Stock.— Most  of  us  leave  this  too  late,  or 
forget  our  wants  until  the  honey-flow  is  on.  To 
avoid  disappointment  it  will  be  well  during  this 
slack  season  to  ascertain  our  needs,  and  order  the 
materials  nt  once  of  any  of  the  respectable 
manufacturers.  Having  received  the  goods  we 
may  then  fit  up  frames  with  whole  sheets  of 
foundation,  and  thus  be  ready  for  the  swarms ; 
also  fit  up  the  section-racks.  How  many  of  ns 
can  recall  the  times  we  have  vowed  to  h.ave  every- 
thing in  readiness  for  swarms  !  The  result  of 
neglect  is  often  that  foundation  is  not  firpily 
fixed,  and  if  the  weather  becomes  hot  it  slipSj. 
and  brood  is  destroyed. 
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APPOINTMENTS   FORTTHE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


FRIDAY, 


Feb.  24— Royal  Botanic  Society  Meet. 


BALES  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

MONDAY  and  FRIDAY  XEXT- 

Itardy  Border  Plants,  Azalea>,  Roses,  Lilinnis,  A:c., 
at  67  and  lis,  Clieapside,  E.G.,  by  Protlieroe*^ Morris, 
at  12. 

WEDNESDAY,  NEXT— 

Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Palms,  Roses,  Herbaceous 
Plants.  Lilies.  Perennials,  itc,  at  67  and  68.  Cheap- 
side,  E.G.,  by  Prothoroe  &  Morris,  at  12  —1,3.54  cases 
Japanese  Liliuius,  Davallias,  Iris.  Pfoonies,  &c.,  at 
67  and  63,  Cheapside,  E.G..  by  Protlieroe  &  Morris, 
at  3  o'clock.- At  Stevens'  Rooms  at  12.30  p.m.,  Roses, 
Lilies.  Azaleas.  Rhododendrons,  Palms,  &c. 

THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Final  Clearance  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Hassocks 
Nursery,  Hassocks,  Sussex, by  Protheroe  and  Morris, 
at  12  o'clock. 

FRIDAY  NEXT- 

Iraportcd  and  Established  Orchids  at  67  and  68, 
Cheapside.  E.C,,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at 
12.30  o'clock. 

(For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


Ateb&ge  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  weefe,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chlswlck 
-39'8'. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.—  Wednesday,  February  i.i  (6  P.M.) :  Max.  .51" ; 
Min.  46'^. 
Qirdeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.— r/iursrfav,  Feb.  16 
(10  A.M.):  Bar.,  30  3;  Temp.,  60'.  Weatlier— 
(ivorca^t  and  dull. 
Pbovinces.— Il'ednesdai/,  Feb.  16  (6  p.m.):  Max.  43°, 
Guildford  ;  Min.  46°,  N.  of  Ireland. 


The    Gardeners' 
Orphan    Fund. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
warning  note  uttered  by 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  May,  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  held  on  the  10th  inst. 
will  be  so  earnestly  heeded  that  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  less  anxiety  may  prevail. 
Everyone  admits  that  the  olijects  of  the 
charity  are  excellent,  and  at  no  time  have 
we  heard  any  complaint  as  to  its  adminis- 
tration, and  yet  the  miserable  tale  has  to 
be  told  that  this  year  the  Society  could  not, 
with  due  regard  to  its  existing  responsi- 
bilities, place  one-half  of  the  number  of 
eligible  candidates  on  the  pension  list. 
This  circumstance  is,  perhaps,  not  sur- 
prising, however  lamentable  it  may  be,  as 
a  similar  incapability  occurs  in  most  so- 
cieties of  tlie  kind.  What  strikes  us  as 
more  deplorable  is  the  fact  that  the  annual 
income  from  subscriptions  does  not  increase, 
that  the  regular  subscribers  are  falling  off, 
and  that  their  places  are  not  filled,  as  they 
should  be,  in  a  higher  proportion.  It  may 
be  said  that  at  the  annual  dinner  the 
deficiency  is  made  good.  !^o  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  and  so  we  hope  it  may  again 
be ;  but  a  precarious  and  uncertain  source 
of  income  is  by  no  means  so  satisfactory  as 
an  assured  revenue  from  regular  subscribers. 
It  is  not  spasmodic  generosity  that  is  wanted 
so  much  as  the  systematic  performance  of 
duty.  It  is  humiliating  to  feel  that  we 
have  to  depend  on  the  charity  of  the  bene- 
volent when  we  ought  to  le  able  by 
our  own  exertions  to  meet  our  obligations 
either  to  those  who  in  their  declining  years 
need  our  assistance,  or  to  those  helpless 
ones  who  in  the  beginning  of  their  lives 
have  been  deprived  of  their  natural  pro- 
tectors. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  the  practice,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Committee,  to  allot  to  the 
guardians  of  the  most  necessitous  of  the 
unsuccessful  candidates  at  each  election  a 
small  sum  (&.  M.  weekly)  as  a  gratuity 
until,  by  gradual  accretion  of  votes,  the 
orphan  succeeds  in  securing  election  to  the 
full  benefit  of  the  fund.  We  were  told  on 
li'riday   last    that    unless  the    annual    sub- 


scriptions were  augment ;d  this  practice 
might  have  to  be  curtailed  or  even  dis- 
continued ;  so  that,  instead  of  coping 
with  the  distress  in  our  ranks,  we  should 
actually  be  doing  less  than  our  predecessors. 
That  we  must,  and  as  we  think  ought  to. 
look  to  our  own  community  rather  than  to 
outsiders  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  special 
appeal  made  to  a  large  number  of  ladies 
supposed  to  be  interested  in  gardening,  and 
whose  sympathies,  it  might  be  presumed, 
would  go  out  to  the  orphans,  resulted  in  the 
receipt  of  a  sura  not  much  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  expenses  connected  with 
the  issue  of  the  circular.  Surely  it  is  only 
necessai'y  to  lay  these  facts  before  the  garden- 
ing public  to  secure  a  largely  -  increased 
revenue  for  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund  ! 

The  Veitch  Memorial  Trust,— At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Trustees,  held  on  the  9th  inst.,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  sum  of  ^£50  be  presented  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Lindley  Library  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Trust.  A  Bronze  Medal  and  ^65 
are  also  offered  for  competition  at  the  Koyal  Cale- 
donian Horticultural  Society,  on  September  13 
to  15  next,  for  six  dishes  of  fruit,  flavour  and 
quality  to  be  the  primary  consideration.  A 
similar  prize  and  medal  are  to  be  awarded  for  the 
three  most  distinct  kinds  in  any  one  of  the 
exhibits  of  vegetables,  the  object  being  to 
reward  superior  cultivation.  Silver  medals 
are  also  oilered  for  improved  methods  of 
packing  and  transmitting  garden  and  orchard 
produce,  and  for  improved  methods  of  affording 
shelter  and  protection  to  outdoor  plants,  as  well 
as  of  heating,  ventilating,  and  shading  glass 
structures. 

"Flora  and  Sylva."  —  The  second  volume 
of  this  elegant  publication  has  now  been  issued. 
The  paper,  type,  illustrations,  and  binding  are 
all  alike  excellent  of  their  kind.  The  text  is 
varied,  and  much  of  it  of  permanent  value.  Why 
Correas  should  be  called  "  Australian  Fuchsias  "  is 
not  very  obvious,  for  the  resemblance  is  of  the 
most  superficial  character,  and  in  structure  and 
lineage  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  Fuchsias, 
while  the  name  Correa  is  surely  unobjectionable. 
*' Cape  Cowslips"  as  a  substitute  for  Lachenalia 
may  be  objected  to  on  the  same  grounds,  but 
even  more  strongly.  Vernacular  names  are 
most  desirable  when  they  are  sanctioned  ty 
long  usage,  and  not  modern  coinages,  and 
especially  when  they  are  accurate,  for  in  gar- 
dening as  in  other  matters  we  should  strive 
after  truth  as  strenuously  as  after  beauty. 
Printer's  errors,  like  "  filipenaulina "  and 
"  Aubretia  "  are,  as  we  know  by  painful  experi- 
ence, never  likely  to  be  completely  eliminated,  but 
"Guelder  Rose"  for  Gueldres  Rose  is  something 
more  than  a  typograpical  slip.  Here  again  the 
Viburnum  has  about  as  much  or  as  little  relation 
to  a  Rose  as  a  Cabbage  has  to  a  Cucumber. 
Doctors  differ  in  more  important  matters  than 
etymology,  as  illustrated  by  an  ohiter  dictum  of 
Sir  Hknet  Thompson,  who  is  here  cited  as  having 
said  that  Strawberries  of  all  foods  known  to 
mortals  are  those  most  conducive  to  the  forma- 
tion of  lithic  acid.  This  is  a  statement  that 
should  not  be  made  without  confirmatory  testi- 
mony. We  suspect  it  to  be  in  conflict  with 
general  experience,  and  it  certainly  does  not  tally 
with  the  allegation  made  by  Linnjeus  that  he 
cured  himself  of  the  gout  by  eating  Strawberries. 
So  far  as  we  know,  Linnjeus  offered  no  more 
evidence  on  the  subject  than  did  Sir  Henry 
Thompson.  Apart  from  its  attractive  appear- 
ance, the  volume  before  us  will  be  of  substantial, 
permanent  value  by  reason  of  the  numerous 
monographs  of  plants  of  garden  interest  that  it 
contains. 


Foliage  Begonias. — There  is  an  interesting 
article  on  this  subject,  copiously  illustrated,  in 
the  last  number  of  Mollek's  Deutsche  Giirtner- 
Zeitung.  These  handsome  plants  deserve  more 
attention  than  they  get. 

"  CuNARD  Christmas  and  New  Year 
Atlantic  Souvenir." — This  publication  for  1904 
— 1905  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  fine 
modern  ships  of  to-day  as  contrasted  with  those 
of  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Ocean  tra- 
vellers are  now  surrounded  with  not  merely  com- 
forts but  luxuries,  and  one  of  the  additions  during 
the  season  to  certain  of  the  Cunard  liners  is  the 
fitment  to  them  of  the  Marconi  telegi-aphy  appa- 
ratus by  which  they  are  enabled  to  receive  con- 
stant messages  from  England  and  America,  even 
■R'hen  equi-distant  from  both  continents.  A 
vessel  is  now  being  built  for  this  service  to  be 
propelled  by  turbine  engines.  The  Souvenir 
includes  some  light  literature  for  holiday  reading. 
It  is  obtainable  from  the  Company's  offices,  8, 
Water  Street,  Liverpool. 

Kew. — An  "Appendix"  to  the  Bulletin  has 
recently  been  issued  containing  a  list  of  members 
of  the  respective  staffs  of  the  botanical  depart- 
ments at  home,  in  India,  and  in  the  Colonies. 

Market  Measures. — For  purposes  of  con- 
version the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  their  weekly 
return  of  market  prices,  haveadopted  the  following 
rates ; — 

Apples,  "bushel "  =  42  lb.;  "pot"  =  63  lb.; 
"  case  "  =  40  lb. ;  "  barrel "  =  140  lb. 

Pears,  "  case  "  =  20  lb. 

Beet,  "  pot "  =  70  lb. 

Brussels-Sprouts,  "pot "^40  lb.;  "hamper" 
=  60  lb. 

Onions,  "  Dutch  bags "  =  110  lb.,  taken  as 
1  cwt. :  "  Valencia  case  "  =  120  lb. 

Spinach,  "bushel"  =  24  lb. 

Turnips,  "  pot  "  =  60  lb. 

Potatos,  "  load  "  =  252  lb. ;  a  "  bag  "  of  foreign 
Potatos  =-  1  ewt. 

CaSTILLOA  Rubber. — According  to  a  note  in 
the  Troincal  Agriculturist  for  January,  the  samples 
of  rubber  from  Castilloa  grown  in  Ceylon  are  the 
'*  finest  yet  seen."  The  rubber  was  procured  by 
a  simple  method  from  quite  young  trees. 

"Gifts." — We  have  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion pointed  out  that  the  remedy  for  illicit  com- 
missions rests  with  the  nurserymen  themselves, 
and  if  they  would  co-operate  in  the  same  way 
that  they  did  several  years  ago  in  abolishing  the 
more  than  questionable  practices  then  prevalent 
in  the  seed-trade  they  would  be  equally  successful 
now.  One  very  great  difficulty  however  remains 
to  be  overcome:  How  can  the  Dutch  merchants 
be  prevented  from  oilering  a  discount  to  the  gar- 
dener— a  discount  sometimes  larger  than  what  is 
given  by  our  own  firms  ?  We  have  called  atten- 
tion to  this  matter  before,  and  now  we  see  that 
the  Agricultural  Economist  is  taking  up  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  newly-estab- 
lished Gardeners'  Association  will  attend  to  this 
reform  among  others  that  are  needed. 

The  Hanley  (Staffs.)  Horticultural 
Show  and  Fete. — Mr.  Joseph  Kent  having 
retired  from  the  office  of  Secretary,  Mr.  Wm. 
PouLSON,  Town  Hall,  Hanley,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  position. 

Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland 
Agricultural  College— Lectures  to  Gar- 
deners.— Under  the  auspices  of  this  College 
several  courses  of  lectures  on  various  tubjects 
have  been  given  during  the  present  session.  The 
Governors  of  the  College  have  just  arranged  for 
another  course  on  "  The  Elementary  Chemistry 
of  Soils  and  Manures  "  for  the  benefit  of  horti- 
culturists, professional  and  amateur.  The  lec- 
tures, which  are  to  be  delivered  by  Mr.  James 
Hendrick,  in   the   Agricultural   Department   of 
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Aberdeen  University,  on  the  evenings  of  Feb- 
ruary 21,  28,  Marcli  7,  14,  21,  and  28  (Tuesdays), 
at  8  o'clock,  are  intended  to  assist  gardeners  and 
others  in  and  around  the  city  of  Aberdeen  to 
obtain  scientific  knowledge  of  the  growth  of  plants, 
of  what  plants  derive  from  the  air,  and  of  what 
they  derive  from  the  soil.  The  nature  and  com- 
position of  the  soil  itself  in  relation  to  air,  water, 
fertility,  Ac,  will  be  explained.  Detailed  infor- 
mation applicable  to  the  special  conditions 
o-equired  in  the  case  of  gardeners  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  manures,  natural  and  artificial,  will  be 
supplied,  while  the  results  of  the  best  methods 
for  combating  insects,  fungiis,  and  weed  pests 
will  be  explained.  Employers  are  recommended 
to  make  an  effort  to  induce  as  many  of  their 
-cmj)Zoi/('s  as  possible  to  attend  the  course.  No 
charge  will  be  made  for  attendance  on  the  lectures. 

English    Holly   in    America.— We   learn 

that  considerable  quantities  of  berried  Holly  find 
their  way  to  the  American  markets.  We  can 
hardly  look  on  this  fact  with  complacency,  as  we 
fear  it  will  entail  the  mutilation  and  spoliation 
of  one  of  our  greatest  ornaments.  For  once  we 
should  be  glad  if  our  cousins  would  put  on  a  heavy 
import  duty — but  then  we  have  no  Holly  to  sell  ! 

SOLANUM  COMMERSONI  AND  EDIBLE  PO- 
TATOS. — In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Comptes  Rendus 
M.  Edouard  Heckel  speaks  of  Solanum  Com- 
mersoni,  Dunal,  and  its  great  variability  under 
different  conditions,  and  suggests  its  connection 
with  the  cultivated  Potato,  from  which  in  some 
.of  its  forms  it  can  hardly  be  disting^^ished.  Mr. 
Heckel  observes  that; — "1st.  S.  Commersoni 
presents  as  many  different  forms  as  does  the  true 
S.  tuberosum,  therefore  this  species  has  certainly 
played  an  important  part  in  the  origin  of  our 
ordinary  Potatos.  2nd.  The  striking  parallelism 
■existing  between  the  same  series  of  variations 
eeems  to  disprove  that  close  connection  between 
the  two  original  species  which  was  so  strongly 
"Urged  by  Bakee  (who  grouped  all  the  forms  of 
tuberous  Solanums  as  simple  varieties  of  one 
type — S.  etuberosum).  3rd.  The  complete  and 
permanent  variations  supervening  upon  altera- 
tion in  the  surrounding  conditions,  especially 
evident  when  Commerson's  species  was  grown  in 
a  moist  situation  such  as  it  inhabits  naturally, 
show  how  considerable  is  the  range  of  variation 
in  certain  species,  and  how  the  phenomena  of 
'  mutation '  observed  by  De  Vkies  may  be  so 
important  that  in  two  generations  all  the  cha- 
racteristics peculiar  to  a  species  may  be  lost. 
4th.  The  violet  variety  of  S.  Commersoni  seems 
actually,  by  its  great  productiveness  (63000  kilo- 
grammes per  hectare)  and  its  preference  for  damp 
soils,  to  suggest  its  profitable  culture  in  marshy 
eoils,  hitherto  almost  unproductive." 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

\(The  Editor  docs  not  hold  himself  rcspoiisihlc  for  the 
02nnions  expressed  hij  his  Correspondents. ) 
CUCUMBER  DISEASE  OR  "  SPOT."— Until  last 
year  I  have  not  had  any  personal  experience  of 
the  dreaded  "spot"  in  Cucumber-plants,  and  I 
had  hop  ed  that  I  should  never  again  have  a 
similar  experience,  but  unfortunately  the  dis- 
ease re-appeared  in  the  plants  in  the  month  of 
July !  As  soon  as  I  detected  the  small  spots 
(about  the  size  of  the  head  of  an  ordinary  pin  at 
first),  I  dusted  over  the  affected  leaves  with 
flowers-of-sulphur,  with  a  view  of  destroying  the 
fungus  then  on  the  leaves,  as  well  as  to  render 
the  latter  less  liable  to  further  attacks.  Finding 
that  this  did  not  have  quite  the  desired  effect,  I 
cut  the  entire  spots  clean  out  of  the  leaves,  or 
removed  the  leaves  altogether  where  badly 
affected,  but  to  no  useful  purpose,  as  the  spots 
continued  to  spread  not  only  in  number  but  also 
m  size — appearing  on  the  young  leaves  as  soon 
as  unfolded  !  In  each  case  I  observed  that  the 
"  spot  "  appeared  on  the  plants  near  the  door  at 
the  colder  end  of  the  house  (150  feet  from  the 
iieating     apparatus).      The     disease     generaUy 


appears  after  fire-heat  has  been  dispensed  with, 
say,  some  time  in  June,  and  sometimes  before, 
when  the  quantity  of  fuel  used  in  the  furnace 
is  not  sufficient  to  warm  the  pipes  at  the  top 
end  of  the  house,  with  perhaps  the  same 
quantity  of  moisture  distributed  therein  as 
when  the  water  iu  the  pipes  was  heated  to  the 
boiling  point  the  entire  length  of  same.  I  may 
say  that  I  have  never  heard  of  the  "  spot "  attack- 
ing Cucumber  plants  in  private  gardens,  and  I 
would  at  the  same  time  remind  the  readers  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  that  in  private  places 
Cucumbers  are  generally  afforded  artificial 
bottom  and  top-heat  tluring  the  whole  period  of 
growth.  Hence  their  immimity  from  "  spot." 
Moreover,  the  plants  in  private  gardens  are 
cropped  lightly,  the  yo\mg  fruits  being  thinned 
out,  the  object  being  to  obtain  a  regular  supply 
of  a  few  dozen  fruits  a  week  from  a  given  number 
of  plants  for,  say,  a  period  of  six  months,  whereas 
the  object  of  the  grower  for  market  is  to  take  all 
the  saleable  Cucumbers  that  the  plants  under 
skilful  and  generous  treatment  are  capable  of 
yielding  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  ;  the  plants 
too,  being  grown  without  bottom-heat  of  any  kind 
whatever.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Cucumbers 
in  private  places  and  in  market  gardens  are 
grown  imder  very  dillerent  conditions.  As  the 
result  of  my  cogitations  regarding  the  "spot" 
in  Cucumber  leaves  during  the  last  two  sea- 
sons, I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
a  preventive,  if  not  a  remedy,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  vaporising  of  the  Cucumber  houses  with 
sulphur  once  a  fortnight  from  the  end  of  April 
until  the  plants  have  done  bearing.  By  the  use 
of  Campbell's  Sulphur  Vaporising  Machine,  every 
particle  of  leaf  and  stem  growth  will  be  finely 
and  evenly  covered  with  the  sulphur  deposit  and 
with  which  the  atmosphere  is  as  a  matter  of 
course  also  impregnated  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  kill  and  further  prevent  the  appearance  of 
the  fungus  during  the  intervals  indicated.  No 
more  moisture  should  be  distributed  in  the 
Cucumber  house,  especially  after  the  fires  have 
been  let  out,  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  the  plants.  When  the  old  ridges 
are  removed  from  each  house  preparatory  to 
starting  a  fresh  batch  of  plants,  sulphur  should 
be  burnt  therein  so  as  to  kill  any  insect  or  germs 
of  disease  that  may  be  in  them,  the  wood  and 
glass  being  then  washed  with  water  and  the 
brickwork  with  hot  lime,  so  as  to  make  them 
clean  and  sweet  before  the  new  soil  with  which  to 
form  the  ridges  is  wheeled  in.  I  may  say  at 
once  that,  so  far  as  my  observations  and  con- 
clusions based  thereon  count,  the  cause  of  "spot" 
appearing  on  Cucumber-leaves  is  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  composition  and  condition  of  the 
soil  in  which  the  plants  are  growing  under  expert 
management,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  fact  of 
unfavourable  external  as  well  as  internal  atmo- 
spheric conditions  occurring  at  a  time  when  the 
vigour  and  energies  of  the  first  batch  of  plants 
have  become  nearly  exhausted  through  the  pro- 
duction of  heavy  and  continuous  crops  of  fruit 
during  the  previous  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  the  plants 
being  consequently  more  likely  while  in  that  con- 
dition to  experience  a  check  from  a  sudden  and 
unfavourable  change  taking  place  in  the  weather 
after  fire-heat  had  been  dispensed  with,  than  a 
batch  of  young  plants  just  coming  into  bearing 
would  be.  Neither,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  remedy 
for  "  spot  "  on  Cucumber-leaves  to  be  found  in  the 
application  of  liquid  nostrums  at  the  roots. 
Viewing,  from  a  practical  point,  the  "Practical 
Directions  for  Treatment "  given  by  Mr.  George 
Massee  in  his  article  published  in  a  recent  volume 
of  the  Journal  of  tlie  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
entitled  "To  Protect  Cucumbers  and  Tomatos 
from  Fungus,"  and  quoted  in  Mr.  Owen  Thomas's 
interesting  article  (p.  l-SO),  I  am  unable  to  see 
what  possible  good  could  result  from  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  directions  given  in  the  above- 
mentioned  article;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
advice  given  as  to  the  watering  of  Cucumber- 
plants,  when  a  fortniglit  old,  every  third  day 
for  six  weeks  with  a  solution  consisting  of  1  oz.  of 
sulphate  of  copper  dissolved  in  50  gallons  of 
water,  afterwards  applying  a  stronger  dose  every 
fourth  day.  This  advice  should  be  carefully 
considered  before  being  acted  upon  ;  even  the 
application  of  rain-water  only  to  young  plants  a 
fortnight  old  every  third  day  may  have  a  bad 
effect.  H.  W.  Ward. 


CEDRUS  DEODARA  VAR.  ALBA  SPIOA. — In 
reference  to  this  variety  (see  p.  70),  the  trees  are 
growing  in  a  position  facing  the  west,  and  until 
three  years  ago  they  were  much  protected  from 
north-east  and  east  winds.  The  two  trees  growing 
here  came  from  Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Sous' 
nursery,  Bagshot.  If  Mr.  Page  happens  to  be  in 
the  viciuity  of  Ha5lemere  at  any  time,  I  shall  be 
very  pleased  to  show  him  our  trees.  Thos.  Harris 
Lower  Orayswood  Gardens,  Haslemere. 

CRYPTOMERIA  JAPONICA.  —  I  have  much 
jjleasure  in  giving  your  correspondent,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Forbes,  the  cubic  contents  of  the  above  tree, 
quarter  girth  measurement,  which  is  61  by  8  feet, 
28  ft.  5  ins.  over  bark.  The  timber,  however,  is 
notsound.  The  heart  isdecayedfor  some  lOft.from 
the  base  of  the  tree.  The  cubic  contents  would 
be  much  more  if  the  tree  tapered  less.  Growth 
has  been  less  rapid  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  the 
tree  not  making  more  than  from  12  to  11  inches, 
instead  of  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  each  year,  as 
formerly.  I  thank  Mr.  Bartlett  for  his  note  on 
the  Pencarrow  tree.  Mr.  Elwes  WT?ites  me  that 
he  measured  one  slightly  larger  at  Killerton.  Ifc 
would  be  very  interesting  to  know  the  growth 
made  by  the  Coollattin  tree  since  1891.  C.  Page, 
Dropmore  Gardens,  Bucks. 

■ Since  reading  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Page 

and  other  correspondents,  I  have  measured  a 
specimen  of  Cryptomeria  japonica  growing  in 
the  grounds  here.  Its  height  is  45  feet  and  its 
girth  8  feet  at  5  feet  up,  and  11  feet  girth  at 
ground  line.  The  diameter  of  the  branches  is 
35  feet.  There  is  no  account  of  the  time  it 
was  planted,  but  from  inquiries  I  have  made  it 
appears  to  have  been  planted  by  the  late  Sir 
Eichard  Green  Price,  Bt.,  in  1862.  W.  Palliser, 
Norton  Manor  Gardens,  Norton  R.S.O.,  Tiads. 

JASMINUM  NUDIFLORUM. — In  answer  to  the 
enquiry  on  p.  90,  I  may  mention  that  there  are 
in  these  gardens  two  large  plants  growing  in 
warm  and  favourable  positions.  As  a  rule  both 
of  them  flower  profusely  each  year.  This  season, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  frost,  the  plants  have 
presented  a  mass  of  well-developed  and  apparently 
perfect  flowers  for  the  past  eight  or  ten  weeks. 
In  previous  years  I  have  never  noticed  fruits  at 
any  stage  of  growth,  nor  have  I  seen  insects  of 
any  kind  on  the  plants  when  in  bloom.  To-day  I 
have  examined  several  faded  flowers,  but  did  not 
discover  one  that  showed  any  sign  of  fertilisation. 
Occasionally  we  fiad  a  bunch  of  berries  on  the 
large-flowering  jvariety  of  J.  ofiScinale,  but  this 
is  quite  the  exception.  //.  Stark,  Crag  Head, 
Bournemouth. 

ST.  JAMES'S  HALL  AND  ITS  HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. — The  closing  of  this  well-known 
ball  for  public  purposes  serves  as  a  reminder  that 
the  first  National  Rose  Exhibition  was  held  here 
on  July  1,  1858;  and  on  September  23  in  the 
same  year  a  National  Dahlia  Show.  Subsequent 
annual  national  exhibitions  were  held,  either  at 
the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  the  Crystal  Palace, 
ic,  and,  though  the  National  Rose  Society  and 
the  National  Dahlia  Society  were  not  formed  for 
a  few  years  afterwards,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
idea  of  permanent  societies  took  its  inspiration 
from  what  was  done  at  St.  James's  Hall.  Of 
those  who  took  part  in  these  two  exhibitions 
forty-six  years  ago,  how  very  few  indeed  survive  ! 
B.  D. 

THE  GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND. —  Coming 
fresh  from  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Orphan  Fund,  I  took  the  opportunity 
on  the  same  evening,  at  a  largely  attended  meet- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  Kingston  Gardeners' 
Society,  to  lay  the  claims  of  the  Fund  before 
them,  and  earnestly  begged  the  Society  to  take 
some  action  in  support  of  its  objects.  The  pro- 
motion of  a  concert  was  not  favoured,  as  here  we 
are  flooded  with  such  entertainments.  I  suggested 
that  a  collection  in  small  silver  and  coppers  be 
made  at  each  meeting  of  the  members,  and  then 
at  the  expiration  of  the  session  the  entire  amount 
thus  obtained  should  be  sent  to  the  Fund. 
That  suggestion  was  so  far  favoureil  that  the 
hat  was  at  once  passed  round,  and  Ss.  thus  col- 
lected. That  so  good  a  result  will  follow  at  each 
meeting  I  do  not  anticipate,  but  if  some  2s. 
or  3s.  be  collected  the  strain  on  the  members' 
pockets,    and    no     gardener     is    rich,    will    be 
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infinitesimal.  Nevertheless  a  series  of  regular 
meetings  might  enable  a  goodly  sum  to  be 
realised  during  each  year.  I  told  the  members 
that  when  the  annual  election  of  orphans  took 
place  they  coiild  ballot  for  the  privilege  of  repre- 
senting the  society  as  electors.  If  a  society  like 
ours  conld,  for  instance,  raise,  say  d£3,  thus 
obtaining  twelve  votes,  a  good  proportion  of 
members  would  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being 
electors,  and  become  keenly  interested  in  the 
Orphan  Fund  and  its  operations.  There  are 
scores  of  these  mutual  improvement  societies  in 
the  kingdom,  as  reports  of  proceedings  in  the 
papers  from  time  to  time  show,  but  very  few  are 
subscribers  to  the  Orphan  Fund.  Did  all  of 
them  but  make  collections  at  their  meetings  fi'om 
time  to  time,  in  the  way  we  propose  to  do  here,  a 
very  large  sum  might  in  that  way  be  added  to 
the  Fund's  income  yearly.  A.  Bean. 

EARLY  PEACHES. — My  experience  with  the 
variety  Alexander  quite  agrees  with  that  of  Mr. 
Jordan.  Some  years  ago,  when  taking  charge  of 
a  garden  in  the  Midlands,  I  found  a  young  tree 
of  "Alexander"'  growing  in  the  large  Peach- 
house  among  several  others.  As  usual  with  young 
trees  it  had  made  a  quantity  of  strong  sappy 
growths ;  by  judicious  root-pruning  and  partial 
lifting  it  was  brought  into  a  bearing  condition. 
When  re-an-anging  the  large  house  a  year  or  two 
later,  the  tree  was  moved  into  the  early  house,  and 
produced  a  moderate  crop  the  first  season,  the 
fruits  ripening  during  the  month  of  May.  In 
subsequent  seasons  the  house  was  closed  early  in 
January,  and  as  a  rule  we  had  fruits  of  good  size 
and  splendid  colour  ready  in  the  first  week  of 
May.  The  bud  dropping  propensities  were  greatly 
mitigated  by  due  attention  to  watering  the  border, 
freq\ient  syringings  overhead,  and  affording 
abundant  ventilation  during  the  summer,  autumn, 
and  early  winter  months.  I  should  not  have 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  planting  "Alexander" 
Peach  for  early  forcing.  H.  S-,  Boxirnemouth. 

I    should    like    to    support    Mr.   Jordan 

respecting  Alexander  Peach.  Here  at  Castle 
Hill  is  a  tree  that  was  one  of  the  first  sent 
out.  I  believe  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons 
sent  it  here  for  trial  when  the  variety  was  first 
introduced,  about  twenty-seven  years  ago.  It  is 
in  the  early-house,  and  bears  each  year  a  good 
crop  of  Peaches.  The  buds  do  not  drop,  because 
we  afford  plenty  of  water  to  the  roots,  and  we 
commence  to  force  the  tree  very  gently  in  the 
way  Mr.  Jordan  recommended.  Some  of  the 
fruits  ripen  in  the  first  week  in  May,  and 
specimens  have  weighed  from  6  to  8  oz.  each.  I 
can  endorse  all  Mr.  Jordan  has  said  with  regard 
to  drought  being  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief. 
In  visiting  gardens,  I  have  observed  the  com- 
paratively dry  treatment  of  Peach-trees  during 
the  autumn  and  winter  months,  and  have  seen 
the  same  trees  in  the  spring  when  the  buds  have 
dropped.  Jno.  W.  Barks,  Castle  Bill  Gardens, 
Jjletchingley,  Surrey. 

— —  We  have  had  the  varieties  Hale's  Early 
and  Alexander  for  over  eight  years  and  they  have 
not  cast  their  flower  buds.  Neither  variety  shows 
such  a  profusion  of  flowers  as  do  Eoyal  George, 
Noblesse,  Barrington,  and  other  old  English  sorts, 
and,  as  Mr.  Tomlinson  states  (see  p.  91),  some  of 
the  buds  do  not  expand.  They  are  trained  on 
the  front  trellis  of  a  curvilinear  house,  with 
trees  of  Royal  George  and  Lord  Napier  Nec- 
tarine on  the  back  wall.  At  one  time  we  had 
a  tree  of  Eoyal  George  also  on  the  front,  and 
we  then  used  to  close  the  house  the  first  week 
in  November,  but  it  was  as  much  as  we  could 
do  to  get  a  dish  or  two  of  ripe  fruits  the  first 
week  in  May  for  a  special  function.  Now  we  close 
on  January  1,  yet  gather  ripe  Peaches  as  early 
as  we  did  formerly,  but  they  are  from  the  variety 
Alexander.  I  think  most  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
cast  their  buds  if  planted  in  light,  loose  soil,  and 
are  not  afforded  abundance  of  water,  especially 
after  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  and  onwards. 
Out-door  trees  get  more  water  at  that  stage  than 
when  in  active  growth.  Our  soil  is  stiff'  enough 
for  anything.  It'.  P.  R.,  Preston. 

-  THE  GRAPE-VINE  IN  SOUTHERN  ENGLAND.— 
As  a  subject  that  I  have  had  in  mind  for  many 
years,  it  gave  me  much  pleasure  to  peruse  Mr. 
Douglas's  article  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
February  4,  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Grape-vine 


on  warm  walls  in  our  southern  counties.  That 
good  Grapes  can  be  obtained  on  out-of-doors 
Yines,  if  the  culture  is  of  the  right  kind  and 
similar  to  that  afforded  by  the  old  culti- 
vators quoted  by  Mr.  Douglas,  is  capable  of 
proof.  I  have  myself  observed,  as  a  boy,  excel- 
lent Sweetwater,  Parsley-leaved  and  plain-leaved 
varieties.  Black  Morocco,  and  Miller's  Burgundy, 
produced  on  a  south  wall  in  the  gardens  at 
Stanley  Grove,  now  St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea ; 
at  Eden  Lodge,  Kensington  Gore,  where  my 
father  was  head  gardener  for  several  years ;  and 
on  the  roof  of  Vine  Cottage,  which  stood  where 
the  Albert  Hall  was  afterwards  built.  That 
which  was  possible  then  is  equally  so  at  the 
present  date,  although  there  may  now  be  a 
greater  amount  of  smoke  emitted  from  house  and 
factory  chimneys.  The  gardeners  of  two  or  three 
generations  back  were  good  cultivators  of  out-of- 
doors  fruits  generally,  taking  great  pains  with 
the  manuring,  pruning,  and  training  of  the  same, 
seeing  that  glass  structures  of  any  sort  were  less 
common,  owing  to  the  greater  cost  of  construc- 
tion, due  to  the  heavy  duty  on  imported  glass 
and  the  consequent  high  price  of  that  made  in 
this  country.  Thomas  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth, 
advocated  the  employment  of  "  ground  "  vineries, 
which  were  simply  stretches  of  span-roofed  frames 
of  any  length,  according  to  space  and  require- 
ments, with  single  rods  of  Vines  shmg  along  at 
the  apex  of  the  ridge,  about  li  feet  from  the 
ground-level,  and  the  bearing  shoots  trained  on 
either  side  at  intervals  of  li  to  2  feet,  in  the 
same  manner  as  hcuse  Vines  on  the  short-spur 
system.  The  frames  stood  on  a  single  or  double 
line  of  bricks,  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  wood- 
work from  injury  by  damp.  For  affording  extra 
space  a  trench  similar  to  those  thrown  out 
for  Celery  was  recommended.  Rivers  was  a 
man  of  original  and  practical  ideas,  and  to 
make  the  ground  -  vinery  easily  understood 
he  constructed  a  number  of  them  in  his 
nursery  as  object  -  lessons  for  visitors.  He 
also  constructed  "dug-out'*  vineries  having 
lean-to  and  saddle  roofs,  with  and  without  heat- 
ing apparatus.  The  results  were  excellent  in 
every  way,  although  the  means  were  of  the 
roughest  kind,  no  brick  walls,  and  merely  earth 
for  the  floors.  He  did  not  use  the  syringe  much 
on  his  Vines,  the  moisture  arising  from  the  soil, 
more  especially  in  the  unheated  vineries,  being 
sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  Vines  and 
keeping  down  red-spider,  that  plague  in  some 
gardens — in  fact,  the  aearid  could  not  live  in  the 
moist  air  of  these  structures.  Of  course  the 
matter  of  ventilation  received  proper  attention, 
and  mildew  was  imknown.  It  seems  a  pity  such 
inexpensive  adjuncts  to  a  garden  have  dropped 
out  of  use,  for  they  served  many  useful  purposes 
besides  Grape-growing — such,  for  example,  as  the 
protection  of  saladings,  early  Broccoli  and  Cauli- 
flowers in  autumn  and  winter,  and  all  kinds  of 
early  things  in  spring,  as  Peas,  Cauliflowers, 
French  Beans,  Cabbage,  Lettuces,  Onions,  ie. 
F.  Moore. 

HOLLYHOCKS. — It  may  interest  your  readers 
to  hear  that  I  make  a  specialty  of  growing  the 
new  type,  which  are  annuals.  The  quick  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  the  plants  is  not  favourable 
to  the  establishment  of  the  fungus.  The  seeds 
may  be  sown  about  the  end  of  March,  but  if  sown 
later  of  course  they  will  not  commence  flowering 
so  soon.  Young  plants_transplanted  about  the 
beginning  of  May  will  commence  to  bloom  about 
the  end  of  July.  They  will  remain  in  flower 
until  late  in  the  autumn.  The  branches 
that  have  borne  flowers  must  be  cut  away, 
otherwise  all  the  energy  of  growth  will  be 
devoted  to  the  ripening  the  seeds.  It  is  also 
worth  while  mentioning  that  the  plants  are  just 
as  hardy  as  those  of  the  other  types  of  Hollyhocks, 
therefore  plants  may  stand  another  year,  but  I 
prefer  to  grow  them  year  by  year.  I  send  to  your 
address  some  packets  of  seeds  of  each  strain  by 
sample  post  and  beg  you  to  send  these  for  trials 
to  some  of  your  correspondents  interested  in 
Hollyhocks  in  order  that  they  may  try  these  new 
strains.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  the 
double  strain  is  still  not  yet  so  perfectly  double 
as  those  of  the  best  varieties  of  Chafer's  Prize 
strains,  but  nevertheless  the  flowers  are  pretty 
nearly  double,  and  ultimately  I  trust  to  have  a 
strain  that  will  compare  with  the  best  of  any 


type  of  the  biennial  class.  Frederick  Eoemer. 
Quedlinburgh.  [The  seeds  in  question  have  been 
forwarded  for  trial  at  the  garden  of  the  Royai 
Horticultural  Society  at  Wisley.    Ed.] 
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THE   EOYAL    HORTICULTUBAL. 

February  14. — It  will  be  seen  from  the  amount  of 
space  devoted  in  this  issue  to  the  doings  of  the  RoyaI( 
Horticultural  Society,  that  Tuesday  last  was  an  un- 
usually busy  day.  The  attendance  of  Fellows  is. 
alwayp  greater  on  the  day  of  the  annual  meeting, 
than  it  is  at  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society,  and 
exhibitors  seek  to  improve  the  occasion  by  bringing  to- 
the  Hall  as  much  as  possible. 

The  report  printed  below  will  show  what  an  impor- 
tant display  was  made  of  Orchids,  and  the  0e('Hii> 
Committee  reeommenfled  as  many  as  one  First-class. 
Certificate,  four  Botanical  Certificates,  and  two  Awards 
of  Merit  to  novelties. 

The  collection  of  Orchids  from  Jeremiab  Coi.MAy,. 
Esq.,  was  of  great  magnitude  and  excellen<3e. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  four  Awards* 
of  Merit  to  novelties,  but  the  Frcit  AND  Veget.\BLE 
Committee  made  no  Award  at  all. 

All  the  Committees  sat  in  separate  rooms  on  the- 
first  floor,  but  means  should  have^been  taken  to  see- 
that  suflicient  room  and  seats  were  pro\ided  for  the- 
members.  This  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  done  on  future- 
occasions.  The  Society's  officers  have  had  an  extraor- 
dinarv  amount  of  work  to  do  during  the  past  twelve- 
months owing  to  the  change  of  offices,  and  have  done  it 
remarkably  well,  but  in  the  near  future  a  normaR 
condition  of  things  may  be  expected  to  obtain. 

Floral    Committee. 

Present :  Geo.  Faul,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  and  Messrs^ 
H.  B.  May,  C.  T.  Druery,  Juo.  Green,  F.  Page 
Roberts,  (Rev.)  C.  E.  Pearson,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  G. 
Rcuthe,  Chas.  Blick,  Jno.  Jennings,  C.  J.  Salter,  Cbas. 
Dixon,  J.  F.  lIcLeod,  W.  Howe,  W.  Bain,  Charlee 
Jeffries,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush, 
E.  T.  Cook,  James  Hudson,  W.  Cuthbertson,  George- 
Gordon,  W.  P.  I'homson,  W.  J.  James,  Harry  Turner,, 
and  E.  H.  Jenkins. 

Erica  x  A'eitchi,  a  hybrid  from  E.  codonodes  (hisi  ~ 
tanica),  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Son,. 
Exeter.  A  plant  nearly  4  feet  high  and  as  much  in, 
diameter  was  shown  in  flower  from  the  open-air  at 
Exeter.  The  flpwers  are  white,  and  the  habit  of  the 
plant  is  more  Uke  that  of  E.  arborea  than  E.  codonodes. 
The  Committee  recommended  that  the  variety  be  tried- 
out-of-doors  at  Wisley,  it  being  very  valuable  if  it  wilL 
flower  out-of-doors  at  this  season. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Mat,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton,  set  up  a  large  collection  of  omamentaP. 
foliage  plants— Codi;eums  (Crotons),  DracKnas,  Ferns, 
Caladiums,  Palms,  Dieffenbachias,  Begonia  Rex,  &o. 
A  batch  of  Adiantum  Farleyense  occupied  the  centre  of 
the  group,  and  au  excellent  collection  of  Dracajnas  was-- 
staged  to  the  right  of  these  plants  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Wm.  CoTBnsn  &  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  put  up- 
a  liandsomc  group  of  forced  flowering  plants — Mag- 
nolias, Lilac,  Staphylea  colchica,  numerous  species  of 
Prunus  and  Pyrus,  Spirrea  prunifolia,  Rhododendrons, 
&c.  Magnolia  Leime  was  noticed  with  its  claret- 
coloured  petals,  also  a  grand  plant  of  M.  Halleana 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  HiLL  &  SON,  Barrowflcld  Nurseries, 
Lower  Edmonton,  displayed  a  group  of  choice  specimer.! 
Ferns  (Silver  Baiiksian  Medal). 

Jlessrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's  Road^ 
Chelsea,  exhibited  some  excellently  flowered  plants  of 
Primula  >:  kewensis,  Eupatorium  vernale,  Coleus- 
thyrsoideus,  Chciranthus  x  kewensis,  and  a  large  group- 
of  pot  plants  of  Loropetalum  chinense. 

Rev.  H.  BrcKSTON,  Sutton  Hall,  Derby  (gr.  Mr. 
Shambrook),  staged  a  number  of  pot  plants  of  Cycla- 
men. The  plants  were  of  large  size,  perhaps  not  as. 
compact  as  is  desirable,  but  well  and  plentifully 
flowered  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

BIr.  K.  Drost,  Kew  Nurseries,  Richmond,  showed  a 
number  of  plants  of  Hippeastruras  (Amaryllis).  Colour, 
form  and  substance  of  the  flowers  were  all  alike 
superior  in  quality  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  AMBROSE  &  SoN.s,  Cheshunt,  staged  » 
miscellaneous  collection   of  greenhouse  plants,   Cine- 
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srarias,   Carnations,   Eucliaris  sraudil!ora,    Tulij »,    &c. 

((Bronze  Bauksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Hugsh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park  Nurseries, 
Enfield,  staged  a  small  exhibit  of  greenhouse  subjects, 
Acacias,  Ferns,  Boronia  megastigma,  Orange  plants  in 

"fruit,  &c. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond, 

.  Siu'iej,  included  in  their  exhibit  a  new  Dracena  with 
narrow,  vinous-coloured  leaves,    named    The    Queen ; 

several  pot  plants  of  Loropetalum  cliiuense,  &c. 

Chinese  Primulas. 

Several  of  the  leading  firms  of  seedsmen  displayed 
large  groups  of  Chinese  Primidas,  and  these,  with  their 
bright  colours  gave  a  very  pleasing  appearance  to  the 
Jiall. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  Holborn,  filled  a  side 
"of  one  of  the  long  tables  with  a  collection  of  these 
ilowers,  exhibiting  batches  of  plants  in  their  respective 
-colours.  The  plants  represented  a  verj'  desirable  strain 
•ol  this  popular  flower.  A  batch  of  plants  of  the 
"  stellata '"  type  occupied  the  centre  of  this  group. 
The  variety  Princess  of  AVales  was  prominent  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

As  growers  of  the  Chinese  Primula,  Messrs.  Sutton 
.&  Sons,  Reading,  are  difficult  to  excel.  For  excellence 
■of  habit  and  for  brilliancy  and  variety  of  colours,  the 
group  displayed  by  this  firm  was  most  remarkable. 
Each  plant  was  shapely,  with  foliage  in  due  proportion 
t£o  the  inflorescence.  They  made  a  pleasing  impression, 
and  gave  evidence  of  the  great  care  and  judgment 
'displayed  in  their  cross-breeding,  selection,  and  culti- 
vation. The  collection  entirely  filled  an  extensive 
table,  the  groups  on  either  side  being  marked  off  by 
■a  line  of  Cineraria  plants  running  the  whole  length 
•of  the  table.  Among  the  few  varieties  our  space 
jjermits  us  to  mention  are  The  Czar  (a  handsome  type, 
with  deep  lavender  or  blue-coloured  fiowers).  Crimson 
King  (deep  crimson),  The  Duchess  hybrids  of  all 
shades  of  colour,  The  Pearl,  and  His  Majesty  (a  hand- 
;3ome,  semi-double  white  variety)  {Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Cannell  k  Sons,  Swanley,  also  made  an 
imposing  elisplay  of  these  flowers.  The  strain  is  of  a 
robust  nature,  with  massive  foliage  and  bold  heads  of 
."flowers,  a  type  which  finds  favour  with  many  growers. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  colours  excellent,  making 
.admirable  subjects  for  decorative  effect.  The  stellata 
type  was  largely  represented  in  this  collection,  among 
•which  was  a  new  variety  nameJ'Miss  Ellen  Wiilmott. 
Messrs.  Cannell's  strain  of  "  Giant  Mixed ''  is  com- 
iznendable  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  W.  Paljier,  Andover  Nurseries,  Andover, 
-Hants,  staged  a  large  batch  of  a  double-flowered  variety 
-of  Primula  sinensis  named  Queen  Alexandra.  This  is 
•a  tall,  free-flowering  variety,  with  soft,  blush-coloured 
^petals,  the  habit  of  plant  being  intermediate  between 
•that  of  the  ordinary  and  of  the  stellata  type.  The 
i-emaiuder  of  the  table  was  furnished  with  plants  of 
-tanother  \'ariety  named  Island  Queen,  carrying  flowers 
•of  a  releasing  soft  pink  colour  f Silver  Banksian  Medal). 
A  flne  spray  of  flowers  of  aa  interesting  plant  was 
•exhibited  by  F.  A.-  Be  VAN,  Esq.,  Trent  Park,  New 
Barijet  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  Parr),  in  Bryophyllum  calycinum. 
This  plant  freely  produces  bulbils  from  the  edges  of  its 
-leaves,  and  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a  plant  tha,t 

reproduces  itself  in  that  manner.  An  allied  species, 
-B.  crenatuni,  was  figured  in  these  pages  January  24, 

1903,  p.  m. 

ALPINE  PLANTS. 
A  large    exhibit   of    Alpine    plants   was  set  up  by 

Messrs.  yC.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  who 
-arranged  their  exhibit  in  a  natural  manner,  introducing 
jjieces  of  rockwork  in  the  grou)).     Many  choice  plants 

were  shown  in  flower.  "We  noticed  Tulip  Kauffmann- 
'iana    coccinea    and   T.    K.    aurantiaca ;    Iris   porsica, 

Danfordi,  reticulata,    Krelagei,    and   numerous  other 

-species;  Narcissus  minimus,  &c. 

-Messrs.  Bakk  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covcnt  Garden, 
■contributed  a  good  display  of  early -flowering  species, 

such    as    Irises,     Snowdrops,     Anemones,    Saxifrages, 

■  Scillas,    &c.     Among   other  species  of  Narcissus,    we 

tJioticed  the  delicate  N.  Cyclamineus  in  flower. 

The  Fox  Hill  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston, 

Kent,  set  uj)  numerous  pots  and  pans  of  such  plants  as 

Irises,  Crocuses,    Colchicums,    Hepaticas,    Saxifragas, 

Anemones,    including    many    fine    varieties    and    rare 

species.    The  collective  exhibit  [jresented  quite  a  splash 

of  colour.     The  charming  Narcissus  Clusii  was  noticed 

in  flower  (Silver  Banksian  filedal). 
Messrs.    Geo.   Jackman  &  Son,   Wokiug  Nursery, 
,  Surrey,    staged    tliree    boxes    containing    "  iVlpines," 

including  a  large  number  of  plants  of  Cyclamen  Coum, 


and  of  C.  ibericum  in  varieties.  Irises  were  well 
displayed,  I.  Danfordi,  I.  Heldreichi,  &c.  (Bronze 
Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Thos.  Ware,  Feltham,  showed  an  excellent 
collection  of  Alpine  and  hardy  plants  in  flower; 
Primula  obconica  and  its  varieties  were  prominent, 
Crocuses,  Irises,  Hepaticas,  Saxifragas,  and  a  host  of 
similar  plants,  all  presented  in  first-class  condition, 
made  a  commendable  exlubit.  Plants  of  Sarracenia 
flava  were  shown  in  flower  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  JOHN  Peed  &  Son  exhibited  numerous  pans 
of  Saxifragas^,  most  of  tlio  garden  species  being 
represented,  also  Sedums,  Sempervivums,  Hutchinsia 
alpina,  &c,  A  bo.x  contained  succulent  plants  such  as 
Aloes,  Echeverias,  Opuutias,  &c. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Blere,  Knutsford,  Cheshire, 
staged  a  few  Christmas  Ruses,  Blue  Primroses,  &c. 

Messrs.  J,  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  arranged  a 
small  rockery  in  which  weru  jjlanted  numerous  Alpine 
and  early- flowering  hardy  plants  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Millmead, 
Guildford,  contributed  a  small  number  of  hardy  plants 
and  "  Alpines  "  in  flower,  Galanthus  Elwesii,  Hupatica 
triloba,  Bulbocodium  vernum,  kc. 

Awards. 

Carcx  Vilinorini.~A  ]'Iant  with  extremely  narrow 
green  leaves  was  shown  under  this  name  by  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.  The  numerous 
leaves  droop  arch-like  in  a  most  graceful  manner,  aud 
the  plant  when  cultivated  in  3-inch  or  4-inch  pots 
would  be  very  suitable  fur  furnishing  vases.  The 
leaves  appear  only  to  get  about  5  inches  high  before 
drooping,  and  5-inch  pots  as  shown  are  therefore  rather 
too  large  to  obtain  the  iiest  effect  from  the  plant 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Crocus  chriisanthus  wiricty.  —  Miss  Willmott, 
V.M.H.,  exhibited  a  ]>lant  with  white  flowers,  appa- 
rently near  to  the  varii'ty  albidus.  It  had  bluish- 
purple  marks  on  the  exterior  of  the  three  outer 
segments,  and  a  yellow-culuured  base  in  the  interior  of 
the  flower.  The  flowers  were  exceedingly  pretty,  and 
the  bright  orange  -  red  -  coloured  pistil  very  effective 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Priianla  sinensis  ^^ His  Majesty.'''' — This  is  a  double- 
flowering  variety  of  the  Chinese  Primula,  similar  to 
those  frequently  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sutton  k  Sons, 
but  having  larger,  finer  flowers  of  pure  white.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  k  Sons,  Reading  (Award  of  Merit). 

Rose  Prince  dc  Bulfjaric. — A  very  beautiful  Tea  Rose 
of  warm  piuk  coloxir,  the  outer  petals  becoming  pure 
white,  of  good  form  and  at  present  proving  itself  a 
first-class  varietj'  for  forcing.  Showji  by  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Sons,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshuut  (Award  of 
Merit). 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair  ;  and 
Messrs.  Jas.  0'Brien(Hon.  Sec),  DeB.  Crawshav,  Francis 
Wellesley,  J.  \V.  Potter,  R.  Brooman- White,  W. 
Bo-xall,  W.  H.  Young,  H.  J.  Chapman,  J.  W.  Odell, 
H.  G.  Morris,  A.  A.  McBean,  H.  T.  Pitt,  G.  F.  Moore, 
J.  Douglas,  W.  Cobb,  H.  A.  Tracej-,  J.  Charlesworth, 
H,  Ballantine,  W.  A.  Bilney,  F,  W.  Ashton,  T.  W. 
Bond,  H.  Little,  W.  Bolton,  and  Harry  J.  Veitch. 

The  great  attraction  was  the  very  fine  group  of 
Orchids  occupying  the  luoad  end  staging  and  running 
the  whole  width  of  the  Hall,  staged  by  Jeremiah 
COLaiAN,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park  (gr.,  Mr.  AY.  P.  Bomid),  and 
for  which  the  Society's  Gold  Medal  was  awarded,  and 
also  the  Lindley  Medal,  for  excellence  of  culture. 
The  group  was  made  up  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
plants  referred  to  in  our  report  of  the  Gatton  Park 
Orchids  at  p.  100,  and  the  effect!  k-e  staging,  with 
a  backing  of  Palms  and  carpeting  of  Maidenhair  Ferns 
and  other  foliage  plants,  was  very  cleverly  carried  out 
by  Sir.  Bound.  In  the  centre  was  a  group  of  Epiden- 
drum  X  Boundii,  fronted  by  a  white  L;elia  anceps. 
On  each  side,  high  up  at  the  back,  were  collections  of 
hybrid  Calanthes,  the  Dendrobiums  forming  the  body 
of  the  group. 

Baron  Sir  H.  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham  (gr., 
Mr.  Ballantine),  was  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal 
for  a  ver^'  fine  group  of  rare  Orchids.  The  Odonto- 
glossnms  were  well  represented,  the  spotted  crispums 
having  for  their  best  the  perfectly  -  shaped,  finely- 
marked  O.  c.  Veitchianuni,  still  one  of  the  finest ; 
O.  X  Adrians  Victoria  Regina,  a  great  l>eauty  ; 
O.  Hallii  xanthodon,  fine  O.  x  Wilckeanum,  O.  nc- 
vadense,  tand  others  ;  two  arrangements  of  the  hand- 
some Calanthe  x  Baron  Schriider  and  C.  Regnicri  ; 
Cypripedium  x  Baron  Scliioder,  very  finely  marked 
with  purple ;  C.  x  Latiiamianum,  C,  x  Calypso, 
C.   insigne  Sander;e,   and  other  Cypripediums,    each 


with  several  flowers  ;  varieties  of  Cattleya  Tjrianas, 
including  the  old  and  fine  C.  T.  Russelliana  ;  Dendro- 
bium  aureum  album  and  some  pretty  hybrid  Dendrobes ; 
Masdevallias,  Sophrouitis  grandiflora,  &c. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  k  Co..  Heaton,  Bradford, 
secured  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  for  a  very  excellent 
group  in  which  the  middle  portion  was  made  up  of  fifty 
fine  and  well -bloomed  specimens  of  Phahenopsis  Schil- 
leriana,  with  one  plant  of  the  rare  P.  sumatrana.  At 
the  end  of  the  group,  were  selections  of  fine  hybrid 
Orchids,  including  the  showy  and  favourite  Lielio- 
Cattleya  x  Charlesworthii,  L.-C.  x  Sunray,  L.-C. 
X  luminosa,  L.-C.  x  Andromeda,  L.-C.  x  Mjra, 
Cattleya  x  Octave  Doin,  Brasso-Cattleya  x  Digbyano- 
Warscewiczii,  and  other  hybrids  of  Brassavola  Dig- 
byana.  The  Odontoglossums  included  some  good  Q 
crispum,  a  very  handsome  and  finely -shaped  O.  X 
ardentissimum  heavily  marked  with  rose-purple,, 
Dendrobium  atroviolaceum,  Trichopilia  suavis,  &c. 

Messrs.  Sander  k  Sons,  St.  Albans  and  Bruges, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  small  group 
of  very  remarkable  species  and  hybrids.  The  species 
included  the  superb  new  Cymbidium  Sanderi  and  the 
new  white  Vanda  Watsoni  (for  both  see  Awards),  good 
Odontoglossum  crispum  including  spotted  varieties, 
Spathoglottis  Amesiana,  and  several  singidar  botanical. 
Orchids.  The  finest  of  the  hybrids  were  the  noble 
Odontoglossum  x  Harryano-crispum  Rex  (Harryanum 
X  crispum  Rex),  raised  at  Bruges,  and  which  in  its  very 
fine  colour  shows  the  effect  of  the  fine  blotched  O.  cris- 
pum Rex.  The  flowers  on  the  small  plant  measured 
4^  inches  diagonally  ;  the  "sepals  pale  yellow  nearly 
covered  with  large  red-purple  blotches;  petals  similarly 
coloured,  but  with  smaller  markings ;  lip  white,  with 
rose-purple  spots  in  front  of  the  yellow  crest.  Other 
pretty  hybrids  were  O.  x  blando-nobile  (blandum 
X  nobile  (Pescatorei),  white,  spotted  with  purple: 
O.  X  loochristyense  Sander's  variety,  very  rich  in 
colour  ;  good  O.  x  Wilckeanum,  Cypripedium  x  Helen 
II.  pulchrum,  &c. 

NouMAN  C.  COOKSON,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam  (gr., 
Blr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  secured  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for 
an  interesting  group  of  Odontoglossums,  L;elio-Cat^ 
tleyas,  kc.  The  Lielio-Cattleyas,  most  of  which  had 
the  rare  yellow  L.-C.  x  Ernesti  Princess  Olga  as  one 
parent,  were  grown  and  flowered  in  three  years  from 
the  seed.  They  were  of  pretty  shades  of  yellow  tinged 
with  pink,  and  with  ruby -crimson  fronts  to  the 
labellum.  The  varieties  shown  were  Ladio- Cattleya  x 
Oakwood  Alpha  (Ernesti  Princess  Olga  x  L.  Schroderas), 
L.-C.  -■  Oakwood  Beta  Lord  Rothschild  x  callisto- 
glossa  (resembling  L.-C.  x  callistoglossa  in  colour), 
L.-C.  X  Oakwood  Gamma  (L.  Jongheana  x  L.-C.  x 
Ernesti  Princess  Olga),  and  L.-C.  x  Oakwood  Delta 
(C.  Scbruderse  x  L.-C.  x  Ernesti  Princess  Olga). 
The  group  also  contained  the  handsomely  blotched 
Odontoglossum  crispum  ^Lindeni,  O.  c.  xanthotes 
Cooksoniifi,  O.  c.  Cooksonianum,  O.  c.  purpurasc^ns, 
and  the  bright  yellow,  brown-blotched  O.  x  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  fine  purjile-blotched  O.  x  Wilcke- 
anum Sibyl.  Also  Cypripedium  >:  Orion  bellum, 
cream-white  with  numerous  purple  spots. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  k  Sons,  Chelsea,  were  awarded 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  neat  group  including 
Lielio-Cattleya  x  Pallas,  L.-C.  x  Violetta,  L-C.  x 
warnhamensis,  L.-C.  x  Haroldiana,  La?lia  x  Mrs. 
Clratrix,  the  bright  yellow  Dendrobium  x  Ophir,  two 
forms  of  Calanthe  gigas,  the  variety  excellens  very  fine 
in  colour ;  and  C^pripediums,  Phala?nopsis,  kc. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  k  Co.,  staged  a  small  group  of 
very  pretty  forms  of  Cattleya  Trianie,  Cypripediums, 
and  the  showy  Laelio- Cattleya  x  Captain  Percy  Scott 
Bush  Hill  Park  variety. 

Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  had  a  very  pretty 
group  in  which  the  varieties  of  Dendrobium  nobile 
were  very  fine,  including  D,  n.  Cypheri,  D.  n.  no- 
biliu.s,  D.  u.  Araesiie,  D.  n.  pulcherrimum,  &c.  ;  also 
Cattleya  x  caluramata,  Masdevallia  gargautua,  Cypri 
pedium  X  aureum  virgiuale,  C.  x  Swinburnei,  &c. 

Franci-s  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westficld,  Woking  (gr., 
Mr.  Hopkins),  showed  Cattleya  x  chococnsis  "AVcst- 
field  variety,''  a  charming  white  flower  with  distinct 
purple  and  yellow  markings  in  the  throat ;  C.  Triai^a; 
"  Laura,"  white  with  lemon-yellow  disc  and  slight  pink 
tinge  on  the  lip,  &c. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bait..  Burford  (gr.,  Mr. 
W.  H.  White),  showed  Dendrobiiun  x  Euryalus 
pvu-puiascens,  as  fine  in  colour  as  1).  nobile  nobilius  ; 
tjie  pretty  Cypripedivim  x  Watsoni,  and  three  others 
(see  Awards). 

W.  JL  Al'PLKTON,  Esq.,  AN'ostonsuper-Marc  (gr., 
ftlr.  Brooks),  sent  Cyiuipedium  x  Leeanum  Applc- 
toni?*,  and  C.  Daphne  (cxul  x  Charlesworthii). 
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Mr.  John  Robson,  AltrinchaTn,  sent  Cypripedium  x 
aureola,  of  the  C.  x  aureum  clasp. 

F.  AV.  Moore,  Es-q.,  Roval  Botanic  Gardens,  Glas- 
nevin,  Dublin,  showed  the  fine  jellow  Mormodes 
badium  luteuni. 

J.  Bbadshaw,  Esq.,  Soutbgate  fgr.,  Mr.  Wbite- 
legge),  showed  Ljcaste  Skinntri  "Glorv,"'  andCattleja 
Trianfe  *'  Fairy  Queen." 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Eostlyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr.,  Mr. 
Thurgood),  showed  Cypripcdium  Eoxallii  Rosslyn 
variety,  and  Laelia  anceps  Schroderiana  Rosslyn 
variety. 

Captain  G.  L.  Holford,  C.I.B.,  Westonbirt  (gr. 
Mr.  Alexander),  showed  Sophronilis  rosea. 

H.  S.  GooDSON,  Esq.,  Putney  (gr.  Mr.  G.  E.  Day), 
sent  Cypripedium  x  Katheriiie  (insigne  Sanderte  x 
superbiens). 

De  E.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  showed 
the  creamy-white,  brown-spotted  Odontoglossum  x 
loochristyense  "Theodora,"  a  marvel  of  good  culture, 
bearing  a  very  strong  spike  of  floweis  and  a  large  seed 
capsule  on  the  last  spike  ;  also  L;elia  anceps  HoUi- 
dayana  rosefieldiensis,  and  Theodora. 

C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  "Warnham  Court  (gr.  Mr.  Dun- 
can), sent  Lselio-Cattleya  x  bletchleyensis  "Eric 
Lucas,"  of  fine  colour,  and  good  specimens  of  Cypri- 
pedium X  Lathamianum  superbum,  and  C.  Calypso, 
Warnham  Court  variety. 

Awards. 

First-class  Certificate. 
Cyvihidium  Sanderi.  — A  grand  new  species  of 
totally  distinct  character,  imported  by  Messrs.  Saxder 
&  Sons,  St.  Albans.  The  2-feet-long  scape  rises  erect 
and  bore  on  the  top  in  this  case  three  large  flowers  in 
some  degree  resembling  those  of  the  bestC.  cburneum, 
but  structurally  different.  The  jilant  flowered  on  an 
imported  spike,  and  four  other  flowers  on  the  spike 
were  not  developed.  Flowers  Si  inches  across,  sepals 
and  petals  white,  slightly  tinted  with  pink  and  with 
small  purple  spots  at  the  base.  The  lip,  which  is  the 
Jaeautiful  feature  of  the  flower,  is  large,  the  side  lobes 
curved  to  the  column,  the  front  lobe  expanded,  white 
with  a  most  beautiful  tracery  of  rose-purple  dotted 
lines  on  both  side  and  front  lobes.  From  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Sons, 

Botanical  Certificates. 

Va)ida  Watsoni,  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
and  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons.  —  See  Gardat^rs' 
Chronicle,  February  11,  p.  82,  Growth  of  V.  Kim- 
balliana.     Flowers  white. 

Odontoglossum  liliijloruiny  from  Baron  ScHRiiOER. — 
An  extremely  rare  Orchid  of  the  form  of  O.  ramosissi- 
mum.     Flowers  pink  with  a  few  piirple  spots. 

Dendrohium  cymhidioidcs,  from  F.  MoORE,  Esq., 
Glasnevin,  Dublin.— This  is  the  true  plant,  and  very 
distinct  from  the  one  so  named  in  gardens  {Gardencn^ 
Chronicle,  January  7,  p.  15).  Sepals  and  petals 
yellowish  ;  lip  white  marked  with  purple. 

Dendrohium  aiaulum,  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart. — A  graceful  white  Australian  species. 

Awards  of  5[erit. 

Cypripcdiuvi  x  LconifV  (Crai^enicr  callosum  x  insif/nc 
Harejield  Hall),  from  J.  F.  Craven,  Esq.,  Beeches, 
Keighley,  Yorks  (gr.,  Mr.  Corney).— A  sfately  hybrid, 
much  resembling  C.  insigne  Ilarcfield  Hall,  but  broader 
and  with  more  white  in  the  dorsal  sepal. 

Cypripedium  X  Honnoria-  {Drurii  x  Godefroi/(v  leu- 
cochilum),  from  W.  M.  Appleton,  Esq. — Flower  ivory- 
white  dotted  with  purple,  and  bearing  a  purple  line  up 
the  petals. 

Cultural  Commendation. 

To  Mr.  W.  H.  AVhite,  gr.  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  for  a  large  pan  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora  with 
sixty  flowers. 

To  Mr.  Stables,  gr.  to  De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  for 
Odontoglossum  triumphans  leopardinum  with  a 
branched  spike  of  thirty-five  flowerf--. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Jos.  Cheal,  Esq..  in  the  Chair,  and  Messrs. 
S.  Mortimer,  Thos.  Arnold,  Ed.  Beckett,  Alex.  Dean, 
F.  Q.  Lane.  AV.  Pope,  Jas.  Gibson,  Geo.  Keif,  G. 
Reynolds,  H.  Markham.  W.  H.  Divers,  G.  Norman, 
J.  Willard,  Geo.  "Wythes,  Owen  Thomas,  J.  Lyne, 
W.  Foupart,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  H.  Parr,  and  Chas. 
Foster. 

A  magnificent  collection  of  Apples  was  staged  by 
Messrs.  G.  Lunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  Kent.  The 
collection  comprised  most  of  the  best-known  varieties, 
exhibited  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and  formed 
probably  one  of  the  finest  displays  of  these  fruits  ever 
seen  at  such  a  late  period  in  the  season.     The  excep- 


tional season  no  doubt  accounted  for  the  possibility 
of  showing  such  meritorious  fruit ;  but  to  this 
must  be  added  the  skill  in  cultivation  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  means  for  keeping  the  fruits.  The  display  was 
awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 

Although  Apples  were  so  excellently  displayed  from 
Kent,  a  collection  from  Herefordshire  put  u])  by  the 
King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  King's  Acre,  Hereford, 
was  very  meritorious,  for  the  colour  and  finish  of 
the  individual  fruits  were  extraordinary,  such  varieties 
as  Blenheim  Pippin  being  rosy-red  all  over,  reminding 
one  of  such  highly- coloured  varieties  as  "Worcester 
Pearmain  {Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal). 

Oswald  P.  Serocold,  Esq.,  Taplow  Hill,  Taplow 
(gr.,  Mr.  R.  Bullock),  staged  thirty-five  dishes  of 
Apples,  principally  of  dessert  varieties.  The  speci- 
mens were  not  over-large  in  size,  but  were  of  excellent 
finish,  some  fruits  of  Blenheim  Pippin  being  especially 
note woi thy  in  appearance  (Silver  Eanksian  Medal). 


ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  one-hundred  and-first  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last  at  the 
Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  V.M.H.,  the 
President,  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  large 
gathering  of  Fellows. 

After  the  minutes  ot  the  last  annual  meeting  had 
been  confirmed,  about  a  hundred  new  members  were 
elected. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  was  taken  as  read. 
The  President,  in  moving  its  adoption,  said  :  It  is 
now  my  duty  to  make  a  few  remarks  with  regard  to 
the  Report  that  has  been  circulated  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Society.  In  the  first  place  I  think 
that  we,  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  Fellows  of 
this  Society,  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  our- 
selves upon  what  has  taken  place  during  the  Centenary 
year.  I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  a  very  old  Fellow 
of  the  Society,  the  Rev.  Honywood  D'Ombrain.  He 
is  not  only  an  old  member  of  the  Society,  but  as  he 
has  arrived  at  an  advanced  age  he  is,  unfortunately, 
unable  to  be  among  us.  He  says  :  "When  I  contrast 
the  present  flourishing  condition  of  the  Society  with 
what  it  was  in  the  dark  Jays  at  South  Kensington,  I 
cannot  but  rejoice  at  the  change  which  has  taken 
place."  There  is  nobody  in  this  room  who  does  not 
heartily  reciprocate  the  feelings  expressed  by  our 
friend  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  great  interest  taken 
in  the  art  and  craft  of  Horticulture  throughout  the 
country  and  throughout  all  ranks,  I  think  it  must  be  a 
subject  of  congratulation  that  the  Society  has  arrived 
at  its  present  position  with  every  prospect  of  main- 
taining that  position. 

The  Hali>. 
AVith  regard  to  the  doings  of  the  past  year,  of  course 
the  central  occurrence  was  the  opening  of  this  Hall  and 
this  building  by  his  Majesty  the  King  and  her  Majesty 
the  Queen.  His  Majesty  has  invariably  shown  a  warm 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society.  He  subscribed 
to  the  funds  for  building  this  Hall,  as  did  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His  Majesty  was  also 
present  at  the  show  in  the  Temple  Gardens  last  year, 
accompanied  by  the  Queen.  Her  Majesty  was  like- 
wise present  at  tlie  very  beautiful  show  held  in  the 
grounds  of  Holland  House. 

We  have  now  seen  a  little  of  the  capacity  and  the 
utility  of  this  Hall,  and  we  know  that,  although  it 
l)rovides  us  with  abundant  accommodation,  it  does  not 
provide  us  with  any  too  much.  AVe  know  that  it  is 
admirably  lighted,  and  that  it  is  well  pro]K>rtioned. 

(Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  here  read  a  paragraph  from 
one  of  the  leading  papers  testifying  to  the  excellent 
acoustic  properties  of  the  Hall.) 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  from  the  subject  of  the  Hall 
without  saying  a  word  of  regret  at  the  absence  of 
Baron  Schroder,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much.  The 
Baron  is  in  the  Riviera,  and  I  am  sure  we  are 
all  glad  to  learn  from  his  gardener  that  his  health 
is  better  than  it  has  been.  He  unfortunately  caught 
a  severe  cold  when  he  was  going  out,  and  was  confined 
to  his  bed  We  are  proposing  to  put  up,  a  tablet  to 
commemorate  the  connection  of  Baron  Schroder  with 
this  Hall  Not  only  has  the  Barou  subscribed  most 
liberally  to  our  funds,  but  he  has  Imrne  the  expense 
of  [transferring  and]  furnishing  the  Lindley  Library — a 
costly  operation^and  he  has  used  his  influence  with 
his  friends  to  induce  them  to  subscribe  towards  the 
building  fund. 

The  Report  of  the  CounciJ  enters  so  largely  into  all 
that  is  to  be  said  with  regard  to  the  present  position  of 
the  Society  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to 
detain  you  at  any  length, 

WlSLEY. 

I  may  say  a  word  with  regard  to  one  other  matter 
of  the  greatest  possible  importance  during  the  past 
year,  and  that  is  the  acquisition  of  our  new  garden. 
The  Society  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  our 
friend  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury  for  his  generosity  in  this 
matter.  In  common,  I  dare  say,  with  many  here 
present,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  late 
Mr.   Wilson    for    many   years,    and    on    many    occa- 


sions I  had  the  pleasure  of  going  round  his  most 
interesting  gardens.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine- 
that  a  more  fortunate  chance  should  have  occurretl 
than  that  which  enabled  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury  to 
purchase  this  laud  and  to  present  it  to  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  I  can  bear  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  gardens.  I  went 
over  the  ground  on  two  or  three  occasions  during  tha 
spring,  and  on  every  occasion  it  was  a  perfect  feast  of 
interest  and  fiowers  ;  and  I  strongly  recommend  those 
who  desire  to  see  Primulas,  Irises,  and  a  vast  variety 
of  hardy  plants,  to  go  there  during  the  proper  seasons. 
Of  course,  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Society  to  do  a 
great  deal  at  Wisley.  The  garden,  as  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  was  a  hardy  plant  garden,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Society  it  has  been  necessary  to  b\iilc3 
ranges  of  hothouses  and  plant-houses  and  residencca 
for  the  Superintendent  and  the  fruit  foreman.  A 
good  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  in  that  diiection- 
Fortunately  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  for  the  remainder 
of  the  Chiswick  lease  a  sum  of  about  £4,700,  and  that 
will  go  far  to  cover  the  outlay  at  Wisley.  Then  with 
regard  to  paragraph  7.  which  refers  to  the  desire  of* 
the  Council  to  establish  a  laboratory  for  scientific  and 
experimental  research  in  matters  relating  to  plant  life- 
Sucli  a  laboratory  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  present 
in  this  country,  unless  you  include  Rotbamsted,  which 
for  agricultural  purposes  has  been  of  the  greatest 
possible  value.  We  wish  to  have  a  laboratory  at 
Wisley  to  deal  with  more  strictly  garden  interests  ant? 
garden  work.  Already  a  very  eminent  gentleman  has 
offered  to  institute  some  experiments  there.  It  will  cost 
us  very  little  beyond  a  small  honorarium.  I  am  not  Ai 
liberty  to  mention  the  details  at  present,  but  I  can 
assure  you  it  was  an  offer  which  would  be  received 
with  the  greatest  possible  acclamation  by  everybody  in. 
this  room. 

Deputations. 

The  position  of  our  Society  in  the  world  of  horticul-^ 
ture  is  more  and  more  being  recognised  by  foreign 
nations.  That  is  shown  by  the  desire  of  foreign' 
Societies,  when  they  have  meetings,  anniversaries, 
jubilees,  or  whatever  the  occasion  may  be,  that  we 
should  send  deputations  to  take  part  in  their  celebra- 
tions. We  have  received  an  invitation  from  Paris  to 
attend  the  great  International  Horticultural  Exhibitioii 
which  is  to  be  held  in  May,  1005.  That  has  been 
accepted,  and,  among  other  good  things,  it  will  help  to 
accentuate,  so  far  as  horticulture  is  concerned,  the 
Vcniente  cordiale  which  already  exists  between  our- 
selves and  our  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  th« 
water.  Similarly,  we  have  received  an  invitation  to* 
take  part  in  the  Jubilee  of  the  Royal  Caledoniaa 
Society. 

Then  we  all  deeply  regret  the  loss  of  some  verr 
eminent  members.  One  of  them,  whose  memory  will 
always  be  green  with  us,  and  to  whom  we  were  greatly 
attached,  was  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  whose  death  is 
a  very  great  loss  to  horticulture :  and  there  are  the 
Rev.  C.  Wolley-Dod,  Mr.  Hermann  Herbst,  and  othera 

TuE  State  of  the  Society. 
The  Report  speaks  of  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
Society.  The  numerical  increase  during  last  year  wa» 
914,  and  the  total  number  of  Fellows  and  affiliatetl 
societies  is  now  8300.  There  are  no  fewer  than  eight 
pages  of  aftiliated  societies,  and  more  and  more  the 
country  societies  are  endeavouring  to  associate  then> 
selves  with  this  Society. 

The  Journal. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  exaggerate  ono* 
important  branch  of  the  Society's  work,  and  that  is  the 
Journal.  The  Journal,  as  you  know,  is  a  model  of 
what  such  a  production  should  be.  It  is  very  different 
from  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago  when  we  first  left 
South  Kensington.  Enormous  strides  have  been  mad>a 
in  its  utility  in  every  shape  and  way.  The  Journal 
contains  not  only  a  vast  number  of  most  interes-ting 
papers,  lectures  and  reports,  but  it  is  also  very  admir- 
ably illustrated,  and  I  venture  to  say  the  labours  of 
our  Secretary  in  editing  the  Journal  and  in  furthering 
the  interests  of  the  Society,  it  would  be  impossible  t*> 
exaggerate.  I  venture  to  say  that  if  anyone  were- 
called  upon  to  purchase  an  illustrated  volume  of  suck 
dimensions,  he  would  probably  have  to  pay  a  guinea 
for  it.  The  Council  are  naturally  very  anxious 
to  again  thank  the  contributors  to  the  Journal — 
the  writers,  the  compilers  of  abstracts,  and  others  ; 
their  work  is  of  the  greatest  possible  value,  and  that 
value  is  recognised  by  all  kindred  societies  which  ex- 
change their  publications  with  the  Royal  Horticultiual 
Society. 

The  Lindley  Library. 

There  is  one  thing  in  connection  with  paragraph  IT 
I  must  not  omit.  Not  only  has  the  Library  been 
liberally  furnished  by  Baron  Schroder,  but  we  have 
received  a  donation  from  a  source  from  which  we  couM 
hardly  have  expected.  I  mean  from  the  Trustees  of 
the  Veitch  Memorial  Medal— a  donation  of  £50  towarda- 
the  expenses  of  the  Library 

Medals. 
As  to  the  list  of  Awards  and  Medals,  I  must  express- 
the  opinion  (and   I  do  so  with   all  reserve   and  with 
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humility)  tliat  our  Co  nm  t  ets  are  a  little  too  libeial 
with  tlieir  Medals  ami  Certificates.  I  think  they 
total  1,10'.).  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  every  ntw 
iiitroductioH,  or  some  cui-ious  plaj  of  Nature,  whether 
it  he  an  interesting  seedling  or  a  b}  hrid,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  invariably  makes  its  ditut  at  tbe  meetings 
of  this  Society,  and  that  naturally  leads  to  the  gi anting 
of  a  very  large  number  of  CortiEcates. 

The  Shows. 

I  think  our  show  to-daj  is  a  type  of  what  our  Society 
is  doing.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  tbe 
interest  which  our  shuws  are  constantly  creating.  "We 
are  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Jeremiah  Colman,  who  has 
been  kind  enough  to  rob  his  houses  for  the  time  to  show 
what  really  can  be  done.  Mr.  <_'olman  has  given 
pleasure  to  a  vast  number  of  people,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  owe  him  and 
others  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  furnishing  our 
shows  with  such  admirable  exhibits. 

Colonial  Fruits. 

One  new  departure  in  regard  to  the  exhibits  has 
already-  been  made,  and  that  is  the  exhibition  of 
Colonial  fruit.  The  exhibition  we  had  during  the 
winter  was  organised  at  very  short  notice,  and  we  hope 
in  I'utuie  that  we  shall  have  a  much  more  complete 
and  more  interesting  exhibition  than  on  that  occasion. 
The  next  show  of  colonial  fruits  will  take  place  on  March 
30  and  31,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Colonies  will  make  a  very  consideralih'  show,  as  tliev  can 
do.  Not  only  is  the  matters  uf  intei  est  to  fniit-gntwers, 
hut  it  is  a  very  important  element  in  the  fooil  sujjply  of 
the  people.  Through  our  Colonies  we  can  get.  almost 
througho\it  tbe  year,  fruit  and  vegetables  which  con- 
duce so  much  to  the  health  of  the  people,  withoiit 
having  to  wait  for  the  seasons  to  come  round. 

The  Summer  Show  at  Chelsea. 

After  some  protracted  negotiations  we  have  made 
arrangements  to  hold  our  Summer  Show  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Royal  Military  Hosi)ital  at  Chelsea,  on  July  11, 
12  and  13.  Although  that  place  is  not,  perhaps,  so 
central  as  the  gartlens  of  the  Inner  Temple,  I  believe 
it  will  be  found  that  there  is  ample  space,  and  that, 
after  all,  the  efforts  we  have  made  to  secure  the  place 
will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Society. 

Thanks  to  Lord  Ilche.^teu. 

I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  leave  this  subject  without 
asking  you,  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  here  present,  to 
give  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Ilchester  for  their  kindness  in  past  years.  "We  could 
hardly  expect  that  Lord  Ilchester  would  be  able  to 
let  us  have  his  grounds  every  year,  and  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  him  for  what  he  has  done  in  the  past. 

The  Committees. 

There  is  one  duty  that  remains  to  me.  I  ask  you 
to  give  your  cordial  thanks  to  our  Committee?. 
The  Committees  are  composed,  as  probably  most 
of  you  are  aware,  of  the  best  experts  in  the 
kingdom  in  their  various  departments.  They  travel, 
many  of  them  long  distances,  at  their  own  expense, 
with  no  charge  whatever  to  the  Society.  They 
give  valuable  time  and  valuable  knowledge  to 
the  Society,  and  we  owe  them  a  very  great  delt 
of  gratitude. 

The  Staff. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  away  from  this  subject  with- 
out asking  you  also  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  staff.  We  have  got  the  best  secretary  that  any 
horticultural  society  ever  had,  or  I  would  venture  to 
say  ever  could  have.  Not  only  does  he  work  in  a  way 
which  sometimes  astonishes  me,  but  I  really  should  be 
at  a  loss  to  adequate!}'  explain  to  youthe  burden  which 
has  been  thrown  upon  his  shoulders  during  the  past 
year  or  two.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  him,  not 
only  for  that,  but  for  the  kindness,  courtesy,  and 
consideration  with  which  he  does  his  work ;  and  I  am 
glad  to  say— and  he  knows  a  great  deal  more  about 
this  than  I  do— that  the  general  staff  are  always 
willing  to  take  any  amount  of  trouble,  and  will  work 
so  long  as  there  is  work  to  be  done  without  any 
questions  as  to  hours.     That  thought  never  arises. 

Finance. 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  we  have  every  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  the  present  position  of  the  Society. 
We  have  now  an  income  of  .tl4,000  a  year.  We  made 
a  profit  on  our  working  last  year  of  over  £5,000,  and 
the  ordinary  income  from  subscriptions  is  not  quite 
£10,000,  but  it  is  £1,000  more  than  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses. I  think  if  you  take  these  facts  into  considera- 
tion there  is  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
position  of  the  Society  ;  and  so  long  as  we  continue  to 
work  simply  and  solely  for  the  advancement  of  Horti- 
culture, so  long  will  the  position  of  the  Society  be 
maintained. 

Mr.  Arthur  Sutton  seconded  the  adoi»tion  of  the 
Report.  He  said  on  that  occasion  of  meeting  for  the 
first  time  in  their  own  Hall  they  could  not  be  too 
thankful  for  the  extremely  happy  issue  as  the  result  of 
past  deliberations.     He  should  like  to  propose  a  most 


heir'y  voie  of  thanks  to  the  Council,  wiio  had  canied 
them  through  this  unique  work.  But  for  the  Council 
the  «ork  would  not  have  been  carried  through.  Thev 
knew  that  at  one  time  the  Council  did  not  seem  to 
gau^e  the  feelings  of  the  Fellows,  but  since  they  saw 
what  the  Fellows  wished,  and  heard  some  reasons  in 
su|)poTt  of  those  wishes,  the  Council  immediately  took 
tbe  matter  up  and  carried  it  through  successfully.  One 
thing  ought  to  be  mentioned,  if  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  any  one  had  left  the  Council  through  not 
lieing  quite  able  to  fall  in  with  all  that  was  being  done, 
they  had  at  last  rallied  roimd  the  Council.  Only  one 
or  two  matters  called  for  reference.  He  hoped  if  any- 
one present  had  not  yet  contributed  towards  the  Build- 
ing Fund,  they  would  at  once  communicate  with  the 
treasurer. 

Of  course  they  were  delighted  to  have  Wisley 
(^iardens.  The  lesson  of  to-day  in  matters  horticul- 
tural was  that  nothing  was  impossible;  what  was 
needed  was  united  action.  They  had  heard  that  a  sub- 
stantial sum  had  been  received  on  account  of  Chiswick 
which  went  a  long  way  towards  the  expenses  of 
reorganisation.  One  matter  not  alluded  to  by  the 
President  was  the  loss  the  Society  had  sustained 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Lloyd-  a  member  of  the  Council. 
He  was  sure  they  would  not  like  to  separate  without 
recording  their  deep  gratitude  for  what  Mr.  Lloyd 
had  done  during  the  years  he  had  been  in  othce. 

Among  the  new  Vice-Presidents  there  was  ore  name 
they  were  sijecially  pleased  to  see,  and  that  was  the 
name  of  Sir  John  Llewelyn. 

Amongst  the  new  holders  of  the  Victorian  Medal  of 
Honour,  there  was  one  whom  they  delighted  t<.» 
honour,  although  they  might  not  agree  with  all  that 
that  gentleman  said  in  the  jiapers — he  referred  to  Mr. 
Alexander  Dean. 

The  Chairman  had  referred  to  invitations  from 
foreign  countries.  It  had  often  occurred  to  him  and 
others  that  although  they  frequently  received  invita- 
tions, they  seldom  extended  the  same  courtesy  in 
return.  He  was  looking  forward  with  more  hope 
than  ever  that  this  year  or  next  the  Council  would 
see  their  way  to  inaugurate  the  largest  international 
horticultural  exhibition  that  had  ever  been  held,  and 
that  they  should  return  some  of  the  hospitality  to 
those  who  had  been  so  kind  to  them  in  the  past. 

Statement  by  the  Trea.surek. 

Mr.  J.  CfuuNET  Fowler,  the  Treasm-er,  next  made 
his  statement.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Council  could 
not,  of  course,  bind  themselves  to  the  figures  in  the 
Report,  because  it  might  be  found  in  furnishing  tlie 
hall  and  offices  that  some  small  expenses  would  have 
to  be  incurred,  or  that  some  small  structural  alteration 
might  be  necessary. 

Well,  what  was  the  position  of  the  Society  ?  Their 
funds,  thanks  to  the  genercsity  of  the  Fellows,  had 
largely  increased  during  the  past  two  years.  At  the 
end  of  1!)02  the  funds,  including  life  compositions, 
were  £10,000.  At  the  present  time  the  funds  amoimted 
ti  £51,119,  an  increase  of  £35,120  in  two  years.  This 
large  figure  was  accounted  for  as  follows  :— Donations 
to  Hall,  £25,178  8,^.  Hrf.  ;  donations  to  garden, 
£3 1  10s.  Vtd.  ;  life  compositions  and  entrance  fees, 
£1,010  17*-.;  surplus  income,  £8,800;  total,  £;35,120 
OS.  2d.  Aa  to  the  new  Hall,  the  cost  would  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  £40,000,  and  that  was  the  figure 
which  they  originally  considered  they  would  have  to 
spend.  He  thought  it  was  satisfactory  to  them  that 
their  estimate  had  not  been  to  any  material  extent 
exceeded. 

AVith  regard  to  Wisley  Gardens  their  cost  of  making, 
after  setting  off  the  amount  they  received  for  the  Chis- 
wick Gardens,  would  be  about  £000,  a  very  small  sum 
whicli  could  be  easily  met  in  that  room.  The  increase 
in  the  funds  during  the  two  years  having  been  £35,120, 
and  the  Hall  having  been  erected  and  the  Garden 
equipped,  they  were  £5,145  worse  off  than  they  were 
in  1002.  If  these  two  large  undertakings  had  not  been 
carried  out  they  would  havL-  been  £0,'.»00  17s.  better  off, 
so  that  adding  these  two  figures  together  the  sum  of 
£15,052  'is.  lOd.  was  required  before  they  could  say 
that  the  Hall  and  Gardens  had  been  respectively 
built  and  equipped  by  the  liberality  of  the  Fellows  and 
at  no  cost  to  the  Society.  The  amount  was  divided 
into  : — leficiency  on  new  Hall  account,  £14,390  Os.  lOrf.  ; 
deficiency  on  equipment  of  Garden,  £055  IJs.  ; 
t  n  1  he  made  once  more  the  appeal  which  he 
m  ide  last  year  to  Fellows  to  come  and  helj>. 
It  was  not  the  duty  of  a  Treasurer  to  beg,  and  he  did 
not  like  it  any  more  than  most  Treasurers  di<],  but  he 
sup]iose<l  that  the  duty  of  a  Treasurer  was  to  receive 
all  that  he  could  get,  and  to  part  with  the  same  only 
with  care  and  discrimination.  They  bad  entrusted 
him  with  the  honour  of  being  their  Treasurer,  and  he 
should  always  feel  that  he  had  not  fully  carried  out 
the  duties  entrusted  to  him  until  he  could  approach 
them  in  general  meeting  aad  say  that  the  funds  with 
which  they  entrusted  him  were  in  as  good  if  not  in 
a  better  position  than  they  were  when  he  took  office. 
Now  as  to  their  [income,  for  after  all  the  capital  could 
eventually  look  after  itself  if  tliey  were  able  to  save  a 
considerable  sum  annually.  Tliey  wovdd  see  from  the 
Report  that  the  surplus  of  revenue  was  £5,235  as  com- 


pare 1  with  £3,i;41  in  I'JOij.  and  £l',4f-":i  in  1903.  In  tl^e 
Hurry  alwajs  incident  to  getting  out  the  accounts  and 
goin^'  to  press,  he  regretted  that  be  did  not  observr- 
that  the  Revenue  Account  had  not  been  credited  with 
tbe  Entrance  Fees,  £420  Os.  Theie  was  no  liability  of 
the  Society  in  respect  to  these,  and  they  were  just  at 
much  income  as  are  tht-  subscription^.  He  had 
spoken  to  l^Ir.  Harper,  theii  Auditoi',  on  the  subject, 
and  he  bad  agreed  to  tliis  being  altered  next  3'ear. 
The  income  for  the  year  was  tberefoie  £5,061  \4s.  )d. 
This  is,  he  thought,  a  satisfactory  showing.  He 
pointed  out,  however,  that  only  one  number  of  the 
Journal  had  been  published  this  year,  and  that  tlire.; 
numbers  might  come  in  the  next  jear.  If  this  !ie  the 
case,  their  accounts  the  next  3'ear  would  show  about 
£l,(i(l0  additional  expenditure  undtr  this  bead.  He 
thought  there  was  notliing  else  to  say  of  any  gieat 
importance  on  the  Revenue  Account  except  tliat  it 
would  be  observed  that  the  maintenance  account  of 
the  new  Hall  since  its  opening  has  been  £411,  ami 
only  £10  has  been  received  from  lettings.  Now  as  to 
the  future,  he  had  referred  to  tlie  cost  of  the  JovrwLl 
and  now  he  must  call  attention  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  new  Hall. 

He  thought  tbe  annual  expenditure  would  not  be 
much  less  than  £1,800,  viz.,  rent,  £090;  rates  and 
taxes,  £000 :  house  stafi,  £150 ;  fuel  and  lighting 
£1.50;  miscellaneous.  £210. 

Then  as  to  the  Gardens  at  Wisley.  They  m'ght 
cost  more  to  keep  up  than  the  Chiswick  Gardens,  a-s 
the3'  were  nearly  five  times  as  large.  They  proposed  to 
enlarge  the  Gardens  gradually  (not  of  course  interfering 
with  the  wild  garden  at  all)  by  bringing  the  various 
fields  surrounding  the  wild  garden  into  cultivation  . 
How  much  this  might  cost  or  when  the  work  would  b'^ 
done  it  was  difficult  to  say,  liut  there  was  no  rent 
payable  as  at  Chiswick,  and  therefore  no  money  was 
wasted  by  not  working  the  estate  to  the  full. 

The  current  year  would  be  the  worst  from  a  financiai 
point  of  view  that  they  could  see  for  some  time  to 
come.  Tbey  bad  undertaken  two  new  enterprises, 
neithci'  of  which  could  3'et  be  said  to  have  found  its 
footing  ;  but  he  looked  for  considerable  increase  in  the 
letting  of  the  Hall  after  this  year.  He  hoped  that  the 
Garden  would  show  some  receipts  from  sales  of  fruit, 
&c.,  so  soon  as  it  is  pro|;erl\'  established.  Bearing 
these  points  in  mind,  and  for  safety's  sake  taking  credit 
for  no  additional  subscriptions,  he  thought  they  would 
find  that  they  could  make  lioth  ends  meet,  and  show  a 
surplus  of  between  £2,000  and  £3,000,  which  should,  lie 
thought,  he  a  satisfactory  showing. 

Sfeec'H  by  ]\Ik.  Elwe!^. 

Mr.  Elwes  said  he  hail  belonged  to  the  Society  for 
a  long  number  of  3'ears,  but  he  had  never  heard  an3-- 
thing  like  so  full,  so  confi<lential,  and  so  businesslike  a 
statement  from  the  Treasurer,  ami  he  felt  quite  sure 
that  if  they  had  known  the  (]Ualit3-  and  capacity  of 
their  Treasurer  three  years  ago  a  great  many  of  the 
things  which  had  been  said  at  those  meetings  v/ouhl 
never  have  been  uttered.  A  great  item  for  co::- 
cousideiation  was  the  Journil.  At  present  that 
ost  about  £1,400-  afigurc  which  might  be  doubled  in 
consequence  of  three  numbers  of  the  Jounuil  bein.; 
issued  instead  of  one.  He  had  alwa3's  steadily  upheld 
the  publication  of  the  Journal,  therefore  no  one  could 
imagine  that  he  would  sjieak  against  it.  He  woah\ 
however,  suggest  that  as  the  Journal  was  said  to,  be 
worth  the  whole  subscription,  it  should  not  be  sent  to 
people  who  did  not  want  it. 

The  President  :  That  is  only  my  own  opinion  ! 

Mr.  Elwes  said  if  an  extra  guinea  were  charged  tbe 
Journal  wouhl  not  find  its  way  into  the  waste-  paper 
basket,  as  was  frequently  the  case  at  jiresent,  because 
people  when  the3'  had  paid  something  for  a  thing 
took  care  of  it.  There  was  another  point.  At  the 
present  time  their  Secretary  had  thrown  upon  him  a 
great  deal  of  work  which  wa=i  not  expected  from  any 
other  secretary.  Other  societies  had  their  Publicaticn 
Committees.  '  The  work  of  selection  of  matter  for 
publication  was  attended  to  by  specialists  in  the 
various  branches  of  knowledge.  If  their  Secretar3- 
sai<i  to  a  gentleman  who  had  sent  in  a  paper,  "You 
must  cut  this  down,"  that  gentleman  might  think  be 
had  some  personal  grievance  with  the  Secretary  ;  but  a 
Publication  Committee  could  act  without  any  frnr 
of  criticism,  and  the  result  would  be  to  limit 
the  quantity'  ami  very  much  improve .  the  qualitv 
of  the  Journal  wiiich  was  what  they  wanted.  No  one 
n^an  could  read  all  tbe  horticultural  literature  which 
was  now  publisheil  each  week,  and  much  of  thnt 
published  in  the  Journal  might  be  eliminated  with 
ad\antagi'. 

As  tc  Wish y,  he  did  not  kntiw  whether  the  Council 
had  hiiil  sulticicut  ex}K;rienco  of  the  soil  ami  climate  and 
other  facilities  to  justify  them  in  saying  what  could  be 
ilone  best  at  Wisley.  As  a  private  garden  it  wa.s  a'l 
light,  liut  thev  wanted  something  more  tlian  a  pretty 
place  where  to  pass  a  jileasaut  day.  They  wanted  a 
garden  to  do  what  Chiswick  could  not  do,  and  private 
gardens  could  not  do  this  becjuiso  there  were  i.o 
facilities  for  exiicriments.  Wisley  might  be  made  v.n 
Arboretum  which  would  jicrhaps  ^omc  da.v  be  eipial  1c) 
that  at  Kow.  He  tbougjit  this  was  a  matter  whit  h 
should    Ik-   settled,    unt   porliapt-    entiivly    within    tie 
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<_ Council,  auU  that  no  cuuHideitihle  expeiuliture  shoulil. 
he  uiuleitakcii  until  the  Fellows  had  had  a  chance,  he 
would,  uot  .say  of  criticising,  l)ut  of  expressing  their 
o(9nipu  on  the  matter. 

The  President  t^aid  the  Council  was  grateful  to  Mr. 
Kiyres  for  his  support.  As  to  the  Journal,  Mr.  Elw.es 
(lid  not  seem  to  make  any  allowance  for  country 
me_ml!>ers  who  got  very  little  more  than  the  Journal . 
iov  ,  their  money.  If  they  curtailed  the  Journal, 
and  no  reduced  exi)ense,  some  of  the  country  FeUows 
would  be  very  much  grieyed,  and  he  was  afraid 
they  \F,oiild  cease  to  lielong  to  the  Society.  With 
regard  to  Wisley,  the  whole  matter  had  heen  very 
seriously  considered.  The  trustees  of  the  Gardens 
haid  been  jdaced  upon  the  Gardens  Committee  by  the 
Council,  who  thought  it  was  the  only  suitable  pompli- 
luent, that  could  be  paid  these  gentlemen.  As  to  the 
Gardens  themselves,  he  thought  the  situation  infinitely 
superior  to  that  at  Kew,  and  the  soil  not  inferior. 
Nobody  wlio  knew  Kew  could  think  very  muclj  of  the 
soil,  and  the  Director  there  was  always  remarking  : 
"  What  can  you  expect  from  such  a  deplorable  soil?" 

The  Report  and  Accounts  were  then  adopted. 

The  following  were  nominated  as  Vi('e-1*kewiL)ENTs, 
vi?^.  :7-The  Right  Hon.,  Jose]>h  Chamberlain,  M.P.  : 
the  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Ducie  ;  the  Right  Hqu. 
L9WI  Rothschild ;  .Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart.  ;  8h- 
•John  T,  DillwyuLlewelyn,  Bart. 

The  following  were  nominated  as  Officers  : — Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  V.M.H.,,  Presi- 
dent';'Mr.  tl.  Guruey  Fo.wler,  Treasurer;  Rev,  W. 
Wilks,  M.A.,  Secretary ;  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Harper,  Audi- 
tor. .,  No  other  names  having  been  i)ro])osed  there  was 
co"u.sequently  ho  need  to  ballot,  and  these  gentlemen 
were  duly  elected.     ^  ,  . 

Sir  John  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  moved,  and  Mr.  Druert 
seconded,  a  resolution  of  thanks  from  that  the  first  annual 
me.eting  of  FeUows  in  the  pew  Hall,  to  Baron  Schroder 
and  everyone  else  who  had  worked  to  carry  the  scheme 
to,' a  .successful  issue.  The  motion  was  carried  with 
accjamation.  ,  .  ' 

Captain  Holforf),  one  of  his  Majesty's  equerries, 
moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President. 

Mr.  W.  A.  EiLNEY  seconded,  and  the  motion  was 
carried  with  cheers. 

The  President,  in  reply,  expressed  his  thanks.' 


character  (Award  of  Merit)  ;  also  Cypripedium  x 
Briton,  a  hylirid  between  C.  x  Calypso  x  C  insigne 
Harefield  Hall  variety  (Award  of  Merit). 

W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Stone,  Staffs,  (gr.,  Mr.  Stevens), 
sent  a  small  but  very  good  collection  of  Odontoglos- 
sums.  O.  X  Vuylstekei  Walton  Grange  variety  being 
magnificent,  was  unanimously  awarded  a  First-class 
Ctrtificate.  A  fine  plant  of  O.  crispo  x  Harryanum  with 
a  spike  over  a  yard  long,  with  two  branches,  was 
awarded  a  Cultural  Certificate.  A  Vote  of  Thanks 
was  awarded  for  tlie  group. 

A.  Warburton,  Esq.,  Haslingden  (gi-.,  T.  Raven), 
exhibited  one  of  Ids  own  hybrid  Odontoglossums, 
which  was  the  product  of  crossing  O.  crispum  var. 
Lindeni  with  a  rose-coloured  variety  of  O.  crispum ; 
the  flower  was  small  but  well  marked,  and  no  doubt 
when  tlie  plant  has  grown  strong  it  will  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  spotted  forms  (Vote  of  Thanks). 

Messrs.  Sander  k  Sons,  St.  Albans,  esliibited 
Cypripedium  x  Orion  var.  bella,  a  very  pretty  and 
distinct  hybrid  between  C.  coucolor  and  C.  insigne  var. 
Sanderie,  showing  the  characters  of  both  parents  very 
jdainlv  (Award  of  Merit). 

Messrs.  H.  Low  k  Co.,  Enfield,  staged  a  few  good 
plants,  including  Cypripedium  x  Mrs.  Tautz 
(Award  of  Merit).  Cypripedium  x  Minos  Low's 
variety  was  shown  also  in  a  well-grown  and  well- 
fiowered  plant.  A  Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded  for 
group. 

Father  Crombleholme,  Clayton  le-Moors,  exhibited 
Cypripedium  x  Esperauda.  P.  W. 
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In  addition  to  those  previously  reported,  meetings 
have  been  held  at  the  following  places  : — 

"At  Waltham  Cros^  on  February  7,  Mr.  J.  Weathers, 
Hoctipultural  Instructor  for  Middlesex,  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  W.  Watson,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
beJDg  the  princijial  speaker,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  form  a  local  branch  of  the  Association,  and 
gardeners  resident  in  the  district  who  are  interested  in 
the  movement  are  requested  to  communicate  with  Mr. 
W.  Isbell,  5.  St.  Mark's  Road,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
who  has  agreed  to  undertake  the  duties  of  Hon. 
Secretary  (pro,  tem^) 

At  .Croydon,  also  on  February  7,  there  was  a  well- 
arfctended  meeting  of  members  of  the  Croydon  and 
District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society 
and  others,  to  bear  Mr.  C.  H.  Cuitis,  wlio  is  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Selection  of  the  iiVssociation.  The 
objects  and  programme  of  the  Association,  so  clearly 
eKjwundcd  by  Mr.  Curtis,  met  with  the  apjiroval  of 
the  meeting,  and  it  was  agreed  further  to  consider  the 
formation  of  a  local  branch  of  the  Association  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Society  upon  February  21. 

At  Norwich,  on  February  8,  the  February  meeting  of 
the  East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club  was  addressed  by 
Mr.  George  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  as  a  delegate  from  the 
Association. 

At  Leeds,  ui)on, FeVuuary  11,  a  large  gathering  of  the 
gardeners  of  the  district  assembled  at  a  meeting  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Leeds  Paxton  Society,  to 
hear  Mr.  George  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  speak  upon  the 
"  British  Gardeners' Association."  As  a  result  of  the 
mepting  the  following ,  resolution  was  carried  unani- 
moiisly  :  "That,  a  branch  of  the  British  Gardeners' 
Aitsociation  be  formed  in  Yorkshire,  with  Leeds  as 
a. centre,  and  that  this  meeting  pledges  itself  to  give 
every  possible  support  to  the  movement."  A  Com- 
mittee was  elected  to  actively  carry  on  the  work.  j\Ir. 
George  Carver,  ,75,  Northbrook  Street,  Chapel  Allerton, 
Leeds,  was  elected  Hon.  Secretary.  As  Secretary  of 
the  "Professional  Gardeners'  Friendly  Benefit  Society,'" 
Mr.  Carver  is  well  known  and  respected  throughout 
Yorltshhe,  and  all  Yorkshire  gardeners  interested  in 
the  movement  are  asked  to  comuumicate  with  him. 


MANCHESTER   AND    NORTH    OF 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

February  2.— S.  Gratrix,  Esq..  Whalley  Range 
(gr.,  Mr.  Cyjjher),  exhibited  some  Cyj>rij)odiums,  the 
best  of  which  was  C.  x  Euryades  "  Gratrix's  variety," 
a  very  handsome  form.  Dendrobium  x  Ainsworthii 
"  Gratrix's  variety  "  was  shown  from  the  same  collec- 
tion. 

Mrs.  S.  Geatrix  exhibited  Cattleya  Trianse  var. 
Mrs.  S.  GratrJK,  of  good  form,  and  of  very  pleasing 


Dr.  Henry  would  shortly  give  a  paper  at  the  Club  upon 
"Forests  wild  and  cultivated,"  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides. 

Mr.  Jeffries  responded,  and  gave  some  interesting 
particulars  of  the  early  history  of  the  Club. 

Mr.  George  Monro,  in  proposing  "  The  Visitors," 
referred  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  Club-room  by  dif- 
ferent societies,  and  said  that  it  should  be  known  as 
"The  National  Home  for  National  Societies."  The 
National  Potato  Society  and  almost  every  other 
national  society  used  their  room.  Mrs.  Monro  had 
just  suggested  to  him  that  the  art  of  cooking  Potatos 
was  as  important  as  that  of  cultivating  them,  and  he 
therefore  proposed  that  a  National  Potato  Cooking 
Society  be  formed,  and  that  Mrs.  Harry  J.  Veitch 
become  the  first  President. 

Other  toasts  included  "The  Chairman,"  proposed 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  who  said  that  the  dinner  was 
the  seventh  horticiUtural  function  he  had  attended 
during  the  day;  "The  Secretary,"  &c.,  and  being 
interspersed  with  songs  by  "The  Georgian  Singers," 
and  a  humorous  recitation  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Druery,  the 
proceedings  were  greatly  enjoyed. 


THE    HORTICULTURAL    CLUB. 

Annual  Meeting  ano  Dinner. 

February  1-4. — Much  enthusiasm  was  shown  by  the 
members  of  the  Horticultural  Club  on  Tuesday  last, 
the  occasion  being  the  annual  meeting  and  dinner. 

The  annual  meeting  commenced  at  5  P.M.  in  the 
Club  room.  Hotel  Windsor,  Westminster,  when  a 
satisfactory  report  was  presented  by  the  Committee. 
Diu"ing  the  past  year  ten  members  have  resigned,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  distance  at  which  they  reside  from 
London,  but  nine  new  members  were  elected. 

The  papers  read  at  the  monthly  meetings  included 
the  following :  "The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Botanising," 
bv  the  Rev.  Prof.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  ;  "Back  to 
the  Land,"  liy  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.L.S. ;  "Himalayan 
Rhododendrons  for  English  Gardens,"  by  Sir  JouN 
Llewelyn.  Bart. ;  "  Indian  Primulas,"  by  Sir  Geurue 
Watt,  K. C.S.I.  ;  "Gilbert  White  and  the  Solbornc 
Society,"  by  Prof.  Boulger,  and  "Syria  and  the  Holy 
Land,"  by  Joseph  Cheal.  In  July  the  members 
and  friends  visited  East  Burnham  Park,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Veitch,  and  the  annual  outing 
there  was  much  enjoyed.  The  party  also  inspected 
some  fine  trees  at  Langley  Park. 

The  report  was  accepted  with  satisfaction. 

All  tlie  oflicers  were  re-elected,  excei)ting  that 
Messrs.  AV.  A.  Bilney  and  Chas.  E.  Pearson  were 
elected  members  of  the  Committee  in  place  of  the  Rev. 
H.  R.  Burnside  and  Mr.  Hudson,  who  have  retired. 
A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook. 

About  eighty  ladies  and  gentlemen  sat  down  to 
dinner  at  G  P.M.,  and  Sir  Jno.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bt., 
President  of  the  Club,  presided,  supjiorted,  on  the  right 
hand  by  Mr.  Harry  J.  Yeitch,  and  on  the  left  by  Mrs. 
Veitch. 

Owing  to  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
the  tables  were  plentifully  and  tastefirUy  adorned  with 
plants  and  flowers,  and  the  event  being  also  graced  by 
the  presence  of  a  large  nmnber  of  ladies,  the  scene  was 
a  very  pretty  one. 

After  the  Royal  toasts  had  been  honoured,  Mr.  Geo. 
Paul  proposed  that  of  "The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  "  in  a  capital  speech,  in  which  he  referred  to 
the  events  of  that  day,  and  to  the  flourishing  condition 
of  the  Society.  The  Comicil  and  Fellows  were  now 
one  body  and  one  party  ;  grumbling  had  ceased.  jVnd 
why  should  it  not ''.  They  had  now  a  HaU  that  was  all 
they  could  wish  it  to  be,  and  a  garden  that  was  likely 
to  become  all  they  could  wish  it  to  be.  He  anticipated 
the  time  when  Wisley  would  become  the  centre  of  hor- 
ticultural teaching  in  this  country,  when  England,  too 
small  for  farms,  would  be  a  vast  garden. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Bilney  responded,  and  said  that  was  the 
sixth  occasion  that  day  upon  which  he  had  had  to 
do  with  horticulture,  such  was  the  work  that  befell 
members  of  the  Ro\  al  Horticultural  Society's  Council. 
Mr.  Bilney  went  on  to  speak  of  intlividuals  who  had 
helped  very  materially  in  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
work  recently,  including  Mr.  H.  J.  A^eitch  and  l\Ir. 
H.  B.  May.  The  speaker  quite  agreed  with  what  Mr. 
Paul  had  said  in  regard  to  Wisley,  and  stated  that  the 
Council  that  day  had  decided  to  accept  the  offer  of  a 
famous  gentleman  to  commence  scientific  research 
work  there. 

Sir  John  Llewelyn  proposed  "Tlie  Horticultural 
Club,"  and  reviewing  the  work  of  the  (>ast  year  showed 
that  much  good  work  was  being  done.  Referring  to 
the  former  Secretary,  Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain,  Sir  John 
said  those  present  would  be  glad  to  know  that  he  was  in 
good  health,  and  that  the  Committee  had  that  day  sent 
a  telegram  of  congi'atulation  to  the  reverend  gentleman. 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  held  at 
Carr's  Restaiurant  on  the  13th  inst.  Sir.  Thomas 
Bevan  presiding.  The  Secretaiy  read  a  letter  from 
Mr.  C.E.  Shea,  President,  regretting  his  inability  to 
attend  the  Annual  General  Meeting  on  the  6th  inst., 
thanking  the  members  for  re-electing  him  as  President, 
and  for  their  resolution  of  sympathy  with  him  in  his 
illness.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company  confirming  the  dates  of  the  three 
shows  at  Sydenham,  namely.  October  4  and  5,  Novem- 
ber 1, 2,  and  3,  and  December  G  and  7.  A  financial  state- 
ment was  submitted  showing  a  balance  in  hand  of  over 
£40.  An  election  to  seven  vacancies  on  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee was  the  next  item  on  the  agenda.  A  letter  was 
read  from  Mr.  C.  Gibson,  of  Mitcham,  an  old  member  and 
exhibitor,  who  for  many  years  had  occupied  a  seat  on 
the  Executive  and  Floral  Committees,  withdrawing  his 
name  from  the  latter  body.  The  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  convey  to  Mr.  Gibson  the  regret  of  the 
Floral  C'ommittee  that  circumstances  had  occasioned 
his  withdrawal  from  that  Committee,  and  to  express 
to  Mr.  Gibson  an  appreciation  of  the  excellent 
services  he  has  rendered  to  the  Society  for  many 
years.  The  following  were  re-elected  on  the  Floral 
Committee  :— Messrs.  G.  Prickett,  W.  Higgs,  J.  Lyne, 
and  R.  Kenyon  ;  and  Messrs.  C.  H.  Curtis,  G.  Gover,  . 
and  C.  J.  Elhs  were  elected  to  fill  vacancies.  Judges , 
were  appointed  for  the  three  exhibitions  in  the  present 
year.  It  was  resolved  that  a  list  of  new  varieties  of 
the  leading  sections  of  Chrysanthemums  be  prepared 
for  the  Annual  Report,  Messrs.  C.  H.' Payne,  Crane,  and 
Curtis  undertaking  to  prepare  the  same. 

The  Market  Show  Committee  made  a  report  to  the 
effect  that  a  market  show  be  held  on  December  13  next 
on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  1U04  ;  that  the  exhibits  be 
confined  to  Chrysanthemums ;  that  application  be 
made  for  the  use  of  the  French  Flower  Market,  Covent 
Garden,  for  the  use  of  the  show ;  that  the  last 
Committee  be  re-appointed  with  the  addition  of  some 
leading  market  growers  and  salesmen.  The  report 
was  mianimously  passed. 

The  Schedule  Revision  Sub-committee  made  a  report 
showing  some  alterations  in  the  wording  of  several  of 
the  classes  at  the  October  show  ;  while  the  conditions 
of  the  Aftiliated  Societies'  Trophy  Class  in  November 
was  materially  changed  in  the  hoi>e  that  the  alteration 
would  bring  an  increased  competition  in  the  luture. 
The  condition  now  reads,  "  A  table  of  Chrysanthemums 
representative  of  not  fewer  than  four  sections,  to  fill  a 
table  space  18  by  3  feet,  the  flowers  to  be  shown  in 
vases. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  annual  outing  during  the 
summer  take  the  form  of  a  water-trip  from  Staines  to 
AVindsor,  application  to  be  made  to  His  Majesty  the 
King  for  permission  to  visit  Frogmore. 

*^^*  In  our  report  of  the  annual  meeting  last  week, 
we  should  have  stated  tha;  Mr.  Thos.  Bevan  was  re- 
elected Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  on  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Foster. 


ROYAL  GARDENERS'  ORPHAN 
FUND. 

February  10. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fimd  was" 
held  on  Friday,  "the  10th  inst.,  at  "Simpsons'," 
Strand,  London.  There  was  a  moderate  attendance. 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  presided 
over  the  proceedings. 

Report  of  the  ExECUTn'E  Committee. 
In  presenting  their  Seventeenth  ^Vnnual  Report, 
the  Executive  Committee  has  again  the  pleasiu-e  of 
congratulating  the  supporters  of  the  Fimd  upon  a 
year's  record  of  steady  progress  and  enhanced  useful- 
ness. They  could  have  heartily  welcomed  a  larger 
measm-e  of  financial  support,  especially  from  the  class 
whose  children  alone  derive  the  benefits  of  the  Fimd  ; 
but  in  the  face  of  the  "  hard  times  "  it  is  a  matter  for 
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congratulation  that  the  revenue  {exclusive  of  legaciet<, 
kc.)  shows  an  increase  of  some  fiS;"}. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  accounts  presented  here- 
with, there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  annual  sub- 
scriptions, which  is  unhap]>il_v  considerably  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  falling  off  under  the  general 
heading  of  donations.  This  the  Committee  greatly 
de])lore3,  for  the  reason  that  the  deficiency  is  attri- 
butable mainly  to  the  smaller  amounts  obtained  by 
means  of  collecting  boxes,  the  sale  of  flowers,  &c,,  at 
exhibitions,  musical  entertainments,  and  the  opening 
of  private  gardens  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fund.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  collection  at  (and  in  consequence  of) 
the  Annual  Festival  amounted  to  a  larger  sum  than 
has  resulted  from  any  festival  held  since  1896. 

The  payments  made  on  account  of  the  children 
show  an  increase  over  the  amount  paid  in  the  previous 
year  of  £74  IO5.,  largely  owing  to  the  increased  number 
of  candidates  who  required  assistance  while  waiting 
for  election.  The  Committee  consider  it  extremely 
desirable  that  they  shoulil.  be  placed  in  a  position  to 
meet  the  numerous  pressing  applicantions  for  assistance 
made  under  Rule  11,  and  again  earnestly  appeal  to 
those  most  nearly  interested  in  the  matter  for  a  larger 
measure  of  support  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  It  is  the 
Committee's  experience  that  in  most  of  the  cases  that 
come  before  them  the  poor  widows  and  children  are 
left  almost  destitute,  and  most  pitifully  apply  for  help, 
that  the  Committee  has  been  glad  to  grant  assistance 
when  possible,  and  to  give  ]>romptly,  thereby  enhancing 
its  value,  but  with  so  many  claims  coming  upon  them,  ib 
woxild  seem  that  in  the  near  future  it  may  happen  that 
this  much-needed  help  will  not  be  forthcoming  without 
some  increase  in  the  annual  subscriptions. 

The  number  of  orphans  who  have  been  elected  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  Fund  during  the  past  sixteen 
years  is  180,  and  the  total  amount  expended  in  allow- 
ances dvu-ing  the  same  period  is  £13,522  lis.  f'ifZ.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  year  the  number  of  children 
receiving  the  full  weekly  allowance  was  eighty-eight, 
and  ten  were  added  to  the  list  by  election  at  the 
annual  meeting.  The  number  on  the  Fimd  on 
December  31  was  ninety-three,  while  twenty-nine  of 
the  candidates  waiting  election  were  receiving  tem- 
porary assistance. 

The  usefulness  of  the  Fund  has  never  been  made 
more  apparent  than  is  evidenced  by  the  greatly  in- 
creased number  of  candidates  seeking  election  at  this 
meeting,  and  it  is  a  source  of  keen  regret  to  the 
Committee  that  the  funds  at  their  disposal  do  not 
justify  them  in  recommending  the  election  of  more 
than  fifteen — fourteen  by  election  in  the  usual  way, 
and  one  by  resolution  to  receive  the  allowance  from 
the  "Emma  Sherwood  Memorial." 

With  a  deep  sense  of  gi'atitude  the  Committee  once 
more  acknowledge  the  munificent  support  accorded  to 
the  Fund  by  its  Treasurer,  BIr.  Sherwood.  In  addition 
to  a  most  generous  annual  subscrij>tion,  Mr.  Sherwood 
provided  the  means  for  placing  a  child  on  the  Fimd  at 
the  first  election  held  in  1SS8,  and  has  since  main- 
tained another  child  for  ten  years,  by  an  annual  pay- 
ment, as  an  "Emma  Sherwood  Memorial."  To  these 
benefactions  Mr.  Sherwood  has  added  a  munificent  gift 
of  £500  to  endow  the  "Emma  Sherwood '' Memorial 
in  perpetuity  ;  and  the  Committee  feels  assured  that 
their  heartfelt  thanks  to  Mr.  Sherwood  will  be  shared 
in  by  every  well-wisher  of  the  Fund,  and  doubtless  also 
by  the  poor  orphan  children  for  all  time  to  come  who 
will  benefit  under  the  trust. 

The  ^bmual  Festival  held  on  May  17,  under  the 
presidency  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O., 
again  proved  a  most  gratifying  success.  It  seemed 
Bpecially  appropriate,  in  the  Centenary  year  of  the 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  that  the  PrcHident  of  that 
Society  should  occujn"  the  chair  and  plead  the  cause  of 
the  poor  orphan  children  of  gardeners ;  and  the  Com- 
mittee most  gratefidly  acknowledge  the  great  service 
which  he  rendered  the  Fund  on  that  occasion,  as  his 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  good  work  done  by  the 
Fund  and  his  warm-hearted  appeal  for  aid  in  its 
support  resulted  in  a  sui>scription  list  amounting  to 
£818  18s.,  the  largest  amount  collected  at  any  Festival 
since  1896. 

With  very  great  pleasure  the  Committee  make  the 
announcement  that  the  next  Annual  Festival  will 
take  place  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  on  Thursday,  May  11, 
when,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Fund,  the 
chair  will  be  occupied  by  a  Scottish  nobleman— the 
Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  having  most  kindly 
consented  to  preside  on  that  occasion.  The  Committee 
feels  assured  that  the  well-known  interest  which  Lord 
Mansfield  takes  in  horticulture  and  arboriculture  will 
ensure  a  record  attendance,  and  that  they  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  welcoming  many  of  their  northern 
friends,  and  of  receiving  the  cordial  support  of  all 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Fund  on  this  occasion. 

With  very  sincere  regret  the  Committee  records  the 
death  of  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Fund,  and  for 
some  years  one  of  their  most  esteemed  colleagues,  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Herman  Herbst,  of  Kichmond, 
whose  genial  presence  in  Committee  and  whole-hearted 
interest  in  the  Fund  at  all  times  and  seasons  will 
remain  a  clierished  memory  with  all  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  apsociated  with  him.  A  generous 
i)enefactor  during  life,  Mr.  Herbst  did  not  forget  the 


poor  chilJren  in  death,  haviug  left  a  legac}'  to  the 
Fund  of  £100. 

To  the  numerous  local  secretaries  who  coutiniie  to 
assist  the  Fund,  often  at  the  cost  of  much  labour  and 
inconvenience  to  themsehcs,  and  not  infrequently 
under  somewhat  disheaitening  circumstances,  the 
Committee  again  tender  their  warmest  thanks  ;  and 
especially  do  they  desire  to  place  on  record  their 
cordial  acknowledgment  of  the  great  service  rendered 
to  the  Fund  by  Mr.  R.  Scott,  gardener.  Jloorfield, 
Manningham,  who  from  the  inception  of  the  Fund  has 
been  Local  Secretary  for  IJradford.  and  who  on 
leaving  the  district  has,  much  to  his  regret,  been  com- 
pelled to  resign.  Mr.  Scott  has  ever  been  most 
energetic  in  pressing  the  claims  of  the  Fund  upon  his 
neighljouring  brother  gardeners,  especially  at  the 
meetings  and  exhibitions  of  the  Bradford  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society,  and  the  Committee  much  regrets  the 
loss  of  so  enthusiastic  a  felluw-worker. 

The  members  of  the  Cummittee  who  retire  by 
rotation  are  Mr.  W,  R.  Ahh^rson,  Mr.  George  H.  Earr, 
Mr.  George  Cuthbert,  Mr.  William  Howe,  Mr.  John 
Lyne,  Mr.  William  Poupart.  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  and 
Mr.  W.  P.  Thomson,  and  all  being  eligible,  offer 
themselves  for  re-slection. 

To  the  Auditors,  IMr.  IM.  I'owan  and  Mr.  P.  Rudolph 
Barr,  the  best  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  again 
tendered  for  their  valued  services  in  auditing  the 
accounts,  fllr.  Barr  is  the  retiring  auditor,  and  is 
nominated  for  re-election. 
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62 

2 

6 

321  12 

C| 

„  Donations  :  General 

123  16  10 

Local  Secretaries 

12 

3 

6 

— 

139    0 

4 

,,  Special   Gift   by  N.  Sher- 

wood, Esq.,  to  endow  tlie 

"Emma   Sherwood  Me- 

morial"       

.=.fjO    0 

0 

,,  Legacy:  H.  Herbst,  Esq. ... 

100    0 

0 

„  "Emma     Sherwood      Me- 

morial"        

13    0 

0 

.,  Annual  Dinner        

817  18 

0 

,,  Advertisements  in  List  of 

Subscribers          

27  19 

0 

„  Dividends    on   Stock    and 

Interest  on  Deposit 

321  10 

h 

„  Income  Tax  returned 

15    8 

3 

£.3,088  16 

6 

Note.— Investments. 
3  per  cent.  London  &  County  ConsoU- 

dated  Stock £7,240  15  10 

3  per  cent.  Canada  Stock       2,000    0    0 

L.  &.  N.-W.  Kailway  Preference  Stock     ...         340    0    u 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Guar- 
anteed 3  per  cent.  Stock 514    0    0 

Thomson  Memorial  Trust: 
East  Indian  Railway  B.  Annuity  of  £14, 

cost       430  11    0 

2^  per  cent.  Consols     380  12    2 

Expenditure. 

By  Allowances  to  Orphans 

„  Grants  in  Aid 

„  Emma   Sherwood  Memorial 

.,  Annual  Binner         

,,  Secretary's  Salary    

„  Printing  and  Posting  List 
of  Subscribers       

.,  Printing  and  Stationery   ... 

,,  Bent  and  Insurance 

,,  Annual  General,  and  Com- 
mittee Meetings 

..  Postages 

..  Bank  Charges 

.,  Sundry  Expenses  (Petty 
Cash)  


£      s. 

,198    5 

lis  15 

13    0 

d. 

0 

0 
0 

£      «.    d. 

1,330    0    0 
193    i  11 
125    0    0 

42    0 
2i>    3 

8 

3.=.    1    0 

17    9 
8  IS 

8 
0 

9S  15     1 


Balances  :  Cash  at  Bank  ... 
Cash  onDeposit 
Cash  in  Hand  ... 


JI48  14  7 
225  0  0 
133    0  11 


£3.088  hi     6 

Having  inspected  tlie  Securities  and  examined  the 
Books  and  Vouchers  supplied  to  us,  we  hereby  certify 
the  above  Account  to  be  correct. 

P.  RiDor.pn  Baer  J       ,  „;,/^,.. 

Fcbruarijl,  liiOo.         M.  Rowan  S      ^"''"'"''■ 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
Report,  congratulated  the  subscribers  upon  the  fact 
that,  although  the  times  had  been  hard  in  tlie  past 
year,  the  receipts  to  the  Fund  liad  been  increased.  At 
the  same  time  the  Committee  was  alarmed  at  the 
disproportion  between  their  income  from  annual  sub- 
scriptions and  those  from  donations,  annual  festivals, 
and  other  more  or  less  precarious  sources.  The  re- 
sponsibilities the  Committee  were  called  upon  to 
undertake  increased  by  leajw  and  bounds ;  they  were 
that  day  only  able  to  elect  about  one-half  of  the  candi- 
dates, although'  all  were  deserving  of  relief.  Tlie 
powers  vested  in  the  Committee  of  helping  candidates 


whilst  waiting  for  election,  by  granting  them  2s.  Ori. 
l>er  week,  had  been  employed  with  beneficent  resnlfcb, 
but  unless  more  financial  support  was  forthcoming,  it 
appeared  likely  that  this  could  not  be  continued,  at 
any  rate  in  the  degree  that  was  now  done.  The 
Annual  Festival  might  not  always  prove  such  a 
"  bumper "  [source  of  income]  as  it  had  previousl}' 
been,  and  then  where  would  they  bo  V  H«  (tbe 
Chairman)  pleaded  for  more  annual  subscriptions 
from  gardeners  and  employers  of  gardeners.  An 
income  derived  from  such  subscriptions  would 
furnish  a  mere  satisfactory  basis  for  the  Fund  to  rest 
upon.  Mr.  May  gratefully  alluded  to  the  good  service 
rendered  to  the  Fund  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  by  the 
interest  and  sympathetic  support  he  gave  when  pre- 
siding at  the  last  annual  festival  dinuer^an  event  that 
proved  so  successful.  In  connection  with  that  dinner 
the  Secretary  (Mr.  AVynne)  wrote  to  the  lady  members 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  setting  forth  the 
claims  of  the  Institution,  and  asking  their  help  ;  but 
although  there  are  about  502  such  members,  the  amount 
received  from  them  was  har<lly  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  postage  !  We  believe  with  Mr.  May  that  if 
it  could  be  brought  home  to  these  ladies  what  excelleot 
work  the  Fund  is  doing  they  woidd  not  be  found  want- 
ing in  sympathy  for  the  orphans  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Fund  to  assist. 

The  CHAiRir.VN  gave  a  few  particulars  of  the  career 
of  one  of  these  orphans,  who  b"  the  grants  from  the 
Fund  had  been  enaliled  to  complete  bis  schooling  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  and  had  since  obtained  many  cej- 
tificates  for  proficiency  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
plumbing  (see  p.  40). 

Mr,  W.  Marshall  (formerly  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittee) seconded  the  adoption  of  the  Report  and 
subsequently  called  attention  to  the  great  increase 
there  is  in  the  practice  of  nominating  two  children  of 
one  family  at  one  election.  He  thought  that  when  all 
could  not  be  helped,  it  was  better  to  assist  two  widows 
by  giving  thom  five  shillings  per  week  than  one  widow 
by  giving  her  ten  shillings  per  week.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  for  ten  years  and  was  well 
aware  of  the  pains  that  were  taken  to  sift  the  cases  that 
came  before  that  body,  and  he  only  raised  the  question 
in  order  to  draw  the  Committee's  attention  to  it,  being 
convinced  they  would  do  what  may  prove  to  be  desirable 
in  the  matter.  Mr.  A.  Dean  supported  Mn.  Marshall 
in  ventilating  this  question,  and  saiil  that  on  the  list 
of  candidates  that  day  there  were  nine  couples. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  previous  discussions  on 
this  question,  and  to  a  letter  received  from  the 
Bournemouth  Gardeners'  Association  in  1004  and  again 
that  day,  in  favour  of  preventing  the  election  of  two 
candidates  from  one  family.  Mr.  May  said  that  he 
would  assure  them  that  if  in  the  interests  of  the  Fxuad 
it  became  necessary  for  the  Committee  to  have  power 
to  refuse  two  nominations  from  one  family,  he  would 
ask  the  subscribers  for  that  power. 

Mr.  Ltne  struck  another  chord  when  he  said  that 
often  more  charity  was  exercised  in  relieving  two 
children  in  one  distressfid  home  in  whicii  there  might 
be  six  or  seven  children,  than  one  in  another  home 
where  perhaps  there  were  only  two. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  thought  the  best  tiling  to  do 
would  be  to  decide  to  reject  the  second  nomination 
until  the  child  nominated  first  had  been  elected. 

Election  op  Officers. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  proposed  that  Mr.  N.  N.  Sher- 
wood he  re-elected  Treasurer,  and  that  he  be  thanked 
for  his  ijast  services  and  for  his  great  liberality  alwaj"s. 
During  the  past  year  he  had  given  £500  to  endow  the 
Emma  Sherwood  Memorial. 

Mr.  ALPEiiSOX  having  seconded  the  motion,  it  was 
adopted  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  Rudolf  Barr  was  re-elected  to  serve  as  Auditor, 
on  the   proposition   of  Mr.   Howe,  seconded  by   Mr. 

AY  ITT  Y. 

The  retiring  members  of  the  Committee  were  re- 
elected, on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  A.  Dean,  secondeil 
by  Mr.  Bates. 

In  proposing  the  re-election  of  Rlr.  B.  Wynne  as 
Secretary,  the  Chairman  paid  a  high  and  deserved 
tribute  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Wynne  carried  out 
his  work.  When  the  motion  had  been  seconded  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

Scrutineers  were  then  elected  to  examine  the  ballot- 
papers,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Pensioners  Elected  to  the  Funh. 
"\\lien  the  meeting  reassembled   the  Chairman   de- 
clared   the    result    of    the    poll    as    counted  by   the 
scrutineers.     This  was  as  follows  :— 

1.  IIOGAX,  FRANCIS  THOMAS        327 

2.  KEMP3ELL.  WINIFRED  ALICE  ...  3ii2 

:i.  MANN,  DORIS  MAY 302 

4    MANN,  MARGUERITE  .lANK      38-1 

5.  RYDER.  BEATKICK  MARY  2it; 

I-..  COOMBES.  FREDERICK     ...  257 

7.  DAY'.  ERIC  CHARLTON       249 

s.  PARKER,  DOROTHY  KLlZAItETH      ...  24!t 

It.  BEST.  ARTirUR  VICTOR 2iiO 

10.  RYDEK.  CHAKLES  EDWARD  ARTHUR  212 

11.  HOGAN,  WII.LLUI  BENEDICT 20ll 

12.  GILLETT,  ELI/ABETH        HH 

Vi.  PECKITT.  NORMAN  ALEXANDER      ...  172 

M.  EOOTE,  FRANK  ...         167 

ilARDES,  BESSIE       ...■...'        ...        ...    158 
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The  Chairman  then  declared  the  firs  b  fourteen  names 
to  have  been  duly  elected,  and  announced  that  the 
Committee  have  selected  Bess^Ie  Hardesto  benefit  under 
the  Emma  Sherwood  Memorial  Endowment.  This 
child  represented  one  of  the  most  necessitous  cases, 
and  until  a  few  minutes  before  the  poll  was  closed,  was 
among  the  fourteen  successful  candidates.  The  un- 
successful candidates,  and  the  number  of  votes  recorded 
for  them,  were  as  follows  : — 

Sparkes,  Albert  Richard,  14D  :  Dav,  Arthur  Leslie, 
108;  Page.  Albert  Edward.  104";  Eundy,  Olive 
Gertrude,  05;  Stride,  Doris  Evelyn,  S5 ;  Hardes, 
Thomas  Arthur.  G9  ;  Warwick,  Percy  E.  S.,  00 ;  Reid. 
Arthur,  59  ;  Tilbury,  Ena  Blary.  54  ;  Warwick,  Ivy 
Constance,  43  ;  Boyce,  Charles  Alfred,  40 ;  Mullens, 
Mary  Eliza  Marguerite,  32  ;  Harrison,  William 
Stanley.  25  ;  Mullens,  William  Henry  Norton,  20 ; 
Reid,  Mary  Janet,  20  :  Stride,  John  Edgar,  17. 

The  Fkiendlv  Dinner. 
At  C  o'clock  P.M.  the  Committee  and  a  few  friends 
met  at  the  same  Hotel  and  dined  together.  Mr.  H.  B. 
May,  Chairman,  presided,  and  the  proceedings,  which 
were  enlivened  by  a  few  songs,  were  of  the  most 
cordial  description. 


GARDENERS'  DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

WORTHING  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL  — 
The  first  mceliug  of  lliis  newly  formed  Soriely  was  held 
ou  February  2,  under  thsChairmao&hip  of  llie  President. 
Alderman  E.  T.  Cookscy,  J. P.  Mr.  C.  Sliorl.  Broad- 
water ilall  Gardens,  gave  an  able  and  instructive  paper 
on  '"Tlie  Ilislory  aud  Cultivalion  of  the  Chrysauthc- 
mum."  Hodcscfibcd  iu  detail  Ihe  best  time  and  the 
proper  mauucr  of  taking  the  cuttings,  also  the  metiicds 
of  potting  aud  watering  those  plants.  The  lecturer 
also  gave  iuforination  ou  the  Iiest  methods  for  cuni- 
bating  such  pest.';  as  the  rust  disi-an-.  gvroufly  and 
mildew.  C.  E. 

CHELMSFORD  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS. -At 
the  weekly  meeting  ou  Friday,  the  luUi  lust ,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  F  .1.  Chittenden  gave  a 
paper  on  "Gardeuitjg  in  Olden  Times."  Gardening 
was  followed  by  ilie  E^-yplians.  Ihe  Jews,  and  the 
Komaus.  the  last-named  of  whom  brought  Ihe  art  to 
l'.iigli.ud.  Later  the  monks  grew  in  their  herb  gardens 
plants  fur  food  and  for  inedicine  ;  but  flowers  for  beauty 
were  not  gioun  till  about  the  year  loOti.  In  the  four- 
teenlh  euiitrry  manor  and  larni  houses  had  a  garden 
attached  iu  v\hieh  wore  grown  Onions.  Leeks,  and 
strong  smelling  hcibs.  Ubder  Eliziiheth  flowers  began 
to  be  cultivated  for  the  r  beauty.  Tlie  first  record  of 
gardening  "accounts  "  dutes  fnuii  about  the  year  134'i. 
aud  the  first  treatise  on  garc'cuiug  was  written  by  John 
Gardener  in  1400.  Robert  Salle  \\;is  an  aulh-ority  ou 
grdfting  in  the  fifteenth  cenluiy;  wliile  Parkiuson 
wrote  his  work  in  1629,    A  discussion  followed.  .S.  .V.  L'. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

RiK.  W.Mont;  AN,  for  several  years  Cirdoiirr  at  Sliarslon 
Hall,  NorlhcndeD,   Cheshire,  as   Gardener  to   Sir 
Wm.  Eden,  Biirt ,  Windlcstone  Hall,  Fcnjiiilj. 
Mr.  W.  R.  Cox,  for  Ihe  past  seven  years  P'oreman  at 
Alderniaston     Court.     Keading,    as     Gardener    to 
W.  Paheoit,  Esq  ,  Barton  Court,  Kintbui-}'.  New- 
bury. Berks. 
Mr.  G.  W.  CoMMiNs.  formerly  Head  Gardener  at  Wal- 
lington,  Surrey,  and  at  Balmcdie,  Aberdeen,  has 
been  appointed  Head  Gardener  to  LeiuhGoidie- 
TADnntAN,  Esq.,    Tlie    Nunnery,    Douglas,    Isle   of 
Man,  the  appointment  dating  from  Februai'y  1,  ];ior>. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Keaky,  for  eleven  years  Gardener  at  Carlton 
Hall,   Saxinundhani.    as   Gardener   to    Sir    Hl'iiH 
\\Y.'CDHAM,  Royate  Lodge,  Petersfield,  Hants. 
Mr.  Mm.  RoiiERTS,  for  over   two   years    Foreman    at 
riclamere  House  Gardens,  Northwieh.  as  Gardener 
10  RoscoE  Brunner,  Esq  ,  of  Behnont  Hall,  Norlli- 
wich.  Cheshire.    [Thanks  for  eontribution  of  2.s'.  to 
the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.  Ed  ] 
Mr.  F.  Sherwell,  recently  employed  at  Messrs.  John 
Peed    &    Son's    Streathnni    Nurseries,    as    Head 
Gardener  at  "St.  Marys,"  Wokingham,  Berks. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Wallace  as  Gardener  to  J.  Gwvnne,  Esq  . 

Kenton  Grange,  The  Hyde,  N.W. 
Mr.  G.   PA(iE,  late  Gardener  at  Sihvood  Park.  Ajeot, 
Berks.,  and  previoiisly  of  Rossett  Holt,  Harrogate, 
a?  Gardener  to  G.   S.    Lypaout,    Esq.,    Nynehead 
Court,  Wellington.  Somerset. 
Mr.  G.  .1.  Dymott,  for  the  past  year  and  ten  months 
Gardener  to  (f.  D.  Newton,  Esq.,  Croxton  Park,  St. 
Neots.  as  Gardeuei'  to  Henry  adaims,  Esq.,  Cannou 
H  ill.  Bray,  i'aidenhcad. 
Mr.  Thomas  McMikn.  Foreman  in  the  Gardens,  Bella- 
e'rnm,  Beauly,  N.B.,  and  previously  Foreman  for 
over  three  years  in  the  Gardens.  Oakmere  Hall, 
Ilartfcrd.  Chesbire,  as  Gardener  to  Captain  Havvkes, 
Achn.iyairn  House.  Invcrnesshire,  N.B. 
Mr.  A.  E.  UORTON,  liite  Gardener  to  H.  H.  Flatten, 
Esq.,   Harwood  Hall.    Upimnster.   as   Gardener  to 
T,  L.  Boyd,  Esq.,  North  Frith,  Tonbridge. 
Mr.  G    Preston,    late  General    Foreman,  The  Grove 
Gardens,  Stanmore,    as  Gardener  to  Sir  William 
Crump,  Glenthorne,  Harrow  Weald,  Middlesex. 
Kr.  Henry  Bprioot,  late  Foieman  at  Clicvenini.'  Park 
Gardens,  fevenoaks,  Kent,  and  recently  employed 
in  Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son's  Nui-series.  as  Gai- 
c'ener  to  Tl.e  Lady  Waechter.  The  Terr.aee  House. 
RichmoEd.  Surrey. 
Mr     Clarke,  reeenlly   employed   at   The    Streatham 
Nur  flies  of  Messrs.  John  Pekd.S-.Son.  as  Gardi  nev 
to  J -t.  .Mami  1,  E-f|  ,  RLtlanil  Lodgn,  Briilon,  S.W 


Apples  :  D.  F.  There  are  two  'well  -  known 
varieties  of  Apple  to  which  the  word  "  Duchess  " 
might  apply.  One  of  these  is  Duchess's 
Favourite,  an  early  dessert  Apple  of  rich  red 
colour,  grown  in  considerable  quantities  in 
Kent  for  the  supply  of  the  London  market. 
The  other  is  Duehess  of  Oldenburg,  also  an 
early  ripening  Apple,  used  by  some  for  cooking 
and  by  others  lor  dessert.  The  skin  of  this 
Apple  is  greenish-yellow  in  colour,  but  streaked 
with  irregular  markings  of  red,  very  dif- 
ferent to  the  unbroken  colour  of  Duchess's 
Favourite.  Which  of  these  is  meant  by 
"Duchess"  we  cannot  be  sure,  but  should  be 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  Duchess's  Favourite. 

Books:  J.  V.,  Holland.  There  is  no  book  in  the 
English  language  especially  for  the  teaching  of 
business  correspondence  for  young  gardeners. 

Carnation  Seedling  :  W.  T.  The  flower  you 
send  has  no  special  merit,  and  is  inferior  in 
quality  to  others  already  in  commerce. 

Carnations:  F.P.  We  think  the  circumstances 
you  mention  are  suffieient  to  account  for  the 
appearance,  but  we  also  see  traces  of  red  -spider 
and  of  thrips. — A.  0.  F.  We  find  traces  of  eel- 
worm  in  the  leaves.  Turn  them  out  and  bake 
the  soil. 

Charity:  A.  G.  The  postal  order  for  Is.  6d.  has 
been  placet  in  our  collecting-bDS  for  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

Currant  Shoots  :  W.  ic  J.  B.  The  shoots  you 
enclose  are  affected  with  the  Currant-bud  mite. 
See  illustration  in  our  issu;  for  January  14, 
p.  31. 

Gardener's  Notice:  Mona.  IE  the  gardener 
devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  service,  and 
worked  in  the  house  occasionally,  we  think  he 
would  be  entitled  to  one  month's  notice. 

Glasshouses  in  Nursery:  F.  0.  We  are  not 
aware  that  the  phrase  "  500  feet  run  of  glass  " 
has  any  other  meaning  than  the  obvious  one. 
This  is  that  if  the  houses  were  placed  end  to 
end  they  would  extend  for  a  length  of  500  feet. 
By  such  a  phrase  no  indication  is  afforded  of 
the  width  of  the  houses  or  of  the  character  of 
the  roofs,  which  may  be  span-shaped  in  some 
and  sloping  from  a  wall  in  others.  If  the  word 
"  rixn  "  were  omitted  the  sense  and  meaning 
might  be  the  same,  but  its  employment 
deBnitely  indicates  that  square  feet  are  not 
intended. 

Grubs  in  Mint  Eoots  :  T.  W.  The  grubs 
or  larviB  are  those  of  the  garden  swift 
moth,  Hepialis  lupulinus.  Your  better  course 
will  be  to  dig  up  the  roots  and  transplant 
them  on  fresh  ground,  taking  care  at  the 
same  time  to  remove  all  the  grubs  you  can  find 
and  destroy  them.  As  a  means  of  preventing 
the  moths  laying  their  eggs  on  the  newly 
planted  ground  you  might  soak  some  old  rags 
in  paraffin  and  place  them  at  intervals  among 
the  plants.  This  should  be  done  early  in  May ; 
or  if  practicable  you  might  protect  the  plot  with 
freshly  tarred  fish-netting.  Apply  to  the  infected 
ground  a  good  dressing  of  lime  and  soot,  and 
fork  it  over. 

Hyacinth  Bulbs  :  G.  C.  The  bulbs  are  swarm- 
ing with  bulb-mites.  Destroy  the  bulbs  by 
fire,  and  bake  the  soil  before  you  use  it  again 
(see  p.  -to  of  our  present  volume).  The  plant  is 
Helxine  Soleirolii. 

Lady  Gardener:  E.  C.  C.  D'O.  If  you  will 
apply  to  Mrs.  T.  Eothera,  The  Gardens, 
Burton  Joyce,  Notts,  she  will  furnish  the 
particulars  you  require  ;  or  write  to  Messrs. 
Eamsbotham  &  Co.,  Bletchley  Nurseries,  Bucks. 

Names  of  Fruit  :  C^dtus.  Tower  of  Glamis. — 
R.  W.  1,  Hoary  Morning  ;  2,  Striped  Beefing  ; 
3,  Gipsy  King. — Eiffel.  1,  Minchull  Crab  ;  2, 
Annie  Elizabeth. —  JK.  G.  Canning.  Langton 
Nonsuch.  —  C.  L.  B.  1,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet 
Seedling ;  2,  Borsdorffer  Seedling ;  3,  Kibston 
Pippin ;  4,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin ;  5,  Castle 
Major  ;  C,  Tom  Putt. 


Names  OF  Plant:  3.  A.  Tulip  Couleur  ponceau. 
— L.  McC.  (from  last  week).  Trachelosper- 
mum  jasminoides  var.  variegata.  —  Cultus. 
Jacobinia  chrysostephana. — W.  D.  1,  Begonia 
manicata ;  2,  Strobilanthes  anisophylla ;  3, 
Isoloma  hirsutum  ;  -t,  Adiantum  gracillimum. — 
E.  W.  Cordyliue  species,  leaf  only;  Pteiis 
serrulata  cristata ;  Asplepium  bulbiferum. 
The  last-named  is  the  Pern  which  bears  young 
plants  on  the  fronds.  Why  not  number  the 
specimens  ? — F.  C.  P.,  York.  Cattleya  Trianie. 
—  W.  H.  H.,  Zeeds.  Odontoglossum  gloriosum 
of  the  best  type. — A.  R.  1,  Odontoglossum 
Lindleyanum ;  2,  O.  luteo-purpureum ;  3, 
Masdevallia  tridactylites. — /.  P.  A  very  fine 
variety  of  Cattleya  Triana^.  —  C.  P.  You 
shoiild  number  the  specimens.  Pteris  longifolia  ; 
Fuchsia  procumbens,  with  fruits.  Tetramicra 
(Leptotes)  bicolor  the  Orchid;  Acokanthera 
speetabilis,  the  white  flower;  Sedum  carneum 
variegatum. — C.  J.  P.  1,  Codiseum  (Croton) 
trilobum  Disraeli ;  2,  C.  augustifolium  major  ; 
3,  C.  irregulare ;  4,  C.  Weismanni ;  5,  C. 
pulcherrimum  ;  6,  C.  spirale. — A.  H.  B.  Iris 
reticulata  Krelagei. — Constant  Reader.  Varie- 
ties of  Camellia  japonica. — J.  H.  P.  1,  Juniperus 
communis ;  2,  I'acsonia  Van  Volxemi ;  3, 
Eetinospora  plumosa  of  gardens ;  4,  Thuya 
gigantea,  the  true  plicata ;  5,  Cotoneaster 
microphylla  ;  6,  Escallonia  macrantha. — W.  R. 
1,  Thuya  occidentalis  ;  2,  Thuya  gigantea,  the 
true  plicata  ;  3,  T.  orientalis  var. ;  4  and  5, 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  ;  G,  Juniperus  excelsa. 

Potting  Cattleyas  :  T.  A  safe  time  to  repot 
the  specimens  of  the  large-flowered  Cattleyas 
is  when  young  roots  are  proceeding  from  the 
newly-formed  growths.  The  plants  should  be 
kept  rather  dry  until  well  advanced  in  growth. 
Over  watering  in  any  stage  of  growth  is  very 
detrimental  to  most  Cattleyas. 

Potatos  for  Naming  :  Knighton.  We  cannot 
undertake  to  name  varieties  of  Potatos.  Send 
them  to  a  trade  grower. 

The  Propagation  of  Clematis  :  Desperandum. 
Clematises  are  easily  increased  by  grafting. 
First  of  all  obtain  good  healthy  roots  upon 
which  to  work  the  scions.  If  you  have  any 
old  specimens  in  the  garden,  or  plants  of  the 
common  specits,  C.  flammula  or  C.  vitalba, 
it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  dig  up  a  supply  of 
roots,  the  pieces  of  which  should  be  from  4  to 
(j  inches  in  length,  about  the  thickness  of  a 
quill,  and  if  well  furnished  with  fibres  so  much 
the  better.  The  scions  may  be  taken  from  old 
as  well  as  from  new  wood,  but  the  latter  is  I 
preferred.  Each  scion  should  be  limited  to  one 
joint  or  a  pair  of  eyes,  just  below  which  a 
wedge-shaped  cut  or  a  simple  straight  cut 
rather  less  than  2  inches,  long  should  be  made, 
and  the  scion  then  immediately  placed  in 
position  and  securely  tied  with  narrow  matting 
in  a  damp  condition.  They  will  then  be  ready 
for  potting-up,  and  in  order  to  get  the  roots 
into  small  pots  it  will  be  necessary  to  wind 
them  round,  but  in  doing  so  be  careful  not  to 
loosen  or  injure  the  scions.  It  will  be  advis- 
able to  plunge  the  pots  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  or  tan 
in  a  light  propagating  ease  kept  closed  and 
having  a  temperature  of  about  65°  to  70°. 
Sprinkle  the  pots  overhead  with  a  fine  rose 
water-can  occasionally.  If  water  collects  on 
the  undersides  of  the  glass  it  should  be  wiped 
off  with  tiffany  every  morning,  or  damping 
of  the  plants  will  result.  As  growth  increases 
a  small  stake  should  be  applied  to  each  plant, 
air  admitted  by  degrees,  and  later  on  the 
plants  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame. 

Tulips  Diseased:  G.  V.  0.  The  plants  are 
attacked  by  a  fungus  allied  to  the  one  that 
causes  the  Snowdrop  disease  (Botrytis  galan- 
thina).  All  diseased  bulbs  should  be  destroyed, 
and  the  remaining  ones  dusted  with  flowers-of- 
sulphur.  See  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  March  2, 
1889,  p.  2.     

Communications  Received.  —  Jno.  T.  (you  do  not 
furnish  us  with  the  necessary  details  of  your 
appointment)— C.  B.— Mill  Hill— J.  C.  W.— Improver— 
C.  S.  &  Co.-G.  K— W.  H.  E.— X.  Y.  Z.-W.  C.  W.- 
J.  C.  &  Co.— G.  W.-L.  G.— W.  W.  P.-W.  H.-C.  H.  S.— 
H.  W.  W  -R.  P.  B  -J.  M.— 11.  L.-W.  J.  V.-G.  W.  R. 
— W.  W.-Il.  P.-C.  H— H.  Smith-F.  J.  C— G.  B.— 
J.  H.  •v.— M.  L.  (next  week)-Harrison  Weir-W.G.  a. 
— D.  R.  W.— A.  D..  Birmlngliam. 

{Por  Markets  and  WeaLlier,  see  ji,  vi.) 
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THE  PLEASURES  OF  GARDENING. 

THE  manifold  eDJojments  which  horti- 
culture can  confer  are  not  confined  to 
any  special  season  of  the  year,  otherwise 
in  all  probability  I  should  have  chosen  at 
this  period  a  different  theme.  Doubtless 
the  most  memorable  floral  inspirations  are 
chiefly  experienced  during  the  beautiful 
seasons  of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn. 
In  January  and  February  wo  have  the 
pendulous  grace  of  the  Snowdrop,  flowering 
on  the  grave  of  winter  like  a  living  prophecy 
of  the  silently  approaching  spring.  In 
March  and  April  shine  steadfastly  upon  our 
vision  the  golden  glory  of  the  Daffodil,  with 
its  fragrant  companion,  Narcissus  ornatus, 
illuminating  and  transfiguring  by  their 
sun  -  like  influence  our  gardens  and 
lawns.  Summer  gives  us  the  grandeur 
of  the  Oriental  Lily  and  the  loveliness 
bt  the  luminous  Rose;  while  autumn, 
whose  colours  are  those  of  the  sunset,  has 
radiant  Dahlia  and  Chrysanthemum  beau- 
ties peculiarly  her  own.  But  not  only  <lo  such 
exquisite  seasons  as  these  inspire  the  soul  of 
the  reverential  horticulturist  with  "a  sense 
of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 


and  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air,  and 
the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man;" 
not  only  has  he  experienced,  amid  the  sum- 
mer twilight,  in  his  own  Garden  of  Eden, 
such  ennobling  moral  emotions  as  these, 
he  also  must  feel,  as  I  did  to-day,  when  he 
discovers  a  solitary  sweet-scented  Violet 
flowering  amid  the  desolations  of  winter, 
that  "Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect 
whose  cause  is  Gcd."  The  most  magnificent 
Rose  that  adorns  and  makes  odorous  the 
garden  in  summer,  with  its  glorious  environ- 
ment of  deeply-glowing  green,  does  not 
appeal  more  profoundly  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  lover  of  Nature  than  does  his 
first  fair  vision  of  the  beautiful  Anemone- 
like  Cbristmas  Rose.  Its  contemporary 
and  successor  is  the  equally  brave  Snow- 
drop, a  flower  universally  admired  and 
loved;  though  full  of  simplicity,  its  beauty 
is  supreme.  Fragrant  plants  that  bring 
sweetness  to  the  stern  heart  of  winter  are 
sufficiently  rare,  but  there  is  one  to  which 
this  unique  attribute  belongs;  I  allude  to 
Tussilago  fragrans,  the  Winter  Heliotrope, 
whose  odour  much  resembles  that  of  the 
precious  flower  to  which  it  has  been  in- 
stinctively compared.  One  of  the  brightest 
of  the  floi-al  treasures  of  winter  is  Jasmioum 
nudiflorum,  the  naked-flowering  Jasmine, 
which  amid  every  form  of  atmospheric 
adversity  flowers  with  matchless  beauty 
and  wonderful  luxuriance  on  our  leafless 
garden  walls. 

But  not  only  does  Nature  at  this  crucial 
season  thus  minister   in  rare  and  striking 
instances    to  our    icstinct  for    beauty,  she 
also  sustains,  through  her  divine  reliability, 
the  inward  atmosphere  of  gracious  Faith. 
When  we  consign  our  fairest  Roses  to  the 
ground  we  have   the   conviction   that,  sur- 
viving all  the  adverse  and  trying  conditions 
to   which    by   the    elements    they  may   be 
subjected,  they  will  calmly  put  forth  their 
lustrous    leaves   in  April,   form    their   em- 
bryonic buds  in  May,  and  subsequently  at 
the  touch  of  the  great  summer   magician, 
more  wonderful  than  Aladdin  in  the  Oriental 
tale,  glorify  this  green  earth  with  the  revela- 
tion   of    their    flowers.       No     influence    is 
more  powerful  than  that  of  horticulture  for 
generating  the  purest  pleasures  and  fairest 
capabilities  of  our  lives.    Since  man  was 
driven  from  his  primal,  short  lived  Paradise, 
many   Edens   have    been   created   in   every 
region  of  the  world  where  cultivation  is  a 
possibility,  through  the  combined  powers  of 
genius,    assiduous     perseverance,     untiring 
patience,  and   intensest  toil.    We  reap  to- 
day that  harvest  of  brightest  beauty  which 
our  ancestors  have  sown.    The  horticultural 
present,  with  all  its  splendid  results  of  cul- 
ture and  hybridisation,  haj  been  built  upon 
the   achievement   of   the  past.     But  while 
the  horticulturist  is  intensely  conservative, 
always  seeking  the  increased  beauty  rather 
than  the  destruction  of  the  venerable  types 
and   forms  of  floral  and  vegetative  life,  he 
is  at  the  same  time  essentially  progressive. 
He    forgets   iu   his   great    earnestness   the 
difficulties  he  has  surmounted,  the  heights 
he  has  ascended,  in  the  presence  of  those 
mountains  of  thought  and  aspiration  that 
tower  beyond  his  gaz ». 

"  The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight ; 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept. 
Were  toiling  upwards  through  the  night." 
David  li.  Williamson. 


PLANT-COLLECTING  IN  CHINA. 

We  learn  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  & 
Sons  that  their  traveller,  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson, 
is  about  to  return  to  this  country,  and  in 
view  of  his  remarkable  success  and  of  the 
importance  of  his  introductions  a  slight 
sketch  of  his  work  may  be  read  with  interest. 
The  name  of  E.  H.  Wilson  is  now  as 
familiar  to  all  with  any  knowledge  of 
plants  as  are  those  of  Douglas,  Hartweg, 
the  brothers  Lobb,  John  Gould  Veitch,  and 
others  of  the  most  successful  collectors. 
He,  like  those  named,  had  practically  a 
virgin  country  to  explore,  and  he  made  the 
most  of  the  opportunity;  but,  unlike  others, 
Wilson  had  great  advantages:  heha<leDJoyed 
a  long  special  training,  and  the  question  of 
expense  was  not  so  serious  as  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Gifted  with 
quite  the  right  temperament,  enthusiastic 
and  resourceful,  it  is  not  surprising  therefore 
that  Wilson  has  been  so  successful. 

Born  in  Birmingham,  he  received  part  of 
his  early  training  in  horticulture  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens  of  that  town  under  Mr. 
Latham,  the  ex-Curator.  From  Birmingham 
he  went  to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  as  a  young 
gardener,  and  whilst  there  ho  obtained  a 
national  scholarship,  which  enabled  him  to 
take  a  course  of  lectures  on  botany  at  the 
Royal  ('ollege  of  Science,  South  Kensington, 
under  Professor  Farmer.  In  the  spring  of 
the  year  1899,  Sir  William  T.  Thiselton- 
Dyer,  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  was 
asked  to  recommend  to  Messrs.  Veitch  a 
young  man  capable  of  undertaking  a  pro- 
longed journey  in  China,  and  Wilson  was 
suggested  as  a  likely  person. 

The  object  in  sending  a  collector  to  China 
was  to  obtain  seeds  and  living  plants  of 
species  almost  certain  to  prove  hardy  in 
Great  Britain,  and  more  especially  to  obtain 
living  specimens  of  some  remarkable  species 
known  lo  exist  in  the  upper  ]>art  of  the 
Yangtsze  valley. 

Wilson  had  been  accustomed  at  Kew  to  the 
handling  of  seeds,  and  when  in  April,  1.S99, 
he  sailed  for  China  via  America,  he  was 
given  twelve  months  to  learn  what  he  could 
of  the  Chinese  flora  from  Professor  Sargent, 
of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  and  from  Dr.  Henry,  then 
in  the  service  of  the  Chinese  Customs. 

An  acknowledgment  is  due  to  Sir  William 
Thiselton-Dyer  for  selecting  Wilson,  and  an 
equal  debt  is  due  to  Professor  Sargent  and 
Dr.  Henry  for  the  knowledge  they  hel|)ed 
Wilson  to  acquire. 

Wilson  arrived  at  Hong  Kong  in  .lune, 
lw99,  and  after  an  adventurous  trip  to 
Sczemao,  in  Yunnan,  undertaken  to  meet 
Dr.  Henry— during  which  time  he  obtained 
Jasminum  primulinum  (see  Gard.  Chron., 
March  i!8,  1903,  p.  197)— he  returned  towards 
Shanghai  to  start  on  the  main  journey. 

Fully  equipped,  and  with  definite  written 
instructions,  Wilson  left  for  Ichang  in 
February,  19IK),  a  house-boat  being  his  resi- 
dence for  all  that  summer.  In  the  follow- 
ing .\pril  he  found  Davidia  involuorata  (see 
Garilenirs'  Chronicle,  April  11,  ^1903,  p.  2.35), 
the  tree  for  which  he  was  especially  sent. 
The  "Boxer"  riots  were  disturbing,  but 
Wilson  dis]ilayed  considerable  courage  and 
did  not  leave. 

During  1901  the  high  mountain  ranges 
north  -  west  and  south  of  Ichang  on  the 
Hupeh-Szechuan  boundary  were  explored, 
and  large  quantities  of  seeds,  bulbs,  and 
dried  specimens  were  obtained  by  Wilson 
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and  sent  home.  Amongst  those  wliich  up 
to  the  present  have  proved  the  more  striking 
from  a  gardening  standpoint,  are  Davidia 
involucrata,  Astilbe  Davidii,  Clematis  mon- 
tana  rubens,  Seneoio  elivorum,  S.  tangu- 
ticus,  Buddleia  variabilis  var.  Veitchiana, 
Actinidia  chinensis,  Neillia  sinensis,  Acon- 
itum  Wilsoni,  Artemisia  lactiflora,  Pinus 
Arniandi,  Spirsea  Henryi,  Viburnum  rhiti- 
dophyllam,  Brandisia  raoemosa,  Deutzia 
discolor,  Aconituni  scaposum  var.  pyrami- 
dalis,  Corydalis  thalictrifolia,  C.  Wilsoni, 
numerous  and  various  Vines,  Maples, 
Spiraeas,  Rubuses,  Magnolias,  Limes, Birches, 
Pyruses,  Koses,  &<i. 


obtain,  but  Wilson  evinced  a  dogged  courage 
which  ensured  success. 

Early  in  1904  he  again  made  a  journey  to 
Tatien-lu  by  a  different  route  from  Kiating, 
and  in  crossing  some  of  the  higher  passes 
endured  intense  cold;  his  attendants  were 
frost-bitten,  and  all  suffered  from  snow- 
blindness. 

Wilson  describes  the  scenery  of  these 
regions  as  being  of  savage  grandeur— the 
country  like  a  sea  of  mountains,  all  the 
higher  peaks  being  under  perpetual  snow. 
The  Rhododendrons  are  gorgeous,  and  for 
miles  and  miles  present  in  their  season  a 
mass  of  bloom.    He  returned  to  Kiating  by 


MK.    E.    H.   WILSON. 


From  this  journey  ^\'ilson  i-eturned  in 
April,  1902,  spending  the  summerand  autumn 
at  Messrs.  Veitch's  Coombe  Wood  nursery, 
and  he  started  again  for  the  extreme  west  of 
China,  as  far  as  the  Tibetan  frontier,  in 
January,  1903,  furnished  as  before  with 
definite  written  instructions.  Once  more 
these  instructions  were  carried  out  practically 
without  a  failure. 

In  six  months,  ic.  in  June,  1903,  he 
reached  Kiating  in  view  of  the  mountains 
of  Tibet,  the  valley  of  the  Min  river,  and 
the  sacred  mountain  Omei. 

At  Tatien-lu,  on  the  frontier  of  Tibet,  he 
found  the  object  of  his  journey,  Meeonopsis 
integrifolia  (see  Supplementary  Illustration, 
Garientrs'  Chronide,  October  1,  1904),  and 
obtained  cjumtilies  of  seed,  the  results  of 
"iyhlch  were  distributed  in  September,  1904. 
ii'amine    prevailed,  labour  was  difficult,  to 


the  ordinary  route,  and  reached  it  in  safety 
on  July  24,  1904. 

In  August  Wilson  again  started  north- 
wards on  an  expedition  to  Sungpan,  an 
undertaking  which  occupied  fifty-two  days. 
Of  this  trip  he  states  :  '■  Having  cleared  the 
low  country,  I  got  amongst  some  magni- 
ficent mountain  ranges  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  flora,  and  in  places  well  forested. 
The  sides  of  these  mountains  are  so  steep 
that  a  flying-machine  would  be  necessary  to 
properly  explore  them.  Species  of  Meeo- 
nopsis occurred  in  plenty,  and  when  col- 
lecting the  seed  we  had  to  tramp  about  in 
snow  nearly  a  foot  deep.'' 

In  addition  to  the  Meeonopsis,  a  note- 
worthy find  on  this  journey  was  a  new 
species  of  Incarvillea. 

The  last  excursion  from  Kiating  was  com- 
menced  in   November,  1904,  and   occupied 


about  sixteen  days,  the  plant  of  which 
Wilson  was  primarily  in  quest  being  Dipelta 
fioribunda(Caprifoliaceoe),a  beautiful  flower- 
ing shrub  which  inhabits  almost  inaccessible 
places  on  mountainous  cliffs,  and  very  seldom 
producesfertile  seeds.  Severe  winter  weather 
prevailed  at  the  time,  but  Wilson  accom- 
plished the  object  of  his  mission,  and 
returned  again  to  his  base  at  Kiuting.  This 
station  he  finally  left  on  his  homeward  \ 
journey  on  December  5,  reaching  Ichan|^  ; 
early  in  1905,  and  subsequently  left  foir 
England,  where  he  is  shortly  expected. 

We  congratulate  Messrs.  Veitoh  on  their 
enterprise,  and  on  behalf  of  horticulturists 
and  botanists  we  tender  our  cordial  acknow- 
ledgments to  their  intrepid  and  highly 
successful  collector; 


THE   VALUE    OF 
PEARS. 


STEWING 


Toe  many  months  to  come  home-grown  fruit 
"Will  be  scarce.  Dessert  varieties  of  Pears  will  bo 
practically  past,  whilst  almost  tbe  same  may  b^ 
said  of  Apples,  whether  of  table  or  of  cooking- 
varieties.  As  a  substitute  for  these,  and  to  follow 
on  for  a  considerable  period,  I  know  of  no  fruit 
more  suitable  than  Pears  of  stewing  varieties. 
They  will  keep  good  for  many  weeks,  and  when 
carefuUy  stewed  and  served,  few  fruits  can  equal 
them  as  a  sweet.  Both  in  Worcestershire  and 
Sussex  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  havfe 
found  some  grand  old  specimen  trees  (standards) 
which  yielded  several  bushels  of  fruit  each,  and 
very  serviceable  the  fruit  proved  throughout  the 
winter  and  spring  months ;  indeed,  these  treeft 
were  considered  as  valuable  as  any  in  the  garden 
or  orchard. 

In  planting  a  new  garden  or  orchard,  or  in 
renovating  old  ones,  the  merits  of  the  stewing 
Pear  are  usually  overlooked,  though  others  of  only 
second-rate  quality,  and  which  are  only  usable 
for  a  very  brief  period,  are  planted  freely.  It 
may  be  that  many  reject  them  thinking  they  may 
have  to  wait  for  a  considerable  time  before  the 
trees  coma  into  bearing,  which  is  true  to  a  great 
extent  when  standard  trees  are  planted  in  the 
ordinary  grass  orchard  ;  but  fortunately  there 
are  other  ways  of  growing  and  training  them 
which  may  come  under  ordinary  garden  cultiva- 
tion, such  as  bushes  and  espaliers,  also  as  cordon* 
on  an  east  wall  in  inclement  districts.  Indeed,  I 
am  not  sure  that  they  might  not  profitably  replace 
many  infei-ior  varieties  now  occupying  valuable 
positions  on  a  west  wall  or  fence. 

Unnecessary  hedges,  which  yield  no  return, 
are  sometimes  used  as  divisions  in  kitchen 
gardens,  proving  in  many  cases  cuniberers  of 
valuable  ground,  a  haunt  for  birds,  and  receptacles 
for  rubbish.  How  much  better  and  more  profit- 
able would  it  prove  were  these  grubbed  and 
burnt,  the  site  cultivated,  replaced  with  a  double 
row  of  strained  wire  trellis  5  or  6  feet  high,  and 
Pear-trees  trained  thereon,  either  as  oblique 
cordons  or  espaliers,  including  some  varieties 
whose  fruits  would  be  suitable  for  stewing  I 
Several  pyramids  and  open  bushes  might  also  be 
planted,  while  I  would  strongly  advise  land- 
owners to  plant  a  few  tall  standards  in  their  grass 
orchards,  or  even  in  their  pleasure  grounds. 

Of  the  different  kinds  we  have  under  cultiva- 
tion, Catillac  is  seen  the  most  frequently  in 
gardens,  though  the  old  standards  referred  to 
above  were  of  the  noted  Black  Worcester.  In 
Dr.  Hogg's  Fruit  Mamial  the  following  varieties 
are  named  under  the  heading  of  "Stewing":  — 
Belmont,  Besi  d'Hery,  Flemish  Bon  Chretien, 
Gilogil,  Verulam,  Winter  Franc  Eoal,  and  Uve- 
dale's  St.  Germain.  In  some  localities  where  the 
soil  is  not  quite  suitbd  for  good  Pear  culture,  I 
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have  found  such  kinds  as  General  Todleben  and 
BeurreJdelRance  hard  and  gritty,  Vjut  they  have 
proved  very  acceptable  for  stewing,  though  un- 
suitable for  dessert.  Richard  Parker,  January. 


CYMBIDIUM   SANDERI. 

Our  illustration   (fig.  40)    represents   the  fine 
Eiew     Cymbidium    Sanderi,    for    which     Messrs. 


novelties  in  the  hands  of  the  hybridist.  The 
plant  has  ovate,  somewhat  compressed  pseudo- 
bulbs,  which  are  furnished  with  gracefully- 
arching,  narrow,  bright-green  leaves.  The 
inflorescence  rises  erect,  and  by  the  evidence 
of  the  scars  on  the  old  flower- spikes,  may 
have  seven  or  eight  flowers.  The  flowers  are 
white  delicately  tinted  with  a  faint  shade  of  rose, 
the  bases  of  the  sepals  and  petals  and  the 
labellum  being  decorated  with  rose-purple.  J.  O.  B. 


sometimes  deeper  thxn  the  skin,  which  is  detri- 
mental in  every  way,  and  interferes  with  their 
keei)iug  qualities.  As  a  late  keeping  dessert 
variety  it  is  worth  planting. 

Apple  Blenheim  Pippin. 

After  Cox's  Orange   Pippin,  Blenheim   Pippin 

is   the    most    popular  of    Apples  in    the  dessert 

section,  and  it  would  be  more  so  but  for  the  fact 

that  too  long  a  time  is  required  to  get  the  trees 


Fig.  49.— cymbjdium  sanderi  (hokt.  sandee):   flowers  white,  with  rose  and  purple  hurkings. 

A  new  species.    Awarded  a  Firat-Class  Certificate  at  the  Royiil  Horticultural  Society's  Meeling  on  February  11. 


^nder  &  Sons  received  a  First-class  Certificats 
at  the'meeting  of  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the 
RoyallHorticultural  Society,  on  February  14.  It 
was  discovered  by  Micholitz  when  exploring  for 
Messrs.i.Sander  in  the  highlands  of  Annam  in  190i, 
•at  which  time  dried  specimens  of  the  flowers  were 
received,  and  a  very  few  plants  came  alive.  It 
■isa'companion  plant  to  the  handsome  white-and- 
purple]  C.  Parishii  Sanderje,  sent  by  the  same 
•collector,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  introductions  of 
recent  date,  a  grand  addition  to  the  species,  and 
<iestined  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  production  of 


FRUIT    REGISTER. 


APPLE  LADY  llENNIKEE. 
DtiKiNO  the  month  of  February,  when  dessert 
Apples  are  scarce,  Lady  Henniker,  although 
olasBedaeakitcheu variety,  is  agreeable  fordessert. 
As  a  standard  tree  or  as  a  freely-grown  bush  one 
can  usually  make  sure  of  a  crop  of  the  variety 
Lady  Henniker  when  there  are  Apples  of  any 
kind.  In  some  soils  the  fruits  have  a  tendency 
to  become  spotted  in  the  skin,  and  the  spots  are 


into  bearing.  When  once  this  is  done,  however,  it  is 
remarkable  how  regularly  this  Apple  will  afford 
a  crop  of  fruits.  This  is  some  compensation  for 
the  delay  entailed.  I  have  lately  experimented 
with  the  variety,  with  a  view  of  bringing  it 
earlier  into  bearing,  by  grafting  it  on  to  ten- 
year -planted  standard  trees  of  Ecklinville 
Seedling,  which  is  apparently  an  excellent 
variety  for  use  as  a  stock.  Half-a-dozen  stout 
grafts  were  put  on  four  years  since,  each  one 
having  three  buds.  The  scions  grew  away 
rapidly,  making  in  some  cases  from  :i  to  :i  feet 
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length  of  growth  in  the  first  season.  Instead  of 
cutting  the  shoots  hard  back  to  form  a  head,  they 
were  allowed  to  extend  almost  at  will ;  1  simply 
took  out  the  points  of  the  strongest  shoots,  and 
thinned  out  the  shoots  to  avoid  over-crowding. 
So  successful  has  been  this  method  that  a  nice 
crop  of  good  fruit  was  produced  last  year,  and 
there  is  a  good  prospect  for  the  coming  season.  As 
the  trees  are  standards,  an  opportunity  is  afi'orded 
of  allowing  a  free  extension  of  growth,  thus 
enabling  the  branches  to  form  fruit  -  spurs 
naturally,  which  is  not  so  easy  where  the  trees 
are  restricted,  as  in  the  case  of  bush-trained  or 
pyramidal  examples.  E.  M. 

Peae  Vibginie  Baltet. 

A  fruit  in  perfection  in  December,  of  large 
size,  club-shaped,  oblique  at  the  base  where  it 
joins  the  short  stalk  ;  skin  yellow  flushed  with 
red,  smooth ;  flesh  melting,  juicy,  sugary,  deli- 
catel.y  perfumed.  Raised  and  distributed  by 
M.  M.  Biltet.  Revue  Ilorlicole,  February  16. 


PELAEGONIUM    "MADAME 
CROUSSE." 

The  illustration  at  fig.  50  shows  what  a  rich 
display  of  fiowers  may  be  obtained  from  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums  when  trained  as  wall  plants. 
The  specimen  figured  is  growing  about  10  feet 
high  against  the  front  of  the  residence  of  Mr. 
B.H.Phillips.at  Dudley  Terr  ace,  Ventnor  .who  being 
quite  an  amateur  in  horticultural  matters  is  justly 
proud  of  the  appearance  the  plant  had  in  Aiigust 
last,  when  the  photograph  was  taken.  It  must 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  climate  at 
Ventnor  is  so  favourable  that  the  plant  thrives 
out-of-doors  all  the  year  round,  and  the  roots 
therefore  are  not  subjected  to  disturbance  in 
autumn  as  would  be  necessary  in  districts  where 
Pelargoniums  have  to  be  removed  indoors.  Even 
on  Christmas  Day  last  Mr.  Phillips's  plants  bore 
forty-five  "trusses"  of  flowers,  some  of  which 
were  fully  expanded.  An  admirable  testimony 
to  the  favourable  character  of  the  winter  climate 
at  Ventnor. 


Fig.  50.- 


-IVY-LEAVED   PELARGONIDM    '-MADAME   CROUSSE      ON  A   HOUSE-FEONT 
AT   VENTNOR  :    COLOUR  OP   FLOWERS   ROSE-PINK. 


Pear  Le  Lectieb. 
""  An  excellent  late  Pear.     The  form  figured  is 
Calebasse  -  shaped.     Bulletins      d' Arboriculture, 
February. 

Kitchen  Apples  foe  Use  in  Febbuabt  &  Maech- 
For  present  use  Striped  Beefing  is  a  good 
variety;  the  fruits  are  large  in  size  and  rich  in 
colour.  The  tree  grows  strongly,  and  we  have  had 
to  prune  the  roots  every  few  years ;  but  it  is  a 
variety  which  we  should  not  like  to  be  without. 
Another  old  but  exeelleiit  keeping  Apple  is 
Eymer,  one  of  our  best  kitchen  Apples,  and  a 
most  reliable  cropper.  Sandringham  we  still 
have  in  good  condition,  and  this  variety  also 
bears  well  as  a  standard ;  as  does  Alfriston, 
another  grand  Apple  for  use  during  the  next  two 
months.  The  fruits  are  very  large,  and  they 
cook  well.  Lane's  Prince  Albert  and  Newton 
Wonder  are  capital  here,  either  as  bush  or  stan- 
dard trees  :  the  former  variety  is  especially  fine 
as  standards,  and  the  trees  appear  to  do  well 
when  grafted  on  healthy  orchard  stocks,  thus 
showing  that  the  Crab  makes  an  excellent  stock 
for  the  variety.  James  Mayne,  Bicton  Gardens, 
Devonshire,  February  16. 


ORCHID   NOTES  AND   GLEANINGS. 


ORCHIDS  AT   BURFORD. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  famous  gardens, 
sheltered  by  Box  Hill,  are  exceptionally  well 
situated  for  the  perfection  of  the  flowers  of 
winter-blooming  species,  and  often  there  is  a 
fine  show  of  flowers  in  the  Orchid-houses  there 
when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  bloom  in  collections 
less  favourably  situated.  This  winter,  however, 
the  fogs  have  reached  Burford,  and  many  of  the 
showy  flowers,  and  especially  those  of  the  Pha- 
Iffnopsis,  were  destroyed.  In  the  Phaltenopsis 
the  display  is  only  deferred,  for  the  more  back- 
ward buds  have  since  developed. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  experience  in  gardens, 
Phalaenopsis  amabilis  (grandiflora)  is  one  of  the 
best  to  grow  at  Burford  ;  one  large  specimen  of  it 
which  has  been  in  the  gardens  many  years  has 
eleven  leaves  and  a  very  strong  branched  spike, 
and  others  of  the  same  species  are  equally 
vigorous. 

In  the  same  house,  with  a  good  collection  of 
rare  Cypripediums,  stands  the  strong  plant  of 
Cypripedium  Stonei  platytienium,  now  really  two 


plants,  though  still  in  the  same  pot.  Among  the 
Cypripediums  in  flower  recently  was  a  fine  speci- 
men named  C.  x  aureum  Confetti,  but  which 
resembles  a  very  handsome  C.  x  Leeanum  of  the 
Albertianum  class ;  several  of  the  delicately- 
tinted  Burford  hybrid  C.  X  hirsuto-Sallieri ;  a 
very  large  form  of  C.  X  Lathamianum,  and  other 
hybrids. 

In  the  Cittleja  and  Lffilia-houses  the  hybrids 
encroach  steadily  on  the  space  formerly  occupied 
by  the  species,  which  are  now  mainly  represented 
by  albinos  and  proved  fine  varieties.  In  this 
department  the  introduction  of  leaves  into  the 
compost  for  potting  has  proved  highly  beneficial, 
and  the  large  number  of  rare  plants  of  the  Leelia, 
Cattleya  and  Lslio  Cattleya  section  never  looked 
so  well  at  Burford  as  at  present.  Mr.  W.  H. 
White,  the  Orchid  grower  at  Burford,  uses  in  most 
cases  equal  parts  of  leaves  and  peat,  with  a  sur- 
facing of  sphagnum  moss,  and  so  far  he  has  had 
no  reason  to  regret  the  use  of  leaves  in  the  com- 
post, though,  like  all  cautious  Orchid  growers,  he 
counsels  great  care  in  watering. 

The  hybrid  Brasso-Cattleyas  and  LaslioCattleyis 
are  well  furnished  with  flower- sheaths,  in  some  of 
which  the  flowers  are  showing. 

In  the  intermediate-houses,  which  contain  a 
very  interesting  collection  of  pretty  botanical 
plants,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  showy  species, 
a  good  many  species  of  Maxillaria  are  in  flower, 
including  the  rare  M.  fractiflexa,  M.  arachnites, 
M.  lepidota,  M.  pumila,  M.  leptosepala,  Aj.  The 
very  remarkable  M.  scurrilis,  figured  from  Burford 
in  the  Gardenen'  Chronicle,  July  28,  1900,  p.  65,  is 
also  thriving  well,  although  refractory  when  first 
imported.  The  varieties  of  Miltonia  vexillaria, 
M.  X  Bleuana,  and  the  Brazilian  species  of  Mil- 
tonia, are  in  fine  condition,  showing  well  for 
bloom  ;  a  rich  purple  form  of  M.  x  Binoti  being 
in  flower  ;  and  among  other  others  noted  in  bloom 
or  bud  are  Dendrobium  Kingianum  and  its  white 
variety  ;  D.  glomeratum  with  bunches  of  rose- 
purple  flowers ;  the  pretty  white  D.  temulum,  and 
D.  Fytcheanum  with  many  spikes;  the  yellow- 
petalled  D.  X  Melpomene,  a  companion  to  the 
fine  yellow  D.  x  Wiganias  xanthochilum,  raised 
at  Burford,  the  fine  white  D.  Ashworthia?,  and  a 
few  other  Dendrobes.  In  the  house  in  which  the 
Sobralias  and  tall  Epidendrums  are  grown,  some 
of  the  Sobralias  are  in  flower  or  bud,  so  also  the 
brilliant  scarlet  form  of  Epidendrum  <  O'Brieni- 
anum,  the  rose-and-white  E.  X  Ellisianum,  E. 
purum,  E.  radicans,  two  varieties  of  E.  poly- 
bulbon,  and  some  of  the  smaller  species.  Also 
two  good  specimens  of  Spiranthes  colorata  with 
ornamental  foliage  spotted  with  white  and 
upright  spikes  of  red  flowers ;  Odontoglossum 
Insleayi,  Sophro  -  Cattleya  x  Chamberlainiana, 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  free-growing  hybrids 
of  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  with  flowers  and  large 
seed  capsules,  Oncidium  cheirophorum,  ic. 

In  the  warm-houses  the  principal  show  of 
Calanthes  was  past,  and  the  plants  of  the  later- 
flowering  Regnieri  section  are  in  bloom.  The 
Aerides,  Angra>cums,  &c.,  promise  a  good  supply  of 
bloom,  some  of  specimens  being  already  advanced 
in  spike.  One  grand  specimen  of  Angrwcum 
modestum  S.anderianum,  which  has  been  in  the 
collection  twenty  years,  has  fourteen  large,  fleshy 
leaves  and  four  long  spikes,  and  other  rare 
species  are  about  to  bloom,  including  some 
very  singular  species  of  Angraecum.  The 
new  Vanda  Watsoniana  is  in  bud,  and 
the  unique  V.  X  Marguerite  Maron  in  robust 
condition. 

The  cool-houses  have  the  Odontoglossums  in 
fine  health.  Bright  colour  is  given  to  the  houses 
by  a  number  of  the  brilliant  scarlet  Sophronitis 
grandiflora,  among  which  is  the  original  Burford 
specimen  grown  from  a  small  plant  obtained  six- 
teen years  ago  and  now  finer  than  ever  and  bearing 
over  sixty  flowers  and  some  buds.  This  plant 
has   obtained  two  silver  medals  and   has   been 
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much  admired  when  ehowD.  Others  in  flower 
are  several  good  forms  of  Oncidium  varicosum, 
one  having  three  spikes  of  bright-yellow  flowers, 
with  red-brown  blotch  on  the  lip  ;  some  pretty 
pans  of  Pleione  humilis,  with  many  white-and- 
rose  flowers  ;  the  bushy  evergreen  Epiden- 
drum  montanum,  with  many  heads  of  white 
flowers,  and  various  other  pretty  species.  Seedling 
Odontoglossums  are  being  raised  very  satis- 
factorily. Formerly  they  were  thought  to  be 
almost  impossible  to  rear,  but  now  it  is  known 
that  they  are  not  more  difficult  than  other 
species  it  the  proper  place  can  be  found  for  them. 

The  Masdevallia  house  has  the  specimens  fresh 
and  vigorous,  as  they  always  have  been  at  Bur- 
ford,  but  there  are  only  a  few  in  bloom  yet.  The 
rare  M.  trinema  with  beautiful  silver-white  flowers 
marked  with  purple  ;  the  very  rare  M.  Burfordi- 
ensis  with  large,  fleshy,  claret-coloured  flowers  ; 
the  scarlet  M.  racemosa,  and  a  few  others  were 
remarked  in  bloom,  and  the  rare  M.  triglochin 
and  M.  deorsa,  the  latter  having  a  singular 
pendant  mode  of  growth.  Of  the  same  class 
Stelis  micrantha,  some  pretty  species  of  Pleuro- 
thallis,  Octomeria,  ic,  are  in  bloom  and  bud. 

In  the  remarkable  collection  of  Bulbophyllums 
and  Cirrhopetalums  are  many  sending  up  flower- 
spikes,  and  the  singular  feather-lipped  Bulbo- 
phyllum  tremulum,  the  fragrant  B.  suavissimum, 
and  some  others,  are  already  in  bloom. 

This  famous  collection  contains  a  larger 
number  of  species  than  any  other  and  these 
being  native  of , very  widely  separated  regions,  it 
is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  collection 
maintains  its  reputation  for  good  cultivation,  and 
that  some  classes,  as  for  example  the  La^iias  and 
Cattleyas,  have  improved  even  on  their  former 
good  quality. 


COLONIAL    NOTES. 


NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 

Christmas  in  Neiv  South  JVales. — A  correspon- 
dent, writing  from  Waverley  (near  Sydney, 
N.S.W.),  sends  us  an  interesting  account 
of  the  weather  recently  experienced  there.  We 
read  that  "  on  Christmas  Eve  the  temperature 
did  not  go  below  00°  until  after  10  p.m.  On  the 
following  Thursday  05°,  en  the  Friday  91°,  and 
on  Saturday  (New  Year's  Eve)  114°  were  regis- 
tered. I  think  it  was  the  record  for  December 
for  forty  years— moitt,  muggy,  tiring  heat,  Eo 
that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  cool ;  all  the 
crockery,  furniture,  and  even  one's  clothes  were 
hot  to  touch  ;  but  in  the  country  towns,  of 
course,  the  reading  was  much  higher,  and  on 
New  Year's  Eve  in  some  of  the  Sydney  arcades 
the  temperature  rose  to  120°.  New  Year's  Day 
turned  out  much  cooler  than  the  day  preceding, 
and  the  heat-wave  is  gradually  subsiding.  To- 
day (Thursday,  January  5)  it  is  86°,  but  rather 
thundery. 

BushPire$. — The  poor  country  people  are  having 
a  dreadful  time,  bush  fires  raging  everywhere  ; 
stock,  cattle,  sheep,  crops,  and  homesteads  are 
being  burnt  out  in  scores,  and  it  is  sad  to  think 
what  will  happen  if  the  rain  does  not  soon  come 
to  put  the  tires  out.  In  some  districts  there 
are  as  many  as  20  to  30  square  miles  ablaze, 
and  whole  families,  unable  to  get  shelter  from  the 
fires,  have  sought  refuge  in  every  available  creek 
and  water-hole.  These  are  infested  with  all  kinds 
of  animals  and  reptiles  trying  to  escape  the  fury 
of  the  fire.  A  bush  fire  of  good  size  once  seen  is 
never  forgotten.  The  present  outbreak  is  attri- 
buted to  broken  glass  lying  about,  and  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  quite  sufficient  to  cause  a  light.  1 
remember  once,  some  years  ago,  in  Goganjo 
(Queensland),  seeing  from  a  safe  distance  a  fire 
raging  on  some  hills.  The  flames  seem  to  gallop 
along  like  some  mad  living  thing,  and  shoot  up 
the  tall  Gum-trees  with  Irightful  rapidity,  and 


rush  along  the  ground  very  often  faster  than  a 
horse  can  gallop.  In  this  present  outbreak  it  is 
feared  that  there  is  much  loss  of  life,  and  on  all 
sides  the  tales  of  suffering  from  the  country  are 
heartrending.  Five  buildings  and  the  Epis- 
copal church  at  Bundanoon  were  reduced  to  ashes 
in  a  day  ;  and  one  hoars  of  similar  catastrophes 
in  every  direction.  One  afternoon  quite  a  panic 
broke  out,  and  when  the  tram  came  in  it  was 
fairly  rushed,  the  women  carrying  wet  blankets 
and  towels  round  their  heads.  The  heat  is  some- 
thing terrific,  and  smoke  and  cinders  are  flying 
everywhere;  even  the  mail  train  had  to  return 
yesterday,  and  wait  for  a  couple  of  hours  before 
starting.  A  relief  fund  has  been  started  in  all 
the  States  for  the  aid  of  the  sufferers." 


BOOK    NOTICE. 


PKOLIFEROUS   CYCLAMEN. 

Mk.  Denny,  of  Down  House  Gardens,  Blandford, 
sends  us  a  Cyclamen  which  differs  in  some  respects 
from  any  that  we  have  seen  (see  fig.  51).  Florists 
would  call    it   a   semi-double  variety ;    but  it   is 


Vegetables  and  their  Culture.    By 
T.  W.  Sanders. 

A  NOTHEE  book  on  vegetables  has  been  published, 
and  the  author  claims  a  place  among  the  many,, 
stating  that  others  all  fall  short  of  necessary 
information.  We  do  not  go  so  far  as  this,  but 
we  do  say  that  Mr.  Sanders  has  in  163  pages- 
touched  upon  most  subjects  that  are  worth  the- 
attention  of  vegetable  growers.  In  the  formatioa 
of  the  vegetable-garden  the  initial  expense  may 
deter  those  with  villa  gardens  from  adopting  the- 
advice  given  in  the  book,  though  it  is  excellent 
in  its  way.  The  plans  are  very  helpful ;  but  how 
often  it  happens  that  after  the  builder  retires  the- 
garden  that  is  to  be  is  a  mass  of  brickbats.  One- 
cannot  adopt  the  advice  given  when  only  a  quarter 
of  an  acre,  or  even  less,  is  the  space  at  command. 
Again,  is  it  well  to  cut  up  the  ground  into  so 
many  paths  or  borders,  and  thus  lose  space  ? 

Manures  are  dealt  with  largely  ;  but  we  would 
advise   beginners  to  depend    more    upon   animall 


Fig.  51.— cyclamen  flower  from  the  back. 

Showing  the  positiou  of  the  adventitious  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  sepals  between  them  and  the  normal 
petals  which  arc  shown  in  dot'ed  outline.    The  plan  shows  the  relative  position  of  florets. 


something  more  than  this,  inasmuch  as  from  the 
axils  of  the  five  normal  sepals,  between  them  and 
the  five  or  six  normal  petals,  emerge  five  or  six 
separate  florets,  each  consisting  of  from  two  to 
five  separate  petals  without  any  calyx,  but  with 
one  or  two  stamens.  Within  these  adventitious 
florets  was  the  usual  corolla,  tubular  at  the  base, 
and  with  the  stamens  as  usual  opposite  the 
petals.  The  case  is  therefore  included  under  the 
head  of  axillary  floral  prolification.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  add  that  while  the  normal  flower  remained 
on  our  table  for  a  week  or  more  in  a  fresh  condi- 
tion, the  five  adventitious  flowers  withered  quickly, 
and  eventually  formed  a  frill  or  ring  of  brown 
withered  petals  outside  the  still  unfaded  corolla. 


THE    ROSARY. 


GRAND    DUCHESS    (GROSSHERZOGIN) 

ALEXANDRA,  H.T. 
Flowers  pale,  primrose-yellow.     Oarten  Well, 
February  II,  1905,  p.  234;  coloured  plate. 


manures  till  they  know  how  to  use  the  chemical 
fertilisers  so  much  advised.  In  a  new  garden  the 
soil  should  be  thoroughly  tested  before  these 
are  much  employed.  The  author,  as  one  would 
expect,  owing  to  his  previous  experience  as  a  gar- 
dener, wisely  touches  upon  the  value  of  salt;  but 
it  must  also  be  remembered  that  few  things  are 
more  injurious  than  salt  employed  at  the  wrong 
season ;  and  this  applies  with  equal  force  to 
numbers  of  other  substances. 

The  cropping  of  the  garden,  ^which  is  an  im- 
portant item,  is  briefly  touched  upon.  We  would 
add  that  resting  or  purifying  the  soil  is  equally 
important,  by  clearing  away  the  crops  early  and 
trenching  or  turning  up  the  soil  roughly. 

The  system  of  planting  recommended  entails  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  for  each  plant  is  covered 
over  with  an  inverted  flower-pot !  It  would  bo 
far  better  to  draw  drills  and  plant  the  seedlings 
in  a  smaller  state.  This  point  is  overlooked  by 
many.  It  saves  much  labour,  there  is  no  need  to 
prick  out  the  plants  as  advised,  and  a  little  tilling 
uj>  here  and  there  is  all  that  is  needed.    By  having 
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•drills  also  the  moisture  afforded  the  plants  more 
readily  reaches  the  roots. 

The  author  touches  upon,  seed-saving,  hut.  with 
respect  to  the  Brassica  family  in  a  small  garden 
this  work  is  best  left  alone,  as  the  plants 
degenerate  so  quickly. 

The  exhibition  of  vegetables  is  touched  upon, 
but  it  is  far  better  to  get  the  best  produce  for 
home  supplies  than  to  centre  one's  attention  upon 
a  few  things  at  the  start.  In  the  book  is  given 
the  number  of  points  allowed  for  each  vegetable 
staged.  Too  much  importance  is  given  mere 
size,  as  some  vegetables  are  almost  worthless 
when  grown  too  large. 

Cultural  notes  follow,  and  these  are  mostly  to 
the  point.  As  regards  Asparagus  we  do  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Sanders  when  he  advises  mulching 
new  beds  with  short  grass  mown  from  the  lawn. 
In  planting  we  prefer  a  wide  flat  drill  to  ridges, 
spreading  the  roots  out.  It  is  advised  that  roots 
after  forcing  should  be  grown  on  for  future  use. 
This  is  loss  of  time;  indeed  in  many  gardens  the 
roots. in  beds  are, left  till  they  are  so  poor  that 
they  do  not  pay  for  the  laud  occupied ;  better 
make  new  beds  oftener. 

There  is  no  great  gain  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  country  in  sowing  Brussel-Sprouts  in  heat. 
By  so  doing  large  open  sprouts  result,  and 
they  are  more  attacked  by  caterpillars.  Celery, 
for  instance,  is  much  better  sown  thinly,  and  for 
late  supplies  planted  direct  into  the  trenches. 
How  often  one  sees  large  plants,  upon  which  much 
time  has  been  spent,  collapse  after  planting,  or 
they  grow  hollow  and  almost  useless. 

In  regard  tj  root-crops  excellent  advice  is 
given  upon  "  size  "  and  cropping  ;  but  as  regards 
Artichokes,  it  is  stated  that  they  may  remain  for 
years  in  the  same  position  ;  we  would,  however, 
add,  that  much  smoother  roots,  round,  and 
of  better  quality,  are  obtained  by  good  culture, 
treating  them  much  the  same  as  other  roots. 
Parsnips  are  often  sown  much  too  early.  The  date 
here  given,  January  or  February,  for  home 
supplies  would  be  better  two  months  later,  as  a 
Parsnip  large  enough  for  any  purpose  can  be 
grown  in  six  months  ;  for  exhibition  purposes, 
roots  a  yard  long  and  very  large  are  fashionable, 
but  these  lack  the  quality  of  smaller  roots  deve- 
Joped  more  quickly ;  and  such  roots  do  not  keep 
GO  well. 

Potatos  are  a  leading  feature.  We  regret  to  see 
some  of  the  best  kinds  are  omitted.  Newer  ones 
that  have  been  much  praised,  although  in  only 
&  few  cases  their  merits  have  been  tested, 
are  now  numerous.  In  giving  a  list  of  vege- 
tables many  good  things  are  omitted ;  for 
instance,  there  are  only  foiu-  Cauliflowers  enu- 
merated, and  this  in  a  list  of  popular  vegetables. 
Again,  with  early  Turnips,  the  Long  White,  so 
much  forced  and  grown  for  the  Paris  markets,  is 
not  named.  The  list,  we  admit,  is  a  difficult  part 
of  the  work,  but  it  might  well  have  been  more 
general. 


"Beehives  and  Bee-keepers'  Appliances." 
Edited  by  Paul  N.  Hasluck.  (Cassell  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Paris,  New  York,  and 
Melbourne) . 

Mr.  Hasluck,  the  editor  of  WotTc,  has  collected 
information  scattered  over  more  than  20,000 
columns  of  the  above-named  periodical,  and  now 
offers  them  in  well-aorranged  and  convenient 
form.  Modern  bee  -  keeping  depends  so  much 
upon  hives  and  appliances,  upon  the  assistance  of 
man  rather  than  on  the  unaided  work  of  the 
bees,  that  a  handbook  such  as  that  before  us  is  of 
great  use.  It  contains  mention  of  the  newest 
improvements,  and  an  abundance  of  illustrations 
dealing,  as  indicated  by  the  title,  with  these 
rather  than  with  the  life  and  work  of  bees  or 
with  how  to  move  and  manage  them. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE   ORCHID  HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Youxo,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Feederick 
WiGAN,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheeu,  S.W. 

Shading  will  be  requisite  for  many  of  the  more 
tender-leaved  subjects,  and  if  the  permanent  shad- 
ing is  not  yet  fixed  for  the  season,  sheets  of  tissue- 
paper  should  be  spread  over  such  plants  as  need 
protection  from  bright  sunlight.  Plants  near 
the  glass  and  exposed  to  the  sun  will  naturally 
become  dry  on  their  surfaces ;  this  should  be 
guarded  against,  but  excessive  watering  must 
also  be  carefully  avoided,  for  seldom  are  two 
days  alike.  The  permanent  shading  appliances 
should  be  prepared  and  fixed  ready  for  use  by 
the  end  of  this  month,  and  then  only  used  when 
it  is  absolutely  imperative  to  use  them.  Although 
many  subjects  are  now  showing  signs  of  renewed 
activity,  do  not  urge  them  forward  by  excessive 
heat  and  moisture,  but  rather  maintain  such  con- 
ditions that  the  growth  may  be  steady  and  solid. 

Miltoma  sjiectabilis  and  other  species  of  Mil- 
tonia  having  creeping  rhizomes  should  now  be  in 
a  fit  condition  to  be  repotted  or  resurfaced,  but 
they  should  be  allowed  to  become  moderately 
dry  at  the  roots  before  disturbing  them.  Use 
pans  filled  with  drainage  material  to  within 
2  inches  of  the  rim,  and  fix  the  plants  in  posi- 
tion to  form  the  specimen  by  using  good  fibrous 
peat  and  clean  sphagnum-moss  in  equal  parts, 
making  this  of  slightly  mounded  shape.  Pieces 
of  rhizome  having  but  few  roots  should  be  secured 
in  position  by  means  of  short  bent  lengths  of 
copper-wire,  placing  the  growing  points  centre- 
wards  whenever  possible.  In  top-dressing  pick 
out  as  much  of  the  old  material  as  possible 
without  disturbing  the  plants,  and  substitute 
fresh  peat  and  sphagnum-moss.  When  the  work 
has  been  done  afford  the  plants  a  good  watering, 
and  place  them  on  the  stage  in  a  shady  part  of 
a  Cattleya  or  warm  intermediate-house.  Spray 
them  overhead  regularly,  and  afford  water  freely 
to  the  roots  throughout  the  growing  season. 
Miltonias  of  the  Clowesii  and  Kegnelli  group 
being  stronger-growing  and  deeper-rooting  sub- 
jects, may  be  grown  in  pots  containing  drainage 
material  to  half  their  depth.  Add  a  small  pro- 
portion of  Oak-leaves  to  the  peat  and  sphagnum- 
moss,  and  surface  with  sphagnum-moss  alone. 
These  species  need  a  less  degree  of  heat,  will 
bear  more  light,  and  having  a  greater  depth  of 
rooting  medium,  should  not  be  watered  so 
copiously  as  the  others. 

M.  vexillaria,  being  now  in  a  state  of  active 
development,  must  not  be  permitted  to  suffer 
from  lack  of  moisttire  at  the  base,  though  where 
any  leaf -mould  is  used  and  Fern-rhizomes  are  sub- 
stituted for  drainage,  care  must  also  be  taken  to 
avoid  over-saturation.  Spray  the  plants  over- 
head once  a  week  with  some  safe  insecticide  to 
keep  them  free  from  thrips.  M.  Eoezlii  should 
be  afforded  a  warm,  shaded  position  in  the  East 
Indian  -  house,  and  if  the  spot  favours  rapid 
evaporation,  frequent  overhead  waterings  will  be 
necessary.  Potting  or  top-dressing  should  be 
done  when  new  growths  appear.  Use  pans  in 
preference  to  pots,  so  that  width  rather  than 
depth  be  secured.  Place  an  inch  deep  or  so  of 
Fern-rhizome  at  the  bottom,  fill  in  to  near  the 
rim  with  a  compost  consisting  of  one-third  each 
of  peat,  sphagnum-moss,  and  Oak-leaves,  and  a 
sprinkUng  of  fine  sand,  surfacing  the  whole  with 
chopped  sphagnum  -  moss.  Afford  water  but 
sparingly  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards, 
but  keep  the  surroundings  moist  by  daily  spraying 
the  plants  and  by  damping  between  the  recep- 
tacles. The  hybrid  between  the  above  two 
species,  M.  Bleuana,  thrives  in  a  shaded  part  of 
the  Cattleya-house,  and  flowers  at  various  seasons 
of  the  year.  After  the  plants  have  flowered, 
afford  them  a  short  rest  by  keeping  them  mode- 
rately dry.  In  other  respects  treat  the  plants  in 
a  similar  manner  as  for  M.  vexillaria. 

Catilcya  Gaakclliana  is  now  breaking  into 
growth,  and  the  necessary  re-surfacing  or  potting 
should  be  done  ere  this  get  too  forward.  It 
likes  a  cooler  position  than  most  Cattleyas,  hence 
the  materials  do  not  dry  up  very  readily,  and  so 
if  any  leaves  be  employed  infrequent  waterings 
must  follow,  unless  it  be   when   the  plants  are 


rooting  freely.  Like  C.  labiata,  this  species 
should  be  shaded  from  all  direct  sunshine,  or  the 
leaves  will  acquire  an  unhealthy  appearance  ;  but 
if  the  shading  be  too  dense  it  will  detract  froin 
the  quality  of  the  flowers,  or  even  prevent  their 
production. 

PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  A.   Bullock,   Gardener   to   E.   J.  Wythes,   Esq., 
Copped  Hall,  EppiDg,  Essex. 

Stove  Plants. — Proceed  with  the  repotting  of 
any  plants  that  require  more  root-room.  Unless 
the  potting  shed  is  conveniently  situated  a  tem- 
porary bench  placed  on  the  stage  in  the  house 
containing  the  plants  to  be  potted  should  be  used. 
The  necessary  material  for  the  work  should  be 
ready  to  hand,  including  clean  pots  of  various 
sizes,  well  drained  with  broken  crooks  or  char- 
coal. Avoid  over-potting.  Those  plants  that  do 
not  require  a  shift  into  larger  pots  should  have 
their  surface-soil  removed  and  be  afforded  a  top- 
dressing.  Most  stove  plants  succeed  in  a  com- 
post consisting  of  good  turfy  loam,  leaf-soil, 
silver-sand,  and  broken  charcoal,  but  exception 
should  be  made  for  such  plants  as  Ixoras, 
Marautas,  Dipladenias,  &c.  These  require  a 
liberal  addition  of  peat  soil  to  the  compost 
mentioned.  A  little  "  plant-manure  "  added  to 
the  compost  is  very  beneficial,  but  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  employ  too  much.  A 
6-inch  potful  of  manure  to  a"  barrow-load  of  the 
compost  is  a  good  and  safe  proportion.  Freshly 
potted  plants  will  require  careful  watering  for 
some  time  afterwards,  but  in  the  first  instance 
they  should  be  thoroughly  watered  with  a  rose 
watier-pot  to  settle  the  soil.  Creepers  overhead 
planted  in  inside  borders  should  be  afforded  a  top 
dressing  of  good  soil,  but  first  the  old  soil  should 
be  removed  and  the  roots  examined.  If  they  are 
in  a  healthy  condition,  a  little  dusting  with  bone- 
meal  before  the  fresh  soil  is  added  will  be  of 
benefit  to  them,  but  should  the  roots  be  in  a  poor 
condition  manure  of  any  sort  must  be  avoided 
and  a  little  fresh  soil  only  added  untU  such  time 
as  the  plants  recover  their  vitality  and  are 
capable  of  making  roots  freely. 

Ferns. — In  order  to  obtain  a  supply  of  greenery 
for  decorative  purposes  there  is  no  better  method 
of  production  than  that  of  having  plants  growing 
on  the  wall  of  a  house  having  a  north  aspect. 
Very  little  trouble  is  required  in  fixing  a  trellis 
or  wire  netting  to  hold  the  soil  together,  and  if 
Ferns  be  planted  now  they  will  make  considerable 
progress  during  their  first  season  of  growth. 
Tlie  appearance  of  a  wall  so  treated  always  gives 
pleasuie,  and  the  growth  of  the  plants  is  much 
finer  than  that  of  plants  in  pots.  Ferns  that 
require  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere  should  be  re- 
potted or  top-dressed  as  may  be  needed.  Equal 
parts  of  good  turfy  peat  and  loam,  a  little  dried 
sheep  droppings  passed  through  a  half-inch  mesh 
sieve,  together  with  broken  charcoal  and  silver- 
sand  in  moderate  proportions,  will  form  a  suitable 
compost. 

Bouvardias,  Fuchsias,  Abutilons,  Aloysias,  ^c, 
should  now  be  pruned,  placed  in  a  warm-house, 
and  syringed  freely  on  warm,  sunny  days. 
A  batch  of  Cannas  may  be  introduced  into  heat 
for  flowering  early ;  if  j^lunged  in  a  bed  of  leaves 
they  will  soon  start  into  growth,  when  potting-on 
or  dividing,  as  may  seem  best,  can  be  carried  out. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  W.  FVFE,  Gardener  to   Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage. 

Asparagui. — Few  vegetables  require  less  labour, 
are  more  appreciated,  or  can  be  more  easUy  grown 
than  Asparagus.  In  order  to  produce  long 
bleached  stalks,  a  considerable  depth  of  soil  is  ap 
advantage,  but  stalks  about  6  inches  in  length 
and  of  proportionate  thickness,  one-half  of  which 
is  fleshy  and  eatable,  may  be  considered  an 
ideal  dish.  Such  can  be  produced  in  soil 
of  very  indifferent  quality  if  it  te  worked 
well  and  manured  to  a  depth  of  from 
18  inches  to  2  feet.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
thinly  in  drills  2  inches  deep,  and  from  18  to 
2-i  inches  apart,  in  March,  when  the  soil  is  in  good 
working  condition.  Thin  out  the  young  plants 
when  large  enough  to  handle,  leaving  them  15  or 
18  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Permanent  planta- 
tions, whether  in  beds  or  on  the  level  ground, 
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that  were  drepsed  in  the  autumn  with  farmyard 
manure,  should  now  be  lightly  and  carefully 
forked  over,  reducing  the  manure  and  soil  to  a 
fine  condition,  and  reraovinp,-  any  substance  which 
would  be  likely  to  prevent  the  shoots  from  coming 
freely  through  the  soil.  Afford  a  dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  applying  about  2  lb.  of  soda  over 
50  sqxiare  yards,  or  apply  soot  in  much  larger 
quantities.  If  the  beds  are  very  rich  from  annual 
applications  of  manure,  apply  a  good  dressing  of 
air-slacked  lime  to  them.  JMaintain  the  supply 
of  forced  Asparagus  by  forcing  the  plants  in 
warm  frames  in  which  the  Asparagus  will  be  near 
to  the  glass. 

Peas  sown,  as  advised  early  in  the  year,  in 
4-inch  pots  have  just  been  potted  into  8-inch 
pots,  placing  them  sufficiently  low  to  allow 
of  the  stems  being  well  moulded-up  before 
leaving  the  soil  1  inch  below  the  rim.  Neat 
bnshy  twigs  were  afforded  to  support  the 
plants,  and  they  are  now  in  a  position  near  to 
the  glass  in  an  atmospheric  temperature  of  45^  to 
50",  having  a  circulation  of  tresh  air.  Where 
suitable  accommodation  can  be  provided,  boxes 
will  be  found  to  answer  admirably  for  growing 
early  Peas  under  glass. 

Onions. — Seeds  sown  as  advised  early  in  the 
year  under  glass  in  a  temperature  of  55°  to  60" 
have  just  been  removed  to  portable  frames  on 
mild  hot-beds,  the  pots  being  plunged  in  fine  soil 
near  to  the  glass.  Close  attention  should  be 
given  to  thinning  that  no  deformed  plants  (which 
are  visible  early)  be  overlooked,  for  these  would 
cause  disappointment  later  on  bj  the  splitting  of 
the  bulbs. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  \y.  11.  Clarke.  Gardener  to  Sir  William  Plowden, 
Aston  Rowant  House,  Oxon. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — It  is  well  to  defer  the 
final  priming  and  tying  of  these  as  long  as 
circumstances  will  permit;  but  although  the 
branches  have  been  released  from  the  wires 
to  defer  the  blooming  period,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  buds  has  been  so  hastened  by  the 
warm  weather  that  the  work  will  have  to  be  com- 
menced forthwith.  Failure  in  the  cultivation  of 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  out-of-doors  is  fre- 
quently due  to  the  trees  being  overcrowded  by 
old  and  useless  wood.  Growers  are  sometimes 
advised  not  to  prune  too  much,  and  the  process 
of  disbudding  being  but  little  understood,  the 
trees  are  soon  allowed  to  reach  the  top  of 
the  walls,  and  the  lower  parts  become  quite 
bare.  At  this  season,  nevertheless,  very  little 
remains  to  be  done,  if  all  superfluous  and  old 
fruit-bearing  shoots  were  removed  last  year  after 
the  fruits  were  gathered.  Remove  the  ties  and 
shreds,  and  if  the  trees  were  attacked  with  red- 
spider  or  have  brown-scale  upon  them,  thoroughly 
scrub  the  old  wood  with  a  solution  of  Gishurst 
Compound,  working  it  well  into  the  crevices  of 
the  bark.  The  brush  should  be  drawn  in  an 
upward  direction"  when  dressing  the  shoots,  and 
unless  the  work  be  done  very  carefully,  the  buds 
may  afterwards  drop.  White  walls  should  be 
limewashed,  and  brick  or  stone  walls  be  syringed 
with  a  solution  of  paraffin  and  soft-soap.  If  2  oz. 
of  soft-soap  be  mixed  with  the  same  quantity 
of  flowers-  of-sulphur  and  put  into  1  gallon 
of  water,  it  will  make  an  excellent  wash 
for  trees  and  walls  also.  I  use  this  when  the 
trees  have  set  their  fruits,  the  sun-heat  at  that 
time  and  during  the  summer  radiates  from  the 
wall,  and  carries  with  it  fumes  from  the  sul- 
phur. When  all  has  been  made  perfectly  sweet, 
lay-in  the  main  branches  of  the  trees,  securing 
them  with  soft  tartwine  to  the  wires  or  nails, 
radiating  them  from  the  main  stem  at  equal 
angles  on  each  side  the  tree,  afterwards  filling  up 
the  intervening  spaces  with  well-ripened  fruic- 
Tbearing  shoots  of  medium  strength,  allowing  a 
space  of  4  to  G  inches  between  each  shoot. 
Well-ripened  shoots,  where  space  permits,  should 
be  tied -in  their  full  length,  but  weak  and 
immature  shoots  may  be  cut  back  to  a  triple 
or  growth-bud  in  the  firm  wood.  Aim  to  have  an 
evenly-balanced  tree ;  let  the  shoots  be  clean, 
straight,  and  as  equidistant  as  possible;  shorten 
the  lower  branches  more  than  the  top  ones,  so  as 
to  secure  more  vigour  in.  this  the  weakest  .part  of 
the  tree.  New  wires  should  be  given  two  coats 
of  linseed  oil.     In   making  the  ties,  allow   the 


branches  ample  space  to  swell.  Trees  growing 
on  light  or  gravelly  soils  should  be  examined, 
and  if  the  roots  are  in  the  least  degree  dry,  afford 
them  a  soaking  with  manure-water  from  the 
farmyard. 

Stocks  intended/or  grafting  should  be  cut  down  to 
IS  inches  of  the  ground,  and  old  standard  trees 
should  be  headed  back.  See  that  sufficient 
grafts  (scions)  are  laid  in  for  this  purpose, 
covering  them  8  to  12  inches  in  the  ground. 

Affix  labels  to  all  newly-planted  trees,  and  to 
any  others  requiring  new  ones. 


not  the  convenience  for  very  early  forcing,  to  in- 
troduce the  first  batch  of  plants,  as  they  will  soon 
commence  to  grow  freely. 


FRUITS  UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Dr.  Corbet,  Impney  Hall 
Gardens,  Droitwich. 

Tomatos. — The  earliest  plants  are  now  making 
rapid  progress,  and  require  much  care  in  the 
application  of  water  to  the  roots  until  the  first 
trusses  of  fruit  have  set,  after  which  more  liberal 
treatment  may  be  afforded  them.  Pollinate  the 
flowers,  and  pinch  out  the  side-growths  from  the 
main  shoot  as  they  appear.  Keep  the  a  mosphere 
moderately  dry  where  plants  are  fruiting,  and  a 
temperature  of  55*  to  GO"  at  night,  with  free  ven- 
tilation during  favourable  weather.  Repot  young 
plants  for  succession,  always  keeping  plenty  of 
plants  in  readiness  for  putting  into  permanent 
positions  when  they  are  required. 

Melo7is.—li  seeds  have  been  sown  as  advised  in 
a  previous  Calendar,  and  are  growing  in  12-in<h 
pots,  let  fresh  leaves  be  placed  roand  the  pots,  if 
this  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  bottom-heat  at 
80°  or  85*.  Spray  the  plants  with  water  twice  on 
bright  days,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  moderately 
moist,  applying  a  little  ventilation  early  in  the 
day  in  mild  weather.  The  plants  may  be  ex- 
pected to  grow  more  freely  as  the  days  become 
longer,  and  the  house  may  be  closed  early  on 
bright  days,  allowing  the  temperature  to  increase 
to  85",  afterwards  falling  to  70°  at  10  p  m.,  or  5" 
lower  in  the  morning  in  cold  weather.  Kemove 
all  surplus  laterals  as  they  appear,  and  stop  the 
shoots  when  they  have  acquired  sufficient  length 
or  are  about  1  foot  from  the  top  of  the  bouse. 
Give  careful  attention  to  the  pollination  of  the 
flowers  to  obtain  as  even  a  "  set  "  as  possible,  two 
fruits  being  quite  enough  for  the  earliest  plants 
to  mature.  More  seeds  should  now  be  sown  in  3-inch 
pots,  and  the  pots  plunged  as  advised  in  a  previous 
Calendar.  These  will  provide  plants  for  planting 
in  beds.  Make  preparations  for  these  by  tho- 
roughly cleansing  the  house,  and  prepare  the 
bed  as  previously  recommended  for  Cucumbers. 
Place  large  tiu-ves  of  moderately  strong  loam, 
putting  the  grass  side  downwards,  upon  the  bed 
to  form  a  ridge,  and  fill  up  the  centre  with  broken 
turf  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  wood-ashes.  The 
plants  may  be  put  from  the  seed-pots  into  the 
bed  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough,  planting 
them  (not  too  deeply)  at  distances  of  1  or  2  feet 
apart.  It  is  essential  that  such  plants  never 
suffer  a  check  from  being  pot-bound.  Hero 
of  Lockinge  and  Blenheim  Orange  are  excellent 
varieties,  but  a  few  new  varieties  of  repute  may 
be  planted  also.  British  Queen  is  a  white-fleshed 
Melon  of  medium  size  and  excellent  quality. 

StraAi)herries. — As  soon  as  the  fruits  change 
colour  remove  the  plants  to  a  cooler  atmosphere, 
afford  them  more  ventilation,  and  discontinue  the 
use  of  liquid  manures.  When  the  fruit  has  been 
taken  from  the  earliest  i)lants,  remove  them  to  a 
cold  frame  to  harden  otf  before  planting  them 
out  in  the  garden,  where  they  will  fruit  again 
during  September.  Plants  which  are  now  swelling 
their  fruits  may  have  at  night  a  temperature  of 
G0°  to  65°.  Liquid-manure  from  the  farmyard, 
also  weak  guano  water  and  clear  soot  water,  are 
useful  at  this  stage.  During  the  same  period  the 
plants  are  liable  to  attacks  from  red-spider,  there- 
fore syringe  them  well  underneath  and  above 
the  foliage,  and  do  not  allow  them  to  suffer  for 
want  of  water  at  the  roots.  Strawberry  plants  in 
flower  should  be  afforded  an  atmospheric  tempe- 
rature of  55°  and  free  ventilation.  Pass  the 
brush  over  the  flowers  at  noon  each  day,  and 
when  they  have  "set."  thin  out  the  fruits  to 
eight  upon  each  plant.  Introduce  later  plants 
to  a  house  and  place  them  near  to  the  glass  where 
the  temperature  will  not  exceed  50"  at  night. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  for  those  who  have 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Miller,  Gardener  to  Lord    Henry  C. 
Bentinck,  M.P..  UuderleyHall,  Westraorelaod. 

Herbaceous  Border. — The  following  list  of  half- 
hardy  annuals,  kc,  are  all  useful  for  adding 
variety  to  the  herbaceous  border.  They  should 
all  be  sown  in  the  spring,  the  seedlings  pricked 
off  when  ready,  and  be  planted  in  the  border  in 
June: — Alonsoas,  Arctotis  grandis,  Aster  sinensis. 
Antirrhinums,  Chama^peuce,  Diascia  Barbera?.  Di- 
anthus,  Prancoa  ramosa,  Gaillardias,  Ganra 
Lindheimeri,  Hollyhocks,  Hunnemannia  fuma- 
ria^folia,  Melianthus  major,  Nicotiana  affinis, 
N.  Sandera",  N.  sylvestris,  Nemesia  stru- 
mosa,  Pentstemons,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Sulpi- 
glossis.  Scabious,  (Enothera  taraxacifolia.  Poly- 
gonum orientale,  and  Zinnias.  Lobelias  com- 
prise some  of  the  finest  of  plants  for  beds, 
borders,  and  bog-gardens,  and  delight  in  a  deep 
rich  soil.  Seed  should  be  sown  early  in  order  to 
secure  plants  for  planting  in  June.  They  may 
also  be  sown  in  July  for  flowering  the  ne^ 
season. 

Pentstemo-a  Newbury  Gem  is  a  plant  suitable  for 
many  positions  in  the  flower  garden.  It  is  of 
dwarf  habit  and  freely  produces  its  scarlet- 
crimson  coloured  flowers.  The  stock  can  be 
increased  from  cuttings  obtained  by  placing  the 
old  plants  into  heat,  which  can  be  performed 
now.  The  growths  when  removed  root  readily, 
and  if  potted-on  develop  into  good  plants  for  the 
borders. 

Early- Flowering  Chrysanthenrums  and  Fuchsia 
Dunrobin  Bedder  can  be  similarly  propagated. 

Pelargoniums.  —  Prepare  a  mixture  of  sandy 
loam  and  leaf-mould  for  potting  Pelargoniums 
that  were  rooted  in  boxes  last  autumn.  Afford 
variegated  and  choice  sorts  the  best  positions  in 
an  atmospheric  temperature  of  60°  to  65°.  If 
desired,  cuttings  may  now  be  inserted  in  small 
pots  containing  sandy  soil,  afterwards  placing  the 
cuttings  on  a  gentle  bottom-heat  till  rooted. 

Repotting. — Plants  of  Humea  elegans  from  seed 
sown  last  July  and  wintered  in  4-inch  pots  should 
now  be  given  a  shift.  Solanum  jasminoides  is  a 
useful  climber  for  flowering  in  summer,  and  if 
cuttings  were  rooted  last  autumn  the  plants 
should  now  be  potted  on. 

Sub-tropical  Plants. — Seeds  of  Ricinus  may  now 
be  sown,  putting  one  seed  in  each  3-inch  pot. 
Place  them  in  a  temperature  of  Go°  to  70°,  and  when 
the  plants  are  ready  move  them  into  5  or  6-inch 
pr.ts.  Encourage  them  to  make  good  growth, 
then  harden  them  off.  Other  sub-tropical  plants, 
such  as  Melianthus  major,  Solanum  Balbisii,  S. 
Warscewiczii  may  be  sown :  also  seeds  of  An- 
tirrhinums and  Pentstemons.  See  that  the 
seedlings  do  not  get  "  drawn,"  eaten  by  pests,  or 
become  dry  or  too  wet.  When  watering.  ds& 
sufficient  water  to  wet  the  soil  thoroughly,  and  let 
it  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  house. 

The  Propagation  of  Tender  Bedding  Plants  can 
be  commenced  when  they  have  made  growths 
large  enough  to  fui-nish  cuttings. 

THE   APIARY. 

Bv  Chloris. 
Feeding  in  March. — The  critical  season  of  the 
year  is  now  almost  with  us,  for  it  is  from  now 
until  the  middle  of  May  that  stocks  die  from 
starvation.  Especially  will  this  be  the  case  this 
year  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  for  two  rea- 
sons—(1)  the  honey  harvest  was  almost  a  com- 
plete failure  in  some  counties ;  (2)  January  and 
February  have  been  very  mild  indeed,  and  early 
breeding  has  followed  in  consequence.  About  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  March,  when  the  weather 
is  favourable,  make  an  examination  of  the  hives, 
ascertain  their  exact  condition,  taking  note  of  th© 
following  points— (a)  Has  breeding  commenced  r* 
{b)  how  much  food  is  there  stored  and  sealed? 
(c)  and  is  the  hive  watertight?  If  breeding  has 
started  we  know  the  stocks  are  headed  by  a 
fruitful  queen  ;  if  there  be  no  brood  the  sooner  a 
(juoen  is  introduced, or  the  bees  united  to  a  weak 
stock  headed  by  a  queen,  the  better.  Should 
stores  be  low  syrup  feeding  should  be  commenced. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 


TUESDAY, 


( Royal    Horticultural    Society's 
TTcT.  •>^'     Committees  Me€t. 
"•-"■  ^   1  NatiODal    Rose  Society's  Com- 

(-    mittee  Mcetiug. 


THURSDAY,    MAK. 
SATURDAY,     MAli. 


MONDAY, 


TUESDAY,        MAn.  U 


MARCU. 

-Liunean  Society's  Meeting. 

( Societ6    Francaise    d'Horticul- 
■(     turc  de  Londres  Meeting. 

Horticultural    Benefit 
ovident  Society.  Annual 
Meeting  at  Caledonian  Hotel, 
London.  S  p.m. 

mingham  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Society's  Meeting. 

( Royal    Horticultural    Society's 
)     Committees  Meet, 
'j  National    Rose  Society's  Coni- 
(.    mittee  Meeting. 


(•United 
I     and  Pre 
J  I      MeetiU] 

I      ^' 
Birn 

V    m( 


THURSDAY,    Mau.  Hi -Linnean  Society's  Meeting. 
WEDNESDAY,  Mau 
FRIDAY,  Mar. 

MONDAY.        Mar 


.,,  (  Royal  Botanical  Society's  Show 
~^\     at  Regent's  Park. 

I'l— Royal  Botanical  Society's  Meet. 

,,-  (  Birmingham  Mutual  Improvc- 
"'  t     uient  tociety  s  Meeting. 


TUESDAY.        Mar. 
WEDNESDAY.Mak. 

THURSDAY,    Mar. 


„^  (  Royal    Horticultural    Society's 
■(     Committees  Meet. 

qt,  *  Liverpool     Horticultural     So- 
\     ciety's  Spring  Show  (2  days). 

/"Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
.j^)  Exhibition  of  Colonial  Fruits 
•")     and  Vegetables  (2  days). 

(.Torquay  Flower  Show. 


BALES   FOR  THE  WEEK. 

MONDAY  NEXT-- 

Roses,  Azaleas,  Herbaceous  and  other  Plants,  Lilie.=. 
&c.,  at  67  and  68,  Chcapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  12. 

WEDNESDAY,  NEXT— 

Palms,  Plants.  Azaleas,  Roses.  Fruit  Trees,  Peren- 
nials, ic,  at  6T  and  6S.  Cheapside.  E.C.,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  at  12— Roses,  Lilies.  Azaleas,  ifcc,  at 
Stevens'  Rooms. 

FRIDAY  NEXT- 

Border   Plants,   Ros^s,   Perennials,  &c.,  at  12,    by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
—Orchids  in  variety,  at  67  and  68.  Cheapside,  E.C,, 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.3i)  o'clock. 
(Vor  farther  particulars  see  our  Adverlisemenl  columns.) 


AvEBAGE  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-  40-5'. 

ACTUAL  TEMPEBATT7EES  ;— 

LOSDON.— TlVrfncsda!/,  February  22  (6  P.M.) :  Mai.  IS'  ; 
Mln.  a.-.'. 
eardeners'  Chronicle  OfBce,  41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London. — Thurmai/,  Ffb.  2;t 
(10  A.M.):  Bar.,  SO'l;  Temp., 'fa".  Weather- 
dull  and  overcast. 

FaO'ViscES.— Wednesday,  Feb.  22  (6  p.m.):  Max.  "vS°, 
Plymouth  ;  Min.  37',  N.  of  Ireland. 


There  is,  or  rather  we  should 
Cuitupa  g  there  was,  a  great  need 
Science.        -       ^i  •  ^  c  •  i 

in   this    country  of   a   journal 

wherein  experts  might  speak  to  experts  of 
their  experiments  and  their  si>eculations, 
discuss  methods  and  results,  until  they  are 
ripe  enough  to  be  laid  before  the  general 
public.  The  Journal  of  Agricultural 
Science,  of  which  the  first  part  is  now  before 
us,  is  intended  to  supply  that  need.  Papers 
of  the  description  contemplated  by  the 
editors  are  as  good  as  lost  when  pulilished 
in  the  Transactions  of  learned  societies, 
where  they  are  necessarily  overlain  with  the 
profusion  of  other  matters ;  and  they  are  not 
of  a  nature  to  be  inserted  at  length  in  current 
periodicals  of  a  less  technical  character,  which 
must  deal  with  established  resultsratherthan 
with  lengthy  discussions.  The  fiist  paper 
in  the  copy  liefore  us  deals  with  the  much 
debated  question  of  Mendelism.  Evidence 
is  gradually  accumulating  in  support  of 
this  theory,  but  the  subject  is  so  complex 
and  may  be  looked  at  from  so  many  points 
of  view,  that  records  of  detailed  experiments 
arc  at  the  present  stage  specially  valuable. 
Mr.  BiFFEN,  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
o!  the   University  of  Cambridge,   leads   off 


with  the  results  of  some  experiments  started 
with  the  object  of  ol.itaining  some  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  English  -  grown 
Wheat.  Whilst  in  this  country  we  grow  an 
average  of  some  30  bushels  to  the  acre, 
more  than  double  the  quantity  grown  on 
the  same  area  in  most  other  countries,  yet 
the  quality  or  "strength"  of  our  Wheat  as 
required  by  the  miller  and  the  baker 
is  markedly  inferior  to  that  grown 
in  Canada,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States.  To  remedy  this  state  of  things 
various  experiments  have  been  made 
in  hyliridising  or  cross-breeding,  and  these 
experiments  till  recently  have  been  '•  a  game 
of  chance  played  between  men  and  plants." 
Mendel's  experiments  go  to  show  how 
definite  results  may  be  expected  in  future 
rather  than  haphazard  chances.  We  need 
not  here  repeat  the  results  of  Mendel'^: 
experiments  with  Peas,  as  brought  to  light 
by  Mr.  Batesox;  but,  in  order  to  show  the 
practical  value  of  such  trials,  Jlr.  Biffen 
says : 

"  If  Wheats  'behaved  in  the  same  manner  as 
Mendel's  Peas,  then  the  fixing  of  the  chosen 
forms  after  the  breaking  of  the  type  was  going  to 
be  a  simple  matter,  requiring  merely  the  test  of 
a  single  season,  and  not  years  of  selection  and 
inbreeding.  If  this  were  really  the  case,  we  had 
prospects  of,  so  to  speak,  picking  out  the  valu- 
able characters  from  different  varieties  and 
building  up  an  ideal  type.  There  -were  possi- 
bilities ahead  the  breeder  had  hardly  dared  to 
hope  for.  Fresh  experiments  on  the  same  lines 
as  those  of  Mexdel  were  accordingly  planned, 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  definite  knowledge 
as  to  the  behaviour  of  all  the  possible  characters 
of  Wheat  on  hybridising." 

We  cannot  here  repeat  the  details  as  to 
the  contrasting  characters  presented  by  the 
crossed  Wheat  plants,  as  shown  in  the  very 
numerous  trial  ]dots  supervised  by  Mr. 
BiFKEN.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the 
results  are  in  entire  conformity  with  the 
results  expected  from  a  consideration  of 
Mendel's  Laws,  according  to  which  in  the 
second  generation  of  the  cross-breds  the 
"characters"  presented  are  some  "domi- 
nant," others  "  recessive, "  and  that  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  the  other  is  always  three 
dominant  to  one  recessive,  or  a  very  close 
approximation  to  that  ratio— a  ratio  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula  .'?  I) :  1  K.  There 
are  exceptional  cases,  into  the  details  of 
which  we  cannot  enter.  We  conclude  our 
reference  with  this  important  citation  :  — 

"  Any  desired  combination  of  the  characters 
represented  in  any  two  varieties  can  be  obtained 
'  fixed  '  in  the  first  or  at  the  most  the  second 
generation  from  the  hybrids." 

Mr.  Albert  Howard  follows  with  an 
article  on  the  influence  of  pollination  on 
the  development  of  the  Hop.  It  is  found 
that  Hop  flowers  which  escape  pollination 
from  male  plants,  of  which  a  few  are  found 
in  most  Hop  gardens,  are  retarded  in 
their  development,  and  never  make  up  the 
deficiency.  They  turned  out  at  picking- 
time  to  be  small,  green,  and  unripe,  and 
compared  very  unfavourably  with  the  well- 
grown  golden-yellow  and  ripe  pollinated 
Hops.  This  is  in  accord  with  what  was,  we 
believe,  stated  in  these  columns  sixty  or 
more  years  ago,  and  which  was  also  noticed 
in  Eoyle's  Materia  Medico,  published  about 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  Hall  has  an  important  paper  on  the 
indications  afforded  by  the  plant  itself  of 
the  nature  and  proportions  of  the  ingredients 


in  the  soil.  To  obtain  results  of  value  we 
require  to  know  the  average  amount  of 
certain  constituents  in  a  given  plant,  as 
well  as  in  certain  parts  of  that  plant,  on  a 
given  soil  over  a  series  of  years,  comprising 
extreme  variations  of  seasonal  climate,  so 
that  the  problem  is  not  so  simple  as  it 
looks.  One  point,  though  of  course  previ- 
ously known,  comes  out  strongly;  that  is, 
in  Mr.  Hall's  words,  "the  fluctuations  in 
the  composition  of  the  ash  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum  in  the  case  of  organs  of  plants 
which,  like  the  grain  of  cereals  or  the  tubers 
of  Potatos,  are  manufactured  by  the  plant 
from  material  previously  assimilated." 

There  are  various  other  important  contri- 
butions by  Dr.  Bernard  Dyer,  Mr.  S.  H. 
Collins,  Prof.  Middletox,  and  others;  but 
we  have  only  space  to  allude  to  one  other 
short  note  of  Mr.  Hall's  on  a  subject  about 
which  some  of  our  correspondents  have 
lately  been  enquiring;  we  allude  to  the  use 
of  calcium  cyanamide  and  of  calcium  carbide 
as  soil-fertilisers.  Calcium  cyanamide,  says 
Mr.  Hall,  represents  the  first  attempt  on  a 
commercial  scale  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
nitrogen  in  the  air  as  an,  artificially  ob- 
tained manure.  Calcium  cyanamide  is 
obtained  by  passing  a  current  of  nitrogen 
gas  over  calcium  carbide  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture. The  result  is  a  compound  containing 
20  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  The  trials  made  at 
Rothamsted  with  this  substance  in  com- 
parison with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  show 
that  the  cyanamide  is  an  effective  nitro- 
genous manure,  but  whether  it  is  com- 
mercially more  valuable  remains  to  be  seen. 
Whether  the  calcium  carbide  (a  mixture  of 
calcium  and  carbon)  is  of  any  value  as  a 
source  of  lime  is  not  stated. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the 
Journal  of  Agricultural  Science  deals  with 
subjects  of  as  great  importance  to  the  gar- 
dener as  to  the  farmer,  and  in  the  full 
assurance  that  progressive  culture,  whether 
in  the  garden  or  in  the  field,  will  depend  on 
the  aiiplication  of  scientific  data  to  cultural 
practice,  we  heartily  welcome  the  new 
publication. 


Royal    Horticultural    Society.  —  The 

next  meeting  of  the  Committees  of  this  Society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  February  28,  when 
a  lecture  will  be  delivered  by  the  Hon.  J.  H. 
Turner,  the  Agent-General  for  British  Columbia, 
on  Fruit-growing  in  that  province,  which  will  be 
illustrated  by  lantern-slides. 

Linnean  Society. — An  evening  meeting  will 
be  held  on  Thursday,  March  2,  at  8  p.m.,  when 
the  following  papers  will  be  read:— 1,  Zoological 
Nomenclature :  International  Rules  and  others  (to 
be  followed  by  a  discussion),  by  Rev.  T.  R.  R. 
Stebbing,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Sec.L  S.  2,  Biscayan 
Plankton,  Part  IV.,  The  Thaliacea).  By  Dr.  G. 
Herbert  Fowlek.  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

Arboretum.— The  UMmher  oi  the  iHtieilungen 
der  Deutschen  JJendrologischen  Gesellschaft  for 
1904,  published  at  Bonn  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  M.  L.  Beissner,  is  full  of  interest  to  those 
lovers  of  trees  to  whom  the  German  language 
offers  no  difficulties.  Its  contents  are  very  varied, 
and  refer  particularly  to  the  newer  and  most 
interesting  introductions  from  Arizona,  British 
Colombia,  and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  mono- 
graphs of  Ligustrum,  Philadelphus,  and  Deutzia, 
the  value  of  which  would  be  greatly  enhanced  if 
the  differential  characters  at  least  were  given  in 
Latin  as  well  as  in  German.  A  full  index  is 
supplied,  tor  which  readers  will  be  very  grateful. 
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Flowers  in  Season.  —  A  box  containing 
'riowers  of  a  number  of  named  varieties  of  the 
florist's  Primula  has  been  submitted  to  las  by 
Messrs.  William  Bull  &  Sons,  King's  Eoad, 
Chelsea,  S.W.  There  are  good  shades  of  colour 
among  the  varieties  included,  some  oi  the  flowers 
.almost  approaching  a  blue  colour,  notably  one  of 
A  deep  lavender  shade  which  has  received  the 
name  "  Blue."  There  are  also  some  of  a  semi- 
.double  type.  Judging  from  the  examples  before 
us  the  strain  is  a  desirable  one. 

The  Surveyors'  Institution.— The  next 
ordinary  general  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Jeoture  hall  of  the  Institution  on  Monday, 
^February  27,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr. 
Harold  Geiffin  (Fellow),  entitled  "  Some  Pro- 
jiosals  for  Improving  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
JRating  Property." 

The  Tomato  Trade.  —  Some  interesting 
iigures  have  reached  us  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  which  may  be  thus  compressed :  The 
Tomatos  packed  in  Canada  last  year  amounted  to 
297,750  cases,  each  of  which  contained  two  dozen 
tins,  compared  with  397,000  cases  in  the  preceding 
jear.  Growers  in  the  United  States  packed  some 
'4S,671,053  cases  last  year  as  compared  with 
J0,282,309  in  1903. 

SCAPHYGLOTTIS  COGNIAUXIANA.— M.  Coa- 
-NIAUX  informs  us  that  the  native  country 
of  Scaphyglottis  Cogniauxiana,  described  in  our 
.columns  by  M.  De  Wildeman  at  p.  33  of  our 
j)resent  volume,  is  not  Brazil,  as  there  stated, 
but  Mexico.  It  was  collected  near  Orizaba  by 
-Dr.  PuBPUs,  who  sent  living  plants  to  M.  Db 
Xaet,  of  Contich,  and  to  M.  Schekck,  of  Darm- 
stadt. 

Popular  Names. — A  well-known  amateur 
horticulturist  writes : — "  How  glad  I  am  you 
have  called  attention  to  the  absurd  re-naming  of 
■Oorreas  and  Laohenalias !  The  proposed  names 
care  highly  objectionable,  and  specially  so  to 
simple  and  ignorant  people  who  are  '  fond  of 
flowers.'  They  help  to  confuse  the  very  slight 
■botanical  knowledge  they  might  possibly  other- 
•wise  imbibe." 

"COUNTRY  Life  in  America"  is  a  magazine 
.evidently  suggested  by  our  ovra.  periodical  of  a 
similar  name.  Paper,  type,  and  illustrations  are 
-luxurious,  and  the  subject  -  matter  somewhat 
.startling,  as  in  the  case  of  the  article  on  "Tarpon- 
Ashing." 

The  American  Carnation  Society.— Our 

American  exchanges  are  full  of  the  doings  of 
•this  Society,  which  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
"Chicago  on  January  25.  The  reports  enable  us 
to  obtain  some  notion  of  the  enormous  scale  on 
which  the  Carnation  is  grown  in  the  States.  We 
-note  that  the  newly-elected  President  is  Mr. 
Petek  Fishee,  the  raiser  of  Mrs.  Lawson  Carna- 
tion. By  the  way  we  notice  that  Mr.  Fishek  is  a 
-native  of  Scotland,  who  migrated  to  Boston  some 
•quarter  of  a  century  ago.  It  is  remarkable  how 
many  of  the  foremost  gardeners  in  the  States  are  of 
British  origin.  We  do  not  wonder  at  their  migra- 
tion, but  we  are  surprised  that  we  hear  so  little 
•of  them  after  they  have  left  the  old  country  till 
-some  special  circumstance  brings  them  into  note. 

Seedless  Apples,— Attention  is  directed  by 
.the  Country  Qentleman  to  the  fact  that  the  seed- 
.less  Apple,  like  the  stoneless  Plum,  has  been 
known  to  pomologists  for  more  than  two  centuries. 
Jliny  and  Theophrastus,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tChristian  era,  are  stated  to  have  referred  to  seed- 
less and  bloomless  Apples.  Robert  Manninu.  of 
-Boston,  in  1S69  wrote  that  he  had  seen  this  Apple 
.under  the  name  "  No-core  "  at  an  exhibition  of  the 
jyiassachusetts  Horticultural  Society  several  years 
before.  He  said  that  he  had  also  received  a  similar 
-Apple  from  a  French  nurseryman.  The  greatest 
previous  outbreak  of  the  seedless  Apple  craze  in 


this  country  occurred  about  1890,  or  less  than 
fifteen  years  ago.  As  to  the  merits  of  the  variety 
Prof,  Bailey  said,"  It  appears  to  possess  no  value 
aside  from  its  curiosity."  H.  E.  Van  Deman, 
then  U.S.  Pomologist,  said  of  it :  "  My  opinion  is 
that  the  variety  is  practically  worthless  as  a 
fruit,  but  it  is  quite  interesting  as  a  curiosity. 
Anyone  who  plants  trees  of  this  variety  will  be 
disappointed,  except  in  having  his  curiosity 
satisfied."  "  American  Fruifs."  [Apart  from  mal- 
formations of  this  kind,  which  are  common 
enough,  botanical  readers  wUl  know  that  among 
Eosaceae  unisexual  flowers  are  by  no  means  rare. 
Ed.] 

Welbeck.— Mr.  James  Gibson,  late  of  Danes- 
field  Gardens,  Marlow,  was  appointed,  on  the  14th 
inst..  to  be  head  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, Welbeck  Abbey,  Notts. 

"  The  Garden  Magazine."  —  Messrs. 
DouBLEDAT,  Page  &  Cc,  of  133,  East  Sixteenth 
Street,  New  York,  the  publishers  of  Conntry  Life 
in  Artierica,  have  issued  the  first  number  of  a  new 
monthly  gardening  periodical  under  the  above- 
mentioned  title.  It  is  destined  to  be,  in  the 
words  of  the  promoters,  a  beautiful  periodical, 
devoted  to  that  most  fascinating  and  refreshing 
of  all  subjects,  the  garden.  Among  the  contri- 
butors we  notice  the  names  of  Professor  Bailet 
and  Professor  Waugb,  and  others,  who  afford  a 
guarantee  that  the  magazine  will  be  all  that  it  is 
intended  to  be.  In  an  article  on  the  best  ever- 
green trees  to  be  grown  in  the  Northern  United 
States  the  writer  advocates  the  employment  of 
native  rather  than  of  exotic  species,  a  precept 
that  might  in  this  country  at  least  easily  be  pushed 
too  far.  But  the  peculiarity  of  this  article  is  that 
over  the  text  is  imprinted  a  figure  of  a  life-sized 
spray  of  some  Pinus — perhaps  P.  Strobus. 

Liege. — The  Bulletin  of  the  Federation  des 
Socieles  Horiicoles  de  Belgique  for  January  31 
contains  details  concerning  the  congress  to  be 
held  at  Liege  from  May  8  to  10  inclusive  in 
connection  with  the  great  flower-show  to  be  held 
at  the  same  time.  The  attendance  of  foreign 
guests  is  invited.  The  President  is  Baron  M.  van 
der  Brdguen,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Chairman  of  Committee,  M.  Closon.  Communi- 
cations should  be  addressed  to  M.  Ch.  Gontiee. 
101,  Eue  de  Statte,  Huy,  Belgium. 

New  Plants  —  Among  newly  -  introduced 
plants  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  of  Hcrr  Hein- 
RicH  Henkbl,  of  Darmstadt,  is  Aponogeton 
monostachyum,  the  flowers  of  which  are  repre- 
sented as  on  a  simple  spike,  and  described  as 
creamy  -  yellow  in  colour.  Many  interesting 
aquatic  plants  newly  introduced  or  not  generally 
known  are  included  in  the  list. 

Rooks.  —  As  the  result  of  an  elaborate 
enquiry  in  Germany  as  to  the  utility  or 
mischievousness  of  rooks,  it  is  quoted  in  an 
article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Hoard  of  Agricul- 
ture, that  crows  and  rooks  are,  on  the  whole, 
more  useful  than  harmful,  especially  in  the 
breeding  season.  He  is  however  of  opinion  that 
it  is  requisite  in  some  cases  to  diminish  their 
numbers. 

"  The  Gardening  Year-Book  and  Garden 
Oracle." — This  is  a  handy  little  book,  prepared 
by  the  editor  of  the  Gardeuers'  Magazine,  for  use 
in  the  garden  office.  It  contains,  in  addition  to 
an  almanac  and  diary,  articles  on  the  events  of 
the  past  year,  new  introductions,  whether  of 
flowers,  fruit,  or  vegetables,  a  calendar  of  opera- 
tions, notes  on  quarter  days  and  taxes,  so  that 
the  grave  and  gay  are  well  mixed.  The  mean 
iemperature  of  each  day  is  given,  but  no  locality 
is  mentioned  where  the  record  was  made,  nor  any 
indication  as  to  the  number  of  years  from 
which  the  mean  is  taken.  The  anarchical  con- 
dition  of    Bussia  might  be    illustrated   by  the 


statement  that  in  the  thermometer  used  in  that 
country  "the  graduation  begins  at  boiling-point, 
which  is  marked  zero,  and  the  freezing  point  is 
150."  This  thermometer  must  surely  be  the  one 
in  use  in  the  topsy-turvy  house  !  We  agree  with 
the  editor  that  this  book  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
literally  packed  with  valuable  information  of  an 
upto-date  character,  and  that  a  shilling  spent  in 
procuring  a  copy  would  be  a  profitable  invest- 
ment. It  may  be  had  from  the  otiice  of  the 
Gardeners'  Magazine,  148,  Aldersgate  Street. 

Spraying  Fruit.TREES. — It  is  satisfactory  to 
read  that  the  practice,  of  which  we  so  frequently 
urged  the  adoption,  is  now  carried  out  by  many 
fruit  fanners.  We  had  imagined  that  our  recom- 
mendations had  been  mostly  ignored,  but  judging 
from  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  the  practice  is  spreading.  To  avoid 
risk  of  poison,  no  spraying  should  be  done  after 
the  fruit  has  attained  a  fourth  of  its  fuU  size. 
The  article  should  be  read  and  acted  on  by  all 
fruit-growers. 

Harper  Adams  College.— The  report  of 
the  experiments  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
Staffordshire  County  Council  and  of  the  autho- 
rities at  the  above-named  college  in  Shropshire 
are  chiefly  interesting  to  agriculturalists.  The 
following  details  concern  Potato-growers  in 
general.  The  trials  of  different  varieties  of 
Potatos  at  Orton  and  Cresswell  are  particularly 
interesting  at  the  present  time.  The  varieties  to 
whicj  the  attention  of  farmers  is  particularly 
called  are  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  Eoyal  Kidney  and 
The  Factor.  Each  of  these  Potatos  is  an 
excellent  cropper,  a  good  resister  of  disease,  and 
of  full  flavour  when  cooked.  At  Hilderstone  the 
artificial  manures  appear  to  have  had  little  effect 
upon  the  Potato-crop  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  farmyard  manure.  The  largest  yield  was 
produced  by  plot  3,  which  received  20  tons  of 
farmyard  manure  per  acre,  the  total  weight 
being  17  tons  4  cwt.  2  qr.  21  lb.,  an  increase  over 
the  unmanured  plot  of  7  tons  8  cwt.  1  qr.  1  lb. 
There  were  very  few  small  Potatos,  the  crop  was 
free  from  disease  and  of  excellent  quality.  The 
good  effects  of  a  change  of  seed  from  the  Morth 
are  very  plainly  demonstrated  from  the  results  at 
this  centre.  The  very  high  prices  paid  for  the 
newer  varieties  of  Potatos  have  resulted  in  the 
excessive  propagation  of  many  of  them.  This  is 
thought  by  many  authorities  to  be  harmful  to 
the  variety,  and  that  its  vigour  wiU  be  materially 
impaired.  In  order  to  obtain  some  reliable 
information  on  this  point  an  experiment  has  been 
started  on  the  following  lines:— Three  plots  of 
ground  were  planted  with— (1)  whole  sets;  (2) 
cut  sets,  single  eyes  ;  (3)  plants  from  cuttings. 
The  variety  selected  was  Northern  Star.  The 
whole  sets  and  cut  sets  (plots  1  and  2)  were 
planted  May  6,  and  the  cuttings  were  grown  on  in 
a  cold  frame,  and  planted  out  early  in  June.  The 
rows  were  3  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  13  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  The  ground  was  in  very  good 
order,  and  no  manure  was  considered  necessary. 
The  plants  grew  rapidly,  and  from  the  appearance 
of  the  haulm  it  was  impossible  to  see  any 
difference  in  the  plots.  Disease  was  entirely 
absent.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  the 
cuttings  produced  the  heaviest  weight  of  ware 
and  smallest  amount  of  seed  size. 

Carnation  Flamingo  —Mr.  Jno.  Eobson, 
nurseryman,  of  Altrincliam,  informs  us  that  he 
exhibited  a  basket  containing  "  Flamingo  "  Car- 
nation at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  that  the  variety  was 
awarded  a  Gold  Medal  in  New  York  two  years 
ago.  We  have  repeatedly  stated  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  undertake  to  notice  every 
exhibit  at  these  or  any  show.  The  matter  has  to 
be  determined  not  only  by  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  but  also  by  the  time  and  space  at  our 
disposal. 
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Over-sea  Supplies  for  January. — Under 

this  heading  we  gire  the  monthly  account 
abridged  from  the  Trade  and  Navigation  returns 
of  the  oversea  trade  of  this  country — only  that 
concerted  with  agriculture  and  horticulture 
•  being  recorded  here.  It  is  hoped  the  reader  may 
thus  be  able  at  a  glance  to  see  how  this  great 
division  of  industry  stands  in  relation  to  the 
others — the  figures  on  the  one  side  being  com- 
pared with  the  residue  for  the  other.  "Our" 
side  -wiJl  be  divided  into  four  classes,  the  first 
two  affecting  the  "  inner  man,"  the  third  his 
immediate  environment — from  clothes  to  house- 
hold goods  ;  the  fourth  as  connected  with  manu- 
factiires  generally,  as  also  seeds  for  sowing  and 
for  working  up  itto  other  material.  Figures 
connected  with  the  animal  kingdom  have  been 
carefully  excluded.  The  Board  of  Trade  Returns 
for  the  first  month  of  the  year  give  the  total 
value  of  the  imports  as  i47,766,4C0,  which,  com- 
pared with  the  figures  for  the  same  month  last 
year,  iE43,lS2,520,  shows  an  increase  of 
^1,633,940.  It  matters  not  here  whether  the 
increased  value  is  due  to  a  rise  in  prices 
•or  to  an  increase  in  bulk.  Our  classification 
table  will  readily  show  the  relationship  of  the 
products  of  the  soil  to  the  mass  of  imports  :^ 

Imports. 


CtASS :  Desceiption 
OF  Produce. 

1904. 

1905; 

Difference. 

Glass  I.  —  Cereals, 
and    other     field 
crops   —    Wheat, 
Barley,  Oats,  &c. 

16,283,71.5 

15,857,568 

£ 
-429,157 

Class  H.— All  01  her 
food     cullui-es  — 
Tea,  Coffee,  Fruit. 
&<? 

3,8,=>1,771 

4,429.088 

-1-577,3:7 

Class  III.— Used  in 
manufactures    — 
cloMiing,     house- 
hold goods,  &c.... 

9.404,030 

8,425.533 

-978,497 

Ola.'is  IV.  —  Miscel- 
laneous —  includ- 

■  in?  seeds,  flowers, 
&c 

.3.011,774 

2,.85S,662 

-153,223 

■t^aluesof  Produce... 

33,654.290 

31,670,733 

— 9S3,f57 

It  will  be  interesting  to  florists  to  note  the 
figures  with  which  they  are  concerned.  The 
January  imports  of  flowers  amounted  to  ^£21,046 
as  compared  with  ^623,395  in  January,  1904 — or  a 
decrease  of  ^62,349.  The  timber-merchant  may 
note  that  there  is  a  falling  off  amounting  to  some 
^6301,101  (£737,851,  compared  with  £1,039,015  in 
the  first  month  of  last  year).  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  here  that  byarrangement  between  Archangel 
sawmill  proprietors  and  the  officials  of  the  Crown 
Lands  Department  in  that  province,  timber  will 
in  future  be  so  supplied  to  the  mills  that  a  heavy 
reduction  can  be  made  in  the  prices  paid  by 
shippers.  Turning  now  to  the  section  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  we  extract  the  following  figures : — 


,     IMPOHTS— JANTTARY. 

1904. 

190a. 

Difference. 

tVuits,  raw- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Apples  

190,121 

199,673 

-f9.552 

Apricots  and  Peaches 

1,169 

H2 

—1,027 

Bananas 

55,799 

73,923 

-fl8,124 

Grapes 

171 

2,39i 

-f  2,218 

DLemons 

... 

38,785 

30,690 

-8,195 

Nuts— Almonds 

21,129 

44,600 

-f  20,471 

Othei's  used  as 

fruit 

28,7S3 

27,973 

-750 

Oranges 

300,730 

334,904 

-f  34,174 

Pears     

685 

1,341 

-1-656 

■   Plums    

478 

60 

-18 

Unenumerated 

... 

6,88'7 

10,478 

-f9,591 

Vegetables,  raw- 

Onions  bush. 

67,287 

85,249 

417,962 

Potatos 

cwt. 

130,422 

24,694 

—155,728 

Tomatos 

„ 

32,081 

32,001 

—SO 

Unenumerated 

„ 

37,256 

.29.363 

-7,893 

Totals 

... 

965,728 

903,383 

.  -J«2i345 

It  is  sitisfactory  to  note  here  that  since  the 
issxie  of  our  last  monthly  table  the  Union  Castle 
Company's  ships  have  brought  the  following 
fruits  from  the  Cape : — Apricots,  2G8  boxes : 
Peaches,  363  do. ;  Plums,  1,364  do. ;  Nectarines, 
45;  and  Pears,  16— a  ;,^total  of  2,056  boxes. 
Coming  now  to — 

Exports, 
we  note  in  them  an  increase  of  £906,412 — 
£24,989,777  for  last  month,  compared  with 
£24,083,365  for  January  in  last  year.  These 
exports  are  entirely  of  British  and  Irish  mate- 
rials; but  there  is  a  separate  "foreign  and 
colonial "  list,  amounting  to,  for  last  month, 
£6,113,887  sent  here  to  our  "  shop  "  for  customers 
to  purchase,  and  this  section  contains  both  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  produce  brought  from 
oversea.  We  have  but  little  of  our  own  raising 
to  spare  for  other  folk. 

Grafting  Azaleas. — There  is  an  interesting 
article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Jardin  descriptive 
of  the  methods  of  cultivating  the  Indian  Azalea 
at  Dresden.  In  the  nursery  of  M.  Seidel  the 
Azaleas  are  propagated  either  by  cuttings  or  by 
grafting.  Cunningham's  White  Rhododendron 
is  commonly  used  as  the  stock.  The  Rhododen- 
dron itself  is  propagated  by  cuttings  taken  from 
plants  grown  in  the  shade.  The  young  plants 
are  potted  in  July,  placed  in  a  cool-house,  and 
grafted  in  the  following  winter. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED.-Zutiro.«e  Paints  (C.  T. 
Druery,  Moorgate  Station  Clmmbers.  London)  gives 
information  as  to  the  uses  of  this  "iniperishahle paint. '" 
— Califoruia  Olive  Oil.  University  of  C.Tlifornia  Agricul- 
tural Espcrinient  Station.  Contribution  to  the  Study 
of  FeniientatioD.  Uuiversity  of  California,  College  of 
Agriculture.— Botanical  Dcpartineot,  Trinidad,  BnUclin 
of  Miscellaneous  Iirjormatioit,  Januaiy.  Contents  :  Cacao 
Disease  (Diplodia  Cacaoicola),  Essential  Oils.  Theobroma 
angustifolia,  tkc— Bulletin  oj  Vic  Jamaica  Department  of 
Agriculture,  January.  Contents  :  Cotton  Conference  in 
Jamaica,  Notes  ou  Grape-vine  Culture.  Nitrogen  in 
Agriculture.  &c  —University  of  Califoruia  publications. 
College  of  Agriculture.  Agricultur.al  Experiment 
Station:  7*f //op  ,l;)/(is,  by  Warren  T.  Clarke.  Bulletin 
No.  lW.~L'<:EnopliHe,  January;  Eevue  Mensnelle  de 
Viticulture.  OJnologic  et  d'lEnotechnie :  Paris.  Bor- 
deaux, and  Caudc^'i-an  —Agricultural  Bulletin  of  the  Straits 
and  Federated  Malay  Slates,  October,  1904.  Edited  by 
H.  N.  Ridley.  Contents:  Manuring  Rubber.  Fibre 
Plants,  Ramie  Trade  of  the  World,  &c.~Atmual  Report 
oj  the  Bureau  of  Industries  for  ttie  Province  of  Oidariu. 
■1903.  Part  I..  Agiicultural  Statistics:  Part  li.,  Cliattel 
Mortgages.— vlnviimJ  Seport,  lAsI  of  Mrmliers,  .Schedule  of 
Prizis  d-c.  of  tlie  Xational  Dahlia  Suciety,  for  1904.— 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Fanners' 
Bulletin  No.  208,  \'arietifs  of  Fruits  recommended  for 
Plahting,  compiled  by  W.  H.  Raglan.— Bureau  of  Plant 
Indu&tiy,  Bulletin  No.  69,  American  Varieties  of  lettuce. 
by  W.  W.  Tracy. -New  ILampshire  College  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Durham,  Bulletin  111,  .^pril.  1904 
Ten  Experiments  with  Potatos  (fiut  Potato  Culture  for  Xeu' 
England,  by  F.  Wm.  Baue  and  H.  F.  HaJl.— Bulletin  113, 
May,  1904,  Fiperiinents  in  Destroying  Btacf:-Flies,  by 
Clarence  M.  Webb,— New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Stations,  The  Use  of  Fertilisers,  a  review  of  the 
results  of  experiments  with  nitrate  of  soda,  by  Edward 
B.  Voorhees.— /i  fultiralorc,  12th  Febbraio,  editfd  by 
Professor  A.  Marescalclii,  Casale  Monfeirato.— /7*///et^wo 
delta  /?.  Societa  Toseann  do  Orticulturu,  .T.Tnuary,  1905. 


UNDERMOUNT,    BONCHUECH. 
ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

[See  Supplementakt  Illustration.] 
The  type  of  Primula  sinensis  shown  in  the 
Supplementary  Illustration  to  the  present  issue 
has  risen  much  in  popular  estimation  during  the 
past  few  years.  Primula  "  stellata  "  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  this  country  from  seeds  of 
the  ordinary  strain  of  P.  sinensis,  and  in  Messrs. 
Cannell's  nursery  at  Swanley  a  variety  was  k-nown 
under  the  name  of  "Lady."  WhetherProf.de 
Vries  would  consider  this  as  a  new  species  produced 
by  mutation  is  open  to  question.  The  original 
plants  produced  very  numerous  flowers,  small  in 
size,  and  having  each  petal  marked  with  a  wedge- 
shaped  notch.  They  grew  very  tall,  and  the  in- 
florescences were  of  lax  habit,  the  leaves  were 
long  and  narrow,  and  the  petioles  were  dark  in 
colour.       Crosses    were    soon     effected    between 


"  stellata "  and  the  florist's  type  until  the  va- 
rieties obtained  represented  almost  every  degree 
of  variation  letween  the  two  types.  Such  a- 
variety  as  that  shown  in  the  illustration  is  one 
combining  some  of  the  characteristics  of  both ; 
it  partakes  of  the  habit  of  P.  stellata,  but  the 
flowers  are  larger  in  size  and  possess  greater 
substance. 

Chinese  Primulas  are  cultivated  with  mucb 
care  and  success  in  the  gardens  at  Undermount,- 
near  Ventnor,  the  residence  of  Henry  Michel,Esq.,. 
for  besides  the  "stellata"  varieties,  similar  to- 
the  plants  illustrated,  we  were  shown  on  January  30* 
a  number  of  plants  in  flower  representing  aa 
excellent  strain  of  the  florist's  type  ;  also  some- 
splendid  plants  cf  the  old  double-flowering  varie- 
ties that  have  to  be  propagated  by  means  of: 
offsets.  This  type  is  little  cultivated  now,  and 
there  is  no  wonder,  seeing  that  such  good  semi- 
double  flowers  as  were  seen  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  can  be  raised' 
true  from  seeds.  At  the  same  time  such  plants  as- 
we  saw  at  Undermount  growing  in  7-inch  pots, 
which  were  not  a  bit  too  large  for  them,  were^ 
exceedingly  attractive,  and  the  variety  grandi- 
flora  particularly  had  superior  flowers  to  those 
obtainable  from  seeds. 

In  the  glasshouses  and  'paiticularly  in  the 
conservatory  at  Undermount,  there  are  plenty  of 
instances  of  gcod  plant  cultivation:  but  for  us, 
even  in  January,  the  chief  interest  of  the  plac& 
was  out-of-doors.  Imagine,  for  instance,  oui 
being  able  to  cut  fully-opened  white  flowers  of  the- 
fragrant  Pittospoium  Tobira  growing  16  feet 
high  on  the  exterior  of  the  conservatory  !  Yet 
such  was  the  ca  se  ;  and  by  its  side  were  flowers  of 
another  fragrant  plant,  Cheimonanthus  fragrans^ 
fully  open.  In  sheltered  nooks  and  borders  adja- 
cent to  but  outside  the  warm-house  s,Cliviaminiata. 
had  flowers  almost  ready  toexpand ;  Adiantumsandi 
Pteris  were  growing  in  the  crevices  of  the  walls., 
Solanum  jasminoides  was  trained  against  the 
same  w.all,  Dimorphotheca  Eckloni  and  Cine- 
rarias were  growing,  and  also  Hedychium  Gard- 
nerianum,  which  last  season  produced  sixteeii 
tall  growths  and  an  abundance  of  flowers.. 
Flowers  were  appearing  on  plants  of  Acacia- 
arm  ata  in  the  open  borders  ;  big  bushes  of 
Coronilla  glauca  v^ere  in  flower,  also  Escallonia. 
macrantha,  and  plants  cf  Megatea  crassifolia. 
Ona  bank, thefacccf  whichwas  coveted  with  Ivy., 
there  were  groups  of  Gazanias,  Wallflowers,  and 
Mesembryanthemums,  and  open  flowers  on  all  these 
species.  Other  tender  shrubs  or  plants  we  noticed- 
included  Abutilon  vitifolium.  Acacia  floribunda,. 
A.  lophantha,  and  other  species,  Agathsea  ccelestie,_ 
and  Phlomisfruticosa  (Jerusalem  Sage).  Further 
plants  in  flower  were  Vinca  major,  Kniphofias 
(Tritomas),  which  are  said  to  flower  during  the 
whole  year;  double-flowered  white  Stocks,  Peta- 
sitesfragrans  (winter- flowering  Heliotrope), Roses, 
especially  the  variety  Madame  Berard ;  Erica- 
Cavendishii;  E.  mediterraneawas  4  feet  high,  and 
formed  quite  a  bush,  and  the  collection  of  Ericas- 
generally  is  much  prized.  Lobelia  Cavanillesii  or- 
L.  laxiflora  angustifolia  is  generally  considered  to- 
be  a  greenhouse  perennial,  but  in  this  garden  it 
was  growing  nearly  3  feet  high  among  the  herba^ 
ceous  plants,  and  bearing  several  of  its  yellow  or- 
reddish-yellow  flowers.  L.  laxiflora  has  also  been, 
known  as  Siphocampylus  bicolor. 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  features- 
in  this  garden  was  a  group  of  Spring  (!)  Cab- 
bages, perfectly  ready  to  be  cut.  The  plants  were 
on  a  little  b.ank  facing  the  sea,  and  had  quite- 
solid,  white-looking  "  hearts."  Enquiry  elicited 
the  information  that  they  were  raised  from  seeds 
sown  on  July  28,  and  that  they  were  planted- 
out  on  September  2,  1904.  The  varieties  were 
Flower  of  Spring,  Ellam's  Early,  and  Sutton's- 
April.  Ellam's  Early  appeared  to  have  "  turned 
in  "  as  early  as  any  of  thtm. 

The  gardens  at  Undertttount  are  in  the  care  of 
Mr.  George  Cheal. 
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VEGETABLES. 


"ROTATION  OK  KITCHEN  GAEDEN  CROPS. 
(Cdiitimied  Jroin  p.  yp.) 

<_)NioNS. — As  already  mentioned,  the  best  vege- 
"table  to  succeed  Celety  is  the  Onion.  The  deep 
'disturbance  of  the  soil,  and  the  liberal  manuring 
.of  the  ground  for  the  previous  crop,  provide  con- 
-ditions  for  the  successful  growth  of  Onions,  with 
■the  assistance  only  of  a  light  dressing  of  some 
approved  artificial  manure,  such  as  nitrate  of 
soda,  which  I  have  found  excellent.  The  Onions 
.should  be  sown  during  the  first  week  in  March. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  Celery  has  not  all 
'been  removed  by  that  time  ;  should  this  be  the 
■case,  a  good  plan  is  to  talie  up  what  plants 
•remain,  and  plant  them  closely  together  in  a 
:3hadyand  cool  cornerof  the  garden,  where  they  can 
•be  preserved  in  a  fresh  condition  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  if  left  exposed  to  the  drying 
■winds  of  March  in  the  open  ground.  This  enables 
■the  grower  to  clear  the  ground  in  good  time  for 
sowing  the  Onions.  Before  these  are  sown  the 
rground  should  be  levelled,  and  afterwards 
trodden  as  hard  as  a  heavy  man  can  tread  it. 
'The  drills  should  be  drawn  at  distances  1  foot 
apart.  If  the  crop  is  required  for  home  con- 
sumj^tion  no  thinning  of  the  young  plants  is 
■necessary,  unless  the  seeds  have  been  sown 
exceptionally  thickly.  The  majority  of  the 
•Onions  thus  produced  without  thinning  will  be 
<juite  large  enough  for  kitchen  purposes,  and  will 
(keep  longer  in  sound  condition  than  those  of  a 
larger  size,  while  the  small  ones  are  always  in 
.demand  for  pickling. 

If  larger  specimens  are  required  for  exhibition 
■or  other  purposes,  higher  culture  and  increased 
sspaee  must  be  given  them. 

Autumn  Cabbage. 
The  crop  to  succeed  the  Onion  is  one  of  the 
<most  indispensable  of  the  kitchen-garden,  namely 
-autumn-sown  Cabbage,  for  spring  and  summer 
■  supply.  These  should  be  planted  towards  the  end 
.of  September,  using  plants  raised  from  seed  sown 
iabout  August  12,  and  as  this  crop  occupies  the 
land  until  the  following  September  or  October,  a 
-dressing  of  manure  should  be  given  when  pre-. 
5)aring  for  the  crop.  As  soon  as  the  Cabbages 
.are  removed  in  early  autumn  the  land  should  be 
-again  heavily  manured,  and  if  time  can  be  spared, 
•bastard-trenched,  and  made  ready  for  the  recep- 
"tion  of  Strawberry  plants. 

Strawbebries, 
If  these  latter  have  been  previously  pre- 
ipared  by  carefully  layering,  either  in  the 
ground  or  in  pots,  by  the  time  the  land  has  been 
ijirepared  for  them  the  plants  will  be  strong,  and 
have  abundance  of  good  roots,  and  should  produce 
a  moderate  crop  of  fine  fruit  the  following 
«ummer,  and  exceptionally  heavy  crops  in  the  two 
jsucceeding  seasons.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
period  (three  years)  the  Strawberry  plants  in 
"their  turn  must  be  cast  away,  making  room  for  a 
•crop  of  winter  and  spring  Broccoli. 

Broccoli. 
These  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  Straw- 
berry crop  is  over,  which  will  be  about  the  end 
■of  July.  No  preparation  of  the  land  is  necessary 
4or  the  reception  of  the  Broccoli  other  than 
•cleaning  the  surface  of  weeds.  Plant  the  Broccoli 
in  the  solid  earth  without  any  digging,  and  use 
«,  crowbar  instead  of  a  "  dibble  "  to  plant  with. 
Orown  in  this  hard  soil  they  make  hardier 
-and  sturdier  growth,  and  are  in  better  condition 
^or  resisting  injury  from  frosts  during  hard 
winters  than  when  grown  under  more  generous 
'treatment.  By  planting  succession  crops  of 
•early  summer  and  autumn  Cauliflower  and  of 
winter  and  spring  late  Broccoli  it  is  quite 
possible  to  produce  a  supply  of  those  valualile 
■vegetables  for  every  week  in  the  year.  0.  Thomas. 
(To  be  coniinued.) 


VANDA    WATSONI. 

Our  illustration  (fig-.  52)  represents  a  new 
species  of  Vanda  in  whicli  the  flowers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  crest  and  interior  of  the  sac,  are 
pure  white.  The  plant  was  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albaus,  through  their  col- 
lector,   W.    Micholitz.      When    not   in   flower   it 


MARKET  GARDENING. 

A    EEMEDY    FOR    GLUTTED    MARKETS. 
It   has   long   been    an   axiom   in   the  Vale   of 
Evesham  that  half  a  crop  of  fruit  is  more  remu- 
nerative to  the  grower  than  a  fall  one  ;  and  many 
a    time   have    Plums,  especially    the    commoner 


Fig.  52.— vanda  watsoni,  a  new  species:  flowers  white. 


so  closely  resembles  V.  Kimballiana  that  the 
plant  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  that  species. 
The  flowers,  however,  possess  characteristics 
entirely  distinct  from  V.  Kimballiana,  as  will  be 
seen  on  reference  to  a  full  description  which 
appeared  in  our  issue  for  February  11,  1005,  p.  82. 
The  species  was  recommended  an  Award  of 
Merit  by  the  Orchid  Committee  at  tho  last 
meeting-  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society. 


sorts,  been  allowed  to  rot  on  the  trees  because 
the  price  they  realised  did  not  pay  for  picking. 
Growers  who  have  sent  their  produce  away  to  tho 
distant  markets  on  commission  have  often  been 
brought  into  debt.  How  is  this  state  of  things  to 
be  altered?  The  Avon  Orchard  Co.,  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  Evesham,  is  determined  to  make 
an  effort  in  this  direction.  It  claims  that  cold 
storage  haa  been  found  to  answer  excellently   in 
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'Americi,  Canada,  and  [oilier  coundifs,  ardr  that 
it  will  le  successful  here;  at  any  rale  th^y  are 
prepared  to  risk  it,  and  have  acquired  extensive 
premises  in  the  town,  where  the  cecessary 
machinery  will  be  laid  down  at  once.  It  is  in- 
tended at  first  to  provide  accommodation  for 
100  tons  of  fruit,  but  this  can  easily  te  increased 
to  250  tons  when  required.  If  thesyttemis  found 
to  answer,  it  will  doubtless  le  adopted  by  others, 
with  the  consequent  result  that  Ihe  markets  will 
be  controlled,  better  prices  will  be  lealised,  and 
the  season  will  be  prolonged.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  stated  that  cold  storage  1  as  prolonged 
the  American  Apple  season  by  four  months. 
Imagine  the  result  if  the  Evesham  Plum  season 
were  lengthened  by  a  third  of  that  period ! 

Cold  storage  is  not  the  only  remedy  for  glut. 

•  Only  a  porticn  of  their  new  premises  will  be 
taken  up  with  th's,  the  remainder  being  devoted 
to  the  canning  of  fruit,  on  much  the  same  principle 
as  is  adopted  in  America  and  on  the  Continent. 
This  it  is  claimed  is  more  economical  and  quite  as 
eScacious  as  bottling.  This  department  will  be 
under  the  sujerintendence  of  an  expert  cither 
from  America  or  the  Bordeaux  district  of  France. 

The  Trip  to  Pakis  akd  its  Sequel. 
Already  the  recent  trip"  to  Paris  of  the 
Evesham  gardeners  is  bearing  fruit.  A  piece  of 
old  turf  land  has  been  broken  up  preparatory  to 
its  being  laid  out  on  the  French  plan.  The 
small  frames  and  clocht  s  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  French  gardener  who  is  to  take  charge  of  it 
has  arrived.  Shortly  we  shall  1  are  practical 
demonstration  of  the  pofsibiiity  or  otherwise  of 
forcing  Lettuce  at  Evesham.  This  esperiment 
will  also  be  watched  with  the'keenest  interest. 
A  great  deal  more  glass  is  Icing  erected  in  the 
district,  and  the  reproach  that  this  fertile  valley 
is  very  much  behind  the  times  in  this  important 
matter  will  soon  be  removed.  Hartley  Smith. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  docs  not  hold  himfctf  rcsponfiibtf  for  the 

opinions  expressed  by  h  is  O.  rrcspondcnts, ) 
;Stree-ferns  in  the  open. —  In  his  note 
upon  Tree-Ferns,  p.  70,  "  F.  M."  writes  :  "  If  a 
sheltered  spot  can  be  found  in  the  garden,  the 
Dicksonias  may  be  risked  outside  during  July, 
August  and  the  early  half  of  September. ' 
Happily  there  are  localities  in  the  British  Isles 
where  Tree- Ferns  may  not  only  be  risked  outside 
for  two  and  a-half  months  of  the  year,  but  may 
be  planted  permanently  in  the  open-air  with 
practically  no  risk  whatever.  I  can  call  to  mind 
considerably  over  a  dozen  gardens  in  the  south- 
west where  Tree-Ferns  are  to  be  seen  in  the  best 
of  health,  though  absolutely  unprotected  through 
the  winter.  No  plants  can  compare  with  these 
noble  Ferns  in  the  tropical  character  of  their  lace- 
like coronal  of  fronds,  and  visitors  from  colder 
districts  can  scarcely  be  brought  to  believe  that 
they  are  as  permanent  features  in  the  landscape 
as  are  the  surrounding  Oaks,  Elms,  and  Firs  that 
provide  them  with  the  needful  shade  and  shelter. 
Such  a  picture  as  they  present  when  growing  in 
the  open  air  is,  naturally,  only  to  be  seen  under 
the  genial  climatic  conditions  that  prevail  along 
the  southern  coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornvjall,  in 
the  Isles  of  Scilly,  and  in  certain  spots  in  the 
South  of  Ireland.  Shelter  is  a  most  important 
consideration  for  these  Ferns  when  grown  in  the 
open,  and  is  best  provided  by  trees.  Sometimes 
they  may  be  met  with  growing  on  lawns  or  in 
spots  obviously  fashioned  for  their  reception.  In 
such  cases,  however  beautiful  they  may  be,  they 
impress  the  mind  with  being  exotic  and  not 
indigenous  growths.  On  certain  rare  occasions, 
however,  they  may  be  seen  amid  such  surround- 
ings that  they  appear  to  have  sprung  from  seed 
where  they  stand,  and  to  harmonise  with  their 
enviionment  as  fitly  as  with  that  of  their  native 
tropics.  Such  an  ideal  home  for  Tree-Ferns  has 
been  found  on  Sir  Arthur  Pendarves  Vivian's 
estate  of  Bosaban,  on  the  southern  bank  of  Helford 
River,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Falmouth. 
Here  a  deep  and  narrow  tree-embowered  coombe 


JUDS, winding  downward  from  the  higher  ground 
to  thi  water's  edge.  On  either  side  of  the  path 
stand  the  tall,  brown  stems,  crowned  ^ith  the 
green  hli^ree  of  arching  fronds,  enjoying  the 
absolute  shelter  from  blustering  winds  provided 
by  the  thickly-growing  trees  th.at  clothe  the 
steep  sides  of  the  little  vaUey.  Even  when  the 
white  horses  course  the  neighbouring  Channel 
scarce  a  leaf  stirs  in  the  recesses  of  this  seques- 
tered retreat,  and  the  memorable  blizzard  of 
March,  1891,  which  created  such  havoc  in  the 
south-west,  did  the  Ferns,  the  majority  of  which 
had  then  been  planted  one  year,  no  material 
harm.  In  all  there  are  about  thirty  Tree-Ferns 
in  the  dell,  many  of  which  are  of  large 
dimensions,  one  particularly  stately  specimen 
standing  in  a  somewhat  isolated  position  being 
12  feet  in  height,  and  having  a  frond-circum- 
ference of  over  50  feet,  while  its  stem  is  more 
than  a  foot  in  diameter.  A  spot  such  as  that 
described  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  culture 
of  Tree-Ferns  in  the  open,  since  it  provides  the 
requisite  shelter,  shade,  and  moisture  ;  while  the 
picture  of  these  lovely  denizens  of  the  tropics, 
jirowing  naturally  amid  surroundings  devoid  of 
any  hint  of  man's  handiwork,  holds  a  charm  that 
i3  absent  where  suggestion  of  human  labour  is 
apparent.  Dicksonia  antarctica  is,  I  believe,  the 
only  Tree-Fern  planted  at  Bosahan.  and  it  is, 
indeed,  the  hardiest  as  well  as  the  handsomest 
and  best  for  planting  in  the  open  in  this  country. 
I  have  also  met  with  D.  squarrosa,  as  well  as 
Cyathea  dealbata  and  C.  medullaris,  planted-out, 
but  all  the  finest  specimens  that  I  know  are  0. 
antarctica.  S.  IF.  Fdzherbert. 

PRIMULA,  WALLFLOWER,  ETC.— I  am  sending 
you  specimens  of  a  type  of  Primula  from  which  I 
am  trying  to  save  seed.  Do  you  think  it  would 
have  any  commercial  value  when  fixed  ?  [We  do 
not,  judging  from  the  specimens  received.  Ed. J 
I  have  also  sown  s(  ed  from  an  almost  white  Wall- 
flower. Would  a  white  one  be  desirable?  [Yes.' 
The  vitality  cf  seeds  is  marvellous.  I  sowed  new 
Cucumler  seed  last  year  that  had  been  inadvert- 
ently left  on  a  shelf  in  a  saucer  in  a  cold  shed  ; 
they  were  frozen  and  thawed  repeatedly  all 
through  the  winter,  and  at  the  time  of  sowing  I 
had  to  rub  the  fungus  mould  oil  them.  Yet  to  my 
surprise  ever.y  one  grew  much  quicker  and  stronger 
than  others  that  I  had  obtained  from  the  seeds- 
man, and  made  more  satisfactory  growth  in  every 
way  than  they  did.  The  variety  was  Sutton's 
Epicure,  a  good,  dark-skinned,  "  green- fleshed  " 
Cucumber,  with  little  core.  This  disproves  the 
idea  of  our  forefathers,  who  preferred  old  seed 
dried  hard  by  carrying  it  for  a  long  time  in  their 
waistcoat  pocket,  under  the  impression  that  it 
made  the  plants  short-jointed  and  earlier  fruit- 
ing. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  they 
grew  their  plants  principally  on  beds  of  rank 
manure,  and  probably  had  not  learned  the  value 
of  potash  when  applied  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth.  I  have  left  someof  the  same  seed  in  the 
tame  position  until  now,  and  shall  test  them 
shortly.  An  Old  Subscriber  and  Constant  Reader. 

TRANSPLANTING  SHRUBS.— I  read  with  in- 
terest Mr.  Miller's  note  on  p.  00  respecting  the 
removal  and  replanting  of  medium-sized  shrubs 
and  trees.  He  stated  that  there  should  be  a 
circular  trench  dug  3  ft.  from  the  bole  ;  but  this 
would,  after  having  taken  a  foot  off  all  round  as 
advised,  leave  4.  feet  diameter  of  soil  to  be 
lifted  bodily  out  of  the  hole.  A  more  simple 
plan  would  be  to  dig  a  trench  on  one  side 
of  the  circular  trench,  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
will  slope  gradually  to  the  bottom  of  the  roots  of 
the  specimen,  so  as  to  allow  the  planting  barrow 
or  lorry  to  be  pushed  back,  and  by  leaning  the 
specimen  to  an  angle,  say  of  45°,  the  planting- 
barrow  may  be  easily  got  under  the  ball  of  soil, 
which  will  not  be  so  liable  to  be  broken  as  if 
it  were  lifted  by  several  men.  When  the  tree 
has  been  placed  on  the  planting-barrow  make  it 
secure  by  using  soft  rope,  putting  some  felt  or 
other  soft  material  around  the  place  where  the 
rope  is  to  be  fixed,  so  as  not  to  damage  the  bark. 
Tbe  hole  where  the  specimen  is  to  be  planted 
should  be  made  exactly  of  the  same  shape  as 
that  from  which  it  has  been  taken,  and  by 
pushing  the  lorry  back  into  the  spout-like  trench 
the  specimen  will  be  very  easily  unloaded.  Another 
little  item  I  think  ought  to  have  been  mentioned. 


and  that  is  that  the  outside  of  the  circular  trench 
should  be  picked  in.  and  not  lelt  like  the  sides  of" 
a  pot,  a3  this  would  give  the  roots  a  better - 
chance,  and  they  would  not  suffer  so  much  iih 
dry  weather.  A.  G. 

MARKET  MEASURES. — I  note  your  renrarts  as 
to  what  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  done  itt 
quoting  the  different  market  measures,  but  which 
I  am  afraid  will  not  become  universal.  In  South- 
ampton fruiterers  expect  a  bushel  of  Apples  to 
weigh  50  lb. ;  some  ask  for  53  lb.  All  goods- 
should  be  sold  by  weight  instead  of  measure,  as- 
in  the  case  of  corn.  Some  sell  Potatos  by  the- 
sack,  which  may  be  any  weight,  according  to  the- 
size  of  the  sack.  .E.  M. 

THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  HALL.— Refer - 
ring  to  the  note  on  p.  105  of  the  last  issue  alluding 
to  St.  James'  Hall  and  its  horticultural  associa- 
tions, "R.  D."  has  missed  two  main  points  of  hir- 
subject.  Firstly,  that  the  Koyal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety held  shows  there  in  1858  and  in  1859,  during 
the  gloomy  period  after  the  sale  of  21,  Regents- 
Street,  when  the  offices  were  hidden  in  St.  Martin's. 
Place,  to  blossom  at  South  Kensington  in  1860: 
Secondly,  as  St.  James's  Hall  gave  a  suitable  sit& 
for  horticultural  shows,  the  Royal  Horticnlturak 
Hall  now  is  doing  its  best  to  carry  on  both  the 
horticultural  and  the  musical  traditions  of  it& 
predecessor  now  to  be  demolished.  T.  H.  S. 

SEED  PACKING. — We  were  much  surprised  to- 
read  the  following  remark  contained  in  the  note 
contributed  by  Mr.  Watson  on  p.  91,  where  he 
says: — "For  seeds  generally  I  know  of  nothing 
better  than  paper  packets  or  calico  bags,  and  th» 
more  moisture  there  is  in  the  seeds  when  thus 
packed  the  better.  Hermetically  sealed  tins  or 
bottles  should  never  be  used."  How  far  such  a 
remark  is  applicable  to  seeds  sent  through  the- 
tropics  here  we  will  not  argue,  but  so  far  as  it 
applies  to  the  majority  of  English  seeds  (otr 
despatch  abroad  we  feel  we  can  speak  with 
authority,  it  having  been  our  privilege  for  over 
half  a  century  to  conduct  an  important  business- 
with  the  Empire  of  India  and  our  Colonies  in 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  climates,  and  it  has 
been  over  and  over  again  proved  that  the  ordinary 
vegetable  and  flower-seeds  will  rarely  retain  their 
vitality  if  sent  away  from  here  without  some 
special  treatment  which  eliminates  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  moisture  contained  in  them,  when 
harvested  naturally  in  our  temperate  climate. 
To  overcome  this  difiiculty  we  have  for  many 
years  not  only  subjected  this  class  of  seeds  to  a 
special  drying  process,  but  enclosed  each  packet 
in  tinfoil,  and  this  again  is  placed  in  a  hermeti- 
cally sealed  coveiing  from  which  the  air  is 
exhausted.  We  quite  agree  that  roots  such  as 
Potatos,  Artichokes,  Dahlias,  &c.,  which  are  prin- 
cipally composed  of  water,  must  on  no  account 
be  put  under  tin,  but  cannot  understand  aa 
authority  from  Kew  applying  the  same  restric- 
tions to  seeds  generally.  James  Carter  l(  Co. 
[The  tin  box  as  sent  abroad  had  a  double  lid,  but 
was  by  no  means  "  hermetically  sealed."  Ed.] 

APPLES. — During  a  long  life  I  have  bceom» 

fully  awaie  that  tastes  differ  widely.  Some 
people  prefer  an  acid  or  semi-acid  Apple  ;  others- 
one  that  is  less  so,  while  a  large  number  give 
preference  to  varieties  that  are  sweet,  and  not  a 
few  like  what  is  termed,  a  pine  flavour.  This- 
therefore  renders  the  task  of  coming  to  a  right- 
conclusion  extremely  difficult.  In  these  times  of 
almost  universal  smoking,  I  am  apt  to  think 
that  the  palate  loses  the  power  of  delicate 
discrimination.  I  have,  I  think,  discovered 
that  there  is  always  a  difference  between 
the  fruit  of  a  yellow,  green,  red,  or  reddish- 
yellow  Apple,  and  the  most  highly  -  flavoured 
Russet.  Then  I  hear  it  said  that  some  a,rc 
brisk  and  piquant  besides  being  crisp,  while 
another  tells  me  that  he  greatly  prefers  a  sott- 
floshed  kind  i  another  that  he  wishes  for  some- 
thing with  "a  bite  in  it,"  beyond  that  of  mere  excel- 
lence. So  it  appears  also  that  an  orange-coloured 
flesh  is  not  always  that  wished  for,  but  the  whiter- 
the  better.  Then  soil  and  locality  have  much  to 
do  with  it,  as  witness  an  instance  in  the  Alf  riston,.. 
which  grew  well  at  Brenchley,  while  here  it  is 
almost  destroyed  by  canker.  After  these  remarks- 
who  can  rightly  say  out  of  the  vast  number- 
now  grown  which   is  "the"  best?      As   I   saiA 
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in  my  last  letter  I  divide  the  sorts  into  three 
distinct  series.  Though  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  with  some  anything  that  "is  new  "  is  said 
to  be  the  best,  whereas  the  old  is  at  once 
neglected,  though  it  is  not  surpassed.  As  for 
myself  I  confess  to  a  leaning  towards  many  Apples 
that  I  tasted  and  enjoyed  long,  long  ago, 
for  I  have  found  that  many  appreciate,  or  think 
they  do,  by  being  led  by  the  opinion  of  others, 
when  they  are  told,  '■  Ah,  there  is  nothing  now 
can  be  equal  to  this  "  ;  or  **  This  is  a  long  way 
the  best  ever  grown."  It  is  my  idea,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  Nature  only  provides  a  certain 
amount  of  flavouring  material  to  every  tree,  con- 
sequently appUs  of  high  excellence  are  produced 
in  fewer  numbers  than  those  grown  in  greater 
quantity,  and  hence  considered  a  good  *' market 
Apple."  For  my  own  part  I  think  that  no 
fruit  is  good,  commercially  good,  if  it  is  of 
a  high  order  of  merit ;  and  market  fruits 
should  be  graded,  and  thus  the  publin, 
seeing  what  they  are  buying,  would  not 
afterwards  find  themselves  deluded  by  having 
a  lower  stratum  of  inferior  forms  and  sizes. 
If  this  were  done  I  feel  sure  that  the  sale 
of  our  "  home  growths  "  would  eventually  prove 
to  be  far  more  profitable.  There  are  in  my 
opinion  four  divisions  in  Apples,  of  size,  form, 
colour  and  flavour.  I  would  observe  among 
the  yellows  that  I  know  of  none  superior  in 
form  or  colour  to  the  Golden  Noble ;  when 
cooked  it  is  excellent,  rich,  bright,  and  for 
Apple-sauce  delicious,  and  of  an  orange-amber 
tint.  Among  the  best  of  our  judges  of  quality 
none  surpasses  the  "chef,"  and  the  well-known 
Alexis  Soyer,  a  cook  of  high  repute,  said  that 
this  variety  as  a  culinary  Apple  was  of  the  best, 
and  that  for  sauce  he  always  purchased  it 
whenever  he  could  do  so.  Some  say  that  grand 
fruit,  Warner's  King,  does  not  keep,  but  I 
have  not  found  this  so,  and  am  now  using  it 
in  fine  condition.  I  like  Bramley's  Seedling 
much.  Of  green,  none  surpasses  the  Winter 
Greening,  the  French  Crab,  or  the  Gooseberry. 
The  most  beautiful  in  colour  that  I  now  have 
is  Newton  Wonder,  and  it  is  much  liked.  The 
Beauty  of  Kent  has  been  very  fine,  and  has  had 
many  admirers,  though  it  does  not  hang  on 
the  tree  so  well  as  could  be  wished  ;  but  why  is 
it  that  the  most  highly  decorative  fruit  of  all  is 
now  so  discarded  ?  I  allude  to  the  crimson  "  Sops 
in  Wine."  It  is  sixty  years  ago  since  I  saw  a 
tree  growing  beside  a  pond  in  Sussex,  and  the 
glowing  charm  is  still  fresh  in  my  memory.  And 
what  an  extraordinary  Apple  it  is,  with  its  skin, 
flesh,  core,  and  even  the  seeds  crimson !  It  was 
charming,  and  not  only  a  curiosity,  but,  gathered 
when  ju&t  ripe,  most  pleasant  for  the  dessert. 
Everyone  that  tasted it,like Oliver  Twist,  "  wanted 
more."  And  yet  I  cannot  find  it  mentioned  in 
any  nuiseryman's  Apple  catalogue,  though  for 
years  I  have  searched  for  and  wanted  a  couple 
of  trees.  Then  for  dessert,  what  surpasses  the 
Russets  for  their  peculiar  flavour  ?  The  Rosemary 
Russet  has  not  only  a  Pine-apple  flavour,  but  is 
on  the  sunny  side,  bright  in  colour  and  in  form 
elegant ;  and  so  are  the  Aromatic  and  Egremont 
Russet,  not  large  in  form,  but  delicious.  Forty 
years  ago  the  Boston  Russet  was  much  in  request. 
Why  not  now  ?  Then  there  are  Brownlees 
Russet,  and  many  more.  But  among  so  many  of 
the  highest  class  fruit  that  we  have  in  Apples, 
who  shall  decide  which  is  the  best  ?  He  must  be 
a  bold  man.  Yet  I  will  chance  it !  So  I 
conclude  by  saying  that  for  all  purposes  I  prefer 
the  Blenheim  Pippin  to  any.  Harrison  Weir, 
Appledore,  Kent. 

"AN  ONION  FAMINE." — A  paragraph  has  been 
going  the  rounds  of  the  general  Press  stating 
that  an  Onion  famine  was  a  probable  contingency. 
No  reason  has  been  given  for  this  prospective 
famine.  Seeing  that  we  obtain  so  many  Onions 
from  France  now,  it  is  possible  there  may  beashoit- 
age  of  bulbs  on  the  Continent.  But  it  is  always  a 
matter  for  wonder  that  we  should  reed  to  import 
Onions  at  all.  We  cannot  grow  many  things  that 
warm  climates  only  will  produce;  but  just  as  we 
can,  if  we  will,  grow  the  tintst  and  best  of  Apples 
and  Potatos,  for  instance,  so  can  we  grow  the 
very  best  Onions.  It  is,  indeed,  a  rare  circum- 
stance when  we  fail  in  getting  good  Onions.  A 
very  cold,  wet  summer  is  very  unfavourable,  but 
still  these  seasons occurseldom.  Generally  an  Onion 


crop  is  one  of  the  most  reliable,  and  whether 
good  or  bad,  is  much  more  matters  of  variety  and 
of  culture  than  of  season.  What  fine  crops  we 
see  almost  everywhere,  in  small  gardens  and 
on  allotments  of  autumn-sown  Onions,  and  what 
can  be  grown  so  well  by  cottagers  or  amateurs 
can  be  grown  equally  well  and  even  better  by 
professional  growers  on  a  large  scale.  But  the 
mistake  of  sowing  soft  Tripolis  and  Roccas. 
instead  of  firm  Spanish  round  and  globe  types,  is 
continuous.  Seedsmen  perpetuate  the  error; 
writers  of  calendars  and  of  advice  to  cottagers  do 
the  same,  with  the  result  that  whilst  huge 
crops  relatively  are  produced  the  bulbs  soon 
soften  and  decay.  They  have  no  keeping 
properties.  Were  it  the  rule  to  sow  and  grow  in 
the  same  way  only  the  hard  brown  Spanish  varie- 
ties the  buUs  would  keep  a  long  time  after 
ripening.  They  would  be  equally  fine,  and, 
because  firm  and  keeping,  would  be  a  better 
marketable  commodity.  But  on  deeply  worked 
rich  soil— for  no  crop  so  much  needs  "  intensive  " 
(that  is  the  new  term)  ciilture  as  the 
Onion  does  or  better  repays  it.  Then  when  in 
the  autumn  the  crop  is  removed,  the  ground, 
only  needing  light  pointing  over,  is  in  splendid 
condition  to  receive  Cabbage  -  plants  for  early 
spring  cutting.  One  of  our  leading  vegetable 
gardeners  alternates  plots  of  ground  yearly  for 
spring-sown  Onions  and  Cabbages,  getting  in 
each  case  splendid  crops;  indeed  his  ordinarily 
sown  Onion  crop  must  when  cleared  run  to  fully 
20  tons  per  acre;  and  what  a  paying  crop  that 
must  be  !  A  remarkable  crop  of  Onions  was  seen 
last  year  at  Highclere  Castle,  where  Mr.  Pope, 
having  obtained  some  thirty-six  samples  of 
diversely  named  Onions,  raised  each  one  in  pans 
or  shallow  boxes  under  glass  in  March,  grew  on 
the  plants  to  become  strong,  then  planted  out  in 
rows  l-i  inches  apart,  the  plants  being  G  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  Not  only  was  the  general 
sample  a  tine  one,  though  some  varieties  gave 
better  bulbs  than  others,  but  these  ripened  very 
hard  and  clean.  It  represented  per  acre  an 
immense  produce,  and  on  similar  soil  and  culture 
a  big  crop  should  repay  the  original  outlay  some 
ten  times  over.  A.  Z>. 

EARLY  PEACHES  (see  pp.  55,  91,  lOG).— Drynef  s 
at  the  roots  will  cause  any  variety  to  drop  its 
buds ;  but  in  the  case  of  Alexander,  Waterloo, 
Amsden  June,  and  Hale's  Early,  all  of  which 
varieties  are  from  America,  there  are  other 
causes  for  bud-dropping.  They  are  all  far  more 
liable  to  drop  their  buds  than  are  our  own 
English  varieties.  While  at  Ketton  I  had  many 
opportunities  of  experimenting  with  these 
varieties,  and  I  concluded  that  they  ripen  their 
wood  earlier  than  the  other  kinds,  and  are  also 
not  able  to  withstand  excitement  in  the  dark 
days  of  winter  so  well  as  the  others,  as  they  are 
natives  of  a  country  where  the  sky  is  not  liable 
to  be  overclouded  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
in  winter  without  intermission  as  our  sky  is 
very  often.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  some 
people  succeed  in  growing  them  ;  possibly  they 
do  better  under  the  old  style  of  glazing,  and 
where  the  trees  are  fully  exposed  in  autumn 
by  removing  th e  1  ights.  I  was  not  able 
to  test  these  two  points,  as  I  had  Rendle's 
patent  glazing,  and  for  other  varieties  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  I  am  convinced  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  it ;  but  the  American  varieties  failed.  I 
found  nothing  so  good  as  Rivers'  Early  Louise. 
Started  with  fire-heat  on  December  1,  it  ripened 
its  first  fruits  from  April  30  to  May  17,  according 
to  the  season,  and  bore  good  crops  of  fruit,  many 
of  them  8  oz.  and  upwards  in  weight ;  it  is  of 
very  good  flavour  when  well  grown,  and  the  best 
variety  I  know  for  the  earliest  crop.  One  tree  of 
Early  Beatrice  ran  it  very  closely  for  first 
favourite,  but  this  was  the  only  tree  of  this 
variety  that  has  proved  worth  growing  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes;  the  fruits  of  all  the  others 
were  very  small,  though  undoubtedly  the  same 
variety.  The  good  tree  was  grafted  on  an  extra 
strong  and  vigorous  stock,  which  had  a  rough, 
grey  bark  ;  its  fruits  often  weighed  8  oz.  each,  and 
generally  ripened  about  a  fortnight  earlier  than 
Early  Louise  under  the  same  conditions.  Unless 
one  could  be  sure  of  Early  Beatrice  being  on  the 
right  stock,  it  is  not  worth  growing,  and  even 
then  only  for  ripening  at  the  end  of  April  and 
beginning  of  May.     1  have  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 


tunity of  growing  the  newer  varieties — Rivers* 
Duchessof  Cornwall andDuke  of  York — but  should 
certainly  try  them  if  I  were  planting  an  early 
Peacb-house  ;  they  are  nice-looking  varieties  of 
good  flavour.  All  of  the  early-ripening  varieties 
1  have  tried  require  extra  care  in  handling  and 
packing,  owing  to  their  skins  being  very  tender, 
and  abundance  of  air  while  ripening,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  good  flavour.  Alexander  and  Waterloo, 
which  are  alike  for  all  practical  purposes,  are 
excellent  for  growing  on  warm  walls  outside,  as 
they  ripen  in  the  Midland  Counties  about  July  12, 
and  bear  good  crops  of  fair-tized  fiuits  when 
grown  in  this  way,  without  receiving  any  extra 
attention.  Early  Beatrice  and  Early  Louise  are 
very  small,  and  practically  of  no  value  for 
growing  outside.  W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  CastU 
Gardens,  Grantham. 

It  is  known  to  most  gardeners  that  dry- 
ness at  the  root  is  one  of  the  chief,  if  not  the 
chief,  cause  of  bud-dropping  in  Peaches  ;  but  I 
think  that  there  must  be  some  other  cause  that 
the  varieties  Alexander  and  Hale's  Early  should 
drop  their  buds  in  the  manner  they  do.  They 
are  excellent  on  outside  walls  for  fruiting  when 
the  indoor  supply  is  failing,  but  they  appear  to 
me  to  be  too  impatient  of  early  forcing,  and  this  I 
think  is  the  cause  of  the  bud-dropping.  I  have 
grown  these  varieties  side  by  side  with  other 
early  Peaches,  under  exactly  the  same  conditions, 
but  have  always  found  them  drop  a  large  number 
of  their  buds,  while  the  other  varieties  growing 
with  them  have  not  suffered  in  the  least.  Alex- 
ander I  have  long  discarded  for  forcing  purposes, 
and  Hale's  Early  will  find  no  place  under  glass 
with  me  when  our  tree  of  Duchess  of  Cornwall 
has  covered  a  little  more  wall  space.  Alexander 
and  Hale's  Early  are  only  sfcond-rate  in  flavoui', 
and  unless  Peaches  are  preferred,  we  have  two 
finer  and  more  reliable  fruits  in  Early  Rivers  and 
Cardinal  Nectarines.  Peach  bor<?er3  at  no  time 
should  have  any  suspicion  of  dryness  about  them, 
whether  the  trees  are  in  active  growth  or  appa- 
rently at  rest;  while  with  all  stone  fruita  the 
forcing  should  be  commenced  very  slowly.  I 
believe  the  Calendars  of  garden  operations  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  attract  the  attention  of 
practical  gardeners  more  than  formerly.  T.  H. 
Slade,  Poltimorc  Gardens,  Exeter. 

HANLEY  (STAFFS.)  HORTICULTURAL  FETE.— 
The  announcement  in  your  last  issue  would  have 
been  more  correct  had  it  been  worded"resigned'* 
instead  of  "  retired "  from  the  horticultural 
secretaryship  of  the  above  fete.  May  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  all  those  gentlemen  for 
their  past  kindness  in  helping  me  to  build  up  the 
show  so  successfully  ?  J.  Kent. 


PO  T  AT  0  S. 

Effect  of  Manures  on  Flavour. — Practical 
experience  has  taught  me  to  discard  artificial 
manures  in  order  to  maintain  the  highest  possible 
quality  in  Potatos.  Of  course,  care  in  cooking 
is  an  important  point,  and  all  should  under- 
stand that  it  is  necessary  to  boil  the  tubers 
slowly  until  they  are  three  parts  cooked,  then 
pour  off  the  water,  replace  the  lid,  and  stand  the 
saucepan  again  on  the  hot  plate  until  the  tubers 
are  quite  cooked. 

I  enclose  Potato  tubers  of  the  variety  Up-to- 
Date,  grown  from  divisions  of  one  tuber,  and  pro- 
duced from  adjoining  plots  of  ground,  and  from  a 
stock  where  artificials  have  not  been  used  for  four 
years.  During  these  four  years  the  average  crop 
has  been  6^-  tons  per  acre.  Farmyard  manure 
only  was  used.  No.  1  tuber  was  grown  with  farm- 
yard manure  at  the  rate  of  twenty  loads  per 
acre  ;  No.  2  with  farmyard  manure  at  the  rate 
of  ten  loads  per  acre,  and  2  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda  ; 
No.  3,  with  4  cwt.  of  superphosphates,  and  2  cwt. 
nitrat-e  of  soda  per  acre  ;  No.  4  is  from  ground 
which  had  no  manure  for  four  years  ;  during 
these  four  years  the  ground  has  been  cropped 
with  some  of  the  Brassica  family;  previous  to 
that  it  was  meadow  land,  what  is  usually  termed 
maiden  ground. 

Herewith  is  the  result  of  a  cooking  test,  viz.. 
No.  4,  1st;  No.  1.  2nd:  No.  2,  3rd;  No.  3,4th. 
If  we  could  only  clear  the  matter  by  examination, 
then  science  would  have  rendered  a  real  service 
to  a  grrat  industry.  Geo.  A'cnt,  A'orhiiry  Gardens, 
Porking^ 
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SOCIETIES, 


TSia    ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

,',  ,   ;      Scientific  Comniittee. 

February  14.~Prc5c?U;.Dr.  M.  T.  Mastecs,;F.R.S. 

(in   the  chair) ;   Dr.  M.  C.   Cooke,    Mes.sra.   Douglas, 

Bowlfes,  .  Odell,     Baker,     AVorsley,    Gordou,   Druery., 

]\Iichael,  Saunders,  and  Chittenden  (Hon.  Secretarj^).  , 

Apples  Rotthu/.—'Mis.  Lee  sent  some  Apples  whicl; 
ajipeared  §ound  externally,  but  which  ou  cutting  were 
found  to  be  rotten.  Dr.  Cooke  reported  upon  these  as 
follows^  "There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that'the 
Apples  are  affected  with  'Brown -rot,'  caused  hy 
Blonilia  frucfcigena,  which  has  been  more  common  than 
usual  during  this  winter.  -  It  is  a  fungous  disease; 
although thefungusisnotyetfully  developed  intl^o  Apple 
sent.'  It  is  capable  of  passmg  on  to  healthy  Apples  in 
storage,  hence  all  diseased  fruits  should  be  removed  a»id 
destroyed  as  soon  as  the  disease  appears.  The  same 
disease  attacks  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Apricots,  &nA 
almost  all  pulpy  fruits,  reducing  them  to  a  brown  rot." 

Worm-eating  Sluff. — Mr.  Sauni>ers  showed  a  speci- 
men of  the  shell-bearing  slug,  Testacella  haliotidea; 
which  subsists  on  earth  -  worms,  and  consequisntly 
spends,  the  greater  part  of  its  time  in  the  ground.'  .. 

A  New-  Greenhouse  Pest.— Hilw  Chittenden  9how^l' 
aiiuniber  pf  specimens  of  a  cockroach,  Leucophrea  suri^ 
namen'sis,  in  all  stages  of  development.  The'epedesy 
which  is  -widely  distributed  in  the  tropics,  has  been 
found- only  two  or  three  times  in  England,  ,ajid  njas 
not  until,  now  known  to  breed  here.  It  was  receMlj- 
found  in  great  numbers  in  tan  at  Broomfield  Lodge, 
Chelmsford,  iftnd  appears  to  be  jmrticularly  injurious  to 
Orchids.  ■  i 

!"' NaveV'  Oravr/es.—Mr.  Chittenden  showdd  a 
.specimen  of  this  well-known  form  of  Orange.  All  the 
larger  fruits  on  some  trees  of  the  variety  "Suata,in,*' 
grown  at  Widford  Lodge,  Chelmsford,  had  sported  in' 
this  peculiar  way,  while  the  smaller  fruits  were  of  the 
normal  form. ' 

Otd' A{je  in  Plants.— A  letter  on  thi^  siibject  wa^ 
received  from-  C.  B.  LoFFSfANN,  Esq.;  of  Victdua, 
Australia, 'the  consideration  bf  which  was  deferred  till 
thfi  n'ext  meeting. 

Tun^us  on  :Trcc  ifoo/.— Mr.  Sh.\upe,,o^  \Vestburj(, 
.aerit  a  Specimen  of  a  f angus  growing  pn  the  roots.^f  a 
tred  by  a  brook,  which  Dr.  Cooke  deterraine<l  "to  be 
Pe2iza  coccinea. 


WEST  INDIAN  AGBICULTURAL 
CONFERENCE,  1905. 

January  4  to  13.— The  fitth  AV est  Indian  Agrjcuh 
lui-al  Conference  was  held  at  Port-of-SpaJn,  Trinidad, 
on  the  above  dates.  The  represtntatives  included  the 
principal  officers  connected. witii  the  clitmical,  botanical, 
and  educational  services  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
scientific  officers  on  the  staff  of  the  Imperial  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  as  also  delegates  from  the 
Agricultural  Boards  and  the  chief  agricultural  societies. 
The  Conference  was  foimally  opened  on  January  4 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  gatheinig  gf  tj^e  leading 
meinbers  of  the  official,  commercial,  and  agrioulturs^l 
commiinitiea,'  when  a  hearty  welcome  was  extended  to 
the  representatives  by  His  Excellency  the  Go\temor 
(Sir  Henry  M.'  Jackson.  K.C.M.C.)-  In  his  opening 
address  the  President  of  the  Conference  (Sir  Daniel 
Morris,  .K.C.M.G.,  the  Imperial  Commissioner  .of 
Agriculture),  reviewing  the  agricultural  situation,  icoc- ' 
.pressed  the  opinion  that  marked  progress  had  takoii 
place  in  regard^  to  the  Sugar-cane,  Cacao,  Cotton,,  an,d 
othe^  industries,  and  referred  to  tlie  hearty  manner  in 
which  the  planters  and  the  scientific  men  ware  working 
together  for  the  welfare  of  the  "West  Indies. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  a  prominent 
position  was  assigned  to  the  Sugar-cane  industry, 
papers  that  were  presented  to  the  Conference  in  con- 
nection with  this  industry  included  jeviews  of  the 
principal  insect  and  fungoid  pests  of  the  Sugar-cane, 
the  field  treatment  of  cane  "tops"  for  planting,  au4 
the  polarimetric  determination  of  sucrose. 

Trhiidad  Ijeing  the  foremoit  Cacao-producing  colony 
in  the  'West  Indies,  considerable  interest  attached  to 
the  discussion  of  important  subjects  relating  to  that 
industry.  Mr.  Hart  read  a  short  paper  dealing  with 
experiments  that  are  being  carried  on  with  tiie  view  of 
improving  the  health  and  productiveness  of  Cacao-trees. 
In  Trinidad  it  was  considered  that  shade  trees  wore 
indispensable  ;  in  Grenada  Cacao  trees  did,  not.appe^ 
to  require  shade,  while  in  other  islands  Caca,o  was 
grown  both  with  and  without  shade.  It  was  suggested 
by  the  President  that  a  series  of  experiments  might  bfe 
carried  out  in  Trinidad  by  the  Agricultural  Society 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  definite  information  on  the 
subject. 

The  attention  of  the  Conference  was  nest  turned  to 
the  fi-uit  industry.     Mr.  J.  R    Bovell  (Barbados)  cead 


a  short  paper  ujion  the  efforts  to  establish  a  fruit 
industry  in  Barbados.  tEarbados  enjoyed  an  advantage 
over  the  other  islands  in  this  matter,  since  Barbados 
was  the  last  port  of  call.  Experience  had  shown  that 
fruit  could  be  satisfactorily  shipped  from  Barbados  to 
England  for  eight  months  of  the  year  in  the  ordinary 
holds  of  the  vessel,  witliout  cool  storage,  provided  the 
ehipd  were  adequately  ventilated.  Two  of  the  ships  of 
the  Eoval  Mail  Company  had  been  fitted  with  cold 
storage  appliances,  and  in  the  case  of  shipments  by 
these  vessels  there  had  been  no  difficulty  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  fruit  on  arrival. 

The  subject  of  the  recently-established  Cotton  in- 
dustry was  nest  brought  forward.  Brief  statements 
were  made  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Bovell  (Barbados),  Dr.  Watts 
(Leeward  Islands),  and  Mr.  "W.  N.  Sands  (St.  A'^iucent). 

ITnder  the  heading  of  "  General  subjects  "  a  number 
of  interesting  papers  wore  read  by  representatives. 
These  included  "  Agricultural  Banks,"  by  the  Hon.  W. 
Fawcett  (Jamaica)  ;  "'  Experiments  in  establishing 
Rubber  Plantations,"  "  Anthrax."  and  others.  Atten- 
tion was  also  devoted  to  matters  connected  with 
agricultural  education. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Trinidad  Agricultural 
Society,  several  interesting  excursions  were  organised. 
These  iucluiled  a  visit  to  the  Usine  St.  Madeleine,  a 
trip  to  the  celebrated  Pitch  Lake,  and  visits  to  several 
Cacao  and  sugar  estates.  By  means  of  these  excur- 
sions the  representatives  were  enabled  to  obtain  a  good 
idea  of  methods  of  cultivation  adopted  by  Trinidad 
planters, 

UNITED     HORTICULTUR  AL 
BENEFIT  AND  PROVIDENT. 

February  13. — At  the  meeting  of  the  C'ommittee  oij 
the  above  date  thirty-five  new  members  were  elected. 
The  sick  pay  has  been  hea\  y  during  the  past  month, 
the  amount  paid  out  being  £51  11.".  Several  members 
werte  allowed  to  transfer  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
scale.  The  atinual  general  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Monday,  March  13. 

ROYAL    METEOROLOGICAL. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  "Wednesday 
evening,  the  15th  inst.,  at  the  Society's  rooms,  70, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  Mr.  Richard  Bentley, 
F.S.A.,  President,  being  in  the  chair.  Mr.  E.  Mawley 
presented  his  report  on  the  phenological  observations 
for  the  year  1004.  The  weather  of  the  phenological 
year  ending  with  November,  1904,  was  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  i)ersistent  rains  in  January  and  February, 
the  absence  of  keen  frosts  in  Ma^',  the  long  continuance 
of  hot  and  dry  weather  in  July,  and  the  small  rainfall 
during  the  autumn.  Throughout  tlie  year  wild  j>lants 
came  into  flower  behind  their  usual  dates,  but  at  no 
period  were  the  departures  from  the  average  excep- 
tional. Such  spring  nrigrants  as  the  swallow,  cuckoo 
and  nightingale  made  their  appearance  in  this  coimtry 
at  as  nearly  as  possible  their  usual  time.  The  yield  of 
Wheat  per  acre  was  the  smallest  since  1805,  while 
those  of  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  were  also  deficient. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  good  crops  of  Oats, 
Potatos,  and  ]\Iangels.  The  best  farm  crops  of  the 
year  were  those  of  Hay,  Swedes,  and  Turnips. 
Both  Corn  and  Hay  were  harvested  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. Apples  were  everywhere  abundant,  and  all  the 
small  fruits  yielded  well,  especially  Strawberries,  but 
there  was  .only  a  moderate  supply  of  Pears  and  Plums. 

The  other  papers  read  were  "  Observations  of 
Meteorological  Elements  made  during  a  Balloon  Ascent 
at  Berlin  on  September  1,  1904,"  by  Dr.  H.  Elias  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Field;  and  "The  Winds  of  East  London, 
Cape  Colony,"  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Sutton. 


equal,  not  in  stipular  pairs,  leaves  glabrous  or  slightly 
pubescent.  X.  ViUosre,  like  the  last,  but  the  leaves 
are  very  hairy.  XL  liuhi'jtnosie,  like  the  last,  but  the 
leaves  are  very  glandular  beneath. 

The  geographical  distribution  can  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows  : — Five  species  are  found  south  of  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  in  elevated  situations,  two  in  Abyssinia,  one  in 
the  Neilgherries,  and  two  in  Mexico.  There  are  six 
geographical  regions  in  the  North  Temi)erate  Zone, 
each  with  a  considerable  proi)ortion  of  endemic  species. 
1.  Europe,  with  29  species.  2.  Northern  Asia,  with 
China  and  Japan,  2G  species.  3.  Western  Asia,  with 
18  species.  4.  India,  with  9  species.  5.  Western 
North  America,  with  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  10 
species,     li.  Eastern  North  America,  0  species. 

The  second  paper  was  entitled  "The  Botany  of  the 
Anglo-German  Uganda  Boundary  Commission,"  the 
authors  being — Poly  petals,  Mr.  Edmund  G.  Baker, 
F.L.S.  ;  Gamopetaiie  excl.  Convolvulace:e.  Mr.  S. 
jMoore,  F.L.S.  ;  Convolvulaco^e,  Apetahe,  and  Mono,- 
cotyledons.  Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle,  F.L.S. 

GARDENERS'  DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

CARDIFF  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION.— A  meetiog 
of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  tlie  Saudrinj,Miam 
Hotel  on  Tuesday,  February  7,  Mx'.  Toiu  Clarke  in  tke 
chair.  Mr.  Joues,  a  member  of  the  Newjiort  Gardeners' 
Association,  delivered  a  lecture  entitled  "Annuals  and 
how  to  Grow  Them."  Many  of  the  most  suitable  sub- 
jects for  this  purpose  were  meutioued,  especially  those 
am  liable  for  decoralive  purposes.  The  discussion 
brought  out  many  interesting  details  on  the  subject. 

KINGSTON  GARDENERS'.—  At  the  last  meeting 
Mr.  Jas.  Gibson  lectured  on  "Winter  Vegetables,"  and 
gave  details  of  cultivation  aud  storage  <>f  all  kimls  of 
vegetables  which  mature  naturally  in  winter,  or  which 
may  be  forced  for  use  during  wiuter  and  spring. 
Brussel-Sprouts.  Savoys,  Broccoli,  Kales,  Cabbage* 
Kohl  Rabi,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beet,  Celery,  Leeks. 
Spinach,  Parsley.  Turnips,  Swedes.  Asparagus,  French 
Beans,  and  mauy  others  formed  subjects  tor  remark. 
Tlie  effects  of  the  recent  fogs  were  discussed,  and  even 
such  a  hardy  variety  of  Broccoli  as|Late  Queen  was  said 
to  liave  beeh  crippled  in  one  garden.  An  nppeal  was 
made  on  l)ehalf  of  the  Royal  Gardeners' Orphan  Fund 
(see  p.  105).  ./.  T.  B. 

CRAWLEY  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.— A  paper 
on  '■  Plants  for  Conservatory  Decoration  all  the  Year," 
was  read  by  Mr.  Goldsmith.  Fircroft.  Withdean, 
Bii*:hton,  on  Wednesday,  P^ebruary  «,  Mr.  Brooker, 
Deerswood.  presiding.  Mr.  Goldsmith  dealt  with  his 
butjject  in  a  practical  manner,  giving,'  his  method  of 
propagatinLT  and  growiuj,'  such  plants  as  Poiusettia 
pulcherriiiia.  Be!,'0uia  Gloire  dc  Lorraiue.  and  Euphor- 
bia jacquiniivdora.  for  making  a  display  during  the 
winter  niontlis.  For  succession  during  spring  and 
summer.  Cinerarias.  Primulas.  Amaryllis,  Gloxinias. 
Begonias,  Carnations.  Fuchsias,  (fcc  were  recom- 
mended. Mr.  Goldsmith  described  from  his  long 
cxpenence  the  niostJiuitable  so'\\  retiuired  for  striking 
cuttings  and  for  their  subsequent  growth. 


LINNEAN. 

FEBKUAiiY  10.— Prof.  S.  H.  V1NE8,  F.R.S.,  in  the 
Chair. 

JMiss  E.  WiLLMOTT,  F.L.S.,  exhibited  thirty- 
water-colour  drawings  of  Roses  by  Alfred  Parsons, 
A.Ii.A.,  drawn  at  Great  "Warley,  for  her  forthcoming 
volume  on  the  genus  Rosa,  together  with  some  admir- 
able chromo-lithographs  for  the  same  volume. 

The  first  paper  was  read  hy  Mr.  John  Gilhrrt 
Bakkh,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  entitled  "A  Revised  Clasaifica- 
of  Roses."  He  dealt  with  the  genus  by  dividing  it  into 
three  groups.  In  the  first  groujj  primary  species  were 
enumerated  ;  in  the  second,  sub-species  and  varieties  ; 
in  the  third,  the  principal  hybrids.  The  primary 
species  as  estimated  by  tlie  author  are  sixty-nine  iji 
number,  and  they  are  claysified  under  eleven  groups, 
which  may  be  briefly  diagnosed  as  follows  : — I.  Sim- 
plinifolio',  with  single,  exstipulate  leaves.  II.  St/st'/lw, 
with  styles  protruded  beyond  the  disc  as  a  united 
column.  III.  Bankstano.',  with  free,  deciduous,  linear 
etipulee.  IV.  BraoU.atre,  with  adnate  stipules,  having 
fruits  and  prickles  in  infra-stii)ular  pairs.  V,  Micro- 
plii/UiF;  like  the  last,  but  the  fruit  is  glabrous, 
with  a  thick  green  pericarp.  VI.  Ctnnani07ara\  like 
the  last,  but  the  fruits  red  and  glabrous,  with  a 
thin  pericarp.  VII.  Spinosissimfr,  prickles  very  un- 
equal, never  in  stipular  pairs.  VIII.  GaUicano',  like 
the  last,  but  with  the  j)rickles  slightly  unequal,  and  the 
leaflets  ^coriaceous  and  nigose.     IX.   Catiincv,  prickles 


[Numerous  Reports  axe  of  necessity  held  over.  Ed.l 


LAW    NOTE. 


We  have  received  from  the  defendants  in  the 
case  alluded  to  on  p.  92  a  statement  giving  their 
version  of  the  occurrences,  but  as  the  matter  is 
still  before  the  Court  it  is  desirable  not  to  publish 
any  further  remarks  till  the  verdict  is  given. 


ENQUIRY. 

CRANBKitRIES     FOE      MARKET     SupPLY.  —  I     ajn 

anxious  to  obtain  some  information  and  advice 
on  the  cultivation  for  market  of  Cranberries, 
Blackberries,  Brambles,  and  Kaspberries.  I  well 
remember  some  twenty  years  ago  visiting  in 
America  a  Cranberry-bog,  where  the  crop  yielded 
a  very  considerable  profit,  but  I  did  not  at  the 
time  take  sufficient  interest  or  note  of  the  pro- 
cedure beyond  observing  that  irrigation  played  a 
most  important  part,  not  only  in  dry  weather  but 
also  in  winter,  for  the  plants  were  flooded  and 
totally  submerged  in  frosty  weather.  I  under- 
stand the  fruit  is  not  cultivated  in  England,  and 
should  be  glad  to  know  the  reason.  My  intention 
is  to  lay  down  twenty  to  thirty  acres  with  the  fruits 
named,  and  I  seek  information  as  to  the  most 
suitable  land  and  district,  and  details  as  to  crops 
and  cultivation.  Bramble.  [Cranberry  Culture,  by 
J.  J.  White,  a  book  published  by  Orange,  Judd 
&  Co.,  2t5,  Broadway,  New  York,  in  1870,  affords 
very  fuU  information  as  to  every  phase  of  the 
cultivation  of  this  crop  in  America,  and  illustrates 
the  methods  employed  to  flood  the  land.  The 
Cranberry  requires  certain  conditions  in  respect 
to  position  and  soil,  and  unless  a  very  suitable 
locality  is  selected  the  enterprise  will  be  unsuc- 
cessful. Blackberries,  such  as  Kubus  laciniatus 
and  the  "  Wilson  Junior,"  may  be  cultivated  suc- 
cessfully on  similar  supports  to  those  afforded 
Raspberries.  Ed,] 
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Cut  Flowers,  &c. ;  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


COVENT  QARDENy  Fehrimry  22. 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furuished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kiudness  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quota- 
tions. It  must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations 
do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but 
only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the 
date  of  our  report.  Tlie  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are 
packed,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the  demand, 
and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to  day, 
but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 

Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


5.  d.  3.  d. 
Acacia   Drum- 

mondi,  perdoz.  18  0-24  0 
AraUaSieboldi.doz.4  0-6  0 
Aspidistras,  green, 

perdoz.        ...  18  0-24  0 

—  variegated, 
per  doz.       ...  30  0-42  0 

Azalea  indica,  p. 

doz 18  0-36  0 

—  mollis,  p.  doz.  24  0-42  0 
Asparagus      plu- 

mosus  nanus, 
perdoz.        ...  12  0-18  0 

—  Sprengeri.doz.  8  0-12  0 

—  tenuissiiuus 
perdoz.        ...    8  0-10  0 

Begonia  Gloire  de 

Lorraine,  doz.  12  0-18  0 

Boronia  mega- 
stigma,  per 
dozen 12  0-24  0 

—  heterophylla.  18  0-24  o 
Calla    Eethiopica, 

per  doz. 
■Cinerarias,       per  | 

dozen     tj  0-10  0  I 

Crotons,  per  doz.  12  0-30  0 
CocosWeddelliana,  I 

per  doz.        ...  18  0-30  0  , 
Cyclamen     persi-  ' 

cum,  per  doz.    9  0-12  0 
Cyperus    alterni- 

folius,  p.  doz.    3  0-50 

—  laxus,  p.  doz.    3  0-401 


5.  d.  s.  d. 
Dracsenas,  p.  doz.  9  0-24  0 
Daffodils,  Yellow 

Trumpet,  doz.  5  0-80 
Ericas,  perdoz....  15  0-24  0 
Euonymus,      per 

dozen     

Ferns,  in  thumbs, 
periOO 

—  in  48's,  p.  doz. 

—  in  32's.  p.  doz. 
Ficus  elastica,  p. 

doz 

—  repens,  p. doz. 
Genistas,  per  doz. 
Hyacinths  (3  in  a 

pot),  per  doz. 
Kentia    Bel  more- 
ana,  perdoz...  12  0-18  0 

—  Fosteriana,  p. 
doz 12  0-21  0 

Latania  borbonica, 

per  doz.        ...    9  0  15  0 

Marguerites,  doz.    6  0-10  0 

8  0-10  0  i  Primula  sinensis, 

;        per  doz. 

—  obconica,  per 
dozen 

Solanum  capsicas- 

trum. perdoz.    6  0-80 

Spirsea  japonica, 
per  doz. 

Tulips,  in  boxes, 
each 


4  0-90 

8  012  0 
4  0  10  0 

9  0-18  0 

9  0  12  0 
6  0-90 
8  0-10  0 

6  0-90 


4  0-60 
4  0     6  0 


8  0-12  0 


...     16-26 


Imported  Flowers:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Anemones,  pink, 

per     dozen 

bunches       ...    2  0-30 
~-  fulgens,      per 

doz,  bunches.    3  0-40 
Carnations,     per 

doz.  bunches.    9  0-12  0 
Fern,  French,  per 

doz.  bunches.    6  0    — 
Freesias.   p.  doz. 

bunches       ...    2  0-40 
I/ilaxJ,  per  bunch.    2  6-  .3  ti 

Foliage :  Average 

s.d.  s.d. 
Asparagus      plu- 
mosus.     long 
trails,  each  ...    0  9-10 

—  —    medium, 

each       ...    0  4-06 

short  sprays 

per  bunch...    10-26 

—  Sprengeri     ...    0  9-16 

—  tenuissimus..    0  9-10 
Adiantum  cunea- 

tum,  doz.  bun.  6  0-90 
Crotonleaves.doz.  10  2  0 
Cycas  leaves,  each  10-16 
Fern.  English    ...    3  0-40 


Marguerites,    per 

doz.  bunches. 
Mimosa  (Acacia), 

per  basket  ... 
Narci  ssus,  per 

basket 

Ranunculus,   per 

doz.  bunches. 
Violets,  blue,  per 

doz.  bunches . 

—  Parma,  per 
large  bunch... 

Wholesale  Prices. 

Gal  ax  I  eave  s 
(American),  per 
dozen  bundles. 

Ivy-leaves,  bronze 

—  long  trails, 
per  bundle  ... 

—  short  green, 
per  dozen 
bunches 

Myrtle       

Smilax,  p.  dozen. 

Hardy      foliage 

(various),      per 

dozen  bunches 


s.d.  s.d. 


1  0- 

3  0- 

4  0- 


2  0 
2  0 


1  6 
4  0 
6  0 


Vegetables :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Artichokes.Globe, 
per  dozen    ... 

—  Jerusalem,  p. 
sieve 

Asparagus,  bunch 

—  Giant 

—  Paris  Green... 


*'.  d.  s.  d. 

3  0    — 

1  0  — 
3  6-40 
12  6  25  0 
5  0 


■  Spanish.bunch  17    — 


■  Sprue,  p.  doz. 
Beans,  dwf.,  p.  lb. 

—  Madeira,    per 
basket 

Beetroot,    bushel 
Broccoli,  Sprout- 
ing, bag 

Brussels-Sprouts, 

si 

Cabbages,  p.  bag 
Carrots,  12  bunch. 

—  bag      

Cauliilowers,  doz. 

—  Cherbourg  ... 

—  Italian,  bskt. 

—  St.  Malo,  doz. 
Celeriac,  per  doz. 


10  0 
1  6- 


2  0 
1  6 


1  9 


s.d.  s,d. 
Azalea     Fielderi, 

per  doz.  bun..    4  0-60 

—  mollis, per  dz. 
bunches       ...  12  0-15  0 

B  o  u  V  a  r  d  i  a  s. 

i-      per  doz.  bun.    6  0-00 

Calla    lethiopica, 

per  doz.  blooms    3  0-10 
Camellias,  perdz. 

blooms 16-20 

Carnations,    best 
American  vars., 
perdz. blooms    3  6-60 

—  sniallerlilooms, 
perdoz,  bun..  18  0-30  0 

Cattleya    lahiata, 

per  doz.  blooms    8  0-12  0 
Cypripedium    m- 
signe,  per  doz. 

blooms 2  6-36 

Daffodils,  single 
yellow,  perdz. 
bunches        ...    4  0-90 

—  double,  perdz. 
bunches       ...    5  0-  6  0 

—  Emperor      ...    6  (i-  y  o 

—  Golden   Spur, 

per  doz.  bun.    (10-8  0 

—  Henry  Irving, 

per  doz.  bun.    6  0-  7  0 

—  princeps,  per 

doz.  bunches.    5  0-      0 

—  Sir      Watkiu. 

per  doz.  bun.    6  0-  9^0 

Deudrobiura    no- 
bile,  12  blooms.    2  6-30 

Eucharis  grandi- 
tlora,  12  blooms    2  0-30 

Euph  orbia  iacqui- 
nifeflora,  bunch    16-26 

Gardenias,  perdz. 
blooms 4  0    6  0 

Hyacinths,  Roman, 


16-11 


10-16 
10-16 
2  0    — 

2  0-26 
19-20 
0  ft-  1  0 
19-26 
10-20 

3  0     — 
Celery,  doz. bnclis.  7  0-12 


Cress,  doz.  pun. 
Cucumbers,  doz. 
Curled  Kale.  bush. 
Endive,  per  doz. 
Garlic,  per  lb.  ... 
Greens,  bushel ... 
Horseradish,'  fo- 
reign, p.  bunch 
Mint,  per  dozen... 


0  9  — 
6  0-12  0 
10-10 
19—6 
0  1  — 
10-16 

0  8     — 
3  0     5  0 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Leeks,  doz.hndls.  16  2  0 
Lettuces.  Cabbage, 

per  dozen  ...  0  9-10 
Mushrooms(house) 

per  lb 0  10-2  8 

Onions,  pickling, 

per  sieve      ...    5  0-60 

—  English,  cwt.  14  0-15  0 

—  Dutch,  p.  bag.  10  0-12  0 

—  Valencia,  case  12  0-14  0 
Parsley,  per  doz. 

bunches  ...  2  0-26 
Parsnips,  per  bag  3  0  — 
Peas, French, pkt.  0  lO-l  2 
Potatos,  j>er  ton    .^0  0-90  0 

—  Frame,  lb.    ...    0  4-05 

—  .Tcrsev,  lb.    ...    0  4-05 

—  Tencnffe.o^vt..  10  0-15  0 
Radishes,  p.  doz. 

bunches  ...  0  8  -i  o 
Rhubarb,     York, 

per  dozen  ...  0  8-0  10 
Salad,  small  pun- 
nets, per  doz  0  9  — 
Savoys,  per  tally  3  o-  5  0 
Seakalo,  per  doz.  9  0-10  0 
Shallots,  p.  sieve  4  0-  .'i  o 
Spinach,  bush  ...  3  6-40 
Tomatop.  per  case  in  0-14  o 

—  English,  p.  lb.  1  .3-  l  6 
Turnips  per  doz.    1  (!    — 

—  per  bag  ...  16-20 
Tnrnip-tops,  bag  16  2  0 
Watercress,    '  per 

doz.  bunches  .0608 


per  doz.  bun. 

Lilac     (English 

forced),  per  bur. 

Liliura   auratum, 

per  bunch    ... 

—  lancifolium 

rub  rum     and 

album,       per 

bunch 


6  0-80 


2  0-30 


...     3 


L  i  1  i  u  m   1  o  n  g  i- 

florum,  bunch  4 
-•  tigrinum.bun.  2 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen  bun..    6 
Marguerites,  white, 
per  dozen  bun.  E 

—  yellow,  perdz. 
bunches        ...    c 

Narcissus  gloriosus, 
per  doz.  bun..    : 

—  paper  -  wh  ite, 

ger      dozen 
unches       ...    l 

—  Pheasant's 
Eye,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  Soleil  d'Or, 
per  dozen 
bunches 

Odontoglossum 
crlspum,  pr.  dz. 
blooms 

Pel  argon  iums 

—  (Zonal)  double 
scarlet,  per 
doz.  bunches.    4 

—  salmon  and 
pink,  per  d-oz. 
bunches       ...    6 

Roses,  Niphetos, 
pr.  dz.  blooms    2 

—  Bri  desmaid, 
pr.  dz.  blooms    4 

—  Kaiserin  A, 
Victoria,  per 
dozen  blooms    6 

—  General  Jac- 
queminot, per 
dozen  blooms    4 

—  C.  Mermet,  pr. 
dozen  blooms    4 

—  Sunrise,  per 
dozen  blooms    3 

Tuberoses,  on 
stems,    per 
doz.  bunches.  18 
Tulips,  per  dozen 

buuches 6 

Violets,  blue, 
English,  perdz. 
bunches l 


0-  5  0 
0-2  6 

0-18  0 

0-4  0 

0-  5  0 

0-3  0 


0-4  0 
6-  2  0 
6-3  0 


0-8  0 
C~  4  0 
0-6  0 


0-8  0 
0-6  0 
0-4  0 

0-21  0 
0-12  0 


is  not  so  plentiful.  There 'is  liitic  variation  in  the 
supplies  of  PahiiF.  Ferns,  and  other  foliage  plants. 
Several  growers  have  already  comnienced  marketing 
roots  of  hardy  border  plants,  and  on  Saturday 
there  was  a  good  trfidc  in  these,  but  the  recent 
cold  wealher  has  put  a  check  on  this.  -Well- 
tlowercd  Pansies  were  in  the  market  on  Saturday. 
Supplies  ctiutinue  to  be  exceedingly  abundant. 

Cut  Flowers. 
AUhou^  the  cold  weather  may  have  checked  some 
subjects,  Roses  are  now  at  their  best,  or  almost  so ;  the 
variety,  Bridesmaid  is  of  a  good  cohnir.  Flowers  of 
General  Jacqueminot,  though  not  large  in  size,  are  very 
bright  in  appearance,  aud  are  now  fairly  plentiful; 
"Caroline  Testout"  is  the  best  pink  variety  seen.  Daf- 
fodils arc  abundant ;  Golden  Spur  is  the  finest  yellow, 
and  best  samples  of  these  realise  good  prices.  Princeps 
■ft?  good;  hut  this  being  such  a  free-flowering  variety, 
supplicg  are  overdone  ;  Telemonius  pleuusis  also  ovcr- 
pleiitiful ;  Emperor  sells  fairly  well.  The  small- 
flowered  "Narcissi  Soleil  d'Or  and  Paper-white,  from 
the  SciUy  and  Channel  I&lands,  are  good,  but  over- 
abundant. Cai-natious  are  now  plentiful,  aud  even 
choice  specimen  flowers  remain  on  tlie  stands  at  closing 
time.  Flowers  of  Eucharis,  Camellias,  aud  white  Aza- 
leas arc  till  oVer-plentiful.  Supplies  of  Gardenias  are 
short,  th'ose  seen  realise  high  prices  ;  Lily  of 'the  Valley 
is  not  so  abundant,  and  may  advance  in  prices  at  any 
time.  In  Orchid  blooms  there  is  little  variation,  but 
prices  are  possibly  lower.  Supplies  of  Lilium  longi- 
florum  are  likely  to  bp  short,  those  flowers  which 
sliould'  be  coming  in  now  were  ruined  by  the  fogs  io 
December.  Callas  are  not  so  pleutiful,  and  with  a 
shortage'  of  Liliums,  prices  for  Callas  may  go  up. 
Violets  are  abun.laut  and  of  good  quality,  but  if  the 
present  cold  weather  continues  supplies  will  fall  off. 

Among  imported  foliage  we  now  get  the  Galas 
leaves  from  America,  both  in  green  aud  dark-  bronzy 
shade.  A,  IT.,  Coveut  aarden,,  Wfitnesdni/,  Fcb.22. 


Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Apples,  bushel  ... 

—  English,  sieve 
or  half  bushel 

per  barrel . 

—  Newtown 

Pippin     ... 

per  case  ... 

Bananas,  bunch  . 

—  loose,      per 
dozen  

Chestnuts,     per 

bag      

Cobnuts  per  lb.  . 
Cranberries,    per 

box      

Custard  -  Apples, 

nor  dozen 
Grape -Fruit,  per 
case        


s.d. 
•2  0- 

sd. 

;  0 

1  6- 
8  0- 

3  0 

15  f) 

.35  0-55  0 
22  0-24  0 

6  0-11  0 

1  0 

- 

16  0 

0  j 

- 

13  0 

- 

4  0-10  0  1 

15  0 

_      1 

Grapes,  Gros 
Colmar,  per 
lb 

—  Alicante,  per 
lb 

per  barrel. 

Lemons,  per  case 
Lychees,  per  box. 
Oranges,  per  case 

—  Blood 

—  Navel 

—  Jaffa,  per  box 

—  Seville 
Pears.  Easter 

Beurrc.  per  case 
Pines,  each 
Strawberries.  A., 

per  lb 

B..  per  lb... 


i.d.  s.d. 
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(  0    — 
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Remakks.— Fruits  are  now  arriving  fi-om  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  iocluding  Plums,  Peaches  and  Pears, 
prices  for  which  are:— Plum?,  Hs.  to  8y.  per  case; 
Peaches,  ^s.  to  8.^-.  ditto  (fifteen  to  twenty  fruits),  and 
Pears,  6s.  per  case  of  thirty  fruits.  Ca].>e  Plums  realise 
from  bs.  to  10s.  per  case  :  Peaches  per  box  of  from  four- 
teen to  twenty-four  fruits,  from  ts.  to  l0.s-. ;  Nectarines  per 
box  of  from  eigliteen  to  twenty-four  fruits,  10.?.  to  l.'i.*-'. ; 
Cherbourg  Broccoli  realised  from  9d.  to  l.s.  per  dozen  ; 
St.  Malo,  Is.  to  2s.  ditto,  and  Cornish  crates  of  this 
vegetable  from  6s.  to  8.>.\  per  crate. 

Potatos. 
Dunbars,  SOs.  to  90s. :  various,  home-grown.  55«.  to  75^. 
per  ton.    John  Bath,  32  d-  34,  Wellington  StfecU  Coveni 
Garden. 


COVENT    GARDEN    FLOWER    MARKET. 

At  the  eud  of  hist  week  there  was  a  revival  of  trade,  and 
pot  plants  sold  fairly  well.  The  cold  wind.s  on  Monday, 
however,  caused  a  check  to  trade,  and  on  Tuesday 
morning  the  market  was  again  very  quiet.  A  splendid 
consignment  of  Indian  Azaleas  was  in  the  market  on 
Tuesday,  but  at  8  30  a.m.  many  of  theseplants  rrmained 
unsold.  Tr-ide  conducted  after  this  hour  means 
reduced  prices.  Plants  of  Cinerarias  were  abundant 
and  of  good  quality,  but  these  sold  very  slowly. 
Genistas  were  also  over  plentiful.  Marguerite  plants 
are  well  flowered,  but  some  are  not  well  furnished 
with  foliage.  Plants  of  Cyclamen  are  good;  the 
weather  does  not  alVoct  these  much.  Ericas  also 
stand  the  cold  well ;  E.  persoluta  alba  con- 
tinues good  ;  K.  Wilmoreana  is  well  flowered. 
Plants  of  Spinea  japonica  are  now  plentiful,  and  S.  mul- 
tifioracompacta  is  now  obtainable.  A  few  good  Lilac 
plants  are  seen,  aud  these  make  from  .38.  lirf.  to  .Sf. 
each.  Azalea  mollis  is  more  abundant^.  Hyacinths  antl 
Tulips  coQtinue  over  plentiful,  and  for  the.sc  prices 
vary  considerably.  Ricliardia  (Calla)  icthiopica  has  hut 
liltlo  demand.  Among  the  Acacias  now  seen  A.  cor- 
data,  A.  vertlcillata' elcgaus,' and  A.  Drnmm'ondi  arc 
good,  while  large  plants  of  A'.*  ai-ihnla  arc  fairly  well 
flowered.    Begonia  Gloire  dc  Lorraine  is  still  seen,  but 


THE    WEATHER. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley, 
Surrey.  Height  above  sea  -  level  150  feet.  The 
following  are  the  "mean"  readings  for  the  week 
ending  February  18,  I9p5. 
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THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

A  cliange  lo  whilry  venther.— The  long  and  almost 
unbroken  term  of  warm  wcatlior,  which  liad  lasted 
tlircc  weeks,  eame  to  an  end  on  the  20tli,  since  which 
time  low  teinperaturo?^  have  prevailed.  Diiring  the 
recent  warirt  period  there  occurred  bnt  one  unseason- 
ably cold  day,  and  only  one  cold  night.  Since  the 
cliange  came  the  winds  have  been  cold,  but  as  yet  the 
exposed  thermomeler  luas  only  repistcred  7"  of  frost. 
Tlio  ground  still  rcntains  ratiier  warm  for  tlie  time  of 
,yenr,  the  temperdtnrc  at  2  feet  deep  being  about  2° 
warmer,  and  at  i  foot  deep  r  warmer,  than  is  season- 
a,blc.  On  two  days  there  occurred  freiuient  sharp 
showers  of  rain,  hail,  soft  hail,  snow,  or  sleet,  but  the 
total  measurement  only  amounted  to  about  a  (juartcr 
of  .111  inch,  bringing  up  the  aegregale  rainfall  tor  (,he 
last  live  weeks  to  only  about  half  an  inch  altogether 
The  percolation  tluough  both  the  soil  ga\iges,  which 
liad  almost  ceased,  was  re-started  by  tlie  snow,  &c  ,  of 
the  last  two  days.  The  sun  shone  on  an  averngo  for 
two  and  a.  half  hours  a  day,  which  is  about  a  scisonable 
dur.alion.  The  winds  were,  as  n  rule,  light,  and  on  two 
days  in  the  windiest  hour  the  menu  record  was  17  miles 
—direction  west.  There.wasagain  a  seasonable  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  air  at  .•)  o'clock  in  ihc  afternoon.  A 
sflccted  patch  of  yellow  Crocuses  first  showed  an  op >n 
flower  on  the  21st.  which  is  two  dajs  earlier  than  its 
avcf'age  date  of  llowering  in  the  previous  eighteen 
years. '£.  if,,  BerMimiisUd,  February  21, 1605.  ■ 

[Fnr  ncluat  tempmilHrc  and  comlUion  of  barbm'clcr  at 
time  oj  gning  to  Prcs9,  sec  p.  12[».] 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


AriDREss:  D.J.  George  Massee,  Esq.,  Gateaeie, 
Sandjcombe  Road,  Kew,  Surrey. 

48TEES:  F.  tr.  The  Chinese  Aster  is  attacked 
sometimes  by  a  worm  (EncbytrEeus  parvulas), 
and  more  commonly  by  a  fungus  disease.  We 
do  not  think  your  plants  fail  owins  to  un- 
^  suitable  cultivation,  but  to  disease.  When  the 
plants  aj^ain  reach  the  stage  you  have  det-cribed, 
kindly  send  us  a  specimen  for  examination. 

Carnations  :  Improver  The  plants  are  attacked 
by  a  fungus  Helminthosporium.  Burn  the 
diseased  plants  and  spray  the  healthy  ones 
with  weak  Condy's  fluid  — ff.  and  J.  E.  Your 
Carnation  is  of  very  large  size,  of  brilliant 
colour,  and  very  fragrant,  but  it  is  not  of  the 
'  est  florist's  type  in  respect  to  form  and 
petal.  —  Carnation.  Assuming  your  stock  was 
vigorous  when  the  growths  were  put  into 
the  sajall  pots  u?ed  for  layers,  we  would  recom- 
mend the  use  of  a  little  bone-meal  and  Thom- 
son's Vine  and  Plant  Manures  and  soot,  in  the 
proportion  of  three  parts  of  the  manures  to  one 
of  the  soot ;  add  aboiit  a  (j-inch  potf  ul  of  this 
raiiture  to  a  barrowload  of  soil.  This  should 
be  repeated  at  all  subsequent  pollings,  and 
you  may  increase  the  quantity  of  manure  if 
the  plants  are  i-cally  robust.  Such  a  soil,  if 
other  conditions  are  suitable,  will  produce  the 
necessary  colour  and  vigour;  but '"  Carnation  " 
must  bear  in  mind  that  no  amoiinfc  of  feeding 
will  produce  the  desired  results  if  conditions 
conducive  to  successful  cultivation  are  absent. 
We  do  not  recommend  sulphate  cf  ammonia ; 
its  action  is  too  stimulating  to  be  of  any 
permanent  advantage,  and  we  should  not  elect 
to  propagate  from  stock  that  had  been  so 
treated.  Water  in  which  sheep  droppings  have 
been  thoroughly  soaked,  if  clarified,  and  a  slight 
addition  of  soot  made  to  it,  will  afford  an  excel- 
lent liquid  manure;  while  Clay's  Fertiliser,  if 
afforded  occasionally,  will  help  in  maintaining 
the  green  colour  of  the  foliage  which  is  so  much 
admired.  Clay's  Fertiliser  should  be  applied  at 
the  rate  of,  say,  a  teaspoonful  to  a  G-inch  potful 
of  soil.  Or  it  may  be  U5ed  as  a  powder  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  or  in  water.  If  applied  as  a 
powder,  the  manure  should  be  covered  slightly 
with  fine  soil. 

Cemetery  Sdperintendent  ;  J'Jast  Anrilian.  If 
the  Superintendent  has  personally  to  under- 
take the  gardening  department,  then  a  qualified 
gardener  is  the  proper  person  to  receive  the 
appointment.  If  the  election  has  been  made 
from  political  motives,  as  you  suggest,  then 
the  action  of  the  electors  is  most  reprehensible. 
Efficiency  and  personal  character  are  happily 
quite  independent  of  political  opinions,  and 
should  be  kept  so. 

Perns  :  Pteris.  The  brown  m^rks  are  probably 
caused  by  cold  draughts  or  drip.  It  is  not  fungus. 

French  Chrtsanthemum-raisees  :  W.  M.  M. 
Ernest  Calvat,  40,  Rue  Saint- Laurent,  Grenoble ; 
M.  Aug.  Nonin,  16,  Route  de  Paris,  a  Chatillon- 
s  us-Bagneaux.  and  others.  The  novelties 
raised  by  the  Marquis  de  Pins  may  be  obtained 
from  M.  M.  Anatole  Cordonnier  et  Fils,  de 
Bailleul  (Nord),  France. 

FKH.S. :  J.  H.  S.,  Liverpool.  The  "honour"  is 
not  to  be  bought,  nor  is  it  to  be  had  by  examina- 
tion. Get  the  recommendation  of  jome  Fellow, 
send  your  cheque  to  the  Secretary,  Vincent 
S  (uare,  Westminster,  and  if  no  Fellow  present 
objects  you  will  in  all  probability  te  elected  at 
the  next  meeting. 

GEATTiNGf  Roses  in  Winter:  S.  W.  (1)  We  sup- 
pose you  mean  the  grafting  of  Roses  to  be  grown- 
on  in  heat  for  the  supply  of  buds  for  use  as  soon 
as  the  outdoor  stocks  aie  ready  for  budding. 
The  process  generally  adopted  is  that  known  as 
whip-grafting,  and  the  scion  used  contains  only 
one  bud.  (2)  The  Book  of  the  Rose,  by  Kev.  A. 
Foster-Mellirtr,  M.A.,  t  >  be  obtained  from  our 
Publishing  Departmmt,  price  6s.  4d.,  post  free. 
The  work  of  grafting  and  other  means  of 
popagation  are  thorcu^hly  explained  in  this 
book. 


Gr\S3  Seed5  ;  Liivn  Orass.  The  mixture  you 
name  is  a  very  gool  one,  if  modifi^^d  to  suit 
the  particular  soil  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

Hybridisation  or  Gladiolus:  J.  E.  E.  We 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  paper  you  name, 
nor  can  we  say  where  you  could  obtain  a 
report  of  the  Conference  on  Plant-breeding. 
Ton  might  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  New  York. 

Malformed  Swedes:  J.  CO.  The  development 
of  adventitious  buds  on  the  roots  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Natural  Order  Crucifera?,  such  as 
Turnips,  and  others  of  the  Brassica  genus,  Ac  , 
is  not  at  all  uncommon,  and  instances  can 
often  be  noticed  when  passing  through  fields 
in  which  crops  of  these  plants  are  growing. 
The  cause  is  generally  attributed  to  some 
agency,  such  as  tbat  of  insects  or  bacteria, 
setting  up  injury  to  or  an  irritation  in  the 
affected  region,  causing  an  excessive  flow  of 
sap  to  that  particular  part,  such  as  is  seen  in 
the  specimens  you  forward.  As  the  Turnips 
are  really  swollen  stems  and  not  true  roots,  the 
production  of  adventitious  buds  is  not  sur- 
prising. You  will  find  an  excellent  illustration 
of  this  kind  of  malformation  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  January  3, 1877,  p.  149. 

Manure  for  Mushroom  Beds  :  Mushroom.  The 
material  should  be  in  an  intermediate  condition 
in  regard  to  moisture,  neither  very  dry  nor  wet. 
If  some  be  squeezed  ia  the  hand  and  no 
moisture  is  emitted  the  manure  is  too  dry,  and 
should  be  damped.  But  it  is  much  better  not 
to  allow  the  natural  moistui'e  to  evaporate  so 
much  before  making  the  bed  so  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  add  water.  After  sueh  an  addition 
the  temperature  of  the  bed  will  not  rise  so 
high  or  continue  so  long  as  it  would  otherwise 
have  done,  and  there  arises  considerable 
difficulty  in  making  the  bed  firm.  From  your 
letter  we  think  you  require  to  use  damper 
material  more  intermixed  with  straw.  Insert 
the  spawn  when  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  from 
75°  to  80°  and  is  declining.  Be  careful  to  use 
fresh  living  spawn. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  /.  C.  W.  Hollandbury. — C.  R. 
1.  Reinette  du  Canada. — Mill  Hill.  There  were 
two  Apples,  not  three.  1  is  Kymer,  and  the 
other,  2,  Norfolk  Beefing.— A'.  Y.  Z.  1,  Beauty 
of  Kent ;  2,  Dredge's  Fame ;  3,  Broad  Eye 
Pippin. — Carlton.  2,  Calville  St.  Sauveur  ;  3, 
Hoary  Morning;  4,  Reinette  Granville;  5, 
Marie  Guisse. — 3.  U.  Pear  Winter  Nelis. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Knightons.  Tulip  Murillo. — 
IV.  H.  E.,  Hants.  1,  Selaginella  plumosa;  2.  S. 
ciesia;  3,  Salvia  gesnerieflora ;  4,  Dendrobium 
undulatum. — 0.  M.  1,  Thuya  gigantea  (plicata) 
var.  with  yellow  leaves;  2,  Cupressus  (next 
week) ;  3,  Abies  concolor  ;  4,  A.  grandis. — /.  B. 
Alonsoa  incisifolia. — Carlton.  Cupressus  sem- 
pervirens. — F.  P.  D.  Pelargonium  echinatum. 
— T.  H.  T.  1,  Cyrtomium  falcatum  ;  2,  Asple- 
nium  bulbiferum  ;  3,  Selaginella  Wildenovi  ; 
4,  Sauchezia  nobilis. — J.  0.  1,  Polygala  Dal- 
maisiana ;  2,  Ruellia  Portella- ;  3,  Maranta 
argentea  ;  4,  O  Jontoglossum  pulchellura. — 
F.  E.  G.,  Witney.  1,  not  recognised — send  in 
flower;  2,  Daphne  Mezereum,  white  variety; 
3,  Primula  verticillata;  4,  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Sceaux.  —  Correspondent.  1,  Cypripedium  :■: 
Charles  Canham  ;  2,  C.  villosum,  of  very  good 
form. —  IF.  H.  W.  1,  Sisyrinchium  grandi- 
florum  ;  2,  probably  a  form  of  Adiantum  cunea- 
tum,  but  specimen  very  imperfect ;  3,  Asparagus 
decumbens;  4,  Selaginella  caulescens ;  5,  As- 
plenium  bulbiferum. — J.  //'.  AVe  cannot  under- 
take to  name  florists'  varieties  of  flowers. 

Oak  Post  that  is  Worm-eaten  :  F.  A.  B.  We 
presume  that  it  is  only  the  sapwood  of  the  Oak 
post  that  is  worm-eaten.  In  that  case,  the  soil 
should  be  cleared  away  from  the  bottom  of  the 
post  until  all  the  decayed  portion  has  been 
exposed,  and  the  worm-eaten  wood  chopped  or 
scraped  away.  Allow  the  exposed  wood  to  get 
thoroughly  dry,  and  then  apply  hot  coal-tar 
until  all  cracks  and  fissures  are  filled  up.  The 
soil  can  then  be  filled  in  round  the  base  of  the 
post.  If  the  post  is  decayed  aboveground,  the 
same  treatment  would  be  suitable,  but  the  tar 
could  be  applied  at  once,  as  the  wood  below  will 
be  dry  enough  already. 


Seed  Capsule  :  C.  S.  ■{■  Cj.  Probably  Phormium 
tenax,  the  fruits  of  which  are  described  as 
being  exactly  similar  to  that  you  have  sent  us. 

Spirjeas  :  J.  E.  K.  The  plants  a.ppear  to  have 
rotted  off  from  excess  of  moisture. 

Strawberries  :  E.  T.  C.  The  plants  have  been 
allowed  to  get  sodden  at  the  root,  and  when  in 
this  condition  the  leaves  were  frosted. — An.rious. 
Dip  the  plants  in  moderately  strong  tobacco- 
water,  and  syringe  them  thoroughly  with  clear 
water  on  the  following  day.  Repeat  the  process 
if  necessary. 

Thermometer  to  Register  Frost  :  J.  B.  Most 
of  the  thermometers  in  use  in  this  country  are 
made  to  register  the  Fahrenheit  system.  In 
this  system  water  freezes  at  32° ;  therefore  if 
the  mercury  in  your  thermometer  stands  at  31°, 
there  would  actually  be  1°  of  frost  at  the  time, 
and  if  at  20,  there  would  be  12°  of  frost.  Zero 
is  32°  below  freezing-point,  when  the  Fahrenheit 
thermometer  is  at  0. 

Trapping  Crickets  ;  G.  W.  B.  These  are  very 
elusive  insects  and  difficult  to  destroy.  Smear 
some  phosphorus  paste  on  to  pieces  of  bread, 
and  place  these  on  the  stages  and  round  about 
the  plants.  Another  good  plan  for  trapping 
these  and  similar  pests  is  to  roll  garden  mats 
and  place  these  on  the  hot- water  pipes  under 
the  staging.  Allow  the  mats  to  remain  during 
the  night,  and  in  the  morning  open  them,  and 
numbers  of  the  insects  will  be  found  hidden  in 
the  folds  of  the  mats. 

Trenching  :  T.  T.  T.  In  the  process  of  trenching 
a  trench  is  first  dug  one,  two,  or  more  spits  in 
depth  and  a  yard  in  width,  the  soil  from  this 
opening  being  taken  to  where  the  trenching 
operations  will  finish.  The  base  of  this  empty 
trench  should  be  loosened  to  a  depth  of 
6  inches  or  more.  Next  the  soil  of  another 
yard  of  land  is  dug,  and  the  soil  inverted  into 
this  first  trench,  the  top  spit  being  thrown  into 
the  bottom  of  the  opening,  the  second  following, 
and  then  the  third,  the  soil  being  thus  inverted 
as  well  as  transposed.  This  operation  is  repeated 
until  the  whole  of  the  ground  is  trenched. 
"  Bastard "  trenching  differs  from  the  fore- 
going, and  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows  :  — 
The  first  trench  is  opened  one  full  spit  in  depth 
and  2.!  feet  or  a  yard  in  width.  Dung  is  put  in 
and  forked  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  the 
opening  being  then  filled  with  the  top  spits  of 
the  second  trench,  and  so  on.  The  advantage 
of  this  plan  of  working  is  that  the  good  soil  is 
retained  at  the  top — an  important  consideration 
on  land  where  the  subsoil  is  of  poor  quality. 
The  bottom  soil  is  enriched  and  loosened  for 
the  penetration  and  nourishment  of  the  roots, 
which,  descending  dteper,  are  not  so  liable  to 
suffer  from  drought  during  summer.  Strong 
soil  is  rendered  capable  of  absorbing  more 
moisture,  and  yet  remain  drier  at  the  surface 
by  reason  of  readily  passing  to  the  subsoil. 
This  method  of  tillage  ensures  a  thorough 
shifting  of  the  soil.  We  know  of  no  book 
which  treats  exclusively  upon  trenching,  but  all 
the  more  important  of  the  books  on  gardening 
contain  articles  on  the  subject. 

Ventilating  :  M.  L.  The  use  of  ventilators  at 
the  side  of  the  house  on  a  level  with  plants  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  in  Orchid-houses.  Such  ven- 
tilators are  bad  and  wo  advise  you  not  to  use 
them.  The  top  ventilators,  if  managed  in 
accordance  with  the  condition  of  the  weather 
outside,  will  answer  your  purpose  unless  there 
are  small  bottom  ventilators  in  the  sides  near 
to  the  grorxnd-line. 

Wolff  Pencil:  J.  W.  W.  and  Others.  We  gave 
the  name  and  address  of  the  makers,  and 
presume  that  the  pencils  can  be  had  from  any 
garden  sundriesman.  They  should  be  advertised. 
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CULTURE    FOE    PROFIT.* 

f  I  ^HIS  is  a  book  which  appeals  to  those  interested 
-*-  in  the  commercial  side  of  horticulture  as 
well  as  to  agriculturists  proper.  They  will  certainly 
find  it  very  interesting,  and  we  believe  they  will 
derive  much  profit  from  studying  its  details  and 
regulating  their  procedures  accordingly.  The 
keynote  to  the  whole  volume  is  struck  in  the 
assertion  on  p.  5,  where  it  is  stated  to  be  "uni- 
versally admitted  that  agriculture  does  not  pay." 
Incidentally  we  may  remark  that  however  true 
this  may  be  of  agriculture  and  of  fruit  farming, 
it  is  not,  making  allowance  for  exceptions,  equally 
correct  in  regard  to  horticulture.  Assuming 
this  to  be  true,  as  we  believe  we  have  every 
right  to  do,  we  think  the  author  might  well  have 
given  a  little  more  attention  to  the  methods 
of  horticulture.  We  kaow  of  farmers  who,  failing 
to  make  their  business  pay,  have  devoted  their 
attention  to  market-gardening,  flower  culture,  bulb 
growing.  Mushroom-growing,  and  fruit  cultiva- 
tion, especially  under  glass.  These  are  men  who 
have  known  how  to  .adapt  themselves  to  altered 
conditions  and  furnish  an  interesting  illustration 
of  the  principle  of  natural  selection.  Moreover, 
they  show  the  farmer  the  advantages  of  what  is 
called  intensive  cultivation.  The  man  of  business, 
as  we  are  told  in  the  introduction  to  the  present 
volume,  endeavours  to  produce  the  best  article 

*  The  Busiticss  Side  of  Agriculture.     By  Arthur  G. 
Tj.  Rogers.     (Metluien  k  Co. )     Crown  8vo,  pages  159. 


he  can,  and  [important  qualification]  the  one 
most  suited  to  his  customers'  requirements. 
At  the  same  time  he  tries  to  make  his 
incomings  exceed  his  expenses  by  discovering 
means  of  cheapening  his  processes  or  of  increasing 
his  values.  These  are  obvious  truisms,  but  we 
incline  to  the  belief  that  the  horticulturist  is 
more  fully  alive  to  their  importance  than  is  the 
farmer.  Of  course  we  are  speaking  of  the  rank 
and  file,  not  of  the  leaders  of  the  agricultural 
profession.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  enter  on  any 
discussion  on  this  subject.  "We  desire  simply  to 
give  our  readers  some  notion  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  book  and  of  the  way  in  which  it  is 
treated. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  author  draws  a 
distinction  between  the  cultivator  and  the  mer- 
chant. A  man  may  be  a  careful  and  a  skilled 
cultiv.ator ;  but  he  may  be,  and  often  is,  unable 
to  dispose  of  his  produce  to  advantage.  He  does 
not  get  an  adequate  return  for  his  capital,  his 
knowledge,  his  skill,  his  time,  and  his  labour.  It 
is  a  case  of  division  of  labour  and  of  specialisa- 
tion, and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that,  under 
modern  conditions,  any  one  man  or  any  one  body 
of  men  can  be  equally  expert  in  the  raising  of 
produce  and  in  its  subsequent  disposal. 

In  the  chapter  on  methods  of  marketing  details 
are  given  as  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
producers,  factors,  and  distributors  which  are 
very  interesting  even  to  those  readers  who  are 
not  directly  concerned  in  the  sale  or  purchase  of 
crops.  One  thing,  as  usual,  comes  out  promi- 
nently— the  fatuousness  of  our  system,  or  rather 
chaos,  of  weights  and  measures.  There  were,  as 
we  learn  on  p.  41 ,  forty-six  different  "  weighed 
measures  "  by  which  Wheat  sales  were  returned, 
varying  from  52  lb.  to  OO  lb.  per  bushel;  and  a 
similar  diversity  obtains  in  different  markets  up 
and  down  the  country  in  the  case  of  barley  and 
other  cereals.  The  same  thing  holds  good  with 
regard  to  fruitis  and  vegetables  in  Covent  Garden 
and  other  markets. 

"A  further  complication  is  caused  by  the  remarkable 
measures  used  in  selling  fruit  and  vegetables  in  Covent 
Garden  which  producers  are  expected  to  adopt.  The 
very  names  are  peculiar,  and  the  number  of  different 
varieties  is  great  and  perplexing.  Thus  we  learn  from 
an  article  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Gleuny,  in  the  Fruit  Groiocrs 
Ycar-Book  for  1807,  that  '  vegetables  may  be  gathered 
and  loaded  direct  on  the  waggon,  cart,  van,  or  barrow  ; 
mav  be  secured  in  bundles  with  bass  or  rods,  tied  in 
bunches  with  rods,  arranged  in  hands,  packed  in  loads, 
flaskets,  crates,  hampers,  pads,  sieves,  half-sieves, 
quarter-sieves,  flats,  moUeys,  prickles,  feys,  pottles, 
jmnnets,  2-cwt.  sacks,  1-cwt.  sacks,  pea-bags,  \-cvfi. 
bags,  besides  foreign  hags  of  no  defined  size,  and 
barrels,  lioxes,  trays  of  innumerable  sizes  and  endless 
slia|)es."  Of  course,  none  of  these  is  a  legal  measure, 
and  in  m.any  cases  the  words  are  easily  recognised  as 
conmion  teclniical  terms,  but  in  other  cases  they  are 
expected  to  imply  a  given  weight  or  number.  Thus, 
according  to  the  same  Year-Book,  a  Seakale  ]>unnet 
measures  8  in.  iu  diameter  at  the  top  and  7-^  in.  at  the 
bottom,  being  2  in.  deep;  while  a  Radish  punnet  is 
8  in.  in  diameter  and  1  in.  ileep,  if  to  hold  six  'hands,' 
or  il  in.  by  1  in.  for  twelve  'hands.'  A  Mushroom 
punnet  is  7  in.  l>y  1  in.,  while  a  salading  punnet  is 
5  in.  by  2  in.  A  sieve  contains  7  imperial  gallons, 
while  a  bushel-.sieve  holds  lOi  imperial  gallons.  After 
this  it  is  a  relief  to  know  that  a  bushel  basket  '  ouglit ' 
to  contain  an  iiupeiial  Imshel,  two-thirds  of  which  is 
containeil  in  a  'junk.'  We  next  learn  that  a  pottle  of 
Strawberries  should  hold  lialf  a  gallon,  but  never  holds 
more  than  one  quart,  and  that  a  '  hand '  of  Radishes 
contains  from  twelve  to  thirty  or  more,  according  to 
the  season.  A  '  bundle '  of  Broccoli,  Celery,  &c.. 
contains  G  to  20  heads,  of  Seakale  12  to  18  heads,  of 
Bhubarl)  20  to  30  stems,  according  to  size,  and  of 
Asparagus  from  100  to  125.  A  'bunch'  of  Turnijia  is 
12  to  25,  of  Carrots  15  to  40.  of  greens  '  as  many  as  can 
lie  tied  together  by  the  roots  '  !  An  imperial  hundred- 
weight is,  of  course,  112  lb.,  but  a  hundredweiglit  of 
Kentish  Filberts  is  100  lb. 

I'rovincial  markets  arc  less  perplexing,  as  fruit  auil 
vegetables  are  usually  .sold  l)y  imperial  weights.  But 
even  here  terms  are  used  wliich  are  not  commonly 
known.  At  Sheftield  vegetables  are  sold  by  tlie  bag ; 
at  Nottingham  fruit  is  solil  by  the  pot  and  by  the 
strike,  as  well  as  by  imperial  weights ;  while  at 
Glasgow  tlic  old-fashioned  '  sleek  '  or  West  of  Scotland 


bushel  is  used,  though  its  meaning  has  been  changed 
so  as  to  connote  a  weight,  varying  according  to  the 
class  of  fruit  offered. 

Truly,  the  industry  of  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  is 
a  toilsome  and  perplexing  occupation." 

The  want  of  system  in  weights  and  measures  is 
by  no  means  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
satisfactory  disposal  of  produce.  How  many 
there  are  who  can  echo  Mr.  Eider  Haggard's 
statement  here  quoted — "  One  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  with  which  the  little  farmer,  the  small 
holder,  and  indeed  all  agriculturists  have  to 
contend  is  the  impossibility  of  delivering  their 
produce  in  markets  that  are  eager  for  it  because 
of  the  overwhelming  difficulties  of  collection  and 
delivery,  and  the  overwhelming  "  charges  of  its 
transport."  Perhaps,  says  Mr.  Haggard,  in  con- 
tinuation, "  it  will  not  be  thought  extravagant  to 
say  that  on  the  proper  organisation  of  the  sale 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  the  success  of  that 
form  of  agriculture  depends.  Some  of  our 
readers  may  remember  the  means  mentioned 
in  these  columns  by  which  the  producers  in 
Holland  and  other  continental  countries  have 
overcome  these  difficulties,  and  are  consequently 
able  to  undersell  us  in  our  own  markets. 

The  following  extracts  will  be  read  with 
interest : — 

"The  .sale  of  Potatos  in  large  quantities  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  growth,  and  the  markets  which  are 
devoted  "to  that  purpose  are  usually  quite  new. 
Potatos,  moreover,  are  a  bulky  commodity,  and  do  not 
depend  on  their  appearance  for  their  price  so  much  as 
other  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruit.  They  are  there- 
fore sold  in  markets  near  railway  stations,  often  in  the 
stations  themselves,  and  where  they  are  sold  in  the 
central  market,  it  is  more  often  than  not  that  a  sample 
only  is  exhibited,  the  bulk  being  consigned  either  from 
the"  faim  or  the  depot.  They  are  usually  sold  by 
weight,  but  in  the  case  of  new  Potatos  they  are  taken 
hy  the  acre  occasioually,  in  much  the  same  way  as 
fruit. 

With  fruit  and  vegetables  of  other  kinds  the  case  is 
very  different,  the  utmost  importance  being  attached 
not"  only  to  the  fresh,  attractive  appearance  of  the 
individual  articles  that  make  up  the  consignment,  but 
a.lso  to  the  neatness  and  artistic  effect  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  presented  for  inspection.  For  this 
reason  skill  anri  care  in  packing  and  growing  fruit  for 
market  is  of  the  highest  importance.  A  publication  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  on  the  subject 
begins  with  these  words  ; — 

'Intensive  cultivation  has  been  carried  in  many 
places  to  a  high  pitch  of  excellence,  and  British  horti- 
culturists pride  themselves,  justly,  upon  their  skill  as 
producers.  Admirable  and  necessary  as  the  highest 
cultivation  must  always  be,  yet  something  more  is 
required  to  ensure  comjdete  commercial  success, 
namely,  the  conveyance  of  the  produce  in  the  best 
.  possilile  style  to  the  market  or  to  the  consumer.  It  is 
at  this  point  too  many  fail,  and  a  material  proportion 
of  unprofitalde  sales  is  mainly  attributable  to  neglect 
in  presenting  goods  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
Proofs  of  this  defect  are  evident  iu  every  British 
market,  and  commonly  the  produce  of  the  home- 
grower  may  lie  seen  in  direct  contrast  with  that  of  his 
foreign  con"ipetitors,  to  the  conspicuous  disadvantage  of 
the  former.' 

As  a  general  nde,  producers  of  fruit  simply  despatch 
it  to  the  various  markets,  where  it  is  sold  for  tlieir 
account.  It  has  been  largely  the  haljit  in  Kent  for 
in-o]uietors  to  sell  their  crops  at  auctions,  Init  a  large 
lunnlier  of  them  are  giving  that  up  now,  and  are 
marketing  their  own  fruit :  instead  of  selling  tlieir 
fruit  to  the  little  dealer,  they  are  distributing  it  all 
over  tlie  country,  and  selling  it  iu  the  various  markets. 

Let  us  tlierefore  return  to  the  traders  in  the  market, 
taking  Covent  Garden  as  the  best  example  we  can  find. 
A  large  amount  of  foreign  stuff  is  sold  tliere  as  well  as 
Englisli.  l)ut  the  foreign  is  usually  sold  Ijy  auction, 
while  the  English  is  generally  the  suliject  of  negotia- 
tion Ijy  ])rivate  treaty.  This  is  probalily  due  to  the 
smalln'ess  of  the  market-place,  and  the  necessity  for 
clearing  it  rapidly  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  goods, 
which  are  all  seiit  into  the  market.  The  Englisli  is 
often  only  a  sample.  Of  the  two  kinds  of  traders 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  merchants  are  the  more 
prosperous.  It  is  customary  with  them  to  go  down 
into  the  country  and  buy  up  whole  fields  of  fruit  and 
vegetaliles,  and  whole  orchards  of  fruit,  ami  have  such 
quantities  consigned  to  them  as  they  require.  Straw- 
berries are  often  dealt  witli  in  tliis  way  ;  Pears,  Plums, 
and  Damson.s  follow  when  the  soft  fruit  is  over,  ami 
Ajiples  are  purchased  after  the  others  arc  gathered. 
Some  mercliants  travel  round  from  farm  to  farm  pick- 
ing U|)  small  quantities,  and  making  tlieir  profits  out  of 
tlie  reduced  railway  rates  they  are  able  to  get  when 
they  send  the  wliole  of   their   purchases  to  Loiidou. 
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Such  a  system  may  siiit  the  small  farmer,  but  the  large 
iniportaut  growers  natxirally  wish  to  get  all  the  profit 
on  their  produce,  and  iu  their  case  the  fruit  and  vege- 
tables are  consigned  to  the  salesmen,  who  dispose  of 
them  to  the  high-class  shopkeepers  of  the  "West-End, 
who  are  able  to  exact  a  high  price  from  their  customers. 
The  volume  of  trade  that  passes  through  the  market  in 
this  way,  the  number  of  persons  who  consign  their 
goods  to  the  salesman,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
persons  who  flock  there  to  buy,  must  be  taken  as  a 
proof  that  the  system  works  satisfactorily  on  the 
whole,  and  it  is  indeed  unreasonable  to  sujjpose  that  a 
trade  could  exist  for  very  long  if  it  did  not  in  the  main  - 
meet  the  wants  of  the  producers  and  consumers.  But 
the  complaints  that  are  made  about  it  are  many  and 
bitter.  Stories  are  rife  which  tell  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables consigned  to  a  salesman  in  considerable  quan- 
tities with  no  better  return  than  a  shilling  or  two  of 
profit,  and  a  bill  showing  how  the  salesman's  com- 
mission, the  market  charges,  and  the  cost  of  carriage 
and  handling  have  swallowed  up  the  remainder  of  the 
price.  Consignors  assert  that  they  are  unable  to  make 
out  how  the  market  charges  are  ealcidated,  while  the 
prices  quoted  in  the  daily  and  trade  papers  are  very 
difiterent  to  what  they  received.  The  answer  given  is 
that,  owing  to  the  sujjplies  of  fruit  from  abroail,  there 
is  often  a  scarcity  one  day  and  a  glut  the  next ;  that 
the  changes  in  the  weather  have  an  important  effect 
on  the  demand  for  fruit  as  well  as  on  its  keeping 
qualities  ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  sell  small  and 
irregular  consignments  as  profitably  and  as  easily  as 
large  and  constant  supplies ;  and,  above  all,  that  the 
inferior  packing  and  insufficient  grading  of  much  of  the 
English  produce  compared  with  the  arrivals  from 
abroad  lower  the  selling  price  of  the  home-grown 
article.  As  pointed  out  above,  attention  has  repeatedly 
been  called  to  this  last  point,  and  a  most  notable 
example  has  recently  been  made  public.  The  Silver- 
akin  Onions  consigned  from  Bedfordshire  to  the 
pickling  firms  in  London  would  not  command  any  sale 
at  all  if  they  were  not  carefully  graded,  and  yet  in 
_  spite  of  the  English  farmers'  skill  the  Dutch  peasants 
have  succeeded  in  taking  part  of  their  business  away. 
*The  organisation  of  the  briniug  industry  in  the 
Netherlands, '  says  Mr.  Crawford,  in  his  Report  on  the 
Dutch  brined  vegetable  industry  (p.  11),  'has  enabled 
the  factories,  by  collecting  their  supplies  of  raw  Onions 
from  a  large  number  of  growers,  and  In"  the  use  of 
improved  apparatus,  to  send  to  this  country  large 
consignments  of  Onions  in  brine,  possessing  greater 
uniformity  in  size,  shape,  and  colour  than  it  seems 
possible  to  obtain  by  the  methods  at  present  adopted 
at  Biggleswade.  It  is  just  this  uniformity  in  the  bulk 
which  the  great  jnckling  firms  in  tliis  coxmtry  desire, 
and  for  goods  possessing  it  they  are  prepared  to  pay  a 
higher  price  than  for  produce  which  is  deficient  in  this 
respect.  ' 

One  other  quotation  of  special  interest  to  onr 
readers,  and  we  may  leave  them  to  see  for  them- 
selves what  are  the  remedies  proposed  in  this 
thoughtful  and  lucidly-written  book  : — "  Fruit  is 
of  so  uncertain  a  nature  that  a  few  days'  brilliant 
weather  will  yield  vast  quantities  of  ripe  Straw- 
berries or  Plums,  which  the  grower  cannot  store 
and  is  obliged  to  send  to  market,  only  to  find, 
perhaps,  an  unremunerative  price.  And  all  the 
■while  there  are  perhaps  hundreds  of  persons  [the 
author  might  have  said  thousands]  anxious  to 
buy  who  are  quite  unaware  of  the  opportunity 
offered  them." 


NEW    OR   NOTEWORTHY    PLANTS. 


PRIMULA  COTTIA,  E.  Widmer.» 
This  plant  has  only  been  known  in  the  horti- 
cultural world  for  a  few  years.  The  Index 
Kewensis  does  not  mention  it  (at  least  in  the  first 
edition),  nor  does  Pax  in  his  Monographisches 
Vbersicht  des  Primula,  published  a  year  before 
Widmer  described  it  in  the  Flora.  It  is  a  plant 
peculiar  to  the  Cottian  Alps,  where  it  is  found  on 
the  rocks  of  the  Val  Germanasco  at  an  elevation 
of  about  3,250  to  8,125  feet.  It  was  sent  out  by 
Dr.  E.  Eostan  of  Pinerolo  at  first  as  P.  villosa, 
Koch,  then  as  P.  hirsuta.  Closely  akin  to  P. 
■villosa  and  P.  commutata,  it  differs  in  habitat 
from  those  species  which  grow  in  the  Eastern 
Alps,  the  special  home  of  the  genus  Primula.  P. 
cottii  is  saxatile,  the  leaves  oval  lanceolate, 
slightly,  rarely  sharply  acuminate,  the  petiole 
2 — 8  cent,  (f — 2f  inches),  rarely  10  cent.  (3  inches) 
long     by     0'8  —  3   cent,    (about  ^  —  1^   inch) 

*  la   Beitrag    fiir     Kenniniss  dcr   rothhliihende   alpen 
Irimela,  von  E.  Widmci-:  Flora,  (T.  72  [1899],  pp.  69—74). 


wide,  generally  rounded  at  the  summit,  some- 
times pointed,  deutated  from  the  centre,  teeth 
large  and  obtuse ;  floral  raceme  longer  than  the 
leaves  and  bearing  2 — 11  flowers  on  peduncles 
2 — 7  cm.,  rarely  9  cm.  long;  bracts  oval,  obtuse, 
half  or  a  quarter  the  length  of  the  peduncles,  the 
inferior  foliaceous  but  rarely  longer  than  the 
others;  the  calyx  3  5 — 6  mm.  with  obinise  or  pointed 
division.  All  the  green  parts  of  the  plant  are 
pubescent-glabrous ;  flowers  large  or  very  large 
(last  May  I  saw  one  3  J  cent,  or  about  Ij  inch  across), 
very  bright  rose-carmine  passing  to  violet  when 
faded  ;  tube  3 — 13  mm.  long,  well  furnished  with 
glandular  hairs  outside  and  at  the  throat ; 
stamens  longer  than  the  style  ;  capsule  5 — 7  mm. 
long. 

This  is  a  beautiful  species  seen  on  its  mossy, 
shaded  rocks  in  the  Val  Germanasco.  It  grows 
in  abundance  in  the  chinks,  and  its  flowers  are 
lovely  against  the  green  and  Ferny  background. 
In  the  Jardin  de  la  Eostania,  recently  founded  in 
honour  of  the  botanist  who  discovered  and  distri- 
buted this  plant,  it  does  not  flower  well,  as  it  is  not 
in  a  sufficiently  cool  and  shady  place.  We  have 
built  a  north  wall  for  it  and  hope  that  it  wiU 
now  do  better.  At  the  Linnjea,  on  the  contrary, 
the  plants  sent  twelve  years  ago  by  Dr.  Kostan, 
and  which  we  put  in  facing  north,  have  done  well, 
and  bear  yearly  fine  and  numerous  seeds.  At  the 
Jardin  d'Acclimatation  here  we  cultivate  it  in  pots 
and  raise  seed  fairly  easily,  but  it  grows  slowly 
and  flowers  less  well  than  in  its  natural  state. 
The  air  here  is  too  dry  for  it ;  but  perhaps  in 
England,  where  it  is  damper,  it  would  do  better. 
Henry  Correvon,  Floraire,  Geneva. 


KEW    NOTES. 

Ctmbidium  geandiflorum.  Griff.  (C.  Hookee- 
lANUM,  Rchh.) — This  very  handsome  species  is 
now  flowering  in  the  Odontoglossum-house.  It 
was  introduced  from  the  Sikkim  Himalaya  by 
Mr.  Lobb,  and  first  flowered  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Veitch  at  Exeter,  in  1806,  and  was  fully 
described  by  Reichenbach  in  the  Gardeners^ 
Chronicle  in  January  of  that  year.  The  Kew 
specimen  has  several  fine  growths,  though  having 
but  one  spike  of  flowers  ;  this,  however,  is  a  very 
strong  one,  being  nearly  3  feet  in  length,  aud 
has  fifteen  fine  large  flowers  and  buds,  a  rather 
singular  feature  of  this  spike  being  the  full 
expansion  of  the  terminal  bud  before  the  lower 
ones  show  any  signs  of  opening.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  a  rich  bright  green  in  colour  and  very 
fleshy,  having  a  diameter  of  fully  4  inches  from 
tip  to  tip  of  the  petals.  The  large,  showy  lip  is 
straw-coloured  with  a  yellow  margin, round  which 
are  large  blotches  of  rich  purple.  The  species 
thrives  exceedingly  well  in  a  cool  temperature  at 
Kew.  If  grown  in  heat,  the  buds  will  sometimes 
drop  off  the  spikes  just  when  they  should  begin 
to  expand.  Figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  5574. 

Ltcaste  Lucianiani  X  . 

This  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  and  interesting 
hybrid,  flowering  in  the  cool-house.  It  is  from  a 
cross  between  L.  Skinneri  and  L.  lassioglossa,  the 
former  being  the  seed  parent.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  is  that  of  L.  Skinneri,  though  the  flowers 
are  much  smaller,  their  size  being  nearer  those 
of  the  pollen  parent,  as  also  is  the  colour  of  the 
sepals,  which  are  light-brown.  The  petals  and 
the  lip  partake  of  the  character  of  the  seed 
parent,  being  prettily  marked  with  small,  densely 
arranged,  bright-red  spots,  except  at  the  tip  of 
petals  and  the  centre  of  the  lip,  which  parts  are 
white  and  unspotted. 

Brunfelsia   caltcina   var.   macrantha. 

This  variety  is  a  great  improvement  on   the 

type,    and    is    probably    the    most     showy    and 

beautiful     of    all     the    Brunfelsias.     Like     the 

species  it  forms  a  well-branched,  woody   shrub. 


with  dark-green  leaves  5  to  7  inches  in  length,  by 
2  to  2\  inches  broad.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
clusters  of  from  three  to  six  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  remain  in  a  fresh  condition  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  colour  is  a  pleasing 
shade  of  purple ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  flower 
is  nearly  3  inches,  the  corolla  lobes  being  much 
undulated.  Although  Brunfelsias  are  evergreens 
it  frequently  happens  that  they  lose  most  of 
their  leaves  when  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
large  towns.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  advis- 
able to  give  them  a  rest  in  early  spring  in  an 
intermediate  temperature  for  about  a  month  or 
six  weeks.  They  should  then  have  the  branches 
shortened  a  little,  placing  them  afterwards  in  a 
stove  temperature  and  syringing  them  in  bright 
weather.  This  method  produces  a  well-branched 
plant  with  a  x^rofusion  of  flowers,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  plants  now  flowering  in  House  No.  9. 
W.  H.,  Kew,  February  27. 


CHANGES  AT  "WELBECK. 

It  was  with  surprise  and  regret  that  we  heard  re- 
cently of  the  coming  retirement  of  Mr.  W.  Roberts 
from  the  position  of   gardener  to   the   Duke  of 


MR.    J.VMES    GIBSON. 
WlioscnppoiutmenttoWelbeckweauntruuccd  last  week. 

Portland  at  Welbeck  Abbey,  Notts.  Mr.  Roberts 
has  been  a  valued  correspondent  to  these  pages, 
and  we  hope  that  the  exceptional  experience  he 
possesses  in  practical  gardening  will  enable  him 
soon  to  flnd  another  sphere  of  employment.  On 
the  IGth  ult.,  as  we  announced  last  week,  a  succes- 
sor was  appointed  in  the  person  of  Mr.  James 
Gibson,  who  has  won  fame  as  a  cultivator  and  ex- 
hibitor of  vegetables.  Mr.  Gibson  was  born  at 
Auchans,  Dundonald ,  Ayrshire,  on  the  estate  of  the 
Earl  of  Eglinton,  where  his  father  was  steward  for 
twenty-five  years.  He  served  an  apprenticeship 
in  the  gardens  at  Sundrum,  near  Ayr,  and  subse- 
quently was  foreman  in  the  gardens  of  Sir  James 
Fergusson,  Bart ,  M.P.,  ic.  Mr.  Gibson's  experi- 
ence as  head  gardener  has  been  gained  entirely 
in  England,  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey, 
Middlesex,  Buckingham,  and  for  a  short  period 
only  in  Sussex.  He  is  a  thoroughly  good 
gardener  in  all  branches,  and  though  known 
most  as  an  exhibitor  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  has, 
we  believe,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  landscape 
gardening. 

Mr.  Gibson  has  won  many  honours  at  exhibi- 
tions, including  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  EoyaJ 
Horticultural  Society,  the  Veitch  Memorial 
Silver  and  Bronze  Medals,  and  quite  a  collection 
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of  silver  cups  and  miscellaneous  medals.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  of  the 
National  Potato  Society's  Committee.  In  1903  Mr. 
Gibson  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  which 
was  responsible  for  the  Gardeners'  Dinner  held 
at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  Chiswick  Vegetable  Show. 

As  most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware, 
Welbeck  possesses  one  of  the  largest  gardens  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  garden  staff  includes 
sixty  men,  and  there  are  20  acres  of  kitchen- 
garden.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Gibson  upon  his 
appointment  to  such  an  important  position.  He 
will  take  with  him  to  Welbeck  on  March  7  the 
best  wishes  of  a  large  number  of  friends,  by  whom 
he  is  held  in  very  high  esteem. 


&c.  The  TTlex  died,  but  the  Nettle  made  great 
progress,  soon  showed  flower,  and  gave  proof  that 
it  would  be  a  successful  colonist ;  but  my  view  of 
the  matter  was  pot  favourable  to  this,  so  I  swept 
off  the  lot.  Vervain  (Verbena  officinalis)  is  an- 
other introduced  bad  weed,  but  is  mostly  seen  in 
what  the  siigar -  planter  calls  a  "fallow,"  a 
5-feet  growth  of  Vervain,  kc,  which  seeds 
abundantly  and  is  ploughed  in  for  the  next  crop. 
D.  Buchanan,  Mackay,  Queensland. 


PHAL.ENOPSIS    AT    MESSES. 

CHARLESWOKTH'S. 

Prom    a    photograph    taken    recently   in    the 

Phalsenopsis-house    in    the   Orchid   nurseries   of 

Messrs.  Charlesworth   &   Co.,  Beaton,  Bradford, 


llG.  54.— PHAL.ENOP.SI.S  IX  MESSES.  CHABLE&WORTH  AND  CO.'S  KURSEKY,  IlEATON,  BRADFORD. 


COLONIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

LANTANAS  A  PEST  IN  QUEENSLAND. 

In  Mr.  Nehrling's  description  of  his  Florida 
garden,  much  was  made  of  the  Lantanas.  I  do 
not  know  if  there  is  frost  enough  in  a  Florida 
winter  to  kill  Lantana,  but  if  there  is  not, 
then  woe  to  Florida  if  ever  the  plant  escapes  to 
uncultivated  ground  ! 

My  house  stands  in  a  lOacre  paddock,  5  acres 
of  which  do  not  belong  to  me,  but  I  had  the  use 
of  the  land  for  my  cattle  and  horses.  Three 
years'  growth  of  the  Lantana  on  this  5  acres  has 
so  covered  it  that  a  dog  could  not  get  through, 
and  it  is  15  feet  high.  The  plant  is  filling  up  all 
the  scrubs  and  forests,  which  in  a  few  years  will 
be  impenetrable.  Most  birds  feed  on  the  fiuit  of 
the  Lantana,  and  their  droppings  spread  the  pest 
wherever  they  go. 

•  All  our  worst  weeds  have  been  introduced  to 
the  colony.  Mimosa  pudica,  and  three  species  of 
Sida  (I  know  only  retusa)  are  dreadful  weeds 
on  grass  land.  I  emptied  the  soil  out  of  two 
Wardian  cases  which  came  from  Kew  with  seed- 
ling [Sugar?]  cines,  watered  it  carefully,  and 
tad  a  good  crop  of  Furze  (Ulex  eui'opseus).  Nettle 
(Urticadioica),  Chickweed  (Ccrastium  vulgatum), 


Yorks,  we  are  enabled  to  give  an  illustration 
(fig.  54)  of  the  rich  display  whence  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  selected  the  batch  of  splendidly- 
grown  specimens  which  formed  the  chief  feature 
in  their  group  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  meeting  on  February  14-,  and 
for  which  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  was  awarded. 
Considering  the  reputed  difficulty  there  is  in 
growing  Phala?nopsis,  it  is  satisfactory  to  have 
to  demonstrate  such  success,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  show  that  not  withstanding  the  great  space 
devoted  to  hybrids  the  species  are  not  neglected. 


NOVELTIES. 

THE  TECTUM  POT. 
Mk.  Schwaez  sends  us  photographs  of  a  pot 
with  a  loose  bottom,  and  the  form  is  such  that 
the  broadest  diameter  of  the  pot  is  below,  instead 
of  above,  thus  accommodating  it  to  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  roots  to  spread  from  the  centre. 
Young  plants  are  started  in  the  ordinary  way,  but 
afterwards  shifted  into  the  "Tectum,"  with,  as 
is  stated,  excellent  results.  The  pots  may  be  had 
from  Messrs.  Osman  i  Co.,  132,  Commercial 
Street,  London,  E. 


EXPERIMENTAL   CULTIVATION. 

iContiiiiird  from  p.  69.) 

Variety  Trials. — No  department  in  experi- 
mental work  appears  at  first  sight  to  offer  so  few- 
difficulties  as  this,  but  none  in  actual  practice 
presents  us  with  so  many,  if  the  work  is  con- 
ducted in  a  scientific  manner.  StiU,  it  possesses 
considerable  importance,  and  so  much  interest 
attaches  to  it  as  well,  that  such  trials  should 
always  constitute  a  part  of  the  operations  at  any 
properly  organised  experimental  station.  To 
ensure  results  of  a  really  useful  character,  the 
issues  must  be  narrowed  as  far  as  possible,  and 
the  closest  attention  is  demanded  to  secure  equality 
of  conditions.  The  plants  submitted  to  the  trials 
should  be  from  thfeir  natural  characters  and  their 
origin  strictly  and  fairly  comparable,  the  smallest 
details  being  fully  considered,  as  some  of  these 
have  a  material  bearing  upon  the  subsequent- 
behaviour  of  the  tested  plants.  The  neglect  of; 
cultural  essentials  at  the  commencement  can 
seldom  be  rectified  afterwards,  and  perplexing 
crop  results  often  follow.  The  preparation  of  the 
land,  both  as  to  time  and  weather  conditions, 
should  be  as  uniform  as  attention  and  labour  can 
render  it ;  the  manuring  and  the  previous  year 
or  two's  crops  should  have  been  identical;  and 
the  soil  should  be  free  from  any  marked  diver- 
gencies, either  in  chemical  composition  or  physical 
properties.  The  land  chosen,  too,  should  be  level 
and  free  from  irregularities,  both  in  aspect  and 
altitude.  The  period  for  sowing  or  planting 
must  be  selected  with  the  same  objects  in  view, 
namely  equalisation  of  the  conditions  for  the 
varieties  to  be  tested. 

If  these  preliminaries  are  disregarded  variety 
trials  are  of  little  value,  and  imperfect  experi- 
ments have  in  this  way  led  to  unreasonable 
condemnation  of  the  whole  work.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  the  largest  trials  of  varieties,  both 
of  flowers  and  vegetables,  have  been  conducted 
by  the  leading  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  in  this 
country  and  on  the  continent.  It  has  become  a 
practice  amongst  inexperienced  persons  to  scoff 
at  these  trials  as  being  directed  mainly  to 
the  exaltation  of  varieties  sent  out  by  each 
individual  firm.  That  there  are  defects  in  the 
usual  systems  in  seed  grounds  and  elsewhere  can 
be  readily  admitted,  and  it  would  be  contrary  to 
human  nature  to  suppose  that  each  firm  is  not 
most  satisfied  when  its  own  products  appear  to 
the  best  advantage.  Beyond  this  I  would  not  go, 
for  a  wide  acquaintance  with  and  a  close  examina- 
tion of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  leading  firms 
have  convinced  me  that  the  utmost  is  done  to 
ensure  absolute  fairness  both  in  the  cultiva- 
tion and  the  recording  of  results.  If  a  rival's 
variety  is  proved  to  be  superior,  the  fact  is 
not  usually  proclaimed  to  the  world,  but  the 
fullest  advantage  is  taken  of  it  all  the  same,  so 
that  the  public  benefit  ultimately.  This  is  all 
one  can  expect ;  a  firm  does  not  conduct  its 
business  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  the  pro- 
ducts of  rival  establishments.  But  in  an  official 
trial  the  object  is  to  discover  the  merits  of  the 
respective  varieties  regardless  of  their  owner's 
interests. 

Here,  however,  another  incentive  to  the 
greatest  care  comes  into  operation.  No  firm  ot" 
any  standing  can  all'ord  to  stake  its  reputation 
upon  the  transient  merits  of  an  unproved 
novelty.  It  is  entirely  in  ti'adesmen's  interests 
to  satisfy  the  public  in  what  they  produce  ;  if  n 
novelty  prove  to  be  genuine  they  are  substantial 
gainers,  and  it  it  be  found  to  be  woithless  they 
are  heavier  losers  than  the  purchasers.  The  pre- 
sumption is,  therefore,  that  before  sending  out 
anything  as  new,  or  as  an  improvement  upon 
older  sorts,  they  will  submit  it  to  the  most 
rigorous  tests  which  experience  has  suggested. 

Consequently,  when  an  amateur  experimenter, 
possibly  of  limited  practice  and  imperfect  know- 
ledge, takes  upon  himself  the  task  of  comparing 
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-  varieties,  condemning  or  praising  in  accordance 
with  a  few  small  trials,  he  may  he  doing  a 
grievous  wrong  in  one  direction,  while  his 
praises  may  be  equally  misleading  in  another. 

Work  of  this  kind  must  be  placed  upon  a 
broader  basis  before  it  will  yield  reliable  results 
for  general  application.  For  many  years  the 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  had  at  their  Chiswick 
garden  admirably  arranged,  efficiently  conducted, 
and  carefully  recorded  trials  of  fruits,  flowers, 
and  vegetables,  which  it  was  my  privilege 
to  study  closely  during  a  considerable  period. 
But  as  regards  many  of  these,  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  have  tested  the  same  varieties 
at  several  difEerent  stations  at  the  same  time, 
the  results  would  have  been  of  still  more 
value  to  the  public,  as  the  merits  or  defects  of 
the  varieties  would  have  been  clearly  demonstrated. 
If  any  similar  trials  are  undertaken  in  the  new 
garden  at  Wisley,  an  extension  of  the  old  scheme 
in  the  way  suggested  would  be  desirable. 

Now  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  is  giving 
some  attention  to  horticulture,  it  would  be  quite 
within  their  power  to  organise  a  system  for 
general  experimental  work  (in  which  variety 
trials  ^should  form  a  part),  either  through  the 
county  councils  or  separately.  It  is,  in  fact,  only 
by. the  action  of  some  central  or  official  body  that 
such  work  will  ever  be  placed  upon  a  proper  basis. 

Trials  may  be  classed  in  three  groups  accord- 
ing to  their  special  objects,  namely-^ 

1.  To  determine  the  distinctness  and  merits  of 
varieties  generally.  This,  in  most  cases,  means  a 
large  collection  of  varieties,  old  and  new,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  those  which  are 
either  too  much  alike  or  identical,  and  of 
eliminating  those  that  are  worthless.  It 
especially  requires  a  repetition  in  succeeding 
seasons,  and  in  different  soils  or  situations,  to 
permit  the  formation  of  trustworthy  conclusions. 
Such  experiments,  too,  must  not  be  unduly 
restricted  as  regards  the  number  of  individuals 
submitted  to  the  comparison.  A  few  plants  and 
small  plots  give  rise  to  the  same  mistakes  as  occur 
in  general  experimental  work  when  conclusions 
are  founded  upon  insufficient  evidence. 

2.  To  determine  the  relative  merit  of  novelties. 
Comparison   must  in   this  ease  be  made  with 

selected  standard  varieties  of  well-known  cha- 
racters, and  the  trials  should  be  extended  over 
several  seasons  under  different  weather  condi- 
tions. The  utmost  patience  is  needed,  and  undue 
haste  will  often  result  in  decisions  having  to  be 
subsequently  revised  or  reversed.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  varieties  of  some  fruits  and  vege- 
tables to  be  under  trial  for  five  to  ten  years 
before  they  are  placed  upon  the  market,  either 
owing  to-  a  want  of  fixity  of  character,  or  to  a 
great  susceptibility  to  seasonal  influences.  Such 
a  prolonged  testing  is  not  subsequently  demanded, 
but  two  or  three  seasons  should  be  allowed ;  and 
perhaps  if  the  weather  conditions  be  very  diverse 
two  may  suffice. 

3.  To  determine  the  fitness  of  varieties  for 
special  situations  and  districts. 

Under  this  head  trials  can  be  conducted  by 
county  councils  and  other  bodies  of  an  official  or 
independent  character  that  should  be  of  great 
local  value.  It  is  well  known  to  every  experi- 
enced horticulturist  that  both  vegetables  and 
fruits  display  strange  peculiarities  in  their 
adaptability  for  certain  positions  or  soils.  Some 
are  very  restricted  in  their  partialities,  whUe 
others  seem  to  possess  a  great  elasticity  of  con- 
stitution. Extended  records  dealing  with  these 
characteristics  are  most  valuable  guides  to 
cultivators,  especially  when  starting  in  new 
localities. 

There  are  several  other  points  which  demand 
attention  in  variety  trials,  one  of  importance 
bearing  upon  the  restriction  of  the  work,  and 
concentration  upon  a  portion  of  the  subject  at  a 
time.     Thus  in  either  vegetables  or  fruits  where 


the  forms  are  very  numerous,  it  may  prove 
advantageous  to  deal  with  early,  maincrop,  and 
late  varieties  separately.  Perhaps  in  another 
case  productiveness  may  be  the  special  object  to 
be  studied ;  high  quality  is  also  a  subject  for  a 
trial ;  and  hardiness  is  a  character  that  can  be 
tested  in  a  similar  way.  These  are  only  put 
forward  as  indications  of  the  scope  of  experi- 
mental trials,  and  many  others  will  occur  to  all 
who  start  on  the  work. 

Methods  of  recording  the  observations  of 
growers  are  of  great  importance  here  as  in  other 
departments,  and  the  more  uniformly  and  mi- 
nutely such  notes  can  be  entered  and  tabulated 
the  more  useful  will  be  the  results.  In  deter- 
mining the  respective  value  of  the  varieties  com- 
pared, the  first  matter  is  to  set  out  in  full  what 
characters  are  to  be  considered,  and  then  to 
adopt  a  system  of  awarding  points,  as  in  judging 
at  horticultural  shows.  Care  must,  however,  be 
taken  to  fix  a  sufficiently  high  standard  at  the 
commencement,  as  subsequent  alterations  will 
lead  to  confusion.  The  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society  has  adopted  a  system  of  this  kind  in 
awarding  marks  to  the  varieties  under  trial,  but 
it  has  always  seemed  that  the  degrees  of  merit 
are  too  restricted  ;  in  practice  I  have  found  that 
with  a  lower  standard  than  six  points  difficulties 
constantly  arise. 

A  good  example  of  the  details  required  in 
variety  trials  is  afforded  by  the  forms  issued  by 
the  National  Potato  Society  to  observers  who 
have  conducted  county  trials.  In  these,  entries 
are  required  under  the  following  headings: — 
Soil ;  previous  crop ;  manure  used ;  cultural 
operations ;  distance  in  inches  between  rows  and 
between  sets ;  direction  of  rows ;  rainfall  during 
growth  ;  spring  frosts ;  name  of  the  variety  ; 
numbers  of  tubers  planted  ;  total  weight  planted  ; 
date  of  planting ;  habit  of  plant ;  description  of 
blossom  ;  appearance  of  disease  ;  date  of  lifting  ; 
quantity  lilted,  ware;  quantity  lifted,  seed; 
gross  weight  lifted  ;  fiavour ;  general  remarks. 

With  many  fruits  and  vegetables  it  is  desirable 
to  Gomplete  the  observations  by  testing  the 
qualities  of  the  varieties  when  cooked  ;  and  in  all 
cases  good  cultivation  should  be  provided. 
Starved  or  stunted  products  are  not  required  in 
such  comparisons ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  im- 
portant to  ascertain  the  full  capabilities  of  the 
varieties  without  excessive  stimulation.  R. 
Lewis  CastJe. 

iTo  be  conthiu£d.) 


FORESTRY. 


QUEECTJS  PEDUNCULATA  &  SESSILIFLOEA. 

The  enclosed  table,  showing  the  rate  of  grow  th 
of  these  two  varieties  of  Oak,  may  be  of  interest 
to  readers  of  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle.  The 
acorn  of  Q.  peduncrdata  was  taken  from  the 
large  Oak  at  Panshanger,  and  that  of  Q.  sessili- 
flora  from  a  tree  at  Wobum.  The  two  trees  are 
growing  here  in  sandy  loam  200  yards  apart.  An 
accurate  account  of  their  growth  has  been  kept, 
which  I  enclose. 


QUEBCVS  PEDUNCULATA, 
sown  1811. 

Q.  SESSILIFLORA, 
sown  1840. 

Year. 

Circumfer- 
ence at  3  ft. 

Circumfer- 
ence at  5  ft. 

Circu  Infer, 
ence  at  3  ft. 

Circumfer- 
ence at  f>  ft. 

186S 

ft.  ill. 
7    0 

ft.  in, 
6    7 

ft.  in. 
1  10 

ft.  in. 
1    8 

1869 

7    3 

6  10 

2    6 

2    4 

1871 

7    6 

70J 

2  10 

2  7i 

1872 

7    8 

7    2 

3  03 

2  10 

1878 

8    3 

7    9 

4    2 

3  11 

1883 

8    7 

8    1 

5  Oi 

4  8J 

1886 

8    8 

8    2 

6  3^ 

6    0 

1893 

8  11 

8    6 

5    8 

5     4 

1900 

9    7 

9    1 

8    0 

7    7 

i:04 

9  10 

9  2J 

8  73 

8  1i 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the  sessile 
variety  is  rapidly  gaining  on  the  pedunculate. 
H.  Clinton  Baker,  Bayfordhury,  Herts. 


PO  T  A  T  0  S. 

Soil  and  Quality  in  Potatos. — Interesting 
evidence  of  the  effects  of  soil  on  Potato 
quality  comes  from  Hackwood  Park,  Basing- 
stoke. Mr.  Bowerman,  the  gardener,  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  most  experienced  vegetable 
growers  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  fine  open, 
kitchen  -  garden  at  Hackwood  Park,  with  a 
deep  and  well  fertilised  soil  on  a  chalk  subsoil,, 
he  has  an  excellent  opportunity  for  growing 
high-class  Potatos,  and  produces  annually  some 
of  the  finest  crops  of  this  vegetable;  rarely... 
moreover,  is  he  troubled  with  disease.  For 
the  past  few  years  he  has  favoured  me  with 
a  sample  of  his  favourite  maincrop  Potato,  Up- 
to-Date,  to  cook  and  test  its  merits.  It  always, 
cooks  superbly,  and  this  season  it  is  as  good 
as  ever.  He  writes  with  regard  to  two  newer 
varieties.  Northern  Star  and  Evergood,  both 
having  in  other  directions  very  high  reputa- 
tions, "  I  have  fourteen  sacks  of  these,  but  both 
varieties  are  so  bad  when  cooked  that  I  wish  I  had 
never  seen  them."  Yet  in  some  other  soils  these 
varieties  may  be  of  excellent  quality.  In  any 
case  it  would  seem  that  owing  to  the  tubers  being 
less  dry  or  starchy,  the  stocks  should  be  excellent 
for  seed  purposes. 

Eaising  New  Potatos. 
With  all  respect  to  so  eminent  a  Potato-raiser 
as  is  Mr.  Findlay,  I  cannot  for  one  moment  accept 
his   dictum  that    natural   cross-fertilisation   has 
never  taken  place  in  connection  with    Potatos. 
Were  that  so,  how  is  it  that  in  years  past,  when 
many  varieties  did  produce  pollen  so  abundantly 
that  flowers  would  give  it  off  almost  in  clouds, 
and     berries     set     literally    by    bushels,     that 
seedlings    raised   from  seed   so  produced   would 
very  greatly  vary  in  character  ?     If  Tomatos  wUl 
cross-pollenise    freely,    why    not    Potatos,  when 
pollen  is  abundant  ?    True,  with  varieties  grown 
to  produce  huge  crops  of  tubers  pollen  is  now  an 
exceptionally  scarce  article  in  Potato  flowers ;  but 
thirty  years  ago  it  was  singularly  abundant  in 
many  varieties.     We  have  the  authority  of  the 
late  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Christchurch,  who  raised  the 
famous  Magnum  Bonum,  that  it  was  the  product 
of  natural   cross-fertilisation.     The  Early   Eose, 
though  a  free-bloomer,   never  did  set  flower  or 
produce    berries.      But    on     one    occasion    Mr. 
Clarke    found  a   couple   of  berries    on  a  plant 
growing     near     to    a    breadth     of     Paterson's 
Victoria,  and  he  was  confident  that  a  natural 
cross   had  been   effected.     He  had  never  made 
such   a  cross.      Surprised  to  find  berries  where 
otherwise    none    had    been     found,    he     saved 
them,  sowed  the    seeds,  and   raised  a  batch  of 
seedlings,  one  of  which  was  the  famous  Magnum 
Bonum.     Such  was  the  account  Mr.  Clarke  made 
to  me  in  writing  many  years  ago.     In  any  case 
no  clever  artificial  manipidation  has  yet  produced 
a  variety  fraught   with  greater  value  to  Potato 
growers  than  was  Magnum   Bonum.      In   these 
days,  when  Potato  flowers  produce  so  little  of  pol- 
len that  self-fertilisation  is  of  the  rarest,  naturally 
there  are  no  clouds  of  pollen  to  be  wafted  in  the 
air  from  fiower  to  fiower,  as  was  the  case  many 
years   ago.      Then   with  some   varieties   it   was 
needful,    to    check    the    production    of   berries, 
to  pick  off  the  clusters  of  bloom  before  the  plants 
could    become  exhausted    by   seed-pod  develop- 
ment.   Naturally  this  sparseness   of  pollen  has 
made  intercrossing  to  secure  new  varieties  almost 
an  art ;    all    the    same,  new   ones    do  come   in 
bewildering     profusion.      I    read    with    amused 
interest  Mr.  Findlay's  accoimt  of  the  elaborate 
method   he   adopts   in    sowing   Potato -seed.      I 
have   raised  myriads   of   seedlings   in  my   time, 
and  found  no  more  difficulty  in  doing  so  than  in 
raising   seedling  Tomato  plants.     Pots   or   pans 
filled,  as  usual,  with  fairly  good  sandy  soil ;  holes 
with  the  point  of  a  finger  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep,  made  equidistant  aU  over  the  soU  ;  a  seed 
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pjaced  in  each,  then  just  covered  over.  By  that 
way  it  was  ensured  that  each  little  plant  had  its 
fair  share  of  elbow-room  tiU  strong  enough  to 
lift  and  shift  singly  into  small  pots,  keeping 
them  near  the  glass,  and  shifting  into  48's 
before  finally  planting-out.  A.  D. 


CYCLAMEN    COUM. 

The  round-leaved  Cyclamen  is  one  of  our  most 
valuable  of  early  spring  (one  might  almost 
eay  of  winter)  flowers,  for,  together  with  other 
members  of  the  genus,  such  as  C.  Atkinsii  and  its 
hybrids,  they  may  often  be  seen  in  flower  or  in 
bud  in  winter,  I  am  led  to  remark  on  the  beauty 
and  the  general  value  of  these  plants  by  reason 
of  a  greatly  admired  exhibit  of  them  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Feb.  14. 
As  displayed  in  the  boxes  in  which  they  were 
exhibited,  the  plants  gave  an  excellent  idea  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  free  use  of  them 
in  the  garden.  One  of  the  best  purposes  for  which 
to  use  them  is  as  a  groundwork  to  such  plants  as 
Andromeda  floribunda,  Ealmia,  Ledum,  Daphne 
Cneonun,  and  similar  subjects.     The  soil  usually 


Fig.  55.— cyclamen  coum  var. 

employed  for  such  shrubs  is  very  suita^jle  for 
these  hardy  Cyclamens,  which  appear  to  possess 
a  liking  for  the  shelter  and  the  shade  thus 
afforded.  At  the  same  time  the  plants  grow  well 
in  sandy  loam  in  which  old  mortar  has  been 
mingled.  At  Painswick,  where  the  late  Mr. 
James  Atkins  grew  these  plants  so  well,  the  soil 
is  of  a  heavy  loamy  character,  and  probably  to 
facilitate  the  dramage  more  than  for  any  other 
reason,  small  limestone  chippings  of  the  district 
were  freely  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  in 
these  the  plants  thrived  with  great  success. 

As  plants  for  the  cold-house  in  winter.  Cycla- 
men Coum  and  C.  ibericum  are  very  charming. 
The  latter  species  varies  considerably,  which 
variation  is  seen  in  the  flowers  and  also  in  the 
more  or  less  marbled  leaves.  C.  Coum  is  a  small- 
leaved  plant,  the  leaves  being  not  more  than 
1-J-  inch  across,  of  a  dark-green  colour  with  reddish 
under-surface  ;  cordate,  and  slightly  crenated  at 
the  margin.  The  delicate-looking  flowers  are 
developed  not  more  than  3  inches  above  the 
plant.  The  corolla  is  short,  with  roundish  and 
blui^  segments,  of  a  reddish  colour,  with  crimson 
staining  at  the  somewhat  constricted  mouth.  A 
white  form  of  this  plant  was  raised  by  the  late 
Mr.  James  Atkins.  Mixed  groups  of  these  varie- 
ties are  very  pleasing  in  the  early  days  of  the 
year,  when  they  flower  with  the  Snowdrop, 
Winter  Aconite,  &c. 

In  planting  the  corms  should  be  buried  an  inch 
or  more    beneath   the   surface    of   the    ground. 


Imported  corms  frequently  remain  dormant  for  a 
whole  year,  although  perfectly  sound.  In  the 
interesting  group  already  noted,  which  was  exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  Jackman,  of  Woking,  additional 
interest  was  given  by  a  curious  development  seen 
in  a  single  plant,  and  which  is  illustrated  in 
fig.  55.  This  was  virtually  a  variety  of  C.  Coum 
album,  but  possessed  seven  segments  in  place 
of  the  normal  five.  The  segments  were  pointed, 
acute,  and  horizontally  disposed,  giving  a  star- 
like appearance  to  the  flower.  The  segments 
were  heavily  marked  with  deep  violet  at  their 
bases.  All  the  flowers  on  the  plant  were  iden- 
tical, and  the  segments  not  reflexing  as  in  the 
ordinary  form,  presented  a  novel  and  interesting 
feature.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Hampton  Hill. 


THE    SPECIES   OF  EREMURUS. 

(Coidiitued  from  p.  99.) 

E.  h.  rohustus  (E.  himalaicus  x  robustus). — A 
pretty  and  vigorous  hybrid  that  may  be  ade- 
quately described  as  having  the  habit  of  E.  hima- 
laicus, the  larger  flowers  of  E.  robustus,  whilst 
the  colouring  is  a  blend  between  that  of  the  two 
parents  — a  silvery-blush  or  white  "shot"  with 
tints  of  pink.  It  is  an  effective  garden  plant, 
but  it  has  the  precocious  habit  of  E.  robustus  in 
thrusting  its  flower-spikes  too  early  for  their 
well-being.  E.  himrob  :-.  is  another  name  for  it.  I 
think,  however,  there  are  hybrids  between  hima- 
laicus and  rob'stus  btith  ways,  these  differing 
more  in  habit  than  inflorescence  from  each  other. 

E.  Olgce  (Kegel). — A  pretty,  graceful  Eremurus 
that  one  too  rarely  sees  in  private  collections, 
though  introduced  long  ago.  It  has  a  root- 
system  similar  to  that  of  E.  himalaicus,  but  the 
thong-Uke  roots  are  ruddy-tinted.  The  leaves 
are  very  long  and  numerous,  glaucous,  and  very 
tough,  forming  a  loose  tangle  a  yard  through 
when  established.  The  root-stock  is  more  often 
two  to  three-crowned  than  simple,  and  the  spikes 
attain  to  a  height  of  8  to  0  feet,  6  to  7  feet  of  which 
is  sparsely  covered  with  short  pedicelled  flowers 
that  are  colourel  white  internally  and  reddish- 
pink  externally.  The  petals  are  rounded  and 
shell-like,  showing  many  tints  of  silvery-pink  on  all 
surfaces,  and  they  remind  one  of  Apple  or  Peach- 
blossom.  The  spikes  are  much  less  crowded  than 
in  most  of  the  species  of  Eremurus,  and  they  are  ex- 
tremely graceful  and  very  lasting.  It  flowers  five 
to  six  weeks  after  E.  himalaicus  and  E.  robustus, 
and  is  generally  the  last  to  bloom  of  the  race. 

1  have  measured  flowering  portions  of  strong 
spikes  that  exceeded  7  feet  in  length,  and  a  mass 
of  imperfectly  developed  buds  at  the  tips  showed 
that  still  greater  length  is  possible.  It  grows 
splendidly  in  heavy  clay,  and  one  strong  speci- 
men has  yielded  a  dozen  flowering  crowns  in  four 
years.  The  species  varies  a  little  in  co'.our  range  ; 
some  are  nearly  white,  others  striped  with  pink 
externally,  the  inner  surfaces  pellucid  and  slightly 
flushed  pink ;  others  are  almost  brick-red  exter- 
nally, but  never  harshly  coloured. 

E.  robustus. — The  finest  Eremurus  so  far  intro- 
duced, and  an  exceedingly  vigorous  plant,  sur- 
passed in  stately  magnificence  only  by  its  variety 
Elwesianus.  It  is  a  plant  one  cannot  grow  too 
well,  for  it  prefers  a  deep  sandy  loam,  and  appears 
to  resent  soils  containing  any  quantity  of  chalk 
and  lime,  such  as  would  grow  E.  Bungei  well. 
The  root-stock  has  a  conical  crown  (differing  in 
this  respect  from  Elwesianus)  set  in  a  depression 
of  the  roots,  which  ascend  abruptly  as  they  leave 
the  root-stock,  the  thongs  being  rigid  and  fleshy, 
and  not  more  than  a  dozen  around  each  crown. 
The   leaves   are   deeply  channelled,   pale   green, 

2  feet  long  or  more,  ascending  for  half  their 
length,  the  tips  always  drooping  when  fully 
grown.  The  flower-spikes  are  8  to  10  feet  high, 
stouter  than  a  man's  wrist  when  fully  developed, 
bearing  on  the  upper  third  a  dense  array  of  soft 
pale  pink  flowers,  1^  inch  across  each,  the  petals 


of  which  are  broad  and  rounded,  the  anthers 
reddish,  and  the  ovaries  orange-tinted.  It  is  » 
splendid  species,  succeeding  admirably  in  a> 
shrubbery  clearing  and  other  sheltered  place, 
where  its  growing  spikes  would  receive  some- 
protection.  The  flowering-spikes  of  E.  robustus= 
are  among  the  first  to  appear,  and  they  gro^v 
very  quickly  when  once  started  ;  hence  it  is  not 
improbable  that  they  may  suffer  from  late  frosts- 
in  the  open  border.  For  such  open  spaces  the- 
variety  Elwesianus  is  the  better  plant — it  is- 
later  in  pushing  spikes,  and  slower  in  developing 
its  spikes  than  E.  robustus.  O.  B.  MalWt. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE    PAGOSCOPE. 

Under  this  name  M.  Bernel-Bourette  has 
introduced  an  instrument  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  service  to  cultivators.     We  take  our  illustra- 
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tion  (fig.  5G)  from  the  Journal  de  la  Society 
Nationale  d' Horticulture  de  France  for  January, 
1905,  where  it  is  fully  described.  The  object  of 
the  instrument  is  to  give  timely  notice  to  the 
cultivator  of  the  approach  of  frost.  The  appa- 
ratus consists  of  a  dry  and  of  a  wet  bulb  thermo- 
meter attached  to  a  plate  of  zinc,  whereon  are  in- 
scribed certain  figures  in  lines  on  either  side  and 
one  in  a  horizontal  or  curved  line  near  the  top, 
representing  thermometric  degrees.  There  is 
also  a  needle,  which  serves  as  an  index.  The 
plate  itself  is  marked  with  three  bands  or  stripes 
of  colour,  green,  yellow,  and  red,  the  yellow  strip© 
being  relatively  narrow. 

The  thermometric  scale  represented  is  the 
Centigrade,  but  of  course  a  similar  arrangement 
might  be  adapted  to  the  Fahrenheit  scale.  When 
it  is  desired  to  use  the  instrument,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  wet  bulb  thermometer  on  the  right- 
hand  side  is  first  of  all  noted.  Let  us  suppose  it 
is  between  5°  and  0°,  then  the  index  is  moved  so 
that  its  point  becomes  placed  between  5°  and  6*^ 
on  the  curved  line  of  figures  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  plate;  then  the  temperature  of  the  dry 
bulb  thermometer  on  the  left  side  is  read  off  ;  let 
us  suppose  it  is  between  7°  and  8°.  Having 
ascertained  this,  the  finger  tip  should  be  run 
along  the  horizontal  line  corresponding  to  that. 
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temperature  till  it  meets  the  index  or  needle: 
If  the  point  where  the  horizontal  line  comes 
iuto  contact  with  the  index  is  situated  on  the 
portion  of  the  plate  coloured  green  there  is  no 
fear  of  the  occurrence  of  frost ;  if  the  junction 
point  is  in  the  yellow  band  the  frost  is  likely  to 
•occur,  at  any  rate  it  would  be  prudent  to  take 
precautions ;  lastly,  if  the  point  of  contact  of  the 
horizontal  line  with  the  index  happens  to  fall 
within  the  red  band,  frost  is  absolutely  certain  to 
follow.    The  instrument  is  patented. 


SPKING   FLOWERS  AT   FIR 
GRANGE,  WEYBRIDGE. 

W.  A.  BiLNET,  Esq.,  an  active  member  of  the 
"douncil  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  has  in 
a  very  few  years  succeeded  in  making  his  gardens 
at  Weybridge  most  varied,  beautiful,  and  inte- 
resting. When  Mr.  Bilney  acquired  the  property 
a  good  part  of  it  was  still  beautified  by  the  Pine- 
trees  peculiar  to  the  district,  and  his  object  was 
to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  Pine- 
wpod,  but  to  arrange,  with  the  aid  of  the  existing 
trees  and  natural  undulation  of  the  sandy  soil 
beneath,  a  series  of  pretty  gardens  connected  by 
seemingly  endless  walks,  and  his  object  has  been 
accomplished  in  a  highly  successful  manner.  It 
is  now  a  scene  of  great  beauty,  the  spring  flowers 
being  well  advanced,  and  a  very  great  quantity 
of  bloom  appearing  to  keep  up  the  display  until 
the  summer  flowers  come  in.  Many  thousands  of 
bulbs  of  all  kinds  have  been  planted — clumps  of 
the  best  P[Bonies,  Irises,  and  other  showy 
flowering  plants,  and  all  have  thriven  well, 
despite  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  which  even 
now  is  rather  dry  beneath  the  more  closely 
arranged  Pine-trees. 

Around  the  commodious  dwelling  -  house  a 
modern  garden,  with  lawn  and  flowers,  is 
arranged ;  on  one  side  is  a  rustic  nook  surrounded 
by  Eambler  Eoses  running  over  rustic  woodwork. 
Beneath  the  windows  of  the  billiard-room  a  close 
bank  of  that  most  useful  of  hardy  shrubs,  Choisya 
teruata,  is  arranged,  and  the  lawn  in  front  is 
studded  with  innumerable  tufts  of  Crocuses  of 
all  colours,  which  are  permanently  planted  ;  and 
from  the  house  and  beneath  the  Pine-trees 
runs  the  garden  of  rockeries,  banks,  and 
naturally  arranged  groups  of  most  of  the  best 
hardy  plants  and  shrubs.  In  the  first  nook  the 
masses  of  Crocus  Imperati  have  been  in  bloom  fc  r 
several  weeks,  and  will  last  several  weeks  longer  ; 
the  hardy  species  of  Cyclamen  commenced  flower- 
ing in  January,  and  are  now  beautiful  objects  ; 
and  the  large  clumps  of  Gentiana  acaulis  show 
well  for  bloom.  At  another  curve  is  a  large  mass 
of  Winter  Aconite  covered  with  yellow  flowers. 
This  seeds  of  its  own  accord,  and  the  seedlings 
are  thickly  distributed.  Beyond,  beneath  the 
Piue-trees,  is  a  plantation  of  Ehododendrons,  with 
banks  of  Irises  beside  them,  and  a  small  orna- 
mental water  for  Nymph  ceas,  the  rockery  around 
being  planted  with  a  complete  collection  of  Saxi- 
frages, some  of  the  earlier  of  which  are  in  bloom. 
Then  comes  a  bog-garden  with  suitable  plants, 
and  having  Bamboos  and  other  graceful  subjects 
around  it.  Here,  and  in  several  other  parts  of 
the  garden,  clumps  of  Narcissus  minimus  are  in 
flower. 

Passing  through  the  rock-bordered  walk  a 
nook  of  Hellebores,  Snowflakes,  Snowdrops,  and 
other  spring  bulbs  are  making  a  fine  show,  and  a 
small  Feru-dell  is  reached.  Beyond  is  the  new 
Japanese  garden,  well  advanced,  and  in  which  it 
is  intended  to  plant  uncommon  Japanese  plants 
and  shrubs.  Quantities  of  Japanese  Lilies  are 
already  planted,  the  uncommon  Lilium  rubellum 
bemg  represented  by  a  clump  of  one  hundred 
bulbs.  The  continuation  of  the  woodland  walk 
returns  to  the  house  again,  and  is  beautiful  at 
many  points  with  the  flowers  of  Scillas,  Chiono- 
doxas,  Galanthus  Elwesii,^  Hepaticas,   Cyclamen 


Qpum,  Hamamelis,  Primula  cashmeriana,  and 
other  spring  flowers.  The  whole  of  the  beautiful 
garden  scenes  have  been  carried  .out  on  Mr. 
Bilney's  own  plans,  and  his  labours  have  proved 
a  great  relaxation  to  him  during  an  active  life. 

The  walled-in  kitchen-garden  is  in  excellent 
trim  ;  the  fruit-trees  and  general  crops  are  in  fine 
condition.  Most  things  thrive  better  than  would , 
be  expected  on  such  sandy  soil,  though  Turnips 
and  some  other  root-crops  are  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  Easpberries  refuse  to  grow  or  fruit  even 
tolerably. 

Under  a  sheltered  wall  is  the  children's  garden, 
managed  entirely  by  themselves.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  under  glass  are  in  full  flower,  and  in 
the  greenhouse  a  large  batch  of  Lachenalia 
tricolor  makes  a  fine  show,  and  the  Boses  in  pots 
are  well  set  with  buds. 


The  Week^s  Work. 


*rHE  OECHID  HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Young,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick 
WiGAN,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheed,  S.W. 

Mossing  Acrides.  —  A.  Fieldingii,  the  "  Fox- 
brush "  Orchid,  has  a  good  constitution,  and 
grows  well  if  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a 
Cattleya-house.  '  Once  established  in  a  basket,  it 
is  not  advisable  to  disturb  a  plant  until  the  basket 
has  decayed.  Associated  with  this  are  A.  crassi- 
folium  and  A.crispum,  each  of  which  may  now  have 
the  old  sphagnum-moss  picked  out,  and  new  moss 
pressed  moderately  firm  in  its  place.  For  a  month 
or  so  after  resurfacing  any  of  the  plants  sprinkle 
the  sides  and  surface  only,  but  when  the  roots 
become  active  aiJord  water  whenever  there  are 
signs  of  dryness.  Species  which  need  more  heat, 
shade,  and  moisture,  such  as  A.  aifine,  A.  Lobbii, 
A.  maoulosum,  A.  Lawrenceanum,  A.  odoratum, 
A.  quinquevulnerum,  lic,  may  be  grown  in  pots. 
Insert  pieces  of  crock  placed  upright  amongst  the 
roots,  and  fill  in  between  these  with  freshly 
gathered  sphagnum  -  moss.  Plants  having  too 
much  naked  stem  may  be  shortened  from  the  base 
upwards,  so  as  to  bring  the  foliage  nearer  the  pots. 
The  plants  should  be  staged  in  a  position  where 
there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  extra  care 
is  needed  for  some  time  in  the  matter  of  watering. 
Keep  the  surroundings  moist  by  damping  the 
spaces  between  the  pots,  and  spraying  overhead 
on  all  fine  days.  A.  Vandarum,  a  terete-leaved 
species,  thrives  best  in  a  moderately  cool  house, 
such  for  instance  as  one  in  which  Cypripedium 
insigne  succeeds.  In  other  respects  treat  the 
plants  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  species,  except 
that  these  should  be  tied  to  upright  stakes. 

Angrircmns. — The  dwarf-growing  species,  such 
as  A.  citratum,  A.  bilobum,  A.  Leonis,  A.  mo- 
destum,  A.  pallidum,  A.  Sanderianum,  &c.,  grow 
best  in  baskets  furnished  with  a  few  pieces  of 
crock  and  a  surfacing  of  moss.  Suspend  the 
plants  on  the  shadier  side  of  the  East  Indian- 
house,  and  afford  them  abundance  of  water 
throughout  the  growing  season.  A.  eburneum 
and  A.  sesquipedale  being  more  robust,  need  pot- 
culture.  For  potting  these,  use  a  mixture  of 
fern  rhizomes,  sphagnum-moss,  small  crocks,  and 
a  small  proportion  of  semi-decayed  Oak  leaves. 
Place  a  few  pieces  of  potsherds  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pots,  and  then  work  in  the  compost 
amongst  the  roots,  surfacing  the  whole  with 
clean,  chopped  sphagnum  -  moss  alone.  Place 
the  plants  in  a  warm  house  where  the  shading  is 
not  dense,  and  afford  water  sparingly,  excei^t  just 
when  the  plants  are  rooting  freely. 

VandaSt  being  of  a  diversified  character,  all  the 
species  cannot  be  treated  just  now,  but  such  as 
V.  insignis,  V.  Bensoni,  V.  Denisoniana,  V.  la- 
mellata,  V.  Parishii,  V.  Eoxbui-ghii,  ic,  may 
have  the  old  moss  replaced  with  new.  Suspend 
them  on  the  shady  side  of  the  warm-house,  and 
keep  them  just  moist  until  they  are  rooting 
freely,  when  copious  sxrpplies  of  water  may  be 
afforded  them.  V'.  ccerulea  is  best  grown  in  pots 
two-thirds  filled  with  drainage  and  surfaced  with 
sphagnum-moss,  which  may  be  renewed  now. 
Place  the  plants  in  a  light  position  in  a 
house    where    an    intermediate    temperature    is 


maintained,  afford  ventilation  freely,  but  maimr 
tain  an  abundance  oi  moisture  in  the  air.  The" 
sphagnum-moss  will  not  ne^d  much  water'  for^' 
some  time  to  come ;  "but  when  the  plants  are  ' 
rooting  freely,  it  will  be  difficult  to  afford  them 
too  much,  providing  the  other  conditions  are  - 
satisfactory.  Disease  spots  may  appear  on  the , 
leaves  if  there  are  cold  draughts,  or  if  a  "  stuffy  " 
atmosphere  is  permitted.  To  some  extent  these 
spots  may  be  arrested  by  pricking  them  with  a 
needle  or  a  knife-point. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  A.  Bullock.  Gardener  to  E.  J.  Wythes,  Esq., ' 
Copped  Hail,  Eppins,  Essex. 
Primula  kewensis  X  .—For  two  months  past  a 
batch  of  these  plants  has  given  us  a  bright  dis- 
play of  flowers,  but  the  plants  have  now  ceased  to 
be  effective.  For  winter  use  there  is  nothing 
more  serviceable  than  this  Primula  if  grown  well, 
but  otherwise  it  is  of  little  value.  The  specimens 
when  arranged  in  a  mass  among  otlier  flowers  are 
Very-pleasing,  but  the  flowers,  if  cut  and  arranged 
in  glasses,  soon  drop,  and  I  would  not  recommend' 
them  for  this  purpose.  I  have  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  raising  a  large  number  of  plants 
from  two  I  purchased  some  two  years  ago 
for  stock;  and  my  method  of  culture  is  as  follows  ; 
— As  soon  as  they  have  ceased  to  flower  they 
should  be  divided  (care  being  taken  not  to  break 
the  young  roots  during  the  operation)  and  re- 
potted. Let  the  compost  consist  of  good  fibrous 
loam  and  leaf-soil  in  equal  proportions,  one-third 
of  old  lime-mortar  sifted,  and  one-third  of  silver- 
sand.  Very  small  pots  only  should  be  used  for 
the  first  potting.  Place  the  plants  in  a  warm 
frame  near  the  light  for  a  few  weeks,  and  provide 
them  with  slight  shade  in  bright  sunshine.  When 
the  weather  becomes  warmer  and  roots  are  form- 
ing, remove  the  plants  to  cooler  quarters,  and 
repot  them  into  slightly  larger  pots,  using  similar 
compost  for  the  second  potting.  The  third  and  final 
repotting  should  be  into  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots  at 
most,  and  when  these  pots  become  full  of  roots  the 
plants  will  require  feeding  wiih  weak  manure  water. 
During  the  summer  no  place  suits  them  better 
than  in  a  cool  frame  directly  under  a  north  wall, 
where  they  can  be  shielded  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  but  derive  full  benefit  from  the  light. 
Until  the  plants  become  strong  the  flowers  should 
be  removed  as  they  appear. 

Lobelia  tenuior,  figured  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  Jan.  10, 1901 ,  p.  46,  fig.  20,  whether  grown 
in  baskets  or  in  pots,  is  extremely  valuable  during 
summer  and  autumn.  A  pinch  of  seed  should  be 
sown  now,  and  another  pinch  a  little  later  on  to 
form  a  successive  batch.  Sow  the  seed  on  a  hot- 
bed, and  prick  the  plants  off  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready.  The  seedlings  require  warmth  and  mois- 
ture, and  much  light  during  their  season  of 
growth. 

Browallia  speciosa  major. — Insert  cuttings  or 
sow  seeds  of  this  plant.  Pots  containing 
cuttings  should  be  plunged  in  a  mild  bottom-heat. 
Seeds  also  should  be  raised  under  like  conditions, 
and  the  seedling  plants  should  be  grown  during 
the  summer  on  a  shelf  near  to  the  light  in  a 
warm-house. 

THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Clarke,  Gardener  to  Sir  William  Plowden, 
Aston  Kowant  House.  Oxon. 

Raspberry  Canes  may  still  be  planted.  They 
are  gross  feeders,  necessitating  a  liberal  amount 
of  manure  to  be  worked  into  the  land  before 
planting  is  done.  Suckers  make  the  best  planta- 
tions and  should  be  planted  in  preference  to 
dividing  old  stools.  Allow  a  space  of  5  feet 
between  the  rows,  and  3  feet  from  plant  to  plant. 
Newly-planted  canes  should  be  cut  down  to 
within  1  foot  of  the  ground  soon  after  planting, 
reducing  this  length  to  almost  the  ground  level 
when  growth  has  well  commenced. 

Older  Plantations  may  now  have  the  canes 
topped,  and  a  good  plan  is  to  shorten  every 
alternate  cane  to  within  2  feet  of  the  ground ; 
by  this  means  some  very  fine  fruits  are  obtained, 
and  the  season  of  ripening  is  prolonged.  I  can 
recommend  this  practice  where  the  canes  are 
trained  to  wires.  The  bundling  of  five  or  six  canes 
together  is  a  system  practised  in  some  gardens, 
but  in  such  cases  many  of  the  buds  fail  to  grow. 
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through  being  so  crowded.  It  is  preferable,  if 
neatness  is  not  a  consideration,  to  sliorten  tlie 
cines  to  4  feet  high  and  allow  them  to  fall  out- 
wards. Not  only  will  the  old  canes  succeed 
better,  but  the  young  ones  also;  and  this  simple 
plan  is  followed  by  market  growers.  Where 
heavy  mulchings  have  been  applied  to  Rasp- 
berries the  material  may  be  lightly  forked-iu  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  remembering  that  Easp- 
berries  are  surface  rooters,  and  it  is  not  good 
practice  therefore  to  dig  deeply  amongst  them. 
Of  varieties.  Superlative  is  the  universal  favourite, 
Baumforth's  Seedling  and  Hornet  following  as 
red-fruiting  varieties,  and  Antwerp  is  an  old 
favourite  yellow- fruiting  variety,  but  is  now 
superseded  by  the  newer  one,  Guinea. 

Autumn-fruiting  Raspberries  cannot  always  be 
relied  upon  for  a  crop.  These  should  be  cut  down 
now  close  to  the  ground,  thinning  out  the  new 
growths  that  will  presently  come  from  the  base 
to  five  of  the  stoutest.  October  Red  and  Belle  de 
Fontenay  are  the  best  of  this  section. 

Gooseberries. — In  some  districts  where  birds  are 
numerous,  the  work  of  pruning  has  been  delayed. 
This  should  now  be  finished  as  expeditiously  as 
possible,  covering  the  bushes  afterwards  with 
iish-netting.  Bushes  from  which  the  fruit  will  be 
picked  whilst  still  green  should  not  be  so  heavily 
pruned  as  those  of  some  of  the  Lancashire  and 
other  dessert  varieties.  Thin  out  the  centres  of 
the  tree?,  cutting  back  the  side  shoots  of  last 
year's  growth  to  three  or  four  buds,  and  the 
leading  growths  to  half  their  length.  If  Goose- 
berries and  Red  and  White  Currants  are  required 
for  exhibition  purposes,  cut  the  shoots  hard  back, 
leaving  five  to  six  eyes  on  each  shoot  close  to  the 
main  stem.  They  will  then  produce  unusually 
fine  fruits. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fife,  Gardener  to   Lady  Wantage,   Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage. 

French  Beans.  —  Sow  seeds  for  successional 
batches  according  to  the  demand.  Let  five  seeds 
be  put  in  each  8-inch  pot,  and  cover  them  about 

2  inches  deep  with  fairly  rich  soil.  They  need 
a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°.  Veitch's  Early 
Favourite  is  a  favourite  here,  and  is  followed  by 
Canadian  Wonder. 

Mushroom  -  Icds. — The  same  preparation  of 
manure  for  Mushroom-beds  is  necessary  whether 
for  use  indoors  or  outdoors.  The  manure  must 
be  turned  over  at  intervals  of  a  day  or  two  tmtil 
sufficient  is  collected  to  form  the  beds,  but  it 
should  never  be  allowed  to  become  so  hot  as  to 
cause  dryness.  The  manure  when  used  should  be 
neither  wet  nor  dry,  and  it  is  not  well  to  scrupu- 
lously remove  all  the  litter  from  the  manure,  for 
the  presence  of  a  little  litter  will  help  to  keep 
the  manure  in  a  sweet  condition.  Mushroom- 
beds  indoors  may  be  made  from  12  to  16  inches 
deep,  and  should  be  equally  firm  all  over.  When 
the  heat  begins  to  decline  and  does  not  exceed 
80°,  the  pieces  of  spawn  may  be  inserted  just 
below  the  surface  at  distances  of  6  inches  apart, 
breaking  each  cake  into  six  pieces.  Be  careful  to 
ascertain  that  the  spawn  is  fresh.  A  good 
position  for  outdoor  beds  at  this  season  is  one 
behind  a  north  wall.  The  size  of  the  beds  will 
be  determined  by  the  material  at  command.  A 
width  of  3  feet  at  the  foundation  is  a  convenient 
size,   and   the   bed   may   lean  against   the   wall 

3  feet  high,  or  stand  clear,  with  equal  sides, 
tapering  to  about  the  same  height.  When 
it  is  known  that  the  temperature  of  the  bed  will 
not  rise  above  80°,  apply  a  covering  2  inches 
thick  with  rich  loam,  making  this  firm  and 
smooth.  Let  beds  out-of-doors  be  covered  also 
with  litter  or  straw  18  inches  deep. 

Parsnips.^W e  have  just  sown  Varsnip  seeds  in 
shallow  drills  2  feet  apart,  the  ground  having 
been  prepared  well  previously.  No  rank  manure 
is  near  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  as  this  would 
prevent  the  roots  from  going  straight  into  the 
ground.  To  secure  perfect  roots  for  exhibition 
or  other  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  bore  holes 
2  to  3  feet  deep,  making  them  4  inches  wide  at 
the  top,  and  dusting  the  insides  with  air-slacked 
lime,  afterwards  filling  up  the  holes  with  well- 
screened  soil  from  below  the  potting-bench  ;  but 
any  time  during  March  is  sufBciently  early  for 


sowing  this  crop.  In  many  gardens,  however, 
this  is  the  only  means  by  which  satisfactory  roots 
can  be  secured,  and  if  the  whole  crop  be  treated 
in  this  way  the  result  will  compensate  for  the 
extra  amount  of  labour  involved. 

Globe  Artichokes.— The  finely-screened  cinder- 
ashes  used  here  for  protection  during  severe 
weather  will  now  be  removed  little  by  little  until 
the  plants  are  fully  exposed.  For  the  purpose  of 
protection  ashes  have  a  neat  appearance,  and 
there  is  very  little  trouble  from  slugs  or  decay. 
Suckers  that  were  potted  in  the  autumn  and  have 
been  kept  under  protection  will  now  be  gradually 
hardened  and  planted  3  feet  apart  in  rows,  and 
spaces  of  i  feet  allowed  between  the  rows.  Suckers 
afford  the  best  means  of  increasing  the  stock,  and 
"  Green  Globe  "  is  the  best  variety. 

Sealale. — Root-cuttings  from  4  to  6  inches  in 
length  have  been  placed  in  boxes  containing  fine 
soil,  and  placed  in  a  temperature  of  60°.  In  a 
fortnight  or  so,  and  previously  to  planting  the 
sets,  all  the  sprouts  will  be  rubbed  off  excepting 
one  or  two,  and  be  eventually  reduced  to  one.  If 
this  system  is  not  adopted,  cuttings  may  now  be 
planted,  in  rows  drawn  ^ith  the  line  and  hoe, 
2  inches  deep,  2  feet  apart,  and  12  inches 
between  the  plants. 

FRiriTS  UNDEE  GLASS. 

ByF.  JOBDAN,  Gardener  to  Dr.  Coebet,  Impncy  Hall 
Gardeus,  Droitwich. 

Pot  Vines  which  were  started  into  growth  in 
November  will  now  be  at  the  stoning  stage,  or 
approaching  thereto,  when  the  temperature  at 
night  should  be  reduced  to  65°,  to  be  increased  to 
68°  on  mild  nights.  When  the  berries  again 
commence  to  swell  take  advantage  of  bright 
sunny  days  to  push  forward  the  crop  by  closing 
the  house  early  with  sim-heat.  Liberal  supplies 
of  weak  tepid  manure  -  water  and  occasional 
sprinklings  of  Kirk's  and  Thomson's  Vine- 
manures  should  be  afforded.  Allow  the  laterals 
to  extend  a  little  more  at  this  stage,  for  if  space 
will  allow  of  this  it  will  improve  the  size  and 
colour  of  the  fruit.  Keep  the  atmosphere  moist 
by  damping  the  paths  and  walls  in  the  house, 
using  occasionally  for  this  purpose  weak  liquid 
manure.  If  red-spider  makes  its  appearance, 
sponge  the  Vine. leaves  at  once. 

Later  Vines. — Let  later  Vines  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh and  other  free-setting  varieties  have  a 
temperature  of  65°  at  night  when  in  flower,  and 
disperse  the  pollen  by  gently  tapping  the  roots 
or  by  passing  the  lirush  over  the  bunches  at 
mid-day.  Thin  out  the  bunches  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, care  being  taken  not  to  thin  Black  Ham- 
burgh severely.  Retain  six  or  eight  bunches  on 
each  Vine,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bunches 
and  strength  of  the  Vines.  Avoid  over-cropping 
the  Vines  or  the  fruit  will  be  sure  to  lack  colour, 
and  the  quality  will  lie  only  second-rate.  Pay 
careful  attention  to  ventilating  the  house  and  to 
the  stopping  of  lateral  growths  on  the  Vines, 
always  allowing  plenty  of  room  for  the  principal 
leaves  to  develop  perfectly. 

Cucumbers. — Plants  raised  from  seeds  sown  as 
advised  in  a  previous  Calendar  wiU  now  be  grow- 
ing freely,  and  as  the  days  increase  in  length 
more  moisture  may  be  given  them.  Those  plants 
which  have  been  in  bearing  all  the  winter  may  be 
cleared  out  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  have 
become  productive.  Stop  all  laterals  at  the  first 
leaf,  and  encourage  a  few  early  fruits,  but  do  not 
allow  more  than  one  or  two  fruits  to  each  plant 
at  the  commencement,  and  cut  them  before  they 
attain  to  their  full  size.  Afford  a  top-dressing  to 
the  plants  when  roots  appear  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  but  avoid  overfeeding  until  the  plants 
come  into  full  bearing,  when  all  superfluous 
growths  should  be  removed,  and  the  others 
pinched  and  tied  in  when  necessary.  Afford 
ventilation  when  the  atmospheric  temperature  of 
the  house  is  at  75°,  if  only  for  a  short  time, 
increasing  the  amount  of  ventilation  as  the  tem- 
perature rises  to  80°.  Close  the  house  early  in 
the  afternoon  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  mois- 
ture, allowing  a  further  rise  to  85°  or  90°  after 
closing. 

Frame  Cucumbers. — Let  the  materials  be  got  in 
readiness  for  these.  The  bed  should  consist  of 
two  parts  leaves  and  one  part  of  stable  litter,  well 


mixed  together  by  frequent  turnings  before 
making  up  the  bed.  When  the  bed  has  been 
made,  form  a  ridge  or  place  mounds  of  soil,  one 
to  each  light  generally  being  enough.  Plant  out 
the  Cucumber  plants  as  soon  as  the  soil  has 
become  warmed  through,  or  at  a  temperature  of 
80°,  covering  up  the  pits  at  night  with  mats. 
Leave  a  "  chink  "  of  air  under  each  light  to  allow 
any  excessive  steam  from  the  manure  to  escape. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  MlLLEE,  Gardener  to  Lord   Henet  C. 
Bentinck. M.P.,  UudelleyHall,  Westmoreland. 

Herbaceous  Border. — To  prevent  the  strong- 
growing  perennial  Asters  from  getting  out  of 
bounds,  lilt  the  stools  at  least  every  second  year. 
Make  liberal  applications  of  manure,  and  replant 
a  portion  of  the  growths  taken  from  the  exterior  of 
the  clumps.  If  the  early  and  late-flowering  varie- 
ties are  planted  in  carefully  chosen  positions,  there 
will  be  flowers  continuously  from  July  until 
November.  Amongst  the  taller-growing  sorts 
A.  lajvis  Arcturns,  with  its  black  stems,  is  very 
distinct  and  effective.  The  variety  Coombe- 
fishacre  has  a  very  graceful  habit.  Dwarf- 
growing  early- flowering  sorts  are  most  useful  for 
massing,  especially  A.  acris  and  A.  dracunculoides, 
growing  from  2  to  3  feet  high ;  also  A.  Nova 
Belgii  "densus,"  with  its  compact  dense  heads  of 
deep  blue  flowers.  Aster  Thomsoni,  a  Himalayan 
plant,  is  grand  for  the  front  row,  being  of  neat 
and  refined  habit,  and  seldom  more  than  2  feet 
high.  It  has  large  pale  lilac-coloured  flowers,  and 
may  be  increased  by  seeds  or  by  cuttings  of  the 
shoots  taken  in  spring.  The  roots  may  not  be 
divided.  A.  Amellus  and  its  varieties,  about 
2  feet  high,  are  amongst  the  showiest,  and,  like 
A.  Thomsoni,  do  not  require  stakes.  The  remarks 
on  lifting  quickly-spreading  Asters  also  apply  to 
Rudbeekia  "Golden  Glow,"  Helianthus  "Miss 
Mellish,"  and  other  similar  plants.  When  the 
re-arrangement  of  the  border  has  been  completed, 
fork-in  a  good  dressing  of  manure  obtained  (if 
possible)  from  a  covered  yard. 

Eerbaceoxis  Phloxes  require  deep  rich  soil,  and 
if  the  stools  have  been  planted  two  years  or  more 
lift  them  for  division  and  replanting.  Discard 
very  old  stools  and  plant  clumps  of  newer 
varieties  from  reserve  quarter  in  their  places. 
Dwarf-growing  varieties  that  flower  late  are 
valuable. 

Anemone  japonica  and  the  variety  oI6a  should 
be  afforded  deep  soil,  and  may  be  increased  by 
division. 

Wigandia  macrophylla  and  W.  Vigieri. — Sow 
seeds  of  these  plants  in  heat,  and  prick  off  the 
seedlings  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled.  Pot 
them  on  when  they  are  ready  for  this,  using  rich 
soil  to  encourage  strong  growth.  Seeds  of 
Nicotianas  may  also  be  sown. 


THE    APIARY. 

BV  CIII.ORIS. 

To  make  Syrup. — Take  about  5  lb.  of  white 
sugar,  either  lump  or  granulated,  and  place  it  in 
three  pints  of  water ;  boil  well  so  as  to  get  out 
the  air,  for  air  causes  sugar  to  candy.  Much  has 
been  written  about  various  drugs,  which  it  is 
claimed  will  cure  or  prevent  foul  brood ;  but  it 
is  to  be  doxibted  whether  they  will  accomplish  this 
result,  and  it  will  be  well  to  omit  them  from  the 
syrup,  because  the  bees  are  never  in  a  hurry  to 
take  down  such  a  mixture.  Well-fed  bees  will 
not  leave  the  hive  during  bad  weather,  so  we 
gain  in  two  ways— there  is  less  leakage  by  death, 
and  breeding  proceeds  briskly  within. 

What  vessel  to  use.— Place  the  warm  syrup 
in  a  common  glass  jam-bottle,  filling  it  to  the 
brim ;  then  tie  two  or  three  thicknesses  of 
muslin  over  it.  Invert  the  bottle  over  the  feed- 
hole  and  cover  up  warmly,  so  as  not  to  allow  the 
heat  to  escape  from  the  cluster.  It  will  be  an 
advantage  to  place  under  the  bottle  a  block  of 
wood  about  5  an  inch  in  thickness,  with  a  hole  in 
the  centre  about  2  inches  wide.  Some  of  the 
books  on  bee-keeping  specially  warn  us  against 
using  any  but  cane  sugar.  Personally,  I  do  not 
think  it  matters  whether  the  sugar  be  cane  or 
beet.  I  have  tried  both,  and  can  see  no  difference 
in  the  results. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


cATTTRnw     TLi*.>     .(Socicte    FraDcaisc    d"Hor(icul- 
SATURDAY,    Mar.    4^     ture  do  Londres  Meeting. 


BALES  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

MONDAY  NEXT— 

Herbaceous  Plants,  Perennials.  Azaleas,  Roses, 
Liliuiiis.  &c.,  at  67  and  68,  Clieapside,  E.G.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 

WEDNESDAY,  NEXT— 

Palms,  Plants,  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Liliums, 
Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Border  Plants,  <ic  ,  at  67  and  68, 
Clieapside,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12  o'clock. 
— Cases  of  Lilies  from  Japan,  Azaleas.  Roses,  &c.,  at 
Stevens'  Rooms,  at  12. .'50  p.hi. 

FRIDAY  NEXT- 

Hardy  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  Roses,  Azaleas, 
North  American  Plants,  Liliums,  &c.,  at  67  and  68, 
■Cheapside,  E.C  ,  by  Protlieroe  &  Morris,  at  12.— 
imported  and  Establislied  Orchids,  at  67  and  68, 
Clieapside,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.30. 
iFor  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  colunms.) 


Average  Tesiferature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Cliiswicic 
—41-4'. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

luOSDOS .— Wednesday,  March  1  (6  p.m.);  Max.  a"; 
Min.  3.y. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  41,  Wellington  Street 
Covent  Garden,  Loudon.— r/i«rs(ia)/v  J/arc/i  2 
(10  A.M.) ;  Bar.,  2Ji) ;  Temp..  42°.  Weather- 
dull,  with  occasional  sunshine. 
Provikces.  — H'erfnesrfav,  March  1  (6  P.^r.) :  Max.  4X, 
W.  Coastof  England  ;  Min.  40',  Scarborough. 


Aosa  gigantea. 

■{See  Sitpplemenlcry 
Illustration.) 


In  1889  we  received  from 
Sir  George  King,  then  the 
Director  of  the  Calcutta 
Botanic  Garden,  somesceds 
of  this  noble  Rrss,  which  were  distributed 
among  those  lilfely  to  succeed  in  its  culture. 
Probably  seeds  were  distriliuted  from  other 
sources  also.  Mr.  Georce  Paul  informs  us 
that,  he  raised  seedlings  from  this  Rose,  but 
that  they  dampedoff;  and  the  same  fate  befell 
•others  raised  by  Mr.  Leach.  Some  disap- 
pointment has  been  felt  at  the  circumstance 
that  while  the  Rose  grows  with  the  greatest 
freedom,  as  at  Kew  and  flsewhere,  flowers 
have  only  very  rarely  been  produced.  Even- 
tually in  1808  Lord  Broigham  had  the  satis- 
faction of  flowering  the  plant  in  his  garden 
at  Cannes.  In  his  "List  of  Roses  now  in 
cultivation  at  the  Chateau  Eleonore  at 
Cannes,'  published  in  1898,  his  lordship 
mentions  the  plant  as  having  flowered  in 
his  garden  for  the  first  time  in  Europe  last 
month  [April,  l.^gs,  presumably^  He  gives 
a  photographic  representation  of  it,  and 
describes  it  as — 

"A  splendid  plant,  making  growths  of 
40  feet  or  more,  with  rambling  branches 
armed  with  irregular  prickles  of  moderate 
size,  often  in  pairs  at  base  of  loaves,  which 
are  about  .3  inches  long  and  glabrous. 
The  flowers  are  solitary,  about  0  inches  in 
•diameter — which  size  will  not  unlikely  be 
increased  when  the  plant  is  older  and 
stronger,  of  a  golden -white  with  yellow 
centre  containing  an  unusual  quantity  of 
pollen.  Petals  large,  broad,  imbricated ; 
disc  large,  styles  much  exserted,  free,  villous ; 
stamens  long.  The  most  desirable  and  by  far 
the  finest  single  Rose  I  have  ever  seen.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  very  hardy  and  is  subject  to 
mildew  [as  it  is  also  here].  The  bud  is 
long,  larger,  but  very  closely  resembles  that 
of  Madame  Marie  Lavalk'e,  and  of  a  pure 
gold  colour.  This  Rose  when  in  flower  should 
obviously  be  shaded,  as  the  sun  soon  extracts 
the  gold  from  the  blooms,  leaving  behind  a 
substitute  of  dirty  white.  At  a  short  distance 
the  flowers  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  a 
Clematis." 

Mr.  F.  Cant,  of  (Colchester,  also  succeeded 
in  flowering  it,  but  with  such  indifferent 
results  that  he  discarded  the  Rose  as  useless 
for  his  purposes. 


Then  came  Mr.  Leach,  the  gardener  to 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at  Albury, 
Surrey,  who  succeeded  in  1903  in  inducing 
the  plant  to  produce  two  flowers,  the  first  of 
which  was  just  on  6  inches  across.  In 
February,  1904,  the  same  specimen  produced 
about  a  dozen  flowers,  and  this  year  Mr. 
Leach  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  twenty- 
eight  blooms  on  his  plant,  some  of  which 
were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  Tuesday  last,  and  secured  for 
the  exhibitor  the  award  of  a  Cultural  Com- 
mendation and  a  Botanical  Certificate.  Mr. 
Leach  cultivates  the  plant  in  a  Peach- house, 
and  the  shoots  are  trained  down  on  the 
wires. 

The  colour  of  the  flowers  exhibited  was 
ivory-white,  and  the  foliage  showed  one 
more  pair  of  leaflets  to  each  leaf  than  is 
represented  in  our  illustration.  A  good 
figure  is  given  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  797:2  (September.  1901),  where  the  flowers 
are  shown  of  a  pale-primrose-yellow  colour, 
whilst  the  bud  has  the  golden  colour  men- 
tioned in  Lord  Brougham's  description. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  from  the  glow- 
ing descriptions  given  by  travellers,  and  such 
evidence  as  we  now  have,  that  this  is  indeed 
a  grand  Rose  and  amply  deserved  the  award 
made  to  it.  Induetimewe  doubt  not  we  shall 
discover  some  means  of  inducing  the  plant 
to  flower  more  freely.  Up  to  the  present, 
asMr.  HEMSLEYsays,  "every  possible  method 
of  propagation  has  been  tried  ineffectually 
in  order  to  obtain  flowers  more  freely  in 
this  country,  yet  it  flowers  profusely  on  the 
Riviera." 

Sir  George  Watt  was  the  first  to 
discover  this  Rose  (in  Manipur),  but 
the  name  R.  gigantea  was  first  published  by 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Collett,  who  found  the 
plant  in  the  Shan  Hills,  Upper  Burmah. 
More  recently  it  has  been  found  in  South- 
western China  by  Dr.  Henry  and  others. 
We  may  therefore  expect  considerable 
variation,  whilst  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
about  which  there  has  lieen  a  diversity  of 
statement,  would  naturally  differ  according 
to  varying  conditions  and  diverse  stages  of 
growth.  Sir  George  Watt  mentions  that 
the  fruit  is  edible,  as  large  as  a  small  Apple, 
and  that  it  is  sold  in  the  bazaars  of  Manipur 
State. 

Mr.  FiTZiiERr.ERT,  in  our  own  columns, 
May  2,  1903,  p.  :27x,  mentions  the  species  as 
hardy  in  South  Devon ;  and  we  have  heard 
of  it  as  grown  on  an  outside  wall  at  Reigate, 
Surrey. 

Rhododendrons     at     Singleton,     near 

SVS^ANSEA,  AND  AT  PENLLERGAEB.— Some  very 
fine  specimens  of  Himalayan  Ehododendrons  may 
be  seen  in  the  Singleton  Abbey  grounds,  belong- 
ing to  Lord  Swansea.  The  specimen  shown  in 
fig.  57  is  a  natural  hybrid  between  E.  Falconeri 
and  E.  niveum,  raised  from  seed  sent  to  Single- 
ton by  Colonel  Sykes,  "who  commenced  his  first 
expedition  to  the  Himalayas  in  about  the  year 
1848.  The  tree  is  30  feet  high,  and  20  feet 
in  diameter  across  the  branches.  At  the  time 
our  photograph  was  taken  the  plant  had  200 
heads  of  flowers,  which  in  size  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  E.  Falconeri,  but  they  are  tinged  with 
lilac  colour  when  they  first  open,  passing 
afterwards  to  white  or  nearly  ^hite.  Mr.  James 
Harris,  whose  photograph  appears  in  the  illus- 
tration, was  gardener  at  Singleton  for  many 
years,  and  has  now  a  nursery  at  Blackpill  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Among  the  most 
notable  Ehododendrons  at  Singleton  is  E.  bar- 


batum,  37  feet  high  and  15  feet  through.  This 
tree  is  wonderful  and  its  effect  handsome,  even  in 
winter,  but  when  in  flower  the  sight  must  be  one 
worth  a  long  journey  to  see.  It  generally  pro- 
duces about  400  heads  of  flowers.  Of  E.  Falconeri 
there  is  one  specimen  28  feet  high  and  15  feet 
through,  which  has  produced  on  one  or  more 
occasions  as  many  as  200  heads  of  flowers.  We 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Singleton  in  January, 
and  these  marvellous  Ehododendrons,  so  large 
that  their  individual  characters  are  well  de- 
veloped, provided  us  with  an  unusual  treat,  the 
foliage  of  E.  barbatum  and  other  species  being  bo 
handsome  that  the  absence  of  flowers  was  of  less 
consequence  than  one  would  have  expected.  There 
is  also  a  good  Pinetum  at  Singleton,  which  contains 
many  fine  specimens,  including  Tsuga  Mertens- 
iana  (Albertiana),  110  feet  high.  Lord  Swansea 
having  resided  abroad  for  the  past  three  years. 
Singleton  is  only  inhabited  by  caretakers,  but  we 
are  glad  to  find  that  although  little  brushing  up 
and  such-like  work  is  done  in  the  gardens,  the 
trees  are  looked  after  by  Mr.  Harris,  who  is  still 
retained  for  this  purpose  by  Lord  Swansea.  The 
extraordinary  climate  at  Singleton  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  we  were  able  to  gather  beautiful 
flowers  of  Grevillea  rosmarinifolia  on  January  14 
from  a  plant  growing  on  the  Castle  walls  exposed 
to  the  weather.  From  Singleton  we  drove  to 
Penllergaer,  the  residence  of  Sir  John  T. 
Llewelyn,  Bt.  In  the  beautiful  and  extensive 
gardens  there  Sir  John  has  an  exceedingly  rich 
collection  of  Ehododendrons,  including  most  of 
the  Himalayan  species  that  are  hardy  in  South 
Wales.  The  natural  undulations  at  Penllergaer, 
the  immense  lake  and  other  features,  are 
remarkable,  and  the  spot  is  an  ideal  one  for  the 
cultivation  of  Ehodendrons  and  Bamboos,  which 
Sir  John  has  made  his  special  favourites.  The 
magnificent  Bamboos  are  a  revelation  to  those 
who  have  never  seen  the  effect  they  are  capable 
of  producing  in  favourable  localities,  where 
care  is  given  to  the  selection  of  positions 
in  which  the  plants  will  liave  the  benefit  of 
shelter.  Mr.  Warmington,  the  gardener  at 
Penllergaer,  has  been  at  the  place  so  long  he  has 
seen  most  of  the  rarer  plants  grow  up,  and  evi- 
dently shares  the  enthusiasm  his  employer  has 
for  their  cultivation. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exami- 
nations for  School  Teachers,  1905. — The 
Eojal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  an  ex- 
amination in  Cottage  and  Allotment  Gardening 
on  Wednesday,  April  5,  1905.  This  examination 
is  intended  for,  and  will  be  confined  to.  Elemen- 
tary and  Technical  School  Teachers.  The  general 
conduct  of  the  examination  will  be  on  the  same 
lines  as  that  of  the  more  general  examination, 
except  in  obvious  points  to  which  they  would 
not  apply.  Intending  candidates  are  requested 
to  send  in  their  names  early  in  March.  A 
Silver-gUt  Flora  Medal  will  be  awarded  to  the 
candidate  gaining  the  highest  number  of  marks, 
and  each  candidate  will  receive  a  Certificate  of 
the  class  in  which  he  has  passed. 

General   Examination. — The   Society  s 

Annual  Examination  in  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, April  12,  1905.  A  copy  of  the  syllabus, 
covering  both  examinations,  will  be  sent  to  any 
person  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  and  directed 
envelope.  Questions  set  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Examinations,  1893 — 1904,  may 
also  be  obtained  at  the  Society's  Offices,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  price  Is.  6ii. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Pro- 
vident Society.— The  annual  general  meeting 
of  this  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Caledonian 
Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  W.C,  on  Monday, 
March  13,  1905,  at  8  p.m.  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright 
will  preside. 
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Early  Cabbages. — Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons 
bave  forwarded  to  us  the  following  letter  from  a 
correspondent : — "  I  cut  and  sold  some  Webb's 
Emperor  Cabbage  on  February  18.  The  seed 
was  sown  in  July,  and  planted-out  in  the  open 
field  in  September.  Is  this  a  record  ?  F.  Edgar, 
Golden  Hill  Dairy,  Chilton  Polden,  Bridgwater." 

The    Dean    of    American    Commercial 

Horticulture. — The  Country  Oentleman  gives 
.a  portrait  of  George  Ellwano.er,  founder  of  the 
■house  of  Ellwano.er  &  Barry,  Eochester,  N.T., 
now  carried  on  by  the  sons  of  the  original 
partners.  Mr.  Ellwangeb  was  born  December  2, 
1816,  at  Gross-Heppach,  Wurtemburg,  the  son  of 
a  Grape-grower :  studied  horticulture  for  four 
_years  at  Stuttgart ;  emigrated  to  Rochester  in 
1835,  and  four  years  later  bought  the  nurseries 
■ol  Eetnolds  &  Bateham,  gradually  adding  to 
them  until  now  the  Mount  Hope  establishment 
■covers  over  600  acres.  The  partnership  with 
Mr.  Barkt  was  formed  in  1840,  and  continued 
until  that  gentleman's  lamented  death  just 
fifty  years  later.  In  1816  Mr.  Ellwanger 
"married  a  daughter  of  General  Micah  Brooks, 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  western  New  York.  Four 
Gonjs  were  born  of  this  marriage,  who  received 
the  advantages  of  education  afforded  in  the  best 
schools  and  colleges  of  this  country,  and  of 
extended  study  and  travel  in  Europe. 

Colonial   Exhibition    at   the    Crystal 

Palace.— The  Trinidad  Btdhtin  of  Miscdlaneons 
Information  for  January  mentions  that  an  exhi- 
ibitionof  Colonial  and  Indian  produce  will  be  held 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  this  summer.  The  Legis- 
lature of  Trinidad  has  voted  the  sum  of  ,£1,500  to 
he  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  his  Excellency 
Sir  Henrt  Moore  Jackson,  K.C'.M.G.,  has  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  deal  with  the  matter. 
jProfessor  Cakmodt  has  been  elected  chairman 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Hart  secretary  of  the  Committee. 
A  space  of  1,500  square  feet  has  been  applied  for. 
Intending  exhibitors  should  communicate  with 
'the  Secretary  at  once. 

Destruction  of  Moles.— Carbon  bisulphide 
is  an  effectual  means  of  destroying  or  driving 
away  moles.  'With  a  sharp  spade  cut  through 
the  mole-hill,  and  expose  the  opening  of  the 
shaft  of  the  little  animal's  mine  ;  pour  about  an 
ounce  of  the  bisulphide  down  the  hole,  imme- 
diately replace  the  earth,  and  stamp  it  down  firm. 
•This  method  has  proved  effectual  in  ridding 
■gardens  of  the  presence  of  moles,  and  shoiild  be 
■effective  also  in  pastures.  Of  course,  care  must 
■  'be  taken  that  no  naked  light  be  brought  near  the 
Jjisulphide,  even  a  pipe  alight  might  be  sufficient 
to  cause  an  explosion.  I  have  also  found 
bisulphide  useful  for  destroying  wasps  in  their 
nests.  J,  0.  Braithwaite,  Chingford,  January  20, 
i905,  in  Pharmaceutical  Journal. 

"The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society." — Three  parts  in  one,  dated 
December,  1904,  have  just  reached  us.  Naturally 
the  triple  part  is  very  bulky,  and  the  contents 
are  so  copious  and  so  varied  that  neither  the 
time  nor  the  space  at  our  disposal  is  adequate 
to  do  it  justice.  He  would  be  a  rapacious  Fellow 
indeed  who  did  not  consider  that  he  got  the  full 
*7alue  of  his  subscription  in  the  Journal  alone. 
We  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  statement  that 
the  present  part  contains  many  of  the  papers 
Tead  before  the  Society,  and  even  those  discussed 
at  the  social  gatherings  of  the  Horticultural 
Club.  When  we  say  that  in  the  latter  category 
are  included  a  paper  by  Sir  J.  Llk-weltn  on  Eho- 
dodendrons,  and  one  by  Sir  George  Watt  on 
Indian  Primulas,  we  shall  give  our  readers  an  in- 
■dication  of  the  value  of  the  publication  before  us. 
Dr.  Cooke's  memoir  on  Plant  Pests,  with  its  illus- 
trations, will,  we  hope,  be  issued  separately.  The 
analysis  of  current  periodicals,  which  has  been  so 
useful    a    feature    in   recent   issues,  is   on    this 


occasion  crowded  out.  The  celebration  of  the 
Centenary,  the  opening  of  the  Hall  by  the  King 
and  Queen,  and  the  timely  gift  of  the  garden  at 
Wisley,  are  duly  recorded,  so  that  this  part  will 
have  a  special  historical  value  as  a  record.  By 
some  mischance  the  portrait  of  Eobert  Fortune 
at  p.  222  is  given  instead  of  that  of  David 
Douglas  ;  and  as  it  would  seem  from  the  legend 
that  the  mistake  was  attributable  to  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  we  are  obliged  in  self-defence  to 
call  attention  to  the  error,  and  also  in  order  that 


tion  with  the  occasion  the  Society  has  published 
a  pamphlet  descriptive  of  its  vigorous  life  and 
good  work,  especially  in  the  advocacy  of  the 
abolition  of  needless  restrictions  connected  with 
the  phylloxera  scare,  and  in  the  promotion  of 
free  trade  in  horticulture.  This  is  a  pleasant 
souvenir  of  the  Ghent  horticulturists,  and  the 
portraits  contained  in  it  add  to  its  interest. 

The  Fruit  Industry,  —  The  Departmental 
Committee  appointed  by  Lord   Onslow  to  enquire 


Fig.  57.— rhododendron   hybrid  (R.  FALrONERI   X   R.   niveu.m) 
AT   SINGLETON,   NEAR  SWAN.SEA. 

Height  Ki  teet ;  dUvmelev  of  branches  20  foef.    Flowers  tinted  with  lilac  at  llr.st.  but  passing  to  white  or 

nearly  white.    (See  p.  !."}(>.) 


it  may  be  duly  corrected.  The  amount  of  work 
entailed  on  the  Secretary  in  the  preparation  of 
this  volume  can  only  be  rightly  estimated  by 
those  who  have  personal  experience  of  like  cha- 
racter. The  Society  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
that  is  beyond  repayment. 

Chambre  SYiSDICALE  des  Horticulteurs 
BelgeS. — In  the  present  year  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Chambre  Syn- 
dicale  des  Hortioilteurs  Beiges  occurs.    In  connec- 


into  and  report  upon  the  fruit  industry  of  Great 
Britain  held  sittings  on  the  21st  to  the  2tth  Inst. 
The  following  members  were  present: — Mr. 
A.  S.  T.  Griffith-Boscawen.M.P.  (Chairman);  Col. 
Long,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  W.  Kadcliffe-Cooke,  Mr. 
Monro,  Mr.  Hodge,  Mr.  Vinson.  Dr.  Somerville, 
Mr.  P.  Spencer  Pickering,  M  A.,  F.E.S.,  the  Eev. 
W.  Wilks,  M.A ,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Garnsey 
(Secretary).  The  Committee  had  under  their 
consideration  the  draft  report  prepared  by  the 
Chairman. 
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"The  Garden  City." — We  have  received  a 
copy  of  The  Garden  City,  the  official  organ  of  the 
Garden  City  Association.  This  company  has  been 
formed,  as  many  readers  know,  *'  to  develop  an 
estate  of  about  3,800  acres,  between  Hitchin  and 
Baldock,"  for  industrial  and  residential  purposes, 
with  speciil  reference  to  sanitary  and  aesthetic 
requirements.  The  magazine  djais  with  matters 
connected  with  the  Association,  is  edited  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  NoRTHCKOFT,  aud  can  be  obtained  from 
SiMPKiN,  Marshall  &  Co.,  23,  Paternoster  Row. 

Geo.  Monro,  Ltd.,  Concert.  — The  ninth 
annuil  Bohemian  concert  was  held  at  the  Queen's 
Hall,  Lmgham  Place,  W.,  on  the  23rd  uU.  Mr. 
Geo.  Monro  presided,  and  was  supported  by 
Messrs.  Assbee,  Joseph  Eochford,  John  Eochford, 
H.  B.  May,  —  Pollard,  P.  E.  Kay,  and  others. 
The  attendance  numbered  about  1,700  persons, 
and  a  very  enjoyable  evening  was  spent.  The 
band  of  tlie  Grenadier  Guards,  under  the  con- 
ductorship  of  Mr.  A.  Williams,  Mus.Bac,  was 
present,  and  the  company  was  also  entertained  by 
Miss  Carrie  Tubb,  Messrs.  Chas.  Saunders,  Phil 
Eay,  Walter  Graham,  Will  Edwards,  &c.  On 
referring  to  a  copy  of  the  balance-sheet  for  last 
year,  we  find  that  the  receipts  were  approxi- 
mately £180,  and  donations  were  given  to  the 
following  charitable  institutions  :  —  Gardeners' 
Eoyal  Benevolent  Institution,  iC  Cs  ;  Wholesale 
Fruit  and  Potato  Trades  Benevolent  Society, 
£G  Gs. ;  th3  Sargic.xl  Aid  Society,  Mi  2s ;  and 
Charing  Cross  Hospital,  £,2  2s.  Grants  of  £1  Is. 
each  were  made  to  the  Geo.  Monro,  Ltd.,  Pension 
Fund,  and  Geo.  Monro,  Ltd.,  Outing  Fund.  In 
view  of  the  good  work  thus  done,  it  is  gratifying 
to  hear  from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Baker,  that 
it  is  expected  the  recent  concert  will  prove  to 
have  been  a  greater  success  than  any  of  its 
predecessors. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  bi/  his  Correspm\dcnts. ) 
WILD  GARDEN. — Gunnera  manicata  requires  a 
damp  but  sunny  and  sheltered  situation.  It 
thrives  in  soil  containing  much  decayed  vegetable 
matter  and  should  be  afforded  rich  top- dressings. 
Spirsea  gigantea  furnishes  a  fine  eilect  in  July, 
with  flower  and  stem  from  4  to  10  feet  high, 
and  it  revels  in  a  moist  place.  Other  vigorous 
and  easily-grown  plants  are  Aralia  californica, 
Bocconia  cordata,  Cephalaria  tartarica,  Crambe 
cordifolia,  Echinops  in  variety,  Ferulas,  Hera- 
cleum  giganteum.  Inula  Helenium,  Mulgediiim 
giganteum.  Polygonums,  Eudbeckias,  Rodgersia 
podophylla,  Saxifraga  peltita,  Senecio  clivorum. 
Telekia  speciosa.  Acanthus,  &c.   W.  A.  Miller. 

APPLIANCE  TO  PREVENT  DRIP. — Noticing  the 
illustrations  and  remarks  by  Mr.  Brewer  on 
p.  86,  I  will  give  a  short  description  of  the 
method  I  employ  here  with  the  same  object  in 
view,  as  I  think  that  in  many  ways  it  is  an  im- 
provement on  the  side  headings  illustrated  as 
being  fixed  halfway  up  the  principals  or  rafters. 
In  our  case  the  sash-bars  as  well  as  the  principals 
have  been  treated,  and  the  light  false  bottom, 
specimen  of  which  I  enclose  (see  fig.  58),  answers 
admirably,  as  it  catches  and  carries  off  all  drip. 


TREES    AND    SHRUDS. 


ERICA  VEITCHII  X. 
On  February  14  last  Messrs.  E.  Veitch  &  Son, 
of  Exeter,  exhibited  under  this  name  a  shrub  at 
the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Hall  in  Vincent  Square. 
It  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  at  its  best,  for 
only  a  few  of  the  flowers  were  open.  But  know- 
ing the  plant  as  I  have  done  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  I  can  testify  to  its  great  beauty.  It 
has,  I  believe,  been  in  the  Exeter  nursery  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  no  doubt  originated  there. 
It  was  sent  to  Kew  a  few  years  ago  to  be  named, 
and  although  it  was  seen  to  be  closely  allied  to 
Erica  lusitanica  (codonodes)  and  to  E.  arborea, 
it  could  not  be  identified  with  either.  As  it  is  in 
several  respects  intermediate  between  those  two 
species,  the  presumption  is  that  it  is  a  hybrid. 
Both  these  Heaths  have  long  been  cultivated  in 
the  Exeter  nursery,  and  the  hybridising  was  no 
doubt  the  work  of  bees  or  other  insects. 

Messrs.  Veitch  presented  a  plant  to  Kew,  and 
this  has  grown  and  flowered  weU.  Last  spring  it 
was  in  flower  for  quite  three  months,  and  when 
regarded  as  an  ornamental  shrub  may  be  said  to 
have  eclipsed  both  its  parents.  The  flowers  are 
pale  pink,  and  whilst  they  are  intermediate  in 
shape  between  the  cylindrical  ones  of  E.  lusitanica, 
and  the  shorter  rounded  ones  of  E.  arborea,  they 
bear  a  closer  similarity  to  the  former.  In  habit, 
on  the  o'.her  hand,  E.  Veitchii  follows  the  latter. 
It  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  combined  to  some 
extent  the  greater  flower  beauty  of  E.  lusitanica 
with  the  better  habit  of  E.  arborea. 

In  regard  to  its  hardiness  it  will,  I  expect,  be 
at  least  as  hardy  as  its  parents.  Neither  of  these 
has  suffered  at  Kew  since  the  great  frost  of  ten 
years  ago.  But  my  experience  is  that  20°  of  frost 
or  thereabouts,  whilst  not  injurious  for  a  single 
night  or  so,  are  fatal  to  these  species  if  they  are 
of  longer  continuance.  W.  J.  Bean. 


Fig.  .58.- 


-ANOTHER  APPLIANCE  TO   PREVENT   "DRIP 
IN  PLANT-HOUSES. 


from  condensation  or  otherwise,  which  may  col- 
lect at  any  portion  of  the  bar ;  and  being  light  in 
construction  and  nicely  beaded,  it  adds  to  rather 
than  detracts  from  the  appearance  of  a  plain 
sash-bar.  Shortly,  the  contrivance  is  that  a 
false  bottom,  beaded  on  the  underside  and 
double- grooved  on  the  top,  is  fixed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sash-bar,  so  that  the  drip  on  either  side 
the  bar  has  a  groove  of  its  own  to  conduct  it  to 
or  near  the  bottom  of  each  bar,  where  it  can  drop 
clear  of  plants  and  woodwork  and  do  no  harm  to 
anything.  Both  sash-bars  and  false  bottoms  are 
afforded  a  coat  of  paint  at  the  point  of  junction 
immediately  before  the  latter  are  fixed,  conse- 
quently a  water-tight  joint  is  made,  and  the 
drip-bars  should  last  for  many  years  in  good, 
condition.  J.  C.  Tallach,  Shipley  Gardens, 
Derbyshire, 

"  THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY." — In  spite  of  the  President's 
reply  to  Mr.  Elwes'  comments  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing on  the  issues  of  the  Society's  Journal,  I  think 
thebulkof  theFellows,  unfortunately  the  quiescent 
ones,  hold  with  Mr.  Elwes  that  the  Journal  is  un- 
duly large  and  greatly  overdone  with  matter.  So 
much  is  this  the  case  that  not  one  Fellow  in  a 
thousand  can  peruse  the  parts  right  through,  and 
that  neglect  to  read  them  which  is  so  common, 
whilst  induced  by  the  exceeding  bulk  of  each 
issue,  is  greatly  aided  by  the  practice  of  issuing 
the  books  with  uncut  edges,  so  that  the  labour  in 
cutting  the  leaves  is  too  great  for  busy  people  to 
undertake.     What  wonder,  then,  if  large  numbers 


of  the  Journal  are  put  on  one  side  and  never 
looked  into.  To  issue  books  in  that  way,  how- 
ever interesting  their  contents,  does  not  help  the  So- 
ciety, nor  does  it  advance  horticulture.  When  the 
various  issues  of  our  fine  gardening  Press  are  to 
hand  they  are  eagerly  scanned  and  read.  There  is 
not  a  wearying  excess  of  matter,  it  is  largely  of 
current  procedure,  and  the  paper  edges  are  neatly 
cut  [to  the  great  detriment  of  the  appearance]. 
No  bibliophile  asks  that  these  papers  be  sent 
out  uncut,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Journal  a. 
few  are  permitted  to  dominate  the  Council, 
and  thus,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  those 
who  would  like  to  read  their  Journals,  the 
issues,  instead  of  being  guillotined,  are  sent  out 
uncut.  The  cost  of  the  Journal  is  also  a  heavy 
one.  At  the  annual  meeting  it  was  said  that 
only  one  issue  of  the  Journal  took  place  last  year ; 
yet  the  cost  appears  in  the  Expenditure  Account 
as  over  .£1,200,  presximably  for  one  issue.  If 
three  issues  are  to  come  into  the  accounts  for 
the  present  year  at  the  same  ratio,  the  cost  must 
be  the  large  sum  £3,600.  Surely  that  is  far  too 
much  to  expend  on  such  publications !  Two- 
issues  yearly  are  ample,  and  if  of  one-half  the 
bulk,  so  much  of  the  matter  being  condensed' 
such  as  busy  people  could  manage  to  read,  the 
gain  all  rovmd  would  be  great.  A  Fellow. 

APPLE  LADY  HENNIKER.  —  Eeferring  to  the 
remarks  by  "  E.  M."  (see  p.  115)  on  this  valuable 
Apple,  I  may  say  that  here  it  was  at  its  best  by  j  I 
the  middle  of  November,  and  by  the  third  week  « | 
in  December  it  was  quite  unfit  for  dessert.  The 
tree  here  is  a  standard,  and  is  almost  the  only 
tree  free  from  American  blight.  The  soil  is  a. 
shallow  loam  resting  on  mild  clay,  which  is  some- 
times called  soft  sand.  F.  G.  Brewer,  Grange' 
Gardens,  Brentwood,  Essex. 

THE  CUCUMBER  "  SPOT." — Mr.  Ward's  letter 
on  p.  150  is  interesting  so  far  as  the  theories  he 
advances  may  be  the  means  of  throwing  some 
light  on  the  causes  which  predispose  the  plants 
to  an  attack  of  the  disease.  It  is  by  intelligent 
and  watchful  observation  of  the  growth  of  this 
plant  during  the  summer  by  expert  and  practical 
growers  like  Mr.  Ward  that  it  is  possible  to  find 
out  the  cause  of  its  visitation.  Once  the  cause  is 
found  then  we  may  hope  with  some  confidenc& 
that  a  remedy  will  soon  follow.  Mr.  Ward 
advances  the  proposition  that  the  most  favoirr- 
able  time  for  its  attack  is  when  the  plants 
have  been  bearing  for  nine  or  ten  weeks,  and  are- 
consequently  weakened  by  the  heavy  crops  they 
have  borne.  This  is  a  theory  that  I  think  would 
be  endorsed  by  most  practical  growers ;  but  un- 
fortunately for  theories,  be  they  ever  so  sound' 
and  good,  once  they  come  into  contact  with  facts,, 
they  often  vanish  into  thin  air.  [Then  they  are> 
not  theories.  Ed.]  Last  summer,  visiting  a  large 
grower  who  has  been  a  great  sufferer  from  the 
ravages  of  this  pest,  he  assured  me  that  once  the 
fungus  had  obtained  a  lodgment  in  a  garden,  its. 
subsequent  attacks  in  the  following  years  were 
considerably  earlier  each  season,  irrespective  of 
any  apparent  condition  under  which  they  may  be- 
growing.  In  illustration  of  this  point  he  showed 
me  some  young  plants  in  pots  with  only  three  or 
four  leaves  on  them .  and  growing  in  a  house  well 
isolated  from  any  other  Cucumbers  that  were 
suffering  from  this  fatal  "  spot."  After  battling 
against  its  ravages  for  two  or  three  years  he  has. 
been  compelled  to  give  up  Cucumber  cultivation  al- 
together. Mr.  Ward  further  suggests  a  preventive 
in  the  shape  of  vaporising  the  Cucumber-houses 
with  sulphur  once  a  fortnight  from  the  end  of 
April  until  they  have  done  bearing,  when  he  truly 
says  that  every  particle  of  leaf  and  stem  g^o^vtb 
will  be  finely  and  evenly  covered  with  the  sulphur 
deposit.  Mr.  Ward  might  have  added  that  so  would 
the  flowers  of  the  embryo  Cucumber  and  also  the> 
Cucumber  itself.  This  deposit  would  certainly  not- 
help  the  fertilisation  of  the  flowers,  neitherwouldit- 
enhance  the  selling  value  of  the  fruit,  so  that  if 
the  remedy  suggested  proved  effective  in  pre- 
venting an  attack  the  resulting  injurious  conse- 
quences to  the  crop  would  more  than  overbalance--: 
any  good  attained.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Ward  thafc- 
the  directions  given  by  Mr.  Geo.  Massee  for  it» 
prevention  (which  he  quotes)  appear  on  the-; 
face  somewhat  fanciful  and  impracticable,, 
but  so  have  many  other  scientific  researchea. 
which   have   ultimately  proved  of   great   valuer  j 
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■One  grower  I  know  is  carrying  out  the  experi- 
•ment,  tlie  result  of  which  I  shall  follow  with 
much  interest.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  subject  of 
so  serious  import  to  commercial  horticulture  in 
England  is  well  worthy  of  the  serious  thought 
«,n(i  research  of  the  proposed  experimental  station 
■at  Wisley.  Ow&n  Thomas. 

ARUNDINARIA  NOBILIS.  —  Some  time  ago 
you  published  an  article  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Otto 
Stapf,  of  Kew,  m  which  he  stated  that  the  plant 
named  by  me  Arundinaria  nobilis  is  identical 
■with  Arundinaria  Falconer!.  I  was  abroad  at  the 
time,  bad  no  means  of  verifying  Dr.  Stapf's  state- 
ments, and,  under  the  attack  of  so  great  an 
authority,  could  only  bow  my  head  meekly  and 
remain  silent.  I  was  at  Kew  last  week,  and  Mr. 
Bean  then  showed  me  the  plant  from  which  Dr. 
Stapf  drew  his  conclusions.  It  is  a  plant  of  Arun- 
dinaria Falconeri  sent  as  a  gift  to  Kew  under  a 
wrong  name,  and  no  more  like  what  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  once  called  in  a  letter  to  me,  "your  weU- 
named  Arundinaria  nobilis,"  than  an  Elm  is  like 
an  Oak.  Eedesdale. 

CRANBERRIES     FOR     MARKET     SUPPLY.  —  In 

reference  to  "  Bramble's "  inquiry  under  the 
above  heading,  at  p.  126,  I  may  say  that  I  had  a 
bushel  or  two  of  surplus  Cranberries  to  dispose  of 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  leading  salesman  in  Covent  Garden, 
with  whom  I  had  previous  dealings,  in  reply  to 
■one  asking  if  there  Were  a  demand  for  English- 
igrown  Cranberries,  saying  that  there  was  "  no 
■sale  [for  them."  However,  I  see  in  this  day's 
dssue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  that  Cranberries 
■are  quoted  in  the  wholesale  market  list  (p.  127) 
at  13s.  per  box — for  American  fruit,  I  suppose. 
JSTot  knowing  the  size  of  the  box,  one  is  unable  to 
say  whether  the  price  is  such  as  would  justify  a 
man  in  embarking  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Cranberry  on  a  large  scale  in  this  country  as 
*■''  Bramble  "  has  intimated  his  intention  of  doing, 
but  I  should  say  emphatically,  "  No."  However,  if 
*'  Bramble  "  should  be  the  possessor  of  some  acres 
■of  low-lying  moist  bog-land  that  would  not 
produce  anything  else  profitably,  he  might  plant 
it  with  Cranberries  this  spring  and  await  results. 
<!3ertainly  the  initial  cost  of  plants  and  planting 
would  not  be  very  heavy,  and  the  plants  grow  and 
■cover  the  ground  quickly  when  placed  in  suit- 
able land,  the  soil  being  made  nice  and  firm 
4ibout  the  individual  plants.  The  gathering 
■of  the  berries,  say  in  October,  is  tedious 
work,  but,  as  a  rule,  labour  is  cheap  and  plenti- 
tful  in  rural  districts  at  that  time  of  the  year. 
The  only  cultivation  required  after  planting  is  to 
keep  the  ground  uniformly  moist,  pegging  down 
the  shoots  as  they  extend  their  growths  in 
■order  to  keep  tliem  close  on  the  surface 
and  thereby  iudxice  them  to  root  therein  as 
■well  as  to  prevent  them  being  blown  about  by 
the  wind.  No  other  plants  in  the  shape  of  Sedge, 
Heather,  Ac,  should  be  allowed  to  grow  among 
the  Cranberry  plants  ;  they  should  be  pulled  up 
with  the  hands,  not  hoed  up  on  any  account,  as 
the  use  of  the  hoe  would  be  injurious  to  the 
^surface-rooting  trailing  shoots  of  the  Cranberry 
If  the  plants  are  set  out  [in  rows  'r*]  about 
^3  ?]  feet  apart  they  will  soon  cover  the  inter- 
vening spaces.  The  plant  may  be  propagated  by 
euttings,  layers,  and  by  dividing  the  roots. 
The  fruit  makes  excellent  tarts  and  pre- 
■serves,  for  which  purpose  large  quantities  are 
■bottled  annually  in  tlie  autumn  in  some  private 
■places  in  this  country.  Seeing  that  large 
quantities  of  the  Cranberry  are  imported  annually 
from  North  America  there  is,  after  all,  a  possi- 
tiility  of  "  Bramble  "  in  the  circumstances  indi- 
■cated  turning  his  bog-land  to  profitable  account. 
■S.  W.  Ward,  Rayleigh. 

SEED-PACKING.  —  My  experience  of  seed- 
ipacking  is  small  iu  comparison  with  that 
■of  such  authorities  as  Mr.  Watson  and  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.  At  the  same  time  I  have  re- 
ceived seeds  from  the  tropics,  collected  on  the 
Himalayas  of  India,  the  Andes  of  South  America, 
and  some  of  our  West  Indian  islands,  also  from 
well  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  In  each  case  they 
were  contained  in  paper  packets,  afterwards 
sewn  up  in  caUco  bags,  and  they  arrived  here 
at  various  seasons  through  the  post  and  carried 
by  the  steamship  companies.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  seeds    have    germinated  successfully. 


Several  varieties  of  Primula  from  the  Himalayas 
came  up  remarkably  well.  Seeds  of  Bignonia  and 
allied  species  lose  their  vitality  more  quickly  than 
many  on  account  of  the  small  amount  of  substance 
containedin  the  seeds.  Seeds  ripened  in  the  tropics 
have  less  moisture  in  them  than  our  own,  hence 
the  desirability  of  thorough  maturation  and  ' 
elimination  of  moisture  from  seeds  sent  to  those 
parts  from  here.  W.  R.  Clarke,  Aston  Eoicant 
Gardens,  Oxon. 

AN  IMPROVED  MUSHROOM  BENCH.  —  When 
calling  on  Mr.  Bannister  recently,  at  Westbury- 
on-Trym,  he  showed  me  his  method  of  supporting 
his  Mushroom  beds.  Instead  of  the  usual  slate 
or  wooden  benches  in  the  house,  those  beds  above 
the  floor  of  the  house  rested  on  a  wire  frame, 
with  a  mesh  of  about  2  inches.  With  a  layer  of 
turf  over  the  wire-work  before  placing  in  the 
manure,  he  is  able,  when  the  beds  are  in  bearing, 
to  pull  Mushrooms  from  the  underside  as  well  as 
from  the  top  of  the  bed,  also  from  the  side  near 
the  path  in  the  house.  Most  gardeners  know  how 
Mushrooms  will  heave  themselves  through  any 
small  space  when  the  spawn  "  runs,"  and  this 
arrangement  of  a  wire  base  facilitates  the  work- 
ing through  of  the  Mushrooms,  and  doubtless 
increases  the  yield.  T.  H.  Slade. 

MANURE      FOR      PEACH      TREES. — Mr.   W.   H. 

Clarke  stated  on  p.  119  th.-xt  trees  growing  in 
light  or  gravelly  soils  "  should  be  examined,  and 
if  the  roots  are  iu  the  least  degree  dry  afford 
them  a  soaking  with  manure  water  from  the 
farmyard."  But  if  farmyard  drainings  be  applied 
to  roots  that  are  at  all  dry  tliey  are  apt  to  harm  the 
fibres  and  to  excite  the  growth  of  the  tree  too 
much  in  spring.  Such  manure-water  is  too  rich 
in  nitrogen  for  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  when 
in  a  dormant  state,  and  should  only  be  applied 
after  the  stoning  is  completed,  and  then  only  if 
the  tree  is  carrying  a  full  crop  of  fruit.  The 
trees  should  then  be  given  a  good  soaking  with 
clear  water,  afterwards  applying  the  manure- 
water.  At  the  same  period  they  may  also  be 
given  a  little  chemical  fertiliser  at  alternate 
waterings.  But  when  the  fruits  have  been 
gathered  no  more  manure  should  be  given. 
A  Reader. 

CAMELLIA  RETICULATA.— I  enclose  a  flower  of 
this  species,  which  is  distinct  in  appearance  of 
growth  and  in  size  to  any  Camellia  grown. 
The  semi-double  flowers  often  attain  to  9  inches 
in  diameter  ;  the  colour  is  bright  rose,  and  the 
numerous  stamens  add  much  to  their  attractive 
appearance.  It  flowers  very  freely  v.'hen  planted 
in  equal  parts  of  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-soil,  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  sand ;  a  little  soot  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  plant.  W.  Thorpe,  Gardener  to  J.  M. 
Collett,  Esq.,  Hilljield,  Gloucester. 

EARLY  PEACHES  (see  also  pp.  55,  91, 106, 129). 
— Why  do  early  Peach-trees  drop  their  buds  ? 
Some  gardeners  say  that  it  is  the  result  of  over- 
ripening  of  the  wood,  and  advise  shading  the 
trees  in  the  summer  after  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered,  but  sometimes  tliere  is  the  same  trouble 
in  the  late  houses,  where  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  the  wood  ripe  enough.  My  experience 
leads  me  to  think  that  bud  dropping  is  caused  by 
insufficient  root  action.  Slow,  insuflicient  root 
action  is  brought  about  in  several  ways  ;  first,  by 
under-watering;  second,  by  leaving  the  borders 
too  long  without  renewing  the  soil,  either  or  both 
of  which  reasons  will  prevent  the  trees  from 
making  sufficient  fibrous  roots  yearly.  Thirdly, 
by  over-watering,  which  causes  the  border  to 
become  an  inert  mass  of  soil,  with  a  temperature 
that  is  too  low  to  stimulate  the  roots  into  growth, 
John  Bates,  Ilanlcy,  Staffs. 

I   did    not    mention    planted-out  trees, 

for  they  behave  dift'erently  to  pot  trees.  We 
have  planted-out  trees  as  well  as  pot  trees,  in 
all  some  nineteen  varieties,  but  the  only  ones 
that  fail  in  pots  or  otherwise  are  Alexander, 
Amgden  June,  and  Hale's  Early.  With  regard  to 
the  question  of  affording  plenty  of  water  to  tlie 
roots  of  Peach;trees  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
months,  I  think  every  gardener  will  admit  this 
is  necessary.  If  Mr.  Barks  will  visit  these 
gardens  during  those  months  I  think  he  will  agree 
that  our  trees  are  supplied  with  sufficient  water. 
I  have  iu  my  possession  a  copy  of  a  paper  read 


before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  "  Pot 
Fruit  Culture,"  by  the  best  authority  on  the  ■ 
subject,  and  if  any  of  my  friends  would  like  to 
see  it  I  shall  be  happy  to  let  them  have  it,  and 
they  will  see  that  these  particular  varieties  are 
condemned  for  early  forcing  in  pots.  Thos. 
Tonilinson,  Tower  House  Gardens,  Streathc.w, 
S.W. 

■ The  commonest  cause  of  bud  dropping    s 

probably  dryness  at  the  roots,  and  the  consequent 
check  at  some  time  or  other  of  nutriment  to  t!  e 
buds.  A  badly  drained  or  imperfectly  ma  "e  . 
border  containing  subsoil  of  a  cold  retenti'.  e 
nature  is  also  sufficient  to  cause  the  evil,  which 
may  be  aggravated  by  over- watering.  Another  .'re- 
quent  cause  is  the  manner  many  fruit-houses  are, 
under  compulsion, stocked  with  Chrysanthemums  ; 
in  the  autumn  and  winter  months.  Not  only 
are  these  plants  ^vatered  with  liquid  containirg 
strong  chemical  manures  greatly  injurious  to  tl  e 
trees,  but  the  ventilate) s  are  partially  closed  in 
hard  weather,  and  fire-heat  is  employtd  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  ChrysanthemuiL- 
blooms.  In  early-forced  houses  this  is  a  most' 
pernicious  habit,  for  this  reason,  when  the  plants 
are  cleared  the  house  is  ia)mediately  thrown  open  , 
to  all  winds  and  weather,  with  the  idea  of  giving 
the  Peach-trees  a  rest.  During  the  time  the 
Chrysanthemums  were  there  the  trees  or  roots 
became  active,  and  the  check  occasioned  by  the  lower 
temperature  afterwards,  in  some  cases  below 
freezing-point,  retards  the  development  of  the 
buds,  which  had  commenced  earlier,  and  when 
the  house  is  closed  again  to  start  the  trees,  bud 
dropping  commences.  Another  cause  is  the 
sudden  change  from  the  resting  to  the  starting 
of  the  house  :  this  should  be  very  gradual,  espe- 
cially when  the  level  of  the  borders  is  much 
below  that  of  the  surrounding  ground.  The  tops 
of  the  trees  must  not  be  excited  in  advance  of  the 
roots.  Early  Peach  borders  should  be  raised 
somewhat  above  the  ground  level.  In  our  anxiety 
to  secure  ripened  growths  the  extreme  of  over- 
ripeness  is  another  cause  of  bud  dropping,  and  the 
same  evil  is  sometimes  broughtabout  by  red  spider. 
A  bad  attack  by  these  insects  causes  the  trees  to 
lose  their  foliage  prematurely  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  wood  lecomes  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays, 
which  so  hardens  it  and  so  dries  the  buds  that 
■  both  growth  and  fruit-buds  will  fail.  Grossness  . 
in  growth  will  cause  this  evil,  and  insecticides . 
used  in  excess  about  the  fruit-buds  is  suflicient 
to  cause  tbem  to  fall.  Some  varieties  are  cer- 
tainly more  prone  to  bud-dropping  than  others, 
but  if  the  trees  are  in  good  condition  and 
proper  culture  is  afforded,  no  difficulty  should 
be  experienced  in  securing  a  crop.  Hale's  Early, 
one  of  the  best  early  varieties,  haspeihaps  not  so 
vigorous  a  constitution  as  some  other  kinds,  and 
does  not  succeed  well  in  all  districts,  but  well- 
ripened  fruits  are  excellent.  This  season  I  have 
increased  my  stock  of  this  variety.  In  a  house 
3C0  feet  long  here  Alexander  and  Wateiloo  have 
produced  excellent  fruit,  and  upon  the  outside 
walls  I  have  no  complaint  against  them  as  bud- 
droppers.  Waterloo  is  the  better  of  the  two,  and 
should  be  grown  in  preference  to  Alexander. 
Early  Louise,  Early  Beatrice  and  Early  Elvers 
are  growing  here  on  outside  walls,  the  fruits, 
although  naturally  small,  often  weigh  8  to  10 
ounces.  Fruits  of  Hale's  Early  have  weighed 
I't  ounces.  JV.  H.  Clarke,  Aston  Ilou-ant  Gardens, 
Oxon. 

I  am  surprised  that  no  one  has  mentioned 

the  frequenc.v  of  stone-splitting  in  the  variety 
Alexander.  I  have  seen  it  iu  several  gardens, 
and  in  all  cases  this  has  been  its  chief  failure, 
quite  one- third  of  the  fruits  ripening  prematurely 
owing  to  this  cause.  It  is  however  valuable  as 
an  early  ripening  Peach,  owing  to  its  not  stopping 
to  "stone,"  and  ripening  much  early  in  con- 
sequence. F.  Q.  Brewer,  Grange  Gardens, 
Brentwood,  Essex. 

There  are  three  Peach-houses  hero,  and  not 

a  bud  has  fallen  this  season.  The  trees  in  the  first 
house  when  in  flower  were  so  beautiful  that  my 
employer  wished  to  have  tho  trees  photographed. 
All  varieties  of  Poaches  and  Nectarines,  whether 
early,  mid-season,  or  late-ripening  sorts,  are 
liable  to  drop  their  buds.  The  trees  should 
never  be  allowed  to  get  dry  at  their  roots, 
whether  resting  or  not.     Never  allow  too  dry  au 
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atmosphere  at  any  time,  but  damp .  the  i-v^alks, 
borders,  and  stages,  i£  there  are  any,  even  wh€n 

I  the  trees  are  resting.  The  third,  and  I  believe 
the  worst  evil  to  be  guarded  against  is  tha-t  of 
employing    too     much    fire-heat    during  ifrosty 

'  weather  when  the  trees  are  resting.  Why  , is 
heat  employed  at  all  when  frost  is  most, Jjep^fioial 
to  the  trees  ?  Sometimes  Peach  -  houses  are 
required  for  housing  plants,  but  these  should  be 
nearly  hardy,  and  only  sufficient,  fire  heat  be 
used  to  keep  out  severe  frost.  The  varieties  we 
grow  lere  are  Peaches  Early  EiverSj  t)yinond. 
Noblesse,  Princess  of  Wales,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Barrington,  Dr.  Hogg,  Stirling  Caslle,  Golden 
Eagle,  and  Eoyal  George ;  Nectarines  Elruge, 
Lord  Napier,  Stanwick  Elruge,  Newton.  Victoria, 
and  Humboldt.  Wm.  Fu'ford,  CaUle  Eden 
Gardens,  Co.  Durham. 


SOCIETIES. 


THE   EOYAL    HOETICULTUEAI . 

Febbuaet  28.— The  display  in  the  Eoyal  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  Vincent  Square,  on  Tuesday  last,  was  not 
quite  so  large  or  imposing  as  that  made  at  the  previous 
meeting.  Orchids  were  less  numerous  on  the  occasion 
under  notice,  but  a  magnificent  exhibit  of  forced  shrubs 
was  made  by  Jlessrs.  E,  &  G.  CuthbeSt,  Southgate, 
and  with  other  groups  of  similar  plants,  also  of  Cine- 
rarias, Begonias,  alpine  jjlants,  &c.,  the  ?pace  in  the 
Hall  was  moderately  well  furnished. 

The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  one  First- 
class  Certificate  and  two  Awards  of  Merit  to  noveltie:  • 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  a  Botanical 
Certificate  to  Eosa  gigantea,  and  two  Awards  of  Merit 
to  varieties  of  Lachenalia  raised  [by  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore, 
Glasnevin  Botanical  Gardens.  The  most  interesting 
subject  before  this  Committee  was  the  specimen  of  Eosa 
gigantea  {see  p.  130).  which  I\Ir.  Leach  has  succeeded  in 
flowering  a  third  time  at  Albury  Park  Gardens.  A 
Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  E.  &  G.  Cdthbebt 
for  their  group  already  mentioned,  and  which  owed 
very  much  of  its  effect  to  the  smaller  grouj)  of  Magnolia 
Lenne  in  the  centre  of  the  display.  We  are  unable  to 
remember  an  instance  when  this  magnificent  Mag- 
nolia has  been  shown  in  such  fine  condition,  or  when 
the  rich  purple  colour  of  the  flowers  was  more 
pronounced. 

The  only  e.\hibit  of  importance  before  the  FnuiT  AND 
Vegetable  Committee  was  a  collection  of  Apples 
from  Mr.  Jno.  WatkiNS,  Pomona  Farm,  near  Hereford. 

In  the  afternoon  a  lecture  was  delivered  on  "Fruit 
Growing  in  British  Columbia,"  by  the  Agent-General 
for  that  Colony. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Ksq.,  Chairman,  and  Messrs. 
O.  T.  Druery,  H.  B.  Jlay,  J.  Hudson,  .Ino.  Green,,  E. 
Hooper  Pearson,  Jno.  .Jennings,  J.  F.  McLeod,  C.  E. 
Fielder,  Ch.  Dixon,  Chas.  .Jeffries,  (ieo.  Gordon,  C.  E. 
Pearson,  E.  C.  Notcutt,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  M.  J.  James, 
Geo.  Paul,  W.  Howe,  E.  W  Wallace,  J.  A.  Nix,  G. 
Eeuthe,  H.  J.  Cuthbert,  and  E.  T.  Cook. 

Miss  Edith  Cole,  West  Woodhay  House,  Newbury, 
Berks,  exhibited  a  pretty  species  of  Aloe  under  the 
.name  A.  somaliensis.  The  plant  was  in  flower  in  a 
<)-inch  pot,  the  inflorescence  being  nearly  2  feet  high, 
and  the  flowers  of  brownish-red  colour  becoming  white 
'towards  the  open  end  of  the  tube.  The  leaves  were 
light  green  mottled  with  darker  spots,  and  with 
purplish  spines  on  the  margins. 

Lachenalias  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Bknnett  Poii, 
Holmwood,  Cheshunt,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  JIooRE,  Botanic 
Gardens,  Glasneven,  Dublin.  Mr.  Bennett-PoI^  con- 
tributed splendidly  grown  plants  in  pots,  and  Rlr. 
MOOEE  sent  cut  specimens  only.  All  the  varieties 
were  seedling  sorts  raised  by  I\Ir.  MoORE,  and  Mr. 
BENNETT-Poii's  gardener  has  found  that  these  seed- 
ling varieties  grow  with  more  vigour  than  the  older 
sorts,  as  L.  Nelsoni. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Mat,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton,  staged  an  extensive  group  of  greenhouse 
plants,  including  well-flowered  jiot  plants  of  Clematis, 
Cinerarias,  Primula  obconic^a,  P.  kewensis,  Boronias, 
Eranthemum  pulchellum.  &c.,  the  whole  being  inter- 
spersed with  choice  specimen  Ferns  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 


Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
presented  a  bitch  of  greenliouse  plants  and  forced 
flowering  shrubs.  Clematis  were  a  feature,  the  hand- 
some deep  claret-coloured  variety  named  Ville  de  Lyon 
being  especially  prominent.  Occupying  the  centre  of 
the  group  was  a  new  hjbrid  perpetual  Eose  named 
Cherry  Eipe,  a  name  indicative  of  its  colour. 

Messrs.  H.  Caxnell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  set  up 
a  semi-circular  group  of  Eupatorium  petiolare,  the 
plants  being  well  furnished  with  heads  of  fragrant 
white  flowers.  Messrs.  Cannell  also  staged  a  few 
Cinerarias,  trays  containing  flowers  of  their  strain  of 
hybrid  mammoth  Primulas,  and  cut  flowering  growths 
of  Pelargonium  "Clorinda,"  which  attracted  consider- 
able attention.  This  plant  belongs  to  the  sweet- 
scenteddeaved  section,  and  freely  produces  large  trusses 
of  flowers  of  rich  rosy -pink  colour.  It  was  raised  by 
Dr.  Bonavia  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

;  A  batch  of  Eo.^^es  dis])layed  by  Mr.  Geo.  Mount, 
Canterbury,  was  much  admired.  Considering  the 
earliness  of  the  season,  the  quality  of  the  flowers  was 
good.  The  varieties  exhibited  were  Mrs.  E.  C.  Shar- 
man  Crawford,  Blrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  Mrs.  John 
Laing  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  King's  Eoad,  Chel- 
sea, contributed  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants, 
including  Corylopsis  spicata,  with  its  drooping  racemes 
of  sulphur-yellow -coloured  flowers;  the  handsome 
Ehododendron  Veitchianura,  the  showy  Camellia 
reticulata,  and  well-flowered  plants  of  Atragene  (Cle- 
matis) austriaca.  Messrs.  VeiTCH  again  showed  Cheir- 
anthus  kewensis  and  Primula  kewensis  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

G.  Haslett,  Esq.,  Woodside  House,  Wimbledon 
(gr.,  Mr.  A.  Scarlett),  staged  lialfa-dozen  plants  of 
Hippeastrums  in  flower. 

An  exhibit  attracting  considerable  attention  was 
shown  by  F.  D.  GODMAN,  Esq.,  South  Lodge, 
Horsham.  This  consisted  of  twenty  inflorescences  of 
Ehododendron  grande,  each  inflorescence  being  ac- 
companied with  the  large,  handsome,  farinaceous, 
obovate  leaves.  The  individual  flowers  are  dis- 
tinctly campanulate  in  shape,  and  of  creamy-white 
colour  with  a  dark  base  to  the  cup  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London, 
set  up  a  semi-circular  group  of  pot  plants  of  Begonia 
semperflorens  gigantea  carminata.  Tlie  plants  are  of 
tall-growing  habit,  terminating  in  the  deep  scarlet 
inflorescences  that  are  brought  well  into  prominence 
against  the  dark  -  green  foliage  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  filled  one  of 
the  centre  tables  with  Cinerarias.  The  plants  were  of 
dwarf  habit,  and  carried  dense,  compact  heads  of 
flowers  in  several  pleasing  shades  of  colour.  The  type 
is  more  sturdy  tljan  the  ordinary  florist's  strain,  and 
shows  indication  of  the  stellata  blood.  A  few  plants 
with  reddish  flowers  were  imcommon  (Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal).  Messrs.  SuTTON  also  exhibited  flowers  of  a 
pale  yellow-coloured  Freesia  obtained  from  crossing  a 
white  with  a  rose-coloured  variety.  In  the  new  variety 
the  yellow  colour  was  suffused  over  the  whole  flower. 

Messrs.  J.  CARTER  &  Co,  237  and  2:i8,  High 
Holborn,  staged  a  small  batch  of  a  dwarf-growing, 
white-flowered  Primula  named  Carter's  Bouquet.  The 
form  and  size  of  flower  are  good. 

Mr.  Richard  Anker,  Addison  Nursery,  Napier 
Road,  Kensington,  brought  specimens  of  "Tufa,"  a 
substance  of  volcanic  origin,  whicli  is  eminently  suited 
for  constructing  rockeries,  cascades,  wall  gardens,  &c. 
A  number  of  pictures  illustrating  such  objects  formed 
with  tliis  material  was  also  displayed. 

Forced  Flowering  Shrubs. 
Quite  the  handsomest  group  of  plants  in  the  Hall 
was  that  shown  \>y  Messrs.  E.  k  G.  CuTHBERT, 
Southgate  Nurseries,  Southgate,  Middlesex.  This 
exhibit  occupied  an  extensive  area  on  the  west  side  of 
the  building,  and  consisted  of  forced  shrubs  set  up  in 
flrst-class  style.  Plenty  of  colour  was  furnishea  by 
such  plants  as  Azaleas,  Laburnums,  Wistarias,  For- 
sythia  suspersa,  Staphylea  colchica,  Magnolias,  Eibes, 
Prunus  and  Pvrus  species,  and  similar  plants  that  are 
adaptable  for  early  forcing.  Standard-grown  ])lants 
were  worked  into  the  group  with  good  effect, 
and  in  the  centre  was  a  magnificent  batcli 
of  Magnolia  Lenne,  the  handsome  and  richly-coloured 
flowers  of  wliich  were  remarkably  fine.  Suitable 
greenery  was  furnished  by  plants  of  Japanese  Maples, 
small  Palms,  and  various  species  of  Ferns,  an  edging  of 
the  last-named  plants  forming  a  suitable  flnisli  to  the 
whole  (Gold  Medal). 


Adjoining  Messrs.  Cuthbkrt's  display  was  a  group 
of  similar  plants,  witli  the  exception  of  Azaleas,  stagecj 
by  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N. 
The  group  did  not  present  such  a  display  of  colour,  by 
reason  of  the  absence  of  Azaleas,  as  the  foregoing 
collection,  but  was  meritorious  for  the  variety  and 
interest  of  its  constituents.  Wistarias,  Lilacs,  Jlag- 
nolias,  Staphylea  colchica,  Spir.-ea  confusa,  Pyrus 
Mains  Scheideckeri,  &c.,  with  a  well-grown  batch  of 
Xanthoceras  sorbifolia  that  occupied  the  centre  of 
the  grou]),  furnished  the  principal  features  (Silver-gilt 
Banksian  j\Iedal). 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond, 
Surrey,  filled  one  of  the  corner  sites  with  a  group  of 
forced  flowering  shrubs.  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  Staphylea 
colchica,  Prunus  species,  Forsythia  suspensa,  Laliur- 
num,  &c.  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

Alpine  Plants. 
Messrs.  Thos.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middlesex, 
presented  a  group  of  these  plants.  The  curious-looking 
Scoliopus  Bigelowi,  with  its  Orchid-like  foliage,  was 
noticed;  also  Canarina  campanula,  Iris  fimbriata, 
Dendromecon  ligidum,  Corydalis  thalictrifolia,  and 
numerous  species  of  Primulas,  Saxifragas,  Hellebores, 
Irises,  Crocuses,  &c.  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  CuTBUSH  &  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N.,  set 
up  an  extensive  exhibit  of  alpine  and  hardy  plants. 
Among  the  plants  in  flower  we  noted  Stylophoium 
diphyllum.  Azalea  obtusa.  Anemone  PulsatiUa  alba, 
Colchicum  libanoticum,  together  with  numerous  species 
of  Irises,  Saxifragas,  Hepaticas,  Muscari,  &c.  Messrs. 
CuTBUSH  also  exhibited  Iris  Aschersoni,  a  new  species, 
with  inconspicuous  flowers  of  pale  yellow  colour  prettily 
veined  with  purple. 

Misses  Hoi'KlNS,  Mere,  Knutsford,  exhrbited  a 
small  collection  of  alpine  plants. 

Mr.  G.  E  EUTiiE,  Keston,  Kent,  staged  a  collection 
of  alpine  plants,  including  Hepaticas,  Crocuses,  Saxi- 
fragas, Cvclam  en  Coum,  Leucojum,  &c.  At  the  back- 
ground were  several  species  of  Rhododendron  (Bronze 
Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  E.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens, 
Colchester,  displayed  a  number  of  pots  and  pans 
containing  alpine  plants.  Crocuses,  Irises,  Saxifragas, 
and  Snowdrops.  A  good  type  of  Primula  megascK- 
folia  named  P.  m.  superba  was  noticed  (Bronze 
Banksian  Medal), 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  k.  Son,  Woking  Nurseries, 
Surrey,  staged  a  number  of  alpines,  prominent  among 
which  was  a  liatch  of  Shortia  galacifolia.  Alpine 
Cyclamen  were  a  feature,  and  we  noticed  a  white  form 
of  the  common  Celandine,  named  Ranunculus  Ficaria 
alba. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  SONS,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  contributed  hardy  and  alpine  plants,  staging 
many  choice  varieties  of  these  interesting  sulijects 
(Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

Miss  WiLLMOTT,AVarley  Place,  Great  Warley,  showed 
a  batch  of  Narcissus  Bulbocodium  var.  monophylla. 
The  plants  represented  forms  of  this  pleasing  IjuHmus 
flower  collected  in  various  localities,  and  among  them 
much  diversity  of  form  was  shown.  Some  of  the 
varieties  were  greatly  superior  to  others  (Bronze 
Banksian  Medal).        ^^^^^g. 

L-irhenilia,  Brilliant.-The  flowers  of  this  variety 
are  of  very  large  size  and  of  rich  golden-yellow  colour, 
with  the  tips  of  the  segments  tinted  with  red.  The 
flower-stems  appear  to  be  not  more  than  «  inches  high 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Lachenalia,  Jean  TJojrers.-This  is  a  very  handsome 
variety  of  distinct  habit,  the  flower-stems  being  13  or 
U  inches  high.  The  flowers  are  less  yellow  than  some 
other  varieties,  but  before  they  have  become  quite  open 
the  brilliant  red  colour  of  the  calyx  has  a  very  good 
effect.  Both  Laclienalias  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe,  Holmwood,  Cheshunt ;  and  Jlr.  F.  W. 
MOOHE,  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Dublin  (Award 
of  Merit). 

Rom  gigantea  (see  p.  13G  and  Supplementary  Illus- 
tration).—Flowers  of  this  beautiful  species  were  shown 
by  Mr.  W.  C.  Leach,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  NORTHUMBER- 
LAND, Alljury  Park,  Guildford  (Botanical  Certificate 
and  Cultural  Commendation). 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ;  and 
Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  De  B.  Crawshay, 
H  Little,  Francis  WeUesley,  J.  Douglas,  E.  G. 
Thwaites,  W.  Cobb,  J.  Colman,  T.  W.  Bond,  G.  F. 
Uoore,  H.  J.  Chapman,  N.  C.  Cookson,  H.  A.  Tracy, 
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AV.  H.  White,  H.  G.  Morris,  A.  A.  McBean,  AV.  H. 
Young,  W.  Boxal),  J.  W.  Odell,  R.  B'.  White,  J.  W. 
Potter,  W.  A.  Bilnej,  H.  J.  Veitch,  H.  T.  Pitt,  aud 
E.  Ballantiue. 

There  wasbutaamallahow  of  Orchids  compared  with 
those  at  recent  meetings.  The  largest  group  was  staged 
by.Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  his  speciality  of  fine 
Dendrobiuma  being  the  chief  feature.  Among  those 
noted  were  the  delicately -tinted  Bendrobiiim  nobile 
Cypheri,  D.  n.  Amesite,  D.  n.  Ballianum,  D.  n.  album, 
and  D.  n.  Purity.  The  dark  coloured  varieties  were 
D.  n.  nobilius,  D.  n.  Sanderianum  (a  model  flower  of  a 
bright  magenta-rose  tint),  and  D.  n.  Statterianum.  In 
the  centre  was  a  finely  -  flowered  specimen  of  the 
elegant  D.  barbatulum,  and  among  the  hybrids  D.  x 
Ainsworthii  intertcxtum,  D.  x  Cybele  nobilius,  D.  x 
splendidissimum  marginatum,  D.  x  Curtisii,  &c.  The 
Cypripediums  included  C.  x  Sallieri  Hyeanum,  C.  x 
S.  aureum,  and  a  very  distinct  C.  ^  M.  de  Curte 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  -Tas.  Veitch  &  Sons  staged  a  group  of 
hybrids,  in  which  were  the  finely-coloured  Cypripe- 
dium  x  Harri-Leeanum,  Lpelio-Cattleya  x  Myra, 
L.-C.  X  Violetta  var.  carnea,  L.-C.  x  Antimachus, 
Lslia  x  splendena,  PhaioCalanthe  x  Sedeni  alba, 
and  others.  The  species  included  a  fine  specimen  of 
Cypripedium  villosum  giganteum,  Phaltenopsis  Stuart- 
iana,  Lselia  flava,  and  Dendrobium  atro-violaceum 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman,  gr.  to  Noksian  C.  Cookhon, 
Esq.,  Oakwood,  AVylam,  was  awarded  a  Silver  Flora 
Medal  and  Vote  of  Thanks  for  a  very  interesting 
exhibit  of  about  three  dozen  beautifully-executed  and 
coloured  photographs  of  some  of  the  leading  spotted 
forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  hjpbrid  Cypripe- 
diums, Cattleyas,  &c.  The  representations  in  most 
cases  were  of  life-size  and  life-like. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  (gr.,  Mr. 
W.  H.  White),  showed  Dendrobium  heterocarpum 
album,  with  slender  stems  of  cream-white  flowers  with 
yellow  and  purple  disc  to  the  lip  ;  and  the  pretty  D. 
Wjganiffi  nobilius. 

N.  C.  CooKSON,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam  {gr.,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Chapman),  showed  the  beautiful  Phaius  x  Clive, 
which  had  previously  securefl  an  Award  of  Merit ;  and 
Dendrobium  x  orphanum,  with  yellow  flowers  having 
a  claret-purple  disc  to  the  lip. 

Francis  Welleslet,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking  (gr., 
Mr.  Hopkins),  sent  Cypripedium  x  Colossus  AVestfield 
variety,  much  like  an  improved  C.  villosum  giganteum ; 
and  C.  X  AUertonense  (bellatulum  x  villosum 
aureum),  with  pretty,  cream-coloured  flowers  tinged 
and  densely-  spotted  with  purple. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  showed  a  small 
group,  in  which  were  a  handsome  new  form  of  Cypri- 
pedium insigne  of  the  Harefield  Hall  class,  but  with 
large  purple  blotches  on  the  fine  white  upper  part  of 
the  dorsal  sepal.  Also  the  new,  white,  rose-tinted 
Cypripedium  x  Prince  Humbert  (Mastersianum  x 
niveum),  a  very  richly-coloured  Odontoglossum  tri- 
umphans  latisepalum,  a  good  spotted  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  and  a  hybrid  of  O.  Pescatorei  with  cream- 
coloured  flowers  blotched  with  purple. 

J.  S.  Moss,  Esq.,  Wintershill  Hall,  Bishops  Waltham 
(gr.,  Mr.  Kench),  sent  a  very  handsome  Odontoglossum 
Pescatorei  with  piirple-spotted  flowers. 

Messrs.  McBean  &  Sons,  Cooksbridge,  showed 
Cypripedium  x  Grace  Ruby  (Dayanum  x  Godefroyse 
leucochilum),  with  a  large  cream-coloured  flower  spotted 
with  purple. 

Sir  Robert  Montcreifpe,  Bart.,  Bridge  of  Earn, 
N.B.  (gr.,  Mr.  Common),  sent  a  good  white  Odonto- 
glossum crispum.  R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Chessington, 
Streatham  (gr.,  Mr.  Black),  showed  Dendrobium  x 
Chessingtonenae  (aureum  x  Wigani?e)withflowersyellow 
with  a  purplish  disc  to  the  lip.  Also  D.  x  Cybele  Balli- 
anum. W.  D.  Stapleford,  Esq.,  Holly  Derte,  Coal- 
ville (gr.,  Mr.  Mount),  sent  flowers  of  two  hybrid 
Cypripediums. 

The  Bight  Honble.  Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park 
(gr.,  Mr.  ^Vrthur  Dye),  sent  Ltelio-Cattleya  x  luminosa 
superba  and  Brasso-Cattleya  x  Dighyano  -  Mossi.f. 
C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Warnham  Court  (gr.,  Mr.  Duncas), 
sent  a  good  specimen  of  Cyrtopodium  punctatum  with 
three  spikes  of  flowers. 

Mr.  H.  Parr,  Trent  Park  Gardens,  Earnet,  showed 
Dendrobium  Wardianum  album  Trent  Park  variety. 

W.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  Pitlochry,  N.B.  (gr.,  Mr. 
Gilchrist),  sent  a  small  form  of  Cypripedium  x  Actsus. 

Captain  G.  L.  Holford,  Westonbirt  (gr.,  Mr. 
Alexander),  showed  Cattleya  Trian;u  AVestonbirt 
variety,  a  very  large  form  with  broadly-ovate  petals. 


Sepals  and  petals  light  rose,  disc  of  the  lip  chrome- 
yellow,  front  purplish-crimson. 

Baron  Sir  H.  SCHRiiDKR,  The  Dell,  Egham  (gr.,  Mr. 
H.  Ballantine),  again  showed  the  beautifully  spotted 
Odontoglossum  crispum  A'eitchianura  with  a  fine  spike 
of  thirteen  flowers,  and  the  original  plant  of  O.  x 
AVattianura  Hardy's  variety,  with  a  very  strong  spike. 
In  both  cases  the  plants  were  superbly  grown. 

Mr.  Geo.  Paul,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
allowed  several  fine  forms  of  Ctelogyne  cristata  from 
imported  plants.  One  had  two  strong  spikes  to  a  bulb, 
and  another  was  pure  white  with  a  faint  yellow  mark 
on  the  lip. 

Awards, 

Lyraste  Skimt^ri  alhti  mr.  magnifica,  from  Sir 
Frkuerick  AVigan,  Bart.,  ('lare  Lawn,  East  Sheen 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  and  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co. 
■ — A  superb  variety,  with  very  large  flowers,  broad  in 
all  parts,  the  sepals  being  broadly  ovate,  pure  white 
with  yellow  crest  to  the  lip.  One  of  the  finest  formed 
Lycastes  (First-class  Certificate). 

Laiia  x  lona  nif/rcsccns  (tenebrosa  x  Dayana), 
from  Francis  AVelleslet,  Esq.,  AVestfield,  Woking 
(gr.  Mr.  Hopkins).— A  very  beautiful  and  brightly - 
coloured  form,  the  handsome,  velvety,  claret- crimson 
labellum  streaked  with  maroon  being  the  darkest  in 
colour  of  an}^  in  its  section.  Sepals  light-rose  veined 
with  rose-purple  ;  petals  purplish-rose,  with  a  darker 
veiuing  (Award  of  Meiit). 

Odontoglossum  >■  loochristi/cnse  Tracyanum  (crispum 
X  triumphans). — A  noble  natural  hybrid  with  large 
and  finely -formed  flowers,  the  white  bases  of  the 
segments  showing  O.  crispum,  and  the  yellow  outer 
parts  and  the  labellum  in  its  large  chestnut-red 
blotching  indicating  O.  trivunphans.  The  sepals  and 
petals  were  finely  marked  with  distinct  red-brown 
blotches.  A  very  handsomely  ■  spotted  variety,  and 
the  best  of  the  imported  O.  x  loochristyense  (Award 
of  Merit). 

Cultural  Commendation. 

To  Mr.  H.  Alexander,  Orchid  Grower  to  Captain 
G.  L.  Holford,  CLE..  AVcstonbirt,  for  a  grand 
specimen  of  Ada  aurantiaca  with  forty  spikes  of  bright 
orange-scarlet  flowers,  from  ten  to  eighteen  on  a  spike. 

Fruit  aud  Vegetable  Committee. 

Prcs'.nt:  Jos.  Cheal,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair;  and  iSIessrs. 
AV.  Bates,  Jas.  Gibson,  T.  Mortimer,  A.  Dean,  Geo. 
Keif,  H.  J.  Wrigho,  H.  Parr,  F.  Q.  Une,  Ed.  Beckett, 
Chaa.  Foster,  Geo.  Reynolds,  J.  Jaques,  O.  Thomas, 
and  AV.  Poupart. 

Mr.  John  AVatkins,  Pomona  Farm  Nurseries, 
AVithington,  Hereford,  dis|)layed  thirty-five  dishes  of 
Apples.  The  fruit  was  remarkable  for  the  high 
colouring  obtaining  throughout.  A  variety  labelled 
lie  Danzig  k  Cotes  was  of  very  pronounced  colour. 
Other  varieties  deserving  of  mention  are  Wareham 
Rusaett,  Beas  Pool  (excellent  examples),  Hoary  Morn- 
ing, Beauty  of  Kent,  and  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling 
(Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

The  Lecture. 

FRUIT-GROAVING  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

A  General  Meeting  of  Fellows  was  held  during  the 
afternoon,  at  which  Sir  Albert  RoUit,  M. P.,  presided. 
A  number  of  new  Fellows  were  elected.  The  Hon. 
J.  H.  Turner,  Agent-General  for  British  Columl>ia, 
gave  an  interesting  paper  on  fruitgrowing  in  that 
province.  He  pointed  o\it  that  it  behoved  those 
interested  in  fruit-growing  in  the  Mother  Country  to 
know  more  of  the  conditions  afi'ecting  that  industry 
in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  This  Colony,  he  said, 
was  still  in  its  infancy  as  regards  fruit-growing  ;  for  it 
was  only  a  decade  ago  that  the  possibilities  of  the 
land  for  agriculture  were  recognised.  Formerly  the 
soil  had  only  been  valued  on  account  of  ita  mines 
and  timber.  The  Colonial  (iovernment  had  lent  their 
assistance  in  every  way.  Insect  pests  were  stamped 
out  under  competent  inspectors  backed  by  legislative 
enactments,  and  the  introduction  of  such  pests  as 
codlin  -  moth  and  woolly -aphis  was  prevented  by  a 
careful  examination  of  all  ini'it  trees  and  fruit  imported 
into  the  Colony.  Furthermore,  the  dumping  system 
of  the  United  States,  whicli  had  flooded  tlie  British 
Columbian  markets  with  surplus  crops  at  any  price, 
so  as  to  keep  up  the  prices  at  home,  was  counteracted 
by  an  import  tax,  with  such  beneficial  results 
that  the  colonial  growers  in  a  very  few  years  were 
able  to  grow  sutticient  fruit  not  only  for  all 
the  Golon3''s  own  re<^iuirements,  but  also  to  export 
some  thousands  of  tons  to  Manitoba  and  the  North- 


west Territories.  British  Columbia  was  specially 
adiapted  for  growing  Grapes,  Melons,  Cherries,  Pluma, 
Tomatos,  Strawberries,  and  Peaches,  iii  addition  to  the 
Apples  and  Peara  which  are  at  present  their  principal 
fruit  crops.  The  varieties  of  Apples  principally  culti- 
vated are  AVealthy,  King  of  Tompkins  County, 
Northern  Spy,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Baldwin,  and 
Newtown  Pippin. 

The  Government  a^'stem  ot  *'  hall-marking " .  ia 
diff"erent  grades  the  cases  of  fruit  exported  was  also 
described,  under  which  dealers  were  satisfied  to  pur- 
chase without  opening  the  cases.  Mr.  Turner  illus- 
trated his  remarks  by  a  series  of  lantern  -  slides 
which  included  pictures  of  orchards,  views  of 
the  varying  districts  at  present  under  fruit-cultivation, 
typical  orchards  and  homesteails,  the  methods  of 
packing,  and  typical  trees  loaded  with  luscious  fruit. 

In  moving  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer, 
Sir  Albert  RoUit  mentioned  that  he  had  himself 
visited  many  of  the  places  pictured  and  dtscribed,  and 
he  recommended  the  Fellows  to  do  likewise  when  in 
search  of  beautiful  spots  favourable  to  fruit  and  flowers. 
He  stated  that  an  American  had  once  boasted  to  him 
of  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Union,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  aurora  borealis,  and  on  the  other  three 
sides  by  the  ocean,  to  whom  he  had  replied  that  the 
British  Empire  had  no  boundaries,  but  was  world-wide. 


PROFESSIONAL    GARDENERS' 
FRIENDLY    BENEFIT. 

The  thirty  ■  eighth  Annvial  Report  of  the  above 
Society  is  a  record  of  continued  success.  The  amount 
of  sickness  has  again  been  very  slight,  sixteen 
members  only  having  drawn  from  the  sick  funds  durinij 
the  year,  being  exactly  the  same  number  as  in  the 
previous  year.  The  total  amount  paid  out  of  the 
Benefit  Fund  was  £fU  os.  KM.,  an  average  per  member 
of  96'.  dd.  The  total  income  for  the  year  amounted  to 
£166  1.5s.  lOrf.,  and  the  total  expenditure  to  £75  lis.  Sd., 
leaving  a  profit  on  the  year's  accounts  of  £01  4s.  2(?., 
and  making  the  total  funds  of  the  Society  £1,200  Os.  Zd. 
The  annual  dinner  was  held  at  the  Green  Dragon 
Hotel,  Leeds,  on  AA'"ednesday,  February  8,  between 
forty  and  fifty  being  present.  The  President,  Mr.  G, 
Stubbs,  occupied  the  chair,  and  he  was  sujiported  by 
Mr.  Haw,  the  Vice-President,  and  several  honorary 
members.  The  Secretary  of  the  Society  is  Mr.  George 
Carver,  75,  Northbrook  Street,  Chapel -Allerton,  Leeds, 

BRITISH    GARDENERS* 
ASSOCIATION. 

A  MEETING  of  the  gardeners  of  Birmingham  and  the 
surrounding  district  was  held  in  Binningham  on  the 
13th  inst.  to  consider  a  proposal  to  form  a  local  branch 
of  tlie  British  Gardeners'  Association.  About  15Q 
gardeners  attended,  and  the\  we.e  addressed  by  Mr, 
W.  AVatson,  thq  Secretary  of  tht  Association,  and  by 
Mr.  AV.  P.  AV  right,  a  member  of  the  Counnittee.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Udale,  Horticultural  Instructor 
for  AVorcestorshire,  seconded  by  Mr.  AV.  H.  Morter, 
head  gardener  of  the  Birmingham  Public  Parks,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  to  at  once  form  a  branch, 
and  Mr.  AV.  H.  Deadmar.,  of  Edgbaston,  was  elected 
Secretary  pro  te/it.  A  somewhat  lengthy  report  of  the 
proceedings  will  be  found  in  the  Birminghani  Daily 
Post  of  February  14. 

Purlcy, — A  meeting  of  the  Kenley  and  Coulsdon  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  held  at  the  Commemoration  Hall, 
Purley,  upon  February  15,  was  aildressed  by  Mr.  J. 
Stocks,  as  a  delegate  from  the  Committee  of  Selection 
of  the  Association,  his  account  of  the  objects  and 
programme  of  the  Association  being  very  well  received. 

Altrinchnm.-  At  a  special  meeting  of  gardeners  held 
at  Altrincham  on  the  16tli  inst.  the  formation  of  a  local 
branch  of  the  Association  was  agreed  upon.  A  com- 
mittee was  elected  to  carry  on  the  work  of  local 
organisation,  with  Mr.  AV.  H.  Jenkins,  Wythenahawe 
Hall  Gardens,  Nortlienden,  as  Seoretarv- 

At  Croydon,  under  the  ausjiices  of  the  Croydon  and 
District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society, 
upon  the  21st  ult.  The  proposal,  adjourned  from  a 
previovis  meeting,  to  form  a  local  branch  of  the  British 
Gardeners'  Association,  was  again  brought  forward, 
with  the  residt  that  it  was  resolved  that  a  branch 
should  be  formed.  Mr.  AA"".  Rowson,  Falkland 
Park  Gardens,  South  Norwood  Hill,  was  appointed 
Local  Secretary,  and  all  local  gardeners  interested  iu 
the  Association  are  requested  to  communicate  with 
him. 

At  Plymouth  ujion  the  25tli  ult.,  uuder  the  auspices 
of  the  AVcst  of  Kiiglaiul  Chrysanthemum  Society,  over 
a  hundred  local  gar<lenor8  being  present.  The  meeting 
was  addressed  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  as  a  delegate  from 
the  Association.  A  discussion  followed,  after  whicli 
A.  J.  G.  Chalice.  Nvu-seryman,  Plympton,  moved, 
and    Mr.    AV.   Selley,    Dela'more  Gardens,   Cornwood, 
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seconded,  "Tliat  a  branch  of  the  British  Gardeners' 
Association  be  formed  iri  Plymouth,  to  be  known  as  the 
Plymouth  and  District  Brancli  of  the  British  Gardeners' 
Association  ;  and  this  was  carried  unanimously.  Mr, 
W.  S.  E.  Cliolwill,  H.  G.  Lnkesland,  Ivybridge, 
was  apjiointed  Local  Secretary,  and  all  those  wi^hirg, 
to  join  the  Association  were  requested  to  communicate 
with  him.  Over  fifty  members  of  the  audience 
responded  to  the  request  there  and  then. 
■•  A  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Yorkshire  Bratch 
of  the  Association  was  held  at  Leeds  upon  the  25th. 
ult. ,  Among  other  business  it  was  resolved  that  the 
Committee  meet  monthly,  special  meetings  to  be 
convened  by  circular,  and  that  a  small  Sub-Committee 
be  aj)poihted  to  consider  applications  for  membership. 
A  circular  letter  drawn  up  by  the  Secretary  was 
adopted  with  slight  alterations,  and  1,000  copies 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  and  circulated,  together 
with  the  Plea,  Prospectus,  and  Form  of  Application, 
among  gardeners  throughout  the  county. 


ago,  because  the  development  of  the  Priory  as  a  build- 
ing site  was  then  only  talked  of,  and  now  plans  for 
the  erection  of  a  number  of  small  houses  are  actually 
before  the  Council. 


•  MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OP 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

■  PUMiU.MiY  10.— There  was  a  good  display  of  plants 
at  the  meeting  held  on  the  above  date.  ' 

'  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  k  Sons,  Cheltenham,  staged,  a 
good  group  of  plants,  consisting  principally  of  Dendro; 
biums,  among  which  was  included  a  very  choice  form 
of  D.  nobile,  called  D.  n.  var.  Purity,  and  that  gained 
an  Award  of  Jlerit.  A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to 
the  gioup. 

A.  Wakburton,  Esq.,  Hasliugden,  staged  a  fine 
group  of  Odontoglossums,  among  which  were  meritori- 
ous varieties  of  O.  crispum  (Silver  Medal). 

S.  OratBIX,  Esq.,  "Whalley  Range  (gr.,  Mr.  Cypher), 
exhibited  Cypripedium  x  aureum  var.  (Edipjie,.  for 
\yhich  a  First-class  Certificate  wa.s  awarded. 
..M.  VuYLSTkKE,  Ghent,  was  given  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
a  pleasing  display  of  Odontoglossums,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  h_vbriils. 

,E.  ROGERSON,  Esq.,  Didsbury  (gr.,  Mr.  Blomiley), 
exhibited  Odontoglossum  crispum  var.  Mariie,  which 
has  already  been  awarded  the  First  class  Certificate  of 
the  Society.  The  same  exhibitor  showed  O.  c.  var. 
Edwai'd  Eoerhers,  which  the  Committee  desired  to  see 
again. 

J.  E.  Williamson,  Esq.,  Stretford  (gr.,  Mr.  Jones), 
staged  a  good  grouji  of  Dendrobiums,  including  some 
meritorious  hybrids  (Bronze  Medal). 
•  Mrs.  AllIiERN,  Stockport  (gr.,  Mr.  Morris),  exhibited 
a  very  distinct  form  of  Odontoglossum  x  ardcutissi- 
mum  named  "Lawrence."  The  principal  feature  of 
this  .variety  is  its  pale  colour.  The  flower  is  well 
shaped,  and  is  heavily  blotched  on  the  petals,  but  the 
colouring  is  faint,  while  the  lip  is  purely  that  of  .O. 
Pescatorei,  a  variety  which  it  very  closely  resembles 
(First-class  Certificate). 

Messrs.  A.  J.  Keeling  k  Sons,  Bradford,  staged  a 
group  of  Dendrobiums,  some  of  the  best  varieties  being 
D.  X  melanodiscus  var.  Aurora,  D.  x  Luna,  D.  x  Iris, 
D.  X  var.  florilmnda  (Vote  of  Thanks). 
■  <  John  Cowan  k  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gateacre,  presented  a 
good  group,  consisting  ])rincipally  of  Cattleyas  ami 
Lycastc-s  (Vote  of  Thanks). 

Mr.  P.  Weathers,  Ohl  Trafford,  exiiibited  a  form 
of  Cattleya  Trian.T;  called  "excellens,"  wliich  was  voted 
an  Award  of  Merit.  P.  W. 


SHROPSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL. 

'  Feuuuary  22.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  above 
Society  was  held  at  Shrewsbury  on  the  above  date,  the 
Mayor  <i\Ir.  H.  J.  Hearn)  presiding.  The  annual 
report  was  read,  from  which  wc  extract  the  following  : — 
'  "The  success  of  the  opening  day  at  the  exhibition 
jield  in  August  last  was  marred  by  a  continuous  down- 
pour of  rain,  which  resulted  in  a  serious  falling-off  in 
tlie  receipts  as  compared  w-ith  pre\  ions  first  -  day 
receipts.  The  weather  on  the  second  day  proving 
propitious,  the  receipts  at  the  gates  (£2,02o  Ids.  3rf.) 
created  a  record.  The  ninnber  of  subscribers  for  the  past 
year  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  balance- 
sheet  showed  that  the  takings  for  the  summer  show 
were  £4,542  lOs.,  and  the  expenditure  £4,023  14s.  M., 
giving  a  profit  of  £518  15s.  3(7.  The  total  show  takings 
were  £4,5S4  12s.,  and  the  expenditure  (less  donations 
£75  5s.,  and  estate  account  £171  4s-.  8d.)  £4,151)  l&s., 
giving  a  gross  profit  of  £304  14s.,  and  a  profit  on  the 
actual  year's  working  of  £14S  4s.  id.  There  was 
credited  to  the  Society  :  Balance  in  hank  on  deposits 
£400,  .ditto  current  account  .£413  Is.,  Corporation 
Bonds  £2,500 ;  total,  £.3,313  Is." 

r  A  spring  show  would  be  held  on  April  14  in  place 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  show  held  in  the  autumn  of 
last  year.    . 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Committee  again  consider 
the  question  of  purchasing  the  Priory  property  adjoin- 
ing the  Slirewsbury  Quany.  The  matter  is  more 
urgent  than  it  was  when  the  Society  discussed  it  a  year 


NATIONAL    POTATO. 

Thk  National  Potato  Society,  we  are  informed, 
continues  to  make  rapid  strides.  The  new  members  up 
to  Februan-  H>,  i;in5,  numbered  fifty,  witli  two  new 
affiliated  societies.  Mr.  Walter  P.  AVri^ht,  PostUng, 
HytUe,  will  forward  all  particulars  post  free.  A 
substantial  and  varied  prize  list  is  being  arranged  for 
this  year's  sliows. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  have  presented  14  lb.  of  their 
Superlative  Potato  to  the  National  Potato  Society  for 
its  variouis  trial  stations. 


GARDENERS'  DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

ADDLESTONE.  CHERTSEY,  AND  OTTERSHAW 
GARDENERS*.— The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion wa>  lirM  attheKed  Room,  Addlestone,  on  Tuesday, 
February  7,  the  President,  H.  Cobbctt,  Esq.,  occupying 
1  he  chair.  There  was  a  record  attendance  of  members. 
The  lecturer  for  the  evening  was  Mr.  H.  J,  Jones,  o[ 
Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisliam.  who  ^'ave  a  lecture  on 
"TuberO|US  Begonias."  Tlie  lecturer  described  the 
culiui-al  details  from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown  till  the 
plant  is  fully  developed.  The  plant's  adaptability  for 
greenhouse  and  ooDservatory  decoration,  and  as  a 
summer  beddini,'  plant,  were  also  touched  upon,  the 
lecturer  advising'  all  who  possessed  glass  structures, 
liowever  small,  to  erow  these  beautiful  plants  for  bedding 
purposes.  T.  .S..  Addlestone. 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT -HORTICULTURAL. —  The  monthly 
meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on  Satur- 
day. February  U.  when  Mr.  Tee.  Huunyhill,  gave  a 
paper  ■on  ''The  Cultivation  of  Carnations."  Dr.  Groves. 
J. P.,  presided  over  a  good  attendance  of  member?. 
The  essayist  detailed  his  mode  of  treatment  from  the 
time  of  procuring  layers  or  seedling?  to  the  flowering 
period,  and  impressed  upon  his  audience  the  advisa- 
bility of  purchasing  strong  plants  from  a  reliable 
source.  The  chief  adjuncts  to  success  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Carnations  were  a  suitable  position  and  a  well- 
drained  soil,  which  should  consist  of  a  good  fibrous 
loam.  Little,  it  anything,  was  needed  in  the  way  of 
manure  except  an  occasional  dressing  of  soot,  which 
not  only  stimulated  the  plants  hut  kept  down  slugs 
a,nd  other  posts.  Mr,  Cane,  the  Newport  Nurseries, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  plants,  iucludingOix'bids.  Mr. 
Watts,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Renwiek,  Mottistone  House,  staged 
an  interesting  exliibit  in  two  monster  Parsnips,  each 
4  feet  o  inches  in  length. 

KINGSTON  GARDENERS".— At  a  recent  meeting  ot 
the  above  Society.  Mr.  Alderman.  Mordcn  Hall  Gardens, 
gave  a  paper  on  "  Vines."  The  lecturer  gave  details  on 
suitable  structures  and  aspects  for  ^"ine  cultivation, 
the  princiyiles  to  observe  in  making  proper  borders, 
the  planlin.g  of  youui.'  Vines,  and  the  treatment  neces- 
sary for  newly-planted  and  for  established  Vines,  the 
renovation  of  old  I'ods,  manuring,  »S;c.  Well-drained 
borders  that  were  2  or  3  feet  in'^depth  were  recom- 
mended, a  greater  depth  being  deprecated  as  condu- 
cive to  cold  and  staguant  conditions,  often  the  precur- 
sors of  shanking  in  the  berries.  A  shallow  border,  and 
one  that  required  watering  fortnightly,  is  best  suited 
to  the  production  of  healtliy  growth  and  well-finished 
bunches.  The  paper  gave  ri=.e  to  good  discussions  on 
the  merits  of  coverinu'  outside  bordei's.  the  cracking  of 
the  berries  of  "Madrcsfield  Court"  (said  to  be  overcome 
by  withholding  water  after  July),  and  the  causes  of 
shanking. 

Tlie  attraction  of  a  most  efTectivcly  illustrated 

lecture  on  "Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs."  by  Mr. 
George  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
February  23.  led  to  a  large  attendance  of  members.  After 
some  preliminary  observations  respecting  trees  and 
shrubs,  especially  flowering  ones,  Mr.  Gordon  took  for 
the. text  of  his  remarks  the  various  pictures  of  a  re- 
markable variety  of  the  subjects  uamed,  thrown  on 
to  the  screen,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  present  for 
the  evening  features  of  great  interest  and  beauty. 
Generally  the  pictures  depicted  the  various  trees 
and  shrubs  or  portions,  and  thus  conveyed  to  the 
members  valuable  information  as  to  the  respective 
habits  aud  dimensions  of  the  plants  dcicribed.  The 
DOW  usual  collection  for  the  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund  was  made,  aud  5s.  6d.  gathered.  This,  with  Ss.  6d. 
at  the  first  collection  and  3s.  (id.  the  previous  week. 
makes  a  total  so  far  of  17.«.  Gd.  This  means  promise  of  a 
goodly  sum  before  the  close  of  the  session.  Other 
societies  should  do  the  same.  On  a  r£<|uest  from  Mr. 
W.  Watson,  of  Kew.  it  was  agreed  to  have  a  special 
meeting  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  March  10,  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  an  exposition  of  the  ob.jects  of  the 
British  Gardeners'  Association  from  Mr,  Watson,  or 
other  representative. 

READING    AND    DISTRICT    GARDENERS'. -At   the 

fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  Association,  under  the 
presideuey  of  Mr.~\V.  J,  Townseud.  a  paper  was  given 
on  "The  Kaisini:  of  Flowers  from  Seeds."  The  lecturer, 
Mr.  T.  Neve,  of  sindlesham  House  Gardens,  introduced 
his  subject  under  the  following  headings  :-Sotl.  Firm- 
ness of  Siiil,  Covering  the  Seed.  Watering.  Temperature, 
Light.  The  llowers  chosen  to  illustrate  his  remarks 
were  Begonias,  Calceolarias.  Cannas,  Carnations.  Cine- 
rarias, Cyclamen.  Gloxinias.  Petunias.  Primulas, 
Streptocarpus.  Verbenas,  Canterbury  Bells,  Pansies, 
and  Polyanthus.  Many  of  the  points  touched  upon 
gave  rise  to  criticisms,  resulting  in  a  good  discussion 
of  the  subject.  Mr.  W.  J.  Townseud.  of  Sandhurst 
Lodge  (iardens.  staged  plants  ot  Primula  obconica 
carrying  highly-coloured  flowers,  also  plants  of  Cycla- 
men and  of  Hipi^eastruni.  Mr.  A.  J.  Booker,  Coley  Park 
Gardens,  staged  two  dishes  of  Annie  Elizibeth  Apple. 


JVl  AR  KETS- 

COVENT  GARDEN,  March  1. 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kiuduess  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quota- 
tions. It  must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations 
do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but 
only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the 
date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are 
packed,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the  demand, 
and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to  day, 
but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 

Plants  in  Pots,  &c. ;  Average  "Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  8.  d.  I  s.d.  s.d. 

Acacia   Drum-  ,  DracEenas,  p.  doz.    9  0-24  0 

mondi,  perdoz.  18  0-24  0    Daffodils,  Yellow 
AraliaSieboldi.doz.i  0-60'         Trumpet,  doz.    40-60 
Aspidistras,  green,  Ericas,  per  doz....  15  0-24  0 

perdoz.        ...  18  0-24  0  I  Enonymus,      per 

—  variegated,  i     dozen     4  0-90 

perdoz.       ...  30  0-42  0  I  Ferns,  in  thumbs, 

Azalea  indica,  p.  [         per  100 8  012  0 

doz 15  0  30  0      —  in  48"s,  p.doz.  4  0-10  0 

—  moUis.  p.  doz.  24  0-42  0      —  in  32's,  p.  doz.  9  0-18  0 
Asparagus      plu-                  '  Ficus  elastica,  p 

mosus  nanus, 
perdoz.        ...  12  0  18  0 

—  Sprengeri.doz.  8  0-12  0 

—  tenuissimus 
per  doz.        ...   -9  0-10  0 

BegoniaGloire  de 

Lorraine,  doz.  12  0  18  0 
Boronia       mega- 

stiguia,       per 

dozen 12  0-24  0 

—  heterophylla.  18  C-24  0 
Calla    sethiopica, 

per  doz.       ...    8  O-lO  0 
Cinerarias,       per 

dozen     6  0-10  0 

Crotons,  perdoz.  12  0-30  0 
CocosWeddelliana, 

per  doz.        ...  18  0-30  0 
Cyclamen     persi- 

^--      9  0-12  0 


cum,  per  doz. 

Cyperus    alterni- 

folius,  p.  doz. 

—  laxus.  p.  doz. 


3  0-50 
3  0-401 


doz 9  0  12  0 

repens,  p.doz.  6  0-90 
Genistas,  perdoz.  S  0-10  0 
Hyacinths  (3  in  a 

pot),  per  doz. 
Kentia    Belmore- 

ana,  perdoz...  12  0-18  0 

—  Fosteriana,  p. 
doz 

Lataniaborbonica, 

per  doz. 
Marguerites,  doz. 
Primula  sinensis, 

per  doz. 

—  obconica,  per 
dozen 

Solanum  capsicas- 

trum.  perdoz. 
Spiram  japonica, 

per  doz. 
Tulips,  in  boxes, 

each    16-26 


;  0-  9  0 


12  0-21  0 


9  0  15  0 
6  0-10  0 


4  0-60 
3  0-60 


6  0-80 
S  0  12  0 


Imported  Flowers :  Average  Wliolesale  Prices. 


Anemones,  pink, 
per     dozen 
bunches        ...    2  0-30 
—  fulgens,     per 

doz.  bunches.    3  0-40 
Carnations,     per 

doz.  bunches.    9  0-12  0 
Fern,  French,  per 

doz.  bunches.    6  0    — 
Freesias,    p.  doz. 

bunches       ...    2  0-40 
Lilac,  per  bunch.    2  6-36 

Foliage :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.d.  8.d. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Marguerites,    per 

doz.  bunches.  2  0-30 
Mimosa  (Acacia), 

per  basket  ...  6  C-  8  0 
Narcissus,  per 

basket 6  C-10  0 

Ranunculus,   per 

doz.  bunches.  9  0-12  0 
Violets,  blue,  per 

doz.  bunches .  10-20 
—  Parma,       per 

large  bunch...    3  6-46 


Asparagus  plu- 
mosus.  long 
trails,  each  ...    0  9-10 

—  —    medium, 

each        ...    0  4-06 

short  sprays 

per  bunch...    10-26 

—  Sprengeri     ...    0  9-16 

—  tenuissimus..  0  9-10 
Adiantum  cunea- 

tum,  doz.  bun.  6  0-90 
Croton  leaves. doz.  10  2  0 
Cycas  leaves,  each  10-16 
Fern.  English,  p. 

dozen   bunches    3  0-40 


Galax  leaves 
(American),  per 
dozen  hunches. 

Ivy-leaves. bronze 

—  long  trails, 
per  bundle  ... 

—  short  green, 
per  dozen 
bunches 

Myrtle,  doz.  bun. 

Smilax,  p.  dozen 
trails      

Hardy  foliage 
(various),  per 
dozen   bunches 


s.d.  s.c 


2  6 
1  6- 


1  0- 
3  C- 


1  6 
4  0 


Vegetables :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Artichokes, Globe, 
per  dozen     ...    3 

—  Jerusalem,  p. 
sieve 1 

Asparagus,  bunch    6 

—  Giant 25 

—  Paris  Green...    4 

—  Spanish. bunch  1 

—  Sprue,  p.  doz.  U 
Beans,  dwf.,  p.  lb.    1 

—  Madeira,    per 
basket 2 

Beeti-oot,    bushel    1 
Broccoli,  Sprout- 
ing, bag 

Brussels-Sprouts, 

sieve i 

Cabbages,  p.  bag    1 
Carrots,  12  bunch,    i 


{For  coniiniiatiou  ofthae  Jicport.--,  sc^  p.  xviil.) 


■  bag      ... 
Cauliflowers,  doz.    1 

—  Cherbourg  dz.    1 

—  St.  Malo,  doz.  1 
Celeriac,  per  doz.  2 
Celery,  per  dozen 

bunches 

Cress,  doz.  pun. 
Cucumbers,  doz.  4 
Curled  Kale.  bush.  1 
Endive,  per  doz.  2 
Garlic,  per  lb.  ...  0 
Greens,  bushel ...  1 
Horseradish,  fo- 
reign, P-  bunch 
Mint,  per  dozen... 


d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Leeks,  doz.bndls.    16    2  u 
0-4  0    Lettuces, Cabbage. 

per  dozen     ...    10-13 
0    —      Mushrooms(house) 

0-7  6  per  lb 0  lC-1  0 

C-30  0    Onions,  pickling, 
6-5  0  per  sieve      ...    5  0-60 

7-19'  —  English,  cwt.  15  0  — 
0  —  —  Dutch,  p.  bag,  12  0  — 
6    —       —  Valencia,  case  14  0    — 

Parsley,  per  doz. 
0-3  0  bunches        ...    16-20 

6    —      Parsnips,  per  bag    2  9-30 
Peas.  French,  pkt.    0  7    — 
16-20    Potatos,  per  ton    ."-u  O-90  0 
—  Frame,  lb.    ...    0  4-06 
10-16      —  Jcrsev.  lb.    ...    04-05 
6-2  0      —  Tenerifle.cwt.  10  0-14  0 
0    —     Radishes,  p.  doz. 
0-3  6  bunches        ...    0  8-20 

9-  2  0    Rhubarb,     York, 
0    —    ,         per  dozen     ...    1  C-  1  2 
10-20    Salad,  fmall  pun- 
2  C-  3  0  nets,  per  doz     0  9    — 

Savoys,  per  tally  4  0-60 
6  0-12  0  Seakale,  per  doz.  10  0-14  0 
0  "  -    "   -  .  .  „ 


0-8  0 
0    — 


3-0  4 
0-16 


0  8     — 
3  0-80 


Shallots,  p.  sieve 
Spinach,  bush.  .. 
Tomato?,  per  case 

—  English,  p.  lb. 
Turnips  per  doz. 

—  per  bag 
Turnip-tops,    bag 
Watercress,     per 

doz.  bunches . 


0 

10  0-14  0 
1  G     — 
1  6    — 
1  (5-  2  0 
16     2  0 

0  6     0  8 
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Cut  Flowers.  &c. ;  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Azalea  Fielderi, 
per  doz.  bun.. 

—  mollis,  per  dz. 
bimolies 

B  0  u  V  a  r  d  i  a  s, 

per  doz.  bun. 

Calla    a>thiopica, 

per  doz.  blooms 

Camellias,  perdz. 

blooms 

Carnations,  best 
American  vars. 
per  dz.  blooms 

—  smallerblooms 
per  doz.  bun.. 

Cattleya    labiata, 

per  doz.  blooms 

Cypripedium    in- 

signe,  per  doz. 

blooms 

Daftbdils,  single 
yellow,  per  dz. 
bunches 

—  double,  perdz. 
bunches 

—  Emperor 

—  Golden  Spur, 
per  doz.  bun. 

—  Henry  Irving, 
per  doz.  bun. 

—  priuceps,  per 
doz.  bunches. 

—  Sir  Watkin. 
per  doz.  bun. 

Dendrobium  no- 
bile,  per  dozen 
blooms 

Eucharis  grandi- 
flora,  per  dozen 
blooms 

Euphorbia  jacqui- 
nitellora,  bunch 

Gardenias,  perdz 
blooms 

Hyacinths,  Roman 
per  doz.  bun.  ... 

Lilac  (English 
forced),  per  bur. 

Lilium  lanci- 
folium  rubrum 
and  album,  per 
bunch  


s.d.  s.d. 

3  0-40 

9  0-12  0 

6  0-90 

3  0-40 

16-20 

'3  6-6  0 

18  0-30  0 

10  0-12  0 

2  6-36 

3  0-60 

3  0-50 
6  0-80 

6  0-80 

5  0-60 

5  0-      0 

4  0-60 

2  6-30 

2  0-30 

16-26 

4  0    6  0 

6  0-  S  0 

3  0-40 

2  0-30 

S.d.  s.d. 
Lilium   longi- 

fiormii,  bunch  8  0~  *.'  0 
-- tigriuum,bun.  2  0-  2  ti 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen  bun..    8  0-18  0 
Mar  gueritts,  white, 

per  dozeu  bun.  3  0-  4  0 

—  yellow,  perdz. 
bundles       ...    3  0-50 

Narcissus  gloriosus, 

per  doz.  bun..    16-26 

—  paper  -white, 

per  doz.  bun.    16-26 

—  P  h  e  a  s  a  n  fs 
Eye,  per  doz. 
bunches       ...    2  C-  3  0 

—  Soleil       d'Or, 

per  doz.  bun.    16-20 
Odon  toglossum 
crispuni,  pr.  dz. 

lilooms 2  C-  3  0 

P  e 1  argon  iums 

(Zonal)  double 

scarlet,      per 

doz.  bunches.    4  0-80 

salmon  '  and 

pink,  per  doz. 

bunches  ...  6  0-80 
Roses,   Niphetos, 

pr.  dz.  blooms    2  C-  4  0 

—  Bridesmaid, 

pr.  dz.  blooms    4  0-60 

—  Kaiser  in  A. 
Victoria,    per 

dozen  blooms    6  0-90 

—  General  Jac- 
queminot, per 

dozen  blooms    3  0-50 

—  C.  Mermet,  pr. 

dozen  blooms    4  0-60 

—  Sunrise,     per 

dozen  blooms  3  0-40 
Tuberoses,  on 

stems,    per 

doz.  bunches.  18  0-24  0 
Tulips,  di  z.  bun.    6  0-12  0 

—  special  double 
varieties,  per 

doz.    bunches  18  C-24  0 
Violets,   blue, 
English,  perdz. 
bunches 16-30 


Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


35  0-55  0 

22  0-25  0 

7  0-10  0 


Apples,  bushel  ...    2  0- 

—  English,  sieve 
or  half  bushel    16-30 

per  barrel .  10  0-15  0 

—  Newtown 

Pippin     ... 

per  case  ... 

Bananas,  bunch  . 

—  loose,     per 
dozen 10    — 

Chestnuts,     per 

bag      14  0    — 

Cobnuts  per  lb.  .    0  65  — 
Cranberries,    per 

box      13  0    — 

Custard  -  Apples, 

rer  dozen        ...    6  C-12  0 
Grape -Fruit,  per 
case        14  0-15  0 


Gros 
per 


s.d.  s.d. 


2  0-30 
16-30 


Grapes, 
Colmar, 
lb. 

—  Alicante,    per 
lb. 

—  Almeria,doz.lb.  5  0-80 
per  barrel.  12  0-20  0 

Lemons,  per  case    9  0-18  0 
Oranges,  per  case    8  0-45  0 

Blood 9  0-15  0 

Navel 12  0-14  0 

Jaffa,  per  box  12  0-13  0 
Seville  ...    6  0-66 

Pears,  Easter 

Beurre,  per  case  30  0    — 
Pines,  each         ...    a  0-  4  0 
Strawberries,  A., 

per  lb 8  0-12  0 

B..  per  lb...    3  0-50 

Remarks.  -  Prices  for  Cucumbers  are  somewhat 
lower,  while  those  for  Onions  still  remain  high. 
American-grown  Onions  are  now  on  sale :  these  com- 
mand lbs.  per  cwt.  The  demand  for  Rhubarb  has 
improved.  Californian  Pears  of  the  variety  Easter 
Beurrti  in  boxes  containing  from  eight  to  ten  dozen 
realise  from  30-?.  per  case.  The  Radishes  quoted  at  8(L 
per  dozen  bunches  arc  the  Jersey-grown  "long,"  while 
those  at  2s.  per  dozen  are  "round"  French.  Cape- 
grown  fruit  is  still  arriving.  Plums,  6s.  to  lOc.  per  case. 
Peaches,  3s.  6d.  to  10s.  ditto.  Nectarines,  8s.  to  12s. 
ditto.  Pears.  5s.  to  7s.  ditto.  Good  English  Apples  are 
still  obtainable  ;  Blenheim  Pippin  is  seen  in  remarkably 
good  condition,  also  Wellington,  Court- Peudu-Plat.  an(l 
Golden  Knobs,  the  prices  for  the  two  last  named  ranging 
from  is.  tid.  to  7s.  per  bushel. 

POTATOS. 

Dunbars,  80a.  to  90s. ;  various,  home-grown,  55.s.  to  75s. 
per  ton  ;  seed  in  variety.  John  £ath,  32  &  3i,  Wellingion 
Street,  Covent  Qarden. 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

There  was  no  great  change  in  the  pot-plant  trade  at 
the  end  of  last  week.  Business  was  very  dull,  but 
brightened  somewhat  on  Tuesday,  although  at  closing 
time  there  were  considerable  quantities  of  plants 
remaining  on  hand.  Azalea  indica  is  prominent;  these 
plants  are  now  very  good  and  there  is  a  moderately  good 
trade  done  in  them,  Init  supplies  arc  unusually  large. 
Genistas  are  plentiful,  and  sell  well,  good  prices  being 
maintained  for  them.  Erica  Wilmorcana  is  now  of 
good  quality,  as  are  also  E.  persoluta  alba,  Boronia 
hcterophylla  and  B.  megastigma.  Acacias  include 
A.  cordata.  A.  Drummondi.  A.  armata  and  A.  verti- 
cillata,  all  of  which  arc  well-llowercd.  Cinerarias  arc 
prominent,  and  have  been  in  more  demand  during 
this  week.  Best  plants  of  Cyclamen  sell  fairly  well,  but 
there  are  many  of  second  quality  which  do  not  sell 
even  at  reduced  prices.  Hyacinths  arc  over-plentiful, 
but  many  realise  fair  average  prices.  Supplies  of 
Tulips  are  not  so  much  overdone,  and  the  tendency  is 
for    prices    to    go    higher.     Marguerites    are    still 


numerous  :  the  demand  for  these  is  now  better,  though 
even  now  they  do  not  all  find  purchasers.  Azalea 
mollis  is  more  plentiful,  and  prices  are  dropping 
slightly.  Lily  of  tlie  A'alley.  Ijoth  in  pots  and  in  boxes, 
is  very  good  with  well-developed  foliage.  Primula 
sinensis  is  seen  in  better  quality,  and  P.  obconica  is  of 
good  quality,  but  there  is  little  demand  for  it.  Spir;ua 
(Hoteia)  japonica  is  now  plentiful  ;  some  of  the  plants 
are  not  well  developed.  Among  Ferns.  Palms,  and 
other  foliage  plants,  there  is  little  variation  to  record. 
Largo  quantities  of  small  Ferns  remain  unsold  at 
closing  time.  The  trade  in  hardy  plants  has  not 
assumed  any  proportions  at  present,  although  large 
(luantities  are  now  arriving  daily.  Some  Pansies  in 
flower  are  seen  ;  but  the  cold  weather  has  checked  these 
plants  considerably. 

Cut  Flowers. 
There  has  been  a  moderately  good  trade  for  cut 
flowers  during  the  past  week,  and  for  some  subjects 
prices  have  advanced.  Supplies  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  are 
rather  short,  and  although  there  are  indications  of  its  be- 
coming ecarcei-,  at  present  the  prices  have  not  advanced 
much.  As  suggested  last  week,  prices  for  Lilium  longi- 
florum  have  risen  considerably,  and  even  at  higher  prices 
itisdlflicult  tosecuregnod  bldoms.  There  is  little  varia- 
tion in  the  trade  iuDallodils;  but  there  are  now  seen 
many  flowers  of  the  Barri  section.  Koses  are  fairly 
plentiful,  and  do  not  sell  so  readily  as  might  be 
expected.  Good  fresli  blooms  of  the  variety  Liberty 
were  noticed  unsold  at  close  of  the  market.  Prices  for 
Violets  arc  now  down  to  the  lowest  ebb.  Orchid 
blooms,  especially  Odontoglossums  and  Ccclogyues.  are 
very  plentiful ;  Callas  have  advanced  in  price.  Tulips 
vary  little  ;  the  extra  fine  double  varieties  realise  up  to 
2s.  per  dozeu  blooms.  Carnations  continue  abundant, 
at  usual  prices. 

Cut  Foliage. 

Asparagus  plumosus  is  now  very  good,  as  is  also 
Smilax  ;  much  of  this  latter  is  now  marketed  in  full 
llowcr.  English  hardy  Fern-fronds  are  still  of  good 
quality,  especially  Polypodiuui  vulgareand  Polystichum 
augulare.  Bronze  -  tinted  Mahonia  foliage  is  good. 
Maidenhair  Fern  is  plentiful  ;  some  is  good,  but  much 
of  the  new  spring  growth  is  soft.  Ivy  is  plentiful. 
Large  Cyc  as  leaves  are  procurable;  these  make  up  to 
2s.  Gd.  each.  A.  H.,  Corcnl  i.iar<lat,  ^Vedncs'lntj,  Marcit  1. 


©bituaiT. 


THS    WEATHER. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley, 
Surrey.  Height  above  sea -level  150  feet.  The 
following  are  the  "mean"  readings  for  the  week 
ending  Februaiy  25,  1905. 
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THE  WEATIIKR  IN   WEST  HERTS. 

Hain  fit  Last.— The  weather  lUn-iDU  the  past  week  has 
been,  as  a  rule,  cold  duiiug  the  daytime  ;  but  the  niglit 
temperatures  have  been  only  about  average.  On  the 
4'Oldest  night  tlie  exposed  thermometer  showed  only  G^ 
of  frost.  The  ground  has  become  colder,  and  is  at  the 
present  time  at  aliout  a  seasonable  teniperatvire  at 
2  feet  deep,  and  about  r  colder  than  is  usual  at  this 
season  at  1  foot  deep.  Kaiu,  hail,  or  suow  fell  on  all 
but  two  days,  and  the  showers  of  liail  Avere  at  times 
heavy.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  there  was  sutHcient 
snow  to  nearly  cover  the  ground.  On  the  26th  rain, 
hail,  and  snow  fell  to  the  aggregate  depth  of  between  a 
quarter  and  half  an  inch— by  no  means  a  heavy  fall  for 
a  winter  month,  and  yet  we  have  to  go  back  six  weeks 
in  order  to  meet  witli  one  as  heavy,  of  the  total  fall  of 
the  week  about  three-fourths  has  already  come  through 
the  hare  soil  gauge,  and  nearly  as  much  through  thai 
on  which  short  grass  is  growing- sliowing  that  tlie  soil 
previously  must  have  lieen  fairly  moist.  The  sun  shone 
on  an  average  for  three  liours  a  day,,  which  is  rather 
longer  than  is  seasou.able.  There  were  two  days  alto- 
gether sunless,  and,  nn  the  other  hand,  two  others 
when  the  duration  of  bright  sunshine  exceeded  five 
hours.  The  winds  were,  on  the  whole,  moderately 
high,  but  on  one  occasion  19  miles  was  recorded  in  a 
single  hour,  direction  S"Utli  :  while  on  another  th<: 
average  rate  of  movement  for  tlie  whole  d,ay  fell  short 
of  half  a  mile  an  hour.  Ttie  mean  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  air  at  3  r.sl.  was  about  seasonable.  /'.  .V.. 
Scrkhamsled,  FcbriKiry  2S,  1905. 

[For  actual  tevi}ynatitrc  and  c.oiidUion  of  Jiaroinrtcr  at 
time  of  going  to  Prcsf;  eec  p.  \'M.  ] 


Thomas  BOUNton. — It  is  with  deep  regret 
that  I  record  the  death  of  a  promising  young 
horticulturist,  Thomas  Bounton,  who  met  with  a 
serious  accident  wliile  assisting  to  extinguish  the 
fire  at  the  Glen  House.  He  fell  from  the  top  of 
a  ladder  30  feet  high,  receiving  a  fracture  of  the 
spine,  from  which  he  succumbed  on  February  19. 
The  deceased  was  greatly  respected,  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  was  a  favourite  with  his  employers. 
He  was  three  years  at  Ardgowan,  one  year 
at  Clovenfords,  and  three  years  foreman  at  The 
Slen.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in  horticulture, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horti- 
cultural Society.  His  remains  were  interred  at 
Douglas  New  Cemetery  on  the  22ad  ult.,  a  large 
number  of  mourners  being  present.  ]Y.  .Vclntyre, 
The  Glen  Gardens,  Innerleithen,  N.B. 

James  Epps.— It  is  with  regret  we  have  to 
record  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Epps,  junr.,  of 
Norfolk  House,  Beulah  Hill,  S.E,,  which  took  plaCH 
recently,  in  Jamaica.  Mr.  Epps  left  England 
shortly  before  Christmas,  on  a  visit  to  his  Cacao 
estates.  Mr.  Epps  was  an  ardent  lover  of  horti- 
culture, and  was  much  interested  in  the  rearing 
of  economic  plants.  For  many  years  he  had 
been  successful  in  cultivating  and  fruiting  the 
"  Cacao  "  tree  in  his  conservatories  at  Beulah  H  ill. 

Carouine  Hogg.— We  greatly  regret  to  see 
in  the  Journal  of  Horticultxire  the  announcement 
of  the  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  of  Mrs. 
Caroline  Hogg,  the  widow  of  Dr.  Eobert  Hogg. 
Many  of  our  older  readers  will  treasure  pleasant 
recollections  of  the  deceased  lady. 


TRADE     NOTICES, 

Mr.  S.  M.  Waldram,  until  recently  Manager  of 
the  Rose  Farm  Nurseries,  Wrotham,  and  formerly 
of  Salisbury  Nursery,  Edmonton,  has  been 
appointed  Manager  to  Messrs.  A.  Bateson, 
Bashley  Nursery,  New  Milton,  Hants. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Ashton  will  terminate  on  March  4, 
1905,  his  connection  with  Messrs.  Stanley  &  Co., 
of  Southgate,  late  Stanley,  Ashton  &  Co.,  and  on 
March  6  he  will  enter  the  service  of  Messrs,  Hitgh 
Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  as  Orchid 
representative  and  traveller. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  W.  SiMi'SON,  formerly  'Jardener  at  The  Cirange, 
SuKon,  ^LU'rey,  and  at  present  Gardener  at  Wcmyss 
Castle,  Fifeshiru,  will  shortly  vacate  this  latter 
position,  and  be  open  to  receive  a  new  appointment. 

Mr.  jAs.  Brown,  for  the  past  two  year.s  Gardener  at 
Orford  House,  near  Market  Kasen,  as  Gardener  to 
Sir  GiiORGE  S.  Mackp:nzie,  K.C.M.G.,  Tempford 
Hall,  near  Sandy,  Beds. 

Mr.  .1.  D.  Robertson,  Foreman  at  Shooter's  Hill  Ceme- 
tery, S.E.,  and  previously  for  four  years  Foreman 
of  Greenwich  Park,  has  been  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Hammersmith  Borough  Council's 
Cemetery. 

Miss  M.  Agar,  formerly  a  student  at  the  Horticultural 
College,  Swanley,  and  afterwards  Garden  Mistress 
at  Wycombe  Abijey  Scliool,  as  Landscape  Gardener 
to  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens'  Association, 
in  the  place  of  Miss  Wilkinson,  who  has  lately 
resigned  that  post. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Pkck,  late  Fnreman  at  Woburn  Place,  Addle- 
stone,  Surrey,  as  Gardener  to  J.  R.  Keli,v,  Esq., 
Oaklands,  Worplesdon.  Siu'rey. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Laukence.  for  the  past  four  and  a  half  years 
at  Harwood  Hall,  Upminster,  Essex,  has  been 
appointed  Gardener  to  H.  H.  Pi-\iten,  Esq.,  at  that 
place.    The  appointment  to  date  from  Nov..  I'.'O'l. 

Mr.  Geo.  West,  late  Gardener.  Redlands,  Broadstairs, 
as  Gardener  to  F.  Ricardo,  Esq.,  The  Friary,  Old 
Windsor,  Berk?. 

Mr.  R.  Greenfield.  Gardener  to  the  Biriniugham  Hos- 
pitil  Saturday  Fund  at  Tyn-y-cocd.  Llaorhos,  N.W., 
has  also  taken  over  the  supcivision  of  Marie  Hall 
Gardens. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Barnard,  recently  Foreman  at  Pyt  House 
Gardens,  Ti&bury.  Wilts,  as  Gardener  to  D.  Cross- 
man,  Esq  .  Dudbrook  House,  Brentwood,  Essex. 

Mr.  CiiAs.  Ford.  Gardoncr  to  Capt.  A.  II  Tim'rth;rn. 
Hales  Hall.  Market  Drayton,  as  Gardener  Lo  the 
same  gentleman  at  Crausley  Hall.  Kettering. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Paskeit.  for  the  past  two  and  a  half  years 
(."ardcuer  to  Philip  SECRETAy,l*>t(.,Slaugluim  Pork. 
Crawley.  Sussex,  as  Gardener  to  Capt.  The  Hon. 
and  Lady  Ediih  Kis)!-Nokl,  Horsley  Towers. 
I.eaiherhead,  Surrey. 

Mr.  H.  Rodman-.  lateGardcner  to  H.  Forbes  Co'hiRAVE, 
Esq.,  Winscoiiilu',  Soiiicr^ct.  as  (iardcncr  to  Miss 
Meade  King.  Taunton.  Somerset. 

Mr.  J.  ROBEHTS,  for  llu'  past  ten  months  Gardener  lo 
Major  PiJiiT,  Chestcrford  Park.  Sallron  Walden. 
Essex,  as  Gardener  to  W.  Harkkr,  Esq.,  BtoHold 
Hall.  Norwich.  -    -     -      — .--S»..„.:r  ^u;  "^ 

Mr.  C.  Benns,  for  the  past  year  and  six  mouths  (Jav- 
dener  at  the  .\bbey,  Aston  Abbotts,  Aylc.sbury.aa 
Gardener  to  W.  H.  Herbert,  Esq.,  Kcwuham 
House,  Wallingford,  Oxon. 
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ENQUIRIES. 

— I — 

Grass  on  Russian  Eailwats. — What  is  the 
Grass  used  along  the  Eussian  railways  in  Amur 
Daria  to  fix  the  sand  ?  and  what  is  the  glaucous- 
leaved  shrub  used  for  a  similar  purpose  ?  A.  B.  H. 
[We  suggest  that  the  Grass  is  AmmophUa  aren- 
aria,  and  the  shrub  either  an  Elieagnus  or 
Hippopbae  rhamnoides.  Ed.] 

CoNTiNEKTAL  LABELS, — What  is  the  composi- 
tion of  the  yellow  wash  used  on  wooden  garden 
labels  used  in  continental  nurseries  ?  Correspondent. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,*  Editor  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspon- 
dents would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  communications 
relating  to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publishkr  ;  and  that  all 
communications  intended  for  publication,  or  refer- 
ring to  the  Literary  department,  and  all  plants  to  be 
named,  should  be  directed  to  the  Editor.  The  two 
departments,  Publishing  and  Editorial,  are  quite 
distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  delay  and  confusion 
arise  when  letters  are  misdirected. 

Books:  G.  B.  Tou  do  not  state  sufficient  par- 
ticulars of  what  you  require.  Perhaps  Garden- 
ing/or Begin7iers  would  suit  you.  Piice  10s,  9ti., 
post-free,  from  our  Publishin?  Department. — A 
Derlyite.  Veitch's  Manual  of  the  Com/em,  price 
20s.  6d.  post  free  from  Messrs.  Jas,  Veitch  & 
Sons,  King's  Road, Chelsea;  or  from  our  Publish- 
ing Department. 

Cucumber  Plants  :  /.  B.  Are  you  certain  that 
no  injurious  ammoniacal  vapours  are  proceeding 
from  the  hot- bed  on  which  the  plants  are  culti- 
vated. If  there  are  no  such  vapours  the  injury 
may  be  due  to  the  effects  of  too  much  artificial 
heat.  Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  in  the 
house  and  plant  the  young  plants  on  raised 
mounds  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  hot-water 
piping.  A  temperature  at  night  of  70°  would 
be  better  than  greater  heat.  If  you  suspect 
fungus  to  be  the  cause  forward  specimens  to  us 
for  investigation. 

Daffodils  ;  T.  Cli/t.  We  expect  you  mean  the 
double  variety  of  N.  Telamonius  (N.  pseudo- 
Narcissus),  the  common  Daffodil,  which  for 
some  reason  or  other  often  shows  green 
colouring  in  the  flowers. 

Dendrobium  :  P.  C.     You  have  given  too  much 
or  too  little  water  ;  either  extreme  would  pro- 
duce the  appearances  presented. 
Gardeners'  Association:  A.  P.  ^  L.  S.   There  is 
no  Society  that  offers  just  the  aid  that  you  seek. 
At  the  same  time  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Bene- 
volent Institution    (Secretary,    G.   J.   Ingram, 
175,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster)  provides  for 
aged    gardeners   who  are    no    longer   able  to 
follow    their    profession,    and    for    gardeners' 
widows.     Being  a  Benevolent  Institution  and 
not  self-supporting,  subscribers  cannot  demand 
assistance  immediately  they  are  in  need  of  help, 
but  have  to  await  the  result  of  election  by  con- 
tributors to  the  funds.     The  Committee  how- 
ever  allot   votes    to    candidates    for    pension, 
previous  to  election,  according  to  the  amount  of 
subscriptions   they  may    have   paid,    and   this 
system  in  practice  makes  it  almost  certain  that 
a  candidate  who  has  subscribed  to  the  funds  of 
the  Institution  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  will  be  successful  at  the  election.     To  be 
eligible  for   a  pension  it  is   not  sufficient   to 
prove    that  a    candidate    has    subscribed    all 
his  life,  or  was  a  life   member,  but  he  must 
also  satisfy  the  Committee  that  he  has  insuffi- 
cient means  to  maintain  himself.     The  Royal 
Gardeners'   Orphan    Fund    (Secretary,   Brian 
Wynne,       30,      Wellington       Street,     Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.)  provides  for  gardeners' 
orphans,   also   on    the  elective  principle.     The 
Fund    is    deserving    of    hearty   support   from 
gardeners,  and  the  funds  at  present  are  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  needs  now  existing.     In  the 
United    Horticultural    Provident  and    Benefit 
Society  (Secretary,  W.   Collins,  9,  Martindale 
Road,  Balbam,  London,  S.W.)  the  principle  of 
self-help  is  stronger,  and  there  is  less  benevo- 
lence.    Most   of  the  funds  are  contributed  by 


benefit  members  themselves,  and  during  illness 
any  member  receives  by  right  weekly  payment 
from  the  Society.  The  management  of  the 
Society  is  most  economical,  and  in  addition 
to  the  sick  pay  during  illness,  it  provides  in  a 
measure  the  advantages  of  a  bank  and  of  an 
insurance  society.  Any  gardener  would  be 
well  advised  in  joining  this  Society.  In  regard 
to  your  question  respecting  payment  during 
the  time  a  gardener  is  out  of  employment, 
there  is  no  organisation  that  does  this  at  pre- 
sent. If  such  work  should  be  undertaken  in 
the  future  it  would  naturally  be  by  the  new 
British  Gardeners'  Association  (Secretary  pro 
tern.,  W.  Watson,  Kew  Road,  Kew),  but  even 
this  Association  could  not  possibly  undertake 
such  responsibilities  until  gardeners  were 
thoroughly  organised.  The  Association  does 
not  mention  the  subject  in  its  prospectus. 

Gardener's  Notice  :  G.  D.  Tou  do  not  state 
whether  you  are  living  in  the  gardens  or  in  a 
house  belonging  to  your  employer  elsewhere. 
He  cannot  demand  a  month's  notice  from  you 
unless  he  can  prove  that  you  are  a  menial  or 
household  servant,  and  it  has  been  held  that 
this  is  not  the  case  unless  you  are  at  your 
employer's  service  in  the  evenings  as  well  as 
during  the  day.  We  note  that  you  are  paid 
weekly. 

Garden  Pencil:  P.  S.  We  are  informed  that 
samples  of  the  wood-marking  pencil,  described 
on  p.  101,  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  J.  P. 
Hemming,  39,  Noble  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Grapes  :  P.  C.  The  berries  have  been  kept  too 
long,  they  are  decaying  naturally. 

Gumming  in  Peach  and  Apricot  Trees;  L.  F. 
Gummosis,  as  this  disease  is  technically 
known,  appears  to  be  caused  by  badly-drained 
soil,  a  bleak  situation,  causing  undue  exposure 
to  cold  winds,  or  to  injuries  from  frost  and 
external  wounds.  The  latest  discoveries  on 
the  subject  point  to  the  presence  of  bacteria  as 
being  the  final  cause  of  gummosis. 

Heaviest  Bunches  of  Grapes  (see  p.  90) : 
J.  F.  M.  We  think  you  must  be  wrong  in 
stating  that  Mr.  Dickson  showed  the  bunch 
that  weighed  20  lb.  4  oz.,  for  our  information 
was  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Edinburgh 
Exhibition  which  appeared  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  at  the  time,  and  in  the  following 
issue  when  illustrations  of  the  bunches  were 
published,  the  names  of  the  exhibitors  were 
the  same.  Moreover,  in  Hogg's  Fndt  Mamial 
it  is  also  stilted  that  Mr.  Curror,  of  Eskbank, 
exhibited  the  heaviest  bunch. 

HipPEAsTRuM  (Amaryllis)  :  E.  A.  B.  A  good 
average  flower,  but  of  no  special  merit. 

Iris  K,s:mpferi  ob  laevigata  :  G.  W.  This 
species  is  by  no  means  one  that  should  not  he 
manured,  but  on  the  contrary  it  requires 
exceedingly  rich  soil  and  heavy  mulchings  of 
cow  or  similar  manure.  You  have  not  stated 
whether  the  plants  are  growing  with  their 
roots  actually  in  water  or  upon  ground  that 
can  be  flooded  when  necessary  in  summer.  The 
mulchings  of  cow-manure  are  best  applied  in 
autumn. 

Mushrooms  Diseased  :  J.  G.  Tour  Mushrooms 
are  attacked  by  another  fungus,  a  species  of 
Hypomyces.  All  the  diseased  Mushrooms 
should  be  carefully  removed  and  burned  as 
soon  as  they  appear.  When  new  beds  are  pre- 
pared, and  before  the  spawn  is  deposited,  spray 
the  soil  and  walls  with  a  2i-per-cent.  solution 
of  lysol.  A  high  temperature  and  stuffy, 
stagnant  atmosphere  favour  the  disease. 

Names  of  Plants  ;  W.  It.  Probably  Veronica 
Henderson!. —  O.  M.  No.  2  is  not  a  Cupressus, 
but  Juniperus  chinensis. — B.  Lcelia  super- 
biens. — Constant  Header.  1,  Selaginella  denti- 
culata  ;  2,  S.  Mertensii  ;  3,  S.  plumosa ;  i,  S. 
urabrosa  ;  5,  S.  Wildenovii  ;  0,  S.  csesia  ;  7,  S. 
caulescens ;  8,  S.  stolonifera.  The  trailer  is 
Ficus  stipulata  (repens), — F.  A.  1,  Lfelio- 
Cattleya  x  elegans ;  2,  Odontoglossum  x 
AdrianaB ;  3,  O.  Lindleyanum ;  4,  Oncidium 
candidum,  sometimes  called  Palumbina  Can- 
dida ;  5,  Restrepia  maculata ;  G,  Pleurothallis 
rubens. — C.  Ji.  P.     Eria  braotescens. — J.  B.  C. 


Muhlenbeckia  complexa,  a  good  rockery  or 
basket  plant.— J.  E.  The  yellow  flower  is 
Jacobinia  chrysostephana.  The  spots  on  the 
Ixora  leaves  are  probably  caused  by  condensed 
moisture  falling  on  them.— C.  //.  1,  Dendro- 
bium aureum ;  2,  Stelis  ophioglossoides.  — 
C.  J.  Ote.  One  of  the  garden  forms  of  Helleborus 
caucasicus. — F.h. H.  I,  Cryptomeria  japonica ;  2, 
C.  elegans  ;  3,  Abies  Pinsapo. — H.  L.  A\  Tou 
send  more  than  six  specimens  j  and  you  should 
therefore  contribute  a  small  amount  to  the 
Orphan  Fund.  The  list  is  incomplete,  some  of 
the  specimens  need  careful  comparison.  1, 
Cupressus  sempervirens  ;  2,  Thuya  orientalis 
var. ;  3,  Juniperus  virginiana  ;  t,  Pinus  sp., 
next  week  ;  5,  Juniperus  communis  var.  stricta  ; 
6,  Juniperus ;  7,  Cupressus  nootkatensis ;  8, 
Pinus  excelsa ;  9,  Thuya  orientalis  ;  10,  Libo- 
cedrus  deeurrens  ;  11,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  ; 
12,  Juniperus  virginiana. 

Palm  Roots  :  P.  C.  So  far  as  we  can  tell  from 
the  scrap  received,  the  roots  are  affected 
with  a  scale  like  Mealy-bug.  Wash  the  roots 
thoroughly,  and  steep  them  in  tobacco- water. 
Be  careful  not  to  apply  any  strong  insecticide 
or  you  will  kill  the  roots. 

Pelargoniums  :  C.^A.  B.  You  have  apparently 
coddled  your  plants  too  much  by  gi-owing  them 
in  too  moist  and  too  warm  an  atmosphere 
without  sufficient  ventilation. 

Sulphate  of  Iron  for  Roses  :  C.  D.  Dr.  A.  B. 
Griffiths  recommended,  in  his  Special  Manures 
for  Garden  Crops,  a  chemical  manure  composed 
of  i-  oz.  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  a  I  oz. 
each  of  iron  sulphate  and  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
These  quantities  were  to  be  put  into  two  gal- 
lons of  water,  and  the  liquid  applied  to  the  roots 
without  wetting  the  foliage.  He  also  printed 
a  letter  from  a  cultivator  in  which  the  writer 
described  in  glowing  terms  the  good  effects  of 
sulphate  of  iron  upon  his  Roses.  The  late  Rev. 
A.  Foster-Melliar,  M.A.,  who  was  a  famous  Rose 
grower,  declares  that  his  experience  was  not  so 
favourable  to  the  use  of  this  manure.  In  The 
Book  of  the  Rose,  of  which  the  third  edition  has 
just  been  issued,  Mr.  Foster-Melliar  states 
that  sulphate  of  iron  is  said  to  give  a  better 
colour  to  the  foliage,  and  in  some  sorts,  such  as 
Anna  Olivier,  to  the  blooms  as  well,  but  he  did 
not  place  much  reliance  in  this.  At  the  same 
time  he  recommends  the  following  mixture,  as 
prescribed  by  Mr.  Tonks  upon  the  the  result 
of  analysis  of  the  ash  left  from  the  burning 
of  Rose  plants  ; — 

Superphosphate  of  lime     12  parts 

Xitrate  of  potash    ...         ...         ...  10     ,, 

Sulphate  of  magnesia        2     ,, 

Sulphate  of  iron      1     ,. 

Sulphate  of  lime     8     ,, 
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This  mixture  is  applied  in  February  and 
scattered  over  the  previously  hoed  surface  of 
the  bed  at  the  rate  of  i  lb.  to  the  square  yard. 
A  second  and  lighter  dressing  may  be  applied 
at  the  end  of  May  if  heavy  rains  have  occurred. 
If  you  refer  to  the  issue  of  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  March  19,  1904,  p.  178,  you  will  find  an 
article  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Willis  on  special  soils  and 
manures  for  Roses 

Vegetables  and  their  Cultivation  :  C.  In 
our  notice  of  this  book,  p.  117,  we  omitted  by 
inadvertence  to  give  the  name  of  the  publishers. 
We  supply  the  omission  by  stating  that  the 
book  can  be  had  from  Messrs.  W.  H.  &  L. 
Collingridge,  148,  Aldersgate  St.,  London,  E.C. 

Wood-lice:  G.  D.  If  you  take  some  pieces  of 
Potato  or  of  Swede  and  hoUow  out  the  under- 
surface,  so  as  to  provide  a  retreat  for  these 
pests,  you  will  be  able  to  destroy  a  number  each 
morning  upon  examination  of  the  traps,  which 
afford  food  for  the  wood-lice. 


Communications  Received.— A.  H.-T.  S.— C.  F.— A.  D. 
—.1  F.  M.-E.  .r.  A.  (photos  with  thanks)— S.  W  .  F.— , 
C.  T.  D.—,l.  Ambrose  &  Son-F.  E.— J.  T.  U.-.I .-  F.  !>.— 
Harry  L.  (next  week.  th.anks  for  coDtrihution  to 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund)-J.  L.  W.-II.  D.  P.-T.  C— 
G  J.-W.  B.  I!.— R.  L.  P.— A.-CIibrans-W.  R..Sandy 
— E  N.  H.-J.  R.  J.-G.  H.  H.— R.  M.— R.  Butler— 
F.  J.— A.  C.  B.— Q.  D.-Rev.  D.  R.  W.-W.  M.-E.  J.  A. 
—J.  O'B.— R.  P.— E.  H.  J.-J.  D.-W.  H.  C.-A.  11. 


Supplenieut  to  The  Gardeueis'  Chronicle,  March  -1,  1905.] 


ROSA  OIGANIEA  :     FLOWEKS   IVOEV-WUITE. 

Awarded  a  Botanical  Certificate  and  Cultural  Commendation  hy  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  ou  Tuesday  last, 
when  flowers  were  showu  from  Alljury  Park  Gardens,  Guildford.     (Sec  pp.  130  aud  MO.) 


Bradtmryt  Ai'teiL'  £r  Co.,  I.d.,  Printers,  Lon,f,'n  ,ni,l  7',itibruf£t 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

<jlazing-bars  for  preventing  "drip"  in  glasshouses    1^5 
Pha]a?nopsis    Schilleriana   witli  eighty  -  eight   ex- 
panded tlowers  {Supplementary  Illustration). 
Rhabdothamnus    Solandrl,  ;i    shrubby    Gesncrad 

from  New  Zealand  146 

fpira?a  hracteata,  a  handsome  hardy  shrub 149 

Well-head,  a  Venetian,  used  as  a  garden  ornament.    147 


HYBEIDISATION   OF   GLADIOLUS. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  recently  asked  for  informa- 
tion on  the  cross-fertilisation  or  hybridisa- 
tdon  of  the  Gladioli.  No  operation  in 
gardening  is  more  simple,  and  there  are  few 
garden  plants  that  can  be  raised  from  seed 
and  flowered  with  less  trouble.  Cross- 
fertilisation  is  the  easiest  and  most  simple 
process,  and  for  garden  purposes  the  crossing 
of  the  many  beautiful  varieties  of  G.  ganda- 
vensis  is  the  most  desirable  practice,  and 
gives  the  best  results.  Suppose  a  dozen 
of  the  best  varieties  is  obtained  to  start 
with.  They  should  be  planted  in  rich, 
rather  sandy  loam.  The  flowers  will  be 
produced  in  July  and  August.  The  parts  of 
fructification  are  very  prominent.  The 
anthers  are  balanced  on  the  filaments,  and 
these  can  easily  lie  removed  with  the 
fingers  before  the  pollen-cases  burst.  After 
twenty -four  hours  the  stigmatic  part  of  the 
iJower  is  ready  for  the  application  of  the 
pollen.  I  simply  pinch  off  the  filaments  on 
which  hang  the  ripened  anthers,  and  gently 
touch  the  stigma  with  them.  The  plants  must 
be  gone  over  daily  between  one  and  two  in 
toe  afternoon  until  the  entire  spike  has 
been  cross-fertilised.     It  is  important  that 
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the  seed-liearinf;  plant  should  be  one  that 
has  well-formed  flowers,  and  the  pollen- 
bearer  should  also  lie  of  good  form  and  of 
the  colours  most  desired  by  the  operator. 

Hybridisation  is  the  crossing  of  two 
distinct  species,  but  in  Gladiolus  the  results 
nt  this  operation  are  not  so  certain  as 
the  mating  of  two  varieties  of  one  species. 
There  are  distinct  species  that  cross  readily 
enough,  others  do  not ;  but  this  is  a  point 
that  the  cultivator  would  do  well  to  study 
for  himself,  as  there  are  numerous  distinct 
species  in  cultivation.  Many  good  and  dis- 
tinct crosses  have  already  been  obtained, 
and  as  a  result  many  beautiful  plants  have 
been  added  to  our  gardens  ;  but  the  field  is 
very  large,  and  not  a  hundredth  part  has 
been  accomplished  of  what  may  yet  be  done 
in  this  fair  field  of  garden  culture.  Some 
useful  information  for  beginners  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Dean  Herbert's  interesting  book, 
the  Amariillidacea'. 

The  chapter  on  hybrid  intermixtures 
contains  his  results  of  hybridising  the 
Gladioli,  but  seventy  years  ago  the  material 
at  his  disposal  was  very  inadequate  in  com- 
parison to  tliat  which  is  now  available.  The 
soil  in  his  garden  at  Spolforth  was  specially 
adapted  to  this  plant,  lie  says,  "They  suc- 
ceed very  well  in  the  natural  soil,  which 
is  a  good  yellowish,  light  loam,  suitable 
for  Barley,  and  also  in  the  artificial  borders 
of  peat  and  sand.  These  hardy  crosses  are 
between  G.  cardinalis,  blandus,  carneus,  in- 
flatus,  augustus,  and  tristis,  and  they  vary 
with  every  shade  of  colour  from  white  to 
scarlet,  rose,  coppery  and  blackish-purple, 
and  some  are  exquisitely  speckled  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cross  with  tristis."  Her- 
bert adds,  "Clusters  of  these  seedlings  stood 
undisturbed  for  twenty  years  by  merely 
covering  them  with  leaves  from  November 
to  March  or  April. "  Certain  specific  forms 
would  not  cross  ;  for  instance,  G.  psittacinus 
■would  not  cross  with  any  of  those  species 
named  above.  G.  byzantinus  could  not  be 
fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  G.  tristis. 
Crosses  from  (i.  hirsutus,  recurvus,  and  ver- 
sicolor were  found  to  be  delicate  in  the 
Dean's  garden,  being  unable  to  bear  the 
vicissitudes  of  our  variable  climate. 

There  are  fifty-five  species  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  and  thirty-nine  of  these 
were  introduced  before  1830,  in  which 
year  G.  psittacinus  was  figured ;  it  aUo 
flowered  for  the  first  time  in  England  in 
that  year,  so  that  Herbert  had  ample 
material  to  work  upon.  Of  course  good 
additions  have  been  made  since  that  date, 
amongst  others  G.  Saundersii,  G.  purpureo- 
auratus,  and  G.  draeocephalus.  A  very 
remarkable  species  is  (i.  seiiceo-villosus. 
collected  by  Mr.  Cooiier  in  CUpe  Colony  for 
the  late  Mr.  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  and 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  .'5427. 
It  develops  a  spike  3  to  4  feet  in  height, 
freely  set  with  yellowish  flowers,  the  stem 
densely  clothed  with  long,  shaggy,  silky 
hairs.  This  distinct  species  may  not  now 
be  in  existence  in  gardens,  but  this  and 
others  I  have  named  of  recent  introduction 
may  well  be  taken  as  types  to  become  parents 
of  quite  distinct  garden  plants.  Good  work 
has  been  done  already  in  this  direction. 

M.  Lemoine.  of  Nancy,  managed  to  cross 
G.  gandavensis  with  G.  purpureo-auratus 
with  excellent  results.  There  are  also  the 
G.  Childsii  and  G.  nancianus  hybrids ; 
these    are    amongst    the     most    beautiful 


of  garden  flowers.  'When  the  seed  -  pods 
have  lieen  formed  and  ripened,  they  are 
gathered  as  soon  as  the  capsules  show  signs 
of  opening ;  the  crosses  are  marked  and 
entered  in  a  book  for  future  reference.  The 
capsules  will,  if  placed  io  a  dry  room, 
speedily  burst  open.  Let  the  seed  be  quite 
dry  liefore  it  is  put  into  paper-bags,  and 
keep  it  in  a  dry  cool  place  until  March. 
Sow  the  seed  in  that  month  thinly  in 
pans  or  flower-pots,  using  good  potting-soil, 
as  it  is  intended  the  plants  should  remain 
in  tliese  to  make  their  growth  during  the 
season.  The  seed  germinates  best  over  a 
gentle  hot-bed  ;  the  plants  will  appear  in 
two  weeks.  When  all  of  them  have  done  so 
admit  air  to  the  frame  rather  freely,  and  as 
the  seison  advances  the  lights  may  be  re- 
moved. Corms  will  be  formed  varying  in 
size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  Hazel- 
nut ;  and  when  the  leaves  assume  a  yellow 
tinge  the  bulbs  should  be  shaken  out  and 
placed  in  dry  sand  in  a  cool  room  from 
which  frost  is  excluded.  They  may  remain 
there  until  March,  when  they  should  be 
planted  out  in  the  border  in  shallow  drills 
IS  inches  apart,  putting  the  corms  0  inches 
distant  from  each  other.  Although  they  are 
of  such  small  size,  they  will  produce  very 
nice  spikes  of  flower  the  same  season,  so 
that  they  may  be  brought  to  their  flowering 
stage  eighteen  months  from  the  time  of 
sowing  the  seed.  They  require  good  soil  if 
tall,  handsome  spikes  are  to  lie  produced. 

For  garden  purposes  the  varieties  of  G. 
gandavensis  are  esteemed  ;  they  produce 
handsome  spikes  of  very  beautiful  colours, 
and  hundreds  of  singularly  Ijeautiful 
forms  are  obtained  by  the  cross-fertilsa- 
tion  of  these  varieties.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  purchase  the  best  varieties  to  start 
with,  and  then  the  result  will  not  be 
problematical,  for  I  write  from  my  own 
experience,  having  raised  thousands  of 
seedlings  from  the  G.  gandavensis  varieties, 
and  never  failed  to  obtain  many  plants  as 
good  as  or  even  bettor  than  the  parents. 
/.  Douglas. 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND   GLEANINGS. 

THE    COLLECTION    AT    WOODHATCH, 
EEIGATE. 

Ih  the  Gardmers  Chronicle  for  March  20,  190+, 
an  illustratioii  was  given  of  the  Dendroblums 
then  in  flower  in  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  Haywood, 
Woodhatch,  Reigate  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter).  Many 
of  those  specimens  were  grown  from  seedlings 
and  were  furnished  with  seven  or  eight  flowering 
growths,  each  4  feet  in  length  and  bearing  fifty  or 
sixty  flowers  on  a  growth.  Some  curiosity  was  felt 
as  to  whether  plants  so  grown  could  be  maintained 
at  this  high  standard,  but  a  visit  to  Woodhatch 
this  year  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  specimens 
had  even  improved  on  their  good  condition 
of  last  year  in  every  respect.  Not  a  trace  of 
"  spot "  or  disease  has  appeared  on  the  plants, 
and  their  grower  may  well  be  proud  of  them. 
Most  of  the  specimens  are  of  crosses  of  the  D.  x 
Ainsworthii  and  D.  X  splendidissimum  closseF. 
These  again  have  been  crossed  with  other  species 
and  varieties,  the  result  being  great  variety  and 
beauty  of  flower.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable 
are  D.  X  Ainsworthii  Woodhatch  variety,  I).  X 
Ainsworthii  intertextum  (both  with  a  yellowish- 
white  ground  colour) ;  D.  X  melanodiscus  Saltori 
and  D.  m.  gloriosum,  two  of  Mr.  Salter's  certi- 
ficated recently ;  D.  X  splendissimum  Mrs. 
Haywood  (with  very  large  lilac  -  rose  flowers 
with     maroon     centres),     and     D.     x     Edithaj 
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superbum.  A  number  of  the  best  forms  of 
D.  nobile,  D.  x  Cybele,  D.  x  Sclineideriainim , 
D.  X  Juno,  and  others  are  also  in  bloom,  the 
"whole  making  a  very  fine  display.  In  the  matter 
of  culture,  Mr.  Salter  regards  it  as  being 
most  simple.  Sphagnum  moss  with  a  sprinkling 
of  sand  is  the  material  used  for  potting.  He 
gives  plenty  of  pot-room,  repotting  the  pl.^nts 
when  roots  are  proceeding  from  the  new  growths, 
and  keeps  them  during  the  growing  season  in 
a  house  from  75°  to  90°  Fahr.  Abundance  of 
moisture  is  supplied  and  air  given  cautiously  by 
means  of  the  top  ventilators  only.  The  plants 
are  shaded  until  the  growths  approach  maturity, 
when  in  the  end  of  August  the  blinds  are  removed 
and  full  sunlight  and  plenty  of  air  admitted. 
From  the  end  of  November  to  the  end  of  January 
the  plants  are  kept  cooler  (about  C0°)  and  dry, 
only  a  little  water  being  given  to  prevent 
shrivelling.  In  the  beginning  of  February  the 
houses  are  kept  more  moist,  and  the  plants 
prepared  for  flowering. 

The  little  warm  Phalagnopsis-house  has  a  small 
lot  of  Phalsenopsis,  which  have  been  in  the  gar- 
dens for  many  years,  and  which  have  now  grown 
to  large  specimens  and  are  sending  up  spikes.  In 
many  other  gardens  these  plants  grow  well  when 
the  proper  place  can  be  foiind  for  them,  although 
they  frequently  faU  when  tried  in  other  quarters. 

In  a  similar  manner  Vanda  Sanderiana,  with 
which  most  growers  have  a  difficulty,  has  grown 
well  here  from  the  first  importation. 

The  range  of  cool-houses  has  a  number  of  good 
things  in  bloom,  including  some  grand  pans  of 
the  white  MasdevaUia  tovarensis,  a  nice  specimen 
of  M.  Schroderiana,  and  some  other  Masdevallias, 
good  Ccelogyne  cristata  and  its  variety  hololeuca, 
Pleione  humilis,  Ada  aurantiaca,  Epiphronitis  x 
Veitchii,  grown  into  little  bushes  bearing  a  pro- 
fusion of  cinnabar  -  scarlet  blooms  ;  Oncidium 
cheirophorum  with  many  slender  spikes  of  yellow 
flowers,  Sophronitis  grandifiora,  and  other  pretty 
species. 

In  the  warmer  houses  are  a  good  selection  of 
Vandas  and  Aerides,  Arachnanthe  (Vanda)  Cath- 
cartii,  and  a  few  others  being  in  bloom  or  bud. 
The  Cypripediums  have  large  specimens  of 
several  hybrids  raised  at  Woodhatch  in  bloom, 
and  in  bud  a  very  promising  hybrid  between  C. 
X  T.  B.  Haywood  and  C.  bellatulum.  Also  good 
Cypripedium  Mastersianum,  C.  x  Euryades,  and 
C.  X  Harrisianum  superbum.  A  large  number 
of  Miltonia  vexillaria  are  showing  well  for  flower. 
Among  the  Cattleyas  in  bloom  are  C.  Triame  and 
C.  maxima,  and  a  good  supply  of  buds  showing 
to  continue  the  display. 

The  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  Cyclamen,  and 
some  other  florists'  flowers,  for  the  culture  of 
which  Mr.  Salter  is  famed,  are  in  grand  condition 
for  flowering ;  and  the  great  quantity  of  fruit- 
trees  have  smooth,  clean  bark,  pleasant  to  look  at 
even  in  winter.  J.  O'B. 

Dendeobiums  at  Bukfoed. 

The  following  Dendrobium  species  and  hybrids 
are  now  in  flower  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's 
Orchid  houses  at  Burford,  which,  when  grouped 
together,  make  an  interesting  and  attractive 
display  of  bloom  : — 

Species. — D.  glomeratum,  Fytchianum,  Wardi- 
anum,  W.  album,  fimbriatum,  f.  oculatum,  nobile, 
n.  elegans,  u.  Ballianuui,  n.  Statterianum, 
n.  Murrhiniacum,  n.  Biirford  variety,  cruentum, 
primulinum,  p.  giganteum,  Pierardi,  sigaatum, 
s.  aureum,  crumenatum,  Harveyanum,  Ashworthie, 
Kingianum,  K.  album,  specio-Kingianum,  aggre- 
gatum,  sulcatum,  aamulum. 

Hybrids. — D.  Dominianum,  Cybele,  Wigante, 
W.  xanthochilum,  W.  album,  W.  nobilius,  melano- 
discus,  chrysodiscus,  Burfordiense,  Melpomene, 
Cassiope,  splendidissimum,  s,  grandiflorum,  s. 
delicatum,  Juno,  Mrs.  Haywood,  Leda,  Apollo 
grandiflorum,     A.     album,    aureo  -.Wardianum, 


Wardiano-japonicura,  Sybil,  Luna,  Blackianum, 
xanthocentrum,  Hebe,  Clio,  C.  superbum,  C. 
Burford  variety,  Aspasia,  Artemis,  Ainsworthii, 
A.  Woodhatch  variety,  A.  Hazelbourne  variety. 
The  Pearl,  Kennith,  euosmum  virginale,  e.  leucop- 
ternm,  Eceblingianum,  pallens,  Aurora,  Myra, 
Ethel,  Euterpe,  Euryclea,  Strajtius.   IK  H.  W. 

StNANTHT    in    CTPEIrEDinM    EXUL, 

A  correspondent  kindly  sent  us  recently  a 
remarkable  flower  of  this  species  with  two 
standards  (dorsal  sepals)  and  one  lower  sepal, 
forming  one  complete  whorl  of  three  segments, 
alternating  with  which  are  three  lateral  petals 
forming  a  second  whorl.  There  are  two  lips,  one 
partially  enclosed  within  the  other,  a  single 
column,  and  two  distinct  staminodes.  The 
ovarian   cavity    is   single,    with    three    parietal 


the  cultivation  of  the  plant.  They  should  be 
kept  cooler  and  dryer,  and  besides  this  aa 
improvement  should  be  made  in  the  soil  by 
adding  some  lime  and  small  pieces  of  charcoal. 


NEW    OR   NOTEWORTHY   PLANTS. 

EHABDOTHAMNUS  SOLANDEI.* 
To  those  who  interest  themselves  in  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  plants  the  occurrence  of 
a  Gesnerad  in  New  Zealand  offers  some  knotty 
problems  for  solution.  Did  it  originate  there — 
or  how  did  it  get  there  ?  Most  of  its  relatives 
are  natives  of  tropical  or  subtropical  countries,, 
especially  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  To  horti- 
culturists, however,  it  is  of  more  importance  to 
know  that  it  is  in  cultivation. 


Fig.  59.— ehabd'othamnus  solanbbi  :  flowers  orange. 


placentas.  Theobvious  explanation  is  thatwe  have 
here  to  do  with  a  fusion  of  two  flowers,  but  how, 
when,  or  why  the  fusion  took  place  is  not  apparent. 
Both  flowers  issued  fromthe  axil  of  a  solitary  bract. 

Disease  in  PHALi;NOPSis. 
In  the  Zeitschrift  fur  PJlanzenkranlcheiten, 
vol.  xiv.,  pp.  203  —  2C6,  190-1,  Prof.  Sorauer 
publishes  some  details  respecting  a  hitherto 
undescribed  disease  that  attacks  the  leaves  of 
Phahienopsis  amabilis,  and  pai'ticularly  of  the 
variety  Kimestadtiana.  It  shows  itself  in  the 
form  of  numerous  specks  upon  the  leaves,  which 
range  in  colour  from  yellow  to  black.  The 
diseased  portions  are  at  first  somewhat  wart-like, 
but  at  a  later  stage  they  sink  and  form  de- 
pressions. The  cellular  contents  of  the  infected 
tissue  disappear  almost  entirely,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  cells  themselves  shrivel  up.  Isolated 
in  this  dead  tissue  are  found  the  fungoid  spores. 
Herr  Sorauer  gives  a  minute  description  of  the 
changes  exhibited  in  the  course  of  the  disease 
by  the  cellular  matter,  and  more  especially  by 
the  chloroplast.  According  to  Sorauer's  opinion, 
the  disease  is  induced  by  over  stimulation,  which 
can  be  lessened  by  a  change  in  the  method  of 


It  is  to  Mr.  Gumbleton  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  opportunity  of  illustrating  this  interesting 
plant,  of  which  we  append  in  the  foot-note  a  full 
description,  taken  from  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  Hand- 
hook  of  the  Flora  of  New  Zealand.  Its  orange- 
coloured  striped  flowers  are  attractive.  It  would  in 
most  cases  need  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse,  but 

♦  1,  Rltnbrlolliomtms,  A.  Cunn.— A  slender,  hispid  or 
pubesceDt  shrub.  Leaves  opposite.  Flowers  Bolltary 
or  In  pairs.  Sepals  live,  uueiiual,  persistent.  Corolla- 
tube  canipauulate  ;  limb  :i-lippcd  ;  upper  lip  i^-lobed, 
under  :Mobcd.  Stamens  four,  tlie  fiftli  rudimentary; 
lilameuts  slender,  ari-hed  :  anthers>:oIieriug  cruciately- 
Disk  tliin,  annular,  lobed.  Ovary  1  celled,  narrowed 
into  a  slender  style;  stigma  small,  obtuse.  2  lobcd ; 
ovules  numerous,  on  2-lobed  prominent  placentas. 
Capsule  ovoid,  bealied,  2-valved  ;  valves  2-tid,  separating 
from  the  placentas.    Seeds  veiy  minute,  albuminous. 

1.  It.  Solamlri.  A.  Cunn.,  Fl.  N.  Z.,  I.  ISS.— Shrub  2—1 
feet  liigh ;  branches  opposite,  hispid,  terete.  Leaves 
on  slender  petioles,  broadly  obovoid  or  orbicular,  ^— f 
inch  diara.,  coarsely  toothed,  liarsh  to  the  touch- 
Flowers  axillary  or  terminal ;  peduncles  slender,  i—i 
incli  long.  Sepals  lanceolate,  acuminate.  ^  inch  loDg- 
Cornlla  1  inch  long,  orange  with  red  stripes.  Capsule 
shorter  Lhau  the  calyx. 

Northern  Island  ;  from  the  Bay  of  Islands  to  Wei-. 
lington.  Banks  and  Solander,  &a.  The  foliage  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  Trophia  aspera  and  Carpodetus 
sercatus. 
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in  favoured  situations  it  might  even  prove  hardy. 
Mr.  Gurableton  favours  us  with  the  foUowing 
note  concerning  it : 

"The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  59,  p.  146) 
gives  an  admirably  faithful  and  accurate  idea  of 
this  pretty  and  most  free-blooming  as  well  as 
botanioally  interesting  little  plant,  which  is  known 
as  the  shrubby  Gesnerad  from  New  Zealand.  I 
obtained  my  plant  early  last  autumn  from  M.  Le- 
moine,  of  Nancy,  who,  I  think,  raised  it  from 
seed.  It  was  in  a  very  stunted  and  sickly  condi- 
tion when  it  reached  me,  and  for  some   time  I 


various  gardens  in  Italy,  where  architecture  or 
sculpture  is  allowed  to  intrude  into  the  domain 
of  the  gardener.  We  cannot  say  that  the 
result  is  altogether  satisfactory.  In  many 
cases  it  is  so  much  otherwise  that  the 
statuary  becomes  ludicrously  out  of  place, 
and  the  often  exquisite  proportions  of 
the  vases  fail  to  attract  because  of  the  incon- 
gruousness  of  their  surroundings.  Nevertheless 
there  is  abundant  room  for  the  display  of  indi- 
vidual fancy,  and  the  garden  of  an  eminent 
anatomist  was  not   disfigured  by  the  remains  of 


VEGETABLES. 


Fig.  60. — ancient  Venetian  well-head  at  tylney  hall,  uanis. 


feared  it  would  die,  but  on  being  ijlanted  out  in 
a  frame  it  soon  recovered,  and  is  now  growing 
rapidly  and  assuming  quite  a  shrubby  appear- 
ance. It  began  to  bloom  early  in  December,  and 
is  now  covered  with  flowers  and  buds.  The 
flowers  resemble  those  of  a  Tydtea  in  form,  and 
are  of  a  deep  orange  colour  striped  with  brown. 
W.  E.  Gumblcton." 


GARDEN    ADORNMENTS. 

There  are  few  matters  in  which  greater 
judgment  and  more  refined  taste  are  demanded 
than  in  the  introduction  of  architectural  features 
■or  statuary  into  gardens.  Those  whose  fancy 
leads  them  in  that  direction  are  wont  to  call 
attention    to    such     places    as     Versailles    and 


extinct  animals  or  the  curved  outlines  of  gigantic 
ammonites.  Often  too  the  memory  of  former 
travel  is  pleasantly  evoked  by  some  object  seen 
and  purchased  when  the  owner  was  travelling. 
This  may  have  been  the  case  with  the  ancient 
well  -  head  at  Tylney  Hall,  Hampshire,  the 
residence  of  L.  Phillips.  E.sq.,  of  which  we  give 
an  illustration  (fig.  CO)  after  a  photograph  by  Mr. 
Mason  Good. 

The  structure  in  question  is  said  to  bo  of 
Venetian  origin,  and  the  style  of  ornamentation 
seems  to  point  to  the  Lonibardic  or  Romanesque 
period,  when  the  severity  of  old  Eoman  types 
was  becoming  modified  by  a  freer  and  more 
decorative  treatment.  In  any  case  the  "  well 
head "  possesses  great  interest  and  no  little 
beauty. 


THE      ROTATION     OF     KITCHEN-GARDEN 
CROPS. 

(Concluded  from  p.  I23.J 
The  last  subject  treated  of  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  February  25  were  winter  and  spring 
Broccoli.  These  were  planted  in  the  previous 
July  after  a  crop  of  Strawberries,  which  had 
occupied  the  land  for  the  three  previous  years,  so 
that  by  the  time  the  last  of  the  Broccoli  is  cleared 
away  the  ground  will  have  been  continuously 
under  crops  for  nearly  four  years  without  culti- 
vation, other  than  surface  tillage  and  surface 
manuring.  The  time  has  now  come  therefore  for 
it  to  be  trenched  and  manured  for  the  succeeding 
crops,  which  should  be  Seakale  and  Leeks.  The 
autumn  and  winter  Broccoli  will  all  have  been 
cleared  in  time  for  the  preparation  of  the  land 
for  these  crops,  but  the  latest  of  the  Broccoli 
probably  not  imtil  the  middle  or  end  of  May. 
These  late  varieties  are  valuable  in  completing 
the  circuit  of  the  year  in  which  they  can  be 
had  in  use,  for  the  early  Cauliflowers  come  in 
in  May,  often  liefore  the  Broccoli  is  over.  The 
land  on  which  the  late  section  of  the  Broccoli  has 
stood  may  be  used  for  a  variety  of  crops,  after 
having  been  trenched  and  manured.  In  the 
south  Tomatos  or  Marrows  would  succeed,  pro- 
vided the  plants  were  strong  and  of  good  size 
when  planted-out ;  or  early  Brussels-Sprouts  and 
early  Savoys  would  be  suitable.  The  land  under 
Seakale  and  Leeks  will  have  been  deeply  stirred 
in  digging  up  these  roots,  so  that  very  little 
further  cidtivation  will  be  needed,  but  if  a 
moderate  dressing  of  manure  can  be  applied  when 
the  land  is  forked  over  for  the  succeeding  crops, 
which  should  be  Brussels-Sprouts,  Savoys,  and 
Winter  and  Spring  Kale,  the  value  of  these  crops 
will  be  correspondingly  increased. 

Roots. 

Although  roots  do  not  usually  occupy  a  large 
extent  of  land  in  any  garden,  they  are  amongst 
the  most  indispensable  of  vegetable  crops.  The 
land  I  have  found  to  be  most  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  these  is  that  which  has  been  trenched 
and  well  manured  the  year  before  and  on  which 
late  Peas  have  been  grown.  The  only  prepara- 
tion necessary  for  these  crops  on  such  land  is  to 
fork  the  ground  over  and  level  the  slight  ridges 
left  by  the  rows  of  Peas.  Parsnips  should  be 
sown  as  early  in  February  as  a  favourable  day 
can  be  found.  Carrots  in  the  middle  of  March, 
Chicory,  Salsafy  and  Scorzonera  early  in  April, 
and  Beetroot  at  the  end  of  that  month.  If 
seeds  of  these  root  crops  are  sown  too  early 
there  is  danger  of  the  plants  bolting  into  seed 
and  proving  xxseless.  Jerusalem  and  Globe  Arti- 
chokes are  usually  grown  in  some  out-of-the-way 
corner  not  far  from  the  Rhubarb  quarter. 

There  are  other  subjects  of  minor  importance 
for  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  (or  indeed  neces- 
sary) to  find  a  place  in  the  general  order  of  rota- 
tion—such as  Turnips,  Summer  Spinach,  Broad 
and  French  Beans,  Scarlet  Runners,  Lettuce, 
Endive  in  succession,  and  other  salad  material. 
Some  of  these  may  very  well  be  grown  between 
rows  of  Peas  if  sown  at  the  same  time.  Spinach 
is  an  instance,  as  this  would  be  gathered  before 
the  Peas  were  in  pod.  For  the  others  men- 
tioned, spare  corners  of  well-manured  land  are 
always  available.  The  subject  of  the  rotation 
of  crops  would  be  incomplete  without  reference 
being  made  to  the  value  of  borders  having  north 
or  even  east  aspects.  The  former,  especially  in  hot 
summers,  is  invaluable  for  the  growth  of  Lettuce 
and  other  salads.  Turnips,  Spinach,  and  similar 
succulent  crops,  which  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  grow  successfully  in  extreme  hot  and  dry 
weather  in  exposed  quarters.  These  cooler  quar- 
ters of  the  garden  are  none  the  less  valuable  for 
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the  growth  of  soft  summer  fruit,  such  as  Straw- 
berries, Gooseberries,  and  Currants,  in  order  to 
prolong  the  season  in  which  they  can  be  had 
ripe.  Owen  Thomas. 


ALPINE    eARDEN. 


CKOCUS  CHEYSANTHUS  AND  ITS 
VAEIETIES. 
In  my  garden  I  have  generally  flowers  of  some 
varieties  of  this  species  in  January,  but  the  time 
is  somewhat  prolonged  and  it  is  March  before 
they  are  usually  over  for  the  year.  Crocus 
chrysanthus  is  rather  widely  spread  in  its  habitats, 
being  found  in  western  Asia  Minor,  the  North 
of  Greece,  and  in  European  Turkey,  while  it  is 
also  found  at  altitudes  varying  from  little  above 
the  sea-level  to  about  3000  feet.  Its  colour 
variations  are  wider  than  are  to  be  found  in 
most  of  the  Crocus  species,  and  it  has  been 
remarked  that  there  is  no  other  known  in- 
stance of  a  species  with  orange-coloured  fiowers 
giving  a  form  with  lilac  flowers.  The  typical 
plant,  as  found  near  Smyrna,  is  of  a  uniform 
rich,  orange  colour.  In  the  variety  fusco-tinctus 
the  outside  of  the  outer  segments  is  suffused 
with  rich  brown,  and  the  variety  f  usco-lineatus  has 
featherings  of  the  same  colour.  These  are  both 
remarkably  pretty  forms,  and  they  seem  among 
the  first  to  flower  each  year.  I  have  had  two 
sizes  of  these;  biit  a  very  small  one  is  a  charming 
little  flower,  opening  brightly  to  what  sun  we 
may  have  in  the  middle  and  end  of  January  in 
average  seasons.  A  white  variety,  named  C.  c. 
albidus,  is  also  in  cultivation,  but  it  is  not  so 
pretty  as  the  pleasing  C.  c.  cceruleseens,  which  has 
lilac  flowers.  There  are  a  number  of  other  and 
intermediate  shades,  such  as  the  sulphur-coloured 
sulphnreus  and  the  delightful,  rieh-yellow,  sweet- 
scented  "Canary -bird,"  or  the  fine  variety  called 
superbus,  which  has  rich  orange-yellow-coloured 
flowers  with  bright  scarlet  stigmata.  All  are 
beautiful,  and  to  the  flower-lover  longing  for  the 
appearing  of  his  favourites,  they  are  charming  in 
the  extreme.  S.  Amott,  Carsethorn-ly-Bum fries, 
Scotland. 


THE    SPECIES    OF    EREMUKUS. 

(Concluded  from  p.  133.) 

£.  rohustus  Elwesianus. — The  best  Eremurusj 
and  a  stately  and  reliable  border  plant  withal. 
The  root-stocks  are  extremely  large,  the  roots 
thick  and  fleshy,  coloured  brick-red,  the  resting 
crowns  very  large,  not  conical  but  semi-spherical 
— a  character  I  use  frequently  to  determine  this 
variety  from  E.  robustus — and  the  rooting  sys- 
tem covers  a  square  yard.  The  leaves  are  very 
broad,  deep-green,  2  to  3  feet  long,  sub-erect, 
never  drooping  unless  damaged,  and  the  spikes 
appear  when  the  leaves  are  nearly  developed, 
reaching  a  height  of  10  to  12  feet,  the  upper 
third  furnished  with  rose  -  pink  flowers  each 
IJ  inch  across,  the  anthers  orange-red,  and  the 
ovaries  yellowish.  The  spikes  are  very  sym- 
metrical, tapering  a  little  at  the  top,  whilst  in 
E.  robustus  they  are  nearly  cylindrical.  As 
the  two  plants  are  often  confused,  I  will  briefly 
note  that  Elwesianus  differs  from  robustus  in  the 
semi-spherical,  not  conical  crown,  in  the  descend- 
ing, not  ascending  roots  (those  of  robustus  ascend 
for  2  to  3  inches  then  descend  or  spread  hori- 
zontally) in  the  rigidly-erect  leaves,  which  do  not 
droop  at  the  tips,  and  in  the  tapering  spike  of 
deeper  -  coloured  flowers.  It  is  the  best  of  the 
pink-flowered  forms  of  Eremurus,  and  the  root- 
stocks  grow  to  an  enormous  size  without  breaking 
up  or  forming  more  than  one  crown.  It  appre- 
ciates a  liberal  soil,  but  no  manure  should  be 
placed  near  the  roots.  A  mulch  of  decayed  manure 
is  helpful  as  a  surface  dressing  in  summer. 

E.  "  Shel/ord"  (E.  Bungei  X  Olgae).  —  A  very 
beautiful  hybrid,    of   sterling    worth,   and   just 


mid-way  between  its  jarents  in  every  respect. 
The  rooting  system  is  that  of  Olga^  the  leaves 
those  of  Bungei,  whilst  the  graceful  inflorescence 
is  coloured  bronze,  copper,  and  bright  yellow  in 
an  effective  and  richly-toned  blend.  The  exteriors 
of  the  shell-like  petals  are  darker  than  the  inner, 
whilst  the  anthers  are  reddish-tinted,  as  in 
Bungei.  It  was  raised  at  Great  Shelford  by  Sir 
Michael  Foster,  and  it  has  already  won  unstinted 
admiration,  the  graceful  spikes  possessing  the 
good  attributes  of  either  parent.  It  is  not 
harmed  by  frosts,  unless  the  spikes  happen  to  be 
half  a  yard  high,  when  severely  cold  winds  cripple 
them. 

E.  U'arei  (hort.  Jierdhe). — A  very  beautiful 
plant  from  Tiu'kestan,  and  a  great  rarity,  now 
finding  its  way  into  general  cultivation.  The 
root-stock  is  slender,  developing  quickly  from  the 
seedling  to  flowering  size,  becoming  finally 
18  inches  across  ;  the  roots  thin  and  black,  the 
crown  slender  and  conical.  The^leaves  are  glau- 
cous, very  narrow,  and  persistent  till  autumn, 
appearing  shortly  after  the  new  year,  and  grow- 
ing through  all  weathers  without  taking  much 
harm.  The  flower-spikes  are  slender,  t>  to  7  feet 
long,  clothed  for  one-third  of  their  length  with 
cup-shaped  flowers,  coloured  a  bright  tint  of 
salmon  internally,  purplish  externally,  the  outer 
colouring  showing  through  on  the  inside,  so  that 
a  tint  of  magenta  is  produced.  Seeds  germinate 
well  and  freely,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
this  grand  Eremurus  becomes  common.  Hybrids 
between  this  and  other  species  show  great  vigour 
and  an  extended  colour-range.  I  have  heard  of 
plants  producing  spikes  9  feet  long,  and  it  is 
probable,  in  a  light  and  sandy  soil,  to  exceed 
even  this.  It  does  not  succeed  in  heavy  loam, 
and  even  on  light  soils  it  prefers  to  be  elevated. 
E.  "  Mrs.  Eeuthe "  is  a  hybrid  between  this 
species  and  turkestanicus,  with  the  habit  of 
Warei.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  slender  stems, 
and  are  coloured  deep  sulphur  -  yellow ;  the 
anthers — a  very  beautiful  feature — are  coloured 
orange-red,  reminding  one  of  Cimicifuga  in  their 
dense  array. 

Cdriocs    Species    of    Botanical 
Interest. 

E.  Kanffmanni  (Eegel). — A  curious  species  from 
Turkestan,  more  closely  allied  to  the  Asphodels 
than  any  other  species.  The  roots  are  much 
thickened,  and  not  more  than  C  inches  long,  the 
crown  conical  and  small.  The  spikes  average 
5  feet  in  height,  and  bear  dull-coloured  purplish- 
bronze  flowers  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across 
each,  and  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  spike  is 
covered  with  flowers.  The  capsules  are  very 
distinct,  being  wrinkled  and  ascending.  It 
increases  fast  at  the  root,  and  seedlings  are  not 
diificult  to  raise.  It  has  no  great  garden  value, 
and  is  only  grown  as  a  curiosity. 

E.  turkestanicus. — A  dull-coloured  species  that 
differs  but  little  from  E.  Kaufmanni,  The  roots 
are  a  foot  across,  the  flowering  crowns  conical 
and  generally  in  pairs,  the  leaves  glaucous,  an 
inch  or  two  wide,  and  2  feet  long;  the  flower- 
spikes  are  2  yards  high,  bearing  along  half  their 
length  quantities  of  purple-tinted  flowers  of  com- 
paratively small  size,  the  exteriors  of  the  petals 
being  heavily  keeled  and  chocolate-coloured.  The 
seed-vessels  are  ruddy  tinted,  have  hard  rugged 
exteriors,  and  the  pedicels  ascend  so  that  the 
capsules  touch  the  stems.  Grown  as  a  curiosity 
only,  but  obviously  a  useful  parent  species,  in 
that  it  has  given  us  a  splendid  hybrid  in  E.  Mrs. 
Eeuthe.  It  will  grow  well  anywhere,  and 
increases  very  freely. 

Other  species  that  may  be  appreciated  in  a 
collection  are  E.  spectabilis,  a  yellow-flowered 
species  closely  allied  to  the  preceding ;  and  E. 
altaicus,  a  ciu-ious  species  bearing  dusky-yellow 
flowers_^of  poor  worth,  compared  with  many 
others.    It  isa  free-flowering  plant.^G.  B.  Mallett. 


FRUIT    REGISTER. 


APPLE    LOED    BUEGHLEY.  ■■ 

Or  good  dessert  varieties  at  this  season  of  the 
year  that  known  as  Lord  Burghley  succeeds 
remarkably  well  in  our  stiff  cold  soil.  We  have 
one  small  tree  which  invariably  crops  well.  The 
fruits  are  of  satisfactory  size,  with  dull  red 
colouring  on  the  sunny  side,  and  of  good  quality 
considering  the  late  season.  They  keep  well,  and 
the  skins  do  not  shrivel  as  they  do  in  most  of  the 
late  kinds  here.  I  should  like  to  know  how  tho 
variety  succeeds  in  other  northern  gardens.  I 
very  seldom  see  its  name  mentioned,  and  am 
inclined  to  think  the  variety  is  not  much  grown. 
/.  Easter,  Nostell  Priory  Gardens^  JVakefield. 

Some  Lessee-known  Apples. 

Perhaps  in  our  anxiety  to  obtain  new  va- 
rieties we  sometimes  cast  aside  some  of  our  old 
meritorious  fruits,  flowers,  ic,  to  make  room  for 
something  which,  after  trial,  does  not  excel  the 
old  ones.  This  I  am  inclined  to  believe  is  what 
is  happening  with  respect  to  the  Apple.  .  J 

Many  individuals  are  interesting  themselves  in     I 
the  production  of  new  Apples,  which,  if  not  ofG- 
cially    recognised    by   the    Eoyal    Horticultural 
Society,  are  still  grown  by  the  raisers,  and  add 
bewilderment  to  the  already  perplexing  list. 

When  collecting  specimen  fruits  for  the  late  Dr. 
Hogg  and  I)r.  Bull,  as  they  were  compiling  that 
beautiful  woik.  The  Herefordshire  Poinona,  I  had 
excellent  opportunities  of  examining  some  of  the 
varieties  I  am  about  to  mention.  These  Apples  are 
much  valued  locally,  and  with  the  same  care  be- 
stowed upon  them  that  is  given  to  many  other 
kinds  generally  cultivated,  they  would  prove 
valuable.  Isolated  as  some  varieties  are  in  one 
district,  with  no  one  enterprising  enough  to  push 
them,'  they  are  seldom  heard  of ;  several  of 
their  number  have,  however,  been  brought 
to  light  and  are  found  in  catalogues.  Crimson 
Devonian  is  one  of  the  highest-coloured  Apples 
grown ;  it  is  a  heavy  cropper  and  a  strong 
grower.  Caldwell  Improved  is  one  of  the  best  of 
kitchen  fruits,  keeping  well  until  March.  It  is  a 
good  hardy  grower,  well  suited  for  cold  districts. 
Then  there  is  our  old  English  Codlin,  perhaps 
one  of  the  oldest  Apples  grown ;  as  an  early  or 
midseason  Apple  I  should  include  it  in  a  co^ 
lection;  its  cropping  qualities  are  regular  and 
good.  All  who  grow  Apples  for  exhibition  should 
secure  Bodenham  Beauty,  a  fruit  of  the  first  size, 
and  equally  good  for  dessert  or  kitchen  use, 
keeping  in  good  condition  until  March.  British 
Queen  resembles  in  appearance  Blenheim  Pippin, 
but  is  not  equal  to  it  in  flavour.  Allen's  Ever- 
lasting is  somewhat  better  known,  and  is  esteemed 
on  a  ccount  of  its  late-keeping  qualities  and  excellent 
flavour. 

Only  in  a  few  districts,  particularly  in  Norfolk, 
is  Dr.  Harvey  grown.  That  it  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  that  county  is  sufficient  proof  of  its 
hardiness ;  it  is  grown  chiefly  for  market  purposes. 
Coker's  Beauty  is  a  very  handsome  Apple,  some- 
what after  the  type  of  King  of  the  Pippins.  This 
Apple,  although  awarded  a  Certificate  at  the 
Guildhall  fruit  show,  seems  to  have  sunk  almost 
into  oblivion. 

Lord  Burghley  (see  above),  certificated  in  1865, 
is  not  grown  nearly  enough,  its  merits  as  one  of  the 
very  best  late  dessert  kinds  have  only  been  dis- 
covered by  a  limited  number  of  growers.  I  have 
seen  it  in  good  condition  in  May  and  June;  but 
it  is  not  a  kind  I  should  recommend  to  be  planted 
extensively  as  a  standard.  Monmouthshire 
Beauty  is  a  very  pretty  Apple,  of  good  quality, 
and  keeps  well  until  January ;  I  have  an  old  tree 
growing  in  an  orchard,  and  it  seldom  fails  to 
carry  a  crop :  it  is  useful  either  as  kitchen  or 
dessert  fruit. 

A  very  old  favourite  in  Herefordshire  is  Pine- 
apple  Eusset,  highly  appreciated  on  account  of 
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its  peculiar  aroma  and  soft  rich  flesh  ;  in  some 
localities  it  is  linown  as  Poraeroy.  Tewkesbury 
Baron  is  another  very  highly-coloured  Apple, 
surpassing  in  appearance  and  cropping  qualities 
many  of  our  better  known  sorts,  and  when  well 
grown  is  valued  highly  ;  it  is  an  ideal  Apple  for 
exhibition,  but  the  fruits  are  not  of  large  size. 

The  Apple  orchards  in  different  counties,  which 
I  have  seen  personally,  in  Herefordshire,  Worces- 
ter.Somerset,  and  Devon,  contain  many  meritorious 
seedlings  at  the  present  time.  In  many  instances 
these  have  been  produced  from  the  Cider  '*  cheese," 
or  experimentally  raised  from  the  pip  of  some 
favourite  variety.  Often  have  I  been  shown  Apples 
so  produced  bearing  a  local  name,  and  possessing 
first-rate  flavour.  W.  H.  Clarice,  Aston  Eowant 
Gardens,  Oxon. 


SPIR^A  BRACTEATA. 

OuE  illustration  (fig.  61)  shows  a  flowering 
spray  from  Kew  of  this  very  pretty  white  Spir;ca, 
reproduced  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  EaffiU.     It 


that  grows  in  A'istria  and  Southern  Russia. 
The  two  are  so  much  alike  that  it  is  difficult  to 
tell  them  apart.  Some  botanists  therefore  con- 
sider them  as  separate  species ;  others  look  upon 
them  as  constituting  one  species  extending  from 


CULTURAL    MEMORANDA. 


CALADIUMS. 
Few  plants  surpass  these  for  decorative 
effect  from  April  to  September  in  the  warm- 
house  by  reason  of  the  brilliant  colour  and  rich 
marking  of  their  leaves.  Provided  the  plants  are 
well  established  and  are  suitably  hardened,  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  will  meet  their  requirements 
from  midsummer  onwards,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
place  them  where  they  will  not  be  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  cold  draughts,  and  they  must  be 
very  carefully  watered.  The  season  for  repotting 
and,  if  necessary,  for  increasing  the  stock  of  these 
plants  is  now  at  hand.  As  the  bulbs  are  taken 
from  the  pots  each  one  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined, removing  any  decayed  portions  that  may 
be  present,  and  should  it  be  desirable  to  increase 
the  stock,  each  piece  having  a  growing  shoot 
should  either  be  pulled  or  cut  off  with  a  knife. 
The  cut  surfaces  should  be  sprinkled  with 
fine  silver  -  sand  before  placing  the  cuttings  in 
quite  small  pots  containing  a  light  soil  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  peat. 
A  sprinkling  of  sand  should  be  placed  under  each 
cutting,  which  should  next  be  covered  with  soil. 
A  sprinkling  of  sand  on  the  surface  finishes  the 
potting.  The  pots  should  be  plunged  in  a  bottom- 
heat  of  about  75°,  and  allowed  a  day  temperature 
of  from  65°  to  70°.  They  will  soon  commence  to 
grow,  requiring  very  little  water  except  a  light 
spraying  from  the  syringe  twice  daily.  It  is 
advisable  to  keep  the  plants  near  to  the  glass  roof, 
especially  the  small-leaved  or  dwarf  varieties, 
which  otherwise  would  quickly  become  drawn, 
thus  losing  half  their  decorative  value.  Although 
these  plants  enjoy  light  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
a  thin  shading  during  the  brightest  part 
of  the  day  throughout  the  summer  months.  As 
the  pots  become  full  of  roots  transfer  the  plants  to 
pots  of  a  larger  size,  an  8-inch  size  being  sufficient 
for  the  requirements  of  specimens  of  the  stronger- 
growing  varieties,  while  for  the  charming  variety 
argyrites,  4  or  5-inch  pots  are  of  ample  size.  For 
the  final  potting  the  compost  should  be  coarser  in 
texture,  with  a  small  quantity  of  horse  droppings 
added,  and  coarse  silver  or  river-sand  used  in 
place  of  the  finer  sand  previously  advised. 
As  growth  advances  and  the  roots  of  the  plants 
protrude,  weak  liquid  manure  may  with  bene- 
fit be  given  on  two  or  three  occasions  each 
week,  that  prepared  from  sheep  or  from  deer- 
droppings  proving  excellent  for  the  purpose. 
Named  varieties  are  now  endless,  but  growers  in 
search  of  a  varied  collection  cannot  do  better 
than  visit  the  Temple  Show  at  the  end  of  May 
and  see  the  grand  exhibits  staged  by  several  of 
the  London  nurserymen  who  make  a  speciality  of 
these  plants.  J.  Mayne,  Bicion  Gardens,  Devon. 


Fig.  6I.-spie.ea  beacteata  feom  kew. 

iPMograpU  hij  C.  I'.  RoffilL) 


Fig.  62.- 


-SPIR.BA   BRACTEATA,   ORIGINALLY   FIGl'RED   AS 
S.    MEDIA   ROTUNDIFOLIA   ALBA. 


The  VlLMORlN  MEMORtAL.  —  The  sums 
received  or  promised  now  amount  to  ^1,281), 
the  number  of  subscribers  being  3,ll;2. 


is  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  hardy  Spirjcas, 
and  is  useful  for  forcing  purposes.  Whilst  there 
is  happily  no  question  at  all  as  to  the  value  of 
the  plant,  there  is  very  considerable  doubt  as  to 
what  name  it  should  bear.  It  appears  that  there 
is  a  Japanese  plant,  and  there  is  another  shrub 


Southern  Russia  through  Amur  Land  to' Japan. 
We  cannot  pretend  to  decide  the  point,  but 
we  may  add  that  on  February  25,  1883, '  the 
Japanese  form  was  figured  in  our  columns, 
and  described  by  Mr.  Nicholson  as  S.  media 
rotundifolia  alba  (fig.  62).    On  June  16,  lS9t,  Mr. 
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Hemsley  descanted  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  on 
•the  Japanese  shrub,  which  he  called  bracteata,  and 
said  that  the  name  media  was  erroneously  applied 
to  it.  It  was  again  the  subject  of  a  note  on  July  6, 
1895,  p.  22.  In  the  same  year  a  figure  was  given  of 
i;he  Japanese  plant  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  7429,  where  the  flowers  are  shown  of  a  greenish- 
white  colour.  The  two  species,  S.  bracteata  (Japan) 
and  S.  media  (with  which  S.  confusa  is  synonym- 
ous), are  kept  separate  in  the  Kew  Hand-List  of 
Tree  and  Shmbs  (1902).  The  distinguishing  cha- 
racters of  S.  bracteata  are  to  be  found  in  the 
leafy  bracts  borne  on  the  flower-stalks  just 
beneath  the  flower  s,  as  shown  in  fig.  62,  and  in 
the  large  glands  projecting  into  the  interior  of 
the  flower  from  the  edge  of  the  calyx-tube. 


COLONIAL    NOTES. 


HOETICULTUEE  IN  CAPE  COLONY. 
A  CoNGBEss  of  the  horticulturists  of  the 
eastern  province  of  Cape  Colony  was  held  on 
November  22  at  East  London.  The  executive 
reported  an  increased  interest  in  horticultural 
matters  throughoiit  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
provinces.  They  were  encouraged  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  genuine  awakening  to  the  impor- 
tance and  far-reaching  possibilities  of  the  fruit- 
growing industry  of  the  eastern  province  of  the 
Cape  Colony. 

"The  Tbansvaal  Agricultural  Journal." 
We  have  received  the  January  number  of  the 
Transvaal  Agricultural  Journal.  The  contents 
include  papers  on  The  Evolution  of  the  Plough, 
Government  (Forestry)  Plantation  at  Gerasbok- 
fontein.  Pan,  and  many  botanical  and  horticul- 
tural notes.  We  note  that  this  quarterly  is 
illustrated  with  handsome  plates,  tome  of  which 
are  photographed  from  nature  by  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Works  three-colour  process,  and 
are  wonderful  reproductions  of  the  fruit  and 
insects  represented. 

"The  Tear-Book  of  New  South  Wales." 
This  is  the  record  of  the  conditions  during 
1901  of  the  various  government  departments,  of 
military,  naval,  legal  and  similar  affairs.  The 
pamphlet  also  contains  historical  information, 
with  reports  on  the  products  of  the  colony,  the 
conditions  of  immigrants,  and  a  gazeteer.  The 
booklet  is  in  fact  of  great  value  to  all  interested  in 
New  South  Wales.  Under  the  heading  "  Forestry  " 
are  important  notes  on  each  of  the  principal  tim- 
bers, while  the  flora  is  mentioned  in  the  section 
devoted  to  geographical  characteristics.  The 
agricultural  industi-y  is  dealt  with  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  new  arrival,  and  the  most 
profitable  crops  are  suggested.  Sugar-growing, 
viticulture  and  other  branches  of  agriculture  are 
also  discussed  with  respect  to  their  relative 
importance. 

The  Year-Book  is  obtainable  from  the  Agent- 
General  (for  New  South  Wales),  in  London, 
Westminster  Chambers,  9,  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster. 

El^^ocarpus. 
I  have  noted  the  fine  plate  of  Elajocarpus 
■cyaneus  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  October  15. 
By  the  way  E.  retieulatus,  Sm.,  is  older  than 
E.  cyaneus.  Ait.  It  is  a  small  tree,  very  common 
about  Sydney.  The  fruits  are  of  an  intense 
Prussian-blue  colour.  I  have  never  seen  them 
purplish-blue  as  in  your  specimen ;  also  the 
flowers  are  pendulous  when  growing  wild.  It 
might  be  worth  while  to  have  your  specimen 
examined  at  Kew  to  see  if  it  is  a  variety  or  an 
.allied  species.  J.  H.  Maiden. 

"  Forest  Flora  of  New  South  Wales." 
The   thirteenth   part,  issued  in   1904,  contains 
figures  and  descript  ion  s  of  Eucalyptus  sideroxylon, 
Aphanthe  philippinensis,  a  tree  allied  to  the  Elms ; 


Casuarina  lepidophloia,  and  Heterodendron  oles- 
folium  (Sapindaceie).  The  descriptions  are  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden,  and  include  notes  on  the 
economic  uses  of  the  several  trees. 

"Report  fob  1903  on  the  Botanic  Gardens 
AND  Domains  of  New  South  Wales." 

The  long  drought  broke  in  March,  1903,  and 
the  year,  on  the  whole,  was  the  best  for  years. 
The  good  season  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
coastal  districts.  Much  good  work  was  done  in 
connection  with  the  National  Herbarium  and 
Botanical  Museum.  As  regards  the  gardening 
work  of  the  several  local  establishments,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Maiden  reports  that  they  are  well  kept  and 
reflect  credit  on  the  respective  staffs." 

Agricultural   Notes   from   Queensland. 

The  December  (1904)  issue  of  the  Queensland 
Agricultural  Journal  contains  much  that  is  of 
interest.  Mr.  A.  Benson  gives  diagrams  for 
improved  fruit-cases,  with  a  view  of  packing 
Grapes  and  Plums  so  as  to  prevent  their  contact 
and  consequent  injury  during  exportation.  There 
are  also  articles  on  Wattle  bark  (Acacia  decur- 
rens),  the  Forest,  Cedar  planting  at  Atherton, 
as  well  as  others  on  other  branches  of  agriculture. 

"  Annual  Report  of  Government  Gardens  and 
Parks  in  Mysore  for  1903 — 1904." 
The  season  was  abnormally  wet.  Annuals 
suffered  to  some  extent,  but  otherwise  growth 
was  good  and  profitable.  A  piece  of  a  letter 
signed  "Rd.  Clive,  First  Assistant,  Political,' 
and  dated  Fort  WUliam,  the  24th  April,  1819, 
was  recently  found  and  presented  to  the  estab- 
lishment. It  is  of  interest  as  dealing  with  the 
early  history  of  the  Mysore  Gardens. 


TKe  Week's  Work. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Dr.  Corbet,  Impney  Hall 
Gardens.  Droitwicli. 

The  Orchard-house. — The  most  forward  trees  in 
this  house  will  now  be  approaching  (if  they  have 
not  already  reached)  the  flowering  stage,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  all  fruit-trees  under  glass  this 
season  are  in  a  very  advanced  condition.  Daily 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  requisite  watering 
of  the  trees,  and  especial  care  in  watering  will  be 
necessary  in  the  case  of  those  trees  that  have  been 
freshly  top-dressed,  seeing  that  the  soil  beneath 
the  top-dressing  and  which  contains  the  active 
roots  is  not  allowed  to  become  dry,  although  the 
siu^face-dressing  appears  moist  enough.  Maintain 
suitable  atmospheric  conditions  by  damping  the 
paths  and  other  available  spaces  and  by  lightly 
syringing  the  trees  overhead  on  bright  days. 
The  night  temperature  should  not  exceed  50^, 
while  the  day  temperature  should  not  be  allowed 
to  rise  above  65"^.  Apply  ventilation  freely  in 
favourable  weather.  A  little  ventilation  should 
always  be  allowed  through  the  top  and  side 
ventilators,  excepting  in  very  cold  weather. 
Fumigate  the  house  lightly  on  two  occa- 
sions before  the  trees  expand  their  flowers. 
This  is  especially  necessary  in  those  orchard- 
houses  in  which  Strawberries  have  been  grown. 
Avoid  having  too  much  atmospheric  moisture 
during  the  flowering  stage,  and  allow  alittle  heat 
in  the  pipes  both  during  the  night  and  the  day. 
Extra  heat  given  early  in  the  morning  with  plenty 
of  ventilation  will  greatly  assist  the  setting  of  the 
fruit.  Peaches  and  Nectarinesset their  fruits  freely 
in  orchard-houses,  but  Pears,  Apples,  Cherries  and 
even  Plums  are  more  shy  in  this  respect,  and 
will  well  repay  any  extra  attention  given  them. 
A  dry  atmosphere  is  essential  for  the  free  setting 
of  these  latter  fruits,  whose  flowers  must  be 
pollinated  daily  with  a  soft  brush.  Disbudding 
and  pinching  the  trees  must  be  attended  to  as  often 
as  it  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  encourage  an 
equal  flow  of  sap  through  the  whole  tree. 

Young  Vines  that  were  rooted  in  small  pots  as 
recommended  in  a  previous  calendar,  will  now  be 


ready  for  shifting  into  6-inch  pots.  See  that  the 
latter  are  made  clean  before  they  are  used,  and 
that  the  compost,  which  should  be  on  the  dry  side, 
is  suitably  warmed.  It  should  consist  of  rough 
fibrous  loam  with  a  sixth  part  lime  rubble  and 
wood  ashes,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  bone- 
meal  added.  When  potted  place  the  Vines  in  a 
bottom- heat  of  75°  to  80°.  "  Cut  backs  "  will  now 
be  ready  for  the  final  shift  into  12-inch  pots. 
The  Vines  should  be  watered  before  being  potted, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  "  balls  "  being  moist.  The 
pots  should  be  clean,  well  crocked,  and  the 
potting  process  carefuUy  carried  out.  When 
potted  plunge  the  pots  in  a  steady  bottom-heat 
until  they  have  well  rooted  through  the  soil, 
after  which  the  bottom-heat  should  be  gradually 
discontinued.  Water  should  be  used  sparingly 
at  the  roots  but  maintain  a  somewhat  close, 
moist  atmosphere  until  the  plants  are  well  estab- 
lished, by  lightly  syringing  and  damping  the 
paths. 

THE  ORCHID  HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Young,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick 
WiGAN,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen.  S.W. 

Lmlia  ancejys  and  its  varieties.  —  The  typical 
forms  of  this  species  will  now  begin  to  emerge 
from  the  resting  stage,  and  be  sending  out  new 
series  of  roots.  The  necessary  potting  operations 
should  be  attended  to  immediately  these  develop. 
If  the  plants  are  to  be  suspended,  let  them  be  put 
into  teak-wood  baskets.  Pieces  of  crocks  should  be 
placed  on  the  bottom  bars,  and  the  plant  should 
be  fixed  in  position  with  good  lumps  of  fibrous 
peat  and  sphagnum-moss,  used  in  the  proportion 
of  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  part  of  the  latter. 
In  making  up  new  specimen  plants  remove  use- 
less back  pseudo-bulbs,  and  so  arrange  the 
pieces  that  their  growing  points  are  toward 
the  centre  of  the  pot.  Place  the  potting  material 
well  up  to  the  bases  of  the  last-developed  pseudo- 
bulbs,  but  do  not  use  more  of  the  compost  than 
is  necessary.  If  pots  or  pans  are  used,  a  larger 
quantity  of  drainage  material  should  be  allowed, 
and  the  surface  of  the  potting  medium  finished 
off  in  a  mound.  L.  Dawsoni,  L.  Sanderiana,  L. 
Schroderiana,  and  others  of  this  section  thrive 
best  in  baskets,  and  usually  produce  floral  scapes 
more  freely  from  those  growths  that  project  over 
the  sides  of  the  receptacles.  When  such  growths 
project  beyond  reasonable  limits  they  should  be 
cut  off,  and  the  pieces  thus  severed  made  up  into 
new  specimens,  leaving  the  old  growth  to 
"  break "  again  from  lateral  buds.  Where  a 
separate  compartment  is  not  available  for  Mexican 
Lielias,  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  the  lightest 
and  most  freely  ventilated  section  of  an  ordinary 
Cattleya  house.  Water  must  be  applied  sparingly 
until  the  season  is  well  advanced,  and  nothing 
should  be  done  to  induce  the  plants  to  make  early 
growth,  for  the  later  in  the  season  the  new  growths 
develop  the  more  likely  the  plants  are  to  flower 
successfully.  Very  little  shade  should  be  afforded 
the  plants  in  order  to  allow  them  the  full  benefit 
of  natural  sun-heat,  as  artificial  heat  should  be 
only  applied  when  the  atmospheric  temperature 
recedes  to  55°.  Spraying  overhead  and  damping 
between  the  receptacles  should  be  done  as  often 
as  is  necessary  to  promote  sufficient  atmospheric 
moisture  to  counteract  the  drying  influences 
entailed  by  free  ventilation. 

Catasetums,  S(c. — Few  of  these  Orchids  are  of 
much  horticultural  importance,  the  most  valuable 
being  C.  Bungerothii.  As  soon  as  the  young 
growths  of  this  and  of  other  species  are  about  ad 
inch  in  length  the  plants  should  be  set  in  order 
for  the  season,  and,  as  the  roots  seldom  survive 
for  more  than  one  year,  annual  potting  is  the  best 
plan  to  adopt.  Use  pots  or  pans  in  which  to 
suspend  the  plants,  making  them  three  parts  full 
with  drainage  material.  The  rooting  medium 
may  consist  of  fibrous  loam,  peat  and  sphagnum 
moss  in  equal  proportions,  adding  a  good 
sprinkling  of  sand  and  small  crocks.  Place  the 
plants  in  a  light  part  of  the  stove,  and  afford 
little  or  no  water  for  several  weeks  afterwards. 
Whenever  water  is  applied  see  that  none  lodges 
between  the  growths.  It  is  only  when  the 
the  bulbs  are  nearing  their  limit  of  growth  that 
a  generous  supply  of  water  is  needed.  A 
compost  of  which  decaying  Oak-leaves  form 
a  part  appears  to  suit  these  Orchids 
and     the     members     of     the     two      following 
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genera,  viz.,  Cjcnoches  and  Mormocles.  When 
this  material  is  used  afford  the  plants  a  greater 
depth  of  compost,  and  apply  a  smaller  quantity  of 
water  to  the  roots.  Cycnoches  chloroohilon,  the 
"  Swan  Orchid,"  should  be  grown  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  Catasetums,  but  the  species 
of  Mormodes  that  are  commonly  cultivated  should 
receive  Mexican-house  treatment,  or  be  given  a 
place  on  a  shelf  in  the  Cattleya-house.  The 
older  roots  of  Mormodes  survive  for  a  season  or 
two,  hence  annual  potting  should  not  be  prac- 
tised in  their  case,  it  being  generally  sufficient  if 
the  old  surface  materials  are  replaced  by  new. 


\ 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  A.    Bullock,    Gardener   to   E.   J.  Wythes,   Esq., 
Copped  Hall,  Eppiug,  Essex. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnation. — To  grow 
these  plants  perfectly  it  is  necessary  to  have 
glass  structures  devoted  entirely  to  them.  If 
Suitable  varieties  be  selected  flowers  can  be  had 
from  February  onwards.  Two  varieties,  Baldwin 
and  Valetta,  may  be  relied  on  to  yield  a  number 
of  flowers  in  this  month,  but  two-year-old  plants 
should  be  grown  for  the  purpose.  To  attempt  to 
force  "  Malmaisons "  into  bloom  is  generally  to 
court  failure,  and  only  those  varieties  that  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  their  flowers  early  should 
be  tried.  During  the  winter  months  the  atmo- 
sphere must  be  kept  dry,  the  plants  themselves 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  dry  side,  and  overhead 
syringing  should  be  strictly  avoided.  Allow  a 
circulation  of  air  between  the  plants  at  all  times. 
A  temperature  of  40*  to  45°  by  artificial  heat  will 
be  sufficient  under  these  conditions.  The 
"rust*'  fimgus  maybe  stamped  out  entirely  if 
care  be  taken  to  remove  all  affected  leaves  with 
a  knife  or  scissors.  As  the  days  become  longer 
the  floors  and  stages  of  the  house  should  be 
damped  down  frequently,  and  the  plants  be 
afforded  more  water  at  the  roots.  Appearances 
of  red  spider  should  be  checked  in  good  time  by 
applications  of  "  Veltha." 

Border  Cardial  ions. — My  practice  is  to  have  a 
number  of  these  layered  over  and  above  what 
are  required  for  planting  out,  in  order  that  some 
may  flower  in  pots  in  May.  They  should 
be  layered  in  July,  and  when  the  layers 
have  made  roots,  they  should  be  potted  into 
5-inch  pots  in  a  moderately  rich  soil.  Shade  them 
from  the  hot  sunshine  for  a  few  days,  but  not 
afterwards.  Let  the  plants  stand  in  cold  frames 
during  the  winter,  protecting  in  very  severe 
weather,  but  not  coddling  them.  In  February 
remove  them  to  shelves  near  the  light  in  late 
Peach-houses  or  similar  structures,  and  let  them 
develop  gradually ;  very  fine  flowers  may  then 
be  expected  in  May. 

Hippeastruyns  {Amaryllis). — Let  bulbs  that  have 
laid  dormant  through  the  winter  be  shaken  out 
of  their  old  soil  and  re-potted,  as  advised  in  a 
previous  Calendar.  There  is  no  occasion  to  plunge 
them  in  tan  or  any  other  material,  but  place  them 
"pot  thick"  on  a  cool  base  and  syringe  them 
occasionally.  An  atmospheric  temperature  of  55° 
by  night  will  be  suitable.  Admit  a  little  air 
during  the  day  in  bright  weather,  but  close  the 
house  before  the  sim  loses  its  power.  As  soon  as 
seedlings  are  large  enough  to  be  handled  pot 
them  up  and  place  them  on  shelves  near  to  the 
light  in  a  hot  atmosphere.  Seedling  bulbs  should 
not  be  dried  off  until  after  they  have  flowered. 


THE     HARDY    FRTJIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Clakke,  Gardener  to  SU-  William  Plowden, 
Aston  Rowant  House,  Oxon. 

Filberts  and  Cob  Nuts. — Now  that  the  female 
blossoms  have  expanded,  pruning  may  be  done 
without  fear  of  removing  too  many  of  them. 
All  bushes  should  te  grown  on  single  stems. 
Suckers  must  not  be  permitted  to  develop.  As 
the  nuts  are  borne  on  twigs  and  spurs,  pruning 
should  be  carried  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  these.  Strong  growths  should  be 
shortened  during  the  summer,  and  the  subsequent 
side  growths  should  be  pinched  to  about  six  leaves. 
Where  trees  are  grown  as  bushes  or  shaped  as  cups, 
any  growths  that  will  not  be  required  should  now 
be  removed,  the  extension  shoots  and  spurs  short-r 
ened  back  and  well  thinned  out  if  overcrowded. 


Only  over-tall  trees  should  be  cut  severely, 
because  close  pruning  produces  stron??,  unfruitful 
wood.  If  male  catkins  are  few,  as  is  the  case 
here,  branches  may  he  cut  from  other  trees  where 
they  are  plentiful  and  be  fixed  above  the  trees  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  wind  may  distribute  the 
pollen ;  or  Hazel  branches  will  answer  the  same 
purpose.  Shy-fruiting  varieties  may  be  grafted 
at  the  present  time  on  weak-growing  stocks, 
which  will  in  some  cases  induce  fruitfulness. 
The  husk  of  a  Cob-nut  is  shorter,  but  that  of  a 
Filbert  longer  than  the  nut. 

Protecting  Apricot  Blooms. — Many  ti'ees  growing 
against  warm  walls  of  dwelling-houses  and  out- 
buildings are  commencing  to  open  their  blossoms, 
so  that  adequate  means  must  now  be  taken  to 
protect  the  flowers.  They  only  need  protection 
from  frost,  and  will  set  their  flowers  iu  a  very 
low  temperature,  therefore  the  protecting 
material  should  be  removed  from  the  trees  when 
there  is  no  frost  or  cold  wind.  The  practice 
of  tying  Spruce  branches,  Yew  and  Laiirel  shoots 
to  the  trees  is  a  good  one,  but  double  or  treble 
fish-netting,  tiffany  or  hexagon  netting  is  more 
portaVjle  and  more  convenient.  A  simple  means  of 
covering  the  wall  is  to  roll  the  material  round  a 
pole,  fastening  it  to  one  end  of  the  wall  first, 
unrolling  it,  and  lightly  hanging  it  on  nails  at 
the  summit  of  the  wall  at  the  same  time ;  a  con- 
siderable length  can  be  quickly  covered  and 
uncovered  in  this  way.  If  there  is  no  ccping  to 
keep  the  material  from  the  trees,  poles  standing 
from  the  top  of  the  wall  to  the  ground  are 
necessary  for  this  purpose.  Do  not  entirely 
dispense  with  the  covering  until  there  is  sufficient 
foliage  to  protect  the  young  fruits. 

Recently  -  planted  Trees.  —  All  trees  planted 
against  walls  during  this  season  should  now  be 
quite  settled  in  the  soil,  and  may  be  nailed  or 
tied  to  the  wall.  They  should  be  pruned  as  was 
advised  in  a  previous  Calendar. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  MiLT.ER,  Gardener  to  Lord   Henry  C. 
Bentinck,  M.P.,  UuderleyHall,  Westmoreland. 

Monthretias  require  a  warm  aspect,  deep,  sandy 
soil,  and  thorough  drainage.  Plant  the  corms  in 
irregular  masses,  putting  them  3  inches  deep 
and  6  inches  apart  from  each  other.  Such  space 
will  allow  them  to  increase  if  undisturbed  for 
several  years.  As  soon  as  the  plants  become 
overcrowded  they  will  fiower  less  satisfactorily. 
Upon  signs  of  this  lift  the  corms  and  transplant 
the  finest,  or  lift  the  central  patch  out  with  a 
fork.  Amongst  the  many  fine  varieties  are 
Golden  Sheaf,  and  Etoile  de  Feu.  They  require 
protection  in  severe  winters  by  covering  them 
slightly  with  litter,  ashes,  or  Cocoa-nut  refuse. 

Bedding  Plants. — Plants  of  Fuchsias,  Helio- 
tropes, Aloysia  citriodora,  and  of  Plumbago 
capensis  that  are  used  in  summer  bedding  should 
be  pruned  and  placed  in  gentle  heat  in  order 
that  they  may  break  into  growth.  Abiitilons 
that  were  rooted  during  last  autumn  should  be 
given  a  shift  into  larger  pots.  Such  varieties  of 
Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums  as  Souvenir  de  Charles 
Turner  and  Madame  Crousse  that  were  placed  in 
5-inch  pots  and  wintered  in  a  cool-house  will  now 
require  attention  in  the  matter  of  staking  and 
tying  in  order  to  train  them  into  suitable  sized 
plants  for  growing  as  pyramids  and  as  pillar 
plants.  Dahlia  tubers  should  be  placed  in  heat 
in  order  that  they  may  make  growths  to  be 
used  as  cuttings  for  propagating  purposes.  Salvia 
patens  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner 
if  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  stock.  Seeds 
of  either  may  be  sown  if  desired.  A  sowing 
of  Sweet  Peas  should  now  be  made  in 
G-inch  pots,  placing  sis  or  eight  seeds  in  each 
pot.  Stand  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
maintain  a  close,  moist  atmosphere  till  the  seeds 
have  germinated ,  when  ventilation  should  be 
employed  in  favourable  weather.  Seedling  Holly- 
hocks should  be  potted  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  handle.  Place  them  when  potted  in  a 
light  position  in  the  forcing- house,  and  when 
they  have  established  themselves  in  the  new  soil 
remove  them  to  a  cooler  structure,  and  one  in 
which  ventilation  can  be  freely  applied.  Seedling 
plants  of  tuberous- rooted  Begonias  should  be 
"  pricked-off "    when    ready.     Seeds    of    Lobelia 


speciosa.  Golden  Feather  (Pyrethrums),  Gail- 
lardias,  Iceland  Poppies,  Salvia  Horminum 
grandiflora  violacea,  S.  splendens,  and  (Eno- 
thera  taraxacifolia  should  be  sown  iu  boxes- 
and  placed  in  a  moderate  degree  of  heat. 
Store  stock  plants  of  Lobelia  compacta  that  have 
not  been  allowed  to  flower  will  now  have 
plenty  of  young,  sturdy  growths  suitable  for 
propagating  as  cuttings.  Half-fill  a  shallow  box 
with  sand,  dibble  in  the  cuttings,  and  then  place 
the  box  on  a  hot-bed.  Cover  the  box  with  a 
sheet  of  glass  until  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  when 
a  lower  atmospheric  temperature  must  be  given 
in  preparation  for  their  final  shift  into  boxes. 
Alyssum,  Verbenas,  &c.,  should  be  propagated  in. 
the  same  manner. 

Shruhherics. — Strong-  growing  shrubs  require 
judicious  pruning  in  order  to  keep  them  in  good 
shape.  Remove  any  "  suckers "  that  may  be 
present  on  hybrid  Rhododendrons  which  are  not 
upon  their  own  roots.  Mulch  newly-planted  trees- 
and  any  others  that  require  it  with  well-rotted 
manure.  Andromeda  fioribunda,  whose  spikes  of 
white  fiowers  are  now  beginning  to  open,  does 
well  in  a  sheltered  situation  and  in  a  peaty  or- 
loamy  soil. 

THE   KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fyfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage. 
Onions. — Sow  seeds  of  this  important  crop  in. 
the  middle  of  the  month.  Little  difficulty  will 
be  experienced  in  breaking  up  the  soil,  levelling 
it,  and  making  it  firm  by  treading,  if  this  was 
turned  up  roughly  early  in  last  autumn.  If  the 
soil  was  well  dusted  with  lime  last  month,  soot 
should  now  be  applied  previous  to  raking  the. 
surface  and  drawing  the  drills.  When  the  soil  is 
in  a  dry,  favourable  condition,  sow  the  seeds 
thinly,  covering  them  lightly  by  means  of  the 
feet,  having  one  foot  on  each  side  of  the  drill;, 
and  afterwards  rake  the  surface  down  fine. 
Seedlings  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  August 
should  now  be  thinned  carefully  to  9  inches 
apart,  using  the  hand-fork.  If  the  thinnings  bft 
lifted  carefully  and  planted  firmly  1  foot  apart 
each  way  in  mild,  showery  weather,  these  plants 
will  make  better  bulbs  even  than  those  which  are 
left  standing,  and  they  will  keep  for  a  longer 
time  in  good  condition.  This  applies  especially 
to  such  varieties  as  Ailsa  Craig,  Giant  Rocca,  &c. 

Turnips. — Sow  seeds  of  the  varieties  Early 
Milan  and  Early  Snowball  on  a  south  border  or 
other  sheltered  position  where  the  soil  is  of  a 
light  natui'e.  Let  the  drills  be  made  0  inches 
apart  and  1  inch  deep.  Sprinkle  the  surface 
with  soot  when  the  young  plants  appear.  Thes© 
plants  will  succeed  the  variety  Carter's  Early 
Forcing  now  growing  in  frames,  and  which- 
require  free  ventilation  and  frequent  root 
waterings. 

Spring  Cabbages.- — Dust  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground  with  soot  before  hoeing  is  done.  See  if 
later  plants  have  been  loosened  by  frost ;  they 
need  to  be  moderately  firm  in  the  ground.  We 
are  pricking  off  seedlings  from  the  first  sowing,, 
and  making  another  small  sowing  of  the  variety 
Carter's  Model. 

Lettuce. — Fill  up  any  blanks  in  aiitumn-made 
plantations  by  taking  plants  from  the  store-beds. 
Hoe  the  surface  of  the  ground  frequently.  Of 
the  plants  that  have  been  wintered  in  frames, 
three-fourths  may  now  be  planted  in  sheltered 
positions  out-of-doors.  Those  remaining  will 
soon  be  fit  for  use.  A  good  selection  of  "  Bath  "■ 
or  "  Brown  Cos  "  stand  the  winter  well,  and  are- 
excellent  in  quality.  We  are  pricking  off  seed- 
lings from  the  first  sowings  of  Superb  Cos  and 
Perfect  Gem.  Make  sowings  out-of-doors  at 
intervals  of  twelve  or  fourteen  days.  It  wiU  save 
time  if  the  seeds  be  sown  thinly  where  the  plants 
are  to  remain.  Especially  should  this  be  done  on, 
light  soils  or  during  periods  of  heat  and  drought. 

Celery. — We  make  our  first  sowing  in  heat  ia 
the  second  week  in  March,  and  about  a  month 
later  we  sow  seeds  in  cold  frames  for  the  general 
and  later  ci'ops,  employing  rich  but  sandy  soil. 
Standard  Bearer  is  the  variety  chiefly  relied 
upon,  of  which  at  the  present  time  we  have  a 
good  supply  here. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER, 
4t,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 

Lettert  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,   Wellington   Street,    Covent   Garden,    London. 

Oommunicadons  should  te  WRITTEN  ON  one  side  only  of 
THE  PAPEB,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  wHter.  1/  desired,  the  signature  tcill  not  b« 
pnnted,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— 77i^  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  iUustrafions,  unless  bjf 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  re- 
aponsible  for  any  opi7uons  expressed  by  his  correspondents, 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY,         MAR 


Benefit 
Annual 
ian  Hotel, 
S  P.M. 

am  Mutual  Improve- 
iety's  Meeting. 

/"Royal    Horticultural    Society's 
TTiTranAv        A,r.T>  iij     Committees  Meet. 
TUESDAY,       MAK.  14^  National    Rose  Society's  Com- 

V.    mittee  Meeting. 
THURSD.AY,    Mar.  16— Linnean  Society's  Meeting. 


•^1      Ailclplii. 
I  Birmingliai 
V    ment  Soc 


BALES  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

MONDAY  NEXT- 

Hardy  Border  Plants,  Azaleas,  Roses,  Perennials, 
Ac,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protlieroe  & 
Morris,  at  12. 

WEDNESDAY,  NEXT— 

.'Vzaleas,  Palms,  Lilies,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Herba- 
ceous Plants,  itc  ,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.-893  cases  .lapanese 
Liliuins,  Maples,  itc,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.G., 
by  Protheroe  tt  Morris,  at  3  o'clock. — Roses,  Azaleas. 
Lilies,  (iladioli,  &,<;,,  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  at  12.30. 

FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Herbaceous  Plants,  Perennials  Lilies,  Begonias. 
Ac,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C  ,  by  Pi'otheroc  & 
Morris,  at  12.-2,100  Vanda  cciTulea,  3..500  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum,  Ljelia  auturanalis  atro-rubens. 
Ac,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  12.30. 

iFor  furtfier  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Cliiswick 
—42-4'. 
Actual  Tempeeatcres  :— 

LosBON .  —  Wednesdai/,  March  s  (6  P.M.):  Max.  51°; 
Min.  38°. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street 
Covent  Garden,  London.— ryjtirsaa.y,  March^ 
(10  A.M.) :  Bar.,  29-6  ;  Temp..  ^1°.  VVeatlier— 
dull,  with  occasional  showers. 
Provinces.  — iredwesrfay,  March  8  (6  p.m.);  Max.  50°, 
Land's  End  ;  Min.  44°,  E.  Coast  of  England. 


_  .^.  .  There    is    now    evidence    to 

British 
Gardeners'       shoW    that    the    working    gar- 
Association,    ^jg^^^^g  gf  jj^jg  country  are  at 

length  recognising  that  it  is  better  to  com- 
bine for  purposes  of  co-operation  and 
mutual  assistance  than  to  remain,  as  here- 
tofore, disjointed  units.  The  meeting  at  the 
hall  in  Essex  Street,  Strand,  in  May  last, 
at  whicli  the  Association  was  initiated,  was 
practically  unanimous  in  principle.  Some 
points  of  detail  were  objected  to,  but  these, 
as  we  pointed  out  at  the  time,  could  be 
readily  adjusted  when  the  Committee  got  to 
worli.  The  first  thing  to  do  then  was  to  re- 
placeall  the  talk  and  writing  of  previous  years 
by  some  scheme  which  should  ensure  practical 
application  of  admitted  principles.  This  was 
done,  and  then  came  the  proposal  that  when 
a  body  of  .''lOO  gardeners  had  signified  their 
adhesion,  the  preliminary  organisation,  or 
Committee  of  Selection,  should  be  super- 
seded by  a  Council  elected  on  broadly  re- 
presentative lines,  and  that  this  Council 
should  proceed  to  carry  out,  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances should  permit,  the  objects  for 
which  the  Association  was  founded.  Meet- 
ings have  since  been  held  in  various  parts  of 
tlie  country,  explanations  have  been  afforded, 
difficulties  have  been  removed,  and  now  the 
Association  is  in  a  condition  to  begin  active 
work.    Convinced  by  long  experience  of  the 


necessity  for  improving  the  position  of 
the  gardener,  and  of  raising  him  to  a  status 
more  in  accordance  with  the  intelligence 
and  the  forethought  expected  of  him,  and 
the  responsibility  he  has  to  assume,  we 
rejoice  at  the  formation  of  the  Association, 
and  we  can  but  feel  that  it  it  lie  judiciously 
guided  by  the  governing  body  the  benefit  to 
gardeners  will  be  great,  whilst  the  employer 
will  have  a  guarantee  that  the  man  he  takes 
into  his  service  has  really  something  to 
show  that  he  is  what  lie  pretends  to  be— a 
gardener.  If  unfortunately  evil  counsels 
prevail,  a  circumstance  we  do  not  in  tlie  least 
anticipate,  the  Association  will  collapse- 
Justice  and  liberty  between  man  and  man, 
co-operation  for  the  common  benefit,  can  but 
lead  to  good  results  all  round.  Matters,aswe 
have  said,  have  arrived  at  such  a  stage  that 
the  Executive  Council  can  be  elected.  We 
cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  exercise  of  the 
greatest  care  in  the  selection  of  the  most 
fitting  men ;  nor  can  we  over-rate  the 
responsibilities  which  will  fall  on  the 
Council  in  the  execution  of  their  task;  but 
knowing  what  the  leading  gardeners  are, 
and  how  they  will  rise  to  the  level  of  their 
opportunities,  we  can  but  look  forward  most 
hopefully  to  the  results  of  their  delibera- 
tions. The  following  document  has  been 
forwarded  to  us  for  publication,  and  in  the 
interests  of  gardening  and  gardeners  we 
gladly  give  insertion  to  it  :  — 

"  At  a  Committee  meeting  held  on  March  3  it 
was  decided  that  5(X)  gardeners  having  now  joined 
the  Association,  the  election  of  the  Executive 
Council  should  be  proceeded  with.  The  Council 
will  consist  of  twelve  members  who  live  within 
easy  reach  of  London,  and  a  representative  of  every 
Branch  with  not  fewer  than  fifty  members.  To 
enable  all  [members]  to  take  part  in  the  election  of 
the  twelve,  a  list  of  those  who  are  willing  to  serve 
on  the  Council  will  be  posted  to  every  member, 
who  will  be  invited  to  mark  the  names  of  those 
he  prefers,  and  the  twelve  who  obtain  the  highest 
number  of  marks  will  be  considered  elected.  This 
arrangement  appears  to  be  the  only  workable  one 
that  would  give  satisfaction.  The  selection  of 
candidates  will  be  representative  of  all  sections 
of  gardening,  but  the  majority  wiU  be  gardeners 
employed  in  private  establishments.  Gardeners 
who  have  not  already  joined  the  Association  are 
urged  to  do  so  at  once,  and  thus  secure  the  right 
to  take  part  in  the  election  of  the  first  Executive 
Council. 

Candidates  for  membership  are  requested  to 
apply  to  the  secretary  of  a  branch,  shoidd  there 
be  one  near,  but  those  who  prefer  it  may  apply 
direct  to  headquarters.  The  expenses  of  public 
meetings  held  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
are  as  a  rule  provided  locally,  the  fund  for  the 
promotion  of  the  movement  being  too  small  to  do 
more  than  help  to  pay  the  delegates'  expenses. 
The  Committee  would  be  thankful  for  further 
help  in  the  shape  of  donations  to  the  Expenses 
Fund. 

It  was  also  decided  to  secure  an  office  in 
London  and  to  engage  a  permanent  secretary  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Up  to  February  28  the  membership  amounted 
to  504.  Of  this  number  211  are  head  gardeners, 
2G  'single-handed'  gardeners,  183  joiu-neymen 
gardeners,  and  80  various.  These  are  thus  distri- 
buted :  South  of  England  271,  North  of  England 
91,  Scotland  42,  Wales  78,  Ireland  12,  Colonies  6. 

Meetings  have  been  held  in  twenty  -  three 
gardening  centres,  including  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
Sunderland,  Plymouth,  Exeter,  Bournemouth, 
Reigate,  Swansea,  Cardiff,  Altrincham,  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  &c.,  and  branches  have  been  estabUshed 
in  seventeen  districts.     Suggestions  for  holding 


public  meetings  from  gardeners  who  are  willing 
to  help  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Secretary. 

Statement  of  Accounts. 

Heceipts  ■  — 

Donations  to  Expenses  Fund  ... 
Eutrance    Fees    and    Subscrip- 
tions               


Expenditure  : — 

Printing,  Stationery,  Postage  . 
Expense  of  Meetings 
Sundries 


Deposited  with  Bankers 
Cash  in  Hand      


Donations  promised 


jeiJ5  c 

126  0 

6 
0 

191  6 

6 

37  15 

14  10 

0  11 

0 

0 

11 

52  16 

11 

138  0 
0  9 

0 

7 

138  9 

7 

81  0 

0 

JV.  Watson,  Secretary  {pro.  tern.)." 


Phal/enopSIS  Schilleriana  (see  Supple- 
mentary Illustration). — The  enormous  specimens 
of  Phalcenopsis  which  have  been  in  the  collection 
of  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Eothschild  at  Tring 
Park  (gr.,  Mr.  Aethdr  Dye)  for  many  years 
have  been  frequently  remarked  upon  in  these 
columns.  This  year  the  show  of  flowers  was  even 
better  than  previously,  and  the  plants  were  so 
fine  that  on  .lannary  9  photographs  were  taken, 
one  of  which,  by  the  kindness  of  Lord  Rothschild, 
we  are  enabled  to  reproduce  in  our  Supplementary 
Illustration  to  this  issue.  The  largest  plant 
of  Phalienopsis  Schilleriana  was  purchased  at  the 
dispersal  of  the  Burton  Constable  specimens  in 
1881,  and  this  winter  it  bore  a  spike  with  seven 
main  and  eleven  secondary  branches,  having  in 
the  aggregate  ninety-nine  flowers,  each  of  which 
measured  from  3  to  4  inches  across,  the  largest 
leaves  being  15j  inches  long  and  5-5-  inches  wide. 
Other  plants  also  finely  flowered  had  eight  or 
nine  leaves  each,  the  largest  leaves  being  15  by 
ti  inches.  The  original  plant  of  Phala>nopsis 
intermedia  Portei,  purchased  about  thirty  years 
Sbgi,  has  again  produced  a  great  profusion  of 
rose-tinted  flowers.  The  specimens  of  P.  Stuart- 
iana  have  flowered  well,  the  handsome  P.  Stuart- 
iana  nobilior  and  punctatissima  being  among 
them.  At  present  the  large  specimens  of 
P.  Aphrodite  and  P.  amabilis  are  fine,  and 
P.  Sanderiana  and  the  pretty  little  P.  Lowii, 
which  blooms  regularly  at  Tring  Park,  are  pro- 
mising well  for  flower.  There  seems  to  be  little 
trouble  occasioned  by  these  plants  at  Tring 
Park,  where  the  chief  object  is  to  keep  a 
uniform  rather  warm  and  moist  atmosphere. 

The  International  Exhibition  in  Edin- 
burgh.— The  schedule  of  prizes  to  be  offered  by 
the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  at 
the  International  Exhibiton  to  be  held  in  the 
Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh,  on  September  13, 
14,  and  15  next,  has  been  issued,  and  copies  may 
be  obtained  on  application  being  made  to  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  P.  Murray,  Thomson,  S.S.C,  5, 
York  Place,  Edinburgh.  We  shall  expect  to  see 
a  magniflcent  collection  of  fruit  at  this  show.  In 
Class  I.  for  a  "  Table  of  Dessert  Fruit,"  five  prizes 
are  offered,  which  in  the  aggregate  amount 
to  £65.  Equally  liberal  prizes  are  offered 
in  the  following  classes  which  include  that 
for  a  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  fruit,  the 
prizes  offered  for  which  amount  to  JB51,  and 
another  for  a  collection  of  eight  dishes  of  fruit, 
for  which  ^£30  is  offered.  The  numerous  classes 
for  Grapes  will  doubtless  be  well  contested,  for 
every  Scots  gardener  prides  himself  upon  his 
ability  to  grow  good  Grapes.  In  the  class  for 
eight  bunches,  including  not  more  than  two 
bunches  of  any  one  variety,  the  first  prize  will 
consist  of  the  Scottish  Challenge  Trophy  (value 
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50  guineas),  a  Gold  Badge,  and  ^15.  The 
second  prize  will  be  ^£15  ;  third  prize,  ^610 ;  and 
fourth,  ^65.  There  are  as  many  as  thirty-five 
classes  for  Grapes,  including  several  for  seedling 
varieties.  The  classes  which  immediately  follow 
those  for  Grapes  are  for  other  indoor  fruits, 
and  some  for  hardy  fruits.  We  hope  that 
English  growers  in  the  Southern  counties  will 
make  a  good  display  of  hardy  fruits  in  Edin- 
Ijurgh,  that  the  Scotch  people  may  become 
more  familiar  with  the  quality  of  the  Apples  and 
Pears  obtained  in  the  more  favoured  districts  in 
this  Isle.  There  are  classes  for  preserved  fruits 
and  jams  and  for  fruits  which  have  been  grown 
abroad.  There  are  numerous  classes  for  orna- 
mental foliage  and  flowering  plants,  and  growers 
from  south  of  the  Tweed  will  doubtless  help  to 
make  this  section  a  success.  Vegetables  are 
certain  to  be  well  shown,  for  they  are  always  an 
outstanding  feature  at  the  September  shows  in 
Edinburgh,  and  the  prizes  to  be  won  in  these 
classes  are  worthy  the  efforts  of  the  best  growers. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  ensure  that  the 
classes  bearing  on  the  scientific  aspect  of  gar- 
dening be  well  maintained,  and  that  in 
every  section  of  class  210  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  award  a  Veitch  Memorial  Medal. 
Under  gardeners  are  asked  to  draw  plans  to 
scale  showing  the  best  way  to  lay  out  a  piece  of 
ground  20  acres  in  extent,  and  from  enquiries  we 
liave  received  it  would  appear  that  a  number  of 
young  men  intend  to  enter  the  competition.  Of 
the  252  classes  the  last  forty  are  of  unusual 
interest,  and  from  every  point  of  view  it  is 
desirable  that  the  Edinburgh  International  Eshi- 
feition  of  1905  shall  become  an  unqualified  success. 

1.INNEAN  Society.— A  meeting  will  be  held 
=on  Thursday,  March  16,  1905,  at  8  p.m.,  when  the 
following  papers  will  be  read  : — 1,  "  Contributions 
■to  the  Flora  of  Liberia,"  by  Dr.  Otto  Staff, 
F.L.S.  Exhibitions:  —  "Penguins  and  other 
Birds  from  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  Scratched 
Bocks  from  a  Eockhopper's  Rockery,"  by  Mr. 
KupERT  Vallentin,  F.L.S. 

The  SURVEYORS'  Institution.— The  next 
■ordinary  general  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
lecture-hall  of  the  Institution  on  Monday, 
March  13,  at  8  p.m.,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by 
Mr.  E.  Morten  (Barrister-at-law),  entitled 
■"  Surveyors'  Reports  and  Certificates." 

Presentation    to    the    Cardiff   Public 

Parks. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Cardiff 
Parks  Committee,  Mr.  W.  W.  Pettigeew,  super- 
intendant  of  the  public  parks,  reported  that  a 
gentleman  who  recently  died  at  Whitchurch  (Mr. 
"Watson),  had  left  his  valuable  collection  of  Cacta- 
ceous plants  to  be  handed  over  to  the  town.  Their 
value  might  be  anything  from  ^£250  to  .£400.  It 
was  decided  that  the  gift  should  be  accepted  and 
■that  £150  should  be  added  to  the  current  esti- 
mate for  the  purpose  of  erecting  in  the  beautiful 
Eoath  Park,  laid  out  by  Mr.  Pettigeew,  the  first 
instalment  of  a  house  to  accommodate  the  plants. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  J.  Roberts.— The 

members  of  the  garden  staff  at  Welbeck  assembled 
■on  Monday  evening,  the  0th  inst.,  to  present  for 
Mr.  RoBEETs's  acceptance  a  testimonial  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  from  Welbeck,  as  a 
.token  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held.  It 
took  the  form  of  a  "  silver  tea  and  coffee  set," 
Duitably  inscribed.  The  presentation  was  made 
by  the  senior  foreman  on  behalf  of  the  garden 
nnploijes.  The  loss  of  Mr.  Roberts  is  a  source  of 
the  deepest  regret  to  all  who  have  worked  under 
him,  and  he  carries  with  him  from  Welbeck  the 
best  wishes  of  all  his  men,  who  have  found  in 
him  a  good  friend  and  kind-hearted  master. 
Since  Mr.  Roberts  has  been  at  Welbeck  he 
ias  carried  out  some  very  much  needed  im- 
provements in  the  way  of  making  the  young 
.gardeners  more  comfortable  by  building  a  new 


bothy,  which  has  a  well-stocked  library  attached 
to  it.  Wherever  he  goes  it  will  be  with  the  best 
wishes  of  all  from  Welbeck  and  district. 

Oxford  as  a  School  of  Forestry.— 

There  is  something  rather  grotesque  about  this 
announcement  to  those  who  remember  Bagley 
Wood  as  it  was  several  years  ago.  The  Scientific 
Department  of  the  University  has  greatly  de- 
veloped since  then,  so  that  the  preliminary  part 
of  a  forester's  education  might  possibly  be 
evolved,  but  Oxford  has  still  much  leeway  to 
make  up  before  it  can  be  considered  up-to-date. 

The  Almond. — The  first  flowers  on  the 
Almond-trees  in  a  favourable  locality  in  the 
south-western  suburbs  of  London  expanded  fully 
on  Tuesday  last,  March  7.  The  first  flowers  on 
the  same  trees  last  year  opened  on  March  21. 

The  Nice  Battle  of  Flowers. — We  under- 
stand that  this  festive  ceremonial  was  this  year 
less  remarkable  than  usiial  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  flowers,  due  to  the  severe  weather  recently 
experienced.  We  could  wish,  for  some  reasons, 
that  such  use  of  flowers  was  more  often  curtailed. 

Flowers  in  Season. — A  box  of  brilliant 
Cineraria  flowers  has  been  sent  us  by  Messrs. 
Clibeans,  Altrincham,  Cheshire.  The  strain 
from  which  these  were  gathered  is  evidently 
remarkable  for  the  clearness  and  variety  of 
colour,  as  well  as  for  the  large  size  of  the  flowers. 

POTATOS. — Since  the  memorable  "tasting 
test,"  when  over  sixty  varieties  were  tasted  on 
the  same  occasion,  we  too  have  been  favoured 
with  samples  for  trial.  Fortunately  they 
have  not  been  very  numerous,  nor  did  they  all 
arrive  at  the  same  time.  The  first  was  "  Sir 
John  Llewelyn."  Of  this  we  personally  could  not 
report  favourably  ;  but,  as  showing  how  tastes 
differ,  some  of  the  same  Rotates  made  a  most 
favourable  impression  in  the  case  of  other  people. 
"  Sutton's  Discovery  "  was  the  next  to  be  submitted 
to  the  test  of  the  cook.  This  is  a  variety  which 
is  a  robust  grower,  a  good  cropper,  and  has 
gained  a  great  reputation  from  its  relative  im- 
munity from  disease.  When  cooked,  we  found 
the  outer  layers  flaking  off,  whilst  the  centre  was 
a  "mass  of  flour,"  such  as  we  used  to  see  in 
Rotates  years  ago.  The  flavour  was  good. 
"  Peacemaker "  is  an  oval  kidney  with  netted 
skin  and  shallow  eyes.  The  colour  was  in  some 
eases  blackish  at  one  end,  but  the  tubers  were 
floury  and  of  excellent  flavour.  "Table  Talk" 
has  a  rounded  tuber  with  very  slightly  netted 
skin,  and  very  deep  eyes.  When  cooked  it  was  seen 
to  be  floury,  white,  and  particularly  delicate  in 
flavour.  The  two  last  varieties  were  sent  us  by 
Messrs.  Scarlett,  of  Market  Street,  Edinburgh. 
In  the  matter  of  flavour  so  much  depends  on 
circumstances  that  no  great  importance  can  be 
placed  on  individual  expressions  of  opinion. 

Now  that  Rotates  are  exciting  so  much 

attention  we  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of 
growers  upon  the  cause  of  the  different  shapes 
which  tubers  assume.  Why  are  some  globular  or 
nearly  so,  others  oval  or  oblong,  others  flattened 
at  the  sides  (lapstones)  ?  The  netted  skin,  the 
shallow  or  the  deep  eyes,  the  purple  shoots  and 
other  peculiarities  are  easily  accounted  for,  but 
the  causes  regulating  the  shape  of  the  tubers  are 
not  so  obvious.  Another  peculiarity  has  been 
pointed  out  to  us  in  the  case  of  Sharpe's  Express, 
in  which  the  sprouts  are  very  short  and  sturdy, 
and  thus  are  less  likely  to  be  broken  off  than  are 
long  sprouts,  a  matter  of  some  importance  to 
market  growers.  This  variety,  from  the  pecu- 
liarity Just  mentioned  does  not  make  much  visible 
growth  at  first,  but  when  favourable  conditions 
arise  then  they  develop  rapidly.  The  retarded 
growth  of  the  shoots  is  a  great  advantage  when 
frost  occurs,  as  the  tops  are  not  so  likely  to  be 
damaged  as  those  that  grow  more  rapidly  and 
expose  a  relatively  greater  surface  to  the 
action  of  frost. 


Co-operative  Grading  of  Fruit.— At  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  Herefordshire 
Association  of  Fruit-growers  and  Horticulturists 
which  was  held  on  March  1  at  Hereford,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  the  best  method 
of  giving  effect  to  co-operative  grading  and  pack- 
ing, and  also  the  sale  of  fruit.  Mr.  H.  P.  Bulmee 
observed  that  the  Americans  and  Canadians  were 
in  the  right  when  they  decided  to  grade 
Apples  into  sizes,  and  established  brands  or 
marks  by  which  the  contents  of  the  barrels  of 
fruit  were  well  known  before  they  were  opened. 
Mr.  Joseph  Rilet  was  re-elected  President.  It 
was  stated  that  the  membership  was  rapidly 
increasing,  and  there  was  a  balance  of  £20  odd 
in  hand. 

Caoutchouc  and  Coffee.— M.  de  Wilde- 
man,  in  the  latest  number  of  the  Comptes  Eendws, 
mentions  a  climbing  plant,  Baissea  gracillima,  as 
a  source  of  "  rubber."  which  is  also  yielded  by 
Periploca  nigresjens,  a  near  relative  of  P.  griEca, 
which  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  In  the  same 
number,  M.  Chevaliee  mentions  Caffea  excelsa, 
also  a  native  of  the  Congo  basin,  as  a  source  of 
coffee.  The  proportion  of  "  caffein  "  in  the  seeds 
is  said  to  be  no  less  than  18  per  cent.  The 
flavour  is  also  describel  as  "  very  estimable." 
Our  Colonial  friends  should  take  note  of  these 
useful  discoveries. 

Lord  MORLEY. — The  death  of  the  Earl  of 
MoELET  will  be  keenly  felt  not  only  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  in  his  own  county,  but  also  among 
garden-lovers.  He  was  a  keen  horticulturist,  and 
had  fine  collections  of  rare  and  beautiful  shrubs 
at  his  two  seats,  Saltram  and  Whiteway,  of  both 
of  which  descriptions  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  FiTZ- 
HEEBEET  hav6  appeared  in  our  columns. 

"  Polygonum  for  Banking."— The  Poly- 
gonum intended  is  P.  cuspidatum,  and  by 
"  banking "  is  meant  the  preservation  of  the 
banks  of  streams,  especially  those  liable  to  be 
occasionally  flooded.  Our  new  American  contem- 
porary, Borticulhire,  says  that  it  "surpasses 
Willows  for  holding  streams,  and  that,  once 
established,  it  is  a  stayer."  We  give  currency  to 
this  as  a  valuable  hint. 

International  Botanical  Congress, 
Vienna. — This  congress  will  be  held  in  Vienna 
from  June  11  to  18,  together  with  an  International 
Botanical  Exhibition.  The  nomenclature  ques- 
tion will  occupy  a  large  share  of  attention,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  numerous  papers  on  botanical  and 
agricultural  subjects  are  announced.  Various 
excursions  are  planned  both  before  and  after  the 
meetings  of  the  Congress,  such  as  to  the  summit 
of  the  Schneeberg,  a  trip  to  Illyria  (occupying 
about  a  month)  ;  similar  visits  to  the  Austrian 
coast,  to  the  Eastern  Alps  (one  month),  the  lower 
Austrian  mountains  and  the  Valley  of  the  Danube 
(10  to  !■!  days).  Shorter  outings  will  be  made 
to  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  and 
visits  will  be  paid  to  the  scientific  establishments 
of  the  Austrian  capital,  including  the  Botanic 
Garden  of  the  University,  that  of  Schonbrunn 
and  that  of  Baron  Rothschild  at  HoheWarte ;  the 
Seed  Control  Station ;  the  Experimental  Station  of 
the  Hochschule  fur  Bodenkultur ;  the  Forestry  Sta- 
tion at  Maria-brunn,  &c.  All  communications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  General  Secretary,  Dr. 
A.  Zahlbrucknke,  I.  Burgring  7,  Vienna;  and 
during  the  meeting  of  the  Congress,  enquiry 
offices  will  be  open  at  the  University  I.  Franzens- 
ring,  and  at  the  Botanical  Garden  III.,  Rennweg 
14.  Arrangements  for  lodgings,. restaurants,  &c., 
will  bo  made  if  applications  be  received  before 
June  1.  A  lady's  committee  will  endeavour  to 
make  the  stay  in  Vienna  as  pleasant  as  possible 
to  lady  visitors.  As  if  this  programme  were  not 
full  enough  the  Royal  Hungarian  Society  of 
Natural  Science  invites  the  members  of  the 
Congress  to  make  a  "collective  excursion"  for 
five  or  six  days  to  Budapest  and  its  neighbour- 
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hood.  Those  intending  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  most  attractive  trip  should  apply  to  Dr. 
Chaeles  Schilbekszkt,  Secretary  of  the  Botani- 
cal Section,  Budapest  I.,  Budafoki-ut  13. 

MENDEL'S  Experiments  with  Peas.— In 
advfirting  incidentally  to  this  subject  some  time 
since  we  omitted  to  state,  what  indeed  we  did  not 
then  tnow,  that  it  was  Mr.  Dkuery  who  first 
called  the  attention  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society  to  the  matter,  and  it  is  to  him  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  translation  of  "  Mendel's 
Memoir  "  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society,  and  which  was  afterwards  incorporated 
in  Mr.  Bate50n's  work  entitled,  Mendel's  Principles 
of  Heredity. 

Thatched  Roofs. — We  frequently  see  in 
representations  of  Japanese  scenery  thatched  cot- 
tages from  the  roof  of  which  are  growing  tufts  of 
Iristectorum.  Mr.  H.  C.  Davidson,  in  the  Morning 
Leader,  suggests  that  a  trial  should  be  made  with 
this  Iris  in  suitable  situations.  We  have  no 
doubt  many  plants  might  be  grown  under  such 
circurnstances  in  this  country,  but  we  do  not 
tiiink  we  could  manage  to  grow  Pineapples  on 
our  thatched  roofs,  such  as  were  once  figured 
in  our  columns. 

Cephalipterum  Drummondi.  —  American 
papers  are  singing  the  praises  of  this  West 
Australian  Composite,  seeds  of  which  have  just 
got  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Burbank,  who  has 
raised  "improved"  varieties  by  selection.  The 
flower  -  heads  are  of  a  pink  colour,  which  is  re- 
tained in  drying,  so  that  they  are  likely  to  be  used 
for  ladies'  millinery.  Mr.  Burbank  is  qxioted  as 
saying  "  that  the  largest  millinery  establishment 
in  the  world  has,  after  examining  the  flower  with 
great  care,  desired  me  to  bold  it  for  him  (sic) 
without  regard  to  price.""  West  Australia  and 
the  Cape  abound  in  "  everlasting "  flowers  of  a 
similar  character. 

"Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants 
UNDER  Domestication." — When  the  Ori^/iii  of 
Species  was  first  launched  upon  a  then  unsympa- 
thetic world  it  was  felt  by  its  author,  as  by  the 
public,  that  the  evidence  upon  which  the  theory 
of  evolution  was  based  should  be  made  public. 
As  a  result  Mr.  Darwin  published  two  volumes 
under  the  above  title.  These  volumes  were 
packed  with  details  from  all  sorts  of  sources, 
arranged  with  great  skill  and  scrupulous  fairness, 
to  support  the  author's  views.  Horticulture  was 
very  largely  drawn  upon,  and  the  scattered  notes  in 
the  horticultural  press,  especially  in  the  columns 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  were  utilised  and  co- 
ordinated in  a  manner  thnt  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  both  the  writer  and  to  the  editors.  A  popular 
edition  in  two  volumes,  edited  by  Mr.  Francis 
Darwin,  has  just  been  published  by  Mr.  Mcerat 
at  a  low  price,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recom- 
mend it  to  fhe  notice  of  all  interested  in  the 
philosophy  of  horticulture.  Practical  men  who 
concern  themselves  with  facts  only  will  find 
that  these  volumes  constitute  a  perfect  encyclo- 
pfedia  of  facts  and  of  references,  set  forth  with 
that  impartiality  and  freedom  from  bias  which 
were  so  characteristic  of  tlie  great  naturalist. 

Seed  List. — We  have  received  a  list  of  seeds 
offered  for  exchange  by  the  Imperial  Botanic 
Garden,  St.  Petersburg.  Those  wishing  to  benefit 
by  it  should  make  immediate  application,  ad- 
dressed to  Prof.  Dr.  Fischer  de  Waldheih, 
Director. 

State  Horticulture  in  America.  —  The 
Oreneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
has  been  asked  to  appropriate  15,0CO  dols.  for  a 
greenhouse  at  the  Ehode  Island  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanical  Arts  at  Kingston.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Dr.  Britton 
called  attention  to  the  rapidly-filling  greenhouses 


and  to  the  advisability  of  planning  for  the  con- 
struction of  another  range  of  houses,  which 
should  have  a  floor  area  of  at  least  as  great  as  the 
present  range,  to  be  erected  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Bronx  Eiver.  The  report  of  President  H.  H. 
GooDELL  to  the  trustees  of  Amherst  -igricul- 
tnral  College  recommends  the  addition  of  a 
number  of  horticultural  buildings,  and  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  trustees  will  recommend  to  the 
Legislature  immediate  permanent  improvements 
at  a  cost  of  over  100,000  dols.  This  includes 
3,200  dols.  for  an  addition  to  the  greenhouse  of 
the  entomological  department ;  39,500  dols.  for 
erecting  and  equipping  a  new  building,  and 
14,000  dols.  for  a  new  greenhouse  in  the  horticul- 
tural department  ;  35,900  dols.  foranewbuildingin 
the  botanical  department ;  and  enough  additional 
money  to  connect  the  botanical  and  horticultural 
buUdings  with  the  heating  plant.   Borlicxdture. 

"  Cassell's  Popular  Gardening  ■' is  now 

completed  by  the  issue  of  the  twenty-fourth  part. 

It  is  well  got  up,  abundantly  illustrated,  full  of 

useful   hints,    and    provided   with    an   excellent 

index,  as  well  as  a  table  of  contents,  the  latter 

rendered  specially  necessary  by  the  plan  of  the 

work. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED.— .l<;r/c«!((/™/  bulletin  of 
Ihc  Stmils  tiiid  Frdendcd  Malay  Stales.  Edited  hy  n.  N. 
Ridley,  NoTcmber,  1904.  Contenis  :  LayeriOR  Rubber 
Trees.  Experinieutal  Rubber  Tarping  at  SiDgapore, 
Asclcpias  curassavica.  &c. — Anntuil  Jicport  of  the  Bureau 
of  Iiidu-ilric.^  for  the  Province  of  Ontario.  1903.  Part  I. 
.igiicultural  Statistics;  Part  II.  Chattel  Mortgages.— 
From  the  University  of  Illinois  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  Bulletins  No.  96:  The  Tcstiiin  of  (Vrn 
for  Seed,  by  A.  N.  Hume  :  and  No.  97.  Market  Classes  and 
Grades  of '.Sudne.  hy 'W.  Dietrich.- J'fof  and  its  Prodvtcs, 
an  illustrated  treatise  ou  Peat  and  its  products  as  a 
national  source  of  wealth,  by  W.  A.  Kerr.  V.C. 
(Publishers.  .John  Smith  &  Son.  19.  Rcufield  Street,  and 
22f>.  Ingrain  Street,  Glasgow).— Fi-om  the  Midland  Agi'i- 
cullural  and  Dairy  Institute  (Kingston.  Derhyi,  Bulle- 
tins for  19il.  No.  1.  Report  of  tin  Kxperimcnt  udth 
variefifs  of  Polatos  at  Friskneij,  Lincolnshire :  No.  2, 
Report  on  P'teld  Trial.^  on  the  Manurinrj  o.f  .Seeds,  Hay  : 
No.  3,  Report  on  Te.4s  of  Varieties  of  Potatos  at  Althorpe  : 
No.  4.  Report  of  Experiments  tcilh  Barley  in  Lindsey, 
Lincolnshire  ;  No.  ?,  Report  on  Field  Trials  on  the  Manuring 
of  Mangels.— Farmer  and  Stockbreeder  Year  Bool:,  being 
the  F.aVmcr  and  Country  Gentlemau's  Almanack  for 
190.5.  We  note  articles  herein  ou  the  Rating  of  .\gri- 
cultural  Laud,  by  T.  C.  Jackson ;  How  New  Varieties 
of  Potatos  are  Produced,  by  Mr.  Findlay ;  and  the 
Renovation  of  English  OrehB.YHs.~Transactiims  of  tlie 
English  .Irljoricidtnral  Society,  vol,  vi.,  part  1,  com- 
piled by  Mr.  J.  Davidson."  Contents :  Mana^nient 
of  Hedges,  by  Mr.  T.  Conway ;  Formation  of  a 
Crop  of  Larch.  Mr.  Wylam :  Production  of  Coni- 
ferous Timber,  Mr.  Anderson ;  and  Notes  on  .Japanese 
Larch,  by  Sir  Hugh  Beevor  and  Dr.  W.  SoraerviUc.— r^e 
Agrietdlural  .Journal  of  the  Cape  of  fiood  Hope,  Februaiy. 
Contents:  Extr,a-tropical  Fores'try.  Irrigation  in  the 
North-West.  a  Late  Cape  Orange,  ttc  —  From  the  Cape 
nf  Good  Hope  Department  of  Agriculture  :  I'rport  of  the 
tioternment  Botanist  and  Curator  of  the  Hfrharium  for  the 
Half  year  ending  .Turn:,  1904.  Dr.  MacOwan  reports 
favoiirably  upon  the  progress  achieved. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  hy  his  Correspondents. ) 
EPIPHYTES  IN  ENGLAND. — At  the  general 
meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  (see  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  February  11),  in  a  discourse  on 
"  Botanical  Collecting,"  Dr.  Augustine  Henry, 
F.L.S.,  said  that  the  assertion  in  text-books  that 
epiphytes  of  the  higher  types  than  Ferns  do  not 
occur  in  Europe  is  too  sweeping,  and  the  cele- 
brated traveller  gave  several  instances  of  epiphytes 
occurring  in  our  islands.  At  Pencarrow  we  have 
several  interesting  instances  of  shrubs  growing 
on  large  trees.  Seedling  Rhododendrons,  appa- 
rently ponticum,  occur  in  two  cases ;  one  plant 
shared  with  a  2  feet  high  Tew  a  fork  in  an  Oak 
tree  fully  35  feet  from  the  ground.  .-V  cluster  of 
young  plants  nearly  a  foot  high  is  growing  on  a 
Catalpa  bignonioides.  For  many  years  the  trunk 
of  this  tree  was  encircled  by  a  large  clump  of 
Rhododendron  ponticum ;  four  years  ago  I  cut  it 
down,  exposing  some  tiny  seedlings  on  the 
Catalpa.  These  have  since  grown  steadily,  and 
are  quite  healthy.  At  the  time  I  feared  the 
exposure  to  sun  and  air  would  be  fatal.  For 
several  years — three  at  least — a  Bramble  has  been 
living  20  feet  fronr  the  ground  in  the  fork  of  a 
large  Oak.  The  Bramble,  probably  Eubus 
fruticosus,  makes  luxuriant  growth,  but  does  not 
flower  ;  no  doubt  the  summer  shade  is  too  dense. 


Curiously  enough  these  instances,  which  occur  ia 
a  valley  alongside  a  large  artificial  pond  fed  by  a. 
stream,  are  within  100  yards  of  each  other; 
Here  there  is  of  course  plenty  of  atmospheric 
moisture,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  North 
Cornwall  possesses  the  "  moist,  warm  climate  "  of 
many  parts  of  Ireland  and  of  the  West  of 
Cornwall.  Here  we  get  but  Uttle  benefit  from 
the  Gulf  Stream.  Last  year's  mean  temperature- 
was  but  -tS  47°  Fah.,  and  the  temperature  for  the- 
past  week  has  ranged  from  a  minimum  of  22°  to  a 
maximum  of  44°.  Amid  slightly  drier  surround- 
ings an  Ivy  is  growing  on  a  Plane-tree  in  a  hole 
made  bv  the  loss  of  a  medium-sized  branch.  In. 
the  first  instance  the  Ivy  grew  up  the  tree  from 
the  ground  at  its  foot;  on  reaching  this  moist 
receptacle  for  dust  and  vegetable  delris  it  evi- 
dently stayed  and  rooted.  Five  years  ago  the- 
Ivy  was  cleared  from  around  the  Plane,  and  since 
then  this  Ivy  has  had  an  independent  existence.. 
Cotyledon  Umbilicus  grows  abundantly  on  many 
hedges,  walls,  &c. ;  but  except  for  a  few  clusters- 
on  the  stems  of  some  old  Cm-rants  trained  against 
a  north  wall,  I  have  never  seen  it  as  an  epiphyte. 
Ferns  growing  on  large  trees  are,  of  course,  very 
common ;  but  the  common  Polypody  largely 
predominates.  A,  C.  Bartlett,  Pencarrow  Gardens,. 
North  Cornicall. 

SWEET-SCENTED  SHRUBS. — In  addition  to 
Lilacs,  Azaleas,  and  other  favourites,  the  following, 
species  are  well  worth  growing  :—Clethra  alni- 
folia,  C.  canescens  (thrives  in  peaty  soil  or  loam),. 
Comptonia  asplenifolia  (having  fragrant  leaves,. 
and  growing  3  to  4  feet  high ;  it  delights  in 
peat  and  requires  slight  shade).  Calycanthus 
floridus  is  hardy  here,  also  Laurus  Sassafras.  The 
evergreen  Choisya  ternata  requires  in  most 
localities  a  sheltered  place  or  a  wall.  W.  A.  Miller, 
Underlet/  Gardens,  Westmoreland. 

FRUITGROWING  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA.— The 
lecture  on  this  subject  delivered  to  the  Fellows- 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  28th 
ult.  by  the  Agent  General  for  British  Columbia,, 
was  as  remarkable  for  its  omissions  of  matters  ot 
great  interest  to  his  hearers  as  it  was  for  such 
information  as  it  gave.  Specially  was  nothing 
said  as  to  the  pecuniary  conditions  under  which 
land  was  held  ;  what  were  the  average,  rates  and, 
taxes  per  acre,  cost  of  labour,  and  general  cost- 
of  transit  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  fruit.  The 
lecturer  spoke  in  strong  deprecatory  terms  of 
what  he  in  fiscal  phrase  described  as  the  "  dump- 
ing "  of  fruit  into  British  Columbia  from  the- 
United  States.  Prior  to  the  expansion  of  fruit 
culture  in  that  Colony,  he  had  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  same  thing,  which  he  is  pleasei 
to  term  "  dumping  ;  but  does  not  call  it  so  when 
his  Colony  pours  great  quantities  of  fruit  into- 
Great  Britain.  But  then,  doubtless,  to  buy 
is  evil,  to  sell  is  good.  Not  long  since  one 
of  our  great  fruit-growers  and  a  member  of  the^ 
Council  of  the  Kojal  Horticultural  Society 
declaimed  agiinst  this  "dumping,"  and  said- 
that  only  a  duty  placed  on  imported  fruit  -vvould 
give  the  home  grower  a  chance.  Would  it  matter- 
one  atom  to  this  oppressed  person  if  the- 
"  dumping  "  were  of  United  States  or  Canadian, 
origin  ?  In  a  conversation  I  had  -with  Mr. 
Turner  after  the  lecture  I  found  that  the  greater- 
number  of  the  fruit-growers  of  British  Columbia 
plant  on  their  own  freeholds,  land  having  beeni 
furnished  them  free  as  grants  by  the  Colonial 
Government.  What  wonder  is  it  then  that  fruit . 
can  be  sent  here  in  great  abundance  and  be  sold 
very  cheaply  ?  We  have  nothing  at  all  in  this- 
country  so  far  as  fruit-land  is  concerned  that- 
can  at  all  compare  with  such  tenure  as  exists- 
in  British  Columbia.  Here  fruit  -  land  is- 
costly  if  purchased,  and  rents  are  high,  whilst- 
conditions  of  tenure  are  oppressive  or  uncertain.. 
Mr.  Turner  said  that  a  gentleman  in  the  room, 
had  paid  as  much  as  £30  per  acre  for  land  in  the 
colony,  and  he  regarded  that  a  higher  price  than 
would  be  paid  in  this  country.  I  should  like  to 
learn  of  good  fruiWand  that  could  be  purchased 
at  that  price  per  acre  here.  As  to  labour  the  few- 
pictures  really  depicting  fruit-gi-owing  shown  by 
the  lecturer  rather  indicated  that  very  much  less 
was  expended  on  that  element  in  fruit-growing 
there  than  is  the  case  here.  Railway  transit 
also  is  far  cheaper  in  the  Colony.  But  it  is 
evident  if  our  fruit-growers  wish  to  compete, 
with   colonial  fruit  in   our  markets  they   must. 
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proceed  on  lines  that  will  enable  them  to  put 
into  trad-e  fruit  superior  in  size,  in  appearance, 
and  especially  in  succulence  and  flavour,  to  that 
imported.  Only  in  that  way  can  the  severe 
-competition  now  experienced  he  satisfactorily 
Qiet.  A.  D. 

SEED-PODS  OF  PHYSIANTHUS  ALBENS  AND 
xlASMINUM  OFFICINALE.— 1  am  sending  to-day  a 
seed-pod  of  Physianthus  albens  from  a  plant 
growing  in  the  open  in  South  Devon.  I  believe 
the  fruiting  of  this  Brazilian  climber  in  the  open 
ito  be  rare,  though  I  have  met  with  it  bearing 
seed-pods  in  two  other  cases.  When  first  intro- 
duced into  this  country  Physianthus  albens, 
■which  has  also  been  known  under  the  names  of 
Araujia  albens,  A.  sericifera  and  Sehubertia 
.albens,  was  treated  as  a  stove  plant.  Later  it 
was  introduced  into  the  conservatory,  and  now 
it  is  found  to  be  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open  in 
^Tarm  positions  in  the  south-west.  The  some- 
what small,  urn-shaped,  white  flowers  are 
generally  borne  in  the  late  summer,  but  the  plants 
iTemain  in  bloom  for  a  long  time,  and  the  specimen 
from  which  the  seed-pod  was  cut  was  still  in  good 
■flower  in  December.  The  blossoms  prove  a  trap  for 
insects,  hundreds  of  humming-bird  hawk-moths 
being  caught  by  their  long  probosces  during  the  hot 
weather.  The  plant  in  question  is  growing  on 
'the  front  of  a  house  on  the  river  Dart,  about  five 
■miles  from  its  mouth,  and  faces  south.  The 
(plant  has  reached  to  the  eaves,  and  is  annually 
■cut  close  back  in  April.  It  has  fruited  for  the 
ipast  three  years,  many  of  the  seed-pods  being 
considerably  larger  than  the  one  forwarded.  I 
also  send  fruit  of  the  common  Jasmine  from  the 
same  garden.  The  fruiting  of  this  species  may 
mot  be  a  rare  occurrence,  but  I  never  remember 
having  met  with  it  before.  This  has  also  seeded 
-.for  the  last  three  years  [see  figure  of  the  fruit  of 
•this  species  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Jan.  18, 
1896,  p.  80.  Ed.].  The  garden  is  remarkable 
cfor  the  number  of  plants  that  ripen  fruits. 
iEugenias,  Myrtles  (both  large-leaved  and  small- 
leayed),  shrubby  Veronicas,  and  Cotoneaster 
rigida  spring  up  in  numbers  from  self-sown  seeds. 
M  was  in  this  garden  that  the  Mint-scented  form 
•of  Aloysia  citriodora  (the  so-called  Lemon-scented 
Terbena)  appeared.  The  Mint-scented  branch, 
which  has  been  extensively  propagated  from, 
rcn  the  original  plant  is  still  alive,  and  its  per- 
ifume  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  remainder 
-of  the  bush.  S.  W.  Fitzherbert.  [The  fruit  of  the 
■common  Jasmine  has  been  figured  in  the 
■Gardeners'  Chronicle.  Ed.] 

FACTS    AND    FANCIES    IN     FORESTRY. — The 

uateresting  note  under  this  heading  at  p.  44 
leads  me  to  say  that  the  finest  specimens  of  Larch 
1  have  ever  seen,  not  excepting  the  famous 
Dunkeld  trees,  were  growing  in  shallow  soil  over- 
lying limestone  of  great  depth  in  the  Cool- 
ibanagher  and  Corrig  (Spire)  woods  situated  some 
-4  miles  apart  on  the  Emo  Park  Estate,  the  latter 
■woods  towering  high  above  and  within  a  few 
■hundred  yards  of  the  Portarlington  Station, 
■on  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Southern 
-and  Western  Eailway  from  Dublin  to  Cork.  The 
hill,  owing  to  its  high  altitude  and  conical 
shape,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  spire  of  some  old 
temple  protrudes  a  considerable  distance  above 
i)he  summit,  forms  a  landmark  for  many  miles 
■around.  The  Coolbanagher  Wood  also  occupies 
-a  high  situation,  the  shallow  soil  of  a  light, 
■<ipen  nature  covering  the  surface  of  the  solid 
limestone  rock  to  the  depth  of  from  9  to  18  inches. 
Jfotwithstanding  these  apparent  drawbacks  to 
■tree-growth  they  have  attained-  to  good  size  and 
-dimensions,  the  trunks  being  straight  and  of 
great  thickness,  and  in  great  demand  by  timber 
merchants.  Larch  and  Fir  are  naturally  surface- 
Tooting  trees,  though  in  the  circumstances  in- 
■dicated  they  had  no  option  to  be  otherwise, 
a  he  large  number  of  Fir  and  Larch-trees  met 
yith  in  the  process  of  cutting  peat  for  fuel 
in  the  Irish  bogs  present  in  every  case  a 
mass  of  large,  horizontal  roots  attached  to 
the  buried  trunks,  which  have  remained  sound 
tor  centuries  past.  But  specimens  of  the  Larcli 
growing  excellently  under  conditions  the  re- 
verse of  those  described  above  may  be  men- 
tioned. ^  These  trees  are  growing  on  the  banks 
Ol  ttie  river  Barrow,  about  -IS  miles  from  Dublin 
«*  a  point  where  the  river  divides  the  King's  and 


Queen's  Counties,  some  2  miles  east  of  Portarling- 
ton, on  the  Wilmott-Chetwoode  estate.  Here  tha 
trees  occupy  a  low,  moist  tract  of  land,  about 
300  yards  in  width,  bounded  on  the  one  side  by 
the  Barrow,  and  on  the  other  by  the  canal 
rimning  from  Dublin  to  Mountmellick  ;  the  soil, 
overlying  a  gravelly  formation,  is  loamy,  mode- 
rately rich,  and  deep,  as  the  fine  timber  growing 
thereon  testify.  These  trees  I  have  not  seen  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  or  so,  and  if  they  are  still 
standing  must  be  magnificent  specimens.  Thus, 
some  timber  trees  will  flourish  and  attain  large 
dimensions  under  opposite  conditions,  and  sepa- 
rated but  a  few  miles.  H.  W.  Ward. 

"DRIP"  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. — We  enclose  a 
section  of  the  bar  (see  fig.  63)  which  we  have 
used  for  over  thirty  years,  and  which  has 
answered  admu'ably  for  this  purpose.  You  will 
note  that  the  grooves  are  worked  in  the  solid,  and 
this  we  consider  essential,  as  however  carefully 


FIO.  63.— JtESSHS.   FOSTEU  AND  PEAHSON'S 

IMPROVED  CiLAZlNO-BARi 

the  drip  piece  may  be  put  on,  it  is  sure  to  open 
at  the  joint  in  time  and  lead  to  decay.  All 
houses,  whether  for  fruit  or  plant  culture,  should 
befitted  with  drip  bars.  Foster  if  Pearson,  Ltd., 
Beeston.  [It  will  be  observed  that  this  method  is 
only  practicable  when  building  new  houses  or 
replacing  roofs.  Ed.] 

Referring  to  the  letters  and  illustrations 

which  have  appeared  recently  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  in  reference  to  the  question  of  the  pre- 
vention of  drip,  we  send  you  a  section  through 
the  glazing-bar  (see  flg.  04)  which  we  have  now 


-GLAZINO-BAK   USED  BY  MESSRS 
lilCUARDSON  AND  CO. 


used  for  a  number  of  years.  "  Prevention  is 
better  than  cure,"  and  as  you  will  see  we 
provide  a  channel  which  is  part  of  the  bar 
itself,  and  formed  when  it  is  put  through  the 
machine  for  carrying  away  the  condensed  moisture 
from  the  under  side  of  the  glass.  You  will 
notice  also  that  a  cap  is  formed  on  the  top  of  the 
bar,  and  the  putty  is  fitted  in  underneath  this 
cap  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  weather  to 
get  to  the  back  of  the  putty  and  cause  it  to 
shell  off.  No  doubt  the  devices  illustrated  by 
your  correspondents  are  excellent  for  remedying 
an  existing  defect,  but  in  the  erection  of  new 
glasshouses  it  is  well  to  see  that  a  bar  such  as 
we  have  described  is  used  so  that  there  need 
never  be  any  fear  of  damage  being  caused  to 
plants  by  drip.  W.  Richardson  4'  Co.,  Darlington. 

PINUS  INSIGNIS  (see  "Enquiry  "on  p.  96).— 
This  Pino  succeeds  best  when  planted  from  pots. 


Those  plants  received  froui  the  nursery  with  the 
roots  tied  up  in  sacking,  and  the  advice  to  plant 
them  with  the  sacking  remaining  on  the  roots, 
was  given  for  obvious  reasons — viz.,  to  prevent 
what  soil  there  was  leaving  the  roots.  To  plant 
this  Pine  without  any  soil  adhering  to  the  roots 
is  to  court  failure.  T.  H.  Blade,  Poltimore  Gardens, 
Devonshire. 

HIMALAYAN  RHODODENDRONS  AT  SINGLETON. 
— I  was  much  interested  in  reading  on  p.  136  the 
notes  on  thebeautiful  trees  at  Singleton.  Doubtless 
these  varieties  are  much  hardier  than  they  are 
thoughttobebymostgrowers.  Wehave  plantsof  E. 
Falconeri,  K.  Thompsoni,  K.  arboreum  roseum 
and  R.  a.  album,  which  I  brought  from  Cornwall 
four  years  ago.  They  were  planted  by  the 
side  of  woodland  walks,  where  shelter  was  pro- 
vided by  large  masses  of  R.  ponticum.  During 
severe  frost  additional  protection  has  been 
afforded  by  placing  branches  of  R.  ponticum 
around  the  plants,  thrusting  the  ends  into  the 
ground  so  that  the  branches  lean  inwards  over 
the  plants.  The  growth  each  year  has  been  most 
satisfactory.  If  a  good  Rhododendron  soil  is  pro- 
vided, and  shelter  is  afforded  from  cold  winds,  1  feel 
sure  many  of  these  varieties  may  be  successfully 
grown  in  the  home  counties.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  cutting  large  branches  of  R.  Noble- 
anuni  in  flower  for  decorative  uses  from  plants 
grown  in  sheltered  nooks  out  of-doors.  Chas. 
Page,  Dropmore  Gardens,  Bucks. 

APPLE  TOWER  OF  GLAMIS  (see  p.  G9).— This 
Scotch  Apple  succeeds  well  here  also  (Hants),  and 
I  have  had  it  grow  well  and  crop  heavily  in  York- 
shire and  other  places.  Its  habit  is  somewhat  of  a 
semi-weeping  character,  and  is  very  suitable  for 
cultivation  as  a  standard  tree  in  a  grass-covered 
orchard.  Those  who  require  a  real  good  kitchen 
Apple  having  fruits  of  medium  size  and  good 
quality  cannot  do  better  than  plant  this  variety. 
As  Mr.  Yates  advised,  do  not  prune  it  much,  but 
allow  the  branches  to  grow  freely,  merely 
thinning  the  branches  out  to  admit  light  and  air. 
E.  M.,  Bishops  Waltham. 

MR.  PETER  FISHER. — I  was  pleased  to  see  on 
p.  121  that  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Peter  Fisher,  is  still 
alive  and  doing  well.  He  came  to  me  from  the 
Duchess  of  Atholl's  gardener  in  July,  1880,  and  he 
stayed  with  me  till  November,  1882.  He  was  the 
most  persevering  and  painstaking  young  man  I 
have  met  in  over  fifty  years'  experience.  These 
were  the  days  of  flower  shows,  when  we  were  able 
to  grow  good  specimen  plants,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables in  London,  and  I  advised  him  to  go  into 
some  large  place  in  the  country,  where  he  would 
see  vegetables  and  hardy  fruit  well  grown  in 
abundance.  He  was  sent  to  Mr.  Pease,  of  Hutton 
Hall,  Yorkshire,  where  he  stayed  about  two  years, 
he  then  returned  to  me  having  the  wish  to  go  to 
America, and  I  persuadedhim  todoso.  Heobtained 
a  situation  at  Mount  St.  Aubern,  near  Boston, 
where  he  stayed  a  few  years.  He  used  to  write 
to  me  to  get  him  seeds  of  different  things,  but  he 
was  most  anxious  about  Amaryllis,  Carnations, 
and  Cyclamen,  which  we  had  at  St.  Dunstans, 
I  gave  him  of  my  best.  He  then  opened  the 
Mount  Vale  Nurseries  at  Boston,  U.S.,  called 
Fisher  Brothers,  and  used  to  send  to  me  to 
procure  him  large  quantities  of  seeds  of  Cyclamen, 
Carnation,  and  Primula  seeds ;  and  several  years 
after  he  wrote  to  say  he  had  sold  his  share  in  the 
Mount  Vale  Nurseries,  and  was  opening  one  at 
Ellis,  near  Boston,  as  a  Carnation  specialist. 
Two  and  a  half  years  ago  he  paid  me  a  visit  of 
some  duration,  and  brought  his  wife  and  family. 
Mrs.  Fisher  having  formerly  lived  in  St.  John's 
Wood.  He  was  very  careful  to  carry  back  with  him 
some  of  the  standard  Carnations  and  Amaryllis  of 
twenty  years  ago.  Therefore  not  only  the  men, 
but  some  of  the  best  seeds  have  gone  to  America 
from  London.  Richard  Bittler,  gardener  to  Lord 
Aldenham,  St.  Dunstans,  Regent's  Park. 

TSUGA    MERTENSIANA   AT   SINGLETON.  —  Can 

Mr.  Harris  state  the  date  wlion  the  fine  Tsuga 
Mertensiana  (Albertiana)  mentioned  on  p.  136 
was  planted ;  also  the  girth  of  the  trunk  at 
5  feet  from  the  ground  '^  This  I  imagine 
must  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  species 
in  this  country.  We  have  a  fine  specimen 
here,  but  it  is  not  yet  80  feet  highj  C.  Page, 
Drojimore  Gardens,  Maidenhead, 
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FRUIT  PROSPECTS  AND  THE  STORAGE  OF 
APPLES. — With  me  Pear  and  Plum  trees  are 
making  a  grand  show  for  flower.  Some  of  them 
are  rather  dangerously  forward,  but  this  spell  of 
cold  weather,  by  keeping  the  fruit  buds  back, 
may  possibly  be  the  means  of  saving  them.  In 
this  country  our  prospects  of  either  fruit  or  no 
fruit  entirely  depends  on  the  severity  and  fre- 
quency of  frosts  during  the  flowering  season. 
My  Apples,  which  were  stored  in  a  cool,  dry 
cellar,  have  kept  splendidly,  and  I  believe  a  cellar 
is  the  very  best  place  for  storing  them.  I  know 
Apples  are  often  placed  upon  the  wooden  floors  of 
a  garret,  especially  by  farmers  who  have  no 
proper  fruit-room,  and  where  they  soon  get 
withered  ;  but  many  fruit-rooms  that  I  have  seen 
filled  belonging  to  even  good  gardens  were 
little  better  calculated  to  keep  fruit  in  good 
condition  than  is  the  farmer's  garret.  W.  If., 
Berhswell,  Felriianj  27. 

"THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY." — The  remarks  of  "  A  Fellow  " 
upon  the  Journal  0/  the  Royal  Borticultural 
Society,  in  your  issue  of  March  4,  move  me  to 
leave  for  once  the  ranks  of  the  "  quiescent" 
Fellows,  for  whom  he  claims  to  speak.  Very 
probably  many  Fellows,  especially  those  able  to 
frequently  attend  the  shows  of  the  Society, 
find  themselves  amply  repaid  for  the  value  of 
their  subscriptions  by  other  privileges,  and  leave 
their  Journals  unread.  If  so,  they  lose  much, 
and  the  depth  of  their  horticultural  interest 
stands  condemned  by  their  neglect.  Fellows 
with  a  genuine  vital  interest  in  horticulture  and 
all  that  concerns  plants  are  the  most  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  they  will  not  be  amongst 
those  whose  numbers  of  the  "  Journal  are  put  on 
one  side  and  never  looked  into."  Even  those 
whose  interest  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  lead 
them  to  study  the  more  scientific  papers  can 
read  the  table  of  contents  and  select  what  is  to 
their  taste.  The  vaiions  articles  are  naturally 
of  unequal  value,  but  they  are  all  worth  careful 
reading,  and  they  are  not  long.  Much  of  the 
"  Extracts  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society," 
&c.,  are  not  of  a  kind  to  be  read  through,  but  are 
valuable  for  reference.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  cut  or  uncut  edges,  uncut  seem  to  me 
more  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
publication.  "Busy  people"  will  "manage  to 
read "  about  any  subject  in  which  they  are 
really  in  earnest,  and  if  that  subject  be  plants 
they  will  find  a  mine  of  delight  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Bcyal  Eorticullural  Sanely.  M.  I.  W. 

"A   Fellow,"   see   p.   138,  is  well  within 

his  rights  in  criticising  the  Journal.     His   first 
complaint    is    as    to   the  issue    of   the    parts  in 
an   uncut  state,   because   "  a  few  are  permitted 
to  dominate    the  Council,"  and  suggests   "  that 
the   labour   in  cutting   the    leaves  is  too   great 
for  busy  people  to  undertake."    One  can  scarcely 
believe  there  are  such  lazy  people  in  existence. 
It  ;must  be  too  much  trouble  for  them  to  cut  a 
Eose-bud,  or  pour  water  into  a  fiower-pot.     I  had 
an  uncut  copy  1  e 'ore  me  when  I  read  the  Fellow's 
remarks  ;  I  sent  for  a  bread-knife  and  deliberately 
cut  all  the  leaves  in  seventeen  minutes.     I  hope 
more  than  "  one  in  a  thousand"  of  the  Fellows 
think  it  a  pleasure  to   cut  the  leaves  of  their 
copies.    If  the  copies  were  sent  out  "  guillotined," 
to  use   "  A    Fellow's "   elegant    expression,    the 
Council    would    te    designated    barbarians    by 
hundreds    of    Fellows,   and   our    worthy    Editor 
would    have    a    bad    half-hour    at    the    annual 
meeting.     If  some  of  the  Fellows  know  nothing 
about  books,  they  need  not  let  everybody  know  it. 
The   December   issue   of  the  Journal  is  fall  of 
varied  and  useful   information.     Goodness  only 
knows  what  "  A  Fellow  "  woull  like  to  cut  out ! 
Perhaps  he  would  begin  with  Dr.  Cooke's  excel- 
lent papers  on  "  Pests  of  the  Shrubbery  ;  "  but 
even  Fellows  who  do  not  grow  shrubs  must  be 
grateful   to   the   veteran  who   is   giving  us  the 
result  of  sixty  years'  labour.     Again,  who   can 
write  so  well  upon  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  as 
Sir  John  Llewelyn,  who  grows  them  so  well  in 
his  own  garden  ?     A  new  writer  comes  next,  Mr. 
W.  T.  Hindmarsh,  and  his  paper  is  so  interesting 
that,  like  little   Oliver   Twist,   we    "want   some 
more."     Are  there  any  of  us  who  are  not  grateful 
to  M.  Viviand-Morel  for  his  careful  paper  on  the 
genus  Eosa  ?     Mr.  Leake's  papers  on  the  Indigo- 


plant  must  be  of  immense  value  to  those  inte- 
rested in  the  valuable  dje  obtained  from  it;  and 
it  all  adds  to  our  universal  stock  of  knowledge. 
In  fact  I  have  looked  through  the  papers,  and 
have  no  complaint  to  make  of  any  of  them. 
Reviews  of  books  and  short  notes  are  useful 
and  interesting.  I  have  all  the  Society's 
publications,  from  the  first  volume  of  the 
Transactions,  published  in  1812,  until  the 
present  time,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  none  of  the  publications  in  the  past 
is  equal  to  the  Journal  now  being  sent 
out.  There  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  matter  of 
cost :  the  Council  can  be  entrusted  with  that. 
There  are  three  parts  in  the  present  issue,  and 
only  one  part  more  will  be  required  for  the 
supply  of  one  year.  One  editor  is  enough,  and  I 
for  one  sincerely  trust  that  the  Rev.  William 
Wilks  may  long  be  spared  to  continue  the  work 
in  the  future  he  has  done  so  well  in  the  past.  I 
fear  if  such  editors  as  "  A  Fellow  "  were  to  have 
any  share  in  the  work  of  cutting  down  the  papers 
and  "  guillotining "  the  leaves  of  the  parts 
before  they  were  sent  out,  stormy  scenes  would 
follow,  and  one  might  safely  predict  that  the 
present  gratifying  access  of  Fellows  would  not 
continue  ;  but  there  will  always  be  a  few  who 
cannot  let  well  alone,  and  must  needs  find  some- 
tiling  to  talk  about, or  to  ventilate  their  supposed 
grievances  in  the  horticultural  Press.  Jas. 
Douglas. 

MANURE  FOR  PEACH-TREES.  —  On  p.  130 
"A  Reader"  stated  that  when  the  fruits  have 
been  gathered  no  more  manure  should  be  given 
to  Peach-trees.  There  is  no  doubt  that  trees  are 
greatly  benefited  by  watering  with  dilut«d 
manure-water  after  the  fruit  has  been  gathered, 
also  in  the  winter  months  should  they  require 
watering.  I  think  the  practice  of  watering 
with  manure-water  and  washing-in  with  clear 
water,  or  vice  versii,  is  not  a  good  one,  it 
being  then  most  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount 
and  strength  of  the  manure  -  water  each  tree 
receives.  The  most  satisfactory  way  is  to  dilute, 
say,  0  gallons  of  manure-water  with  30  gallons 
clear  water,  using  it  stronger  or  weaker  at 
discretion.  J.  S.  Biggins,  Eiig  Gardens,  Corwen, 
Wales. 

Replying    to    a    note    by   "  Reader "  on 

p.  139  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  I  may  say  that 
I    afford   Peach   and   Nectarine    trees,   whether 
growing     under      glass     or     out-of-doors,      root 
waterings  with  farmyard  manure-water  at  inter- 
vals during  the  resting  period.     This  practice  is 
followed  with  the  best  possible  results,  and  there  is 
not  the  least  injury  done  to  root  fibres,  although  it 
is  only  when  the  manure-water  is  above  its  usual 
strength  that  we  dilute  it.     I  advised  that  the 
trees  should  be  examined  because  of  the  drynesss 
of  the  season,  which  rendered  it  imperative  that 
the  borders  should  be  examined  before  the  trees 
came  into  flower.      Manure-water  at  this  time 
would  add  much  strength  to  the  flowers  and  vigour 
to  the  young  fruits.    A  practical  man  would  not 
give  strong  stimulants  to  an  actively  growing  tree 
which   has  become   dry  at  the  roots,  but  at  this 
season  of  the  year  there  is  no  risk  by  doing  so. 
At  the  same  time  no  one  would  apply  stimulants 
to  a  vigorous  tree  which  had  not  a  prospective 
crop.     Manure-water  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  that 
from  the>table  contains  almost  double  as  much  as 
does  liqiiid-manure  from  the  farm-yard.   Nitrogen 
in  some  form  or  other  is  essential  to   Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees,  and  I  have  not  jet  found  it  to 
escite  the  trees  to  make  growth  too  early.     On 
chalky  soils  and  soils  containing  sufficient  lime, 
if  a   dressing    of    freshly-made    wood  ashes  be 
applied   in    the    autumn   to   provide  potash,  no 
more    suitable    manure    than    liquid    from   the 
farm -yard  or  stable  can  be  found.     "  A  Reader  " 
states    that    no    manure    should    be   given   the 
trees     after     the     crop     has     been     gathered, 
but    I    say,  on   the    contrary,  that  a  tree  whose 
vigour  has  been  reduced  by  perfecting  a  crop  of 
fruit  needs  manure  to  help  it  to  build  up  and 
perfect  the  buds,  and  render  it  in  a  condition  for 
yielding  a  good  crop   in   the  following   season. 
Trees  so  treated,  I  believe,  yield  superior  results, 
but  varieties  which  ripen  their  fruits  late  in  Sept- 
ember should  not  be   treated  so  liberally  after- 
wards. Apart  from  the  many  commercial  fertUiters 
which  I  use,  the  following  combinations  of  my  own 
compounding  have  proved  very  beneficial.    They 


are  applied  to  the  trees  four  times  at  least  during 
the  season.  A  mixtureof  nitrate  of  soda  and  super- 
phosphate was  followed  by  a  crop  similar  in  all  re- 
spects to  that  obtained  after  using  superphosphate 
and  muriate  of  potash.  Nitrate  of  soda  should  be 
used  on  light  sandy  loams,  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia  on  heavy  or  retentive  soils.  The  above 
manures  containing  potash  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  fruit-buds,  but  a  certain  amount  of  nitro- 
genous manure  must  be  added  to  promote  growth, 
without  which  bud  -  formation  could  not  take 
place.  The  best  all-round  fertiliser  for  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  I  have  yet  mixed  is  one  of 
muriate  of  potash,  superphosphate,  and  sulphato 
of  ammonia.  If  "A  Reader"  will  call  here  he 
will  see  that  the  strength  and  quantity  of  flowers 
the  trees  now  carry,  and  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  fruit  that  will  ripen  later,  perfectly  justify 
my  practice.  W.  H.  Clarke,  Aston  Rowant  Gardens) 
O.ron 

CONTINENTAL  LABELS. — In  answer  to  the 
enquiry  on  p.  Hi,  I  may  say  that  in  five  nurseries 
in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium  where  I  was 
employed  some  years  ago,  yellow  ochre  mixed 
with  linseed-oil  into  a  thin  paint  was  used  for 
colouring  wooden  labels.  Walter  Ingviersen. 

CUCUMBERS.  —  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  importance  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  attributes 
to  the  fertilisation  of  the  Cucumber  in  the  produc- 
tion of  saleable  fruit ;  compared  with  that  of  using 
sulphur  as  a  prevention  for  "  spot,"  considering 
the  sulphur  proved  effective  ?  G.  E.  H.  W. 

AGAVE  AMERICANA  CAUSING  SKIN  IRRITATION 

[see  also  p.  liJS  for  note  on  Daffodils  causing  similar 
irritation  —  in  both  cases  from  raphides.  Ed.]. 
— In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  January  20, 
p.  14,  there  was  an  article  on  "Skin  Irritation,' 
caused  by  the  incautious  handling  of  certaitt 
plants  such  as  Rhus  Toxicodendron,  Primula* 
obconica,  and  others.  I  did  not  see  Agave- 
americana  mentioned,  and  it  may  not  be  gener- 
ally known  that  the  sap  or  juice  of  this  plant 
causes  intense  irritation.  On  January  20  1  had 
to  take  down  two  large  Agaves  that  had  recently 
flowered  on  St.  Michael's  Mount,  Cornwall,  and  as 
they  were  too  large  to  be  brought  through  a 
doorway  we  had  to  cut  them  up,  for  which 
purpose  a  small  axe  was  used,  and  the  sap  or 
juice  getting  on  our  hands  caused  intense  irrita- 
tion. One  of  my  assistants  who  incautiously 
rubbed  his  face  and  neck  with  his  hand  suffered 
severely  for  a  short  time.  I  may  mention  the 
height  of  one  of  the  flower  stems  was  21  feet.  The 
other  plant  had  evidently  received  an  injury  in 
the  centre  at  some  time,  for  instead  of  throwing 
up  a  single  flower-stem,  it  threw  up  several 
small  flower-stems  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
and  on  cutting  up  this  plant  I  found  the  centre 
ot  be  rotting.  W.  J.  P. 

SPICE  APPLE. — I  herewith  send  specimens  of 
an  Apple,  known  locally  as  Spice  Apple,  which  I 
presume  comes  from  D'Arcy  Spice.  It  is  of  good 
flavour,  and  has  been  fit  for  use  since  Christmas, 
but  is  just  now  going  past  its  best.  The  variety 
appears  to  be  little  known,  but  in  good  seasons 
bears  heavy  crops  on  a  standard  tree  in  the- 
orchard  here.  Wellington,  or  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling, has  been  good  this  year  from  standard  trees 
in  the  same  orchard,  and  the  fruits  are  in  good 
condition  at  the  present  time;  I  enclose  speci- 
mens. The  highly-coloured  Apple  sent  herewith 
sells  well  in  the  market  early  in  the  season ;  the 
flavour  is  poor,  but  the  fruits  certainly  keep 
well.  It  is  known  locally  and  in  Devon  as  the 
Bloody  Butcher.  Norfolk  Beefing  is  in  good 
condition  still,  and  is  also  of  splendid  colour. 
Oeo.  A.  Bead,  Kingsdon  Manor  Gardens,  Taunton,. 
[The  fruits  first  mentioned  by  our  correspondent 
are  of  the  true  Spice  Apple  described  in  Hogg's 
Fruit  Manual,  not  D'Arcy  Spice,  the  fruits  of 
which  will  keep  good  much  longer.  The  Dume- 
low's Seedling  fruits  are  as  fresh  in  appearance- 
as  when  gathered,  whilst  those  of  Bloody  Butcher- 
are  as  useless,  owing  to  their  wretched  fiavour, 
as  they  are  handsome.  Ed.] 

EARLY  PEACHES. — As  I  wrote  to  the  Gardenera 
Chronicle  some  two  or  three  years  since  giving  n^ 
experience  of  theearlinessof  the  Alexander  Peacli, 
I  should  like  to  say  a  few  more  words  in  its  favour. 
I  have  grown  this  variety  for  many  years  past. 
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and  have  not,  up  to  the  present  time,  found  its 
equal  for  earliness  in  ripening  its  fruits.  Planted 
at  the  warmest  end  of  the  early  house,  which  is 
generally  started  on  December  15,  it  never  fails 
to  bear  a  heavy  crop  of  good-sized,  well-coloured 
fruits,  which  we  are  generally  able  to  gather 
from  Apr,l  15  onwards.  This  variety  is  followed 
by  Rivers'  Early  Nectarine.  Next  in  order  of 
ripening  comes  Early  Louise  Peach,  which,  with 
us,  carries  quite  larj^e  fruits.  Then  follow 
Peaches  Early  Alfred  and  Early  York,  succeeded 
by  Lord  Napier  Nectarine  and  Condor  Peach. 
These  trees  are  all  growing  on  a  curvilinear  wire 
trellis  occupying  the  whole  of  the  front  of  the 
house,  the  back  wall  being  covered  with  trees, 
of  Royal  George  Peach  and  Elruge  and  Victoria 
Nectarines.  I  have  tried  Waterloo  for  an  early 
crop,  but  failed  with  it.  Alexander  however 
never  fails  to  carry  a  crop  of  fruit  with  us. 
Waterloo  planted  in  a  second  early  house,  started 
January  15,  invariably  carries  a  fair  crop  of  fruit. 
Although  these  American  varieties  are  liable  to 
bud-dropping,  jet  I  find  them  retain  sutficient  to 
produce  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  Peach-borders 
never  ought  to  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  as  this  is  in  a  great  measure  the 
cause  of  a  deal  of  bud-dropping.  After  the  fruit 
is  gathered,  the  trees  should  be  exposed  and 
hardened  as  much  as  possible  in  the  autumn  and 
early  winter  months,  \ip  to  the  time  of  closing 
the  house  for  forcing.  I  alwajs  apply  a  good 
dressing  of  lime  to  the  borders  annually,  and  this 
I  find  is  a  great  help  to  the  trees,  enabling 
them  to  strengthen  and  retain  their  buds,  so  that 
we  do  not  sufi'er  from  bud-dropping  to  any  great 
extent.  Our  second  house  contains  trees  of  Dr. 
Hogg,  Waterloo,  Princess  of  Wales,  Royal  George, 
Barrington,  and  Noblesse  Peaches,  Rivers' 
Orange  and  Lord  Napier  Nectarines.  Our  latest 
house,  which  is  much  longer  than  the  other  two, 
contains  almost  all  the  later  kinds  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  including  Apricots.  Even  in 
this  cold,  wet,  sunless  district  we  generally 
manage  to  gather  Peaches  from  the  middle  of 
April  into  September  from  trees  under  glass. 
Edward  Ward^  Longford  Hall  Gardens,  Manchestir. 

Mr.  Divers,  on  p.  125,  stated  that  dryness 

at  the  roots  will  cause  any  variety  of  Peach  to 
drop  its  buds.  I  dispute  that  statement,  and  am 
very  doubtful  if  dryness  is  the  cause,  or  would  be 
the  cause,  of  any  variety  dropping  its  buds.  So 
convinced  am  I  that  dryness  is  not  so  fre- 
quently the  cause  of  bud-dropping  as  is  generally 
supposed,  that  only  last  year  I  allowed  a  young 
tree  of  Early  Rivers  Nectarine  to  get  as  dry 
as  it  could  be,  until  it  was  almost  in  flower,  and 
not  a  single  bud  was  dropped,  and  the  tree 
ripened  254-  good  fruits.  I  do  not  by  any  means 
advocate  dryness  at  the  roots  for  Peaches,  and 
take  it  for  granted  that  no  practical  gardener 
will  withhold  water  during  active  growth.  I 
believe  I  have  read  in  the  Qardeners'  Chronicle 
every  year  for  at  least  twenty  years  that  dryness 
was  a  cause,  if  not  the  chief  cause,  of  Peach-trees 
dropping  their  buds,  and  yet  we  hear  as  much  of 
the  bud-dropping  as  ever.  I  have  ripened  fruits 
of  Hale's  Early  in  the  first  week  of  May  in 
Yorkshire,  Forfarshire,  and  Northamptonshire, 
and  I  was  always  troubled  with  buds  dropping 
more  or  less.  I  attribiite  the  dropping  chiefly 
to  premature  ripening.  Hale's  Early  and 
Alexander  are  generally  grown  in  early  houses 
with  a  south  aspect,  and  the  young  shoots 
are  regularly  tied  down  to  expose  the  fruits,  and 
to  get  them  to  ripen  as  soon  as  possible, 
consequently  the  wood  gets  roasted  with  the 
fierce  sunshine  during  the  latter  end  of  May, 
June,  and  July.  Some  years  ago  I  tried  shading 
the  glass  as  soon  as  the  fruits  were  gathered,  and 
allowed  the  shoots  to  grow  without  being  tied 
down,  and  although  it  did  not  prevent  some  of 
the  buds  from  dropping,  I  found  a  marked  im- 
provement; but  I  have  not  had  an  opportimity 
of  further  experimenting  with  very  early  trees. 
I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Slade  that  Hale's  Early 
should  be  classed  as  only  second-rate  in  flavour. 
I  think  a  well-grown  fruit  of  Hale's  Early  is  hard 
to  beat.  I  have  obtained  as  much  as  30s.  and 
even  3G5.  per  dozen  for  them  (wholesale)  in  Covent 
Garden  Market.  Several  of  these  fruits  were 
over  10  oz.  in  weight,  and  the  flavour  all  that 
could  be  desired.  George  Duncan,  The  Gardens^ 
Merstham  House,  Merstham,  Surrey. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

The  Book  of  the  Lily.  By  William  Goldring. 
(John  Lane.     8vo.,  pp.  OS  ) 

The  author  of  this  attractive  little  volume 
reminds  us  that  no  one,  whatever  be  his  qualifi- 
cations, can  know  all  there  is  to  be  known  about 
Lilies.  He  further  alludes  to  the  varied  climates 
and  conditions  under  which  they  grow  naturally, 
and  says  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  there  a 
garden  where  all  the  Lilies  would  thrive  to  per- 
fection—that ideal  is  not  to  be  realised.  How- 
ever true  that  may  be,  there  are  two  factors  which 
come  into  play  in  enabling  us  to  make  the  best  of 
circumstances— one  is  the catural powers  of  adap- 
tation possessed  by  the  plant;  the  other  is  the 
faculty  inherent  in  or  acquired  by  the  gardener 
of  finding  out  by  experiment  and  judgment 
just  what  those  powers  of  adaptation  are 
and  how  they  may  be  fostered  in  practice 
From  this  point  of  view  Mr.  Goldring  needs  to 
make  no  apology  for  writing  about  Lilies.  If  he 
does  not  know  all  about  them,  at  least  he  knows 
more  than  most  do,  and  h's  lengthened  experience 
and  balanced  judgment  render  him  an  authorita- 
tive guide.  Bulbs  with  thick  fleshy  scales,  which 
only  cover  a  small  portion  of  the  axis,  are  more 
difficult  to  cultivate  and  more  susceptible  to 
injury  than  bulbs  with  thin  membranous  scales 
which  envelop  the  whole  axis,  and  thus  ailord  a 
greater  amount  of  protection  to  the  central  bud 
or  axis,  and  prevent  the  subjacent  scales  from 
drying  up  by  exposure.  The  formation  of  a  root- 
stock  or  rhizome,  from  which  the  bulbs  are  pro- 
duced in  some  of  the  species,  and  the  different 
manner  in  which  the  roots  are  emitted  in  different 
species,  are  also  points  that  demand  the  attention 
of  the  cultivator.  The  author  takes  each  species 
in  its  alphabetical  sequence,  gives  a  condensed 
summary  of  its  characteristics,  but  devotes  more 
space  to  its  cultural  requirements.  The  Madonna 
Lily,  L.  candidum,  the  longest  known  and,  taken 
for  all  in  all,  the  most  beautiful  species,  succeeds 
in  a  cottage  garden,  whilst  it  is  a  failure  in 
many  an  establishment  of  greater  pretensions. 
The  author  attributes  the  failure,  with  some 
hesitation,  to  some  fungoid  disease.  We  do  not 
think  there  is  any  reason  for  doubt  as  to  this 
point.  Farther,  Mr.  Goldring  tells  us  to  leave 
this  Lily  alone  when  once  established,  as  it  much 
resents  disturbance  at  the  roots.  "  Cottagers  do 
no^.  disturb  the  bulbs,  and  that  is  why  they  suc- 
ceed where  gardeners  fail."  In  our  own  case  a 
tuft  of  white  Lilies  has  been  grown  in  the  same  spot 
for  more  than  thirty  yeai's,  with  as  little  disturbance 
as  could  be  experienced  in  any  cottage  garden , 
but  only  on  one  or  two  occasions  has  any  flower 
been  produced.  In  winter,  however,  the  rich 
green  of  the  foliage  where  all  around  is  bare 
is  most  attractive.  Martagons,  ordinary  and 
scarlet  and  Fortune's  variety  of  tigrinum  do 
well  in  the  same  garden,  even  though  subject  to 
more  disturbance.  For  cultural  purposes  Mr. 
Goldring  divides  the  Lilies  into  two  groups, 
according  as  they  require  a  moderately  stiff  soil 
and  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  a  peaty  soil  and 
shady  situation,  whilst  a  third  group  includes 
those  that  revel  in  a  deep  sandy  peat  soil  that  is 
naturally  moist  but  not  sodden,  and  where  the 
aspect  is  partially  shaded. 

Some  very  judicious  remarks  are  made  as  to 
the  planting  of  Lilies  in  the  open  garden  in 
association  with  Rhododendrons  or  other  shrubs. 
This  is  a  chapter  particularly  worthy  of  study  by 
those  intending  to  plant  Lilies,  and  a  similar 
comment  may  be  made  as  to  the  chapter  on 
planting  Lilies,  which  gives  evidence  that  the 
natural  habit  of  growth  of  each  species  has  been 
carefully  noted  in  relation  to  the  best  methods  of 
cultivating  it. 

The  book  ends  with  a  complete  list  of  the  species 
and  varieties  in  cultivation.  There  is  a  table  of 
contents,  which,  with  the  list  before  given, 
to  some  extent  obviates  the  necessity  for  an 
index,  especially  as  the  arrangement  of  the 
species  is  mamly  alphabetical.  There  are 
numerous  illustrations,  so  that  the  book  is  one 
which  every  lover  of  Lilies  will  desire  to  sec  on 
the  moat  accessible  shelf  of  his  library. 


Trees  :  a  Handbook  of  Forest  Botany  for 
THE  Woodlands  and  the  Laboratory. 
By  H.  Marshall  Ward,  &c.  Vol.  2,  "  Leaves  :  " 
(Cambridge  Univer&ify  Press— C.  J.  Clay  A; 
Sons). 

We  are  delighted  to  tee  that  the  second  volume 
of  this  series  amply  confirms  the  good  opinion 
we  formed  of  the  first.  Whether  we  look  u^jon 
the  leaf  from  a  morphological  standpoint  and  as 
a  most  valuable  asset  in  our  f  jstems  of  classifica- 
tion, or  whether  we  consider  it  from  the  physio- 
logical side  as  the  laboratory  and  workshop 
wherein  are  carried  on  those  intakes  and  those 
outpourings,  those  combinations  and  recombina- 
tions, those  buUdings-up  and  those  resolutions 
which  constitute  e&sential  features  in  the  life  of 
the  plarit— in  whatever  way  we  look  at  it  indeed 
the  leaf  is  seen  to  be  all-important. 

Professor  Marshall  Ward  before  now  has  shown 
that  he  is  UT  mere  laboratory  student,  tied  down 
to  the  intricacies  revealed  by  the  microscope  or  the 
test-tube,  and  no  mere  scrutineer  and  classifier  of 
forms  and  dispositions  as  revealed  in  the  her- 
barium, but  he  takes  broad,  general  views,  not 
disdaining  or  ignoring  any  department  of 
botanical  study,  out  giving  to  each,  as  far  as 
circumstances  will  allow,  its  proportionate  share 
of  attention. 

la  the  present  work  we  have  first  a  study  of 
the  leaf  in  general,  of  its  form,  structure,  and 
functions,  and  secondly  a  cUssification  of  trees 
and  shrubs  according  to  the  characters  of  the 
leaves.  This  portion  is  specially  intended  for 
foresters  and  gardeners  who  require  to  ascertain 
speedily  the  name  of  a  particular  tree  without 
special  reference  to  its  botanical  affinities. 
The  classification,  that  is  to  say,  is  in  a  high 
degree  arbitrary  and  artificial ;  thus  on  imme- 
diately succeeding  pages  we  have  the  Clematis, 
the  Elder,  the  Ash  and  the  Horse  -  Chestnut. 
The  juxtaposition  of  the  Gueldres  Rose  with  the 
purple  Willow  (p.  179)  is  likely  to  confuse  astudent, 
as  tbe  system  of  venation  is  quite  distinct,  though 
for  purposes  of  tabular  analysis  the  two  come 
on  immediately  succeeding  pages.  All  this  is  in 
accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  the  artificial 
arrangement  adopted  and  with  the  utilitarian 
requirements  of  the  practitioner.  As  more  volumes 
are  promised  in  the  future,  we  trust  we  may  have 
some  further  explanations  of  the  varying 
morphology  of  stipules,  and  of  the  reasons  for 
the  diversity  of  form  in  the  leaf,  for  the  occurrence 
of  the  same  form  in  widely  different  groups,  and 
some  more  detailed  account  of  the  sequence  of 
forms  in  the  same  tree,  from  the  cotyledon  to  the 
fully-developed  leaf— a  point  often  of  consequence 
to  the  practical  man  and  one  to  which  the 
student  of  morphology,  phylogeny  and  of  fossil 
plants  must  needs  pxy  greit  attention. 

The  illustrations  are  numerous  and,  together 
with  the  glossary  and  index,  add  very  materially 
to  the  merits  of  a  book  which  we  should  like  to 
see  in  every  garden  and  forest  library. 


©bitimn). 

Donald  M  Omish.— We  greatly  regret  to 
announce  the  death  of  this  nurseryman,  which 
took  place  very  suddenly  on  Sunday,  February  20. 
at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years.  Deceased,  who 
was  a  native  of  Crieff,  learned  gardening  tirst 
under  Mr.  Mustard,  gardener,  Ferntower,  and 
later  with  the  late  Mr.  Roderick  Macdonald. 
Drummond  Castle  (xardcns.  He  afterwards 
became  gardener  to  the  late  Hon.  Captain 
.Vrthur  Drummond,  of  Cromlix  at  Inohbrakio. 
About  the  year  1808  he  commenced  business  in 
Crieff  as  a  nurseryman  and  seedsman,  renting 
the  Carrachreen  Nursery. 

Patrick  Neill  Fraser.— The  death  of  this 
well-known  horticulturist,  of  Kockville,  Murray- 
field,  Edinburgh,  is  announced  in  the  Jounud  of 
Horticidtnrt:.  Mr.  Frasor  was  Treasurer  of  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  for  a 
period  of  twenty-eight  years.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  and 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Ceographieal  and  Edinburgh 
Botanical  Societies.  He  was  particularly  fond  of 
Alpine  plants  and  hardy  Ferns,  and  cultivated  rich 
eoUectiona  at  his  resid'  nco  in  Murrayfield. 
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SOCIETIES, 


THE   ROYAL    HOKTICULTUBAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

February  28.  Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S., 
in  the  chair;  Kev.  W.  Wilks,  Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle, 
Messrs.  Saunders,  Bowles,  Hooper,  AVorslev,  Massee, 
Gordon,  Douglas,  A'eitch,  Holmes,  and  Chittenden 
(Hon.  Sec). 

Old  Af/c  in  PlanU—K  letter  was  read  upon  this  sub- 
ject from  C.  B.  LufFiMann,  Esq.,  of  A^ictoria,  Aus- 
tralia, who  pointed  out  that  many  vegetatively  propa- 
gated plants  were  dying  out,  owing  to  what  he 
designated  as  a  "  prepotent  tendency  "  and  a  dimiuisli- 
ing  food  supply.  It  was  decided  to  discuss  the 
question,  witli  reference  especially  to  the  Potato,  at 
the  meeting  on  March  28. 

Hensloiv  Testimonial. — Dr.  Masters  announced  that 
the  testimonial  would  be  presented  to  Prof.  Henslow 
at  the  meeting  of  tlie  Scientific  Committee  on  March  14. 

Snowdroj)  "  Sport.'"^A  variety  of  the  common  Snow- 
drop, which  had  persisted  in  the  same  soil  for  ten  years, 
was  sent  by  Mr.  J.  I\I.  Raavson.  Mr.  Bowles  recog- 
nised it  as  Galanthus  nivalis  var.  poculiformis,  Hort. 

Daffodil  Poisoning  (see  also  note  on  Agave  on 
p.  150).— Mr.  J.  Lowe  wrote  stating  that  the  gatherers 
of  Daffodils  often  suffered  from  sore  hands,  and  re- 
questing some  information  as  to  a  remedy.  Mr. 
J.  AValker  wrote  stating  that  usually  only  those 
who  liad  chapped  hands,  or  who  failed  to  wash  their 
hands  after  picking  the  flowers,  suffered  from  the 
trouUe.  The  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  the 
crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  (raphides),  whicli  are  fre- 
quently in  abundance  in  this  and  similar  jMants,  were 
the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the 
workers  should  thoroughly  grease  their  hands  with 
tallow  before  picking  the  flowers,  or  should  wear  gloves.' 

Cyrtanthus  lutesGcns. — Sir.  AVorsley  showed  a  colour 
variety  of  this  plant. 

D<*cayed.  Crinum  Btdhs.—li^lv.  AVorsley  also  brought 
some  decayed  bulbs  of  Crinum,  and  described  some  of 
the  organisms  found  in  them.  I\Ir.  Saunders  undertook 
to  report  upon  them.  ■• 

Insects  Injurinf/  Pine  Shoots. — Mr.  WnlL-S  wi-ote 
requesting  inforihation  abont  a  grub,  Retinia  buoliana, 
which  bored  into  shoots  of  Pine  and  caused  their 
destruction.     This  was  referred  to  Mr.  Saunders. 

Leaves  Dccat/ing  at  T^^j.^Croton  and  Di-acaena  leaves 
were  received  which  were  apparently  injured  through 
adverse  atmospheric  conditions,  and  a  leaf  of  Asplenium 
nidus-avis  malformed  at  tip  })robably  through  injurv  in 
its  early  stages. 

Malformed  Mushrooms. — Dr.  Masters  showed  spe- 
cimens of  very  irregularly  formed  fiIusIt#ooms,  which 
Mr.  BIassee  reported  to  be  attacked  by  a  mould 
Hypomyces  (sp.).  All  such  should  Ix'  destroyed. 
■Laurel  Leaves  Diseased,-  Dr.  Masters  also  showed 
specimens  of  Laurel  leaves  with  blisters  upon  them. 
Mr.  Massee  undertook  to  report  upon  thera. 


always  what  one  would  wish  them  to  be.  If  they  had 
a  certain  amount  of  information  about  these  manures 
they  might  probably  be  able  to  make  up  manures  for 
themselves  much  more  cheaply,  at  any  rate,  and  pro- 
bably also  much  better  than  many  of  those  things  which 
were  sold  in  small  packages  as  garden,  hothouse,  or  other 
manures.  As  an  agricultural  chemist,  with  a  special 
knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  materials,  such  as 
manures,  such  materials  also  as  were  used  for  spraj'- 
ing  plants,  to  combat  their  diseases  and  to  destroy 
insect  and  fungoid  pests,  he  came  to  try  to  give 
them  some  information  which  might  be  useful  to 
them  about  these  subjects.  That  Agricultural 
College  wished  to  make  itself  of  use  to  all  in- 
terested in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  whether  on  a 
large  or  a  small  scale,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  or 
in  the  distant  country.  So  far  they  had  been  giving 
lectures  in  the  country,  but  in  this  course  they  wished 
to  bring  information  to  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city  who  were  interested  in  gardening.  Mr. 
Hendrick  then  proccetled  to  deal  with  how  plants 
grow,  and  how  they  were  made  up.  The  lecture, 
which  was  largely  of  a  preliminary  nature,  was  of  a 
most  interesting  character.  Mr.  Hendrick  intimated 
at  the  close  that  his  next  lecture  would  deal  with 
mamu'es. 

NURSERY    AND    SEED    TRADE 
ASSOCIATION,   LTD. 

February  27. — The  aimual  general  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Association, 
30,  AVood  Street,  Cheapside,  London,  on  the  above 
date,  Mr.  AV.  J.  Nutting  (Messrs.  Nutting  &  Sons) 
being  Chairman.  The  Report  and  balance-sheet  for 
the  last  year  were  approved,  and  showed  that  several 
new  members  have  joined  the  Association,  the  total 
number  now  being  193  ;  also  that  the  Association  had 
answered  1,0(j8  *'  status "  inquiries,  and  expended 
£20  12s.  5f?.  in  making  special  inquiries  in  relation 
thereto,  and  had  recovered  £3,958  (which  were  virtually 
bad  debts)  for  the  members. 

The  members  referred  to  the  Bill  of  last  year  for  the 
prevention  of  corruption,  and  to  the  desirability  of 
snpporting  any  Bill  for  the  same  purpose  which  may  be 
brought  forward  this  year.  The  question  of  the  sale 
of  poisonous  compounds  by  members  of  the  trade  was 
also  discussed. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Association  was  con- 
siderably stronger,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to 
acquire  a  reserve  fund  to  assist  the  members  in 
punishing  persons  who  improperly  obtain  goods,  and 
for  taking  up  matters  which  affect  the  trades  repre- 
sented bv  the  Association. 


ABERDEEN  AND  NORTH  OF 
SCOTLAND  COLLEGE  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

Tjie  course  of  lectures  instituted  by  this  College, 
entitled  "The  Elementary  Chemistry  of  Soils  and 
Manures,  with  special  refereiice  to  Horticulturists  and 
Gardeners,"  was  inaugurated  on  Tuesday  evening, 
February  21.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  the 
lecture-room  being  crowded.  The  course,  as  intimated 
in  our  issue  of  18th  ult.,  will  consist  of  six  lectures. 

The  lecturer  was  Mr.  James  Hendrick,  B.Sc,  who 
said  he  felt  highly  gratified  by  the  way  they  had 
turned  out  for  that  course  of  lectures.  He  had  the 
honour  of  suggesting  that  course  some  time  ago  to  the 
Governors  of  the  college,  and  they  very  kindly  took 
the  matter  up  and  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments which  enabled  him  to  deliver  that  course. 
The  reason  why  he  had  proposed  that  course  of 
lectures  was  that  in  dealing  with  gardeners  and 
meeting  gardeners  he  had  found  that  there  were 
certain  matters  known  to  the  agricultural  chemist 
which  niight  be  of  use  in  matters  connected  with  the 
practical  cultivation  of  plants.  AVithin  comparatively 
recent  times  a  very  great  number  of  fertilisers — arti- 
ficial fertilisers — had  been  introduced,  and  he  found 
that  veiy  few  opportunities  were  given  to  gardeners  to 
learn  about  these,  so  that  their  information  about  them 
was  very  limited.  He  further  found  that  the  mate- 
rials sold  to  gardeners  and  others  as  manures  were  not 


NATIONAL    POTATO. 

AVe  are  infoinied  that  tlie  President,  Sir  John  T.  D. 
Llewdyn,  Bart.,  offers  a  Silver  Cup,  value  £10  10s.; 
for  comiietition  at  the  next  show  ;  Messrs.  Carter 
&  Co.,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Archibald  Findlay, 
offer  a  magnificent  ChaUenge  Cup,  value  £50, 
together  with  £12  in  cash.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons 
offer  £24  in  cash  prizes  for  their  great  Potatos  Dis- 
covery and  Superlative.  Mr.  E.  J.  Deal  (Messrs. 
AV.  W.  Johnson  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Boston)  offers  a  Silver 
Cup.  A'aluable  cash  ])rizes  are  offered  by  the  following 
well-known  firms:  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Nor- 
wich ;  Fidler  k  Sons,  Reading ;  J.  Kerr,  Dumfries ; 
Robert  Sydenham,  Birmingham  ;  S.  M.  Thomson  (Dal- 
meny  agent),  Edinburgh ;  AVilliam  Deal,  Kelvedon ; 
Dobbie  A:  Co.,  Rothesay  ;  T.  A.  Scarlett,  Edinburgh  ; 
Professor  AV.  J.  Maiden,  Ham;  R.  AV".  Green,  AVis- 
bech ;  J.  Bettinson,  AV'isbech ;  G.  Massey  k  Sons, 
Spalding  ;  H.  Scott,  AVarminster,  and  others.  The 
total  value  of  the  prizes  is  nearly  £200,  and  the 
schedule  is  comprehensive  and  varied. 


their  Culture."  Details  of  the  culture  of  these  flowers 
from  the  sowimr  of  seed  till  the  flowering  stage  was 
fully  dealt  with, ~ Mr.  F.  Tugwood,  gardener  to  Mr.  D.  H. 
Evans,  staged  well-grown  Primulas  and  several  dishes 
of  Apples.  T.  N.  F. 

CHESTER  PAXTON.  — At  the  usual  fortnightly 
meeting  of  this  Society  held  at  the  Grosvenor 
Museum  on  Saturday  Marcli  4.  an  essay  on  Bee- 
keeping was  given  by  Mr.  John  Wynne,  of  Rowton. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Little  presided  over  a  good  attendance. 
The  lecturer  gave  some  valuable  hints  on  the  best  and 
most  profitable  methods  to  adopt  for  successful  bee 
culture,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  the  aid  of  lantern 
slides.  The  prevention  of  disease  in  Apiaries  and  our 
importation  of  foreigu  honey  were  also  dealt  with. 

NORTH    FERRIBY   AND    DISTRICT   GARDENERS'.— 

A  meeting  of  the  aboveSociety  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
Mai'ch  1,  Mr.  F.  Keid  presiding  over  a  rerord  attend- 
ance. A  paper  on  "Gardening,  Past  and  Present,"  was 
given  by  Mr.  G.  Wilson.  The  Gardens,  Bishop  Burton 
Hall,  Beverley.  The  essayist  dealt  with  work  in  the 
garden  in  days  gone  by  and  of  to  day,  dealing  with  and 
comparing  the  two  in  a  very  able  manner.  A  discussion 
followed. 

REDHILL,  REIGATE  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS*. 
—A  lecture  on  "Orchids "'  was  given  in  tlie  King's  Hall, 
Colman  Institute,  Redhill,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  28, 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman,  gr.  to  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq., 
Oakwood.  Wylani  -  on  •  Tyne,  Northumberland.  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Colman.  D.L.,  J. P.,  occupied  tlie  chair.  Mr. 
Chapman  said  many  persons  considered  Orchids  in  the 
light  of  plants  only  to  be  indulged  in  by  those  possess- 
ing a  plentiful  endowment  of  this  world's  goods.  Tliat 
was  a  great  mistake.  Many  of  the  best  species  which 
fetch  the  greatest  price  arc  imported  into  this  country, 
and  realise  about  Is.  ti(/  each.  Many  Orchids  sold  for 
£1,000  were  originally  bought  for  about  \s.  6fi. 


GARDENERS'  DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

BARNSLEY  PAXTON.  —  This  Society  closed  its 
twenty-second  season  of  debate  for  mutual  improve- 
ment on  Tuesday  evening  the  2StIi  ult.,  wlicn  a  large 
company  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  Henshall,  and  a 
paper  with  specimens  was  given  by  Mr.  John  Parker  on 
"Parsley  all  the  A'enr  Round."  The  essayist  gave  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  discourse  on  tliis  valuable 
plant,  and  marvelled  how  it  was  that  gardeners  did  not 
study  and  take  greater  care  in  its  cultivation,  so  that 
lioe  crops  all  the  year  round  might  be  assured.  That 
such  a  thing  can  be  done  he  lucidly  explained,  and 
pl'ovcd  by  the  handsome  specimens  he  exhibited.  He 
also  urged  that  tlie  roots  should  have  liberal  applica- 
tions of  good  farinyard-manurc.  and  dressings  of  lime 
to  prevent  canker,  and  that  in  the  winter  months  tlte 
lieds  should  he  protected  by  shed-screens.  The  plant. 
he  said,  wa.'^  lirst  introduced  into  England  -I'lO  years 
ago.    A  long  and  iulercstiug  debate  foljowed. 

PANGBOURNE  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.-The 
fortniglitly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the 
Riverside  Club,  Pangbourne,  on  Friday,  March  3. 
Mr.  W.  Tirieve  presided.  Tlierc  was  a  record  attendance 
(,)f  members.  The  lecturer  for  the  evening  was  Mr. 
Edgar  William  Dix  (gardener  to  Sir  Benjamin  Baker, 
Bowdeu.  Pangbourne),  his  subject  being  "Annuals  and 


SCHEDULES  RECEIVED. 

Durham.  Noethumheiiland  and  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society's 
summer  flower  show,  to  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  July  19,  20aud21, 1905.  Secretary 
Mr.  J.  B.  Read,  Dean  Street,  Newcastle. 

GLAMORCiAN  DAIFODIL  AND  SPRING  FLO^VER  SOCIETY'S 

exhibition  to  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Cardiff,  on 
Wednesday.  April  19. 1905. 

Bradford  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society-'s 
nineteenth  annual  exhibition  to  be  held  in  St.  George's 
Hall,  Bradford,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  November,  17, 
IS,  1905. 


METEOROLOGICAL    OBSERVATIONS    taken   In   the 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley, 
Surrey.  Height  above  sea  -  level  150  feet.  The 
following  are  the  "mean"  readings  for  the  week 
ending  March  4,  1905. 
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Remaiiks.— On  February  28  there  was  0'03  ol  snow. 


THE  WEATHER  IX  WEST  HERTS. 
()«eF><isli;jViV//i(.—Tliepast  week  was  on  tlie  whole  warm, 
but  on  the  coldest  night  the  exposed  thermometer  regis- 
tered 13°  of  frost,  or  a  lower  reading  than  at  any  time  in 
February.  Tlie  ground  has  again  become  warm,  and  Is 
now  at  about  an  average  temperature  at  2  feet  deep, 
and  about  2"  warmer  than  is  seasonalile  at  1  foot  deep. 
Rain,  hail,  or  snow  fell  on  four  days,  but  the  total 
measurement  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
Each  day  some  rain-water  has  come  through  both  per- 
colation gauges,  but  the  amounts  have  been  small. 
The  sun  siioue  on  an  average  for  a  little  overtwo  hours 
a  day,  or  for  about  an  hour  a  day  short  of  the  average 
duration  of  bright  sunshine  at  this  time  of  year.  Light 
airs  and  calms  have  prevailed  during  the  week,  and  tlie 
direction  of  tlie  wind  has  been  very  variable.  The 
mean  amouut  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  exceeded 
the  average  by  as  much  as  10  per  cent.  Chionodoxa 
Lucilliic  came  first  into  blossom  on  the  3rd  inst.,  which  is 
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five  days  in  advance  of  its  average  date  of  flowering  in 
the  same  part  of  my  garden  in  the  previous  seventeen 
years,  and  six  days  earlier  than  hist  year, 

Febeuaby. 
Exceptionally  Wannaml  Sunny,  and  very  Dry. —This  was 
a  very  warm  February.  In  fact,  in  the  last  nineteen 
years  there  have  been  only  two  other  Februaries  as 
warm.  Oo  tlic  warmest  day  the  liighest  reading  in  the 
thermometer-screen  was  -35%  which  is  in  no  way  excep- 
tional. On  the  coldest  uiglit  the  thermometer  exposed 
on  the  lawn  at  no  time  indicated  more  than  9'  of  frost, 
which  is  the  lowest  extreme  minimum  registei-ed  by 
that  thermometer  during  the  last  nineteen  years.  Rain, 
hail,  snow,  or  sleet  fell  on  tliirteen  days,  to  the  aggre- 
gate depth  of  little  more  than  an  inch— which  is  not 
mucli  more  than  lialf  the  February  a vex'age— making 
the  past  raontli  the  seventh  dry  one  in  succession.  On 
the  morning  of  the  20th  the  grouud  was  covered  with 
snow  to  the  mean  depth  on  an  inch.  About  three-fourths 
of  the  total  rainfall,  or  nearly  4  gallons,  came  through 
both  percolation  gauges  during  the  month.  The  suu 
shone  for  over  two-and-a-half  hours  a  day,  or  twenty 
minutes  a  day  longer  than  is  seasonable.  There  were 
only  four  days  altogether  sunless,  which  is  the  smallest 
number  I  have  yet  recorded  here  in  February.  The 
wind  was,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  high,  but  in  no  hour  did 
the  mean  velocity  exceed  1^  miles.  The  mean  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  was 
2  percent,  below  the  February  average. 

The  Wintee  of  1901-3. 

Iiein.arknbly  Warm  a?}d  Suuny  and  ]'cry  Dry.— There 
have  been  only  four  warmer  winters  in  the  last  nineteen 
years.  The  mean  temperature  of  each  of  the  three 
months  was  in  excess  of  the  average,  but  December 
and  January  only  slightly  so.  At  no  time  did  tlie 
exposed  thermometer  show  more  than  15°  of  frost,  which 
is  an  exceptionally  high  extreme  miuimura  for  the 
season.  Each  of  the  throe  winter  months  was  dry— the 
total  deficiency  from  the  average  amounting  to  2h  ins. 
There  have  been  only  two  other  winters  in  the  last 
nineteen  years  when  the  duration  of  bright  sunshine 
was  as  great. 

Onr  Underground  Water  Supply.  —  Since  the  winter 
half  of  the  drainage  year  began  in  October  the  total 
rainfall  has  been  7^  inches,  or  55  inches  in  defect  of  the 
average  for  the  same  five  niontlis.  This  is  equivalent  to 
a  deficiency  in  rainfall  on  each  acre  in  this  district  of 
126,860 gallons.  E.  M.,  Bcrkhamsledy  March  7,  1905. 

[For  actual  temperature  and  condition  oj  barometer  at 
time  of  going  to  Press,  see  p.  152.] 


MARKETS- 


COVENT    GARDEN,  March  8. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quota- 
tions. It  must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations 
do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but 
only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the 
date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are 
packed,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the  demand, 
and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to  day, 
but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 

Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


5.  d.  8.  d.  I 
AcaciaDrum- 
mondi,  perdoz,  18  0-2-i  0  , 

—  arcuata,     per  ! 
doz 12  C-18  0  ' 

AraliaSieboldi,doz.4  0-6  0 
Aspidistras,  green,  1 

per  doz.        ...  18  0-24  0  ■ 

—  variegated, 

per  doz,       ...  30  CM2  0  1 
Azalea  indica,  p. 

doz 15  0-30  0 

—  mollis,  p.  doz.  24  0-42  0 
Asparagus      plu- 

mosus  nanus, 
perdoz.        ...    9  0-12  0 

—  Sprengeri.doz.  8  &-12  0 

—  tenuissimus 

per  doz.        ...    8  0-10  0 
Begonia  Gloire  de  j 

Lorraine,  doz.  13  0-18  0 
Boron  ia       mega- 
stigma,       per 
dozen 12  0-24  0 

—  heterophylla.  IS  0-24  0 
Calla    Eethiopica, 

per  doz.       ...    5  0-60 
Cinerarias,      per 

dozen     6  0-10  0 

Crotons,  per  doz.  12  0-30  0 
CocosWeddelUana, 

per  doz.        ...  18  0-30  0 
Cyclamen     persi- 

cum,  per  doz.    9  0-18  0 
Cyperus    alterni- 

folius,  p.  doz.    3  0-50 

—  laxus,  p.  doz.    3  0-40 
Dracfenas,  p.  doz.    9  0-21  0 


Daffodils,  Yellow 
Trumpet,  doz. 

Deutzia  gracili-^, 
I^er  dozen 

Eneas,  per  doz.... 

Euonymus,  dozen 

Ferns,  in  thumbs, 
per  100 

—  in  48's,  p.  doz. 

—  in  32's,  p.  doz. 
Ficus  elastica,  p. 

doz 

—  repens,  p.doz. 
Genistas,  per  doz. 
Hyacinths  (3  in  a 

pot),  per  doz. 
Hydrangea,  Thos. 
Hogg,  per.  doz. 
Kentia    Belmore- 

ana,  perdoz... 

—  Fosteriana,  p. 
doz 

Lataniaborbonica, 

per  doz. 
Marguerites,  doz. 
Mignonette,     per 

dozen     

Primula  sinensis, 

per  doz. 

—  obconica,  per 

dozen 
Solan  um  capsicas- 

trum. perdoz. 
Spira-a  japonica, 

per  doz. 
Tulips,  in  boxes, 

each , 


s.  d.  8.  d. 

4  0-60 

8  0-10  0 
15  0-24  0 
4  0-90 

8  0-12  0 
4  0-10  0 

9  0-18  0 

9  0  12  0 
6  0-90 
6  0-10  0 

6  0-90 

9     0     — 

12  0-18  0 

12  0-21  0 

'  9  0  15  0 
9  0-10  0 

9  0-10  0 

4  0-60 

3  0-50 

6  0-80 

8  0-12  0 

1  6^  2  .> 


Cut  Flowers,  &c. ;  Average  Wliolesale  Prices. 


Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d.  I 
Azalea     Fielderi, 

per  doz.  bun.,    3  0-40 

—  mollis,  per  dz. 
bunches       ...    9  0-12  0 

Bouvardias, 

per  doz.  bun.    6  0-90 
Calla    a^thiopica, 

per  doz.  blooms    3  0-  4  0 
Camellias,  perdz. 

blooms 16-20 

Carnations,    best 
American  vars-, 
perdz. blooms   2  6-50 

—  smallerblooms, 

per  doz.  bun..  18  0-30  0 
Cattleya,  per  doz. 

blooms 10  0-12  0 

Cypripedium    in- 
signe,  per  doz. 

blooms 2  6-36 

Datlodils,  single 
yellow,  per  dz. 
bunches       ...    2  0-50 

—  double,  perdz. 
bunches       ...    3  0-50 

—  Emperor      ...    4  0-60 

—  Golden   Spur, 

per  doz.  bun.    3  0-50 

—  Henry  Irving, 

per  doz.  bun.    5  0-6  0 

—  princeps,  per 

doz.  bunches.    3  0-40 

—  Sir      Watkiu, 

per  doz.  bun.    4  0-60 
Dendrobiura    no- 

bile.doz. blooms    2  6-30 
Eucharis  grandi- 

fiora,  per  dozen 

blooms 3  0-40 

Euphorbia  jacqui- 

nireflora,  bunch    16-26 
Gardenias,  perdz. 

blooms 2  0    3  0 

Hyacinths,  Roman, 

per  doz.  bun.  ...    6  0-80 
IrisGermaniea,  p. 

bunch     10    — 

Lilac     (English 

forced),  per  bun.   3  0-40 
Liliura     lanci- 
folium  rubrum 
and  album,  per 
bunch 2  6-36 


s.d. 
Lilium   longi- 

flornm,  bunch  5  0-60 
-- tigrinum.bun.  2  0-26 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen  bun..    8  0-18  0 
Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen  bun.  3  0-40 

—  yellow,  perdz. 
bunches       ...    3  0-50 

Narcissus  glori- 
osus,  per  doz. 
bunches 16-26 

—  paper  -  white, 

per  doz.  bun.    16-26 

—  Ph  ea  s  a  nt's 
Eye,  per  doz. 
bunches       ...    2  C-  3  0 

—  Soleil       d'Or, 

per  doz.  bun.  l  6-  2  0 
Odontoglossum 

crispum,  pr.  dz. 

blooms 2  C-  3  0 

Pelargon  iums 

—  (Zonal)  double 
scarlet,      per 

doz.  bunches.    4  0-80 

—  salmon  and 
pink,  per  doz. 
bunches        ...    6  0-80 

Roses,   Nlphetos, 

pr.  dz.  blooms    2  0-30 

—  Bri  desmald, 

p.  doz.  blooms    4  0-60 

—  Kaiser  in  A. 
Victoria,    per 

dozen  blooms    6  0-90 

—  General  Jac- 
queminot, per 

dozen  blooms    3  0-50 

—  CMermet,  pr. 

dozen  blooms    4  0-60 

—  Sunrise,     per 

dozen  blooms  3  0-40 
Tuberoses,  on 

stems,    per 

doz.  bunches.  18  0-24  0 
Tulips,  doz.  bun.    6  0-12  0 

—  special  double 
varieties,  per 

doz.   bunches  18  0-24  0 
Violets,  blue, 
English,  per  dz. 
bunches 16-30 


Vegetables :  Average  Wliolesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d 
Artichokes, Globe, 

per  dozen    ...    3  0-36 

—  Jerusalem,  p, 
sieve 10    — 

Asparagus,  bunch    5  0    — 

—  Giant 25  0-35  0 

—  Paris  Green...    4  6-50 

—  Spanish, bunch  16    — 

—  Sprue,  p.  doz.  110   — 


Beans,  dwf.,  p.  lb. 
—  Madeira,    per 

basket 

Beetroot,    bushel 
Broccoli,  Sprout- 
ing, bag 

Brussels-Sprouts, 

sieve 

Cabbages,  p.  bag 
Carrots,  12  bunch. 


16-19 


3  0 


Caulitiowers,  doz. 

—  Cherbourg  dz. 

—  St.  Malo,  doz. 
Celeriac,  per  doz. 
Celery,  per  dozen 

bunches 

Cress,  doz.  pun.  0  9  — 
Cucumbers,  doz.  4  0-70 
Curled  Kale,  bush.  1  0 


s.d.  s.  d. 
Leeks,  doz.bndls.  16  2  0 
Lettuces,  Cabbage, 

per  dozen  ...  l  .3-  l  4 
Mu  s  h  room  s  ( h  ou  s  e ) 

perlb 0  10-1  0 

Onions,  pickling, 

per  sieve      ...    5  0-60 

—  English,  cwt.  15  0-15  6 

—  Dutch,  p.  bag,  12  0-12  6 

—  Valencia,  case  14  0-15  0 
Parsley,  12  bunch.    16-20 
Parsnips,  per  bag 
Peas,  French,  pkt. 

—  frame-grown, 
lb 

Potatos,  per  ton 

—  Frame,  lb.    ... 

—  Jersey,  lb.    ,,. 

—  TenerifTe.cwt. 
Radishes,  12bnch. 
Rhubarb,     York, 

per  dozen     ... 
Salad,  ,=  mall  pun- 
nets, per  doz 
,  Savoys,  per  tally    4  0-60 
6  0-12  0    Seakale,  per  doz.  10  0-14  0 


2  0- 

1  6 

16-20 

10-16 
16-20 

2  0  — 
2  0-36 
19-30 
10-16 
2  0-  :{  0 
2  0-30 


3  0-36 
0  5    — 

4  0    — 
50  0-90  0 

0  6-07 

10  0-14  0 

0  7-20 

1  C-  1  1 

0  9 


Endive,  per  doz. 
Garlic,  per  lb.  ... 
Greens,  bushel ... 
Horseradish,  fo- 
reign, p. bunch 
Mint,  per  dozen... 


Shallots,  p.  sieve    5  0 
Spinach,  bush.  ..      2  0    — 
Tomatos.p. bunch    8  0-14  0 

2  0-26      —  English,  p.  lb.    13    — 
0  3-04    Turnips  per  doz. 
10-16      —  per  bag 

Turnip-tops,    bag 
0  8    —    1  Watercress,     per 

3  0-  6  0  I        doz. bunches. 


1  6  — 
16-20 
16    2  0 

0  6    0  7 


Imported  Flowers :  Average  Wliolesale  Prices. 


Anemones,  pink, 

per    dozen 

bunches 
—  fulgens,      per 

doz.  bunches. 
Carnations,     per 

doz.  bunches. 
Fern,  French,  per 

doz.  bunches. 
Freesias,   p.  doz. 

bunches 
Lilac,  per  bunch. 


s.d. 


2  0-40 

2  6-  :i  K 


Marguerites,   per 

doz.  bunches. 
Mimosa  (Acacia), 

per  basket  ... 
Narcissus,  per 

basket 

Ranunculus,   per 

doz.  bunches, 
Violets,  blue,  per 

doz.  bunches . 
—  Parma,       per 

large  bunch,.. 


Foliage:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 


Asparagus  plu- 
mosus.  long 
trails,  each  ...    0  9- 

—  —    medium, 

each       ...    0  4- 

short  sprays 

per  bunch...    1  0- 

—  Sprengeri     ... 

—  tenuissimus., 
Adiantum  cunea- 

tum,  doz.  bun. 
Croton  leaves.doz. 
Cycas  leaves,  each 
Fern.  English,  p. 

dozen  bunches 


2  6 

0  9-16 
0  9-10 

6  0-90 
10     2  0 

10-16 


Galax  leaves 
(American),  per 
dozen  bunches. 

Ivy-leaves,  bronze 

—  long       trails, 
per  bundle  ... 

—  short    green, 

Eo  r    dozen 
unches 
Myrtle,  doz.  bun. 
Smilax,  p.  dozen 

trails      

Hardy  foliage 
(various),  per 
dozen  bunches 


2  6 
1  6- 


10-16 

3  0-40 


Apples,  bushel  ... 

—  English,  sieve 
or  half  bushel 

per  barrel . 

—  Newtown, 

Pippin 

per  case  ... 

Bananas,  bunch  . 

—  loose,     per 
dozen  

Chestnuts,     per 

bag      

Cobnuts  per  lb.  . 
Cranberries,    per 

box      

Cus'ard  -  Apples, 

rcr  dozen 
Grape -Fruit,  per 
case        


s.d. 
2  0- 

s.d. 
7  0 

1  6- 
10  0- 

3  0 

20  0 

55  0-70  0 

20  0-25  0 

7  0-11  0 

1  0- 

1  (i 

14  0 

0  6i 

— 

13  0 

- 

0  0- 

10  0 

16  0 

_ 

Grapes,  Gros 
Golmar,  per 
lb 

—  Alicante,    per 
lb 

—  Almeria,doz.lb 
per  barrel. 

Lemons,  per  case 
Oi'anges,  per  case 

—  Blood 

—  Navel 

—  Jaffa,  per  box 

—  Seville 
Pears,  Easter 

Beurre,  per  case 
Pines,  each 
Strawberries,  A., 

perlb 

B..  perlb... 


16-30 

,60-80 

13  0-20  0 

8  0-21  0 

8  0-60  0 

7  0-76 

12  0-16  0 

10  0-12  0 

6  0    — 

30  0    — 

a  0-  1  0 

8  0-13  0 

3  0-60 

Potatos. 
Dunbars,  80s.  to  90s. ;  various,  home-grown,  55s.  to  75s. 
per  ton  ;  seed  in  variety.    John  Bath,  32  d:  34,  Wellington 
Street,  Covent  Qarden. 

Re:siarks.— Prices  remain  much  the  same.  The  Peas 
quoted  are  framo-grownandcome from  Guernsey.  Grape 
fruits  per  case  16s. ;  Custard  Apples,  5s.  to  10s.  per  dozen  ; 
Cape  Plums,  per  case,  6s.  to  los. ;  Peaches,  5s.  to  10s. 
ditto;  Nectarines,  8s.  to  15s.,  ditto;  Pears,  4s.  to  Vs., 
ditto  ;  Grapes.  7s.  to  2ri,s\  ditto.  There  has  been  no 
Argentine-grown  fruit  during  the  past  week.  Apples, 
English  Blenheim,  per  bushel  6s.;  Wellingtons,  7s. 
ditto  ;  Golden  Knobs,  5.>-.  to  6s..  ditto.  The  Easter 
Beurre  Pears  quoted  ai-e  from  CalaiEornia.  New 
season  gi'ecu  Onions,  ?s.  6(1.  per  dozen  bundles. 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER    MARKET. 

AzAi.KAS  continue  to  make  the  greatest  sliow  ;  It  is 
questionable  if  they  have  ever  before  been  marketed  in 
such  quantities  as  they  have  beeu  tliis  season.;  some 
realise  good  prices,  but  many  are  cleared  at  aloss.  Azalea- 
mollls  Is  not  over  plentiful.  Erica  Cavendishi  is  now 
to  be  had  In  well-grown  plants,  those  in  48's  realising  2is. 
per  dozen,  E.Wilmoreanaand  E.persolutaarealsogpod, 
The  same  applies  to  Boronias  and  Acacias,  Cinerarias 
make  a  bright  show.  Genistas  are  plentiful,  and  sell 
moderately  well.  Supplies  of  Cyclamen  still  hold  out, 
and  good  plants  of  these  arc  obtainable,  although 
many  are  of  second  quality.  Marguerites  sell  more 
readily;  if  the  weathei  continues  mild  these  will  be  in 
demand  for  window-boxes.  Daffodils  In  several  sorts 
are  good.  Deutzia  gracilis,  also  Spir;eas,  cliiefly  S. 
japonua,  some  S.  multlflora  compacta  and  S.  astilboidcs 
ilorlbunda,  are  seen.  Spikes  of  Polygonatum  multi- 
fforum  (Solomon's  Seal)  are  very  pretty  ;  these  make 
about  lOs.  per  doi,eu.  Hydrangea  Thomas  Hogg  is 
already  seen,  but  the  plants  are  dwarf  with  several 
heads  of  bloom  ;  they  were  realising  9s.  per  dozen. 
Plants  of  Rhododendron  Cunningham's  White  are  well 
flowered,  and  make  from  2s.  to  3s.  each.  Lily  of  the 
Valley  in  pots  is  good,  at  iroin  13s.  to.  30s.  per  dozen. 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  still  holds  out,  but  several 
growers  have  finished  marketing  these  for  the  season. 
Well-flowered  plants  of  the  old  double  white  Primulva 
sinensis  are  seen,  but  these  seem  to  have  gone  out  of 
favour,  and  do  not  sell  readily.  Among  foliage  plants 
there  are  still  good  supplies.  Ferns  sell  more  readily, 
but  there  is  not  a  great  demand  for  Palms,  and  it  is 
rarely  that  growers  can  clear  their  stands  by  closing 
time,  unless  they  accept  prices  considerably  below 
ordinary  market  quotations.  For  hardy  roots,  Ac. 
trade  has  revived :  and  should  a  few  days'  mild  weather 
continue  the  Pansy  trade  will  be  busy. 

Cut  Flowers. 
Supplies  are  very  large  from  all  sources,  and  as  is 
usual  early  in  Lent,  trade  has  fallen  off  considerably. 
It  is  diflicult  to  give  even  approximate  prices,  for  much 
of  what  is  now  on  the  market  has  to  be  cleared 
out  for  wliat  it  will  fetch,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  which 
was  scarce  at  the  end  of  last  week,  is  now  plentiful. 
Liliumlongilloruiiiisdown  to4s  orSs.perbuncIi.  Roses,, 
especially  the  variety  General  Jacqueminot,  are  con- 
siderably cheaper,  being  down  to  2s,  per  dozen. 
Carnations  are  also  plentiful.  We  arc  now  getting  a 
great  variety  in  Narcissus,  large  quantities  coming 
from  the  Channel  and  Scilly  Islands.  Home  growers 
are  also  sending  in  large  supplies.  Tulips  arc  not 
quite  so  plentiful,  and  good  prices  are  maintained. 
Gardenias  are  now  more  abundant  and  sell  slowly  at 
low  prices.  Supplies  of  Eucharis  arc  sliort  and  prices 
have  advanced.  Few  Tuberoses  are  seen.  Violets  arc 
plentiful,  these  arrive  chicily  from  France.  Englisli- 
grown  Lilac  is  abundant.  Orchid  llowcrs  are  not  so  nume- 
rous as  tliey  were  last  week.  Few  Cattleyas  are  seen. 
Supplies  of  all  kinds  of  cut  foliage  eoutinuo  plentiful. 
Hardy  Fern  fronds  (British)  are  still  good.  The  up- 
rooting of  our  native  Ferns  has  started  again.  They 
are  seen  In  sackfuig.  In  ihe  market  strong  roots  tliiit 
have  taken  yeiirs  to  establish  arc  sold  at  very  low 
prices.  A.  Jl.,  Wciln'^sduj/,  March  S. 


ENQU  IRY. 

"Hark  Pipes."  —  Can  any  readur  tell  mc 
whether  this  13  a  form  of  net  used  in  deoojinp 
wild  fowl  ?  or  a  small  wooden  pipe  with  which 
to  imitixte  the  ery  of  a  hare  and^dccoy  within 
range  of  a  shot-gun  ?IH. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,*  Editor  and  Pobltshee.  —  Our  Correspon- 
dents would  obviate  delay  iu  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  Ihey  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  communications 
relating  to  fiuancial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publishek  :  and  that  all 
communications  intended  for  publication,  or  refer- 
ring to  the  Literary  department,  and  all  plants  to  be 
named,  should  be  directed  to  tlie  Editor.  The  two 
departments,  Publishing  and  Editorial,  are  quite 
distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  delay  and  confusion 
arise  when  letters  are  misdirected. 
Acacia  dea  lbat a  J.  X.  H.  W.  We  believe  it  is 
correct  to  say  that  the  species  of  Acacia 
known  in  Covent  Garden  Market  as  "Mimosa" 
is  A.  dealbata,  but  cannot  say  whence  the  term 
"Mimosa"  arose,  unless  at  one  time  Mimosa 
was  made  to  include  Acacias.  The  true 
Acacias  are  Australian.  A.  dealbata  flowers 
much  earlier  than  July  in  this  country  in 
greenhouses.  The  French  edition  of  Nicholson's 
I)ictionary  of  Giird':n\ng  gives  March  as  the 
flowering  period 
Annual  Grape  H.  L.  This  story  is  a  very 
curious  one,  but  you  need  pay  little  attention 
to  it.  The  Vine  seen  cropping  so  well  in  Wales 
was  probably  grown  in  a  pot,  and  the  owner 
might  reasonably  have  said  that  he  raised  a 
fresh  plant  for  his  particitlar  purpose  each  year, 
but  not  from  seeds. 
Ants  in  Greenhodses  ;  Amateur  Gardener. 
Find  out  where  their  nests  are  located,  and 
pour  boiling  water  over  the  spot.  There  is  a 
remedy  known  as  the  '  Ballikinrain  Ant- 
Destroyer,"  which  is  said  to  te  very  effectual; 
•   but  it  is  also  a  virulent  poison,  and  should  not 

be  stored  without  a  Poison  label  on  it. 
Begonias  :  J.  H.  P.  Tou  do  not  tell  us  under 
wh.\t  circumstances  the  plants  were  grown. 
The  leaves  look  as  if  they  had  been  scorched 
when  damp  ;  or  liave  you  been  using  some 
insecticide  too  strong,  or  fumigating  too 
severely  ? 
Books:  V.  C,  Paris.  Thompson's  Gardeners* 
AssisianI,  new  edition,  by  W.  Watson.  Price, 
52s.,  post  free,  obtainable  from  our  Publishing 
Department. — C.  P.  A  Dictionary  of  English 
Aames  of  Plants,  by  William  Miller,  includes 
those  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Jt  may  be  obtained 
from  our  Publishing  Department,  price  12s.  6d., 
post-free. — Orchid.  The  Booh  of  Orchids,  by 
W.  H.  White,  price  2s.  9d.  post-free  ;  or  a  more 
comprehensive  work  is  Orchids  :  Their  Culture 
and  Management,  by  W.  Watson  and  H.  J. 
Chapman,  price  25s.  {id.  post-free  from  our 
Publishing  Department. 
Collection  or  Annuals:  A.  B.  C.  In  the  class 
to  which  you  draw  our  attention  no  species 
that  are  not  true  annu^ls  should  be  exhibited. 
An  annual  is  a  plant  that  grows  from  a  seed, 
flowers,  and  dies  in  the  same  year. 
CoRELESS  Apples  :  H.  L.  See  Gardeners*  Chronicle 
for  December  24.  1901.  p  446  ;  also  February  25, 
1905,  p.  121. 
Crickets  :  /.  G.  D.      See  answer  to   "  G.  W.  B." 

on  p.  128  of  our  issue  for  February  25. 
Cyclamen  Flowers  Eaten:  A.  S.  The  insects 
you  have  forwarded  are  the  common  weevil. 
They  feed  principally  in  the  night,  which  is  the 
best  time  to  catch  them.  Trap  them  with 
pieces  of  Carrot  or  Potato,  and  examine  the 
traps  by  the  aid  of  a  lantern. 
Flowering  of  Fics  :  Ficvs.  The  flowering 
stage  precedes  that  known  to  gardeners  as  the 
"  second  swelling."  The  true  fruits  are  what 
are  usually  spoken  of  as  seeds  in  the  Fig.  The 
edible  portion  is  not  strictly  a  fruit,  but  a 
swollen  branch  in  whose  cavity  the  flowers  and 
fruits  are  borne.  Cut  one  of  the  receptacles 
(fruits)  open  at  various  dates  previous  to  the 
ripening  process,  .and  you  will  find  the  con- 
tained flowers  more  or  less  open  iu  some  cf 
them.  Figs  generally  are  unisexual,  but 
occasionally  male  and  female  flowers  are 
contained  in  the  same  receptacle,  the  male 
flowers  near  to  the  orifice  at  the  end  of  the 
receptacle,  and  the  female  flowers  in  the  con- 
cavity near  to  the  stalk.  In  English  fruit- 
houses  fertilisation  seldom  takes  place,  and  the 
so-called  "fruits  "  are  therefore  as  a  ride  seed- 
less.   Directly  after  the  flowering  stage  Figs 


are  apt  to  drop  from  the  trees,  especially  when 
forced  early  in  the  year. 

Humea  eleoans:  A.  B.  C.  The  leaves  are 
attacked  by  the  well-known  fungus  disease.  If 
only  two  of  the  twenty-four  plants  are  attacked 
these  should  be  isolated  at  once. 

Laurel  Shoots  :  O.  J.  The  blisters  are  due  to 
an  excess  of  moisture  in  the  soil.  The  plants 
are  free  from  insect  and  fungus  pests. 

Lecture  on  Fruit  Culture:  V.  C,  Paris.  We 
expect  joa  mean  a  lecture  which  Mr.  T.  A.  H. 
Rivers  delivered  before  the  members  of  the 
Horticultural  Club  in  1902,  of  which  a  short 
report  was  published  in  our  issue  for  Oct.  25, 
1902,  p.  314.  A  fuller  report  was  printed  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
vol.  xxvii.,  p.  625,  which  may  be  purchased  on 
application  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster, 
London.  Procure  a  copy  of  Fruit  Trees  in  Pots, 
a  new  work  by  Josh  Brace,  price  5s.  3d.  post 
free  from  our  Publishing  Department. 

'■Manna'":  T.,  Transvaal.  It  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  Manna.  The  plant  is  Setaria 
italica  var.  Italian  Millet. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  W.  R.,  Sandy.  1,  Gooseberry 
Apple,  not  Gooseberry  Pippin ;  2,  not  recog- 
nised:  3,  Hunthouse;  4,  Sweet  Lading;  5. 
Allen's  Everlasting,  gathered  too  soon ;  6, 
Nelson  Codlin.— ff.  D.  P.  Maltster.— T.  Cross. 
Tour  Apple  is  Beauty  of  Hants.  It  is  a  type  of 
Blenheim  Pippin,  and  a  few  trees  are  to  be 
found  throughout  the  country,  especially  in 
Kent,  where  it  is  named  "  Bastard  Blenheim." 
The  fruit  is  distinguished  from  that  of  Blen- 
lieim  Pippin  by  the  eye,  which  is  much  smaller; 
the  colour  of  the  fruit  is  more  brilliant,  and 
there  is  a  thin  patch  of  russet  round  the  stem. 
Its  quality  for  dessert  or  cooking  is  quite 
equal  to  that  of  Blenheim  Pippin. — E.  N.  H. 
The  fruit  was  bruised  beyond  recognition. 
Send  other  specimens  earlier  in  the  season  next 
year,  and  pack  them  more  carefully. 

Names  of  Plants  :  If.  G.  C.  The  big  one  is 
Correa  speciosa  var.  Backhousiana,  and  the 
small  -  flowering  species  C.  alba. — T.  C.  1, 
Cypripedium  ■  auroreum  (Lawrenceanum  ■-; 
venustum)  ;  2,  C.  X  hybridum,  two  flowers; 
3,  C.  X  Sibyrolense  (Boxalli  :■:  insigne),  not 
a  good  form  ;  4,  Dendrobium  x  Ainsworthii. 
The  labels  on  2  and  3  were  detached. — J.  H.  ir , 
Genrve.  Miltonia  Warscewiczii.  often  seen  in 
gardens  named  Oncidium  f  uscatum  and  Odon- 
toglossum  Weltoni. — W.B.B.  1,  Nephrolepis 
tuberosa.  You  should  send  fertile  and  barren 
fronds  of  Ferns  where  possible ;  2,  Azalea 
indica,  probably  Deutsche  Perle  ;  5,  Sparmannia 
africana. — H.  L.  iV.  It  is  very  difficult  to  name 
Conifers  without  the  cones.  Your  specimens 
are,  however,  good  ones — a  contrast  to  most 
that  we  receive.  Some  of  your  specimens  were 
named  last  week.  The  others  are,  we  believe, 
as  follows:  —  1.  Cnpressus  sempervirens:  3, 
Juniperus  virginiana ;  4,  a  Pinus  about  which 
we  are  doubtful — it  may  be  P.  cembroides  ;  5, 
Juniperus  communis  var.  fastigiata  ;  6,  J. 
virginiana  var.  Schotti ;  8,  Pinus  excelsa;  12, 
Juniperus  virginiana. — 0.  E.  P.  Omphalodes 
verna,  very  near  to  but  not  the  same  as  Myo- 
sotis. — ff.  P.  The  Fern  is  Doodya  media,  the 
other  is  the  Ketinospora  stage  of  Cupressus 
funebris. —  G.  P.  Odontoglossum  x  Anderson- 
ianum,  of  good  quality. 

Onion-growing  on  a  large  scale  :  R.  M.  If 
you  had  furnished  us  with  a  few  particulars  of 
the  land  jou  intend  to  crop  with  Onions  on  a 
large  scale,  and  informed  us  whether  it  had 
been  recently  in  cultivation,  and  if  so,  how 
cropped,  we  should  then  have  been  in  a 
better  position  to  advise  you  as  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  ground  for  the  reception  of 
the  seed.  However,  we  will  assume  that 
your  land  was  cropped  last  year  and  in  pre- 
vious years  with  roots  or  cereals,  and  that  it 
was  ploughed  up  last  autumn.  This  being 
so,  it  should  now  be  well  harrowed,  if  this 
has  not  been  already  done.  Should  the  soil  be 
at  all  lumpy,  let  it  be  rolled,  and  then  dress  it 
with  artificial  manures  at  the  rate  of  5  cwt.  per 
acre.  These  manures  may  consist  of  2  cwt.  of 
guano,  25  cwt.  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  and 
i  cwt.  of  muriate  of  potash.    Then  harrow  the 


surface  again,  and  afterwards  strew  fresh  soot 
over  the  ground  in  sufficient  quantity  to  dis- 
colour the  surface,  prior  to  sowing  the  seed  in 
shallow  drills  at  from  12  to  15  inches  asunder. 
Twelve  pounds  of  Onion-seed  wiU  be  sufficient 
to  sow  an  acre  of  ground  for  "bulbing" 
purposes ;  but  should  you  desire  to  have 
the  young  plants  come  up  sufficiently 
thick  in  the  rows  to  admit  of  their  being 
thinned-out,  bunched,  and  sent  to  market 
for  salading,  15  lb.  of  seed  per  acre  will  be  re- 
quired. An  American  seed-sov.  ing  machine  of 
the  right  size  should  be  used  for  drilling  in  the 
seed,  afterwards  rolling  over  the  ground  so  as 
to  compress  the  soil.  If  the  land  was  given  a 
liberal  dressing  of  farm-yard  manure  for  last 
year's  crop,  the  artificial  manures  need  not 
be  applied,  as  a  dressing  of  soot  will  be  ample, 
for  this  is  not  only  an  excellent  purifier  of  the 
soil,  but  is  also  a  powerful  fertiliser.  But 
should  the  ground  be  in  poor  condition  a  dress- 
ing with  artificial  manures  as  indicated  above 
will  be  very  valuable,  the  soot  being  strewn 
over  the  land  immediately  before  sowing  the 
seed.  This  application  of  soot  will  probably 
save  the  crop  from  the  attacks  of  the  wire- 
worm  and  Onion  maggot  (Anthomyiaceparum). 
It  is  too  late  in  the  season  now  to  dress  land 
intended  for  Onions  with  farmyard  manure, 
and  the  sooner  the  seed  is  put  in  the  better 
prospect  there  will  be  of  securing  a  remunera- 
tive crop.  We  may  add  that  freshly-broken- 
up  meadow  land  of  a  somewhat  light  sandy, 
loamy  nature  reduced  to  the  desired  degree  «f 
finness,  and  otherwise  treated  as  described 
above,  will  yield  first  rate  crops  of  Onions,  or  of 
any  other  kind  of  bulbs  or  roots  for  the  matter 
of  that.  Danver's  Yellow,  James's  Keeping, 
and  Main  Crop,  are  good  varieties  of  Onions  to 
grow  for  the  supply  of  the  market. 

Peach  Leaves:  If.  M.  Kindly  send  us  some 
specimens  of  the  leaves  which  have  become 
curled. 

Pines:  Scofs,  W.  S.  The  Spruces  are  attacked 
with  a  gall  insect,  a  species  of  Chermes.  The 
Pine-trees  are  attacked  by  a  fungus,  the  white 
spawn  of  which  is  very  conspicuous.  Look 
about  and  see  what  fungi  are  growing  on  or 
near  to  the  trees.  The  fungus  is  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  death  of  the  shoots. 

Primula  :  A.  The  blooms  are  so  small  that  we 
do  not  recognise  them  for  the  species  you  name. 
The  protrusion  of  the  style,  "pin  eye,"  is 
natural  in  some  Primroses.     Please  send  a  leaf. 

RiCHARDIA      with      DoUBLE     SpATHE  :      R.     W.     R. 

This  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  We  receive 
many  specimens  every  season.  The  donation 
has  been  given  to  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution. 

Seedling  of  Pteeis  Fern  :  A.  B.  C.  The  pretty 
variegated  form  you  send  is  nearest  to  P.  Vic- 
tori«,  a  plant  distributed  by  Messrs.  W.  Bull  & 
Sons  some  years  ago.  Your  plnnt  may  be 
distinct,  and  in  that  case  would  be  worth 
keeping. 

Tarred  Boxes;  A.  L.  If  tir  be  used,  the  boxes 
should  not  be  employed  for  some  time  after- 
wards, but  we  should  prefer  not  to  use  it. 

Twining  Plant  :  R.  L.  P.  The  plant  you  send 
on  the  Pelargonium  is  a  Dodder— Cuscuta 
europcea,  a  parasitical  plant  which  feeds  on  the 
Pelargonium.  It  probably  sprang  from  seed  in 
the  peat. 

Violet  :  C.  B.  Kent.  The  large  double  light- 
coloured  Violets  you  send  under  the  name  of 
"  Miss  Nay  lor "  are  extremely  pretty  and 
powerfully  fragrant,  but  whether  the  variety  is 
distinct  from  all  others  we  cannot  say. 

Violet  Leaves  :  J.  ('.  There  is  no  fungus 
present,  and  the  bleaching  of  the  leaves, 
always  commencing  at  the  idge  and  working 
inwards,  suzgests  some  ammoniacal  or  other 
exhalation  from  a  fertilizer  present  in  the  soil. 

Communications  Received. ^F.  S.^S.  W.  N.— H.  II.  G. 
—Karl  Dinter,  Windhoek.  S.  W.  .\frica— J.  H.  \  .  - 
.1.  Rashleigli -L'Eloile  Belge-\V.  P.  W.— J.  R.— 
N  B.  II.  &SODS-J.  C— T.  F.— Sutton  ctSons-G.  C  — 
A.  Shakelton-A.  &  Son-W.  II.  \V.— Yew  Trec-\V.  W. 
— W.  Simpson— H.  H.  S.— Mushroom— Old  Reader— 
T  C  H— J.  W  — A.  G.— F.  Street— Amateur  Gardener 
(next  week)-E.  H.  J.-S.  W.  N.-H.  W.  W.-W.  A.  C- 

T.  C.-C.  W.M.-W.  M.-J.  D.-R.  P.-J.O'B. J.F.T. 

— J,  Lawson— J.  F.  D. 
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CLIMATE  AND  CULTIVATION. 
/^UR  old  correspondent,  Mr.  Challis,  of 
^— '  Wilton  House  Gardens,  is  recognised 
as  a  first-class,  all-round  gardener,  but  it  is 
not  so  generally  known  that  he  has  been  for 
years  a  patient  and  keen  meteorological 
obseiver.  The  remarks  that  he  made  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Bath  Gardeners'  Society  last 
week  have  therefore  a  double  value.  We 
must,  from  considerations  of  space,  omit 
the  introductory  portions,  in  which  Mr. 
Challis  dealt  with  the  well-known  facts  of 
the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  and 
cognate  matters,  and  pass  on  to  his  remarks 
on  climate  in  its  relation  to  practical  horti- 
culture. 

'■The  more  practical  side  of  this  subject 
will  be  perhaps  better  considered,  first,  with 
reference  to  the  climate  in  the  open-air; 
and  secondly  with  regard  to  the  more 
artificial,  because  comparatively  confined, 
atmosphere  of  the  hot-house. 

In  selecting  a  site  for  a  residence,  a 
gentleman  naturally  chooses  first  that  which 
he  believes  will  best  contribute  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  his  family  and  household, 
then  most  probably  he  will  have  a  thouglit 
for  horses  and  stables,  and  then  perhaps  for 
the  cows  and  the  dairy,  piggery  and  fowlery, 
and  for  his  garden,  which  last  is  frequently 
relegated  to  a  position  that  is  neither  suit- 
able nor  salubrious,  either  with  regard 
to  climate,  aspect,  or  soil ;  and  the  poor 
j?ardener    has    to    endeavour    to  surmount 


difficulties  over  which  he  has  little  or  no 
control  whatever.  In  olden  times,  wlien 
the  raising  of  an  efficient  water  supply  for 
garden  use  was  a  much  more  difficult  and 
expensive  operation  than  it  is  now,  there  was 
reasonable  excuse  for  gardens  being  located 
in  tlie  valleys  near  the  rivers.  Unfortu- 
nately, such  positions  are  generally  the 
most  unsuitaljle,  as  they  occupy  the  hottest, 
the  coldest,  and  the  dampest  localities— the 
hottest,  because  when  the  sun  shines  they 
are  sheltered  from  the  cooling  breezes  that 
would  otherwise  temper  its  rays  ;  the  coldest, 
because  -.vhen  the  sun  sets  the  air  near  the 
adjoining  hill  becomes  condensed,  and  by 
reason  of  its  increased  weight  is  by  the  laws 
of  gravitation  forced  down  the  sides  of  the 
hills  into  the  valleys,  whore  it  displaces  the 
warmer  and  lighter  air,  and  where  it 
remains  until  it  again  becomes  rarefied  by 
the  returning  sun.  The  valleys  are  the 
dampest  position,  because  the  vapour  rising 
from  the  rivers  becomes  condensed  by  the 
cold  air,  and  then  remains  stagnant. 

There  is  ample  evidence  of  these  facts 
almost  every  day  during  the  autumn,  winter, 
and  spring  seasons,  when  a  dense  fog  may 
be  seen  remaining  in  the  valleys,  while  the 
surrounding  hills  are  comparatively  clear 
and  sometimes  bright.  I  have  myself  fre- 
quently found  the  temperature  of  the  air  in 
a  valley  to  be  2.S'  or  30",  while  at  the  same 
time  that  of  the  aif  at  a  moderate  elevation, 
only  half  a  mile  distant,  was  40'  to  4.5".  We 
need  no  longer  wonder  that  tender  subjects 
sliould  be  destroyed  in  the  valleys  while 
similar  plants  on  the  surrounding  hills  are 
perfectly  safe  and  uninjured. 

To  choose  the  best  position  and  aspect  for 
a  garden  is  not  always  an  easy  task  without 
having  had  some  previous  meteorological 
experience  of  the  locality.  Some  experts 
choose  a  south  or  south-western  slope  at  a 
moderate  elevation  above  the  valleys,  while 
others  prefer  a  south-eastern  slope.  Those 
who  favour  the  former  position  say  that  the 
latter  is  subject  to  the  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  l3y  being  exposed  to  the  ill- 
effects  of  the  early  morning  sun  after  a 
severe  frost,  while  the  advocates  of  a  south- 
eastern slope,  especially  the  fruit  growers, 
assert  that  the  fierce  south-westerly  gales 
are  more  to  be  feared  than  spring  frost.  I 
am  rather  in  favour  of  the  latter  view,  espe- 
pecially  if  an  efficient  protection  by  trees  be 
afforded  against  north-east  winds  during  the 
spring  season.  I  should  prefer  to  risk  losing 
a  few  exposed  buds  by  frost  in  spring  than 
have  to  endure  the  chance  and  disappoint- 
ment of  seeing  a  full  crop  of  fruit  swept  off 
the  trees  by  a  few  hours'  fierce  gale  in 
autumn. 

The  climate  of  a  garden  may  be  greatly 
improved  by  the  erection  of  suitable  brick 
walls,  also  by  planting  Yew,  Hornbeam, 
or  Holly  hedges,  which  not  only  serve  to 
break  the  force  of  wind,  but  also  tend  to 
lessen  the  excessive  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  tender  plants  by  cold  currents  of  air. 
It  is,  however,  the  providing  of  well-built 
garden  walls,  permanently  coped  with  glass 
and  protected  in  front  during  the  early  and 
late  spring  frost  months  with  three  or  four 
thicknesses  of  ordinary  Strawberry  netting, 
that  should  be  the  acme  of  the  gardener's 
ambition  with  respect  to  fruit-tree  cultiva- 
tion. Such  structures  are  not  only  compa- 
ratively economical,  but  they  also  at  all  times 
supply  just  the  amount  of  protection  required 


to  guaid  the  trees  from  frost  and  also  from 
intense  sun  -  heat.  From  such  structures, 
where  the  trees  are  judiciously  cultivated, 
lioth  with  respect  to  the  roots  as  well  as 
the  branches,  and  where  the  walls  are  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  trees,  the  crop,  I  may 
safely  say,  never  fails,  for  in  the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  disastrous  year  1903  I  saw  such 
structures  well  furnished  with  an  abundance 
of  every  kind  of  fruit,  whilst  in  the  open 
garden  and  orchard  not  a  single  respectable 
dish  could  be  found  or  obtained. 

Protection  from  extreme  cold,  intense 
sun-heat,  excessive  evaporation  and  noc- 
turnal radiation  should,  I  venture  to  think, 
exercise  the  gardener's  mind  to  a  much 
greater  'degree  than  it  has  done  hitherto. 
We  should  Ijear  in  mind  that  the  radiating 
force  of  the  sun's  rays,  also  the  nocturnal 
radiation  force  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  is  much  greater  in  this  latitude  than 
it  is  in  more  temperate  or  even  tropical 
regions,  and  as  we  cultivate  plants  and 
trees  chiefly  obtained  from  warmer  climates 
than  our  own,  this  practice  of  protection 
cannot  be  sufficiently  emphasised.  That 
the  radiating  force  of  the  sun's  rays  is  much 
greater  in  this  latitude  than  it  is  under  the 
Equator  has,  I  think,  been  fully  verified  by 
meteorologists  of  exceptional  repute. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  radiating 
force  of  the  sun  in  the  tropics  seldom 
exceeds  2.5'  to  30°,  whereas  in  this 
country  it  is  frequently  as  much  as  4.5^ 
and  50'-',  and  even  60°  and  6.5°.  The  greatest 
force  often  occurs  during  the  late  spring, 
and  if  accompanied,  as  is  often  the  case,  by 
a  low  atmospheric  temperature,  the  exces- 
sive evaporation  that  takes  place  under 
such  conditions  is  exceedingly  detrimental 
to  the  tender  fruit  blossoms  and  foliage,  as 
also  to  tender  plants  where  unprotected, 
for  instead  of  there  being  present  in  the 
atmosphere  (iO  or  TO  per  cent,  of  moisture, 
which  is  the  amount  they  require,  it  may 
be  reduced  to  10  or  even  .5  per  cent.,  which 
must,  if  of  long  duration,  most  certainly 
prove  fatal.  Under  such  circumstances 
protection  is  not  only  necessary  to  fruit- 
trees,  but  it  is  equally  so  to  tender  plants 
and  seedlings  in  the  open  garden,  especially 
to  those  that  have  been  recently  trans- 
planted. The  shelter  of  a  garden-mat  or 
similar  material  suspended  a  few  inches 
above  the  plants  so  as  to  avoid  contact  with 
them,  and  to  enclose  a  still  body  of  air 
underneath,  will  almost  certainly  guard 
them  from  injury.  Similar  protection  is 
equally  if  not  more  essential  to  guard 
tender  plants  from  the  destructive  effect  of 
nocturnal  radiation. 

When  after  a  bright,  sunny  day  the  sun 
has  disappeared,  the  surface  of  the  ground 
on  a  calm,  cold  night  radiates  its  heat  into 
the  atmosphere  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
often  becomes  several  degrees  colder  than 
the  air  immediately  above  it,  so  that  even 
in  midsummer  plants  growing  close  to  the 
ground  are  liable  to  be  frozen,  while  the 
temperature  of  the  air  4  feet  above  is  4°  or 
even  6    higher. 

Meteorologists  account  for  the  compara- 
tively weak  sun  power  in  the  tropics  with 
that  in  this  country  by  saying  that  it  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  cooling  effect  of  the  much 
larger  volume  of  vapour  that  is  always 
present  there,  and  more  especially  to  the 
cooling  efl'ect  of  the  extremely  elastic  con- 
dition of  that  vapour,  which  simply  means 
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that  by  a  peculiar  jet  most  wonderful  law 
of  Nature  the  sun  itself  creates  a  limit  to 
its  own  destructive  power?,  otherwise  in  the 
tropics  vegetation  would  in  a  few  seconds  he 
destroyed  by  its  perpendicular  rays. 

With  regard  to  the  more  artificial  climate 
of  the  hothouse,  which  is  a  sul>jfct  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  importance,  although 
it  is  not  unattended  with  difficulties, 
yet  it  is  much  more  under  the  gardener's 
control  than  is  the  climate  in  the  open-air. 
Gardeners,  speaking  generally,  study  and 
observe  one  element  of  climate  only — viz., 
heat.  The  thermometer  is  to  them  the 
only  index  to  the  climate  they  are  so 
desirous  to  provide  and  maintain.  Such 
sticklers  are  they,  and  so  precise  as  to 
this  element,  that  the  young  gardener  in 
charge  had  far  better  never  have  been  born 
than  allow  the  thermometer  to  rise  one 
degree  higher  or  sink  one  degree  lower  than 
the  prescribed  limit. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  tropical 
regions,  whence  the  inmates  of  our 
hot-houses  are  derived,  the  temperature  is 
much  more  equable  than  we  in  our  variable 
climate  can  possibly  hope  to  ensure  for 
them.  If  this  be  true  with  regard  to 
temperature,  it  is  equally  or  even  more  so 
with  regards  to  atmosjiheric  moisture.  This 
element  therefore  should  be  regulated  with 
the  same  care  and  the  same  scientific 
precision  as  that  of  temperature. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  alternate 
periods  of  growth  and  rest  are  essential  tj 
the  welfare  of  the  occupants  of  the  hot- 
house, and  the  temperature  is  again 
carefully  regulated  to  that  end,  but  not  so 
with  the  atmospheric  moisture.  Water  is 
thrown  indiscriminately  about  the  paths 
and  walls,  while  at  other  times  they  are 
allowed  to  become  too  dry,  and  the  results 
are  often  visible  by  the  plants  becoming 
spotted  and  diseased  on  the  one  hand,  and 
and  shrivelled  on  the  other. 

The  atmosphere  in  the  tropics  during  the 
growing  seasons  is  always  highly  charged 
with  moisture,  seldom  less  than  from 
75  per  cent.,  and  occasionally  100  per  cent.; 
whereas  in  our  hot-houses,  as  at  present 
managed,  the  amount  of  moisture  would,  if 
tested  with  the  hygrometer,  often  be  found 
as  low  as  60  or  even  50  per  cent,  for 
hours  together.  During  the  resting  periods 
in  the  tropics  the  plants  are  sulijeoted  to 
lengthened  and  excessive  dryness  by  day, 
but  as  a  rule  in  our  hot-houses  through  the 
■winter  or  resting  season  the  atmosphere  is 
kept  even  damper  than  it  is  at  midsummer. 
It  need  then  be  no  longer  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  plants  which  depend  to  such  a 
large  degree  during  the  growing  seasons  on  a 
specific  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  for 
their  sustenance,  and  also  during  their 
resting  seasons  on  a  specific  amount  of  dry- 
ness in  the  air  during  the  day  for  their 
solidifications,  should  so  often  dwindle  and 
die  under  the  unsuitable,  ill-regulated,  and 
unnatural  climate  that  is  too  often  pro- 
vided for  them. 

IB  It  may  be  said,  "  Why  trouble  about  these 
theoretical  scientific  questions  when  good 
results  can  be  produced  by  old-fashioned 
practical  gardeners  without  them?"'  Does 
this  remark  refer  to  the  old-fashioned  prac- 
tical man  who  one  frosty  morning  was  asked 
by  his  anxious  master  if  the  thermometer 
in  the  Orchid-house  was  all  right,  replied, 
"  Yaas,  meister,  he  be  all  right  now  ;  he  wur 


a  bit  low  this  yer  morning,  but  I  blowid  on 
un,  and  soon  fetched  un  up  to  scratch"? 
Or  does  it  allude  to  the  successful,  prac- 
tical gardener,  who  is  a  keen  observer, 
a  plodding,  parsevering,  methodical  man, 
who  works  to  some  extent  scientifically, 
without  properly  understanding  the  theory 
or  groundwork  of  his  practice  ?  Why,  allow 
me  to  ask,  are  English  artizms  inferior  ts 
the  French  in  designing,  and  the  Germans 
in  finishing  of  manufactured  goods  ? 
Simply  because  we  as  a  nation  are  just  a 
little  too  practical,  and  somewhat  defi- 
cient in  theoretical,  scientific,  and  technical 
knowledge,  compared  with  our  continental 
rivals. 


montlig  or  more.  It  is  worthy  of  a  place- 
imder  glass,  and  will  make  a  good  mass  if  planted 
in  a  cool  greenlioasB  where  the  sun's  rays  wiU 
reaoh  it.  E.  J.  Allard,  Botanic  Garden,  Camhridcie. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 


APPLIANCES  TO  PREVENT  "  DEIP." 
I  THINK  stiU  greater  improvements  iusash-baxs 
are  possi'ole  than  those  prejiared  by  Mr. 
Brewer,  p.  8G,  and  Mr.  Tallack,  p.  13S  [which 
were  appliances  for  preventing  '■  drip ''  in  houses 
already  erected.  Ed.].  I  send  you  figures  repre- 
senting sash-bars  such  as  have  been  employed  for 


Fig.  C5.— thuxbebgia  n.^talensis  geowing  in  the  Cambridge  botanic  garden, 
colour  of  flowers  pale  blue. 


Practical  knowledge  is  excellent,  but 
when  combined  with  sound  theory  it  is 
infinitely  more  so.  Above  all,  then,  gar- 
deners should  adopt  as  their  guide  through 
life  an  open  hand,  open  eyes,  open  ears, 
open  mouth,  open  mind,  and,  list  though 
not  least,  an  open  heart." 


THUNBEEGIA    NATALENSIS. 

This  charming  species  from  S.  Africa  is  not 
generally  known  to  be  hardy,  but  it  can  be 
grown  out-of-doors  in  the  south  and  midland 
counties  if  provided  with  a  sheltered  position  and 
protection  afforded  by  some  rough  litter  placed 
about  its  crown  during  severe  winter  weather. 
The  photograph  reproduced  at  fig.  G5  was  taken 
last  August  and  represents  a  plant  in  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  growing  against  a 
wall  of  a  cool  greenhouse  facing  to  the  soufch-'east, 
a  position  it  has  occupied  for  several  years.  The 
plant  grows  about  3  feet  high,  and  is  very  pretty 
during  the  summer  when  studded  with  its  pale- 
bUxe  flowers,  which  have  a  rich  yellow  tube.  It 
is  figured  in  tlie  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  5082.  A 
succession  of  flowers  is  maintained  for  about  two 


many  years  past  in  America,  and  are  now  in 
common  use  in  Germany  and  other  countries. 
Even  here,  in  Sweden,  we  have  commenced  to 
use  them,  but  have  hitherto  had  to  get  them 
made  by  hand,  as  the  mills  have  not  found  cus- 
tomers enough  to  induce  them  to  change  their 
machines,  or  construct  machines  for  this  special 
work.  That  will  not  be  the  case  in  England  ;  if 
nurserymen  or  gardeners  demand  a  new  model 
they  will  get  it  at  once.  I  need  not  say  much 
about  the  great  advantages  of  this  sash-bai- — 
they  are  apparent  to  anyone.  From  a  saw-mill 
they  should  be  obtainable  at  the  same  price  as. 
the  plain  ones  without  grooves.  Perhaps  some 
nurserymen  and  market  gardeners  will  say  that 
drip  is  of  no  consequence;  but  I  never  saw  a, 
figure  in  The  American  Flmist  of  large  Eose  and 
Carnation  -  growing  establishments  in  America- 
which  has  not  shown  grooved  sash-bars.  There 
may  be  more  "  drip "  in  .\merica  becarrse  of  the 
harder  winters  and  consequently  more  firing  ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  demand  for  such  a  bar  in 
Eagland.  M.P.,Junhiping,Stccden.  [The  drawings 
enclosed  by  our  correspondent  represent  similar 
grooved  sash-bars  to  those  figured  in  our  last 
issue,  p.  1 J5,  and  can  only  be  used  for  new  houses 
or  when  re-roofing  old  ones.  Er>.]. 


Hakoii  1*.  lOOn.l 
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Seed  Paceiko. 
In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  February  11,  1905, 
on  p.  90,  there  appeared  a  short  article  on  "  Seed 
Packing"  hy  Mr.  William  "Watson,  of  the  Eoyal 
■Oardens,  Kew.  Mr.  Watson  recommended  moist 
-cocoa-nut  fibre  as  packing  for  the  transportation  of 
seeds  which  lose  their  vitality  on  drying.  There 
■are  many  seeds  which  belong  to  this  class,  and 
the  method  recommended  by  Mr..  Watson  is  a 
.most  eicelleut  one. 

Further,  Mr.  Watson  says :  "  For  seeds  gene- 
rally I  know  of  nothing  better  than  paper  packets 
or  calico  bags  ;  and  the  more  moisture  there  is  in 
the  seeds  themselves  when  thus  packed  the 
better.  Hermetically  sealed  tins  or  bottles  should 
never  be  used."  Carefully  -  conducted  experi- 
ments have  given  results  which  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  set  forth  by  Mr.  Watson.  By 
far  the  vast  majority  of  seeds  retain  their  vitality 
(the  better  the  more  thoroughly  they  are  dried. 
Seeds  put  up  in  paper  packets  or  cloth  bags  may 
t-emain  germinahle  for  a  number  of  years  it  krpt 
in  a  dry  climate  ;  on  the  other  hand,  seeds  put 
up  in  the  same  manner,  and  sent  to  places  having 
<n^arm,  moist  climates,  deteriorate  very  rapidly. 
But  in  all  cases,  excei)ting  the  special  kinds  of 
^eeds  which  lose  their  vitality  on  becoming  di-y, 
the  best  results  are  obtained  when  seeds  are  care- 
fully dried  and  packed  in  hermetically  sealed 
<3ontainers.  When  prepared  in  this  manner  the 
seeds  must  be  dried  at  a  temperature  slightly 
iiigher  than  any  degree  of  heat  to  which  the 
-sealed  containers  will  be  subjected.  Seeds  pre- 
pared ia  this  way  will  remain  viable  in  any 
climate.  This  applies  particularly  to  agricultural 
and  garden  seeds  of  the  temperate  regions.  Many 
seedsmen  now  use  the  hermetically  sealed  cin- 
^ainers  for  the  transportation  of  seeds,  especially 
4hose  which  are  sent  to  tropical  and  subtropical 
■countries. 

The  following  data,  taken  from  a  long  series  of 
experiments,  will  show  the  advisability  of  care- 
fully drying  seeds  and  packiug  in  air-tight 
-containers  to  guard  against  the  entrance  of  any 
moisture : — 

Cabbage  and  Onion  seed  stored  at  Mobile, 
Alabama,  for  131  days,  from  December  20,  1901, 
to  April  30,  1902,  in  paper  packages  and  in  sealed 
bottles  respectively,  showed  the  following  germi- 
nation : — Cabbage  from  the  envelope,  00  per  cent. ; 
from  the  bottle,  SI  per  cent. ;  Onion  seed  from  the 
■envelope,  19  5  per  cent.  ;  from  the  bottle,  8G  per 
■cent.  (See  Bulletin  58,  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
■dustry,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  "The 
%^itality  and  Germination  of  Seeds.") 

Unj^ublished  data  are  as  follows:  —  Onion  seeds 
■from  paper  packages,  after  being  stored  one  year 
in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  germinated  only  -1  per 
■cent.,  while  seed  from  sealed  bottles  germinated 
■87  per  cent.  The  same  from  Puerto  Principe, 
■Cuba,  gave  0  per  cent,  and  82  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. Lettuce  seed  stored  one  year  in  Manila, 
Philippine  Islands,  germinated  0  per  cent,  and 
■do  per  cent,  respectively ;  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
■0  per  cent,  and  94  per  cent,  respectively  from  the 
■envelopes  and  bottles.  The  greatest  factor  in 
causing  the  loss  of  vitality  in  seeds  of  the  field  or 
■^■arden  is  moisture.  J.  W.  T.  Duvel,  U.S.  Deparl- 
jnent  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C ,  V.S.A. 


PLANT    PORTKAITS. 

Nk'otiax.\   Sandeh.k    x,   limic  dc    VHortiadlnrc 
'Bchie,  February. 

AimuTus  Unedo,   Rcvve    dc    V Hnrtir.uUurc   Bcf'jc, 
'February. 

MUSA       PARADISIACA       lUrBEA,      EcruC       ffortiro/c, 

IFebruary. 

Haonolia  hvi'Olel'ca,  MiHeilnMim  dcr  Deuischen 
.  Dcndrolor/ischcn  Gcsclbeluift,  1004. 

EupnORETA  (POINSEITIA)  PULCHKIUUiMA  Pr.KNISSHIA, 

a  variety  in  wliicli  the  coloured  bracts  are  increased  in 
tnimbcr  tliougb  diiuiuished  in  size,  Lc  Jardin,  March  5. 


KEW    NOTES. 

Crocus  Malti. — Whilst  the  genus  Crocus  con- 
tains upwards  of  seventy  distinct  species,  there 
are  scarcely  more  than  a  dozen  in  general  culti- 
vation. The  forms  of  C.  aureus,  C.  biflorus,  C. 
nudiflorrrs,  C  sativus,  C.  vernus,  and  C.  versicolor 
are  the  most  common.  Of  all  these  species 
there  are  numerous  forms  and  garden  varieties, 
which  in  size  and  colouring  of  their  flowers  are 
greatly  in  advance  of  the  types,  and  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  Crocuses  used  for  planting  in 
beds.  The  flowering  period  of  the  different 
species  varies  considerably,  and  by  selecting 
these  a  succession  of  flowers  may  be  had  from 
October  until  May. 

At  the  time  of  writing  many  of  the  slopes  and 
mounds  at  Kew  present  a  lovely  sight  with 
various  species  and  varieties  of  Crocus  and  other 
bulbs,  and  these  will  be  followed  shortly  by 
Narcissus.  Uyacinths,  Tulips,  io.  This  style  of 
gardening  has  been  a  feature  at  Kew  in  spring 
for  many  years  past. 

For  the  decoration  of  the  cool  greenhouse  or  of 
the  alpine-house  many  of  the  choicer  sorts   are 


Fly.  6t5.-CKCcrs  malyi. 

adapted,  especially  if  grown  in  shallow  pans.  No 
species  of  Crocus  should,  however,  be  subjected  to 
any  artificial  heat  during  the  growing  season. 
This  is  a  frequent  Ciuse  of  the  malformation  of 
the  flowers  when  they  are  grown  in  pots  and  pans 
under  glass ;  another  effect  is  to  cause  the 
damping-off  of  the  flowers  before  they  reach 
maturity.  A  porous  compost  of  good  turfy  loam, 
leaf-mould  and  sand,  with  abundance  of  drainage 
material,  is  the  best  for  culture  in  pots,  &o.,  and 
the  earlier  the  bulbs  are  obtained  in  the  autumn 
and  potted-up,  the  better  they  will  thrive,  as 
many  species  emit  roots  shortly  after  the  fall  of 
the  leaf. 

The  illustration  of  C.  Malyi  (6g.  Cfi)  shows 
what  a  lovely  effect  may  be  obtained  from  this 
species  when  treated  in  this  manner.  C.  Malyi 
was  discovered  about  sixty  years  ago  by  the  late 
Herr  Maly  on  Monte  Vermay  and  Monte  Orjen  in 
Dalmatia,  at  an  altitude  of  7,0C0  feet,  and  was 
named  in  compliment  to  its  discoverer  by 
Professor  Visiani,  who  described  it  in  the  supple- 
ment to  the  Mora  Vahnalica.  It  is  well  figured 
in  Maw's  Monograph  of  the  Genus  Crocus,  t.  l.S, 
also  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  7590.  The 
flowers  rise  to  a  height  of  2  to  4-  inches  above  the 
soil,  and  are  almost  pure  white  when  grown 
under  glass,  but  develop  a  slight  tinge  of  purple 
on  the  outside  of  the  lubo  when  grown  in  the 
open.  The  tube  is  2  to  3  inches  in  length  from 
the  ovary  to  the  throat,  and  of  a  dull  yellow 
colour.  The  throat,  anthers,  pistil,  and  style  are 
of  a  deep  orange  colour,  the  large  and  prominent 
style  being  divided  into  a  spreading  mass  of 
slightly  divided  stigmata. 


The  sheathing  -  leaves  are  six  to  seven  in 
number,  scarious,  and  one-half  to  2  inches  in 
length.  The  proper  leaves  are  four  or  five  in 
number,  appearing  with  the  flowers,  and  barely 
reaching  to  the  throat  at  the  time  of  flowering, 
elongating  after  the  flowers  are  over  to  a  length 
of  about  15  inches.  C.  Malyi  flowers  under 
cultivation  during  the  month  of  March.  C.  P. 
Rajjill. 

COLEUS    SHIEENSIS. 

This  is  a  species  from  British  Central  Africa* 
now  flowering  in  the  Begonia-house.  It  is, 
I  believe,  the  first  time  it  has  bloomed  under 
cultivation.  The  seeds  were  sent  to  Kew  by 
Mr.  J.  McClounie  at  the  same  time  as  the  recently- 
flowered  and  much  admired  Plectranthus  crassus. 
The^seeds  germinated  freely,  the  seedlings  being 
very  sturdy  and  freegrowing,  and  so  far  as  the 
plant  has  been  tested  it  appears  to  be  even  more 
robust  in  habit  than  the  popular  Coleus  thyr- 
soidens,  which  was  introduced  from  the  same 
district.  The  plant  now  in  flower  is  a  specimen 
aborrt  2^-  feet  in  height  and  about  the  same 
measurement  in  diameter,  nearly  every  one  of  the 
numerous  branches  having  a  fine  inflorescence. 
The  square  stems  are  thickly  dotted  with  dark- 
red  spots,  the  opposite,  decirssate  leaves  having 
a  stout  petiole  2  to  2|  inches  in  length ;  the 
blade  of  the  leaf  is  cordate  in  form,  with 
a  coarsely  crenate  margin,  the  largest  leaves 
measuring  4^  inches  in  length  by  3  inches 
in  breadth.  They  possess  a  very  strong 
and  rather  pleasant  scent.  The  inflorescences 
are  developed  terminally,  and  have  an  average 
length  of  6  inches,  and  are  2  inches  in  diameter. 
The  large  labiate  flowers  are  of  two  shades  of 
blue,  the  prominent  lower  lip  being  very  dark- 
blue  and  the  upper  and  smaller  lip  being  of  a 
lighter  shade.  Owing  to  the  whorled  nature  of 
the  inflorescence  a  continuous  sujjply  of  fresh 
flowers  is  maintained,  and  there  are  often  as  many 
as  thirty  to  forty  fully  expanded  blossoms  on  each 
inflorescence.  The  plant  under  notice  has  been 
in  flower  for  five  weeks,  and  stiU  has  a  profusion 
of  fresh  blooms.  This  new  introduction  cannot 
claim  to  excel  the  merits  of  C.  thyrsoideus,  but  it 
is  a  really  first-rate  companion  plant,  with  much 
to  recommend  it  to  the  gardener.  The  cultiva- 
tion necessary  is  similar  to  that  afforded  C. 
thyrsoideus. 

Maxillaeia  ochrolecca,  Lodd. 
A  well-flowered  plant  of  this  pretty  Brazilian 
species  is  now  a  feature  of  the  Cattleya-house. 
The  fiowers  are  borne  on  slender  scapes  of  from 
4  to  G  inches  in  length ;  there  are  usually  about 
six  produced  on  either  side  of  the  pseudo-bulbs 
The  petals  and  sepals  are  white.  The  lip  is 
yellow,  and  rather  small.  Unlike  many  species 
of  Maxillaria,  this  one  is  very  sweetly  scented. 

Oncidium  dicheomuji,  Rolfe. 
This  very  distinct  and  delightful  Peruvian 
species  is  also  flowering  in  the  Cattleya^house, 
where  it  has  made  a  bright  display  for  the  past 
three  weeks.  The  growth  is  similar  to  that  of  a 
small  Odontoglossum  crispum,  with  narrow  leaves 
varying  in  length  from  G  inches  to  a  foot.  It 
produces  its  spikes  very  freely ;  they  are  rather 
slender,  flexuose,  and  generally  from  2  to  3  feet 
in  length.  The  flowers  .are  rather  sparsely 
arranged  on  the  inflorescence,  each  carrying  from 
ten  to  twenty.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  about 
half  an  inch  in  length,  and  very  curiously 
coloured,  probably  a  reddish-brown  would  best 
describe  it.  The  lip  has  a  diiimeter  of  1  inch, 
golden-yellow  in  colour.   IF.  H.,  A'oit',  February  27. 


Grafting  the  Pink  on  the  Saponaria.— 
M.  PoiitArLT  advocates  this  practice  as  a  means 
of  securing  it  against  the  attacks  of  the  Fusarium 
fungus.  The  scions  of  the  Pink  are  grafted  in 
spring  or  autumn  on  the  root-stock  of  the 
Saponariii,  the  buds  of  which  are  removed. 
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NOTES   FEOM  AN    ISLE  WORTH 
GARDEN. 

The  past  year  was  not  noticeable  for  any  great 
climatic  vagaries,  and  was  fairly  satisfactory 
from  a  gardener's  point  of  view.  The  fruit  crop 
was  generally  good. 

New  Plants   Eaised  in  this  Gaeden   and 
Floweeing  foe  the  I'iest  Time  in  1904, 

Hippeastruvi  (hyb.)  auUcum  ;<  vittatum. — One 
of  these  hybrids  produced  a  colour  sport  of  an 
amethystine-rose  "  self,"  which  I  have  never 
previously  seen  in  the  genus. 

Hippeastrnm  "  Aulic  Chief"  [aulicum  x  "Indian 
Chief"]. — A  beautiful  cross  bi-coloured  in  green 
and  red. 

Hippeast7-um  hyb.  Mandevilli  [vittatum  x 
equestre  major]. — A  quaint  and  brilliantly-marked 
hybrid. 

Hippeastrum  hyb.  aidictrc  [aulicum  X  eques- 
tre]. — Not  so  beautiful  as  either  parent. 

Nerine  hyb.  Zoroasteri  [pudica  ;■:  corusca]. — A 
fine  hybrid,  fairly  intermediate  between  the 
parents,  carrying  a  dozen  flowers  on  a  tall  scape. 

Nerine  hort.  "  Qaimini."  —  This  is  an  erect 
flowering  form  belonging  to  the  sarniensis  section, 
and  is  the  largest-flowered  Nerine  I  have.  It 
bears  about  ten  flowers  to  the  umbel,  of  a  bright 
pink  colour  keeled  throughout  with  red,  each 
flower  2  inches  across. 

Cineraria  "  Noel." — A  light  pink  self  and 
pleasing. 

Canna  (hort,)  ■'  Sorata." — Crozy  type.  Bright 
scarlet,  erect  and  floriferous. 

Notes  on  some  Plants  New  to  this   Garden. 

Anemone  grivca  bicolor. — This  is  a  glorious 
plant  for  the  Alpine-house,  but  is  useless  in  the 
open  near  London. 

Canna  (hort.)  "  Prof.  Troube." — Flaccida  type. 
Flowers  striped  red  and  yellow,  foliage  purple. 

C.  (hort.)  "Roma." — Flaccida  type.  A  very 
fine  form,  with  extra  large  yellow  and  orange 
fiowers. 

C.  {hort.)  "  Austria"  and  "  W.  Beck." — Flaccida 
type.     Flowers  yellow  and  red. 

C.(hort.)  "  Parthenope." — Flaccidatype.  Tawny- 
red  flowers. 

These,  four  Canuas  were  kindly  sent  from  the 
garden  of  Messrs.  Dammann,  of  Naples. 

Iris  Milesi. — From  the  temperate  zone  of  the 
Himalayas.  Takes  somewhat  after  chinensis  in 
general  aspect,  but  the  flowers  are  purplish  and 
whitish,  and  inodorous.  It  does  well  with  me, 
either  as  a  conservatory  plant  or  in  the  open,  and 
has  lived  through  three  winters  quite  unpro- 
tected. The  fruit  is  generically  typical,  con- 
taining about  fourteen  brown,  wrinkled,  nearly 
spherical  seeds  with  minute  acute  tip. 

Clematis  "  La  France  "  {hort.)  is  a  plant  of  fine 
constitution,  is  a  decided  improvement  on  all  the 
older  blue  forms,  and  is  second  to  none  in 
intensity  of  colour. 

C.  Ecnryi  I  regai'd  as  the  best  pure  white.  It 
seeds  freely  with  me. 

Lobelia  tenuior  I  have  grown  for  three  years. 
It  is  a  charming  plant  for  the  conservatory,  and 
should  be  sown  in  September  to  produce  the  best 
effect  the  following  summer. 

Taeious  Plant  Notes. 
The  value  of  ornamental  Vines  for  conservatory 
work  is  not  generally  recognised.  For  instance 
the  old  V.  heterophylla  variegata  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best  foliage  plants  in  cultivation. 
Vitis  Coignetiie,  which  rarely  colours  well  out- 
side in  our  damp  autumns,  is  a  glorious  sight  in 
pots,  and  even  the  common  V.  Veitchii  (Ampel- 
opsis)  is  quite  worth  growing  for  autumn  decor- 
ation of  the  cool-house  or  veranda. 

Two  lovely  little  plants  for  decorative  work  in 
the  dwelling-house  are  Pellionia  Daveauana  and 


Saxifraga  sarmentosa.  tricolor,  the  former  of 
which  will  stand  a  long  time  in  a  room,  not 
minding  the  comparative  absence  of  light. 

Some  of  the  best  Roses  among  recent  introduc- 
tions are  climbing  "Caroline  Testout"  (pink), 
"  Frau  Karl  Druschki  "  (white),  and  the  Hybrid 
Teas,  "  Augustin  Guinoisseau  "  (blush),  and  "  G. 
Nabonnand  "  (cream). 

Those  who  class  Cypellaccerulea  as  synonymous 
with  C.  plumbea  are  in  error.  The  former  bears 
many  (or  several)  flowers  from  the  apex  of  the 
same  flowering  stem ;  the  latter  carries  but  a 
single  flower.  C.  plumbea  reproduces  itself  quite 
true  from  seed,  with  but  slight  colour-variations ; 
the  seedlings  flower  in  four  years  after  sowing. 

Amaryllis  Belladonna  rarely  flowers  in  the  open 
ground  (that  is  away  from  a  wall)  in  the  London 
district,  but  last  September,  of  ten  bulbs  which 
have  grown  for  several  years  under  some  Poplars, 
every  one  flowered.  Probably  owing  to  the 
Poplars  drawing  all  the  moisture  from  the  soil, 
the  bulbs  ripened. 

Crinums  in  the  open. — Only  C.  Powelli  and  C. 
Moorei  flowered  well  in  IQO-l,  but  C.  yemense 
flowered  well  under  a  wall. 

Agapanthus  umbellatus  and  Varieties. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  held  that  all  the  Agapanthi 
(recorded  at  the  time  '  he  last  dealt  with  this 
genus)  were  varieties  of  one  species,  so  that  in 
his  view  the  genus  was  at  that  time  classed  as 
monotypic. 

I  have  examined  several  forms  sent  me  from 
various  sources  under  the  names  umbellatus, 
Leichtlini,  and  Mooreanus  (two  colours),  and  I 
have  raised  seedlings  on  the  forms  called 
umbellatus  and  Mooreanus  [vide  "Notes  from 
Isleworth "  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  March  21, 
1903,  p.  181]  without  being  able  to  discern  any 
specific  differences  between  t-hem. 

Mooreanus  is  more  inclined  to  be  deci- 
duous than  the  rest,  and  probably  for  this 
reason  may  be  left  undisturbed  at  the  base  of  a 
south  wall  or  in  other  favoured  positions.  In 
such  places  it  will  flower  in  July,  not  more  than 
a  week  later  than  plants  which  have  been  housed 
during  the  winter. 

What  I  have  as  the  type  (umbellatus)  is  cer- 
tainly a  much  finer  plant  than  is  generally  seen 
under  this  name,  but  my  plants  are  very  gene- 
rously treated,  and  have  grown  into  "  specimens." 
The  same  is  also  true  of  the  variety  Leichtlini, 
and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  the 
descriptions  annexed. 

Umbellatus  and  Leichtlini  are  splendid  decora- 
tive plants  for  the  lawn.  Mooreanus  is  no  use  for 
this  purpose,  but  makes  a  good  cut-fiower  for  vases. 

Comparative  Description.  —  The  leaf -stem  is 
about  3  inches  long  in  the  type,  longer  in 
Leichtlini  and  shorter  in  Mooreanus.  The 
number  of  leaves  to  each  flowering  stem  is 
fourteen,  sometimes  more  in  Leichtlini.  The 
maximum  width  of  the  fully  grown  leaf  is 
2  J  inches,  but  is  much  less  in  Mooreanus,  which 
in  some  cases  has  leaves  only  -1  inch  wide.  The 
length  of  the  mature  leaves  is  a  to  31  feet,  a  foot 
more  in  Leichtlini,  and  rather  less  in  Mooreanus. 
The  span  of  the  umbel  reaches  a  foot  in  Leichtlini, 
is  an  inch  less  in  umbellatus,  or  only  7  inches  in 
Mooreanus.  The  depth  of  the  umbel  is  about  an 
inch  less  than  the  span,  but  in  Mooreanus  the 
umbel  is  not  more  than  4  inches  deep.  The 
number  of  flowers  in  the  largest  umbels  varies 
from  100  to  nearly  150  in  the  case  of  umbellatus, 
and  to  nearly  200  in  Leichtlini  (see  below).  In 
colour  my  umbellatus  is  the  most  decided  blue, 
and  is  slightly  darker  than  Leichtlini.  Mooreanus 
will  flower  from  seed  in  eighteen  months,  and 
shows  great  colour  variety,  many  shades  of  blue 
and  even  pure  white  coming  from  one  blue  parent 
without  any  crossing.  The  individual  flowers  of 
my  umbellatus  are  indistinguishable  from 
Leichtlini,  but  as  a  garden  plant  it  is  distinguish- 


able by  its  greater  compactness  and  sturdiness. 
In  Mooreanus  the  whole  plant  is  smaller  and 
more  slender,  and  the  umbel  is  shallower,  and 
carries  notaVjly  fewer  flowers.  Leichtlini  carries 
from  lit;  to  189  flowers  in  the  umbel  (average 
146  flowers) ;  umbellatus  carries  from  101  to  135 
flowers  to  the  umbel  (average  118  flowers)  in  the 
case  of  really  well-grown  plants.  I  counted  the 
flowers  on  six  of  the  best  scapes  to  find  the 
average.  Mooreanus  has  fewer  flowers  than  this, 
perhaps  only  half  as  many.  A.  Worsley,  Isleworth. 


POTATO-COOKING    TEST. 

On  Tuesday,  March  7,  a  further  cooking  test  of 
Potatos  was  carried  out  at  Marks  Tey  by  Mr. 
WOliam  Deal,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  and  Mr.  W. 
Cuthbertsou  at  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co. 's  seed  farm . 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  judges  on  the 
last  occasion  expressed  a  desire  that  a  later  trial 
should  take  place  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  longer 
keeping  on  the  various  varieties  and  samples. 
Mr.  George  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  Editor  of  the 
Oardeners'  Magazine,  and  Mr.  H.  Henshaw,  of 
Cambridge  University  Experimental  Farm,  again 
judged  along  with  Mr.  Alexander  Dean. 

Specimens  for  cooking  were  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Davie  &  Co.,  Haddington ;  Messrs.  Bruce  & 
Eobhie,  Forfar  ;  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Eothesay ; 
Messrs.  T.  H.  Lincoln  ,i  Co.,  Boston;  Mr. 
E.  W.  Green,  Wisbech;  Mr.  William  Deal, 
Kelvedon ;  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham. 

Following  the  system  adopted  last  time,  points 
were  given  as  under : — 
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"s 

"i 

■3 

10 

5             ,,                
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7 
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4 

7            jj 
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5 

S            „               .'.'.'        .. 

Bute     

"4 

"4 

"3 

11 
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5 

4 

2 

11 

10            „               
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10 

11  Warrior 
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"i 

"4 

"3    11 

12           „              

Kent    

6 

13  Langworthy    

Bute     

6 

U           „              

Forfar 

8 

15           „             

E.  Lothian 

"s 

"3 

"3 

9 

10           „              

Cambridge     ... 

6 

17  Evergood         

E.  Lothian     ... 

4 

18           „              

Bute     

4 

IP           „              

Forfar 

4 

■20           „              

Lincoln 

4 

21             „                

Essex 

"2 

"2 

"i 

5 

22  Northern  Star  .. 
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4 

23            „              
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"3 

"4 

"3 

10 
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3 

25             „                
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3 

26             „                
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5 

27  The  Crofter      ... 
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0 
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5 

"3 

"2 

10 
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S 
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& 

31 
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5 

32 
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0 
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4 
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"3 
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6 
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6 

38 
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"3 
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4 
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■3 

"2 

"2 

7 
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e 
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"3 

"4 

"3 

10 

43 
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5 

44  Green's  Favourite 

.    Cambs. 

"3 

"3 

"3 

9 

45  Peacemaker     

.    M.  Lothian    ... 

3 

3 

3 

9 

46  Windsor  Castle 

Lincoln 

3 

3 

3 

9 

47  Scotch  Triunipli 

E.  Lothian     ... 

3 

3 

3 

9 

4S  Her  Majesty 

Forfar 

3 

3 

3 

9 

49  Garden  King 

Kent     

3 

3 

3 

9 

50  Cambridge  Russet    .. 

Kent     

3 

4 

3 

10 

51  Uncle  Sam       

Kent     

3 

3 

3 

9 

52  Ken's  King  Edward  . 

Kent     

2 

3 

2 

7 

The  best  dish  of  each  variety  was  left  standing 
for  twenty-four  hours  after  being  judged,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  then  examined  and  its  appear- 
ance reported  on.  Mr.  Cuthbertson  and  Mr.  Ire- 
land examined  them  all  carefully,  and  found 
Warrior,  The  Factor,  Langworthy,  Green's 
Favourite,  Peacemaker,  were  unchanged,  re- 
taining their  whiteness  and  flakiness.  The  others 
had  all  gone  oft  a  little. 
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BAMBOO  FOR  THE  GARDEN. 

Many  gardeners  have  used  Bamboo  canes  for 
staking  flowering  plants  and  small  trees,  but 
it  may  not  have  occurred  to  all  to  realise  to  how 
many  other  useful  and  artistic  purposes  Bamboo 
can  be  applied  in  the  garden.  Nature  has  pro- 
vided no  material  that  can  approach  to  the 
Bamboo  in  its  many-sided  usefulness  to  the  gar- 
dener. Strength  combined  with  lightness,  clean- 
liness, durability,  elegance  of  appearance,  and 
economy  of  cost  are  all  in  its  favour. 

Dealing  first  with  the  Bamboo  in  its  natural 
state,  or  at  least  as  regards  the  kinds  which  are 
imported  into  this  country,  the  Tonquin  cane  is 
the  most  familiar  to  gardeners.  It  grows  with  a 
smooth,  straight  stem  of  a  faint  yellow 
colour,  is  almost  of  equal  diameter  the  whole 
length,  and  nearly  solid,  weighing  much 
heavier  than  the  ordinary  hollow  Bamboo.  The 
usual  imported  lengths  are  4  feet,  5  feet,  6  feet, 
and  7  feet,  varying  in  thickness  from  ■]  inch  up 
to  f  inch ;  and  for  staking  Chrysanthemums, 
Eoses,  Dahlias,  Tomatos,  and  Carnations  there  is 
nothing  better.  Being  so  smooth,  they  do  not 
harbour  pests,  such  as  greenfly,  ic.  The  uses  of 
Bamboo,  however,  in  the  garden  extend  far  beyond 
stakes.  What  are  known  as  yellow  Bamboo 
tapers  can  be  put  to  many  uses.  These  have 
a  natural  glossy  surface,  with  knots  at  frequent 
intervals,  which  project  more  than  in  the  Tonquin 
variety.  They  can  be  purchased  in  various 
lengths,  from  about  7  feet  up  to  20  and  2i  feet 
long,  the  butt-end  varying  in  thickness  according 
to  the  length,  say  from  }  to  \\  inch.  The  tops 
taper  off  into  strong  twigs,  which  can  be  bent 
without  the  aid  of  heat,  and  are  excellent  for 
tying  Carnations.  Clusters  for  training  of  any 
height,  either  in  pots  or  in  the  ground,  are  easily 
made  by  thrusting  three  or  more  taper-twigs  into 
the  earth,  bending  the  top  and  tying  them 
together  with  galvanised  binding  wire. 

Arcades  or  rosaries  can  be  artistically  formed, 
an  example  of  which  is  illustrated  in  fig.  68, 
using  Bamboo  tapers  It  feet  long,  and  sticking 
them  about  a  foot  into  the  ground  and  the  same 
distance  apart  in  a  line  on  each  side  of  the  path 
or  walk,  and  fastening  to  them  similar  poles 
horizontally,  with  the  twig-tops  cut  off.  Such 
arcades  can  be  of  unlimited  length,  it  only  means 
extending  the  length  of  the  horizontal  canes  by 
letting  them  overlap,  and  binding  them  together 
with  galvanised  wire.  For  annual  climbing  plants 
the  structure  can  easily  be  taken  down  and  packed 
away  during  the  winter  months,  but  where  a 
permanent  arcade  is  wanted  it  is  advisable  to  tar 
the  bottoms  of  the  canes,  a  process  which  will 
materially  prolong  their  life. 

Conservatories,  greenhouses,  and  ferneries 
afford  many  opportunities  for  the  use  of  Bamboo. 
The  taper-canes  give  a  good  effect  when  used  for 
the  training  of  light-growing  plants.  As  Bamboo 
can  be  obtained  up  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  flowc  r 
and  Orchid  pots  made  of  short  lengths  are  very 
effective,  either  hung  or  stood  about  where 
desired.  The  hollow  Bamboo  just  referred 
to,  and  with  which  everyone  is  more  or  less 
familiar,  lends  itself  peculiarly  to  all  kinds  of 
flower  decoration.  At  each  joint  is  a  strong  mem- 
brane, which  divides  the  cane  into  a  number 
of  water  -  tight  cylinders,  and  these  joints  are 
practically  rot-proof 

j  By  cutting  a  series  of  holes  in  a  length  of 
Bamboo,  one  between  each  knot,  a  very  pretty 
holder  for  dried  grasses  or  cut  flowers  is  formed. 
Fig.  67  shows  the  kind  of  flower-holder  here 
described,  the  holes  being  cut  out  with  a  thin- 
bladed  saw,  and  by  making  a  nail-hole  at  the  back 
it  can  be  hung  up.  By  using  the  stouter  Bamboos 
in  this  way,  and  planting  miniature  Ferns  in  each 

I  hole,  a  very  pretty  effect  is  obtained.  For  Fern 
or  window-boxes.  Bamboo  can  be  artistically  used 
in  conjunction  with  virgin.cork.     The  canes  can 


easily  be  split  in  halves  lengthways,  and  will 
split  true,  so  that  shelving  can  be  made  more 
decorative  by  edging  the  front  with  the  Bamboo, 
fixing  it  on  with  wire  panel  pins,  taking  care  to 
always  drill  the  holes  first  with  an  ordinary 
bradawl. 

Arches,  porches,  porticos,  verandahs,  arbours, 
and  summer-houses  can,  with  a  little  practical 
knowledge,  be  easily  constructed  by  any  gar- 
dener, using   Bamboo   for   the     principal    parts. 


ORCHID   NOTES  AND   GLEANINGS. 


7.— FLOWER-HOLDEii 
OF  BA5IH00. 


The  tools  required  are  but  few  and  the  ma- 
terial inexpensive  and  very  durable,  the  chief 
thing  being  to  learn  how  to  make  a  strong 
and  neat  joint.  By  dint  of  a  little  practice 
this  can  soon  be  accomplished,  after  which  the 
scope  of  ingenuity  in  the  way  of  ideas  is 
practically  unlimited. 

The    tools    chiefly    required    are :   Easp,  fine- 
toothed  saw,  brace  and  centre-bit,  light  hammer. 


no.  us.— ARCADE   5IADE  OF  BAMBOO. 


bradawl,  and  knife  (a  pen-knife  will  do).  The 
rasps  are  distinct  from  the  ordinary  wood  rasp, 
being  deeper  in  segment — in  fact,  quite  a  semi- 
circle in  section.  These  are  sold  in  varioxis 
widths  from  -|-inch  to  l].inch  by  most  tool 
dealers.  A  1-inch  rasp  is  about  the  best  size  to 
have  for  general  purposes.  The  saw  should  be  of 
the  kind  known  as  a  "  tenon,"  or  meat  saw — a 
10-inch  need  not  cost  more  than  Is.  Sd.  S.  W.  N. 


OECHIDS  AT   FIR  GEANGE,  WEYBRIDGE. 

Orchids  are  the  principal  plants  under  glass 
in  the  gardens  of  W.  A.  Bilney,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr, 
Whitlock),  and  the  showy  Dendrobiums,  both 
species  and  hybrids,  are  the  favom-ites  among  the 
Orchids. 

The  Dendrobium  -  house  presented  recently 
literally  a  mass  of  bloom,  a  large  proportion  of  it 
being  borne  on  grand  specimens  of  Dendrobiumi 
Wardianum,  which  have  stout  pseudo-bulbs, 
many  of  them  3  to  4  feet  in  length.  This  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  Dendrobiums,  but  in  gardens 
generally  it  has  a  reputation  for  rapidly  declining 
in  vigour.  This  is  not  Mr.  Bilney's  experience, 
for  he  still  has  most  of  the  first  pla*ts  he  pur- 
chased, and  notably  the  pretty  carmine-tinted 
D.  Wardianum  "  Fir  Grange  "  variety,  for  which 
an  Award  of  Merit  was  obtained  in  1900.  Many 
handsome  varieties  were  in  bloom  when  these 
notes  were  taken,  and  also  a  plant  of  the  best  white 
form  of  D.  Wardianum  with  several  growths. 

The  varieties  of  Dendrobium  nobile  are  also 
well  represented,  including  the  best  white  forms^ 
and  still  the  best-coloured  variety,  D.  nobile 
nobilius,  in  good  specimens.  Out  of  a  recent 
importation,  however,  Mr.  Bilney  is  flowering' 
two  of  the  giganteum  type  different  in  shape  to- 
nobilius,  and  very  finely  coloured.  A  very  ht- 
teresting  specimen  of  the  old  D.  nobile  is  also  in 
the  collection,  whose  history  has  been  traced 
for  over  fifty  years.  Of  other  species  there  were 
in  flower  some  good  specimens  of  Dendrobiun> 
Findlayanum  and  D.  Brymerianum,  and  remark- 
able for  extraordinary  vigour  t^everal  plants  ot 
D.  albo-sanguineum,  some  of  the  pseudo-bulbs- 
being  considerably  more  than  1  foot  in  length, 
and  very  strong. 

Of  the  hybrids  in  bloom  were  a.  very  fine  set  of 
the  best  forms  of  D.  x  Ainsworthii,  including 
the  white  D.  x  A.  intertextum  and  D.  x  A. 
Hazleborne  variety,  for  which  Mr.  Bilney  received 
an  Award  of  Merit  in  1902  ;  a  number  of  distinct, 
forms  of  D.  X  melanodiscus,  of  which  the  variety 
Eainbow  is  the  showiest ;  good  forms  of  D.  X 
Euryalus  Apollo,  D.  n  splendidissimum,  and  I>. 
X  rubens  grandiflorum.  One  of  the  new  forms 
of  this  type  now  flowering  has  very  finely  formed 
flowers,  white  tipped  with  carmine-rose  and  with 
a  fine  claret  disc  to  the  lip  ;  D.  x  The  Pearl,  a 
very  delicately  tinted  flower  ;  forms  of  D.  X  chlo- 
rostele,  Clio,  Aspasia,  and  Lutwychianum,  all 
hybrids  of  D.  Wardianum ;  D.  x  Schneiderianum, 
D.  X  Artemis,  D.  x  Hebe,  D.  x  euosmum  leu- 
copterum,  and  several  pretty  hybrids  of  the  same 
strain  with  white  flowers  with  purple  disc  to  the 
lip,  the  best  of  which  resulted  from  D.  tortile  X 
Ainsworthii ;  the  fine  magenta-rose  D.  x  Harold, 
the  handsome  D.  >,  Thwaitesia",  one  of  the  finest  of 
yellow-petalled  Dendrobes,  and  a  great  number 
of  other  pretty  varieties.  Of  very  rare  varieties 
noted  was  a  fine  example  of  D.  Falconeri  gigan- 
teum with  large  and  finely  -  coloured  flowers, 
which  seem  to  grow  here  most  luxuriantly. 

In  the  other  houses  was  a  varied  selection  of 
good  Orchids,  with  Cypripedium  Eothschildianum 
and  some  other  Cypripediums  in  bloom  ;  also  a 
number  of  the  best  forms  of  Coilogyne  cristata, 
half-a-dozen  good  examples  of  Cymbidium  ebur- 
neum,  several  of  the  orange-scarlet  Lielia  harpo- 
phylla,  a  bright  group  of  La^ia  anceps,  some  good 
Lycaste  Skinneri,  La'lia  x  Mrs.  Gratrix,  and 
several  other  showy  kinds,  including  a  very 
finely-coloured  form  of  Cattleya  Triana;. 

The  cool-houses,  a  small  range  in  two  divisions, 
have  been  more  recently  completed  than  the  other 
Orchid-houses,  and  the  specimens  of  OJontoglos- 
sum  crispum,  obtained  out  of  recent  importations, 
are  mostly  unflowered,  biit  are  fast  approaching 
the  flowering  stage.  A  few  plants  of  O.  crispum, 
O.   triumphans,   O.   Eossii,   O.   pulchellum,   &c.. 
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were  in  flower,  but  the  main  show  of  bloom  in  the 
-cool-houses  was  a  number  of  good  specimens  of 
the  old  form  of  Cjpripedium  insigne  sylhetense, 
which  is  still  a  very  distinct  and  free-blooming 
kind,  and  one  of  the  easiest  to  grow  of  green- 
house plants.  Moreover,  ifc  lasts  a  very  long 
time  in  flower.  J.  O'B. 

Gentokchis  pumila. 
This  is  the  name  given  by  Schlechter  to  an 
Orchid  which  at  one  time  or  another  has  been 
included  under  Dendrobium,  Bulbophyllum,  and 
Polystachya.  It  is  a  pretty  little  species  which 
encircles  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  the  Congo 
•district,  and  which  has  flowered  in  the  Brussels 
Botanic  Garden  and  in  the  Colonial  Garden  at 
Laeken,  where  also  another  Congolese  Orchid, 
Polystacha  polychsete,  has  produced  its  flowers. 
Neither  plant  is  sufficiently  showy  to  attract  the 
notice  of  Orchid  growers  in  general.  They  are 
figured  in  the  last  number  of  the  Bevue  de 
i' Horticulture  Beige. 

Dendkobium  fimbeiatum  oculatdm. 
A  healthy  specimen  of  this  beautiful  species  is 
now  flowering  in  the  large  conservatory  at 
•Cherkeley  Court,  Leatherhead,  the  residence  of 
Abraham  Dixon,  Esq.  The  plant,  standing  on  a 
tall  pedestal  with  twenty- seven  splendid  spikes 
•of  rich  orange  -  yellow  flowers,  is  exceedingly 
attractive.  Altogether  there  are  about  300 
flowers  on  the  plant,  the  majority  of  them 
measuring  2|  inches  in  breadth ;  the  large 
maroon-red  spot  on  the  lip  is  very  beautiful,  so 
that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  varieties  I  have  yet  seen 
of  this  lovely  Dendrobe.  Mr.  A.  Wilson,  the  gar- 
dener at  Cherkeley  Court,  told  me  that  the  plant 
has  been  grown  in  a  vinery,  standing  on  the 
ground  a  long  way  from  the  roof-glass,  and  in 
almost  full  sunshine.  During  the  growing 
period  the  plant  was  kept  thoroughly  moist  at 
the  roots,  and  was  well  syringed  overhead  several 
times  a  day.  All  through  the  winter  months  it 
has  been  rested  with  the  Vines,  the  temperature 
ranging  from  40°  to  50°  by  night.  In  the  same 
house  is  a  healthy  batch  of  Cattleya  Triance,  and 
all  the  plants  have  been  in  the  collection  for  a 
great  number  of  years ;  there  are  several  very 
pretty  and  distinct  varieties,  the  most  prominent 
among  them  being  a  fine  plant  of  the  rare  C.  T. 
Backhouseana.  For  several  years  past  the  de- 
<:iduous  Calanthes  have  grown  well  under  Mr. 
Wilson's  care.  These  jilants  are  now  commencing 
to  push  up  strong,  clean,  healthy  growths,  and 
will  be  repotted  during  the  next  few  days.  The 
plants  are  grown  singly  in  well-drained  pots  of 
-moderate  size,  having  good  fibrous  loam  and  a 
•  little  coarse  silver  sand  to  root  into.  W.  H.  W., 
March  6. 

DiSA    GEANDIFLOEA,    YELLOW    VaRIETT. 

Of  late  years  the  discovery  of  a  fine  yellow 
variety  of  Disa  uniflora,  more  generally  known  in 
gardens  as  D.  grandiflora,  has  been  reported  from 
South  Africa,  and  a  correspondent  under  date 
February  G  says : — "  Last  week  I  saw  two  spikes 
-of  Disa  grandiflora  with  flowers  of  a  beautiful 
yellow  colour,  quite  pure,  and  rather  larger  than 
the  ordinary  scarlet  form." 

Another  correspondent  sends  us  a  cutting  of  a 
Cape  paper  referring  to  the  event. 

Bolus,  in  Orchids  of  the  Cape  Peninsula,  says  : — 

■"  There  is  a  variety  found  near  Du  Toit's  Kloof 

■  which  has   the    sepals   and    galea    tinged    with 

orange,"  and  it  may  be  a  form  of  that  type  which 

is  now  recorded. 

In  the  Kight  Hon.  Lord  Rothehild's  gardens 
a  few,  supposed  to  include  yellow  varieties,  were 
received  three  years  ago,  but  only  good  scarlet 
varieties  flowered,  and  no  yellow  form  has  yet 
appeared  in  cultivation. 

Staueopsis  gigantea. 
We   have   on   several    occasions    recorded   in- 
teresting Orchids   grown  in  an  ordinary  plant- 


house  by  D.  Campbell  Brown,  Esq.,  Bank  of 
Scotland  House,  Oban,  N.B.  Mr.  Brown  makes  no 
pretensions  to  being  an  Orchid-grower,  and  yet 
has  great  success  with  some  reputedly  "  difficult " 
plants.  The  species  is  generally  called  Vanda 
gigantea,  and  the  plant  now  in  flower  is  stated  to 
have  nineteen  leaves,  each  16  to  17  inches  in 
length,  and  an  inflorescence  of  seven  flowers. 
The  flower  sent  is  2^  inches  across,  and  the 
segments,  which  are  very  fleshy,  are  of  a  clear 
sulphur  -  yellow  tint  irregularly  spotted  with 
reddish-rose,  the  side  lobes  of  the  labellum  being 
tinted  with  rose.  It  is  a  very  singular  and 
attractive  species. 


The  Week's  Work. 


VEGETABLES. 


THE  BEST  PEAS. 
Having  to  lecture  on  edible  Peas  before  the 
members  of  our  Gardeners'  Society,  I  invited 
six  first-class  gardeners,  most  of  whom  are 
also  famous  exhibitors  of  vegetables,  to  furnish 
me  with  their  special  selections  of  six  varieties 
of  Peas,  medium  to  tall  in  height,  suited  to 
furnish  a  succession  for  a  long  season.  One 
gardener,  Mr.  A.  Ward,  formerly  of  Stoke 
Edith,  and  now  of  Ashford,  Kent,  whilst  an 
eminent  gardener  is  not  an  exhibitor,  and  I  pur- 
posely invited  his  list,  because  doubtless  his 
point  of  view  would  be  that  of  a  domestic  supply 
of  Peas  rather  than  for  exhibition.  Still,  no 
doubt  each  of  the  other  gardeners,  Messrs. 
J.  Gibson,  E.  Beckett,  W.  Pope,  W.  Fyfe,  and  J. 
Bowerman,  has  given  full  consideration  t-o  that 
object  in  their  selections.  Prior  to  receiving  any 
of  the  lists,  I  prepared  a  list  from  my  own 
experience  of  many  varieties,  and  that  I  will 
give  with  the  rest. 

Mr.  A.  Ward's  selection  is  ;^ 

Early  Giant  Duchess  of  York 

Centenary  Criterion 

Enreka  Autocrat 


Mr.  E.  Beckett's  is:— 
Early  Giant 
Duke  of  Albany 
The  Gladstone" 

Edwin  Beckett 

Alderman 

Autocrat 

Mr.  J.  Gibson's  is:  — 
Early  Giant 
Duke  of  Albany 
The  Glailstone 

Senator 

Prize-winner 

Autocrat 

Mr.  W.  Pope's  is  :— 
Early  Giant 
Acme 
The  Gladstone 

Edwin  Beckett 

Centenary 

Autocrat 

Mr.  W.  Fife's  is:— 
Early  Giant 
Exonian 
Alderman 

Peerless 

Criterion 

Autocrat 

Mr.  J.  Bowerman's  is  :  — 
Early  Giant 
Prestige 
The  Gladstone 

Edwiu  Beckett 

Criterion 

Autocrat 

My  own  selection  is  :  — 
Early  Giant 
Prize-winner 
The  Gladstone 

Senator 

Centenary 

Autocrat 

The  following  show  the  number  of  votes  given 
to  each  of   the   selected   sixteen  varieties   from 
seven  voters : — Autocrat,  7  ;  Early  Giant,  7  ;  The 
Gladstone,  5 ;  Edwin  Beckett,  3  ;   Centenary,  3 
Criterion,  3  ;  Alderman,  2  ;   Duke  of  Alljany,  2 
Prize-winner.  2 ;  Senator,  2;  Acme,  1;  Exonian,  1 
Eureka,  1 ;  Prestige,  1 ;  Peerless,  1. 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from  giving  the 
names  of  any  flrms  associated  with  the  varieties, 
because  I  do  not  know  in  all  cases  who  put  them 
into  commerce.  Prestige  is  the  only  one  that  is 
unknown  to  me.  It  is  significant  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  Pea  more  popular  as  a  first  early 
than  is  Early  Giant,  and  none  more  so  for  a  late 
one  than  is  Autocrat.  The  Gladstone  also  comes 
out  well,  l^ut  it  may  not  yet  have  become  so 
widely  known  as  it  deserves.  What  is  most 
obvious,  however,  is  that  we  have  many  varieties 
of  Peas  of  medium  height  possessing  superb 
"marrow"  flavour  and  wonderful  cropping 
qualities,  of  which  those  named  in  the  list  can 
hardly  be  excelled.  I  did  think,  however,  that 
someone  would  have  named  Thomas  Laston, 
certainly  a  fine  ci*opper.  Alex.  Dean,  Kingston-on- 
Thames. 


THE  ORCHID  HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Young,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick 
WiGAN,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

The  Potting  of  Dendrohiums  presents  more 
difficulties  than  occur  in  the  potting  of  most 
other  Orchids,  owing  to  the  tenacious  character 
of  their  roots  ;  therefore,  so  long  as  the  plants 
have  sufficient  room  and  the  drainage  is  perfect, 
renovation  of  the  surface  materials  will  keep  the 
plants  healthy  and  vigorous  for  years.  Plants  of 
D.  nobile,  D.  crassinode,  D.  Findlayanum,  and  D. 
aureum,  with  the  many  hybrids  therefrom, 
should  be  overhauled  soon  after  new  growths 
appear,  so  that  fresh  material  may  be  supplied  in 
time  for  the  new  roots  to  benefit  therefrom.  If 
the  plants  are  grown  on  a  stage,  they  should  be 
put  into  pots,  and  these  should  be  about  half 
filled  with  drainage  material.  Work  in  amongst 
the  roots  a  mixture  of  fibrous  peat,  short  lengths 
of  bracken  rhizomes,  and  sphagnum-moss  in  equal 
parts,  fiuishing  off  the  surface  neatly  with  peat  and 
sphagnum-moss.  Do  not  press  the  material  very 
tightly,  but  make  a  few  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  secure 
by  tying  them  to  neat  stakes.  If  the  plants  are  to 
be  suspended,  use  good-sized  shallow  baskets  or 
perforated  pans,  and  employ  but  little  drainage 
material  other  than  that  afforded  by  the  "  Fern- 
roots."  This  class  of  Dendrobium  needs  a  moist 
atmosphere,  a  moderately  high  temperature  when 
growing,  and  moderate  protection  from  bright 
sunshine,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth ;  afterwards  a  little  more  sunlight  will 
not  be  harmful.  When  the  plants  are  nearly 
completing  their  growth  for  the  season,  only  a 
sparing  supply  of  water  will  be  needed,  but  the 
atmosphere  may  be  kept  moist  by  judicious 
damping  and  spraying.  Those  allied  to  D. 
nobile  may  be  propagated  by  taking  lengths  of 
suitable  old  bulbs,  almost  cutting  them  through 
between  every  other  node,  and  then  laying  them 
on  damp  sphagnum  moss  or  other  moisture- 
holding  material  in  a  propagating  case.  When 
the  resultant  growths  emit  roots  fix  each  piece  in 
a  small  pot  and  cultivate  it  in  awarma':mosphere. 

Dendrohiuin  Wardianum. — Few  growers  succeed 
in  keeping  this  grand  species  in  a  thriving  state 
many  seasons  after  it  is  imported,  the  balance  of 
light  and  heat  being  so  unstable  at  the  season  when 
the  newly-made  pseudo-bulbs  have  to  grow  and 
mature.  The  new  growths  having  made  con- 
siderable progress  root  action  will  soon  follow, 
and  before  this  occurs  the  necessary  cultural 
details  should  be  given  attention.  Do  not 
disturb  the  plants  unless  there  is  absolute  need 
to  do  so,  but  pick  out  as  much  of  the  old*; 
material  as  possible  and  replace  it  with  new. 
In  cases  where  potting  is  decided  upon  crack 
the  pot  and  insert  those  parts  to  which  live 
roots  cling  into  the  new  receptacle.  Employ 
small  pans  for  suspending  the  plants,  afford  ■ 
ample  drainage,  and  a  compost  of  good  fibrous 
peat  and  sphagnum  moss.  This  species  enjoys  a 
high  temi>erature  with  free  ventilation,  and  when 
there  is  young  growth  on  the  plants  protection 
from  strong  sun-light  is  essential.  A  light  and 
warm  position  in  a  Cattleya-house  is  a  very 
suitable  one  for  the  plants,  provided  the  summer 
season  is  at  all  a  good  one,  becausefailure  generally 
overtakes  plants  subjected  to  a  high  artificial 
temperature  or  a  stuffy  atmosphere.  Speaking 
generally,  Dendrobiums  of  every  class  resent 
frequent  waterings,  excepting  for  a  short  period 
when  in  most  active  growth  and  root  production, 
and  even  then  the  materials  should  be  such  that 
tlie  water  will  get  away  easily.  In  no  case  do  I 
advise  the  use  of  decaying  leaves  as  an  addition 
to  the  rooting  medium  for  D6ndrobium3. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS*. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Dr.  Corbet,  Impaey  Hall 
Gardens.  Droitwieh. 

Pines.  —  Plants  which  have  been  developing 
their  fruit  during  the  winter  months  will  require' 
to  have  a  dryer  atmosphere  as  the  fruits  approach 
ripeness,  and  w.ater  should  be  withheld  from  them. 
The  fruits  on  the  earliest  Queens  will  commencB 
to  swell  freely  as  soon  as  the  flowers  have  passed, 
and  applications  of  weak  natural  manure-water 
and  of  guano-water  may  be  given  more  frequently 
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in  the  place  of  clear  water.  Kemove  tlie  surplus 
suckers  from  each  plant  whilst  they  are  small, 
retaining  only  one  or  two  of  the  strongest.  All 
crills  that  appear  around  the  base  of  the  fruits 
must  be  taken  away.  The  weather  in  March  and 
April  being  generally  very  changeable,  extreme 
eare  is  necessary  in  ventilating  the  structure, 
but  a  little  air  should  be  admitted  in  bright 
weather  when  the  atmospheric  temperature  has 
reached  78°,  and  is  steadily  rising.  When  the 
weather  is  mild  the  temperature  at  night  may  be 
75°,  falling  to  70°  in  the  morning.  Let  the  bottom- 
ieat  be  maintained  steadily  at  00°.  Start  the 
fires  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  by  this  means 
and  by  retaining  the  sun-  heat  it  will  be  possible 
to  maintain  the  required  temperature  without 
liaving  to  heat  the  pipes  excessively.  Until  the 
end  of  next  month  cover  the  pits  at  night  with 
mats  or  other  protective  material.  Do  not  syringe 
the  plants  overhead  yet,  but  moisten  the  surface  of 
the  beds  and  all  available  spaces  at  closing  time, 
and  damp  the  paths  more  frequently,  occasionally 
using  liquid-manure  for  the  purpose.  Examine 
that  part  of  the  hot-bed  near  to  the  hot-water- 
pipes,  and  if  the  material  is  dry  apply  water  at  a 
temperature  of  85°.  Secure  each  of  the  fruits  to 
two  neat  stakes,  as  they  require  support  to  keep 
the  crowns  straight.  Place  each  stake  at  about 
2  inches  from  the  sides  of  the  pot,  they  will  not 
then  injure  the  tender  roots. 

Succession  plants  which  were  potted  last  month 
into  pots  in  which  they  will  fruit  will  require  to 
be  watered  very  carefully  until  they  have  made 
plenty  of  roots  and  are  growing  freely.  The 
plants  have  been  kept  in  a  rather  close  and 
moderately  moist  atmosphere,  but  as  they  become 
better  established  ventilation  may  be  applied 
more  freely.  The  temperature  at  night  may  be 
65°,  allowing  a  rise  during  the  day.  Repot  any 
plants  which  were  not  attended  to  last  month.  Pot 
up  strckers  as  soon  as  they  are  obtainable,  and 
plunge  them  in  a  bottom-heat  of  80°  until  they 
have  made  roots,  after  which  they  will  require 
similar  treatment  to  that  advised  for  succession 
plants.  

pIjANts  under  glass. 

By  A.   Bullock,   Gardener   to   E.   i.  Wythes,   Esq., 
Copped  Hall,  Epping,  Essex. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux. — In  order  to  obtiin 
large  specimens  of  this  plant  propagation  should 
be  commenced  as  early  as  possible.  Select  base 
or  sticker  growths  for  cuttings,  and  insert  them 
singly  in  thumb-pots,  plunging  these  in  a  biisk 
bottom-heat.  They  will  soon  make  roots,  and  should 
then  be  given  a  shift  into  slightly  larger  pots 
before  the  smaller  ones  have  become  so  filled  with 
xoots  as  to  cause  a  check  to  the  plants.  Let  the 
soil  consist  of  good  fiorous  loam  two  parts,  leaf- 
soil  and  broken  lime-rubble  one  part  of  each, 
adding  sufficient  broken  charcoal  and  silver- sand 
to  keep  the  compost  porous.  Do  not  pot  the  plants 
deeply,  or  they  will  probably  collapse  suddenly 
and  for  no  apparent  reason.  It  is  to  deep  potting 
and  to  neglect  in  adding  sufficient  lime-rubble  to 
the  soil  that  I  attribute  such  failures.  Well- 
grown  plants  are  of  great  service  from  December 
nntil  April,  for  apart  from  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers  the  rich  bronze-coloured  foliage  is  very 
effective.  Guard  the  plants  at  all  times  against 
suffering  a  check,  and  cultivate  them  in  a  warm, 
moist  atmosphere,  in  a  light  position,  shaded 
from  direct  sunshine.  Even  from  the-  >itting 
stage  and  until  they  flower,  the  plants  shSald  be 
treated  with  "  Quassia  Extract "  in  the  manner 
advised  recently  for  Jaoobinia  chrysostephana. 

Begonia  Haageana,  when  grown  in  pots  in  a 
warm  atmosphere, remains  in  serviceable  condition 
for  a  long  time  during  summer,  but  planted 
against  a  partially  shaded  wall  in  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere the  plant  grows  more  luxuriantly,  and 
flowers  almost  incessantly,  the  effect  of  the 
blooms  among  Ferns  and  other  greenery  being 
charming.  Cuttings  may  now  be  inserted,  and 
another  batch  a  little  later  to  form  a  succession. 
Good  fibrous  loam  and  turfy  peat,  with  a  libetal 
supply  of  silver  sand  added,  will  form  a  suitable 
compost. 

Begonia  corallina  is  a  useful  plant  for  decora- 
tive purposes,  but  should  be  planted  out  in  a 
border  under  glass  where  there  is  plenty  of  heat 
and  moisture,  and  where  it  can  be  allowed  to 
grow  up  the  roof,  in  order  for  its  fullest  effect  to 


be  realised.  When  a  plant  has  become  established 
it  makes  vigorous  growth,  and  is  rarely  without 
flowers.  For  making  cuttings  select  growths  of 
moderate  vigour  only,  and  propagate  them 
similarly  to  B.  Gloire  de  Sceaux. 

Begonia  President  Carnot  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  B.  corallina.  The  "trusses"  of 
flowers  being  large  and  handsome,  they  are  very 
effective,  especially  if  grown  overhead. 


THE     HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN". 

By  W.  H.  Clarke,  Gardener  to  Sir  William  Plowcen, 
Aston  Rowaut  House,  Oxon. 

The  Loganberry.— This  is  a  hybrid  between 
the  Easpberry  and  one  of  the  American  Black- 
berries. Growers  should  be  particular  to  obtain 
plants  propagated  from  reliable  stocks,  as  seed- 
lings do  not  reproduce  themselves  true  to 
character.  A  c^uantity  of  these  plants  pur- 
chased from  the  continent  turned  out  to  be 
quite  worthless,  all  being  seedlings.  The  plant 
can  be  grown  in  various  forms,  and  is 
adaptable  for  covering  arches,  pergolas,  and 
trellis-work  ;  also  for  forming  wind-brakes  in  the 
fruit-garden,  and  for  divisions  between  various 
parts  of  the  vegetable-garden.  Canes  that  were 
planted  this  season  may  be  cut  down  to  within 
1  foot  of  the  ground  level.  The  ground  previous 
to  planting  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  and 
receive  a  liberal  addition  of  manure.  Established 
canes  shoiild  have  all  the  old  growths  removed 
directly  fruiting  is  over,  but  if  this  has  not  been 
done  proceed  with  the  work  immediately,  retain- 
ing four  to  six  of  the  straightest  and  strongest 
young  growths.  It  these  are  well  ripened  they 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  their  full  length. 
Those  plants  that  are  tied  or  nailed  to  walls 
should  have  their  canes  trained  about  12 
to  18  inches  apart,  and  stopped  at  the  height 
of  the  wall.  North  and  north  -  east  walls 
are  admirably  adapted  tor  the  plant's  require- 
ments, and  the  fruit  from  this  situation  will  be 
produced  later  than  from  those  planted  in  more 
sunny  positions,  and  thus  the  season  for  this  fruit 
wiU  be  prolonged.  The  Mahdi,  a  new  hybrid 
of  similar  parentage  as  the  foregoing,  requires 
the  same  treatment.  The  Japanese  Wine-berry 
(Eubus  phcenicolasius)  has  little  merit  for  culinary 
purposes.  The  foliage  and  wood  are  of  a  very 
ornamental  character,  and  the  plant  is  adapted  for 
covering  bare  places,  and  is  effective  when  allowed 
to  grow  wild  and  as  isolated  specimens. 

Black  Currants.  —  Now  that  the  buds  are 
swelling  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  "  big  bud  " 
disease  [mites],  and  if  the  diseased  buds  are  not 
too  numerous,  hand-picking  should  be  resorted  to. 
This  practice,  where  Black  Currants  are  exten- 
sively grown,  would  necessarily  be  expensive  ;  in 
such  cases  much  good  will  result  by  spraying  the 
trees  with  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  soft-soap,  and 
paraffin  in  the  proportion  of  2  oz.  of  the  first  two 
to  1  gallon  of  water,  adding  a  wineglassful  of 
paraffin  to  the  whole.  Keep  the  mixture  well 
stirred  while  it  is  being  applied. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fyfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park.  Wantage. 

Peas.  —  Good  breadths  of  Peas  may  now  be 
sown,  and  there  will  be  no  danger  of  their  rotting 
in  the  ground.  Such  varieties  as  Mayflower, 
Little  Marvel,  Daffodil,  Chelsea  Gem,  Exonia, 
Criterion,  and  Carter's  Buttercup,  sown  here  in 
January,  are  now  well  aliove  ground,  but  in  the 
event  of  cold  cutting  winds  it  will  be  necessary 
to  draw  the  soil  towards  them  in  ridge  form  to 
serve  as  a  protection.  Dust  with  soot  to  prevent 
damage  from  slugs  and  sparrows.  Peas  that 
have  been  raised  under  glass,  and  have  been 
hardened  off  well,  may  be  planted-out  in  sheltered 
positions  where  the  sun's  rays  will  reach  them. 
Then  put  some  branches  of  Yew  about  18  inches 
high  at  distances  of  a  feet  apart,  over  which 
stretch  nets  to  afford  shelter  and  protection 
from  birds.  It  is  a  good  as  well  as  a  general 
practice  to  sow  Spinach  between  the  rows  of 
Peas. 

Cauliflowers  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  the 
autumn  should  now  be  planted  out  in  a  sunny, 
sheltered  position.  If  afforded  such  protection 
as  is  advised  above  for  Peas,  it  is  an  advantage 
to  get  the  plants  put  out  early  and  before  they 
are  of  large  size  into  rich  soil,  as  there  is  then 


less  danger  of  their  becoming  blind.  Plants  for 
affording  the  first  crop  we  are  now  putting  into 
8-inch  pots.  Seeds  of  CauUflower  should  now  be 
sown  in  the  open,  and  these  will  afford  a  succes- 
sion to  the  autumn-sown  plants.  Such  varieties 
as  Early  London,  Eclipse,  Autumn  Giant,  and 
Self-Protecting,  will  form  a  good  succession. 

French  Beans. — To  maintain  a  supply  of  this 
favourite  vegetable,  any  portable  frames  upon 
hot-beds  that  have  been  used  for  such  crops  as. 
Asparagus  should  be  cleared  and  sown  with 
Frenoh'Beans.  These  will  provide  a  supply  much 
in  advance  of  that  obtainable  from  seeds  sown 
out-of-doors. 

Potatos  which  have  sprouted  under  glass  may 
be  planted  in  such  frames  as  advised  above  for 
French  Beans,  and  a  few  may  be  planted  out-of- 
doors  in  a  sheltered  border  near  to  a  south  wall, 
where  protection  can  be  easily  provided  in  the 
eventof  spring  frosts,  but  the  soil  should  have  been 
previously  prepared,  and  should  consist  of  a  good 
proportion  of  partly-decayed  leaf-soil,  old  potting- 
soil,  road-scrapings,  and  wood-ashes,  well  mixed 
tigether.  By  these  means  a  fortnight  may  be 
gained  in  the  time  of  lifting  new  tubers. 

Tomatos. — Sow  seeds  in  gentle  heat  for  raising 
plants  to  be  cultivated  out-of-doors.  Place  the 
seeds  1  inch  apart  in  shallow  boxes,  for  if  the 
seeds  be  sown  at  all  thickly  in  boxes  or  pots  the 
danger  of  allowing  them  to  become  drawn  is 
greater.  The  plants  should  be  kept  near  to  the 
glass  until  removed  out-of-doors.  ^  They  need 
perfect  drainage  and  moderately  rich  soil,  free 
from  stable-manure,  but  containing  wood-ashes. 

Seeds  of  Brussels-Sprouts,  Cabbage,  Leeks,  Let- 
tuce, Parsley,  and  other  herbs,  may  be  sown  on 
well-prepared  ground.  Sow  seeds  of  Radishes  at 
intervals  of  a  few  days.  '■ 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  IIILLEK,  Gardener  to  Lord   Heket  C. 
Bektinck.  M.P..  Underley  Hall,  Westmoreland. 

Seed  Sowijiff.— Seeds  of  several  varieties  'of 
"  annuals"  should  now  be  sown,  including  China 
Asters  (especially  the  single  varieties),  Pansies, 
Phlox  Drummondi,  Cannabis  gigantea,  Cosmos, 
Coreopsis,  Oxalis  corniculata.  Scabious,  and 
Salpiglossis.  Prepare  a  suitable  hot-bed  in  a 
frame,  covering  the  surface  with  a  layer  of  fine, 
light  soil  about  12  inches  in  depth.  Sow  the 
seeds  in  drills  about  1  inch  deep.  Seeds  of 
Acacia  lophantha.  Daturas,  and  Erythrina  crista- 
galli  should  also  be  sown.  Propagate  plants  of 
Paris  Daisies,  and  of  Campanula  isophylla  and  the 
variety  alba.  These  Campanulas  are  especially 
suitable  for  growing  in  vases,  &c.,  or  for  planting 
in  warm  nooks  on  the  rockery. 

Lilies  require  a  deep,  rich,  well-drained  soil 
and  a  situation  that  is  sheltered  from  strong- 
winds  and  from  excessive  sun-heat.  L.  auratuuj 
and  L.  speciosum  succeed  well  when  planted  on 
slopes  facing  to  the  south-east.  The  present  is  a 
favourable  time  for  top-dressing  the  bulbs  with 
well-rotted  manure.  The  varieties  L.  s.  Crown 
Princess,  L.  s.  rubrum  multiflorum,  and  L. 
Schrymakersii,  produce  their  flowering  -  spikes- 
early  and  freely.  L.  candidum,  L.  croceum,  L 
chalcedonicum,  and  L.  testaceura  thrive  well  in 
ordinary  borders.  The  species  first-named  should 
be  seldom  disturbed,  or  the  plants  will  fail  to- 
produce  the  best  results. 

Trees  and  Shrtiis.  —  Proceed  with  planting 
shrubs  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Tall  trees 
recently  transplanted  must  be  made  secure  from 
injury  by  wind.  An  excellent  manner  of  securing 
freshly-planted  trees  is  to  drive  three  pegs  into- 
the  ground  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and 
0  feet  from  the  tree.  Tie  some  soft  material  two- 
thirds  up  the  stem  of  the  tree,  round  which  fasten 
stout  wire,  and  secure  to  the  pegs  in  the  groundj 
Cotoneasters  are  excellent  subjects  for  planting 
on  rockeries,  on  walls,  and  on  steep  banks  in 
shady  places,  and  all  the  species  are  easily  grown. 
Some  of  the  choicer  varieties  are  C.  bacillaris,  C. 
horizontalis  (with  prostrate  frond-like  growth), 
and  C.  congesta  (a  charming  evergreen  species, 
suitable  for  rockeries).  Among  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs  having  conspicuous  golden  foliage 
are:  Acer  palmatum  aureum,  Catalpa  bignoni- 
oides  aurea  (useful  in  subtropical  bedding), 
Populus  canadensis  aurca,  Quercus  pedunculata- 
Concordia,  Spiriea  opulifolia  aurea,  Ulmus  cam- 
pestris  Dampieri  aurea,  U.  c.  Roseelsii  aurea. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 

Lottert  for  Publication,  as  vrell  as  specimens  and  plants 
for  naming,  should  he  addressf'd  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,    Wellington    Street,    Covent    Garden,    London. 

Oommunicalions  should  6#  WRITTEN  ON  ONB  side  only  of 
THB  PAPEB,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duy 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  toill  not  )  e 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  o/  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents. — TAe  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  re- 
apoTisible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

iWuitrations.— The  Fditor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  seJect 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  (fee./  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers. —  Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUIN6  WEEK. 


■TOirnvTrcnAv 'u.r,  .>>*  i^oyal  Botanical  Sociely's  Show 
•WEDNESDAY,Mae.J2^     at  Eegeufs  Park. 


FRIDAY, 


Mae.  24 — Eoyal  BotaDical  Society's  Meet. 


BALES  FOR  THE  WEEK. 


MONDAY  NEXT— 

Choice  Holder  Plants  and  Perennials,  Roses, 
Azaleas,  Lilies,  <tc.,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.G., 
by  Protheroe  &  MoiTis,  at  12. 

WEDNESDAY,  NEXT— 

Palms,  Plants,  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Fruit 
Trees,  Roses,  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c  ,  at  e7  and  68, 
Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 

FRIDAY  NEXT- 

Gladictlus,  Spir:cas.  Eoses.  Herbaceous  Plants, 
Begonias,  <tc.,  at  67  and  H.'^,  Cheapside,  E.G..  by 
Protlieroe  &  Morris,  at  12.— Orcliids  in  large  variety 
at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  12.30. 

(For  farther  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
—43-4'. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.—  Wedjiesdat/,  March  15  (6  p.m.):  Max.  50' ; 

Min.  42*. 

Gardejiers'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 

Covent  Garden,  Loudon.— Thursday,  March  16 

(10  A.M.) :  Bar.,  29-3  ;  Temp..  f>V. 

Weather— overcast,  with  occasional  sunshine. 

Provinces.—  li'ednesdav,  March  15  {6  p.m.)  :  Max.  48°, 

Scarborough  ;  Min.  40°,  S  E.  Coast  of  England. 


Some  At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee 
Events  of  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
the  Week,  j^gij  qq  Tuesday  last,  a  dis- 
cussion arose  as  to  the  form  which  the 
memorial  to  the  late  Dean  Hole  should  take. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  in  addressing  the 
meeting,  emphasised  the  necessity  of  dealing 
with  the  matter  on  broad  lines.  It  would 
not  be  enough  to  found  a  class  in  an 
•exhibition  schedule,  but  some  means  should 
be  taken  to  excite  the  sympathies  of  others 
besides  exhibitors  and  the  members  of  the 
National  Rose  Society.  There  were  hundreds 
of  people  unconnected  with  the  Society  and 
with  Rose  exhibitions  who  knew  Dean  Hole 
through  his  books,  cherished  his  memory, 
and  who  would,  if  properly  approached,  be 
desirous  of  testifying  to  their  appreciation 
of  the  late  Dean's  work.  A  large  number 
of  our  American  cousins  regarded  him  as 
a  public  benefactor,  and  would  probalily 
contribute  to  a  permanent  memorial  if  some 
•definite  scheme  were  placed  before  them. 

Dr.  MA.STEES,  complying  with  the  request 
of  the  Chairman,  afforded  some  explanations 
as  to  llie  manner  in  which  the  Veitch  Me- 
morial Trustees  used  the  funds  entrusted  to 
them  for  the  promotion  of  horticulture,  and 
for  the  recognition  of  valuable  services  to  it,  in 
any  way,  without  any  limitation  as  tonation- 
ality.  Lately  the  Trustees  had  contributed  a 
most  welcome  addition  to  the  funds  of  the 
lindley  Library.    He    suggested    that  the 


Hole  Memorial  should  be  instituted  on 
similar  lines.  Ultimately  a  small  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter 
further,  and  it  was  decided  to  meet  at 
2  o'clock  on  April  11. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Scientific  Committee,  held  on  the  same 
day,  was  the  presentation  to  Professor  Hens- 
low  of  a  handsome  teaand  coffee  service  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the  Honorary 
Secretaryship  of  the  Committee,  after  a 
service  of  more  than  twenty-five  years.  Dr. 
Masters,  in  making  the  presentation,  alluded 
to  the  history  of  the  proceeding,  and  ex- 
plained that  the  presentation  was  made 
exclusively  by  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Council.  Had  those  who  were  concerned  in 
the  organisation  of  this  memorial  sought 
outside  co-operation  it  is  certain  the  re- 
sponse would  have  been  much  larger,  but  it 
was  felt  to  be  desirable  to  confine  the 
subscriptions  to  members  of  the  Committee. 

Professor  Henslow,  in  acknowledging  the 
gift,  alluded  to  the  history  and  present  con- 
dition of  tlie  Committee,  and  to  the  great 
pleasure  he  had  derived  from  its  meetings. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  although 
owing  to  change  of  residence  Jlr.  Henslow 
will  not  be  able  to  attend  the  meetings  so 
regularly  as  heretofore,  he  \\ill  still  be 
enabled  occasionally  to  give  his  valuable 
services  to  the  Committee  and  to  the  Society 
generally. 

This  agreeable  function  disposed  of,  Mr. 
WiLKS  made  two  announcements  which 
gave  great  gratification  to  the  members. 
The  first  was  that  some  gentleman  whose 
came  was  not  mentioned  had  promised  to 
present  the  Committee  with  a  microscope, 
and  requested  some  suggestions  as  to  the 
kind  of  instrument  required,  which  were 
thankfully  given. 

The  second  intimation  was  that  Mr.  Massee 
had  undertaken  to  initiate  some  experi- 
ments atWisleyon  the  bud-mite  of  the  Black 
Currant,  and  also  to  carry  on  some  investiga- 
tions on  the  germination  of  seeds  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  To  make  the  beginning  of 
experimental  research  at  Wisley  is  in  itself  a 
hopeful  sign  and  a  promise  of  better  things 
to  come. 

As  we  are  going  to  press  we  receive  infor- 
mation that  Mr.  R.  Newstead,  whose  work 
on  the  Coceidie  has  elicited  the  warm  ap- 
proval of  the  experts,  and  who  has  acted  as 
our  Entomological  Referee  for  some  years, 
has  been  requested  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  a  special  lectureship  in  economic  entomo- 
logy and  parasitology  in  the  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine  attached  to  the  University 
of  Liverpool. 


BOUGAINVILLEA     SPECTABILIS     IN     AMERICA 

(see  Supplementary  Illustration). — The  following 
note  is  from  Mr.  Sidney  Hockridge,  manager  of 
the  City  Nurseries,  Eedlands,  California  ;  "  Notic- 
ing that  illustrations  of  several  Bougainvilleas 
have  appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  re- 
cently, I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  a  dwelling 
here  (that  of  Mr.  Henet  Fisher),  which  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  world-wide  travellers, 
because  of  the  remarkable  profusion  of  the  Bou- 
gainvilleas upon  it.  The  species  is  B.  spectabilis, 
and  four  plants  were  planted  in  June,  1897. 
They  were  h.ardwood  cuttings  9  inches  high  and 
barely  rooted.  The  total  length  of  wall  surface 
now  covered  by  these  four  specimens  is  100  feet. 


and  they  have  attained  to  a  height  of  28  feet.  Some 
of  the  growths  doubtless  are  over  30  feet  in 
length.  These  BoujjainviUeas  are  never  pruned, 
but  have  been  frequently  cut  back  by  frost. 
On  February  U,  1902,  they  endured  a  tem- 
perature of  25°.  On  that  occasion  they  were 
found  to  be  in  bad  condition  however,  all  soft 
growth  and  all  firm,  ripe  wood  less  than  i  an  inch 
in  diameter  being  killed.  In  October,  when 
the  photograph  was  taken,  the  display  of  colour 
was  wonderful,  and  to-day,  Dec.  27,  the  colour 
is  very  fine,  but  has  faded  to  some  extent  and 
the  flowers  are  dropping  fast.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  picture  may  be  seen  a  plant  of 
Bignonia  venusta.  This  has  established  itself 
and  seems  likely  to  contest  the  supremacy  of  the 
Bougainvillea.  The  Bignonia  never  fails  to  give 
a  glorious  display  from  December  onwards,  and 
j  ust  now  is  at  its  very  best,  furnishing  a  magnifi- 
cent display  of  orange  colour.  The  aspect  is  to 
the  south." 

The  Royal  Society.  —  Among  the  fifteen 
selected  candidates  for  election  this  year  are 
Professor  F.  W.  Oliver  and  Lt.-Col.  D.  Pkain, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Calcutta. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries. — We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Ailwtn 
E.  Fellowes,  M.P.,  the  new  President,  has 
appointed  Mr.  F.  L.  C.  Flotjd  to  be  his  Private 
Secretary.  Mr.  Eeoinald  Lucas,  M.P.,  wiU  act 
as  Mr.  Fellowes'  Parliamentary  Private 
Secretary  (unpaid). 

Testimonial  to  Mr.    H.   Eckford,  —  All 

who  have  sympathy  with  the  proposal  to  present 
a  testimonial  to  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  to  floriculture,  are  asked  to 
commvinicate  with  Mr.  H.  J.  Weight,  32,  Dault 
Eoad,  Wandsworth.  Our  readers  are  well  aware 
that  the  evolution  we  have  witnessed  in  the 
Sweet  Pea  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  work  done 
by  Mr.  Eckford  at  Wem. 

The  Fruit  Industry.— The  Departmental 
Committee  appointed  by  Lord  Onslow  to  enquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  Fruit  Industry  of  Great 
Britain  held  sittings  on  the  7th  to  the  10th  inat- 
The  following  members  were  present :  Mr.  A.  S.T. 
Griffith  -  Boscawen,  M.P.  (Chairman);  Colonel 
Long,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  W.  EadcHffe-Cooke,  Mr.  Hodge, 
Mr.  Vinson,  Dr.  SomerviUe,  Mr.  P.  Spencer 
Pickering,  M.A.,  P.R.S.,  the  Eev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A., 
and  Mr.  Ernest  Garnsey  (Secretary).  The  Com- 
mittee had  under  their  consideration  the  draft 
report  prepared  by  the  Chairman. 

Royal  Botanic   Society   of    London.— 

We  are  informed  that  the  Society  has  arranged 
to  hold  its  second  annual  horticultural  exhibition 
on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  June  7,  8, 
and  9,  instead  of  June  14, 15,  and  10,  as  originally 
proposed.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  usual 
monthly  shows. 

Fr^eSTS,  Wild   and   Cultivated.— Dr.  A. 

Hbnivi  ivill  discuss  this  subject  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Horticultural  Club  on  March  28.  The  lecture 
will  be  illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 

Prevention  of  Corruption  Bill.— In  the 

House  of  Lords  on  the  13th  inst.,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill,  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
principal  bankers  of  London  urging  the  high 
importance  of  this  measure  to  the  commercial 
community,  and  expressing  their  earnest  hope 
that  the  Government  would  pass  it  into  law. 
That  was  a  remarkable  document,  which  ought 
certainly  to  receive  considerable  attention.  He 
hoped  the  Government  would  take  care  that  the 
Bill  should  pass,  and  should  not  be  lost  again  at 
the  end  of  the  Session.  It  dealt  with  a  very 
serious  and  crying  evil,  which,  by  the  confession 
of  all  persons,  required  remedy.      Lord  Avbbdrt 
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said  that  the  letter  to  which  the  noble  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack  had  referred  was  signed  hy  every 
■one  of  the  clearing  bankers  of  London.  He  would 
add  also  that  it  expressed  their  thanks  to  the 
LoKD  Chancelloe  for  having  on  more  than  one 
occasion  carried  the  Bill  through  the  House  of 
Xords,  and  their  hope  that  the  Government  would 
■  carry  it  through  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said  that  the  Bill 
had  the  support  of  a  great  many  people  outside 
"tlie  ranks  of  business  men,  who  were  desirous  of 
promoting  a  reform  urgently  needed  in  the 
■interests  of  the  general  morality  of  the  country. 
He  earnestly  hoped  the  Bill  would  be  placed  on 
ithe  Statute-Book  that  session. 

The  Shamrock.— Messrs.  Ramsay  &  Son,  of 
Ball's  Bridge  Nurseries,  Dublin,  have  received  an 
•order  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Royal 
•Dublin  Fusiliers  at  Malta,  to  supply  1,000  sprigs 
•of  Shamrock  to  be  worn  by  the  Eoldiers  of  the 
■Tegiment  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

Presentation  to  a  Gardener.  —  An  in- 
teresting presentation,  consisting  of  a  silver  tea- 
••service,  was  made  on  Saturday  evening,  March  11, 
by  the  committee  of  the  Rochdale  and  District 
Chrysanthemum  Society  to  Mr.  E.  Hubbard,  who 
lis  leaving  the  district  to  take  up  the  position  of 
■■head-gardener  at  Colonel  G.  Kemp's  residence  at 
fLingliolm,  Keswick. 

"  Illustriertes  Handbuch  der  Laubholz- 
KUNDE." — This  is  the  third  part  of  a  very 
valuable  treatise  on  the  trees  and  shrubs  which 
■are  hardy  in  Central  Europe  and  a  portion  of 
Britain.  The  text  is  in  German,  with  numerous 
■contractions,  which  are  embarrassing  at  first,  but 
-to  which  the  reader  soon  becomes  accustomed. 
'The  numerous  illustrations  are  very  helpful,  so 
that  in  spite  of  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written  the  book  will  be  of  great  service  to  all 
■students.  The  author  is  Mr.  Camillo  Karl 
•SCHEIDER,  and  the  publisher  is  Gustav  Fischer, 
-of  Jena.  Any  foreign  bookseller,  such  as  Messrs. 
Williams  k  Norgatb,  could  procure  it.  We 
■observe  that  the  name  Calycanthus  is  replaced 
■t)y  that  of  Butneria,  which  is  a  very  unfortunate 
'Change.  The  present  part  contains  details  of 
.many  genera  specially  interesting  to  gardeners, 
.such  as  Berberis,  Magnolia,  Philadelphus,  Ribes, 
Escallonia  and  Platanus.  The  author  considers 
Platanus  acerifolia,  our  London  Plane,  to  be  a 
iybrid  between  P.  orientalis  and  P.  occidentaUs. 

The  Chambre    Syndicale    of    Ghent.  — 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the 
■twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  this  Society,  which 
'has  done  such  great  service  in  watching  over 
and  promoting  the  interests  of  commercial  horti- 
■culture  in  Belgium.  The  exhibition  held  on  the 
.occasion  (February  5)  was  the  most  important 
-of  its  kind,  and  was  well  supported,  not  only  by 
ihe  Ghent  nurserymen,  but  by  exhibits  from  the 
Brussels  Botanic  Gardens,  the  Marquis  De 
Wavrin,  and  others.  The  banquet  held  in  the 
•great  hall  of  the  theatre  was  also  a  great  success. 

A  New  Name  for  an  Old  Practice.— Mr. 

■Galton  has  introduced  the  name  "  eugenism  "  or 
^'eugenics"  to  connote  the  selective  process 
employed  in  selecting  the  most  suitable  parents 
for  breeding  purposes,  whether  in  animals  or  in 
-plants.  Mr.  Groff,  of  Simcoe,  Ontario,  Canada, 
has  established  a  great  reputation  for  his  cross- 
bred Gladioli,  and  in  commenting  upon  them  he 
■is  very  energetic  in  pronouncing  upon  the 
necessity  of  making  use  for  breeding  purposes  of 
the  most  highly  developed  "  tame  species,"  as  he 
■calls  them.  He  deprecates  crossing  with  wild 
species — meaning,  we  suppose,  those  that  are  the 
ancestors  of  our  present  races.  Of  course  there 
is  much  reason  in  this,  for  to  do  otherwise  would 
be  to  revert  rather  than  to  progress,  to  start  from 
ithe  same  point  from  which  our  fathers  did,  or 
approximately  so.     Nevertheless,  there   may  be 


cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  go  back  to  the 
wild  form  to  secure  vigour  of  growth,  which  may 
have  been  impaired  by  continuous  inbreeding. 
Again,  there  are  dozens  of  wild  species  of  Gladi- 
olus not  yet  introduced,  but  some  of  which  would 
in  all  probability  prove  valuable  as  the  source  of 
new  forms,  new  shades  of  colour,  and  so  forth. 
Of  course,  time  would  elapse  before  the  raiser 
could  make  sure  that  his  seedlings  were  suitable 
to  new  and  varied  conditions,  but  that  is  the  case 
even  with  the  offspring  of  "  tame  "  species. 

Evesham  Market   Gardeners'  Visit  to 

Paris. — The  Evesham  market  gardeners  who 
visited  Paris  in  January  have  purchased  a  hand- 
some silver- mounted  claret  jug,  which  this  week 
Mr.  McKay  has  forwarded  to  M.  M.  Plique,  the 
French  gardener  who  showed  them  round  the 
gardens  at  Vitry  that  memorably  cold  day  when 
the  Englishmen  learnt,  among  other  things,  that 
France  is  even  colder  than  Evesham.  The  in- 
scription on  the  jug  is  as  follows  : — "  Souvenir 
from  the  Evesham  market  gardeners  on  their 
visit  to  Vitry,  January  13,  1905." 

"The    Gooseberry    Growers'     Register 

FOR  1904. " — This  is  a  list  of  the  Gooseberry 
shows  held  principally  in  the  North  of  England 
during  1904.  It  contains  an  enumeration  of  the 
kinds  exhibited,  and  of  the  weights  of  each  fruit, 
and  as  it  also  contains  a  record  of  the  heaviest 
berries  from  1809  to  1904  inclusive,  it  is  really  a 
statistical  document  of  some  importance.  For  the 
year  1904  we  find  the  heaviest  berry  was  one 
called  Jumbo  (red), which  weighed  29dwts.  C  grains; 
Ringer  (a  yellow  berry)  weighed  29dwts.  4  grains; 
Surprise  was  the  heaviest  green  berry,  27  dwts. 
8  grains,  and  Transparent  was  the  heaviest  white 
berry,  28  dwts.  29  grains.  "  London  "  still  holds 
the  premier  position  with  a  weight  of  37  dwts. 
7  grains  in  1852,  and  for  many  years  in,  succes- 
sion it  was  the  heaviest  berry.  Other  berries 
weighing  30  dwts.  and  over  are  Lion,  Bumber, 
Wonderful,  Antagonist,  Ringer,  Macaroni,  Gari- 
baldi, Bobby,  Rover,  Leveller,  Dr.  Woolley, 
Stockwell,  Ploughboy,  and  Lord  Derby.  "No 
labour,  care,  or  skill  is  considered  excessive  that 
results  in  producing  the  monster  Gooseberries  so 
often  ridiculed,  but  which  are  really  triumphs  of 
skill  and  trophies  of  culture  and  perseverance." 
We  have  shown  that  the  records  are  of  scientific 
value,  and  if  some  further  information  as  to  the 
habits  of  the  bushes,  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
foliage,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
bushes  are  grown,  the  record  would  be  stiU  more 
valuable.  The  book  can  be  had  from  Edward 
Foulds,  Bingley. 

Illustrations  of  Choice  Vegetables. — 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Ernst  Benaey,  the 
well-known  German  seedsman  at  Erfurt,  the 
first  part  of  a  work  that  promises  to  become  of 
first-rate  importance  to  cultivators  of  choice 
vegetables.  Part  I.  of  Veg&idbles  Photograjyhed 
from  Nature  includes  eight  loose  plates  upon 
thick  art  paper,  each  measuring  20  by  18  inches, 
and  representing  types  of  the  following  vege- 
tables :  Cabbages,  Red  Cabbages,  Borecoles, 
Endives,  Onions  (Tripoli),  and  Radishes.  The 
work  is  in  no  sense  a  seedsman's  catalogue,  and 
the  names^  of  the  varieties  appear  as  a  rule 
without  the  name  of  any  particular  firm  as  a 
prefix  or  affix.  On  the  two  plates  devoted  to 
green  Cabbages,  for  instance,  such  varieties  are 
shown  as  Enfield  Market,  Oxheart,  St.  John's 
Day,  Early  York,  Winnigstadt,  Brunswick  Drum- 
head, Fottler's  Improved,  &c.  Some  of  the 
varieties,  though  not  all  of  them,  are  well  known 
to  cultivators  in  this  countiy,  and  the  repro- 
ductions are  so  excellent  that  easy  comparisons 
may  be  made  between  familiar  types  and  others 
that  are  less  well  known.  Interesting  differences 
are  shown  in  the  manner  in  which  the  leaves  are 
folded  over  each  other  to  form  what  is  commonly 
termed  the  "  heart."    The  Filder  or  Pomeranian 


Cabbage,  for  instance,  has  a  "  heart "  which  repre- 
sents an  acute  if  miniature  pyramid  of  quite 
opposite  shape  to  that  of  the  well-known  "  Drum- 
head "  type.  The  Red  Cabbages,  of  which  six 
varieties  are  shown,  more  nearly  resemble  each 
other  in  form,  but  there  would  doubtless  be 
differences  in  habit,  earliness,  &c.  Seven  varie- 
ties of  Borecole  are  illustrated,  of  which  the 
Dwarf  Green-ciu-led  (extra  selected)  appears  to 
be  a  very  desirable  type  with  profusely  curled 
leaves.  Of  the  eleven  varieties  of  Tripoli  Onions, 
few  of  the  names  would  be  familiar  to  our  readers, 
but  in  other  respects  the  bulbs,  like  those  grown 
in  this  country,  vary  greatly  in  form,  some  being 
quite  flat,  and  others  representing  perfect  globes. 
The  illustrations  of  Endives  are  less  convincing 
the  plants  are  difficult  subjects  to  reproduce,  and 
for  this  reason  a  leaf  of  each  variety  is  shown 
separately.  As  many  as  fifteen  varieties  of 
Radishes  are  illustrated,  and  they  represent  every 
modification  in  shape  between  the  long  root  and 
that  of  Turnip-shape,  but,  in  view  of  the  import- 
ance cultivators  attach  to  the  amount  of  top- 
growth  particulars  varieties  make  when  forced,  it 
would  have  been  well  to  have  reproduced  the 
plants  in  their  entirety.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  this  is  an  English  edition,  and  although 
printed  in  black-and-white,  a  duplicate  plate  of 
the  Onions  is  coloured,  in  order  to  show  that  an 
edition  of  the  work  may  also  be  obtained  in  which 
each  vegetable  is  reproduced  in  its  natural 
colour.  One  part  will  be  issued  every  year  at  the 
price  of  six  shillings. 

Market  Grower's  Daffodil.— Mr.  W.  B. 

Hartland  sends  us  a  box  of  the  single  Trumpet 
Daffodil  Cervantes,  with  photograph  taken  at 
Christmas  from  plants  grown  under  glass.  This 
is  the  earliest  period  it  has  flowered  in  any  year 
with  Mr.  Hartland,  but  Mr.  Clarence  Webb,  of 
Kendal,  and  others  have  had  it  in  bloom  much 
earlier.  The  blooms  are  pale-straw  colour,  and  in 
size  like  those  of  Princeps.  North  Star  is  much 
smaller,  but  can  be  bloomed  in  November.  "  The 
flowers  sent  herewith  are  from  the  open ;  we 
have  been  cutting  them  for  a  month.  We  have 
plenty  of  varieties  now  out-of-doors,  including  the 
White  Trumpetsort  Bishop  Mann."  Mr.  Hartland 
also  sends  flowers  of  Eupatorium  vernale,  as 
mentioned  in  last  report  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  where  it  received  an  Award  of 
Merit  at  the  Floral  Committee,  February  9 
1901.  It  is  all  that  can  be  desired  as  a  winter- 
blooming  market  plant. 

DON'T  Sit  on  the  Bananas.— This  instruc- 
tion should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Archbishop  of 
the  West  Indies,  be  displayed  prominently  in  all 
schools  in  the  islands,  so  that  the  children  may 
learn  what  not  to  do.  His  Grace  had  observed 
how  good-natured  drivers  were  in  the  habit  of 
giving  a  lift  to  weary  travellers,  and  that  very 
frequently  these  travellers  took  their  seats  on  the 
Bananas  as  they  were  being  conveyed  from  the 
plantations  to  the  quays.  The  result  was  that  on 
their  arrival  in  England  the  fruits  were  found  to 
be  bruised  and  rotten,  and  the  price  obtained 
was  lowered  in  consequence.  Surely  some  method 
could  be  devised  of  securing  the  continuonce  of 
human  kindness  without  injury  to  the  Bananas  ! 

Forestry  in  the   United  Kingdom.— Dr. 

W.  Schlich  has  done  good  service  by  reprinting 
with  additions  the  substance  of  various  lectures 
that  ho  has  delivered  on  the  subject  of  forestry, 
as  well  as  of  articles  contributed  by  him  to  these 
columns.  In  these  papers  he  points  out  (1)  the 
importance  of  the  forestry  problem  to  the  nation 
(2)  and  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  in 
this  country  to  insure  the  benefits  offered  by 
forestry,  (3)  adds  notes  on  the  afforestation  of 
surplus  land  and  the  treatment  of  some  types  of 
British  woodlands.  There  are  many  who  would 
be  deterred  from  reading  the  author's  Manual 
of   Forestry,    authoritative    though    it   be,    who 
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would  be  glad  to  peruse  the  present  modest 
treatise  and  in  some  cases  to  make  its  perusal 
preliminary  to  a  careful  study  of  the  Manual. 
We  strongly  advise  all  who  are  concerned  in  the 
management  of  woodlands  or  in  the  afforestation 
of  suitable  areas  to  become  the  possessor  of  this 
little  boot,  which  is  published  by  Bradbuet, 
Agnew  &  Co.,  Bouverie  Street,  E.G. 

Weather  Vagaries. — In  this  country  we 
have  liada  large  and  varied  assortment  of  samples 
so  far  as  weather  is  concerned,  but,  on  the  whole, 
we  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  a  severe  winter.  In 
Southern  Europe  affairs  have  been  very  different, 
and  even  in  ladia  the  temperature  in  the  northern 
and  central  regions  has,  says  Indian  Plantinj  and 
Gardening,  been  as  low  as  22°  Fahr.,  and  even 
lower.  In  Calcutta  itself  the  temperature  has 
been  as  low  as  40°,  which  was  felt  to  be  very 
uncomfortable  in  "  muggy  Bengal." 

"Botanical  Magazine."  —  The  March 
number  contains  coloured  illustrations  of  the 
following  plants : — 

liomneya  trichocaly^r,  Eastwood,  t.  SO02.  — 
Nicholson  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1902,  ii., 
p.  190.  A  Californian  Poppy  with  finely  -  cut 
glaucous  foliage,  large  white  flowers  C  inches 
across.  It  differs  from  E.  Coulteri  in  its  densely 
setose  calyx.     Kew. 

Dendrobium  regium,  Prain,  t.  8003.  —  An 
Indian  species  described  by  Mr.  Eolfe  as  very 
like  D.  nobile  in  habit.  The  flowers  are  nearly 
3  inches  across,  with  the  perianth  segments  spread- 
ing, rosy-pink,  whitish  at  the  base;  sepals  oblong, 
petals  broadly  ovate,  lip  projecting,  convolute  at 
the  base,  front  lobe  ovate,  acute,  rosy-pink  with 
darker  stripes  ;  throat  and  tubular  portion  of  lip 
yellow.     It  was  sent  from  Calcutta  to  Kew. 

Ilosa  Hugonis,  Hemsley,  n.  sp.,  t.  8004.  —  A 
species  from  Western  China  raised  at  Kew  from 
seed  collected  by  Father  Hugo.  It  has  straight 
prickles  of  various  sizes,  adnate  stipules,  pinnate 
leaves  with  flve  lateral  pairs  of  narrow,  oblong, 
serrated  leaflets,  and  one  single  terminal  leaflet ; 
flowers  solitary,  2  inches  across ;  sepals  linear 
lanceolate  ;  petals  yellow.  The  shrub  is  hardy  at 
Kew,  and  is  an  acquisition  to  the  "garden" 
Eoscs. 

^■Echmea  lavandulacea,  C.  H.  Wright,  t.  8005. 
—Discovered  by  Mr.  Beoadwat  in  Grenada,  W.I., 
on  rocks  overhanging  the  sea.  The  leaves  are 
broadly  strap-shaped,  serrate,  and  recurved  near 
the  top.  Ttie  peduncles  are  rose-coloured  with 
lanceolate  bracts  of  the  same  colour.  The  flowers 
are  numerous,  distichous,  that  is  placed  in  dense 
rows  one  row  on  each  side  of  the  branches  of  the 
panicle.  The  secondary  bracts  are  of  a  greyish- 
lavender  colour,  and  covered  with  whitish,  fluffy 
scales;  corolla  deep  violet.     Kew. 

Nicotiana  Forgetiana,  Hemsley, ex  Hort.  Sander, 
t.  800C, — This  species,  which  had  been  previously- 
named  but  not  described,  is  one  of  the  parents  of 
the  beautiful  N.  Sanderse  x .  As  the  hybrid  is 
likely  to  displace  the  original  species,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  have  this  description  and  illustration. 
In  itself  it  is  very  attractive,  though  less  so  than 
its  offspring.  It  has  oblong,  acute  leaves  and 
loose  panicles  of  rose-coloured  flowers  on  slender 
stalks.  The  calyx  is  slightly  irregular,  and  the 
lobes  of  the  corolla  are  ribbed  in  the  centre.  One 
of  the  flve  stamens  is  shorter  than  the  other  four. 
It  is  a  native  of  S.  Brazil,  and  was  introduced  by 
M.  Forget  to  Hort.  Sandee. 


©iJituaiT. 

T.  M.  Crook.  —  The  death  occurred  on 
March  8  of  Mr.  Thomas  Miller  Crook,  Stanley 
Grange,  Hoghton,  near  Preston,  aged  forty-five 
years.  Mr.  Crook  was  well  known  in  the  district 
as  a  cultivator  of  Orchids. 

Mrs.  Cocker. — We  regret  to  announce  the 
deatb,  on  the  13th  inst.,  of  Mrs.  Cocker,  wife  of 
Mr.  Cocker,  the  well-known  nurseryman.  Spring- 
hill,  Aberdeen. 


THE  FERNERY. 

CULTUEE  OF  HARDY  FEENS. 
Now  that  Ferns  have  benefited  by  a  long 
winter's  rest,  and  are  still  so  far  in  a  dormant 
state  that  there  is  no  new  growth  liable  to 
damage,  it  is  obviously  the  right  time  to  re- 
arrange, repot,  and  divide  the  plants.  These 
operations  are  best  effected  in  March,  and  under 
glass  th«y  cannot  be  undertaken  too  soon.  Out- 
of-doors,  the  end  of  the  month  is  early  enough, 
especially  as  it  is  not  well  to  expose  the  Ferns, 
which  presumably  have  been  protected  throughout 
the  winter  by  their  old  fronds,  dead  or  alive, 
prematurely  to  risk  of  damage  by  removing  this 
protection  and  subjecting  them  to  cold  drying 
winds.  Pots,  pans,  and  all  similar  receptacles 
should  now  be  overhauled  and  cleaned,  and  the 
contained  plants  shifted  and  repotted  according 
to  their  needs.  Fine  specimens  in  large  pots 
often  remain  in  good  healthy  condition  for  many 
years,  and  if  last  season's  growth  was  satisfac- 
tory they  can  be  left  alone,  or  at  most  a  little 
mulching  of  fresh  soil  may  be  added.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  have  diminished  in  size,  it  is  best 
to  turn  them  out,  when  q\)ite  possibly  it  may 
be  fouud  that  the  great  mass  of  soil  has  gone 
sour,  .and  the  bulk  of  the  roots  has  perished  in 
consequence.  In  this  case  all  dead  material  should 
be  pulled  away,  and  the  Fern  installed  in  a 
smaller  pot  with  fresh  compost.  The  best  general 
compost  consists  of  a  mixtiure  of  half  good  yellow 
friable  loam  and  half  brown  fibrous  peat,  with  .a 
liberal  quantity  of  coarse  silver-sand,  the  whole 
being  rather  lumpy  than  fine.  We  must  not 
forget  that  Natrue  in  Fern  habitats  uses  no  sieve 
and  the  soil  there  is  generally  some  such  mixture 
as  above,  and  consequently  very  open  and  porous. 
Sifted  soil,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  apt  to  cake 
and  become  sour  owing  to  lack  of  aeration. 

Ferns  maybe  roughly  divided  into  two  classes — 
those  which  form  crovras  round  which  the  fronds 
are  arranged  circularly,  and  those  which  produce 
their  fronds  singly  and  at  intervals  on  creeping 
rootstocks.  The  common  Male  Fern  is  a  type  of 
the  former,  and  the  common  Polypody  of  the 
latter.  Some  species,  like  the  Spleenworts, 
Blechnum,  Parsley  Fern,  and  Hart's-tongue, stand 
in  a  sort  of  intermediate  category,  since,  though 
they  really  form  crowns,  they  are  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  the  fronds  are  less  obviously  arranged 
in  circles.  Hence,  while  it  is  advantageous  to 
those  Ferns  which  form  large  and  definite  crowns 
to  be  grown  singly,  and  to  have  their  offsets  or 
sideshoots  removed,  the  others  are  best  left  to 
themselves  to  form  those  clumps  which  constitute 
good  specimens,  because  for  one  reason  their 
fronds  are  narrower,  and  therefore  do  not  inter- 
fere so  much  with  each  other  as  do  those  of  a 
broad  and  feathery  nature  when  growing  in 
crowded  clumps. 

For  propagating  purposes  merely  it  may  be 
stated  that  every  growing  crown,  large  or  small, 
really  represents  an  individual  Fern,  hence  all 
but  those  with  rambling  root  -  stocks  can  be 
miiltiplied  by  careful  separation,  either  by  cut- 
ting the  connections  or  pulling  away,  when  a 
bundle  of  independent  roots  is  found  to  be 
attached  ;  while  with  those  of  the  Polypody  type, 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  creeping  root-stock,  pro- 
vided with  a  growing  top,  a  frond  and  some 
root-fibres,  provides  like  material  in  a  different 
form.  The  large  crowns  of  the  Lastraea  type 
produce  side-plants  or  offsets  first  of  all  by  a 
protrusion,  which  is  really  a  large  bulbil,  and 
this  proceeds  to  form  both  fronds  and  roots,  the 
latter  of  which  soon  render  it  independent  of  the 
mother  plant,  from  which  it  can  then  be  wedged 
off  by  inserting  a  blunt  instrument  behind  it, 
and  so  bi'eaking  the  connection  ;  the  yoxmg  plant 
is  then  ready  for  a  quite  independent  career,  and 
since  the  subsequent  development  of  itself  and 


its  fellows  involves  a  struggle  with  the  old  plant, 
the  benefit  of  removal  is  obvious.  The  result 
is  that  a  Fern  which  would  grow  in  a  stunted 
fashion,  say  2  feet  high  in  a  clump,  with  its- 
special  varietal  features  reduced  considerably,. 
Would  attain  nearly  double  the  size  when  grown 
singly,  and  would  be  far  more  beautiful  and. 
graceful  in  appearance.  Many  of  the  Shield 
Ferns  produce  bulbils  at  the  bases  of  thein 
fronds,  and  in  some  varieties  profusely  all  thei- 
way  ujj,  and  by  removing  these  bulbils,  with  & 
piece  of  the  frond  -  stalk  to  which  they  are- 
attached,  inserting  them  in  soil  and  keeping 
them  close,  numerous  typical  plants  are  obtain- 
able much  more  rapidly  than  from  spores.  Theser 
should,  therefore,  be  sought  for  and  profited  by 
when  shifting  and  dividing  and  removing  the- 
dibris  of  past  frondage.  Finally,  I  should  add 
that  in  writing  the  above  I  have  in  view  not 
the  common  forms  of  British  Ferns  which  are 
hawked  in  the  streets  and  sold  as  such  by  moat 
nurserymen,  but  the  far  more  beautiful  varieties- 
which  have  arisen  from  these  by  sportings,and  of 
which  there  are  hundreds  of  choice  forms.  The 
common  forms  are  only  in  their  place  in  their- 
native  woods  and  glens,  and  are  quite  eclipsed  for 
cultural  purposes  by  their  choicer  descendants.. 
Clias.  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 


HOi^E    CORRESPOHDENCE. 

(The  Editor  docs  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  thf 
ojiinions  expressed  hit  his  CorrcApemdents. ) 
THE  FINEST  CRYPTOMERIA  JAPONICA. — 1 
hoped  the  correspondence  on  this  Conifer  would 
have  elicited  particulars  of  some  really  fine  tree,-. 
but  at  present  the  Pencarrow  tree  is  the  largest  of 
which  measurements  have  been  given.  Some  ten. 
years  ago  two  other  specimens  of  this  species  at 
Dropmore  were  as  fine  as  that  quoted  by  Mr. 
Page.  One  grew  by  the  carriage-drive,  and  was 
the  fellow  to  that  just  cut  down,  inasmuch  as- 
they  were  both  "a  present  from  the  Hon.  Mr- 
GrenviUe,  who  assisted  in  the  planting."  The 
other  grew  near  the  beautiful  Tsuga  Mertensiana,- 
then  called  Abies  Albertiana,  and  was  by  many  con- 
sidered the  finest  of  the  Dropmore  Cryptomerias.;- 
but  it  seems  that  the  Pinetum  specimens  must  have- 
latterly  outstripped  the  others,  or  Mr.  Page  would 
have  quoted  them  when  enquiring  for  finer  speci- 
mens. I  have  several  times  noted  that  Crypto- 
merias  grow  away  rapidly  for  many  years,  and  then 
suddenly  make  no  perceptible  development  for 
three  or  four  or  even  more  years.  This  partial  sus- 
pension of  growth  is  frequently  most  noticeable 
where  the  trees  are  in  a  comparatively  dry  soil, 
and  I  have  an  idea  that  this  check  coincides  with, 
an  imusnally  dry  year,  which  would  natnrally 
affect  a  moisture-loving  tree  such  as  the  Japanese 
Cryptomeria.  But  unless  annual  records  of 
growth  and  of  the  rainfall  were  kept,  one  caji 
only  theorise  on  these  points.  I  feel  convinced 
that  the  tree  rmder  notice  thrives  best  whe& 
growing  in  a  fairly  good  well-drained  loam  in  a- 
moist  situation,  and  that  the  last  is  not  the  least 
essential  condition.  Eeturning  to  fine  specimens,, 
on  p.  89  of  the  "  Eeport  of  the  Conifer  Con- 
ference "  Mr.  Dunn  said  of  this  tree  :  "  The  finest 
specimen  in  England  is  at  Boconnoc,  04  feet  in 
height  and  7  feet  in  girth."  That  was,  of  course,^ 
in  1891 !  but  since  then  this  tree  apparently  has 
met  with  some  misfortune,  or  Mr.  Page,  who  was- 
so  recently  in  charge  at  Boconnoc,  would  have 
quoted  so  fine  a  tree.  A.  C.  BartUtl,  Penearrow 
Gardens,  Cormoall. 

EARLY  PEACHES. — If  a  census  were  taken  frona 
gardeners  I  do  not  think  Alexander  Peach  would 
receive  msny  votes  either  for  its  suitability 
f  jr  cultivation  under  glass  or  against  the  opecs 
wal'.  My  predecessor  here  gave  it  a  trial  in 
the  early  lioxise  for  a  couple  of  seasons,  but  its- 
bud-dropping  habit  caused  it  to  be  removed  to- 
an  unheated  structure,  where  it  proved  to  be 
just  as  bad  ;  and  eventually  it  was  relegated  to 
the  Peach  wall  out-of-doors,  and  even  there  a  full 
crop  was  so  uncertain  on  account  of  the  buds 
falling  in  early  spring  that  I  was  forced  to 
disca,rd  it  altogether.  This  variety  is  certainly 
one  of  the  earliest  Peaches  to  ripen,  but,  as  », 
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■correspondent  says,  it  has  another  fault,  of  split- 
■ting  at  the  stone  even  under  good  cultivation— a 
(fault  that  would  condemn  any  Peach.  Hale's 
Early  is  another  variety  that  loses  many  of  its 
buds  in  the  early  house  here,  and  it  is  seldom 
we  get  a  good  crop,  yet  we  cannot  dispense  with 
it,  as  we  know  of  no  other  variety  that  ripens  its 
fruits  so  early  and  is  as  fine  and  good  as  this.  We 
have  not  tried  Amsden  June  for  forcing,  but  on  the 
outside  wall  it  is  very  satisfactory,  and  a  much 
better  Peach  in  every  way  than  Alexander.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  soil  as  well  as  climate  has  a 
deal  to  do  with  bud-dropping,  and  I  agree  to  a 
great  extent  with  what  Mr.  Divers  stated  on 
>p.  125,  that  all  the  American  varieties  are 
the  greatest  offenders  in  this  respect.  I  have 
.also  found  that  bud-dropping  is  more  prevalent 
in  comparatively  light  porous  soils  than  in 
retentive  ones.  In  regard  to  the  newer  varieties. 
Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  Duke  of  York,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  these  will  prove  immune  from  bud- 
dropping,  but  as  yet  I  have  no  experience  of 
.their  behaviour.  J.  Mayne,  Bidon  Gardens,  Levcn. 

VIOLETS  FROM  SCOTLAND.— I  send  herewith 
a  hunch  of  "Czar"  A'iolets,  gathered  from  under 
a  wall  out-of-doors  facing  to  the  west,  from  a 
double  row  of  plants  of  about  150  feet  in  length, 
I  have  to-day  picked  eight  bunches  similar  to 
the  one  sent,  and  a  week  ago  I  obtained  a  similar 
<juantity,  having  been  gathering  more  or  less 
■since  the  first  week  in  February.  The  plants  are 
.given  no  attention  excepting  that  they  are  re- 
planted annually  in  jVlay.  We  use  single-rooted 
j)ieees  and  plant  them  at  0  inches  apart,  the  soil 
■being  previously  enriched  with  decayed  leaf-soil. 
We  do  not  even  remove  the  runners,  as  we  find 
'they  flower  freely  from  these.  There  may  be 
single  Violets  superior  in  size  of  flower  and 
length  of  stalk  to  the  Czar,  but  hardly  more 
floriferous  or  sweeter  in  perfume.  To  fill  the  box 
I  send  also  a  bunch  of  Double  Blue  Violets,  and 
some  white  ones,  from  frames.  F.  Street,  Ardivell 
•Gardens,  Ardwell,  Wigtovnshire,  N.B.  [All  _  the 
(flowers  are  of  good  quality.  Ed.] 

•MACHINE  V.  HAND-CUT  BOOK-LEAVES.— Your 
correspondents  appear  to  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  edges  of  leaves  cut  by  hand  are 
^always  rough  and  uneven,  especially  in  the  case 
•of  such  a  bulky  paper-covered  volume  as  the 
■Jovrnal  of  the  lloyal  Horticultural  Society.  The 
■book  therefore  does  not  shut  tightly,  and  in  the 
■<;ourse  of  a  year  or  so  becomes  laden  with  dust — 
to  say  nothing  of  possible  germs  and  microbes. 
In  a  gardener's  house  it  is  impossible  to  keep  all 
■such  publications,  valuable  as  they  are,  in  a 
closed  book-case.  The  Journal  may  be  termed  an 
■occasional  publication,  but  if  our  weekly  Gar- 
■deners'  Chronicle  were  to  be  delivered  uncut,  I  am 
■afraid  many  a  howl  would  reach  the  Editor  as 
■well  as  the  Publisher.  A.  C.  Bartlett. 

DAFFODILS  AND  SKIN  IRRITATION.  —  Though 
i  have  been  closely  associated  with  the  early 
forcing  of  Dali'odils  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
handling  as  many  as  300,000  in  this  way  in  a 
season,  and  am  also  familiar  with  the  produce  of 
cnany  acres  from  the  open  ground  at  a  later 
date,  necessitating  considerable  assistance,  I 
have  only  knowu  of  two  instances  where  any 
irritation  has  been  caused.  The  first  of  these 
occurred  some  fifteen  years  since  ;  the  second 
is  an  experience  of  the  present  season,  and  by 
:uo  means  so  acute  or  so  bad  as  the  first.  In 
both  instances  not  only  were  the  hands  and 
.arms  affected,  but  the  face  or  any  portion  of 
the  body  that  was  touched  with  the  hand  also 
■became  inflamed  in  a  short  time.  It  appears  that 
the  irritation  affects  the  flower-gatherers  rather 
than  those  who  bunch  the  flowers,  the  hands  of  the 
former  coming  into  direct  contact  with  the 
•exuding  juices  of  the  plant.  In  the  first  instance 
the  irritation  and  inflammation  were  so  severe 
that  I  was  compelled  to  take  the  man  from  the 
work.  He  was  the  only  one  affected  out  of  a 
.dozen  or  more.  I  am  not  of  the  same  opinion 
as  Mr.  J.  Walker,  that  chapped  hands  or 
•dirty  hands  have  much  to  do  with  the 
matter,  but  rather  that  some  persons  naturally 
are  more  susceptible  to  these  attacks.  Of 
course  if  a  cut  or  scar  exists  on  the  hands,  and 
the  juices  come  into  contact  with  it,  there  is 
every  reason  for  the  attack.  In  the  instance 
referred  to  there  were  no  such  scars  existing,  and 


the  bare  arms — for  my  men  usually  gather  -with 
the  sleeves  uproUed — were  as  badly  affected  as 
any  part  of  the  hand.  I  have  never  tried  the 
effect  of  putting  grease  on  the  hands,  and 
from  the  way  much  gathering  polishes  the 
flnger-tips  and  hands,  should  doulit  its  efficacy. 
If  gloves  are  at  all  practicable,  the  finger-tips 
should  be  removed.  By  reason  of  the  quickly 
polishing  and  drying  eft'ect  the  gathering  of 
Daffodil  flowers  has  upon  my  own  fingers  and 
hands  generally,  I  frequently  hold  them  iu  the 
water-tank  and  give  them  a  good  rubl)iug  together 
through  the  water.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the 
person  who  suffered  from  gathering  the  early  or 
forced  blooms  were  not  affected  when  gathering 
those  grown  in  the  open.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  while  I  was  probably  one  of  the 
earliest  and  worst  sufferers  in  England  from  the 
irritation  caused  by  Primula  obconica,  I  have 
never  experienced  any  discomfort  from  the 
Daffodils.  Equally  interesting  is  the  fact  that 
the  person  who,  years  ago,  suffered  much  from 
the  Daffodils  could  handle  the  Primula  with 
impunity.  It  is  the  same  to-day,  and  the  worker 
who  suffers  from  the  Daffodil  irritation  is  not  in 
the  least  affected  by  the  Primula.  Hence  I 
regard  the  susceptible  nature  of  the  skin  to  be  a 
more  or  less  predisposing  cause  when  cuts  or 
scars  are  absent.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Hampton  Bill. 

SEED    PACKING    FOR    LONG    SEA   JOURNEY. — 

It  was  my  misfortune  a  few  years  ago  to  receive 
instructions  from  a  South  African  gentleman  to 
have  a  quantity  of  seeds  sent  out  from  England  to 
his  estate  in  the  Tiansvaal.  I  put  the  order  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  most  competent  British  seeds- 
men, but  he  gave  it  to  an  ordinary  packer,  and 
the  seeds  were  sent  as  if  they  were  only  to  go  a  few 
miles.  When  they  were  receivedin  Africa  they  were 
perfectly  wet  and  useless.  The  gentleman  was 
very  much  annoyed,  as  there  was  a  season  lost  in 
growth  before  a  second  consignment  could  be  sent 
out,  and  although  the  seedsman  offered  to  repeat 
the  order  free  of  all  charge,  the  client  was  so 
disgusted  at  what  he  termed  British  methods 
t'lat  he  would  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  the 
matter.  I  may  say  that  I  have  always  understood 
that  seeds  going  a  long  sea-journey  should  be 
sent  in  hermetically  sealed  tins  ;  but  I  may  also 
add  to  the  foregoing  that  I  have  received  seeds 
from  Africa  in  good  condition  when  not  hermeti- 
cally sealed.  But  these  would  be  carried  with 
passengers'  luggage,  and  in  specially  dry 
quarters,  and  not  with  ordinary  freight.  B.  B. 
JVhitelaw. 

THE  WEATHER  AND  WATER  SUPPLY. — There 
is  a  general  complaint  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  I  believe  also  in  some  other  districts,  that 
the  ordinary  wells  are  not  yielding  their  usual 
supply  of  water,  and  that  field  pits  and  ponds  are 
imusually  low.  To  farmers  and  gardeners  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  the  present  threatened  scarcity  and  long- 
continued  absence  of  rain  seems  to  encourage  a 
belief  or  fear  amongst  them  that  unless  rain 
comes  quickly  and  copiously  we  are  in  for  a  dry 
season.  Those  people  who  happen  to  be  favoured 
with  a  stream  flowing  through  their  grounds 
would  do  well  to  lose  no  time  in  putting  a 
barrage  across  it,  and  thus  save  themselves  suffi- 
cient water  to  tide  them  over  the  predicted 
scarcity.  A  few  slabs  or  stakes  driven  into  the 
bed  of  the  brook  or  streamlet,  and  these  backed 
by  a  little  puddled  clay  or  some  turves,  would 
suffice  to  form  au  effective  dam.  This  barrage 
should  be  completed  and  the  head  of  water 
saved  whilst  the  stream  is  still  in  good  flow; 
this  neglected,  all  the  water  will  have  run  to 
waste  by  finding  its  -n-ay  down  the  valley  to  the 
nearest  sea.  This  economical  and  cheap  system 
of  providing  a  rural  water  storage  might  be 
multiplied  infinitely  all  over  the  country  where- 
ever  there  is  a  small  stream  which  could  be  so 
operated  upon.  I  have  had  for  a  number  of 
years  this  arrangement  in  my  grounds  hero,  which 
has  afforded  my  cattle  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  through  several  dry  seasons,  and  thus 
saved  me  much  trouble  and  expense.  If  anyone 
has  the  means  of  putting  down  a  more  permanent 
brick  or  stone  barrage  all  the  better.  But  these 
are  not  the  times  to  suggest  expensive  work  for 
either  landlord,  farmer  or  gardener,  if  a  more 
temporary  .and  less  expensive  arrangement  will 


answer  the  purpose  as  well.  It  may  be  gathered 
that  my  reason  for  advising  a  timely  storage  of 
water  is  that  all  the  small  streamlets  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  I  believe  also  in  most  others 
in  the  midland  counties,  become  practically  dry 
during  seasons  of  long-continued  drought.  W. 
Miller,  Berkswell,  Coventry. 

THE   BRITISH    GARDENERS'   ASSOCIATION. — A 

special  meeting  of  the  Kingston  Gardeners'  Society 
has  been  arranged  for  the  evening  of  Friday  the 
2-lth  inst.,  in  Fife  Hall,  close  to  the  railway- 
station,  when  Mr.  W.  Watson,  of  Kew,  will 
address  the  members  in  reference  to  the  objects 
of  the  Association.  Mr.  Watson  specially  wished 
to  come  to  Kingston,  and  the  date  has  been 
purposely  arranged  to  suit  his  convenience.  As 
the  objects  of  the  Association  seem  to  have 
aroused  considerable  interest,  many  gardeners 
resident  in  the  neighbourhood  not  members  of 
the  local  Society  may  wish  to  attend  the  meeting, 
and  they  will  be  cordially  welcomed.  Whatever 
may  be  the  general  opinion  as  to  the  merits  or 
otherwise  of  the  objects  of  the  British  Gardeners' 
Association,  Mr.  W.  Watson  is  a  distinguished 
botanist  and  gardener,  and  should  be  given  a  very 
cordial  reception  and  a  good  audience.  Kingston. 

GRAPE-FRUIT.— The  Grape-Fruit  is  generally 
considered  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Pumelo,  Citrus 
decumana.  It  is  so  described  in  the  Century 
Dictionary ,  and  in  your  own  columns  a  contri- 
butor identified  it  as  such  a  few  years  ago.  I 
have  just  seen  the  fruit  for  the  first  time,  and 
find  its  seeds  have  more  than  one  embryo.  This 
is  characteristic  of  the  Orange,  but  I  have  never 
found  the  Pumelo  with  more  than  one  embryo  in 
its  seed.  The  other  features  of  the  fruit  being 
intermediate  between  the  Orange  and  the  Pu- 
melo, it  most  probably  is  a  hybrid,  and  if  so  its 
history  should  hte  recorded.  Possibly  some  of 
your  American  correspondents  may  know  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  place  beyond  doubt  the 
origin  of  this  interesting  and  ornamental  fruit. 
O.  Marshall  JVoodrow. 


OCIETIES. 


THE    BOYAL    HORTICULTURAI,. 

March  14. — An  excellent  display  of  very  vai-ieil 
exhibits  was  made  on.  Tuesday  last  in  the  Koyal 
Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  AVestminster. 
There  were  showy  groups  of  Orchitis,  which  included 
some  valuable  novelties. 

The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  no  fewer  than 
ten  Awards  of  Merit. 

The  Floral  (^'omsiittee  recommended  seven  Awards 
of  Merit,  inchuling  one  for  Heloniopsis  breviscapa,  a 
species  probably  new  to  cultivation.  Eleven  Medals 
were  awarded  for  groups  of  plants  and  flowers  of  very 
diverse  cha'  aeter.  These  included  an  interesting 
collection  of  Platyeeriums  from  Mes3rs.  Hill  &  SOXS, 
and  a  group  of  Camellias  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  & 
Sox. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  made  no 
Award  to  novelties,  but  some  well-preserved  Apples 
were  shown  in  a  collection. 

The  Narcissus  Committee  met  for  the  first  time 
this  season,  but  little  of  interest  was  forthcominj,'. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Cojuiittee,  Dr. 
M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
presented  Prof.  Henslow  with  a  service  of  plate,  in 
recognition  of  the  valuable  sei'viccs  he  has  rendered  to 
the  Committee  during  the  man}'  years  he  acted  as  ita^ 
Honorary  Secretary  (see  p.  lOS). 

In  the  afternoon  over  eighty  new  Fellows  wero 
elected,  ar.d  the  Rev.  Prof.  Hexslow  delivered  a 
lecture  on  "Bud  Variation,"  the  subject  being  well 
illustrated  b}'  a  number  of  lantern  lilidcs. 

Floral  Committee, 

Present:  "W.  Marshall,  Esf].,  Chairman,  and  Xressrs. 
C.  T.  Druery,  F.  Page  Roberts  (Rev.),  Jno.  Green,  R. 
Wilson  Ker,  G.  Rcuthe,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  C.  J. 
Salter,  Jno.  Jennings,  C.  Blick,  C.  l^ixon,  C.  Jeffries, 
C.  !•:.  Shea,  Ed.  ]\lawley,  W.  P.  Thompson.  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  "W"'.  Cutlil>ertson,  J.  AV.  l^>arr,  Geo.  I'aul,  H. 
J,  Cutbush,  Geo.  Nicholson,  Jas.  'Walker,  C.  R. 
Fielder,  and  "W.  Howe. 

A  new  variety  of  ramblinj  Rose  was  shown  bj' 
Messrs.    HonuiKS,    Ltd.,    Dereham,     Norfolk.     It    is 
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named  "  Philadelphia  Rambler,"  being  an  introduction 
from  America.  The  flowers  appear  to  be  rather  fuller 
and  certainly  of  deeper  colour  than  those  of  Turner's 
Crimson  Rambler ;  but  the  Committee  desire  to  see 
specimens  that  have  been  cultivated  out-of-doors. 

Lathyrus  pubescens,  a  very  prett^v  and  fragrant 
greenhouse  species  with  palt  blue  flowers  was  shown 
from  Lord  Rothschild's  garden,  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton  {gr.,  Mr.  (ieo.  Reynolds).  It  received  an  Award 
on  April  21,  1003. 

Shortia  galacifolia  rosea,  a  variety  shown  by  Messrs. 
"VV.  CuTBUSH  &  Sons,  has  flowers  of  deeper  colour  than 
the  variety  lilacina,  and  is  the  richest  tinted  form  of 
this  very  pretty  plant  we  have  yet  seen. 

Magnolia  Campbelli  (see  fig.  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
Feb.  5,  ISOS.  p.  89)  is  one  of  the  handsomest  species. 
It  is  a  native  of  Sikkim,  Imt  the  flowers  hitherto  pro- 
duced in  this  country  do  not  rival  those  in  their  native 
habitat.  Richly-coloured  flowers  were  shown  on  this 
occasion  by  Lord  ILCMESTER,  Abbotsbmry,  Dorsetsbire 
{gr.  Mr.  H.  Kempsliall). 

Fritillaria  discolor  was  shown  by  Jliss  "WiLLUOTT, 
Great  Warley,  who  liad  several  pots  full  of  well-grown 
plants  about  1  foot  high.  The  species  obtained  an 
Award  on  January  II,  1887,  under  the  name  of  Korol- 
kowia  discolor.  The  flowers  are  greenish  -  yellow- 
coloured,  with  purple  markings  at  the  base  of  the 
corolla. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Surrey, 
exhibited  a  large  group  of  forced  flowering  shrubs,  in 
which  considerable  variety  was  represented.  The  best 
features  were  some  plants  of  Rhododendron  (Azalea) 
Anthony  Koster,  Ribes  sanguineum,  Xanthoceras  sorbi- 
folia,  standard  Lilacs,  standard  Laburnums,  &c.  There 
was  one  plant  of  the  new  Jasminum  primulinum  in 
flower  (from  a  cold  house),  and  several  plants  of 
Clerodendron  Balfouri  in  flower. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate  Nurseries, 
London,  N.,  again  made  a  very  large  display  of  forced 
trees  and  shrubs,  including  most  of  the  species  shown 
on  the  last  occasion.  The  standard  specimens  of 
Laburnum  were  very  fine,  7  feet  or  more  high  ;  double- 
flowered  Thorns  several  feet  higher,  Staphylea  colchica. 
Kibes,  and  Rhododendrons.  Messrs.  Cutbush  also 
exhibited  excellent  plants  of  Boronia  megastigma. 
Erica  gracilis  ovata  vernalis,  Boronia  heterophylla, 
and  Mignonette  "'Outbush's  Giant,"  there  being  groups 
of  each  of  these  plants.  Messrs.  Cutblsh  &  Sons  also 
displayed  a  large  collection  of  alj)ine  and  hardy  plants, 
placing  such  plants  as  Daphnes,  Dwarf  Conifers,  and 
other  small  shrubs  suitable  for  rockeries  toward  the 
background  (Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  k  Sons,  "Waltham  Cross  Nur- 
series, Herts,  exhibited  a  group  of  Camellias  in  pots 
and  a  number  of  cut  Camellia  flowers  arranged  in 
boxes.  At  a"  time  when  Camellias  are  so  much  neg- 
lected generally,  such  collections  of  choice  varieties  as 
are  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  are  specially  interesting 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  H.  B.  SIat,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton,  exhibited  a  collection  of  choice  Ferns,  such 
as  Polystichum  mucronatum,  Adiantum  cardiochliena, 
Lastrea  erythrosera,  Davallia  Tyermani,  &c.  The 
remainder  of  the  table  was  occupied  bj'  greenhouse- 
flowering  plants  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Hill&  Son,  Barrowfield  Nurseries,  Lower 
Edmonton,  furnished  the  concert  platform  with  a 
splendid  collection  of  Platyceriums,  placing  sufficient 
Ferns  of  other  types  among  them  to  give  suit- 
able relief  to  the  group.  The  centre  of  the  display 
was  occupied  by  a  grand  plant  of  P.  grande,  while  on 
either  side  were  arranged  specimens  of  P.  Hilli,  P. 
augolense,  P.  ffithiopicum,  P.  AVillinckii,  P.  Veitchii. 
P.  alcicorne,  P.  a.  majus,  &c.  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  filled  one  of  the 
side  tables  with  pot  plants  of  Hyacinths.  The  display 
was  divided  into  three  batches,  with  white,  blue, 
and  blush-rose  coloured  flowers  respectively,  while 
the  whole  was  pleasingly  interspersed  with  small 
Ferns.  The  strain  is  intermediate  between  the 
ordinary  Dutch  and  Roman  Hyacinths,  the  flower- 
spikes  being  tall  and  the  flowers  highly  fragrant,  a 
type  suitable  for  decorative  purposes,  and  said  to  be 
especially  serviceable  for  early  forcing.  They  are 
known  as  "  Italian  ''  Hyacinths. 

Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  made  one 
of  the  brightest  displays  in  the  Hall  with  their  vases 
of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  of  Cinerarias.  The  Pelar- 
goniums would  be  ha'^d  to  surpass  for  size  of  petals 
and  for  brilliancy  of  colours.  Varieties  that  especially 
appealed  to  us  were  Sir  E.  Cassel  (scarlet).  Sir  Thomas 
Hanbury  (deep  scarlet-crimson,  with  exceptionally 
largo  petals),  Princess  of  Wales  (rosy-red),  and  Prince 


of  Orange  (orange-red).  The  Cinerarias  were  of  the 
"stellata  "  type,  and  were  represented  in  many  shades 
of  colour  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  John  Laing  k  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London, 
set  up  two  semi-circular  groups  of  plants,  the  one 
composed  of  Clivias  (Imantophyllums),  the  other  of 
Begonias.  Both  groups  were  relieved  with  Ferns  and 
small  Palms. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
showed  Primula  x  kewensis,  Camellia  reticulata,  and 
Rhododendron  Veitchii.  INIessrs.  A^eitch  also  showed 
some  excellent  forms  of  Imantophyllums,  a  batch  of 
Shortia  galacifolia,  and  plants  of  Senecio  aiuicula- 
tissimus  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey,  displayed  a 
batch  of  white  Stocks,  named  "All  the  Year  Round."' 
The  fragrance  of  the  flowers  was  very  noticeable. 
The  variety  is  valuable  in  that  it  produces  flowers 
earlier  in  the  season  than  the  ordinary  type,  while 
later-sown  batches  will  maintain  a  succession  late  in 
the  season  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  Henry  Langston,  Nurseryman.  Marston,  Pem- 
bridge,  Herefordshire,  had  several  vases  of  the  beau- 
tiful deep-blue-coloured  Violet  Princess  of  Wales. 

Mr.  G.  Mount,  Canterbury,  Kent,  put  up  a  similar 
group  of  Rose-blooms  to  that  displayed  by  him  at  the 
last  meeting,  with  the  exception  that  a  few  more 
varieties  were  included.  The  same-high-class  culture 
was  seen  as  in  the  previous  display  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  A.  B.  "Wadds,  The  Gardens,  Paddockhurst, 
staged  some  well-grown  pot-plants  of  Cyclamen.  Each 
plant  carried  numerous  flowers,  some  of  which  were  of 
the  crenated-petalled  type  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Ambrose  k  Son,  Cheshunt,  staged  a  mis- 
cellaneous group  of  greenhouse  plants,  Roses,  Cine- 
rarias, Genista  fragrans.  Mignonette ;  also  Tulips, 
Narcissus,  &c. 

Messrs.  H.  C.  Pulham  k  Son,  71,  Newman  Street, 
Oxford  Street,  London,  showed  examples  of  sandstone, 
ironstone,  and  other  materials  used  in  the  construction 
of  rockeries,  water-gardens,  &c.,  with  a  miniature 
rock-garden  formed  of  the  same  material,  and  photo- 
graphs of  finished  work  executed  by  the  firm  in  ditferent 
gardens. 

Mr.  Richard  Anker,  Addison  Nursery,  Napier 
Road,  Kensington,  "W.,  again  showed  specimens  of 
tufa,  and  pictures  of  rock-work  and  other  structures 
made  of  this  material. 

H.vRi)Y  AND  Alpine  Plants. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere,  Knutford,  showed  a 
small  collection  of  alpine  and  hardy  plants. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Nurseries, 
Colchester,  showed  some  excellent  plants  of  Anemone 
Pulsatilla,  also  Crocuses,  Hepaticas,  Fritillaria  citrina, 
kc. 

Messrs.  Barr  k  Sons,  11,  12,  13,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  showed  Alpine  and  hardy 
plants.  We  noticed  some  pleasing  forms  of  Hepaticas, 
also  Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum.  Iris  imguicularis 
(stylosa),  Lachenalias,  Scillas,  Anemone  fulgens,  &c. 

Messrs.  Thos.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middlesex, 
staged  Alpine  and  hardy  plants.  Among  other  good 
things  were  Sarracenia  flava,  Trilliums,  including  T. 
sessile,  forms  of  species  of  Primulas,  &;c.  (Bronze  Flora 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking  Nurseries, 
Surrey,  contributed  a  large  group  of  Shortia  galacifolia. 
AVe  also  noticed  Megasea  Stracheyi,  Fuchsia  micro- 
phyUa,  and  a  splendid  spike  of  Watsonia  Ardernei, 
Anemones,  Irises,  Saxifrages,  and  similar  plants. 

Adeline,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Woodside  Gardens, 
Rickmansworth  (gr.,  Mr.  Dickson),  set  up  an  admirable 
display  of  Hellebores  in  vases. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Sons,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  N.,  staged  a  number  of  alpine  and  hardy 
plants. 

l\Ir.  Jno.  B.  Box,  West  AVickham  Nurseries,  showed 
a  few  alpine  plants. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  showed  many  good 
species  suitable  for  the  rock-garden,  &c. — Snowflakes, 
Saxifrages,  Crocuses,  Primulas,  Irises,  Shortias  ; 
Anemone  blanda  was  well  flowered  (Silver  Flora 
Medal). 

Mr.  A.  J.  Bruce,  The  Nurseries,  Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy  and  AVest  Didsbury,  showed  a  collection  of 
flowers  of  varieties  and  species  of  Sarracenias. 

Awards. 

Awards  of  Merit. 
Adonis   amurensis. — A   double-flowering  variety   of 
this  well-known   alpine   plant.      The   flowers   have   a 
band  of  green  florets  round  the  central  yellow  ones,  as 


is  occasionally  seen  in  Rammculuses.  Shown  by- 
Messrs.  AY.  Cutbush  k  Sons. 

Cantua  buxifolia  [depcndens]  (see  fig.  tH),  p.  173).^ 
Flowers  of  this  showy  and  beautiful  Polemoniaceous- 
plant  were  shown  by  H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  Colesbourne, 
Andoversford.  It  is  a  very  old  garden  plant  from  the 
Peruvian  Andes,  and  bears  funnel-shaped  flowers- 
having  a  very  long  tube.  Colour  rosy-red,  with  a 
little  orange  colour  on  the  exterior  of  the  tube.  The 
correct  name  is  C.  buxifolia. 

Carnation  General  Kuroki. — This  is  a  first-class, 
bright  crimson-flowered  Tree-Carnation.  The  flower* 
are  of  good  form,  with  very  slightly  fimbriated  petals, 
rich  colour,  non-bursting  calyx,  and  moderately  stout 
stems.     Shown  by  Messrs.  AV.  Cutbush  &  Sons. 

Erica  x   Veitchii.— Tins  hybrid  from  E.  arborea  amt 

E.  codonoides  (lusitanica)  was  shown  at  the  previous 
meeting,  and  has  already  been  described  in  these^ 
pages  (see  issues  for  February  18,  1005,  p.  lOG,  and 
:March.  4,  p.  138).  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  k  Son, 
Exeter,  exhibited  a  fine  bush-like  plant,  literally 
covered  with  its  white  flowers. 

Helkborus  or ientalis  Stephen  Olbrich.— This  variety 
has  very  large  flowers  of  deep  reddish-purple  colour 
which  is  very  effective.  Shown  by  Sir  Trevob 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford. 

Htioniopsis  breviscapa.— This  little  Japanese  Lilia- 
ceous plant  is  apparently  new  to  cultivation.  The 
inflorescences  were  from  3  to  4  inches  high,  bore  seven 
or  eight  flowers  each,  and  the  peduncle  four  or  five 
adpressed  rudimentary  leaves,  characteristic  of  the 
genus.  The  flowers  are  pure  white  except  for  the- 
reddish- coloured  pistil  and  bluish  anthers.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Barr  k  Sons. 

Pulmonaria  arvernensis  alba, — This  is  a  pure  white 
variety,  the  typical  form  having  flowers  of  deep  blue 
coloiur.  The  plant  was  scarcely  3  inches  high,  and 
the  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters.  From  Messrs.  AV. 
Cutbush  &  Sons. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  in  the  chair ;  and 
Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec),  Dc  B.  Crawshay,  W. 
Boxall,  AV.  H.  A'ouug,  AV.  H.  AVhite,  A.  A.  McBean^ 

F.  AV".  Ashton,  G.  F.  Moore,  H.  Ballantine,  J.  Colman, 
R.  G.  Thwaites,  T.  AV.  Bond,  AV.  A.  Bilney,  and  H.  J. 
A''eitch. 

There  was  a  very  good  show  of  Orchids,  and  teo 
varieties  were  given  Awards  of  Merit. 

Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park  (gr.,  Mr. 
AV.  P.  Bound),  staged  a  very  effective  group,  in  tho 
centre  of  which  was  a  number  of  the  perpetual- 
flowering  Epidendrum  x  Boundii,  with  pretty  heads 
of  orange  and  red  flowers.  Also  in  the  group  at 
intervals  were  selections  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  O. 
triumphaus,  Laslia  cinnabarina,  Phal;vnopsis,  good- 
varieties  of  Cattleya  Triana?,  Lwlia  flava.  and  Miltonia. 
AVarscewiczii.  Among  albinos  was  a  good  specimen  of 
Cattleya  intermedia  alba  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.  had  a  fine  group, 
principally  of  hybrids,  which  included  Odontoglossuna 
X  Harry ano-triumphans,  of  excellent  quality,  the 
larger  having  the  features  of  O.  triumphans  latise- 
])alum  ;  good  forms  of  O.  X  Adrians?,  Brasso-Cattleya* 
X  Digbyano-TrianreHeaton  variety,  of  an  uniform  warm 
rose  colour ;  Cattleya  ■.  Empress  Frederick  superba, 
very  near  to  the  previously  certificated  variety  Leo- 
nata;  L.-C.  x  luminosa,  L.-C.  x  AVellsiana  albens,, 
L.-C.  X  callistoglossa,  a  pretty  batch  of  the  yellow- 
petalled  L.-C.  x  Myra.  with  variously  tinted  roseand- 
purple  labellums,  a  batch  of  Phaius  x  Norman,  anife 
other  showy  hybrids.  Among  the  species  and  varieties- 
were  two  good  purple-spotted  forms  of  Odontoglossum. 
crispum,  good  O.  cirrosum,  Spathoglottis  aiurea, 
Piatyclinis  glumacea,  &c.  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  had  a  very 
interesting  group,  which  contained  some  rare  and' 
l)retty  species  specially  well  grown,  and  a  good  show- 
of  Dendrobiums,  including  several  of  the  yellow, 
fringed-lipped  D.  Brymerianum,  some  of  the  best- 
forms  of  D.  nobile,  D.  AVardianum  album,  D.  crassi- 
node  album,  D.  x  Apollo  album,  and  several  other 
fine  hybrids  of  its  class ;  a  good  selection  of  Odonto- 
glossums,  including  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  true 
O.  njevium  majus ;  good  examples  of  Epideudnun. 
Stamfordianum,  Epiphronitis  x  Veitchii,  some  good 
Cypripediums,  Lielio  -  Cattleya  x  Imperatrice  de- 
Russie,  and  other  Lfelio  -  Cattleyas,  MasdevaUias,^ 
Cypripediums,  &c.  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 
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Fig.   69.— CANTUA   BUXIFOLIA   (DEPENDENS)  :    flowers    BKUillT    UOSE-riNK. 
ShowD  on  Tuesday  last  by  Mr.  Elwes,  and  recommended  an  Award  of  Merit  by  tlic  Floral  ComiiiiUcc.    iScc  r-  m.) 
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Messrs.  Sander  k  Sons,  St.  Albans,  staged  a  group 
containing  several  good  forms  of  Cattleja  Triaiiiis,  and 
notably  one  named  "Blue  Gown,"  a  fine  flower  with 
lavender-tinted  sepals  and  petaU,  and  violet-blue  front 
to  the  lip.  Among  interesting  species  were  two  plantfs 
of  the  rare  and  singular  Odontoglossum  stellatum. 

Tlie  Riglit  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Tankerville,  Chilling- 
ham  Castle,  Northumberland  (gr.,  Mr.  Hunter), 
showed  a  small  gi-oup  of  rare  Orchids,  in  which  were 
the  delicately  -  tinted  Brasso  ■  Cattleya  x  Digbyano- 
.ScLroder.T;  Tankervillire  (see  Awards),  Cypripedium  X 
aureum  virginale  and  C.  x  a.  Hyeanum,  a  very  finely 
spotted  C.  ;.  Helen  II.,  C.  x  Dora  Crawshaw  (niveum 
X  Charlesworthii),  an  attractive  flower,  rose-purple, 
tinged  and  veined  ;  C.  x  Blaudia-.  &c. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  Bart.,  Burford  (gr.,  Mr.  AV. 
H.  White),  showed  Dendrobium  ^  Melpomene  inver- 
3um,  a  good  yellow  flower  with  prn-ple  blotch  in  the 
lip :  spikes  of  the  rare  Odontoglossum  coronarium 
miniatum,  and  the  interesting  Epi-Cattleyax  Gaskello- 
Parkinsoni  (C.  Gaskelliana  x  E.  Parkinsonianura),  with 
singularly -formed  white  flower  tinted  with  rose. 

Captain  G.  L.  Holfohd,  C.I.E.,  AVestonbirt  (gr., 
Mr.  H.  Ale.xander),  showed  Cattleya  Triana;  Percival, 
a  large  rose  -  tinted  flower ;  and  two  others  (see 
Awards). 

Messrs,  Jas.  Veitch  &  Soxs,  Chelsea,  showed 
Dialtelia  x  A^eitchii  (Diacrium  bicornutum  x  Lslia 
cinnabarina),  a  very  remarkable  hybrid  with  fleshy 
pseudo-bulbs  resembling  those  of  Diacrium  bicornutum, 
anderect,  2-feet-long  infloiescence,  bearing  on  the  upper 
third  portion  nine  or  ten  flowers  about  2  inches  across, 
and  with  narrow  segments,  white  tinged  with  lilac,  the 
younger  flowers  showing  a  bronzy  tint  derived  from  L. 
cinnabarina.  [This  plant,  on  account  of  its  botanical 
interest,  was  awarded  a  Botanical  Certificate  by  the 
Scientific  Committee.] 

Francis  AVelleslev,  Esq.,  AA'estfield,  Woking  (gr., 
Mr.  Hojikins),  showed  Cypripedium  x  allertonense 
magnificum  with  two  flowers. 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Chessington,  Streatham  (gr., 
Mr.  Black),  sliowed  a  selection  of  Dendrobium  x 
Blackianum  (AViganire  x  Findlayanum)  displaying  great 
variation,  from  white  with  yellow  disc  to  rose-tinted, 
one  of  which  was  very  near  to  D.  x  melanodiscus. 
No  two  were  alike,  but  varied  both  in  form  and  colour. 
Mr.  Jas.  Dougl.\s,  Great  Bookham,  sent  two  plants 
of  Cypripedium  X  Deedmanianum,  and  a  hybrid  of 
C.  Lawrenceanum. 

Messrs.  Hdgh  Low  k  Co.,  Enfield,  showed  a  fine 
plant  of  a  supposed  natural  hybrid  between  Oncidium 
Caveudishianum  and  O.  luridum  or  carthaginense,  and 
named  O.  Lowii  x  ;  the  spike  was  7  feet  6  inches  in 
length,  with  eight  branches  bearing  altogether  about 
2110  yellow  flowers  spotted  with  brown. 

M.  Chas.  Vuyi.steke,  Loochristy,  Ghent,  sent 
several  good  hybrid  Odontoglossums,  including  a 
finely-flowered  O.  x  ardentissimum  (Cultural  Com- 
mendation). 

M.  .Jules  Hye,  Ghent,  showed  Cattleya  x  Madame 
Jules  Hye  (Gaskelliana  alba  x  Mossiie  AVagencrii, 
white  with  yellow  disc,  the  segments  being  narrower 
than  in  some  other  white  Cattlcras. 
"  F.  Menteith  OfiiLviE,  Esq.,  The  Shrubbery,  Oxford 
(gr.,  &Ir  Balmforth),  showed  L.njlio-Cattleya  X  Gottoiana 
magnifica,  and  Cypripedium  callosum  Sander.if 
Shrubbery  variety,  with  much  white  in  the  petals  and 
dorsal  sepal. 

A.  H.  Houlder,  Esq.,  Hurst  Place,  Bexley  (gr., 
Mr.  Dyer),  showed  a  fine  specimen  of  Cojlogyne 
cristata  Trentham  variety. 

Alderman  AVilliasi  Bolton,  Mayor  of  A\'"arrington 
(gr.,  Mr.  Cain),  sent  Cypripedium  Chamberlainianum 
magnificum,  a  very  large  flower,  the  plant  having 
extraordinary  vigour. 

The  Rev.F.  Mason,  The  Firs,  A\''arwiok  (gr.,  Mr. 
Marlow),  showed  a  good  ]?rasso-Cattleya  x  Digbyanc- 
AVarneri . 

Awards   of   Merit. 

Brasso-CaltleimDiribimno-SehrodcraTankcrvillh'l'.]. 
From  The  Et.  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Tankerville, 
ChiUingham  Castle,  Northumberland  (gr.,  Mr.  Hunter). 
— A  very  delicately-tinted  and  finely -fringed  flower; 
white  with  a  pearl-pink  blush, 

Ciipripedium  x  Clias.  Sirkmrin  rar.  mar/nifica 
(barbatum  nigrum  x  bellatulum).  From  Capt.  G.  L. 
HOLFOED,  CLE.  (gr..  Mr.  Alexander).— Flower  large 
and  well  rounded  ;  lip  dark-claret  coloured,  the  other 
segments  rose  with  purple  dots  and  veiuing  ;  the  top  of 
the  dorsal  sepal  and  petals  white. 

Li/caste  Skinner!  atro-sanmn'nca.  From  Capt.  G. 
L.  HOLFOED.— Sepals  white  tinged  with  rose;  petals 


bright  magenta-rose  ;  lip  dark  blood  red.  A  very 
showy  flower. 

Dcndrohhna  WardianuM  randidum.  From  J. 
Newton  Mapping,  Esq.,  Headley  Park,  Epsom  (gr., 
Mr.  Beeson). — One  of  the  largest  white  forms  ;  disc  of 
lip  orange  with  dark  chocolate  blotch. 

Ct/pripedium  x  Hayivoodianuvi  {x  T.  B.  Haywood 
x  bellatulum).  From  Mrs.  Haywood  (gr.,  Mr. 
Salter). — A  large  finely-shaped  flower  tinted  with 
rose-purple  and  veined  with  claret-colour,  the  up])er 
margin  of  the  dorsal  sepal  being  white. 

Odontof/lossum  y amabilc.  From M. Chas. A'uylsteke, 
Loochristy,  Ghent. — Flowers  cream-white  and  formed 
like  those  of  O.  crispo-Harryanum,  but  the  petals  boiL- 
more  numerous  and  smaller  reddish-browm  markings. 

Odoniofdossum  x  LaiorcTwcanuni  (triumphans  x 
Rolfea?). — A  fine  hybrid  with  yellow  sepals  and  petals 
heavily  barred  with  chestnut-browu  ;  lip,  white 
marked  with  purple.     From  M.  Chas.  Vutsteke. 

BrassO'CatUef/a  x  Diffbifano-Triana^,  Hi'aton  virntu. 
From  Messrs.  Charle-sworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford. 
— Flower  large  and  hea^^ly  fringed,  of  an  uniform 
lilac-rose  colour,  with  gi'eenish-yellow  disc  to  the  lip. 

Dendrohivvi  x  Ckessnir/toncnsc  {aurewm  x  AA'iganire). 
— Flowers  large,  of  bright-yellow  colour,  with  chocolate- 
puriile  disc  to  the  lip.  From  E.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.  (gr. 
Mr.  Black). 

Dendrobium  x  Ehcesii  (Hildebrandii  x  aureum). 
From  H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  Colesborne,  Cheltenham. — 
Au  attractive  flower  of  good  size  ;  cream-coloured,  with 
a  purple  Idotch  on  the  lip. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Preaent:  A.  H.  Pearson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  and 
Messrs.  Jos.  Cheal,  AY.  Bates,  Geo.  AVoodward,  S. 
Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean,  H.  Parr,  Geo.  Keif,  AY.  Pojie, 
P.  C.  M.  A'eitch,  John  Lyne,  F.  Q.  Lane,  G.  Eeynolils, 
Geo.  AYythes,  Ed.  Beckett,  G.  Norman,  H.  Markhani, 
and  H.  Somers  Rivers. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  SONS,  Swanley,  Kent,  staged 
a  large  collection  of  Apples,  including  122  distinct 
varieties.  Many  of  the  fruits  showed  evidence  of  having 
been  kejit  far  beyond  their  proper  season,  but  on  the 
whole  the  display  was  admirable,  the  colouring  of  .the 
fruits  being  especially  pronounced.  AYe  may  mention 
Br.amlcy's  Seedling,  Gascoync's  Scarlet,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Bismarck,  Calville  Boisbunce,  and  Beauty  of 
Kent  as  being  shown  in  fine  condition  (Siher  Knightian 
JMedal). 

Lecture  on  "Bud  Variation." 

Professor  Henslow'd  lecture  was  richly  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides  and  actual  specimens.  After  observ- 
ing that  all  plants  have  an  inherent  power  of  varying 
in  response  to,  if  not  always  in  useful  adaptation  to, 
changed  conditions  of  life,  by  which  new  species  are 
introduced  into  the  world,  and  that  mauy  new  forms 
arise  under  cultivation  by  the  same  means,  the  lecturer 
observed  that  sports  only  differ  from  such  variations  in 
degree  and  by  the  suddenness  of  their  appearance, 
whether  as  a  jiart  of  a  plant  or  as  a  seedling  ;  so  that 
there  is  often  a  difficulty  in  drawing  any  sharp  line 
between  varieties,  sports,  and  even  monstrosities.  The 
immediate  causes  of  sports  are  often  very  obscure,  but 
can  sometimes  be  reasonably  traced  to  altered  distri- 
bution of  light,  as  in  the  changed  position  of  leaves,  or 
again  to  the  amount  of  formative  material  present,  as 
in  "cut"  leaves,  &c.,  or  to  heat,  as  in fastigiation.  The 
examples  taken  as  illustrative  and  explanative  were 
the  fastigiate,  fasciate,  and  'weeping  types  of  stems, 
and  spiral  torsion  and  spinescence,  cut  and  crisped 
forms  of  leaves,  multiform,  double,  crested,  and  peloric 
flowers  ;  the  change  of  form,  colour,  &c.,  in  fruits,  and 
the  dissociation  or  the  separation  of  characters  of  the 
two  or  more  parents  in  a  hybrid  or  cross. 


exhibited  Dendrobium  x  whitefieldense,  a  hybrid  of  a 
verv  prolific  nature  (Award  of  Merit). 

E.  BOSTOCK,  Esq.,  Stone  (gr.,  Air.  Ballance),  exhi- 
bited Cypripedium  x  Robsoui,  a  supposed  hybrid 
between' C.  insigne  Sanderre  x  C.   x  exul. 

J.  E.  AYILLIASISON,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Jones),  exhibited 
Dendrobium  nobile  AVilliamson's  var.,  a  pretty  and 
very  chaste  flower,  being  very  light  in  colour  except 
for  the  well-coloured  tips  to  the  petals. 

The  best  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a  magnificent 
display  of  plants  by  Messrs.  Cypher  &  Sons,  of 
Cheltenham,  which  included  some  lovely  Dendrobiums, 
Cypripediums,  Cattleyas,  Lycastes,  and  other  plants 
in  season  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 

A'otes  of  Thanks  for  groups  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Keeling,  Mitchell,  AVilli.amson,  Statteh,  Allen, 
Parker,  Cowan,  and  Le  Dou.x.  P.  W. 


MANCHESTER   AND    NORTH    OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

SIabch  2. — There  was  a  moderate  display  of  plants 
at  the  meeting  held  on  this  date. 

S.  Gkatrix,  Esq.,  A\Tialley  Range  (gr..  Air.  Cypher), 
exhibited  Cattleya  Triana;  var.  Juno,  a  fine  variety 
having  flowers  of  good  shape  and  substance,  and  closely 
resembling  a  variety  of  C.  Schroderie  in  its  uniformity 
of  colouring  (Award  of  Merit). 

The  same  exhibitor  had  two  good  forms  of  Odonto- 
glossum crispum,  one  of  which,  O.  c.  var.  "Melba," 
was  voted  an  Award  of  Merit. 

E.  RocEU.soN,  Esq.,  Didsbury  (gr.,  Mr.  Blomiley), 
received  an  Award  of  Alerit  for  Odontoglossum  crispum 
var.  "  Stanley  Eogerson,"  a  pretty  variety  marked  with 
dark  spots.  Cattleya  Trianre  var.  "Our  King'' came 
from  the  same  collection. 

R.  LE  Dovx,  Esq.,  AYest  Derby  (gr.,  Mr.  Davenport), 
sent  a  few  plants,  the  best  of  which  was  a 
splendidly -grown  and  fine  variety  of  Odontoglossum 
maculatum  with  the  varietal  name  "marlfieldense." 
This  plant  obtained  an  Award  of  Merit. 

T.  Statter,    Esq.,    AA'hitefield  (gr.,    Mr.    Johnsoii), 


NATIONAL    FRUIT    GRO'WERS' 
FEDERATION. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  Monday, 
March  13,  at  the  Eoval  Horticultural  Hall,  A'incent 
Square,  the  President,'  Mr.  F.  S.  AY.  Cornwallis,  in  the 
Chair. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
stating  that  a  leaflet  was  rmder  preparation  dealing 
with  the  disease  of  Apple  and  Pear  twigs  sent  to  the 
Board  for  indentification. 

The  Railway  Services  Committee  reported  that  they 
were  negotiating  with  the  Railway  Companies  concerned 
f  or  thecheaper  conveyance  of  manure  fromBirniingham  to 
the  A^ale  of  Evesham  ;  that  the  South-Eastern  Company 
were,  at  their  instance,  considering  arrangements  for 
an  improved  connection  between  their  system  and 
those  of  the  Northern  Companies  with  a  view  to 
quicker  transit  of  fruit  from  Kent  to  the  North  of 
England  and  Scotland.  The  Committee  also  reported 
that  a  summary  of  the  e\idence  proposed  to  be  given  by 
Mr.  Miskin  be'fore  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
Preferential  Rates  had  been  duly  sent  in. 

As  a  suggestion  had  been  made  that  a  Conference 
of  Fruit  Growers  shoidd  be  heldnext  autumn  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Federation,  the  Council  considered  the 
matter  and  decided  that  such  a  Conference  was 
desirable,  and  that  the  preliminary  arrangements 
shonld  be  commenced  forthwith. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  the  terms  by  which 
kindred  Societies  should  be  allowed  to  affiliate  with  the 
Federation,  anil  the  following  were  agreed  to,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  jVnnual  General  Meeting,  viz.  : 
For  any  Society  whose  member.ship  does  not  exceed 
200,  anannual  fee  of  three  guineas,  with  representa- 
tion on  the  Council  liy  two  members.  For  every 
hundred  members  or  part  thereof  above  200,  an  extra 
fee  of  one  guinea,  with  one  member  of  Council  to  every 
100  members.  A  resolution  was  unanimously  passed 
declaring  the  urgent  necessity  of  devising  means  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  d'iscased  Apples  or  other  j 
fruit,  more  particidarly  those  affected  with  the  Codlin 
Moth,  such  diseased  importations  being  a  danger  to 
the  orchards  and  nurseries  of  Great  Britain.  The 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT 
AMD  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 
March  13.— The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  the  above  date  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel, 
Adelphi,  Strand,  London.  Mr.  AA'.  P.  AA'iight  pre- 
sided. The  Annual  Report  was  presented,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following  paragraphs  :—  • 

In  mairy  respects  the  year  1004  has  been  a  record  1 
one,  no  fewer  than  ninety-five  candidates  having  been 
admitted  to  memliership,  this  number  showing  an 
increase  of  twelve  over  the  previous  highest  number 
elected  in  any  one  year.  The  membership  at  the  end 
of  the  year  totals  l,'07li,  made  up  of  000  paying  on  tho 
higher  scale,  and  407  paying  on  the  lower  scale. 

Sick  members  to  the  number  of  eighty-six  have  ^ 
benefited  under  the  Sick  Fund,  the  total  paid  out 
during  tho  vear  being  £327  Cs.,  or  an  average  of  £3  IG.'. 
]ier  sick  member.  This  sum  has  been  met  by  a  deduc-  ' 
tion  of  7.<.  5d.  from  the  contributions  of  the  higher-  j 
scale  members,  and  of  4s.  lid.  from  the  lower-scale  j 
members.  1 

There  are  now  six  members  receiving  regular  grants  i 
from  the  Beuevolent  Fund,  and  these  amount  in  the  > 
aggregate  to  £00  Cs.  In  addition  several  members  in 
distress  have  been  assisted  to  the  total  amount  of^ 
£15  48.  7(/.,  and  in  these  cases  the  help  afforded  ha*, 
been  most  gratefully  acknowledged.  Contributions  toj 
the  Benevolent  Fund  amounted  to  £130  is.  ad. 

From  the  Convalescent  Fund  £7  has  been  paid  out  t<j 
members  recovering  from  illness. 

Now  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  ha , 
acquired  a  permanent  home  in  A'incent  Square,  the 
Committee  proposes  to  henceforth  hold  the  Committea 
and  other  meetings  of  "  the  United  "  at  the  new  EoyaJ 
Horticultural  Hall,  where  accommodation  has  beeif 
promised  on  particularly  favourable  terms. 

The  Annual  Dinner  held  at  the  Holborn  Eestauranfi 
on  AVednesday,  October  12,  was  again  successful. 
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On  the  recoinmeuJation  of  the  Rules  Sub-C'ommittee, 
the  Committee  has  decided  not  to  call  a  Special 
General  Jleeting  to  consiiler  the  proposeil  new  rules 
until  1900.  The  Sub-Committee  has  niet  on  numei'ous 
occasions,  and  its  work,  now  almost  finished,  will  be 
submitted  to  a  competent  legal  aiithoritj. 

The  balance-sheet  shows  a  satisfactory  state  of 
affairs,  the  total  receipts  from  all  sources  of  the  Benefit 
Fund,  including  a  balance  of  £17,427  Ss.  Gr?.  brought 
forward  from  the  previous  year,  amounting  to 
£111,044  19s.  Id.,  with  a  total  expenditure  of 
£529  Vis.  10(7.,  leaving  a  credit  balance  of  £19, 115  5s.  9rf. 
The  Benevolent  Fund  also  records  a  balance  of 
£4,232  13s.,  while  that  of  the  Voluntary  Convalescent 
JFund  shows  £:"322  45.  9rf.  to  the  Society's  credit. 

The  Chairman  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report 
congratulated  the  members  upon  the  condition  of  the 
Society,  and  upon  the  fact  that  the  number  of  new 
members  who  had  joined  during  1904  had  constituted 
a  record  in  the  annals  of  the  Society.  He  would  like 
to  see  the  membership  number  nearer  11,000  than 
1,100,  and  thought  much  might  be  done  towards  this 
end.  He  also  contrasted  the  benefits  derived  from 
joining  this  Society  with  those  obtainable  from  ordi- 
nary friendly  societies,  who  had  expensive  establish- 
ments to  maintain  and  a  host  of  highly-paid  oflicials  to 
support.  He  further  counselled  all  those  connected  with 
the  Society  to  urge  the  claims  of  the  institution  upon 
their  fellow-workers.  The  employment  of  paid  can- 
vassers to  undertake  this  task  he  deprecated  on  account  of 
the  expense  it  would  necessarily  entail,  but  stated  that 
the  Gardening  Press  was  always  ready  to  help  forward 
any  good  work  connected  with  gardening.  The  admir- 
able way  in  which  the  Society  was  managed  was  to  be 
seen  in  tlie  small  amount  debited  to  the  Hanagement 
Fund,  which,  out  of  a  turnover  of  over  £20,000,  only 
amounted  to  £205  17s.  M. 

Mr.  Curtis  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  Report, 
Tvhich  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Brown,  an  old  member,  regretted  the  slow 
progress  made  by  the  Society,  and  suggested  that  the 
age  limit  be  lowered  in  order  to  encourage  a  juvenile 
influx  of  membership.  He  also  regretted  that  the 
Committee  was  waiting  ruitil  1900  before  embody- 
ing the  revised  rules  as  recommended  by  the  Rules 
Sub-Committee. 

The  retiring  members  of  the  Committee  were  all 
re-elected.     Mr.  Collins  was  re-elected  Secretary. 


Imported  Flowers :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


MARKETS. 

COVENT    GARDEN,  March  15. 
Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  8.  d.  j 
AcaciaDrum- 
mondi,  per  doz.  18  0-24  0  ! 

—  arcuata,     per 
doz 12  0-18  0 

AraliaSieboldi.doz.4  0-6  0 
Araucaria  exeelsa, 

per  dozen        ...  IS  0-30  0  j 

Aspidistras,  green,  i 

per  doz.        ...  18  0-24  0  i 

—  variegated,  j 
per  doz.        ...  30  0-42  0 

Azalea  indica,  p.  I 

doz 15  0  30  0 

—  mollis,  p.  doz.  24  0-42  0  > 
Asparagus      plu- 

mosus  nanus,  i 

per  doz.         ...    9  0-12  0 

—  Sprengeri,doz.  8  0-12  0 

—  tenuissimus 
per  doz.       ...    8  O-IO  0 

Begonia  Gloire  de 

LoxTaine,doz.  12  0-18  0 

Boron  ia  mega- 
stigma,  per 
dozen 12  0-24  0 

—  heterophylla.  18  0-24  0 
Calla    sethiopica, 

per  doz.       ...    5  0-60 
Cinerarias,      per 

dozen     6  0-10  0  ! 

Crotons,  per  doz.  12  0-30  0 
CocosWeddelliana, 

per  doz.        ...  18  0-30  0 
Cyclamen     persi- 

cum,  per  doz.    9  0-18  0 
Cyperus    alterni- 

iolius.  p.  doz.    3  0-50 

FoUage :  Average 
8.d.  s.d. 
Asparagus      plu- 
mosus.     long 
trails,  cneli  ...    0  9-10 

—  —    medium, 

each       ...    0  4-06 
«—  —  short  sprays 

per  bunch...    10-26 

—  Sprcngeri     ...    0  9-16 

—  tenuissimus.,  0  9-10 
Adiantuni  cunea- 

tum,  doz.  bun.  6  0-90 

Croton  leaves, doz.  1020 

Cycas  leaves,  each  10-16 
Fern,  English,  p. 

dozen   bunches  3  0-40 


Cyperus  laxus.dz. 
Dracaenas,  p.  doz. 
Daffodils,  various, 

per  dozen 
Deutzia    gracilis, 

per  dozen 

Ericas,  per  doz.... 

Euonymus,  dozen 

Ferns,  in  thumbs, 

per  100 

—  in  48's,  p.  doz. 

—  in  32's,  p.  doz. 
Ficus  elastica,  p. 

doz 

—  repens.  p. doz. 
Genistas,  per  doz. 
Hyacinths  (3  in  a 

pot),  per  doz. 

Hydrangea,  Thos. 

Ho^g,  per.  doz. 

Kcntia    Belmore- 

ana,  per  doz... 

—  Fosteriana,  p. 
doz 

Lataniaborbonica, 

per  doz. 
Marguerites,  doz. 
Mienonette,     per 

dozen     

Primula  sinensis, 

per  doz. 

—  obconica,  per 
dozen 

Spinea  japouica, 

per  doz. 
Tulips,  in  boxes, 

eacli    

Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
3  0-40 
9  0-21  0 


8  0-10  0 
15  0-24  0 
4  0-90 

8  0  12  0 
4  O  10  0 

9  0-18  0 

9  0  12  0 
6  0-  Vt  0 
6  0-10  0 

6  0-90 

9     0     — 

12  0-18  0 

12  0-21  0 

'  9  0  15  0 
9  0-10  0 

9  0-10  0 

4  0-60 

3  0-50 

8  0  12  0 

16-26 


CJalax  leaves 
(American),  per 
dozen  bunches.    2 

Ivy-leaves.bronze    1 

—  long  trails, 
per  bundle  ...    1 

—  short  green, 
per  dozen 
bunches       ...    1 

Myrtle,  doz.  bun.    3 
Smilax,  p.  dozen 

trails      4 

Hardy  foliage 
(various),  per 
dozen  bunches    3 


s.d.  s.d. 


6-2  0 
0-3  0 


0-  1  6 
0-4  0 


0-6  0 
C-  6  0 


s.d.  s. 

Anemones,  p.  doz. 

bunches,  pink    2  0-30 
—  fulgens  ...    3  0-40 

Carnations,     per 

doz.  bunches.    9  0-12  0 

Fern,  French 
(Aspl  en  ium 
adiantum  ni- 
grum), p.  doz. 
bunches        ...    6  0    — 

Freesias.dz.bchs.    2  0-40 

Lilac,  per  bunch.    2  6-36 


Marguerites,    per 

doz.  bunches. 
Mimosa  (Acacia), 

per  basket  ... 
Narcissus,  per 

basket 

Kaminculus,   per 

doz.  bunches. 
Violets,  blue,  per 

doz.  bunches . 
—  Parma,       per 

large  bunch... 


.d.  s.d. 
2  0-30 

6  0-80 
4  0-  S  0 


Cut  Flowers,  &c. ;  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Azalea     Fielderi, 

per  doz.  bun..    2  6-30 

—  mollis,  per  dz. 
bunches        ...    9  0-12  0 

Calla    aithiopica, 

per  doz.  blooms    3  0-40 
Camellias,  perdz. 

blooms 16-20 

Carnations,  p.  dz. 
blooms,  Dest 
American  vars.  2  6-50 

—  smaller  do.  ...    10-20 
Cattleya,  per  doz. 

blooms 10  0-12  0 

Cypripedium    in- 
signe,  per  doz. 

blooms 2  6-36 

Daft'odils,  per  dz. 
bunch.,  single 
yellow  ...    2  0-50 

—  double  ...    3  0-50 

—  Emperor      ...    4  0-60 

—  Golden    Spur    3  0-50 

—  Henry  Irving    5  0-60 

—  princeps        .,    3  0-40 

—  Sir  Watkin  ...    3  0-50 
Deudrobium    no- 

bile.doz. blooms    2  6-30 
Eucharis  graudi- 

flora,  per  doze  a 

blooms 2  0-30 

Euphorbia  jacqui- 

niceflora,  bunch    16-26 
Gardenias,  perdz. 

blooms 16-20 

Hyacinths,  Roman, 

per  doz.  bun.  ...    6  0-80 
IrisGerniauica.  p. 

buncli     10    — 

Lilac     (English 

forced),  per  bun.   2  0-30 
Liliums.p.bunch, 
lancifolium, 
rubrum     and 
album 2  6-36 


Lilium  longi- 
florum 

—  -  tigrinum 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen  bun.. 

Marguerites,    per 

doz.  bunches, 

white 

—  yellow 

Narcissus,  p.  doz. 

bunches, glori- 
osus     

—  paper  -  white 

—  Pheasant's 
Eye      

—  Soleil  d'Or   ... 
Odontoglossum 

crispum,  pr.  dz. 

blooms 

Pe  lar  gon  iums, 
p.  doz.  bnchs. 

—  (Zonal)  double 
scarlet 

—  salmon  and 
pink    

Roses,  per  dozen 
blooms,  Ni- 
phetos, 

—  Bridesmaid .-. 

—  Kaiseriu  A. 
Victoria 

—  General  Jac- 
queminot 

—  C.  Mermet    ... 

—  Liberty 

—  Sunrise 
Tuberoses,  on 

stems,    per 

dozen  blooms 

Tulips,  doz.  bun. 

—  special  double 
varieties       ...  ] 

Violets,  blue, 
Euglish,  perdz. 
bunches 


4  0-00 
2  0-26 


3  0-40 
3  0-50 


16-26 
16-26 


3  0 
2  0 


4  0-60 


2  0-30 

4  0-  6  U 

5  0-60 

2  0-40 
4  0-60 
4  0-60 

3  0-40 


0  3-06 
6  0-12  0 


16-30 


Vegetables ;  Average  Wholesale  Prices, 


Artichokes, Globe, 
per  dozen    ... 

—  Jerusalem,  p. 
sieve 

Asparagus,  bunch 

—  Giant 

Paris  Green. 


.  d.  s.  d. 


.d. 

.T    0 

2  0 


—  Spanish, bunch  2  0 

—  Sprue,  p.  doz.  10  0 
Beans,  dwf.,p.  lb.    1  2- 

—  Madeira,    per 
basket 

Beetroot,    bushel 
Broccoli,  Sprout- 
ing, bag 

Brussels-Sprouts, 

sieve 

Cabbages,  p.  bag 
Carrots,  12  bunch. 

—  bag      

Cauliflowers,  doz. 

—  Cherbourg  dz. 

—  St.  Malo,  doz. 
Celeriac,  per  doz. 
Celery,  per  dozen 

bunches. 

Cress,    doz.  pun. 

Cucumbers,    doz. 

Curled  Kale,  bush. 

Endive,  per  doz. 

Garlic,  per  lb.    ... 

Greens,  bushel ... 

Horseradisli,    fo- 
reign, p.  bunch 


s.  d. 
Mint,  per  dozen...    3  0- 

3  0-36    Leeks,  doz.  bndls.    1  6 

Lettuces, Cabbage, 
1  0    —            per  dozen     ...    13    — 
5  0    —      Muslirooms{house) 
20  0-30  0  perlb 0  9-10 

4  6    —      Onions,  pickling, 
per  sieve      ...    5  0-60 

—  Euglish,   cwt.  15  6-17  0 

—  Dutch,  p.  bag,  12  0-14  6 

—  Valencia,  per 


3  0-36  case     15  6 

1  6    —      Parsley,  12  bunch.    2  0-26 
Parsnips,  per  bag    3  0-36 

16-20    Peas,  French,  pkt.    18    — 

Potatos,  per  ton    50  0-90  0 

10-16      —  Frame,  lb.    ...    06-07 

16-20      —  TenerilTe.cwt.  10  o-lS  0 

2  0    —      Radishes,  12  bnch.   0  7  -2  u 

2  3-36    Rhubarb,     York, 
10-20  per  dozen     ...    0  9-  I  0 

1  0-  1  6  ■  Salad,  .'^maU  pun- 
16-20  nets,  per  doz     09    — 

3  0    —      Savoys,  per  tally    4  0-50 
Seakale,  per  doz.  10  0-13  0 

6  0-12  0    Shallots,  p.  sieve    5  0    — 
0  9    —    ,  Spinach,  bush.  ..      26-30 
3  6-50    Tomatos,    bundle    7  0-12  0 
10    —        —  English,  p.  lb.    13    — 

2  0    —      Turnips  per  doz.    16    — 
0  3-04      —  per  bag  ...    16-20 
10—      Turuip-tops,    bag    1620 

Watercress,     per 
0  8-09  doz.  bunches  .0607 


Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Apples,  bushel  ...    2  0-70 

—  English,  sieve 

or  half  bushel    16-30 
per  barrel .  12  0-20  0 

—  Newtown 

Pippin     ...  55  0    — 

per  case  ...  20  0-25  0 

Bananas,  bunch  .    7  0-11  0 

—  loose,  dozen  10-16 
Chestnuts,  p.  bag  14  0  — 
Cobnuts,  per  lb.  .  0  6^  — 
Cranberries,  box  13  0  — 
Cus'ard  -  Apples, 

ncr  dozen        ...    5  0-10  0 
Figs,  per  dozen...  24  0    — 
Grape -Fruit,  per 

case        ..I       ...  15  0-16  0 


s.d.  s.d. 


Grapes,  Gros 
Colmar,  per 
lb 19-30 

—  Alicante,    per 

lb 2  0-30 

—  Almcria,doz.lb.  4  0-80 
Lemons,  per  case  8  0-24  0 
Oranges,  per  case    8  0-50  0 

—  Blood 7  0-14  6 

—  Navel 13  0-15  0 

Jaffa,  per  box  15  0-lS  0 

6  0-66 


■  Seville 
Pears,  per  case  ...  17 
Pines,  each         ...    a  0-  4  0 
Strawberries,  A., 

per  lb 5  n-  8  0 

B..  per  lb...    2  0-40 

Potatos. 
Dunbars,  80s.  toSOtf. ;  various,  home-grown,  55^*;.  to  lbs. 
perton  ;  seed  in  variety.    John  Unth,  32  &  3i,  Wellinr/Um 
i^ireel,  CoveiU  Garden. 

RESiAnKs.— The  Figs  quoted  above  are  from  Guernsey. 
There  are  still  supplies  of  Apple-^ ;  Bnunlcy's  Seedliug, 


iiv.  to  8.9.  per  bushel ;  Wellingtons,  5.-  to  7.^-..  do. ;  Norfolk 
Beefings,  4:?.  to  5.^.,  do. ;  Custard  Apples,  os.  to  10s. per  doz. 
Cape  fiuitpcr  case  :  Plums,  5s.  to  Ss. ;  Peaches, «s.  tolOx  ; 
Nectarines,  7s.  to  10s.  ;  Pears,  4.?.  to  6s.  Grapes  (white 
and  black),  155.  to  20s.  per  ca^e.  The  black  variety 
commands  the  better  prices.  Strawberries  are  now  more 
plentiful.  The  market  is  uow  receiving  consignments 
of  Egyptian  Onions  ;  the^e  realise  from  13s.  6rf.  toll*, 
per  cwt. 

FRUITS   AND   VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow,  J/a;-c/j  15.— The  following  are  the  averages 
of  the  prices  during  the  past  week  :— Apples,  American. 
^:>s.  to  25s.  per  barrel;  do.,  Canadian,  15s.  to  30s.  do.; 
Oranges,  ordinary  420's.  10s.  to  I4s.  per  case  ;  do.,  large, 
lis.  to  15s.  do.;  do.,  extra  large,  16s.  to  20s.  do.:  do., 
large  7Us,  12s.  to  Hs.  do.  ;  Lemons  8s.  to  15s.  per  case; 
Bananas,  6s.  to  lis.  perbuuch  ;  Grapes,  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  6d. 
per  lb.  :  Tomatos,  3s.  to  5s.  per  box;  Mushrooms,  Is. 
to  Is.  3d.  per  lb. ;  Onions.  4's,  12s.  to  13s.  per  case;  do., 
5's.  I4S.  to  16s.  do. 

Liverpool,  March  15.  —  Wholesale  VetietaUe  Market 
(North  May).— The  following  are  the  averages  of  the 
current  prices  during  the  past  week— prices  varying 
according  to  supply  ;— Vegetables  :  Potatos,  Bruce,  2s. 
to  2s.  4(L  per  cwt. ;  Main  Crop.  2s.  {>d.  to  3s.  6rf. ,  Up-to- 
Date,  Is.  BcZ.  to  2s.  2d. ;  Turnips.  6rf.  to  Sd.  per  dozen 
bunches;  Swedes,  Is.  to  is.  2d.  per  cwt  :  Carrots, 
.'J>',  to  3s.  6fZ.  pev  cwt. ;  Onions,  foreign,  lOs.  to  12s.  per 
bag;  Parsley,  6d.  to  Sd.  per  dozen  bunches;  Cauli- 
flowers, 1-?.  nd.  to  2s.  tjd.  per  dozen  ;  Cabbages,  id.  to 
Sd.  do. ;  Celery,  6d.  to  Is.  do.— Fruit :  Orabges,  Jafld,  8s. 
to  12s.  tjrf.  per  box;  Valencia,  los.  to  2iis.  per  case; 
Palermo,  7s.  to  10s.  Hd.  do. ;  bitters,  3s.  to  6s.  do. ; 
Apples,  American,  10s.  to  17s.  per  barrel  ;  Canadian, 
16s.  to  27s.  do.:  Lemons,  Palermo.  6k.  to  lis.  per  case. 
St.  JyA/i's.- Potatos.  lOd.  to  Is.  per  peck ;  Cucumbers,  6ri. 
to  lOd.  each;  Filberts,  lOd.  perlb.;  Grapes,  English. 
Is.  ad.  to  2s.  Gd.  per  lb.  ;  do .  foreign,  dd.  to  Sd. 
per  lb. ;  Pine-apples,  foreign,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
Mushrooms,  Is.  to  Is  3rf.  per  Ih.  Birkenhead.— Pota,tos, 
Sd.  to  lOri.  per  peck;  new,  ihd.  to  3t^.  per  lb.  ;  Celery, 
}}.d.  to  dd.  per  stick;  Cuc"uiiibers,  Gd.  to  Sd.  each; 
Tomatos.  id.  to  Gd.  per  lb.;  Grapes,  English,  2s.  to 
uS.  per  lb. ;  foreign,  Sd.  to  lOfZ.  do. ;  Apples.  2d.  to  3d. 
per  lb. ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  to  Is.  2t/.  do. ;  Pine-apples, 
loreigu.  Gd.  to  5s.  each  ;  Brpzil  nuts.  Gd.  to  Sd.  per  lb. 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

Cyclamen  continue  plentiful,  and  good  in  quality ; 
some  of  the  liest  plants  iu  48's  have  realised  as  much 
as  13s.  per  dozen.  Cinerarias  are  also  of  good  quality, 
but  prices  for  these  vary  considerably;  many  are 
cleared  at  very  low  prices.  Supplies  of  Genistas 
and  Marguerites  are  over  plentiful,  but  these  will 
be  needed  shortly  in  larger  quantities  for  use  in* 
window  -  boxes.  Baffodils  are  pleutiful,  and  many 
remain  unsold  at  closing  time.  There  are  good  Rhodc- 
dendrons.  Azalea  Jiiollis.  Pruuus  triloba.  Laburnum^', 
and  Lilacs  in  pots,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  much 
in  demand.  Erica  Wilmoreana  and  E.  Cavendishi  arc 
obtaiuablc  in  well-flowered  plants  :  E.  persoluta  and  a 
few  plants  of  E.  melauthera  are  still  seen.  Boronias 
arc  good.  Acacias  are  not  quite  so  plentiful.  Callaa 
realise  low  prices.  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  pots  may  be  had 
with  good  foliage.  Hydrangea  Thomas  Hogg  iu  dwarf 
but  well-flowered  plauts  is  noticed.  Supplies  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  still  hold  out.  Ferns,  Palms,  and 
other  foliage  plants  are  plentiful,  but  meet  a  very  slow 
demand.  There  is  now  a  better  trade  in  hardy  flower 
roots.  Pansies,  Polyanthus,  Avricnlas,  and  Daisies  in 
flower  are  seen,  and  with  a  few  days'  continuance  of 
mild  weatherthc  market  will  be  receiving  large  supplies 
of  these  flowers.  Spring!  leddiug  plants  in  store  boxes 
arc  arriving,  they  include  Fuchsias,  zoual  Pelargo- 
niums, Lobelias,  Marguerites,  <fcc.  They  do  not  move 
freely  at  present. 

Cut  Floweks. 

Supplies  are  very  large,  especially  those  from  France, 
Guernsey,  Jfersey.  and  the  Scilly  Islands.  These  some 
what  affect  the  trade  in  home  ■  grown  produce. 
Anemones  are  showy ;  the  St.  Brigid,  coronaria.  fulgene, 
and  the  double  pink  varieties  arc  all  abundant. 
The  double  crimson  and  the  yellow  Ranunculus 
are  good.  Violets  are  plentiful;  English  -  grown 
flowers  of  the  variety  Priucess  of  Wales  arc  very 
tine.  Roses  are  now  over  abundant.  La  France  is 
still  one  of  the  l)est  pink  varieties,  and  is  marketed  in 
large  quantities.  Libei'ty  in  point  of  colour  is  much 
before  General  Jacqueminot ;  the  latter  fades  qnickJy, 
but  Liberty  keeps  its  colour  well  for  a  long  time. 
Marquise  de  Litta  is  a  good  red  variety.  Captain  Hay- 
ward  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  market 
purposes,  although  tliere  are  few  blooms  of  this  in  the 
market.  Carnations  are  cheaper.  Winter  Cheer  is 
very  bright  iu  appearance,  but  the  blooms  are  small. 
Madame  Thcvcse  Franco  (pink)  Uriah  Pike  (a  good 
sweet-scented  crimson),  the  .\merican  varieties  Norway 
(pure  white),  Alpine  Glow  (blush).  Fair  Maid  ta  deeper 
shade  than  Enchantress),  aud  Floriana  (pink),  arc  all 
worthy  the  attention  of  growers.  The  variety  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Lawson  seems  likely  to  hold  its  own  as  the  best  of  its 
colour.  Gardenias  are  now  pleutiful.  Supplies  of  Lily  of 
the  Valley  are  again  overdone.  Lilium  loDgiilorum  has 
gone  down  in  price,  but  it  is  not  over-plcutUul ;  a  few 
good  L.  auratum  are  seen.  Tulicroscs  are  seen  again. 
Tlie  market  is  flooded  with  Dafiodds  of  all  sorts.  Zoual 
I'elargouium  "Kaspail"  and  varieties  iu  other 
colours,  are  plentiful,  aud  sell  cheaply.  Azalea  mollis 
does  not  sell  readily.  Tulips  arc  now  over-plentiful  : 
in  fact,  there  are  few  subjects  thi\t  are  wholly  cleared  at 
closing  time.  A.  II.,  Covad  Garden,  Wed ncsdat/t  March  )5. 
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GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Chatelow,  from  the  Horticultur.al  CoUege, 
Stanley,  as  Gardener  in  the  Glass  aud  Vegetable 
Department  at  the  South  -  Eastern  Agi'icultural 
College,  Wye.  Kent. 

Mr.  C.  W.  MuiR,  until  recently  at  the  Tweed  Vineyards, 
Clovenfords,  N.B  ,  as  Departmental  Foreman  at  the 
Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  Kent. 

Mr.  John  Reach,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Craigraillar, 
Edinburgh,  as  Gardener  to  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
POLWARTH.  Mertouu,  St,  Boswells. 

Mr.  James  Brown-,  Foreman  at  Dunmore  Park,  Stir- 
lingshire, as  Gardener  to  The  Most  Hon.  The 
Marchioness  of  Bute,  Abbotsford,  Melrose. 

Mr.  R.  Harding,  for  the  past  five  and  a  half  years 
Gardener  to  T.Martin,  Esq..  Troverbyne,  Plymp- 
ton.  as  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Hibijert,  Broadgate. 
Barnstaple,  N.  Devon. 

Mr.  Henry  Henderson,  for  the  last  ten  years  Gardener 
at  Cromarty  House,  Cromarty,  N.B.,  as  Gardener 
and  Overseer  to  F.  R.  S.  Balfour,  Esq.,  of  Dawyck. 
Pecblessliire. 

Mr.  A.  L  KNKiHT,  for  the  past  nine  year.s  as  Gardener 
and  Bailiff  to  Rowland  Brows,  Esq.,  Oshev  Grove, 
Harrow  Weald,  Middlesex,  as  Gardener  to  Captain 
W.  H.  Dawson.  Ravcnsdale,  Tunliridgc  Wells.  Kent. 

Mr.  C,  Cox,  for  the  past  four  years  'General  Foreman  at 
Ashrldge  Park.  Berkhamsted,  as  Gardener  to 
C.  T.  H.  TowHU,  Es<|.,  Weald  Hall,  Brentwood, 
Essex. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,*  Editor  and  Puelishbk.  —  Our  Correspon- 
dents would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  Ihey  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  communications 
relating  to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that  all 
communications  intended  for  publication,  or  refer- 
ring to  the  Literary  department,  and  all  plants  to  be 
named,  should  be  directed  to  tlie  Editor.  The  two 
departments.  Publishing  and  Editorial,  are  quite 
distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  delay  and  confusion 
arise  when  letters  are  misdirected. 

Books  :  ff .  J.    We  do  not  know  of  a  work  which 
deals  with  the  subject  you  mention,  with  the 
exception  of  Mushrooms  for  the  Million,  by  John 
Wright.     This  book,  which  is  out  of  print,  may 
sometimes  be  obtained  from  the  second-hand 
booksellers. 
■Carnation,  Oeillet  Remontant  Ltonnais  a  Tioe 
DE  Fer  ;  Dianihus.    Tou  cannot  do  better  than 
apply  to  the  grower  you  mention,  and  he  will  get 
you  this  variety,  if  it  is  obtainable.     The  signifi- 
cance of  the  French  name  is  that  the  variety  is 
a  perpetual-flowering  variety,  and  has  strong, 
stiff  flower  stems  (tige  de  fer — stem  of  iron). 
■Cucumber  and  other   Plant.s  :    T.  C.  H.    The 
diseased  appearance  of  your  plants  is  not  due 
to  fungus  disease,  but  the  leaves  are  literally 
smothered  with  insect  pests.     We  can  detect 
thrip,   scale,  greenfiy,  and   red-spider.     Adopt 
measures  against  these  at  once  by  fumigating 
and    spraying    with     insecticides.      The    ap- 
pearance of  the  Eichardia  leaves  and  flower  is 
due  to  inappropriate  culture.     Have  the  plants 
been  watered  carefully  ? 
Economic   Plants  :  Constant  Reader.     Apply   to 
Messrs.     Wm.    BuU     &     Sons,     Nurserymen, 
Chelsea. 
Garden  Pots:  S.  S.,  Ealing.     If  you   have  only 
the  small  nnheated  conservatory  mentioned  in 
.   your   letter,   the   large  number    of   small  and 
medium-sized  pots  will  be  of  little  use  to  you. 
The   use   for  pots   is  for  containing  desirable 
plants,    and  the   opposite    view    of    selecting 
plants  for  the  pots  is  a  less  familar  one  to  us. 
In  respect  to  the  conservatory  facing  to  the 
north,  the  Ferns  now  cultivated  are  the  most 
suitable  plants  for  the  structure,  but  Orange- 
trees,   Ficns  elastica.   Aspidistra,    Araucarias, 
Ac,  would  aho  succeed.     If  you  wish  to  have 
flowering  plants  as  well,  they  will  require  to  be 
grown   in    frames    and    removed   to   the   con- 
servatory when  they  reach  the  flowering  stage. 
If  you  can  have  such  frames  erected,  a  use  will 
soon  be  forthcoming  for  the  pots. 
Insects  :    G.    0.      The    mass    of    minute    dark- 
coloured  insects  are  the  so-called  spring-tails 
or  ground  fleas,  Colembola  sp.     They  are  often 
found  swarming   round  newly- made   hot-beds, 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  garden  paths,  &c., 
and  have  been  known  to  attack  fungi  and  the 
leaves  of  the  Mangold  and  Potato.    Occasionally 
they  have  been  recorded  as  injurious,  but  as  a 
rule  they  are  not  so.     You  can  easily  destroy 
them  when  on  the  ground  with  a  solution  of 
caustic    alkali    applied    hot.     (2)    The    large. 


active,  grub-like  insect  is  the  larva  of  a  beetle 
belonging  to  the  Brachyletrous  beetles.  It  is 
apparently  of  predaceous  habits  and  also  a 
cannibal,  as  it  has  during  its  captivity  devoured 
two  members  of  its  own  family.  Such  larvte 
are  also  found  in  decayed  vegetable  matter  and 
fungi,  but  are  not  known  to  be  destructive  to 
the  produce  of  the  garden  or  the  field. 

Land  Waiting  for  Dse:  C.  P.  Tou  might 
plant  Potatos  again  and  get  a  good  and  pro- 
fitable crop  this  season;  oryoti  could  sow  Clover 
and  other  seeds,  which  if  sown  at  once  would 
furnish  a  crop  after  autumn-sown  Clover  is 
past,  and  the  ground  could  be  ploughed  later 
on,  when  the  turned-in  Clover  would  benefit 
the  soil  considerably. 

Names  or  Fruits  :   W.  F.  S.  Apple  Red  Norman. 

Names  or  Plants  :  Slough  (no  name  enclosed). 
1,  Thuya  occidentalis  variety ;  2,  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  aurea ;  3,  Daphne  Laureola  (Spurge 
Laurel). — /.  C  Primordial  (Retinospora)  stage 
and  adult  forms  of  Cupressus  funebris. — Stri.c. 
You  should  number  your  specimens.  The 
creeper  is  Nepeta  glechoma  variegata;  the 
plant  in  flower  is  Abutilon  megapotamicum ; 
the  stove  plant  is  Euellia  Portellse.  and  the 
Fern  Polystichum  angulare  proliferum. — Hop. 
1,  Oncidium  maculatum ;  2,  0.  tetrapetalum  ; 
3,  Dendrobium  tetragonum ;  4,  Miltonia 
flavescens. — V.  R.  A.  1,  Masdevallia  Wend- 
landiana ;  2,  M.  triaristella ;  3,  Oncidium 
triquetrum. — W.  C.  S.  Cattleya  Percivaliana. 
— B.  T.  1,  Adiantum  formosum;  2,  Epiden- 
drum  radiatum;  3,  Eesti-epia  maculata. — 
F.  J.  R.  Cffilogyne  lactea.— IF.  U.  Euellia 
macrantha. 

Oranoe-tree  :  7r.  H.  W.  Unless  the  plant  is  in 
an  unhealthy  condition  or  much  pot-bound,  it 
will  be  better  to  afford  a  top-dressing  now  and 
remove  the  plant  to  a  tub  during  next  winter, 
when  growth  will  be  less  active  than  it  is  at 
this  date.  If  you  decide  to  top-dress  the  plant, 
you  may  remove  as  much  of  the  surface  soil  as 
can  be  done  without  injuring  the  roots,  and 
then  apply  a  compost  of  rich  fibrous  loam  and 
leaf-mould  in  equal  quantities,  with  a  little 
charcoal  added.  If  the  circumstances  make  it 
desirable  to  shift  the  plant  at  once,  be  careful 
not  to  place  it  in  too  large  a  tub,  but  one  that 
will  aii'ord  space  for  1  inch  or  1 J  inch  of  fresh 
soil  around  the  old  "ball."  Use  a  similar 
compost  as  advised  for  the  top-dressing,  adding 
some  crushed  bones,  and  keep  the  collar  of  the 
plant  above  the  surface  soil,  as  Orange-trees 
seldom  succeed  if  planted  deeply.  Do  not  dis- 
turb the  roots  more  than  is  necessary,  and 
following  the  operation  spi'ay  the  plant  over- 
head with  water  on  fine  days. 

Paooscope  ;  D.  W.  S.,  and  others.  We  have  no 
further  information  to  give  you  beyond  what 
we  have  already  published.  We  have  done  our 
part.     It  is  for  the  advertisers  to  do  theirs. 

Pelargonium  Unhealthy  :  Strix.  The  small 
plant  has  had  its  stem  buried  much  too  deeply. 
No  plant  should  be  buried  below  the  "  collar," 
or  the  point  at  which  roots  are  emitted, 
whether  in  a  pot  or  in  the  open  ground.  The 
old  stump  should  have  been  destroyed  long  ago. 
There  is  no  use  in  keeping  such  old  plants 
when  better  and  healthier  plants  may  be  easily 
obtained  by  propagation  from  cuttings. 

Petrified  Mushroom  :  fK.  F.  R.  Without 
seeing  your  specimens  we  cannot  say  what  it 
is,  but  we  suspect  it  is  a  fossil  Echinus  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  not  a  Mushroom  at  all. 

Plants  for  a  Border  Facing  to  the  North  : 
Amateur  Gardener.  You  have  omitted  to  state 
the  length  and  width  of  the  border,  but  these 
matters  are  important  when  selecting  the 
plants.  We  give  you  a  selection  of  plants  and 
state  their  approximate  height,  and  the  pre- 
dominant colour  of  the  flowers  that  you  may  be 
guided  in  arranging  them.  First  set  (plants 
3  ft.  or  more  high ) . — Aconitum  napellus  grandi- 
florum  (blue),  A.  Wilsoni  (blue),  Anchusa  italioa 
(blue),  Anemone  japonica  in  white  and  pink 
varieties  ;  Aquilegia  chrysantha  (yellow).  Cam- 
panula lactiflora  ccerulea  (pale  blue),  Delphi- 
niums in  variety  (blue  and  violet  or  purplish 
shades),  Echinops  ruthenicus  (blue),  E.  sph«- 
rocephalus  (white),  Eremnrus  robustus  (pink), 


Helenicum  grandicephalum,  H.  autumnale 
grandiflorum  (yellow),  H.  nudiflorum  (orange 
and  crimson),  Kniphofia  aloides  (orange-red), 
Lathyrus  latifolius  (rose),  L.  1.  albus  (white), 
Lupinus  polyphyllus  (blue),  L.  p.  albiis  (white), 
Helianthus  mollis,  H.  tomentosus,  H.  multi- 
florus  pi.,  H.  m.  grandiflorus  (all  yellow 
shades).  Spiraea  aruncus  (cream),  Thalictrum 
flavum  (yellow).  Aster  cordifolius,  A.  c.  elegans 
(lilac  and  white),  A.  nova'-anglio?  rubra  (red), 
A.  n.  a  Mrs.  Rayner  (crimson),  A.  n.  a.  W. 
Bowman  (purplish-blue),  A.  novae-belgii  Top- 
sawyer  (blue),  A.  n.  b.  St.  Brigid  (rose), 
A.  n.  b.  Charming  (white  and  purple). 
Second  set  (plants  2  feet  to  3  feet  high). — 
Stenactis  speciosa  (blue),  Spiriea  venusta (pink). 
Campanula  grandis  (blue),  C.  g.  alba  (white), 
C.  persicifolia  coronata  alba,  C.  p.  fl.-pl.,  C.  p. 
Mcerlieimii  (all  white),  herbaceous  Phloxes  in 
white,  scarlet,  crimson,  and  rose  shades ; 
Oriental  Poppies  in  scarlet  and  crimson ;  In- 
carvillea  Delavay i  (rosy  -  carmine) ,  Scabiosa 
cauoasica  (blue).  Iris  aurea,  I.  Monnieri  (both 
yellow),  I.  Monspur  (blue),  I.  missouriensis 
(pale  blue),  I.  pallida  (blue),  I.  Madame 
Chercau  (blue  and  white),  I.  Dr.  Bernice 
(crimson  and  brown),  I.  I'Innocence  (white), 
I.  Queen  of  May  (rose),  I.  Kaempferi  in  rose, 
blue,  and  other  shades;  single  and  double  Pyre- 
thrums  in  many  bright  hues,  Gaillardias 
(crimson  and  gold),  Montbretias  in  orange  and 
yellow,  Monarda  didyma  (crimson  -  scarlet). 
Third  set  (plants  not  more  than  2  feet  high). — 
Aster  Amellus,  A.  A.  bessarabicus,  A.  A.  Eivers- 
lea  (all  violet-blue).  Inula  glandulosa  (golden- 
coloured)  ,  Megasea cordifolia purpurea  (crimson- 
purple).  Campanula  carpatica  (blue),  C.  c.  alba 
( white),C.  speciosa  dahurica  (blue),  HemerocaUis 
Thunbergi  (yellow),  Helenium  pumilum  (yel- 
low), Lychnis  viscaria  plena  (rose),  Lenten  and 
Christmas  Roses,  Punkias,  Doronicums,  Anemone 
sylvestris  (white).  Heucheras  in  variety,  &c. 
In  addition  to  the  above  you  could  employ 
as  marginal  plants  any  of  the  alpine  or 
setaceous  Phloxes,  Aubrietias,  such  Campa- 
nulas as  miuralis,  pumila,  garganica ;  any 
of  the  dwarf  Achilleas,  Hepatioas,  Iris 
pumila  in  variety,  Dactylis,  double  Arabis, 
Oheiranthus  alpinus,  Gentiana  acaulis,  &c.  In 
the  arrangement  of  the  border  you  will  secure 
a  finer  display  by  setting  out  a  selection  of 
the  plants  given  in  groups  of  from  2  to  4  feet 
across  at  ground  level.  That  is  to  say,  group 
several  strong  plants  of  each  sort  together  on 
ground  spaces  of  about  3  feet  across.  While 
thus  securing  a  mass  of  colour  from  any  one 
subject,  the  general  arrangement  wiU  be  also 
bolder  and  more  effective  when  seen  in  the 
distance.  At  another  season  Pasonies  and  many 
bulbous  plants  could  be  planted  to  enhance 
the  effect.  Groups  of  Lilium  tigrinum  and  L. 
speciosum  in  variety  could  be  planted  even 
now  in  the  second  set. 

Violets  Diseased  :  J.  W.  Y'our  plants  are 
attacked  by  a  fungus,  Ascochyta  violce.  Spray 
the  plants  every  fortnight  with  potassium 
sulphide  in  the  proportion  of  1  oz.  of  sulphide 
to  3  gallons  Of  water.  Select  a  fresh  situation 
and  soil  for  a  future  plantation,  getting  new 
stock  from  a  locality  that  is  free  from  the 
disease. 

White  Defosit  on  Soil  :  A.  G.  The  whitish 
appearance  of  the  surface  soil  on  your  Peach 
border  is  due  to  a  deposit  of  lime,  &c.,  from  the' 
water,  which  is  evidently  of  hard  nature  in 
your  neighbourhood.  Thesample  of  soil  you  for- 
ward appears  to  us  to  be  of  very  inferior  quality. 


Communications  Received.— Managex^,  South  Africa- 
Prof.  Mayr,  Munich— J.  D.— E.  Senary,  Erfurt— J.  R., 
Menabilly- Royal  Society- Elliot  Stock -Dr.  Treub, 
Buitenzorg— Rev.  E.  N.  Ridley— Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington— E.  T.  C  —Horticultural College,, 
Swauley- T.  ^'elson  it  Sous— Greenwood  Pim~J.  C.  T. 
—  n.  H.,  Cromarty  — E.  Webb  tt  Sons  — Messrs. ' 
Landreth,  Philapolphia— Otto  Stapf— L.  G.,  Brussels— 
A.  (next  week)— J.  Dale  (next  week)- J.  F.  R.  (not 
suitable)— J.  L.-R.  N.-A.  C,  Nivelles-H.  J.- -Sec., 
R.  B.  Soc.-F.  F.— I.  J.  E.— G.  H.  H.— J.  G.— Leeman 
— T.  H.  Edgbaston-11.  Y  — F.  J.— F.  M.— A.  C.  N., 
Perthshire-C.  M.— J.  C— S.  R.— J.  M.  A,— Grimsby— . 
F.  R.  —A.  P.  B.  (thanks  for  Cyclamen  flowers)- E.  W.  & 
Sous  (thanks  for  Cyclamen  flowers)- A.— J.  O.  W.— 
E.  M.— E.  J.  R.— Sec,  R.II  S.-J.  T.,  Nortliwich-R.  D.. 
—J.  OB.-J.  D.— R.  P.— W.  M.— H.  W.  W.— Chloris— . 
J.  F.  D.-A.  C.  F.-J.  S  T.-W.  W.-W.  H.-G.  CheaL_  . 

I^For  Weather  see  p.  xviii.) 
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THE   TIMBER  VALUE   OF  EXOTIC 

TREES. 
TJEOORDS  of  growth  made  by  various 
-'-*'  introduced  species  are  given  from 
time  to  time  in  tlie  Gardrncrs  Chronicle  and 
elsewhere.  Although  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  these  are  recorded  with  any  other 
motive  than  that  of  supplyinj;  interesting 
information,  yet  when  any  species  has  made 
an  exceptionally  rapid  growth  it  is  not 
unusual  for  a  suggestion  to  be  offered  that 
it  will  probably  prove  of  value  as  a  timber 
producer.  Such  suggestions  are,  of  course, 
made  in  good  faith,  but  they  seldom  emanate 
from  anyone  who  has  any  connection  or 
acquaintance  with  the  timber  trade  of  this 
country,  for  the  simple  reason  that  tlie 
timber  trade  is  an  industry,  while  the  grow- 
ing of  most  exotic  species  is  more  or  less  of 
a  hobby. 

Vet  it  is  evident  that  the  constant  recom- 
mendation of  a  particular  species,  even  when 
made  by  men  making  no  pretence  to  possess 
■e.xpert  forestry  knowledge,  has  a  tendency 
to  bring  that  species  to  public  notice,  and 
may  eventually  lead  to  its  cultivation  on  a 
scale  which  exceeds  the  limits  of  what  may 
be  termed  "ornamental  planting."  To  a 
planter  who  neither  requires  nor  desires  to 
study  economy  in  planting  or  the  home 
timber  supply  of  the  future,  the  question  is 
not  perhaps  of  great  importance,  but  there 
are  doubtless  others  who  plant  with  a  laud- 
able desire  to  lay  their  money  out  to  advan- 


tage and  conforsome  benefit  upon  posterity, 
and  to  such  the  discovery  of  an  apparently 
valuable  species  is  seldom  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed. 

No  doubt,  rapid  growth  of  itself  is  always 
an  attractive  feature  in  any  species,  and 
very  few  of  our  indigenous  species  possess 
that  feature  in  early  youth,  the  period 
during  which  so  many  exotic  trees  show  to 
advantage.  When,  therefore,  attention  is 
frequently  drawn  to  a  comparatively  new 
but  rapidly-growing  tree,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
fiod  those  who  value  that  quality  intro- 
ducing it  into  their  woods  and  plantations 
with  a  view  of  increasing  their  value  and 
rate  of  production.  While  such  a  step  may 
be  justifiable  in  some  cases,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  has  led.  and  will  again  lead,  to 
a  waste  of  time  and  money  in  others.  It  is 
always  instructive,  and  occasionally  amus- 
ing, to  sum  up  now  and  again  the  various 
species  which  have  been  announced  as 
valuable  for  forestry  purposes. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
the  laudation  of  new  species  is  an  innova- 
tion. The  love  of  novelty  is  a  human, 
weakness,  and  is  not  confined  to  any  parti- 
cular calling.  In  182"i  William  Cobbett,  of 
Rural  Ride  fame,  wrote  the  praises  of  the 
Locust  tree  (Rol->inia  pseudo-Acacia)  in  the 
following  words  :  — 

'■I,  like  all  other  planters,  was  in  haste. 
The  nakedness  of  my  house  called  for 
shelter.  I  bought  large  trees,  carried  them 
to  Botley  at  great  expense,  planted  them  ; 
but  by  degrees  I  pulled  them  all  up  and  flung 
them  away,  except  a  row  of  them  placed 
against  a  dead  wall  merely  as  a  screen.  The 
plantation  is,  taken  altogether,  the  most 
beautiful  that  I  ever  saw.  It  consists  in 
part  of  my  Locust-trees,  planted  in  the 
three  years  before  mentioned,  and  of  tliese 
I  am  now  going  to  give  an  account.  This 
account  will  be  read  hundreds  of  years 
hence.  The  time  will  come  (and  it  will  not 
be  very  distant)  when  the  Locust-tree  will 
be  more  common  in  England  than  the 
Oak ;  when  a  man  would  be  thought 
mad  if  he  used  anything  but  Locust 
in  the  making  of  sills,  posts,  gates, 
joists,  feet  for  rick  -  stands,  stocks  and 
axle-trees  for  wheels,  hop  -  poles,  pales, 
or  for  anything  where  there  is  liability  to 
rot.  This  time  will  not  be  distant,  seeing 
that  the  Locust  grows  so  fast.  The  next 
race  of  children  but  one  — that  is  to  say, 
those  who  will  be  born  sixty  years  hence — 
will  think  that  Locust-trees  have  always 
been  the  most  numerous  trees  in  England; 
and  some  curious  writer  cif  a  century  or  two 
hence  will  tell  his  readers  that,  wonderful 
as  it  may  seem,  'the  Locust  was  hardly 
known  in  England  until  about  the  year 
162.3,  when  the  nation  was  introduced  to 
a  knowledge  of  it  by  William  Cobbett.' 
What  he  will  say  of  me  liesides  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  know  that  ho  will  say  this  of 
me.  I  enter  upon  this  account,  tbereforc, 
knowing  that  I  am  writing  for  centuries 
and  centuries  to  come." 

One  of  the  "hundreds  of  years  hence" 
has  almost  passed,  and  the  Locust  has 
not  become  so  common  as  the  Oak,  the 
men  who  plant  anything  else  are 
not  thought  mad,  nor  does  the  nation 
talk  much  of  William  Cobbett's  arbori- 
cultural  introduction.  His  fate  is  pathetic  ; 
but  it  is  only  the  common  one  of  most 
forestry  reformers.     The  thorough  trial  of  a 


new  species  is  a  long  business,  and  requires 
the  experience  of  more  than  one  man  to 
bring  it  to  a  successful  issue.  Since  1825 
many  trees  liave  been  recommended  almost 
as  highly  as  was  the  Locust  tree  by  Coerett, 
but  only  to  be  forgotten  again  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years.  Conifers  in  particular  might 
be  named  by  tlie  dozen  which  were  going  to 
revolutionise  English  forestry,  and  make 
two  feet  of  timber  grow  where  one  grew 
before.  Yet  -n'hen  planted  outside  the 
shelter  of  the  pinetum  or  ornamental  wood- 
land they  were  seldom  heard  of  except 
through  the  record  of  their  failure.  Some 
failed  to  thrive  except  on  particular  soils  or 
situations,  others  practically  stood  still  after 
a  few  years'  rapid  growth,  while  a  third  class 
were  found  to  be  almost  useless  as  timber 
when  they  reached  maturity.  The  few  real 
successes  might  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  ;  the  few  which  have  stopped  short 
of  complete  failure  on  the  fingers  of  the 
other.  The  reason  is  difficult  to  see  in 
many  cases,  especially  ■n-hen  a  success  and 
a  failure  have  the  same  country  of  origin. 
Take,  for  instance,  two  such  species  as  the 
Douglas  Fir  and  Thuya  gigantea.  The 
former  develops  into  a  splendid  timber  tree 
in  this  country,  while  the  latter  cannot  le 
considered  of  more  than  arboricultural 
interest,  although  both  are  known  as 
good  timber  trees  in  Western  America. 
Or,  again,  take  the  Wellingtonia  or 
Sequoia  gigantea  and  its  near  relative 
S.  sempervirens.  Where  can  one  see  a 
really  good  specimen  of  a  timber  tree 
amongst  the  former  in  this  country  '^  Trees 
of  large  diameter  at  ground  level  are 
common  enough,  but  at  twenty  feet  from 
the  ground  they  are  little  more  than  poles. 
S.  sempervirens,  on  the  other  hand,  grows 
into  a  well-shaped  bole,  and  carries  its  girth 
well  up,  producing  trees  with  a  large  volume 
of  timber,  although  too  soft  to  be  of  much 
value.  Numerous  instances  of  a  similar 
nature  could  be  given,  showing  how  one 
species  turns  out  well,  and  another  badly, 
although  both  may  do  equally  well  for  a 
time. 

No  doubt  many  causes  contribute  to  these 
apparant  anomalies.  Fickle  springs,  cold 
summers,  and  wet  autumns,  may  all  aid  in 
exerting  their  influence  unfavourably  upon 
the  development  of  certain  exotic  species, 
while  they  have  little  eflect  upon  others 
Bat  the  chief  factor  in  converting  a 
normally  tall  tree  into  a  comparatively 
dwarf  one  must  probably  be  sought  in  our 
relatively  cold  and  sunless  summers,  which 
check  height  growth  after  the  first  vigour  of 
youth  is  '■.ver.  Very  few  of  our  exotic 
trees,  apart  from  European  species,  add 
much  to  their  height  after  the  first  fifty 
years,  and  the  majority  of  them  fall  off 
quickly  before  then.  This  seems  especially 
marked  in  the  case  of  many  North  American 
and  Japanese  species,  although  amongst  the 
former  several  notable  exceptions  may  be 
found.  But  probably  as  great  a  defect,  from 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  in  many  of 
these  trees  is  their  badly-shaped  boles.  The 
W'ellingtonia,  Thuya,  Cupressus,  Crypto- 
meria,  Ac,  all  exhibit  the  same  failing  in 
this  respect,  being  characterised  by  stems 
of  comparatively  great  girth  at  the  base,  but 
which  fall  oil  quickly  a  few  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  specimen  of  Cryptomeria  at 
Dropmoro  measured  by  Mr.  I'ago  showed 
this  feature  in  a  marked  degree.    Compare 
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such  a  stem  with  one  of  Scotch  Pine,  Spruce, 
or  Silver  Fir,  and  it  Tvill  at  once  be  seen 
how  superior  these  latter  are  if  given  fair 
conditions  of  growth. 

But  the  worst  feature  about  the  timber  of 
most  of  these  coniferous  trees  from  abroad 
is  its  poor  quality.  Judging  the  timber  of 
most  of  them  oa  its  merits,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  it  is  superior,  if  it  is  even  as 
good  as  that  produced  bj'  European  trees. 
If  Pine  timlier  be  judged  by  comparing 
it  with  that  of  Spruce  or  Silver  Fir, 
the  only  tree  which  comes  out  of  the 
ordeal  at  all  creditably  is  the  Douglas  Fir. 
No  American  Pine  can  surpass  either  the 
Scotch  or  Corsican  Pines  for  quality  of 
timber,  nor  can  they  equal  the  latter  in 
rate  of  growth.  The  common  Spruce  is  as 
good  as  any  amongst  the  Piceas  (Spruces), 
while  the  European  Larch  stands  at  the  top 
of  all  coniferous  timber  that  can  be  grown 
in  this  country.  Owing  to  the  liability  of 
tlie  latter  to  disease  and  its  more  or  less 
uncertain  growth,  however,  it  has  recently 
been  regarded  as  a  doubtful  species,  although 
good  reasons  against  its  continued  use  have 
not  yet  been  given.  That  it  has  jjroved  a  failure 
in  many  cases  is  beyond  doubt.  That  it  will 
prove  a  failure  in  those  about  to  be  formed 
none  can  say  with  certainty,  apirt  from 
soils  which  are  known  to  be  inimical  to  it. 
But  although  it  has  by  no  means  been 
discarded  by  planters,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  during  the  last  few  years  to  replace 
it  by  the  Japanese  species  (Larix  aptolepis), 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  supposed  im- 
munity of  the  latter  from  fungoid  disease 
and  insect  pests.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  Japanese  Laich  is  neither 
immune  against  the  blister  fungus  nor 
the  Larch  aphis.  The  disease  has  been 
reported  from  several  quarters,  and  Mr. 
Forbes  tells  us  that  he  has  found  the 
fungus  fairly  common  on  the  Japanese 
Larch  growing  in  the  experimental  forest 
plots  at  Cockle  Park,  although  the  typical 
blister  has  not  yet  had  time  to  appear. 
Many  of  the  same  species  were  also  badly 
attacked  by  the  Larch  aphis  last  summer, 
which,  if  Mr.  Massee's  conclusions  are 
correct,  should  alone  predispose  them  to 
Larch  blister. 

Just  as  one  swallow  does  not  make  a 
summer,  so  one  diseased  or  aphis-infested 
Japanese  Larch  does  not  render  that  species 
a  failure.  But  the  fact  that  the  European 
Larch  showed  the  same  freedom  from 
disease  for  many  years  after  it  was  intro- 
duced renders  it  worth  while  considering 
whether  the  new  species  is  sufhciontly 
superior  to  the  old  to  make  its  extensive 
cultivation  a  profitable  undertaking.  Its 
rapid  growth,  to  begin  with,  may  be  an 
advantage,  or  it  may  not.  As  yet  we  know 
little  or  nothing  about  the  quality  of  its 
timber  when  grown  in  Britain,  but  it  is 
well  known  that  the  European  variety  often 
grows  too  fast  for  the  production  of  hard, 
durable  timber,  and  the  same  cause  may 
produce  the  same  efitect  in  both  species. 
With  rapid  growth  alone  to  recommend  it, 
and  the  possibility  that  this  growth  may 
suddenly  drop  oft  after  the  first  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  without  any  guarantee  as  to 
quality  of  timber  or  freedom  from  disease, 
the  planting  of  Japanese  Larch  for  com- 
mercial purposes  must  be  regarded  as 
speculative  an  operation  as  the  planting  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  trees  introduced  during 
the  last  hundred  years^  including  Cobbett's 


Locust  tree.  Mr.  Elwes,  who  has  studied  the 
Japanese  Larch  both  in  Japan  and  in  this 
country,  Ijelieves  that  it  will  not  prove 
Eupsrior  to  the  European  variety  in  the 
long  run,  while  the  frequency  with  which  it 
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Fig.  70.  — hei.oniopsis  bbeviscapa 

Entire  plant ;  natural  size. 

Section  through  Cower,  iiiagn.  2  diara. ;  pollcn-gi'ains 
elliptic,  1-iurrowed,  magn.  120  diani. 

Recommended  an  Award  of  Merit  at  tlie  last  meeting 
oi  the  Royal  Ltorticuiturai  Society. 

loses  its  leading  shoot  is  a  serious  defect 
in  an  ordinary  forest  tree.  In  any  case  the 
wisest  policy  seems  to  be  a  waiting  one,  both 
in  the  cise  of  this  and  many  other  exotic 
trees.  A.  C.  Forbes 


HEW    OR    NOTEWORTHY   PLANTS. 

HELONIOPSIS  BEEVISCAPA. 
This  Japanese  Liliaceous  plant  is  so  like  the 
North  American  Helonias  that  at  first  sight  it  ia 
not  easy  to  distinguish  them.  The  most  easily 
recognised  point  of  distinction  is  the  single  undi- 
vided style  of  the  .Japanese  plant  as  compared 
with  the  three  styles  of  the  American  one. 
Heloniopsis  breviscapa,  of  which  we  give  an 
illustration  (fig.  70),  from  a  specimen  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Barr,  is  a  Squill  like  plant,  about  U  to- 
8  inches  high,  with  a  thick  root-stock,  broadly- 
lanceolate  tufted  leaves,  and  an  erect,  leafy  stalked 
raceme  of  whitish  or  pale-lilac  bell-shaped  flowers, 
each  about  half-an-inch  in  length,  supported  by  a. 
pedicel  rather  shorter  than  itself.  Perianth  seg- 
ments six  equal,  oblong-obovate,  tapering  to  the 
base.  Stamens  slightly  longer  than  the  segments, 
connate  at  the  extreme  base  with  the  segments 
filaments  white,  anthers  two-lobed,  innate,  ex- 
trorse ;  ovary  three-lobed,  with  a  stout  dtep- 
violet- coloured  style,  capped  by  a  cushion-like 
whitish  stigma  ;  ovules  horizontal,  very  numerous. 
The  plant  is  quite  hardy,  and  is  an  interesting 
addition  to  our  spring  -  flowering  plants.  H. 
japonica,  a  nearly  -  allied  species,  hae  nodding, 
loosely-flowered  racemes,  and  was  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  69S6  ;  and  .another  species 
from  Formosa  (H.  umbellata.  Baker)  is  cited 
in  the  Kew  Hand-Li^t  as  in  cultivation  in  that 
establishment.  M.  T.  M. 

Caltha  elata,  Duthie*. 
A    tall,  handsome    plant,  similar  in  many  re- 
spects to  C.  polypetala,  Hochstetter,  butthe  cylin- 
drical petioles  at  once  distinguish  it  from  that   • 
species  as  well  as  from  the  common  Marsh  Mari- 
gold  (C.  palustris).     It  was  raised  in  the  Eojal 
Gardens   at   Kew   from    seeds   obtained   by  my 
plant    collector    in     Hazara    during    1899,    and  ' 
flowered  in  the  rock  garden  last  July.    C.  poly-  ' 
petaJa  was  also  in  flower  at  the  same  time.     It  • 
agrees  with  the  latter  in  the  overlapping  of  the-  .' 
basal  lobes  of  the  leaves,  but  the  leaves  are  more 
rounded  and  the  margin.-il  teeth  are  very  acute  j  ■ 
it  also  difl'ers  by  having  rather  smaller  flowers,  .. 
more   numerous  stamens,  and  shorter  stigmatic  ' 
lobes;  the  follicles  also  are  erect  (not  spreading), 
and   their    btaks    are    much    shorter.      It   is  a  ' 
taller  plant  than   C.  palustris,  and   comes  into  ■ 
flower  considerably  later.     Some  specimens  in  th&  ■ 
Kew  Herbarium,  collected  by  Falconer  in  Hazdra. 
in  1S37,  and  in   W.  Tibet  in  1838,  I  think  un- 
doubtedly belong  to  this   species.   J.  F.  Duthie^ 
Keu'. 


CEANOTHUS  THYESIFLOEUS. 
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The  genus  Ceanothus  contains  about  thiity 
species  of  hardy  or  half-hardy  shrubs,  all  of 
which  are  natives  of  North  America.  About 
twenty  species  have  been  introduced  into  cultiva- 
tion in  this  country.  The  prevaiUng  colour  of 
the  flowers  is  blue  in  its  varied  shades,  but  there 
are  several  species  with  pure  white  flowers,  also 
several  garden  forms  of  C.  azureus  which  have 
pinkish  flowers. 

The  majority  of  the  species  are  sufficiently 
hardy  to  withstand  our  winters  if  given  the  pro- 
tection of  a  wall,  a  position  for  which  they  are 
admirably  adapted,  as  may  be  readily  seen  by 
reference  to  the  illustrations  at  figs.  71,  72.  The 
species  figured  (C.  thrysiflorus)  is  a  native  of 
California,  where  it  is  known  as  the  "  CaliforniaD 
Lilac."  It  was  introduced  to  British  gardens  in 
1861,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  well 
known  ;  possibly  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 

"  Calllia  elata,  Diilliie.  sp.  nop.— Caulis  elatus,  iilro- 
Tiridis  et  intcrdum  rubcscens.  Folia  suborbiculata, 
argute  serr;ita,  inferiora  longc  peiiolata.  lobis  basil- 
aribus  jrabricatis;  petiolo  cylindrato,  baud  sulcato. 
Kbires  1—1-7  poll,  diamelro.  Stamiua  plurima.  I.obi 
sligmatici  brevos.    FollicuU  erccti,  rostro  brevi. 
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not  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  the  winter  in  the 
open  without  some  slight  protection.  As  pre- 
viously mentioned,  this  is  easily  afforded  by 
treating  them  as  wall  plants.  When  cultivated 
in  this  way  they  never  fail  to  produce  quantities 
of  ^blossom  during  the  early  summer  months.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  the  ends  of  the  branches 
of  the  previous  year's  g-rowth,  in  dense  compound 
panicles,  and  are  of  a  lovely  shade  of  lavender- 
blue  colour.  The  leaves  are  variable  in  size  and 
shape,  being  from  1  to  3  inches  long  and  -J  to  I  inch 
in  diameter.  The  species  of  Ceanothus  thrive  in 
almost  any  soil,  but  prefer  a  porous  sandy  loam, 
with  good  drainage.  They  are  readily  propa- 
gated in  early  autumn  by  cuttings  of  thin, 
half-ripened  shoots  cut    to  a  joint,  dried  at  the 


-CE.4N0THDS  THVESIFLOBDS   IN  FLOWEE 
AGAINST  A  WALL  AT  KEW. 

(Phototjraplt   hij  C.  P.  Rnffill.) 


base  and  Inserted  in  sand  in  a  cold  frame  or 
bell-glass  J  or  by  layering  the  branches  in  spring. 
The  majority  of  the  species  flower  on  the  ripened 
shoots  of  the  previous  years'  wood,  for  this  reason 
any  pruning  which  may  be  necessary  should  be 
done  immediately  after  the  flowering  season  is 
over,  and  the  plants  be  encouraged  to  make  a 
■strong  vigorous  growth  again  ready  for  the 
following  season's  bloom. 

The  garden  forms  of  C.  azureus  and  C.  ameri- 
•canus  have  long  been  favourite  garden  plants, 
.and  are  sufficiently  hardy  for  general  culture  in 
the  open  border.  When  grouped  together  in 
masses  they  are  vfry  effective  when  in  flower  in 
late  summer  and  autumn,  and  keep  up  a 
succession  of  flowers  for  several  months. 
The  variety  known  as  "  Gloire  do  Versailles " 
"is  one  of  the  finest  and  hardiest  of  these,  with 
flowers  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  and  they  are  pro- 
■duced  in  profusion  in  late  autumn,  when  many 
■other  shrubs  have  long  been  past  their  best. 
These  garden  varieties  all  flower  on  the  ends  of 
the  shoots  of  the  current  year's  wood,  and  for 
this  reason  any  pruning  which  they  require 
should  be  done  in  spring  before  growth  com- 
mences. A.  P.  IlaffiU,  Kew. 

[la    1896   Mr.    J.    Burtt   Davy,   then   of    the 


University  of  California,  now  of  the  Agricultural  and  qualities,  and  partly  in  the  hope  of  increasing 

Department  of  the  Transvaal,  sent  us  a  sketch  of  the  family  exchequer. 

a  flowering  shoot  of  this  species,  which  was  culti-  Of  all  the  new  kinds  of  Potatos  that  have  been 

vated  many  years  ago  at  Chiswick,  but  was  after-  brought  out  of  late   (and  their  name  is  legion, 

wards  lost  to  cultivation,  or,  at  any   rate,  was  although  it  appears  likely  that  several  old  varie- 

rarely  met  with.  Ed.]  ties    have    been    given    new    names),  none   has 
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POTATOS. 

FxpRESs    Culture    by    an    Amateur  —  An 
"Eldorado"  Tuber  weighino  2  oz.  produced 

OVER       3,717        TIMES       ITS       OWN      WEIGHT.    A 

good  deal  has  been  suid  on  the  subject  of 
Potatos  within  the  past  twelve  months.  In 
fact,  the  great  Potato  boom  has  been  the  chief 
topic  of  conversation  at  all  the  markets  for  souje 
time  past.  Not  only  have  farmers  and  market- 
gardeners  taken  up  the  "  craze,"  but  hosts  of 
amateurs  who  possess  a  little  knowledge  of  horti- 
culture have  bought  tubers  at  a  high  price,  partly 
to  make  experiments  and  test  the  different  kinds 


received  the  same  amount  of  attention  as  the 
now  famous  "  Eldorado,"  which  was  produced  in 
Scotland  by  Mr.  Findlay,  the  noted  raiser  of 
many  of  our  best  varieties. 

The  fame  which  this  variety  has  attained  is,  1 
consider,  thorouglily  well  deserved,  as  I  am  sm*e 
my  readers  will  agree  when  I  have  related  my 
own  experience  in  the  art  of  propagating  them. 

In  January.  1901,  I  purchased  an  "  Eldorado" 
tuber  weighing  barely  i  oz.  from  Mes.srs.  Dean 
Bros.,  of  Dowsby  Hall,  near  Bourne,  Lines.,  for 
which  I  paid  .£20.  It  was  a  beautifully-formed 
little  tuber   (about  proper  seed   size),  and   had 
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seven  eyes.  I  kept  it  in  a  room  with  plenty  of 
air  and  daylight  until  the  beginning  ot  March  ; 
then  I  placed  it  in  the  greenhouse  and  left  it  in 
gentle  heat  to  throw  out  sprouts  for  aboiit  three 
weeks.  When  each  eye  had  commenced  to  grow, 
I  cut  the  tuber  into  six  pieces  (two  of  the  eyes 
were  too  close  together  to  divide),  and  set  each 
piece  into  a  (j-inch  pot  in  leaf-mould  and  sand, 
and  placed  them  in  a  small  propagating  frame 
which  I  had  built  in  the  greenhouse.  These  very 
quickly  commenced  to  grow,  and  in  two  or  three 
days'  time  I  took  off  their  first  sprouts,  and  kept 
taking  off  sprouts  every  other  day  until  the 
middle  of  July,  when  the  cut  pieces  of  Potato 
suddenly  collapsed  and  were  gone  in  a  day, 
leaving  only  the  dry  skin,  not  a  bit  of  substance 
being  left. 

I  had  procured  by  this  time  179  sprouts  and 
twenty-eight  cuttings,  and  I  took  other  rooted 
cuttings  which  the  plants  threw  up  from  their 
roots  until  August  10,  and  so  I  obtained  250 
plants  altogether.  I  commenced  to  plant  out  in 
the  garden  on  June  3,  when  I  set  forty-four 
sprouts ;  on  June  11,  forty-four  -,  June  16,  twenty- 
six  ;  June  21,  twenty-six ;  June  26,  twenty-six, 
and  kept  on  setting  late  plants  until  August  20 
I  had  150  really  fine  plants,  but  from  the  re- 
maining 100  I  expected  very  little,  as  some  went 
wrong  and  the  others  were  so  very  late.  I  have 
found  that  neither  the  earliest  nor  the  latest 
plants  grew  and  produced  so  much  as  those  set 
between  the  two — that  is,  those  that  were  grown 
straight  ahead  and  were  not  checked  in  growing 
did  far  and  away  the  best. 

I  was  unfortunate  in  completely  spoiling 
twenty  of  my  best  plants  owing  to  the  ground 
having  been  dressed  too  thickly  with  lime,  and  I 
lost  fifteen  of  my  late  ones  as  they  were  eaten  by 
slugs  and  broken  by  the  wind. 

My  best  fifty  plants  averaged  in  weight  about 
4  lb.  of  tubers  each,  and  the  best  150  plants 
averaged  nearly  3  lb.,  the  last  plantp,  being  so 
very  late,  averaged  little  over  |  lb.  per  plant. 
Anyway  the  total  produce  of  the  2  oz.  tuber 
weighed  -1  cwt.  1  st.  2  lb.  3i  oz. — that  is,  the 
produce  of  one  tuber  yielded  over  3717  times  its 
own  weight  of  beautiful  Potatos.  The  best  root 
yielded  6  lb.  6  oz.,  and  the  heaviest  tuber  weighed 
1  lb.  2  oz. 

I  was  surprised  that  the  cuttings  did  so  well.  I 
only  took  twenty-eight  (in  the  same  way  as  you 
take  Pelargonium  cuttings,  without  any  root), 
and  they  averaged  3  J  lb.  per  plant.  I  could  have 
taken  scores  more,  but  I  thought  they  would  do 
very  little  good,  and  I  was  afraid  of  injuring  my 
plants,  but  I  feel  sure  it  would  have  paid  me  well 
to  have  done  so. 

I  think  the  above  testifies  to  the  value  of  this 
variety,  and  it  is  a  fine,  handsome  and  prolific 
sort.  Its  foliage,  flowers  and  habits  are  very 
distinct  from  any  other  variety.  It  is  a  marvel- 
lous producer,  rapid  grower  and  a  disease  resister; 
it  is  of  fine  quality,  I  am  told,  as  a  cooker.  What 
more  can  one  want  ? 

My  readers  will  I  feel  certain  agree  that 
my  results  were  not  bad  for  an  amateur;  and 
if  I  an  amateur  can  attain  such  good  results, 
what  should  a  professional  gardener  achieve  ? 
I  have  heard  of  one  in  this  neighbourhood 
who  produced  nearly  35  stones  of  "  Eldorados " 
from  a  tuber  weighing  l/c  oz.,  and  of  another 
who  dug  a  root  which  weighed  over  12  lb.,  and 
this  a  sprout. 

It  has  been  said  that  Potatos  raised  from 
sprouts  are  not  so  good  as  those  grown  from  the 
tuber,  but  I  fail  to  see  this,  as  in  all  other  plants 
the  higher  they  are  cultivated  the  better  they 
become.  For  example,  the  budding  of  Eoses  and 
the  grafting  of  Apples,  the  results  of  which  are 
acknowledged  as  finer  and  better  than  when 
grown  on  their  own  stocks.  The  only  advantage, 
I  think,  in  growing  from  tubers  is,  the  plants  get 
a  rather  better  start,  as  tliey  have  something  to 


feed  on  in  their  earliest  stage  ;  but  when  sprouts 
once  start  no  one  could  tell  the  one  from  the 
other,  as  I  had  both  growing  side  by  side. 

My  garden  is  not  good  land  for  Potato- 
growing,  but  I  gave  it  a  fair  dressing  of  farm- 
yard-manure, and  at  the  rate  of  12  cwt.  ot 
artificial  to  the  acre,  composed  of  three  parts 
superphosphate  of  lime,  two  parts  kainit,  and  one 
part  sulphate  of  ammonia.  I  also  sprayed  my 
Potatos  three  times  with  "  Strawsonite,"  a 
mixture  prepared  by  Messrs.  Strawson  &.  Co. 

It  has  teen  said  that  seme  "Eldorados"  came 
out  amongst  the  "Northern  Stars,"  but  the  odd 
sports  that  I  have  had  grow  among  my  "  Northern 
Stars  "  are  entirely^different,  so  I  think  this  is 
only  an  old  woman's  tale. 

I  think  my  "Eldorado"  was  a  very  good 
investment,  as  although  they  have  come  down  in 
price  lately  to  little  over  10s.  per  lb.,  I  shall 
get  a  very  good  percentage  on  my  original  outlay 
of  ^220. 

In  my  opinion  nothing  can  equal  the 
"  Eldorado,"  and  if  this  last  season  had  been 
a  bad  Potato  year,  as  the  previous  two  seasons 
were,  there  would  have  been  a  great  demand  for 
it,  even  greater  than  there  is.  In  time,  when  it 
is  cheaper,  it  must  come  to  be  the  chief  main 
crop,  and  take  the  place  of  the  Up-to-date, 
as  I  feel  certain  its  own  merits  will  obtain  for  it 
the  first  place  in  the  crops  of  Potato-growers. 
Rev.  G.  W.  Ridley,  Bratnft  Jiectory,  Burgh  R  S.O., 
Lines. 

Cooking-Potato  Tests. 

The  second  or  deferred  testing  of  cooked 
Potatos  at  Marks  Tey  served  to  bring  out  several 
facts  in  connection  with  Potatos.  The  first  thing  to 
be  noted  is  that  whilst  some  tubers  maturing  late, 
as  Scotch  tubers  do,  further  mature  or  develop 
starch  in  their  composition  when  stored  for  a  few 
months  after  being  lifted,  equally  may  it  be 
assumed  that  southern-grown  Potatos,  ripening 
much  earlier,  are  at  their  best  up  to  the  end  of 
the  year,  then  commence  to  deteriorate.  Thus 
we  should  assume  that  as  food,  southern-grown 
Potatos  should  be  utilised  up  to  the  end  of 
December,  the  northern-grown  tubers  following 
till  the  spring.  If  these  variations  do  really  take 
place  in  northern  and  southern-grown  Potatos, 
and  of  course  the  assumption  is  open  to  question, 
may  it  be  admitted  as  a  basis  for  that 
unquestioned  fact  that  northern-raised  tubers 
give,  when  planted  in  the  south,  much  belter 
growth  and  crops  than  southern-grown  tubers  as 
a  rule  do  ?  Then  another  and  certainly  more  well- 
grounded  assumption  derived  from  the  Marks 
Tey  cooking  test  is  that  soils  do  greatly  affect 
edible  quality.  Taking  Up-to-Date  for  instance, 
the  variety  specially  cooked  first  to  present  a 
point  or  judging  standard,  there  was  the  widest 
possible  difference  between  the  best  sample  and 
the  worst.  Two  dishes  at  least  were  speedily  dis- 
carded as  close,  wet,  and  tasteless,  whilst  the  best 
dish  showed  really  capital  quality  in  texture, 
appearance,  and  flavour.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand what  a  low  opinion  of  Up-to-Date  would 
be  formed  by  those  whose  inferior  soils  pro- 
duced tubers  of  the  worst  quality.  But  those 
whose  soils  would  produce  the  best  quality 
would  naturally  be  elated.  The  same  strange  dif- 
erence  in  quality  arising  from  diversity  of  soil 
was  found  in  every  case  where  there  were  three 
or  more  dishes  or  samples  of  any  one  variety 
cooked. 

All  the  samples  were  boiled  in  their  skins. 
That  may  be  very  good  practice  whilst  the  skins 
remain  fresh,  or  have  been  well  kept  from  ex- 
posure to  the  air  ;  but  later  it  is  without  doubt 
best  to  remove  the  skins,  as  is  commonly  done, 
as  nothing  can  well  prevent  the  coats  from 
absorbing  from  the  air  a  certain  amount  of 
astringency,  and  that  element  necessarily  im- 
parts its  unpleasant  taste  to  the  Potato. 
A.  Dean, 


ORCHID   NOTES  AND   GLEANINGS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM   HYBRIDS,   &c ,   AT 
WALTON    GRANGE. 

Persevekance  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Orchid 
hybridist,  and  when  pursued  intelligently  suc- 
cess is  obtained.  One  section  of  Orchids  after 
another  has  been  conquered  by  him,  but  until 
very  recently  the  Odontoglossums  occasioned  the 
greatest  diflioulty.  Such,  np  to  a  certain  point, 
was  the  experience  in  the  collection  of  W.  Thomp- 
son, Esq.,  at  Walton  Grange, 'Stone,  Staffordshire, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  W.  Stevens.  But 
most  marked  success  has  resulted  from  the  expe- 
rience gained  by  former  failures,  and  the  method 
by  which  thousands  of  plants  of  many  interest- 
ing crosses  of  Odontoglossums  have  been  obtained, 
may  be  of  interest. 

The  seeds  are  sown  on  the  surface  of  the  pot- 
ting material  in  which  the  other  plants  are 
growing,  and  they  grow  successfully  in  several 
houses.  But  the  greatest  and  most  rapid  success 
has  been  in  a  small  sunk  house,  in  which  a  cool, 
moist  atmosphere  always  exists. 

On  the  staging  in  this  house  are  large  numbers 
of  freshly-imported  plants  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  potted  up  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
kept  continually  moist.  These  are  used  as  foster- 
parents  for  the  cross-bred  seedlings,  the  seeds 
being  sown  on  the  imported  pseudo  bulbs  and 
rhizomes,  and  in  a  less  degree  on  the  surfaca 
of  their  pots.  Invariably  the  first  uedlings 
to  germinate  are  those  on  the  bare  moist 
pseudo-bulbs.  This  seems  to  have  distinct  bear- 
ing on  the  "  mycorhizas  "  of  Orchids,  an  article  on 
which  was  published  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
September  22,  1900,  p.  218.  Later  those  on  the 
peat  germinate,  and  last  of  all  those  on  the 
sphagnum-moss.  But  the  differences  in  the 
surface  on  which  the  seeds  are  sown  give  other 
results.  Those  germinating  on  the  pseudo-bulbs 
are  the  most  likely  to  be  reared,  those  on  the 
peat  or  pieces  of  crocks  come  next,  and  those 
on  the  sphagnum-moss  are  the  least  likely  to  be 
brought  up,  their  constitution  being  more  deli- 
cate from  the  first.  The  first  object  is  to  priok 
the  little  seedlings  off  into  dwarf  thumb  or 
"thimble"  pots,  a  dozen  or  so  in  a  pot.  These 
store  pots  are  placed  in  batches  of  two  dozens  or 
so  in  shallow  wooden  boxes  about  twice  the  depth 
of  the  pots,  and  with  holes  in  their  sides  for 
ventilation.  Squares  of  glass  are  placed  over  the 
boxes,  and  they  are  put  on  a  narrow  shelf  in  a  cool, 
moist  house  within  a  foot  of  the  glass  of  the  roof. 
When  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high,  or  before  if 
necessary,  the  little  plants  are  potted  singly  or 
three  or  four  together  in  "thimble"  pots,  and 
returned  to  the  shallow  boxes  on  the  shelf,  and 
covered  with  glass  until  they  have  got  over  the 
shift,  when  they  are  gradually  acclimatised  to 
the  air  in  the  house  and  the  glasses  left  off. 

In  the  main  seedling-house  it  is  a  pretty  sight 
to  see  the  thousands  of  seedlings,  including  a  few 
crosses  between  Cochlioda  Noezliana  and  Odonto- 
glossums, and  among  them  nice  little  plants  of 
the  beautiful  Odontioda  x  Vuylstekere,  which 
was  the  "sensational"  plant  of  last  year's 
"  Temple"  show  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June4» 
1904,  p.  360).  Crosses  with  a  fine  form  of 
Cochlioda  vulcanica  have  also  been  successfully 
made ;  but  these  Cochlioda  crosses  are  not  so 
plentiful  as  others  between  fine  spotted  forms  of 
Odontoglossura  crispum,  O.  maculatum  Thomp- 
soni  (a  gigantic  form),  O.  Harryanum,  O.  Hallii, 
fine  varieties,  and  generally  the  best  procurable 
types. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  plants  from 
the  germinating  stage  to  the  plant  in  flower,  as 
they  can  be  followed  at  Walton  Grange.  On  the 
shelf  the  little  plants  in  boxes  are  graded,  the 
smallest  being  at  the  end  of  the  house  and  the 
largest  near  the  door.  Later  they  take  their 
places  on  the  staging  in  the  same  house,  and  as 
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the  space  is  needed  pass  out  into  another  cool 
sunk-house,  now  three-fourths  full  of  Odonto- 
glossum  hybrids.  On  one  side  is  a  batch  of  0.  X 
loochristyense,  raised  at  Walton  Grange  between 
fine  varieties  of  O.  triumphans  and  O.  crispum. 
This  batch  affords  a  striliing  example  of  the 
variability  of  hybrids,  for  it  contains  good  forms 
of  two  sets,  the  one  the  jellow-groiind  chestnut- 
blotched  type  as  imported,  and  others  varying 
between  it  and  the  purple  -  brown  blotched  O. 
X  Vuylstekei,  the  lips  being  very  dissimilar. 
Another  instance  of  variation  is  in  O.  X  waltoni- 
ense  (polyxanthum  x  crispum),  the  members  of 
which  generally  have  finely  formed  canary- 
yellow  flowers,  with  sometimes  large  red- 
brown  blotches,  but  one  of  which  now  in  bloom 
has  fine  cream-white  flowers  (showing  much  of 
O.  crispum)  with  a  slight  yellow  shade  and 
distinct  brown  markings. 

There  are  several  houses  of  finely-grown  estab- 
lished OJontoglossum  crispum,  a  number  ot 
which  are  in  flower  or  bud.  Some  handsomely 
blotched  forms  have  appeared  at  Walton  Grange, 
and  others  of  the  best  have  been  acquired. 
Grouped  together  in  one  house  is  a  batch  of 
sturdy  plants  of  remarkable  varieties,  including 
0.  crispum  Lindeni  and  O.  c.  Luciani  (two  of  the 
finest  blotched  forms),  O.  c.  The  Earl,  0.  c. 
Stevensi,  O.  c.  Robert  McVittie,  and  O.  c. 
Victoria  Regina,  all  handsome  spotted  forms 
which  have  received  honours  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  when  shown  by  Mr.  Thompson. 
With  them  are  O.  crispum  Thompson!  (a  very 
remarkable  form)  and  O.  crispum  Solum,  whioli 
appeared  at  Walton  Grange  and  which  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  variations  yet  seen,  its  lip 
being  wholly  claret-purple  in  colour  with  but  a 
bare  white  margin  at  the  apex,  an  occasional 
dark  purple  blotch  also  appearing  on  one  of  the 
other  segments. 

Other  famous  varieties  present  are  O.  crispum 
heliotropium,  O.  o.  Annie,  O.  c.  Capartianum, 
O.  c.  The  Bride,  and  O.  c.  Cleopatra  (a  fine  white 
flower),  O.  c.  William  Stevens  (a  good  blotched 
form  raised  from  true  seeds  of  spotted  O.  cris- 
pum), 0.  X  Crawshayanum  (Hallii  X  Harry- 
anum)  (one  of  the  showiest  of  yellow  and  red- 
brown  hybrid  (a  fine  form  of  which  was  in  bloom ), 
O.  ,.,  Wendlandianum,  0.  X  Ruckerianum  ocel- 
latum  (very  handsome  and  distinct,  O.  ■:  excel- 
lens  Thompsoni  and  O.  <  excellens  eugenes,  the 
latter  specially  interesting  as  being  parts  of  the 
plant  shown  from  Trentham  as  O.  eugenes  which 
obtained  a  first-class  certificate  in  1883. 

In  another  house  is  a  batch  of  Odontoglossums, 
.out  of  which  some  good  O.  x  Adrian aj  are 
flowering,  one  large  white  heavily  blotched 
form  being  very  close  to  O.  crispum  ;  also  O. 
Hunnewellianum  and  a  great  quantity  of  O. 
Pescatorei,  one  being  a  prettily  spotted  variety, 
and  another  a  large  specimen  with  thirteen 
spikes,  while  at  one  end  is  a  batch  of  free- 
flowering  O.  Pescatorei  raised  true  from  seeds. 
One  fine  old  plant  of  O.  x  mulus  had  probably 
seventy  or  eighty  large  bulbs  and  eight  branched 
spikes  of  flowers. 

In  another  cool-house  with  many  Odontoglos- 
sums on  a  shelf  is  a  lot  of  0.  Rossii  majus  in  bloom, 
pans  of  scarlet  Sophronitis  with  thirty  to  forty 
flowers,  large  baskets  of  Vanda  Kimballiana,  and, 
on  the  stages  in  bloom,  Cymbidium  eburneum 
and  various  Dendrobiums,  and  a  fine  collection  of 
Miltonia  vexillaria  are  sliowing  well  for  flower. 

The  hybridising  of  Dendrobiums  is  also  in  pro- 
gress and  soiue  pretty  things  are  in  flower  ;  and 
of  Cypripediums  the  plants  in  bloom  are  repre- 
sented by  C.  X  Thompsoni,  C.  x  Hera  (of  a  very 
fine  colour),  C.  :■:  aureum  Hyeanum,  C.  X  Miss 
Louisa  Fowler,  and  a  few  other  good  hybrids. 

In  a  rather  lofty  house,  the  stage  in  which  is 
filled  with  good  specimens  of  the  useful  white 
Eucharis  X  Stevensii  raised  at  Walton  Grange, 
and  which  is  said  to  be  perfectly  proof  against 
mealy  -  bug,  which  sometimes  attack  other 
Eucharis,  are  suspended  a  nice  collection  of 
Phalsenopsis,  which  have  been  so  grown  for  some 
years, 


The  largest  houses  are  lofty,  and  the  staging  is 
carried  up  proportionately  nearer  the  glass  than 
in  most  places,  and  the  basements  are  planted 
with  Begonias,  Clivias,  Tradescantias,  and  other 
free-growing  plants,  which  seem  to  have  a 
salutary  effect  on  the  Orchids.  The  use  of 
decayed  leaves  for  mixing  in  the  compost  for 
Orchids  has  been  abandoned  at  Walton  Grange. 


BELYEDEEE,  ST.  LAWBENCE,  I.W. 

(See  Fig.  1'^  and  Siijtplementary  Illustration.) 
In  the  Supplementary  Illustration  to  the 
present  issue  is  presented  a  view  of  Brunsvigia 
gigantea,  or  more  properly  B.  multiflora,  in  flower 
out-of-doors  in  Lord  Walsingham's  garden  at  Bel- 
vedere. This  garden  is  situated  about  2  miles  out  of 
Ventnor,  on  what  is  known  as  the  UnderclifF,  on  the 
south  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Bransvigivsare 
generally  described  in  the  text-books  as  "  showy 


t.  2578,  and  of  which  we  present  on  illustration  om 
p.  I8G.  The  plmt  has  made  a  very  large  bulb, 
and  will  be  likely  to  flower  this  season  if  there  is 
as  much  sunshine  as  last  year.  In  fig.  73  may  be- 
seen  better  than  in  the  Supplement  the  surround- 
ings amid  which  the  plants  are  growing,  and  we- 
may  point  out  that  they  are  exposed  directly  to  the- 
se uth,  only  a  very  short  distance  from  thesea,whilst- 
the  rockery,  as  well  as  the  general  incline  of  the- 
ground  an  I  the  high  cliffs  behind,  shelter  the- 
plants  from  the  north. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  natural  con- 
ditioas  affecting  the  site  of  this  most  interestiog: 
garden,  and  also  the  additional  shelter  pro- 
vided by  hedges  and  rockeries,  &c.y  it  would  b& 
difficult  to  imagine  a  garden  which,  being  out-of- 
dojrs,  could  offer  better  facilities  for  the 
acclimatisiog  ot  tender  species  of  plants  tham 
exist    at     Belvedere.       The     results    obtaiued. 


Fig.  73.— view  of  a  tortion  op  the  rockery  in  the  garden  at 
belvedere,  st.  lawrence,  i.w. 

(,From  a  photograph  by  J.  M.  Allen,  Ventnor.) 


greenhouse  plants  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope," 
and  in  most  situations  in  these  islands  they 
undoubtedly  require  the  protection  afforded  by  a 
glasshouse,  not  only  to  obtain  in  them  satisfactory 
growth,  but  to  ripen  the  bulbs  sufficiently  to  produce 
flowers.  It  is  therefore  quite  an  exceptional  circum- 
stance to  have  B.  multiflora  flowering  so  grandly, 
as  shown  in  the  Supplement,  at  the  base  of  an 
outside  rockery  in  July  last.  Its  effect  can  best 
be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  the  inflores- 
cence was  37  inches  across.  The  perianth  of  this 
species,  which  was  introduced  to  Britain  in  1707, 
is  rosy-pink  inclining  to  red  in  colour,  and  a  good 
flgure  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  1619,  prepared  from  a  plant  which 
flowered  in  one  of  the  hot-houses  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges  &  Sons,  at  Hackney.  A  very  long  list 
of  synonyms  is  given,  from  which  it  appears  the 
plant  has  been  described  as  a  Crinum,  Haimanthus, 
Amaryllis,  and  even  as  a  Narcissus. 

Within  a  foot  or  two  from  the  plant  of  B.  mul- 
tifiora  there  is  another  one  representing  B. 
Josephina;,   figured    in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 


nevertheless,  are  more  startling  than  might  b& 
expected,  and  success  has  followed  some  of  th& 
most  daring  experiments. 

We  have  only  seen  the  garden  as  it  appeared 
at  the  end  of  January,  when  many  of  the  choice- 
bulbs  would  naturally  be  little  in  evidence,  but  if 
we  enumerate  the  names  of  some  of  the  plants  that 
we  noted,  it  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  collection, 
ot  tender  plants  which  grow  there  in  the  open 
air,  most  ot  them  very  successfully  ;— Roraneya 
Coulteri,  Nerium  Oleander  luteum,  double- 
flowered  variety  ;  Fabiana  imbricata  (3  to  -t  feet 
high,  just  coming  into  flower).  Iris  stylosa  in 
bloom.  Gardenia  globosa  (planted  in  September 
and  partially  protected  during  winter  by  an 
upturned  bottomless  basket).  Eupatorium  pe- 
tiolare,  planted  three  years  since,  and  showing 
flowers;  Tulbaghia  violacea.  Digitalis  obscurus. 
Campanula  Vidali,  protected  with  basket ;  Loni- 
cera  fragrautissima,  in  flower  ;  Veronica  Uender- 
soni  variegata,  2  feet  high,  and  in  flower  ;  Calceo- 
laria rugosa  (integrifolia),  a  shrubby  species 
from  Chili,   which,  as  we  were  informei  by  Mr. 
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Murrell,  the  gardener,  produces  its  yellow  flowers 
until  the  month  of  November ;  Eleagnus  macro- 
phyllus,  a  bush  5  feet  high  and   more  than  this 
in    diameter ;    Hedysarum    multijugum,   4    feet 
high  and  C  feet  in  diameter ;  Hakea  suaveolens, 
i     feet     high,    and     Cestrum     (Habrothamnus) 
elegans  (this  showy  greenhouse   plant  is    grow- 
ing   on    the    west    side    of     a    hedge    running 
north   and  south ;  it  gets   cut   back  a  little  by 
the  cold,  but  recovers  and  flowers  freely) ;  Bow- 
keria  triphylla,  9  feet  high,  flowers  of  which  from 
this  plant  were   figured   in  our  Supplementary 
Illustration,  Dec.  10,  1904 ;   Plumbago  capensis, 
also   on   the  west  side   of    the   hedge,   Polygala 
■chamaebuxusvar.  purpurea,  P.  oppositifolia  (always 
in  bloom),  P.  Dalmaisiana,  Datura  (Brugmansia) 
sanguinea,   a   large    shrub,    which    flowers   each 
year  ;  Abutilon  vitifolium,  two  ytars  planted,  and 
protected  in  winter  by  an  upturned  basket ;  Aspa- 
ragus (Myrsiphylhim)  medeoloides,  A.  Sprengeri, 
A.  graveolens   "  grata,"   Desfontainea   spinosa,  a 
plant  that  at  present  does  not  make  satisfactory 
growth ;  Agave  americana  in  large  plants ;  Euco- 
mis   punctata,   which  flowers  well  each  season ; 
Odontospermum  (Asteriscus)  maritimum,  bearing 
some  of  its  yellow  flowers  in  January ;  Eagenia 
Ugni,   Leucodendron    argenteum   (protected    by 
basket),    Strophanthus    capensis    (protected    by 
basket),  Exogouium  purga,  its  great  bulb,  which 
flowered  last  year,  still  visible  through  the  soil ; 
Indigofera  Gerardiana  floribunda,  5   feet  hi^h  ; 
■Corouilla  glauca,  3  feet  high,  presenting  a  mass 
of  flowers  in  January ;  Anemone  fulgens  in  bloom 
in  the  same  month;  Sophora  (Edwardsia)  micro- 
phylla,  3  feet  high;   Citrus  tritoliata  (triptera), 
Nertera  depressa  on  the  rockery.  Acacia  Drum- 
mondi  coming  into  flower,  protected  by  upturned 
baskets ;    A.  armata,  A.  verticillata,  10   feet  in 
diameter  and  nearly  as  much  in  height,  forming  an 
umbrella-like  top;  Coronilla  viminalis,  protected; 
Lasiandra  macrantha,  protected  ;  Leonotas  leou- 
urus,  Sutherlandia  frutescens.  Cassia  corymbosa, 
Diplacus  glutinosus,  which  flowers,  but  at  the  time 
we  saw  the  plant  quite  devoid  of  the  stickiness 
so  characteristic  when  grown  indoors  ;    Agathea 
coelestis,     in     flower ;   Bouvardia    triphylla,    B. 
"  Alfred  Neuner,"  out  all  winter;  Diosma  gracilis, 
its  tiny  white  flowers  open  in  January  ;    lllicium 
religiosum,   Leptospermum   buUatum,   Clianthus 
magnificus,  4  feet  high  and  10  feet  in  diameter, 
its    numerous    inflorescences    partly     developed 
in  January  ;  Geum  Heldreichii  in  flower ;  Mela- 
leuca styphelioides,  Gazanias  in  flower,  having 
been    planted  six   years ;    Sparmannia  africana, 
4|-  feet  high  (protected  by  basket) ;  Cypripedium 
insigne,    on    banks    near     stream ;    Agapanthus 
umbellatus,  Cantua  dejiendens  (see  illustration  in 
our  last  issue),  a  large  shrub  which   flowers  close 
to  the  residence.     Under  partial  shelter  from  the 
residence  are   also  Lapageria  rosea,  Mandevilla 
suaveolens,  Bignonia  grandiSora,  and  Swainsona 
galegifolia  alba.     Aloysia  citriodora  grows  finely 
in  beds. 

On  the  margins  of  most  of  the  borders  thick 
lines  of  Freesias  were  about  3  inches  high,  and 
in  their  thousands  must  make  a  very  pretty 
and  fragrant  feature  when  in  flower.  Sparaxis 
and  similar  Cape  bulbs  are  cultivated  in  groups 
on  or  adjacent  to  the  rockery.  There  ai-e  hardy 
■Opuntias  and  other  species  of  Cactaceous  plants 
.succeeding  well,  some  of  which  maybe  seen  in 
the  illustration  at  fig.  73.  The  photographs  are 
from  Mr.  J.  M.  Allen,  Ventuor. 


FBUIT    REGISTER. 


THE  HERMANN'S  APPLE. 
A  5IEDIUM-SIZED,  Pearmaiu-shaped  fruit  with  a 
short  stalk  and  depressed  eye.  The  skin  is  of  a 
rich  red  colour  with  occasional  stripes  of  a  deeper 
tint.  A  coloured  illustration  is  given  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Garten  Flora. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  ORCHID  HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  YouNO,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Fredebick 
WiGAN,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen.  S.W. 

Calanihes  of  the  deciduous  section  should  be 
repotted  when  the  new  growths  attain  to  the 
length  of  an  inch  or  so,  and  I  ef ore  the  new  roots 
have  become  sufficiently  long  to  be  in  danger  of 
receiving  injury  during  the  process.  Prepare  a 
compost  of  good  fibrous  loam  and  peat  in  equal 
parts,  sphagnum-moss  one-fifth  part  of  the  whole, 
and  a  small  portion  of  dried  cow-dung,  adding 
sufiicient  sand  and  small  crocks  to  make  the 
whole  porous.  Allow  this  compost  to  become 
warm  before  using  it.  Prepare  clean  pots, 
making  them  rather  more  than  one-third  full 
with  drainage  material.  The  pseudo-bulbs  should 
have  the  old  soil  shaken  from  their  roots,  shorten- 
ing these  to  about  2  inches.  Place  some  rough 
material  over  the  new  drainage,  and  holding 
the  bulbs  in  the  hand,  proceed  to  fill  in 
with  the  compost  to  near  the  rim  of  the  pot, 
pressing  the  soil  moderately  firmly,  and  just 
covering  the  bases  of  the  coming  growths.  Place 
the  plants  in  a  low-roofed  house  where  the  atmo- 
sphere is  maintained  hot  and  moist,  shading  the 
plants  from  strong  sunlight  during  the  early 
period  of  their  growth.  Apply  no  water  to  the 
roots  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  take  care  not  to 
wet  the  young  foliage.  Afterwards,  when  water  is 
needed,  apply  it  very  sparingly  and  infrequently 
until  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots,  then, 
if  favourable  conditions  prevail,  dryness  should 
no  longer  be  permitted.  C.  Veitchii,  C.  Tameri, 
C.  Eegnieri,  and  hybrids  therefrom  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  taking  off  the  apical  portion  of  the 
constricted  bulbs  and  inserting  them  in  moist 
s.ind.  Place  these  in  a  propagating-pit,  and 
when  young  growths  appear  fix  the  bulbous 
portion  in  small  pots  and  cultivate  them  in  con- 
siderable heat.  In  the  early  stages  of  growth 
these  Calanthes  must  not  be  subjected  to  any 
f umigant,  or  the  foliage  may  suft'er  disfigurement. 

Phaius  grandifolius  and  others  of  a  like  nature 
will  need  attention  a  week  or  two  after  the  spikes 
have  been  removed.  Excepting  in  the  case  of 
small  plants,  which  may  be  potted  on  without 
suffering  much  root  disturbance,  these  are  some- 
what diificult  to  re-establish.  Specimens  will 
keep  in  good  condition  for  several  years  if 
afforded  an  annual  resurfacing  with  good  fibrous 
loam,  peat,  and  sphagnum-moss  mixed  together 
in  about  equal  parts,  sprinkling  in  a  few  crocks 
during  the  operation.  Should,  however,  repotting 
be  necessary,  carefully  remove  the  rooted  portions 
from  the  old  soil  and  crocks,  and  re-insert  clean 
crocks  amongst  the  roots  in  a  new  pot  to  about 
half  its  depth,  filling  to  near  the  rim  with  the 
above  mixture.  Place  the  plants  on  a  moisture- 
holding  stage  in  a  warm-house,  and  apply  very 
little  water  for  a  considerable  time  alter  such 
disturbance.  To  keep  the  convolute  growths  free 
from  injurious  insects,  spray  them  over  every 
other  week  with  some  safe  insecticide.  The 
"Cooksonian"  hybrids  now  flowering  should  be 
kept  fairly  dry  until  the  new  growths  are  some- 
what advanced.  P.  simulans  and  P.  tuberculosus, 
also  flowering,  will  need  a  partial  rest  until  they 
commence  growing  again.  Spray  the  leaves 
frequently  to  keep  them  tree  from  insect  pests. 

Daily  Operations,  consisting  of  damping,  water- 
ing, ventilating,  and  shading,  should  be  carried 
out  with  the  utmost  care.  Atmospheric  moisture 
should  now  be  abundant  in  roost  houses,  and  to 
promote  this  a  thorough  damping  of  the  floors 
and  stages  is  necessary  early  in  the  day. 
Watering  should  follow  when  the  temperatures 
are  on  the  rise,  and,  in  the  case  of  pseudo-bulbous 
Orchids,  should  at  this  season  be  only  done 
when  growing  plants  are  approaching  dryness. 
Ventilation  should  be  afforded  gradually,  never 
opening  the  ventilators  and  applying  shading 
simultaneously  ;  but  first  afford  a  little  air,  then, 
if  needed,  employ  shade ;  but  when  the  tempe- 
rature again  rises  admit  more  air.  The  use  of 
shading  early  in  the  day  is  much  more  neces- 
sary than  it  is  later,  even  if  the  sun  remains 
bright.  Gradually  increase  the  temperatures  in 
the  warm  houses  as  the  season  advances,  but  be 
very  chary  of  much  fire-heat. 


PLANTS  UNDEE  GLASS. 

By   A.   Bollock,   Gardener   to  E.  J.  Withes,   Esq., 
Copped  Hall,  Epping,  Essex. 

Shading. — Attention  is  now  necessary  to  the 
shading  of  houses.  Bright  sunshine  occurring 
suddenly  and  followed  by  cold  and  heavy  storms 
renders  ventilation  a  very  difficult  matter,  there- 
fore the  necessity  of  shading  in  good  time  is 
obvious.  Tiffany  blinds  on  rollers  are  always  to 
be  preferred  to  permanent  shading.  If  such 
blinds  were  removed  from  the  houses  in  the 
autumn,  as  they  should  have  been,  they  will  now 
need  to  be  overhauled,  and  after  being  made 
good  where  necessary  should  be  fixed  to  the 
houses.  When  this  has  been  done,  a  feeling  of 
security  may  be  entertained  that  the  changeable- 
ness  of  the  weather,  so  common  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  will  not  cause  injiu-y  to  the  plants. 

Recently-propagated  Plants,  including  seedlings, 
will  require  careful  watching,  and  when  air  is 
necessary  it  must  be  admitted  very  carefully,  in 
order  to  prevent  checks  to  the  plants.  A  high 
temperature  by  solar  heat,  with  shade  and 
moisture,  will  be  safer  than  a  lower  temperature 
and  injudicious  ventilation.  The  syringing  over- 
head and  damping  between  the  pots  on  stages 
and  floors  of  houses  containing  fine  foliage  plants, 
&c  ,  should  be  done  more  frequently  as  the  days 
grow  longer  and  the  sun  becomes  more  powerful. 

Codi^ums  (Crotons)  propagated  by  "  ringing," 
as  advised  in  a  previous  Calendar,  should  have 
made  roots  in  the  moss  by  this  time,  and  may  be 
detached  from  the  old  plant  by  breaking  them 
carefully  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  in  preference 
to  cutting  with  a  knife.  Let  these  rooted  shoots 
be  potted  and  placed  in  a  propagating  frame  or 
under  a  bell  glass  for  a  few  days. 

Seedlings  of  Begonias,  Glo.vinias,  iSfc.,  being  now 
ready  for  handling,  should  be  "  pricked  off." 
This  work  requires  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
patience  to  accomplish  it  successfully.  Use  well- 
drained  pans  filled  with  finely  sifted  loam  and 
leaf-soil  in  equal  parts  with  a  liberal  dash  of 
silver-sand,  which  should  be  placed  in  a  warm- 
house  for  a  few  hours  previous  to  being  used. 

Gloriosa  superba. — This  plant  may  be  easily 
cultivated,  but  it  requires  much  heat  during  the 
season  of  growth,  and  following  this  a  long  period 
of  rest.  Dormant  bulbs  should  now  be  potted  in 
a  compost  of  lo.*m  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  adding 
a  little  bi-oken  charcoal  and  silver-sand.  Pot 
them  up  in  the  pots  in  which  the  plants  will 
flower,  and  place  them  on  stages  near  to  the 
light.  Sevei'al  growths  from  each  pot  should  be 
taken  up  the  root  of  the  house  until  the  flower- 
buds  have  formed.  In  this  manner  they  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  and  flower,  and  are  very  effec- 
tive i  or  otherwise  they  can  be  trained  on  wire  to 
any  shape  desired  for  specimens.  Gloriosas  may 
be  easily  increased  by  offsets  obtainable  from  the 
old  bulbs  previous  to  being  potted.  After  they 
have  flowered  and  ripened  their  growth  watei' 
should  be  entirely  withheld,  and  the  plants  stood 
underneath  a  stage  in  a  house  where  the 
temperature  will  not  fall  below  60°. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  G.Trdener  to  Dr.  Corbet,  Impney  Hall 
Gardens.  Droitwich. 

Earliest  Permanent  Vines. — The  earliest  Vines 
which  were  started  in  December  will  now  be  at 
the- stoning  stage,  and  will  shortly  require  liberal 
supplies  of  stimulants.  The  amount  of  feeding, 
however,  should  be  determined  by  the  crop  and 
vigour  of  the  Vines,  and  should  never  be  given 
to  excess,  or  it  will  cause  the  Vines  to  make 
gross  growths  and  the  fruits  to  "  shank."  Stop 
all  strong  laterals,  remove  any  seedless  berries, 
and  otherwise  regulate  the  bunches  before  the 
berries  change  colour.  The  border  may  be  lightly 
mulched  with  short  stable-manure,  and  as  the 
Grapes  approach  ripeness  the  temperature  at  night 
should  be  gradually  reduced  to  60°,  slightly  in- 
creasing the  ventilation  at  night,  and  reducing  the 
atmospheric  moisture  generally. 

Succession  Vines. — Syringing  must  be  discon- 
tinued as  soon  as  the  bunches  are  visil-)le,  and  the 
necessary  atmospheric  moisture  supplied  by  damp- 
ing the  paths,  walls,  and  other  available  spaces. 
Examine  inside  borders,  and  if  they  are  dry, 
apply  weak  liquid  manure  in  a  tepid  state  to  old 
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Vines,  or  clear  water  onlj'  to  young,  strong- 
growing  Vines.  Draw  the  points  of  the  shoots 
hy  degrees  from  the  roof -glass,  but  do  not  attempt 
to  tie  the  shoots  in  position  yet,  because  when 
later  the  Vines  are  in  flower  the  shoots  may  be 
brought  down  with  more  safety.  Stop  all  slioots 
at  two  or  three  leaves  beyond  the  bunch,  according 
to  the  space  there  is  for  the  leaves,  always  avoid- 
ing overcrowding.  Remove  all  surplus  bunches 
before  the  Vines  come  into  flower.  Disbud  later 
Vines  as  they  require  it.  or  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
seen  which  buds  promise  to  make  the  most  compact 
bunches.  Much  depends  upon  whether  the  Vines 
are  grown  on  the  short-spur  system  or  on  that  in 
which  a  moderate  degree  of  extension  is  permitted. 
By  allowing  a  young  rod  upon  an  old  Vine  to 
come  up  occasionally  from  as  near  to  the  base  as 
possible  increased  root  action  will  be  encouraged, 
and  the  health  of  the  Vines  and  quality  of  the 
fruit  will  be  improved.  Gradually  increase  the 
temperature  at  night  to  65°  by  the  time  the 
Vines  come  into  flower,  allowing  5°  higber  for 
Muscats.  A  high  temperatui^e  at  night  and  a  too 
close  atmosphere  should  be  guardtd  against  in 
cold  and  sunless  weather.  Strong,  healthy 
foliage  is  encouraged  by  moderately  low  night 
temperatures,  and  as  free  ventilation  as  the 
condition  of  the  weather  will  allow.  Thin- 
ning of  the  berries  should  be  commenced  on 
free-setting  varieties  as  soon  as  the  flowers  have 
set  perfectly,  but  Muscats  and  other  shy-setting 
varieties  need  to  be  allowed  more  time.  The 
latter  should  be  carefully  gone  over  each  day 
with  a  rabbit's  tail,  using  foreign  pollen,  in 
addition  to  tapping  the  rods.  Do  not  delay 
reducing  the  bunches  to  the  number  that  the 
strength  and  vigour  of  the  Vines,  the  size  of  the 
bunches,  and  the  length  of  rods  render  desirable. 
Unduly  light  cropping  of  healthy  Vines  should  be 
as  much  guarded  against  as  the  over-cr- pping  of 
weak  ones.  Thinning  of  the  bunches  should  be 
carefully  carried  out,  and  the  operator  should 
have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  different  varieties,  which  can  only  be  acquired 
by  experience.  No  two  bunches  require  the  same 
amount  of  thinning.  Commence  to  thin  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bunch,  using  a  short  forked  stick  to 
steady  it,  and  remove  the  seedless  and  inside 
berries  first,  afterwards  thinning  and  regxilating 
the  outside  berries  according  to  the  variety,  so 
as  to  form  a  solid  and  compact  bunch.  Afford 
the  border  a  good  watering  as  soon  as  the  bunches 
are  thinned  if  the  soil  is  at  all  dry,  and  sprinkle 
the  paths  and  borders  occasionally  with  weak 
liquid  manure  and  guano- water. 

Frmt-Yoom. — Grapes  in  bottles  have  kept  in 
much  better  condition  with  us  this  season  than 
last.  I  am  sending  you  a  small  bunch  of  the 
variety  Appley  Towers,  which  was  bottled  on 
November  23,  and  is  now  in  firmer  condition 
than  Lady  Downes'.  Mrs.  Pearson,  bottled  the 
same  date,  has  also  kept  in  good  condition.  [See 
p.  185.  Ed.] 

THE  KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fyfe,  Gardener  to   Lady  Wantage,   Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage. 

Asjiaragiis. — As  the  crowns  are  now  starting 
into  growth,  it  is  the  best  time  to  make  new 
beds.  I  have  been  most  successful  with  seedlings 
of  one  year,  and  it  is  an  advantage  when  the 
roots  are  grown  near  to  where  they  are  to  be 
planted.  The  actual  process  of  planting  is  the 
same,  whether  the  plants  are  put  in  raised  beds 
or  placed  on  the  ground  level.  In  the  latter 
case  plant  in  two  lines,  allowing  18  inches 
between  the  lines  and  the  same  distance  tetween 
the  plants,  with  a  space  of  3  feet  between  each 
pair  of  lines.  If  raistd  beds  are  employed,  plant  in 
three  lines  instead  of  two,  and  let  the  intervening 
spaces  be  the  same  as  those  on  the  ground-level. 
Make  the  trenches  8  or  10  inches  deep,  and  spread 
the  tender  roots  out  carefully,  leaving  the  crowns 
about  3  inches  below  the  surface.  Govt  r  the  crowns 
with  fine  soil  drawn  over  them  with  the  hand,  and 
make  them  moderately  firm.  If  not  already  done, 
sow  seeds  of  Connover's  Colossal — a  good  variety. 

"  Glebe  Artidiokes. — When  the  protection  has 
been  wholly  removed  and  the  plants  subjected  to 
exposure  for  a  time,  it  inadequate  provision  Was 
made  in  the  autumn  for  forming  a  new  planta- 
tion by  having  subjects  lifted  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, the   separation   of    some   of   the   strongs  st 


shoots  from  the  plants  should  now  be  made, 
keeping  as  many  roots  attached  to  each  shoot 
as  possible.  Plant  the  shoots  in  well-prepared  soil, 
and  to  prolong  the  supply  plant  them  in  different 
positions  with  varying  aspects. 

Carrots. — To  provide  a  succession  to  those  sown 
early  on  hot-beds,  seeds  may  be  sown  on  a  warm 
border  when  the  soil  is  in  good  condition.  Do 
not  make  the  drills  too  deep,  for  this  is  a  very 
common  cause  of  failure,  the  seedlings  being  then 
unable  to  force  themselves  through  the  soil.  Sow 
stump-rooted  varieties,  such  as  Early  Nantes, 
Early  Gem,  and  Scarlet  Model. 

Beetroot. — For  the  supply  of  early  summer 
salads  sow  seeds  on  a  warm  border.  Carter's 
Crimson  Ball  Beet  comes  into  use  early,  and  is  of 
fine  quality.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  rows  1  foot 
apart,  and  thin  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  to  6  inches  apart,  stirring  the 
surface  of  the  ground  with  the  hoe  in  order  to 
encourage  early  growth.  The  safest  remedy 
against  sparrows  is  that  of  netting. 

Onions. — Gradually  harden  off  Onions  which 
were  raised  early  for  planting  out. 


THE  PLO'WER   GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Miller,  Gardener  to  Lord  Henry  C. 
Bentinck,  M.P.,  Uuderley  Hall,  Westmoreland. 

Ixias  are  now  showing  their  new  growth  and 
will  require  protection  from  cold  winds.  Heather 
or  Bracken  Fern  spread  on  branches  will  serve  as 
a  suitable  wind  screen.  Beds  of  Alstromerias 
should  be  given  a  dressing  of  rich  manure. 
Established  beds  of  these  produce  an  abundance 
of  flowers  in  summer  time. 

Eremuri  thrive  in  well-drained,  deep,  rich, 
sandy  soil ;  they  also  require  a  sunny,  sheltered 
situation,  and  when  established  are  fairly  hardy. 
They  will  soon  be  actively  growing,  when  their 
foliage  will  require  protection  from  spring  frosts 
and  from  cold  winds.  A  supported  hand-light 
placed  over  them  will  afford  tliem  the  necessary 
protection.  See  that  slugs  do  not  injure  them. 
Eremurus  himalaicns  and'  E.  robustus  are  two 
good  species. 

Commelina  co:lestis  is  an  old  garden  plant  with 
flowers  of  a  gentian-blue  colour.  The  fleshy  roots 
of  these  plants  that  were  stored  in  leaf-soil  last 
autumn  should  now  be  placed  in  moderate  heat 
to  hasten  their  growth.  Seeds  of  this  plant  may 
now  be  sown. 

The  Rose  Garden. — Prune  the  summer-flowering 
varieties  and  the  hardiest  of  the  H.P.'s.  Cut 
out  old  hide-bound  wood,  small  spray  branches 
that  cross  each  other  and  those  that  point 
inwards  to  the  centre  of  the  plant.  Remove 
gross  pithy  shoots,  selecting  in  preference  those 
that  are  thoroughly  ripened ;  leave  six  or  seven 
buds  on  the  shoots  of  vigorous  growers,  and 
prune  to  a  point  just  above  a  bud  that  will  grow 
outwards.  Leave  fewer  buds  on  moderate  and 
weakly  growers.  If  pegging-down  is  desired, 
choose  pliable  varieties  that  have  stiff  flower-stems ; 
Moss  Roses  are  often  trained  in  this  manner. 
Fork  in  a  good  dressing  of  thoroughly  decom- 
posed manure,  or,  should  the  borders  be  already 
well  supplied  with  humus,  loosen  the  surface  of 
the  soil  with  a  hoe,  and  apply  artificial  manures. 
Prune  and  train  Roses  growing  against  walls, 
laying-in  the  best  shoots.  Do  not  uncover  tender 
Tea  varieties  just  yet.  Rose-cuttings  that  were 
inserted  in  pots  last  autumn  will  be  ready  for 
potting  into  5-inch  pots,  using  rich  soil ;  keep 
them  under  glass  until  they  have  become 
established,  and  plant  them  out  in  June. 

Bo:c  Edgings  can  now  be  replanted,  but  in  doing 
this  see  that  correct  levels  are  obtained.  Divide 
the  old  plants,  making  them  of  a  uniform  size,  in 
order  to  get  a  regular  thickness  of  hedge  about 
3  inches  above  ground.  If  the  soil  is  very  stiff 
place  a  little  leaf-soil  around  the  roots. 

Other  Plants  as  "  Edgings." — Gentiana  ac.aulis 
is  an  excellent  plant  for  forming  edgings,  but 
must  be  given  a  sunny  situation,  or  the  plants 
will  not  flower  freely.  Arabis  lucida  variegata 
is  a  dwarf,  golden-leaved  plant  of  great  value  for 
forming  lines  and  edgings.  The  plants  may  be 
divided  and  transplanted  now.  They  grow  best 
in  rich  loamy  soil.  Vinca  major  variegata  makes 
a  good  edging  if  kept  within  bounds  by  repeated 


prunings.  Cerastium  tomentosum  can  be 
planted  in  lines  like  Box,  or  dibbled  in  beds.  Ivy 
edgings  and  bands  may  be  rearranged  and 
planted.  Other  useful  '-'edging"  plants  are 
Golden  Thyme,  Pinks,  and  Thrift  (Armeria 
vulgaris). 

Violas. — Have  the  beds  intended  for  Violas 
well  and  deeply  worked,  mixing  in  a  quantity  of 
well-rotted  hot-bed  manure.  If  a  layer  of  leaf- 
mould  be  strewn  on  the  top  of  the  bed  prior  to 
planting,  it  will  help  the  A'iolas  to  withstand  a 
period  of  drought.  Planting  may  be  commenced 
towards  the  end  of  the  present  mouth. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Clarke,  Gardener  to  Sir  William  Plowden, 
Aston  Rowant  House.  Oson. 

The  Fruit  -  room.  —  Examine  the  fruit-room 
periodically,  and  use  first  those  fruits  which 
show  signs  of  deteriorating.  Many  Apples,  when 
kept  past  their  season,  are  wasted.  Fruit-rooms 
constructed  with  thatched  roofs  and  sides  cannot 
be  improved  upon  for  keeping  the  fruit  plump 
and  iu  good  condition  for  a  long  period.  I  have 
Ajjple  Worcester  Pearmain  iu  good  condition  at 
the  present  time.  The  floor  of  our  fruit-room  is 
formed  by  the  bare  ground,  and  this  is  damped 
occasionally. 

Figs. — Gradually  remove  the  protection  afforded 
during  the  winter  to  trees  on  walls.  If  the  trees 
have  commenced  growth  it  will  be  necessary  to 
inure  the  branches  to  sunlight  and  air  gradually 
by  the  partial  removal  of  the  coveringdaily.  When 
this  has  been  done  hang  treble  fish-netting  in 
front  of  the  trees  untU  all  danger  from  frost  is 
past.  If  pruning  was  done  directly  the  leaves 
fell,  secure  the  branches  to  the  wall,  allowing 
plenty  of  space  between  them,  so  that  the  foliage 
will  not  densely  shade  the  fruit  and  branches 
during  the  summer.  It  is  not  too  late  to  remove 
useless  and  exhausted  branches.  If  there  are 
trees  which  are  not  restricted  at  the  roots,  and 
which  made  exuberant  growth  last  season,  dig  an 
encircling  trench  a  distance  of  3  to  6  feet  from 
the  main  stem,  severing  all  roots  during  the 
operation,  and  filling  up  the  space  thus  made 
with  stones,  broken  bricks,  or  any  non-rooting 
medium.  Better  results  follow  from  trees  planted 
in  a  restricted  area.  In  such  cases  where  the  soil 
has  become  exhausted,  a  top-dressing  of  mortar 
rubble,  loam,  and  bone-meal  may  now  be  given. 
Figs  may  still  be  planted  against  walls  having  a 
south  or  south-west  aspect,  and  a  restricted  root- 
ing area  be  formed  by  building  a  retaining  wall 
varying  in  size  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of 
wall-space  to  cover.  Allow  ample  drainage,  and 
employ  a  compost  of  good  loam,  old  mortar- 
rubble,  and  small  nodules  of  chalk,  the  whole 
of  which  should  be  well  mixed  together  when  in 
a  dry  condition.  In  making  the  border  the  soil 
should  be  made  very  firm,  in  order  to  secure  well- 
ripened,  short-jointed  growths.  Where  glass 
copings  are  employed  to  protect  the  trees  they 
may  now  be  put  in  place  ;  these  also  greatly  assist 
the  ripening  of  the  crops  during  the  summer. 

Peach  and  Nectarhie-trees  are  now  expanding 
their  flower-buds,  and  means  should  be  taken  to 
protect  them.  If  glass  copings  are  used  they  should 
be  erected  at  once.  Along  tiie  front  of  the  copings 
here  runs  an  iron  rod  ;  the  curtains  have  rings 
attached  to  them  with  tape,  which  hang  from  the 
rod,  and  the  individual  lengths  of  curtains  are 
fastened  together  with  tapes  also,  and  secured  to 
the  ground  by  the  same  means.  In  the  daytime 
the  curtains  are  pulled  along  the  iron  rod,  and 
made  secure,  thus  exposing  the  trees  to  the 
influence  of  sun  and  air. 

Grafting  Materials  may  now  be  got  ready. 
Clay  which  has  been  ground  is  preferable,  being 
free  from  stones  ;  this  should  be  mixed  with  cow 
or  horse- man lu-e  to  make  it  more  adhesive  and 
less  liable  to  be  washed  by  rains.  If  grafting- 
wax  is  to  be  used  the  following  formula  is  an 
excellent  one  for  the  purpose  : — Boil  8  lb.  of  resin 
in  an  iron  pot  until  melted,  then  add  3  lb.  of 
Russian  tallow  and  3  lb.  of  yellow  or  red  ochre  ; 
boil  for  one  hour  ;  then  add  1  lb.  of  Burgundy 
pitch  while  cooling  ;  grease  a  tub  and  empty  the 
whole  in  the  tub.  In  this  state  it  will  keep  for 
years  ;  portions  can  be  broken  off  as  required,  and 
heated  to  a  liquid  state  for  use  as  will  be  advised 
next  week. 
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tPPOIHTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


1  Royal   Horticultural    Society's 
Committees  McetiDg.Scientlfic 
Committee,  at  4  p.m. 
Horticultural  Club  Meeting  and 
Diuuer. 

i  Liverpool     Horticultural     So- 
■WEDNESD.\Y,llAE.29-;     ciety's    Spring   Flower  Show 
I     (2  days). 

( Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
THiinanAV  urm  -mJ  Exhibition  of  Colonial  Fruits 
THURSDAY,   MAR.  30^     and  Vegetables  (2  days). 

(Torquay  Flower  Show. 


BALES    FOR  THE   WEEK. 

MOND.\Y  and  FRIDAY  NEXT- 

Hardy  Border  and  Herbaceous  Plants.  Roses, 
Liliums,  Begonias,  tfcc,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at 
67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.G..  at  12. 

TUESDAY.  WEDNESDAY,  THURSD.iY.  and  FRIDAY 
NEXT- 
Absolute  Clearance  Sale  of  the  whole  of  the  Nursery 
Stock,  under  Deed  of  Assignment,  at  Edelweiss  Nur- 
sery. .Acock  Green,  near  Birmingham,  by  Protheroe 
&.  Morris,  at  12. 

WEDNESDAY,  NEXT— 

.\zileas.  Rhododendrons,  Palms,  Roses,  Perennials, 
Liliums,  &c.,  at  12  o'clock  ;  330  cases  of  Japanese 
Liliums,  &c  .  at  3  o'clock,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
at  67  and  6S.  Cheapside,  E.G.— Orchids,  Lilies  from 
Japan.  .'>.ooo  Roses,  «&c..  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  at  12. 

FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Vanda  Sanderi,  V,  crerulea,  and  3.000  Odontoglessum 
crispum,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  at  12.30. 

iF\jr  farther  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columfis.) 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswiek 
—44-6'. 
Actual  Tempeeatcres  ■— 

London.— H'crtiicsdn!/,  March  22(6  p.m.):  Max.  62"; 
Min.  40°. 
Gardeners'  Chronide  Office.  41.  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.— T/iursda.v.  March  23 
(10  a.m.)  :  Bar.,  2^8  :  Temp.,  ."if. 
Weather— Fair,  with  occasional  sunshine. 
TaovisCEs.—  M'edvesday.  March  22  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  56°, 
Guildford  ;  Min.  43  ,  North  of  Scotland. 


iDegcneration 

of  Florists' 

Flowers. 


In  anticipation  of  the  dis- 
cussion to  be  held  by  the 
Scientific  Committee  on 
Tuesday  next,  at  4  p.m.,  on 
the  alleged  degeneration  of  varieties,  especi- 
ally those  reproduced  by  tubers,  cuttings, 
or  layers,  the  following  observations  of  Mr. 
.Douglas  on  the  Carnation  -ivill  be  read 
with  interest:  — 

"A  Potato-plint,  an  Apple-tree,  or  any 
other  member  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is 
liable  to  degeneration  after  a  certain  number 
of  years,  in  consequence  of  the  conditions 
■of  cultivation  being  more  or  less  of  an 
.artificial  character.  The  Carnation,  for  in- 
stance, is  usually  cultivated  in  rich,  deep 
garden  loam,  or,  if  it  is  grown  in  pots,  the 
plants  root  into  even  richer  material,  such 
as  rich  loam,  manure  and  leaf-mould,  added 
to  which  some  cultivators  add  powdered  or 
dissolved  bones,  blood  manure,  and  other 
preparations  of  which  they  know  nothing 
•except  that  the  bag  is  labelled  in  large  letters 
'Carnation  Manure.'  For  something  like 
three  or  four  hundred  seasons  at  least 
a  succession  of  Carnations  has  been  treated 
to  the  artificial  conditions  of  English 
flower  gardens;  and  these  conditions  were 
even  more  artificial  in  the  past  than  they  are 
now.  The  most  popular  book  on  the  Carna- 
tion in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century  -n'as 
written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg,  of  Paddiogton 
Green,  Middlesex,  and  his  potting  compost 
is  described  as  follows :  ."i  barrowloads  of 
loam  to  8  or  9  barrowloads  of  stable- 
manure,  andone  of  coarse  sand.  Forsurface- 
dressiDt;s  subsequently  the  cliief  ingredients 
were  sugar-bakers'  scum,  soap-boilers'  waste, 
night-soil,  dung  of  pigeons,  deer  and  sheep, 
blood,  &f.  I  am  quoting  from  the  sixth 
edition. 


A  list  is  given  of  3=0  varieties  of  bizarre 
and  flake  Carnations,  with  11.3  varie- 
ties of  white-ground  Picotees.  Not  one  of 
these  is  now  in  existence  ;  indeed,  it  would 
be  a  wonder  if  they  lived  more  than  a  very 
few  years.  The  original  plant  is  found  in  a 
wild  stite,  living  and  thriving  on  old  Norman 
castles,  such  as  Rochester  Castle  in  England, 
and  others  in  Normandy,  living  and  thriving 
on  dec  lying  stone  and  mortar,  where  it  cannot 
obtain  anvof  the  luxuries  so  freely  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  old  florists. 

The  stock  of  cultivated  Carnations  has 
been  maintained  by  a  succession  of  seed- 
lings. The  flakes  and  bizarres  were 
the  only  types  of  the  Carnation  de- 
siderated by  the  old  florists,  and  the  acme 
of  perfection  was  evidently  reached  more 
than  a  century  ago.  Hogg  figures  a  very 
finely-formed  and  well  marked  bizarre  Car- 
nation, but  it  is  no  better  than  one  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  39,  fifty  years 
earlier  under  the  name  of  Franklin's  Tartar. 
The  early  Botanical  Magazine  plates  were 
usually  certainly  not  exaggerated,  and  this 
variety,  raised  by  an  ingenious  cultivator 
who  had  his  garden  in  Lambeth  Marsh,  is 
perfect  in  its  kind,  and  quite  equal  to  the 
best  now  in  cultivation.  The  white-ground 
Picotee  type  of  Carnation  came  in  later,  but 
even  thirty  years  ago  the  vaiieties  grown  in 
gardens  at  that  time  were  quite  equal  to  the 
best  of  those  now  in  cultivation.  A  Mr. 
Norman,  of  Woolwich,  some  thirty  to  forty 
years  ago,  produced  new  varieties  of  white- 
ground  Picotees  of  superb  quality.  Where 
are  the  fine  varieties  of  these,  the  true 
florist's  type  of  Carnation':'  Those  of  the 
late  eighteenth-century  period  are  gone  long 
ago.  Not  one  of  the  500  varieties  mentioned 
by  Thomas  Hogg  is  now  in  existence. 
The  late  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  introduced  many 
very  fine  varieties  in  quite  recent  years  ;  he 
enumerates  119  varieties  of  bizarres  and 
flakes,  and  eighty-six  white-ground  Picotees, 
most  ot  them  of  his  own  raising;  the  list  is 
contained  in  the  third  edition  of  his  book. 
The  Caraalion,  pulilished  so  recently 
as  1802,  but  many  of  them  have  already 
passed  out  of  cultivation.  I  often  held  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Dodwell  on  this 
subject,  and  he  told  me  that  his  experience 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  average 
life  of  a  variety  Carnation  was  fifteen  years. 
My  own  experience  with  the  Carnation 
under  many  phases  of  culture  in  England 
and  Scotland  extends  over  a  period  of  about 
fifty  years. 

There  are  doubtless  several  causes  which 
tend  to  reduce  the  vitality  of  the  Carnation. 
Over-  propagation  may  be  instanced  as  a 
probable  cause.  Any  plant  that  is  forced 
beyond  its  natural  capacity  must  suffer  to  a 
certain  extent.  The  most  natural  way  to 
increase  the  stock  of  any  variety  of  border 
Carnation  is  by  layering;  Imt  some  growers, 
not  content  with  this,  continue  to  take  cut- 
tings, and  force  them  on  in  bottom-heat 
in  a  clos3  atmosphere  and  in  a  high 
temperature. 

Over-feeding  is  certainly  a  fertile  source 
of  disease,  and  as  soon  as  disease  takes  hold 
of  any  plant  it  must  be  weakened  thereby. 
Over-feeding  also  induces  for  the  time  a 
strong,  sappy,  but  unwholesome  growth, 
which  can  only  be  maintained  for  a  very 
few  years. 

Ov;r-fiowering  will  also  weaken  Carnations 
to  a  greater  extent  than  many  cultivators 
are    aware.    One    large    double    Carnation 


flower  will  reduce  the  vitality  of  the  plant 
to  a  greater  extent  than  a  dozen  or  a  score 
ot  single  flowers.  The  single  bloom  is  ot  a 
very  fugacious  character;  it  rapidly  develops 
and  in  two  or  three  days  the  petals  drop  off, 
whereas  the  large  double  flowers  develop 
slowly  and  last  in  full  beauty  for  ten  days 
or  more,  to  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the 
plant.  Anyone  can  test  this.  Let  an  equal 
number  of  plants  of  the  same  size  be  grown 
together,  allow  one  set  to  carry  all  the 
flowers ;  in  a  second  set  let  them  be  reduced 
in  number,  whilst  a  third  lot  should  not  be 
allowed  to  produce  flowers  at  all.  The  extra 
vigour  of  the  last-named  batch  will  cause  sur- 
prise. Thevigoureven  of  the  flakeand  bizarre 
varieties  may  be  maintained  for  a  much 
longer  period  if  a  number  of  plants  for  stock 
purposes  is  grown  without  being  allowed  to 
flower  for  one  year,  and  layers  are  taken 
from  them.  The  colouration  of  the  foliage 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  continued 
vigour  of  the  plant.  The  darker  the  green 
the  greater  is  the  vitality. 

Keeping  still  to  the  bizarre  and  flaked  type, 
a  notable  instance  may  be  recorded  in  the 
scarlet  bizarre  'Admiral  Curzon,'  which  is 
still  grown  in  every  good  collection,  and  has 
been  in  cultivation  for  the  long  period  of  sixty 
years.  This  Carnation  has  been  grown 
under  a  greater  variety  of  conditions  than  any 
other,  as  almost  every  amateur  grows  it,  and 
it  has  been  freely  exhibited  north  and  south 
every  year  since  its  introduction.  No  ex- 
hibitor would  care  to  be  without  so  valuable 
a  variety.  May  not  its  continued  vigour 
therefore  be  accounted  for  by  the  growers 
giving  a  few  of  their  plants  a  rest  in 
alternate  years  '^  The  same  remark  may 
apply  to  another  favourite  in  the  pink 
and  purple  bizarre  class,  '  Sarah  Payne,' 
produced  from  seed  in  1844,  the  same  year 
as  'Admiral  Curzon'  was  raised.  It  has 
always  been  valued  as  the  leading  flower 
in  its  class,  and  has  kept  its  vigour. 
'Sportsman,'  a  very  fine  scarlet  flake,  is 
also  ot  the  same  age  as  '  Admiral  Curzon,' 
from  which  it  sported  in  Mr.  Hedd  rley's 
garden  in  1855.  It  still  often  comes  out  at 
the  head  of  its  class.  These  three  are  the 
only  varieties  known  to  me  that  have  main- 
tained their  vigour  for  such  a  long  period, 
a  circumstance  which  I  attribute  to  the 
practice  of  resting  the  plants  from  the 
efforts  of  producing  flowers  for  one  season. 
I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  over-flower- 
ing is  one  principal  cause  of  degeneration, 
and  this  can  easily  be  tested  by  anyone  who 
will  take  the  necessary  trouble. 

The  yellow-ground  Picotee  is  a  form  of 
the  Carnation  much  valued  by  amateurs, 
but  great  care  is  necessary  in  selecting 
varieties  with  good  constitutions.  The  yellow 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  plainly  foreshadowed 
in  the  foliage  of  many  varieties,  others  are  of 
a  deeper  green,  and  the  yellow  colour  is  not 
so  apparent.  The  pale-foliaged  varieties  are 
seldom  worth  placing  in  commerce,  and 
ought  to  be  rejected,  for  however  high  may 
be  the  quality  of  the  flowers,  if  there  is  not 
a  good  constitution  to  start  with,  no  satis- 
factory results  can  follow ;  and  greater 
mischief  is  likely  to  accrue  subsequently  if 
weakly  constitutioned  varieties  are  used 
to  breed  from.  This  is  certainly  a  cause  of 
degeneration. 

As  far  as  the  Carnation  is  concerned 
the  remedy  for  degeneration  is  the  selec- 
tion of  vigorous,  healthy  varieties  both  as 
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seed  and  pollen  liearers.  There  should  be 
■no  great  hurry  to  get  up  a  stock  of  plants ; 
but  they  should  be  propagated  in  a  [more 
•or  lessj  natural  manner.  Over  -  stimu- 
lating manures  should  be  avoided  ;  the 
.plants  should  be  grown  in  good  garden  soil, 
■using  no  stimulants  but  decayed  farm- 
yard manure,  which  should  not  be  allowed 
'to  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
■roots.  Some  of  the  plants  should  have  a 
year's  rest  from  flowering,  and  layers  should 
'be  taken  from  the  rested  plants.  Wild 
;plants  do  not  degenerate,  and  if  more 
natural  conditions  were  allowed  to  prevail, 
■cultivated  Carnations  would  be  free  from  it. 
The  old  crimson  Clove  has  existed  in 
gardens  for  a  longer  period  than  the 
florists'  types  I  have  mentioned.  The  old 
Malmaison  is  still  as  vigorous  as  ever 
it  was,  for  although  disease  and  death 
may  overtake  it  in  some  collections,  it  still 
■holds  bravely  on  in  others;  in  this  instance 
■it  is  not  necessarily  the  survival  of  the 
iittest,  but  the  survival  of  those  which  have 
been  most  carefully  protected,  and,  let  me 
add,  most  naturally  cultivated." 


Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Ex- 
aminations, 1905:  School  Teachehs'  Ex- 
amination IN  Cottage  and  Allotment  Gak- 
DENING,  April  5 ;  General  E.iamination  in 
Horticuture,  April  12. — Intending  candidates 
for  the  above  examinations  are  requested  to  send 
in  their  entries  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society  is  willing  to  hold  an  ex- 
amination in  as  many  different  centres  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  as  circumstances  may  de- 
anand.  A  capitation  fee  of  5s.  will  be  charged 
for  every  student  in  order  partially  to  defray  the 
•expenses  of  the  examination.  A  Silver-gilt 
■Flora  Medal  will  be  awarded  to  the  candidate 
gaining  the  highest  number  of  marks,  and  each 
successful  candidate  will  receive  a  Certificate.  A 
•copy  of  the  syllabus  covering  both  examinations, 
with  entry  forms  attached,  will  be  sent  to  any 
person  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  and  directed 
■envelope.  Copies  of  the  questions  set  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  examinations  181)3 — igo^l 
may  also  be  obtained  at  the  Society's  Offices, 
"S'incent  Square,  London,  S.W.,  price  Is.  6(J.  'W. 
■WiLK.s,  Sec,  E.H.S. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday 

■the  28th  inst.,  when  a  lecture  will  be  delivered 
'"by  Mr.  Frank  Pink  on  "Bananas."  At  4  p.m. 
the  members  of  the  Scientific  Committee  will 
■discuss  the  question  of  the  alleged  degeneracy  of 
•varieties  re-produced  vegetatively,  e.g.,  the  Potato. 
"The  Society  will  hold  a  show  of  Colonial  Fruit 
and  Vegetables,  both  fresh  and  preserved,  on 
March  30  and  31. 

Well-preserved  Grapes.  —  Wo  have  re- 
ceived an  excellent  bunch  of  the  Black  Grape 
-Appley  Towers  from  our  Calendar  writer,  Mr.  F. 
Jordan,  Impney  Hall  Gardens,  Droitwich.  The 
bunch  was  cut  from  the  Vine  on  November  22 
last,  and  the  fruits  have  therefore  been  pre- 
served for  a  period  of  about  four  months  by  the 
-detached  portion  of  the  Vine  being  immersed  in 
water  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  The  present  condi- 
tion of  the  fruit  is  very  good,  there  being  no  sign 
■of  the  skins  withering,  whilst  the  flavour  and 
sweetness  of  the  flesh  are  perfectly  preserved. 

"The   Horticultural   Directory."— We 

€nd  that  nearly  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
jear  has  elapsed  without  our  having  called  atten- 
tion to  this  publication.  It  is,  in  fact,  so  indis- 
pensable that  it  seems  superfluous  to  mention  it, 
but  it  may  be  well  to  remind  some  folk  that  it 
may  b?  had  from  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
fleet  Street,  or  from  our  Publisher. 


The  Cucumber  "Spot." — A  well-known 
grower  claims  to  have  discovered  a  certain  means 
of  eradicating  the  trouble,  even  after  it  has  got 
established  in  a  house,  and  be  is  offering  to  sell 
his  secret  for  the  sum  of  £1,000.  A  large  number 
of  growers,  we  are  told,  met  at  the  Tavistock 
Hotel  on  Tuesday,  March  21,  to  consider  the 
matter.  It  was  suggested  that  the  cultivators 
should  combine  and  pay  the  money  over  to  a 
trustee,  to  remain  in  his  hands  until  a  Committee 
has  made  experiments  and  fully  proved  the  efficacy 
of  the  remedy.  Itwas  suggested  that  the  minimum 
payment  should  be  £2  2s.,  this  to  be  made  by  those 
with  500  feet  run  of  houses  and  under,  and  those 
with  more  glass  at  a  proportionate  rate  up  to  X25, 
which  would  be  the  maximum ;  or  if  it  was  found 
that  sufiicient  money  could  be  raised  at  a  lower 
rate,  the  amount  would  be  reduced.  There  were 
about  fifty  "  market  men  "  present.  The  meeting 
was  conducted  by  Mr.  G.  Tcckee,  of  The  Fruit 
Groicer.  The  Committee  selected  were  Messrs. 
Harrison  (of  Crago,  Harbison  &  Ceagg), 
Ednet  and  Larsen.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting 
it  transpired  that  it  was  Mr.  Ladds,  of  Swanley, 
who  possesses  the  secret.  A  circular  has  also 
been  issued  by  Mr,  J,  Head,  of  Worthing,  who 
likewise  claims  to  have  discovered  an  infallible 
remedy  for  the  same  trouble.  This  is  a  work  that 
would  be  much  better  carried  out  by  that  properly 
equipped  and  officered  experimental  station  at 
Wisley  we  are  all  hoping  for. 

The  Henry  Eckford  Testimonial.  —  A 
Shilling  Fund.  —  A  Committee  meeting  to 
launch  this  project  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor,  on  Monday  the  20th  inst.,  Mr.  Percy 
Waterer  presiding.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
Fund  should  be  a  shilling  one,  so  as  to  embrace 
not  only  the  large  growers,  but  also  those  whose 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  Henkt  Eckford  is 
none  the  less  sincere  because  it  is  expressed  in  a 
modest  way.  Mr.  Percy  Waterer  was  unani- 
mously elected  Chairman ;  Mr. Walter  P.Wright, 
Treasurer ;  and  Mr.  Horace  J.  Wright,  32, 
Dault  Road,  Wandsworth,  London,  to  whom  all 
correspondence  should  be  addressed.  Secretary. 
It  is  the  particular  desire  of  the  Committee  that 
the  testimonial  shall  have  universal  expression, 
and  to  this  end  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Shilling 
Fund  will  substantially  contribute.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Secretary  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
those  who  sympathise  with  the  movement  of 
conveying  to  Mr.  Henrt  Eckford  the  thanks  of 
the  horticultural  world  for  his  work  in  the 
evolution  of  the  Sweet  Pea. 

Scab  in  Potatos. — In  an  'article  on  this 
subject  in  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of  AgHculture 
for  March  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  disease 
(Oospora  scabies)  is  quite  superficial,  and  does 
not  affect  the  quality  of  the  Potato.  Neverthe- 
less, as  appearance  and  consequently  the  market 
value  of  the  tubers  are  much  deteriorated,  it  is 
recommended  that  seed  Potatos  affected  with  scab 
be  immersed  before  planting  in  a  solution  con- 
sisting of  1  pint  of  formalin  to  36  gallons  of  water. 
There  will  then  be  no  fear  of  the  disease  spreading. 
Potatos  should  not  be  grown  on  the  same  land 
that  has  produced  scabbed  Potatos. 

The  Beech  Coccus.— Mr.  Newstead,  in  the 

Jotirnal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  March,  has 
a  paper  in  which  he  describes  and  illustrates  the 
white  scale  which  is  so  destructive  to  Beech-trees. 
The  remedies  he  recommends  are  paraffin  emul- 
sion prepared  by  mixing  a  solution  of  soft  soap  in 
boiling  water  with  an  equal  quantity  of  paraffin, 
thoroughly  mixing  and  churning  the  mixture, 
and  adding,  when  required  for  use,  twenty  times 
the  bulk  of  water,  churning  and  mixing  as  before. 
This  mixture  is  to  be  applied  with  a  scrubbing- 
brush  diligently  used  on  the  smooth  bark, 
and  as  far  as  possible  in  all  the  cr.acks. 
A  handful  of  siUphur  and  a  pint  of  turpen- 
tine   may    be   added    with    advantage.     Caustic 


alkali  wash  may  also  be  used,  made  as  fol- 
lows : — Dissolve  1  lb.  of  commercial  caustic 
soda  in  water,  then  add  1  lb.  crude  potash  or 
pearl-ash,  also  dissolved  in  water  ;  then  add  J  lb. 
soft-soap,  with  sufficient  water  to  make  up  to 
10  gallons.  This  wash  may  be  employed  as  a 
spray  in  winter  or  in  spring.  Two  or  three 
sprayings  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days  will 
be  necessary.  As  the  mixture  is  of  a  very  caustic 
nature,  closely-fitting  rubber  gloves  should  be 
worn  by  the  operator. 

Azalea  INDICA  "Hexe.'  — The  Revue  da 
V Horticulture  Beige  for  March  gives  a  coloured 
illustration  and  a  description  of  this  form  of 
A.  amosna.  According  to  M.  Van  den  Heede, 
this  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  A.  amcena 
var.  Forsteriana  and  the  variety  A.  indica  known 
as  Due  Adolphe  de  Nassau.  It  appears  that  the 
hybrid  is  much  used  in  Germany  and  in  Belgium 
as  a  stock,  but  it  has  claims  also  upon  the 
attention  of  horticulturists  by  reason  of  its 
rosy-carmine  flowers  larger  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  amosna.  Not  only  is  the  corolla  coloured, 
but  the  calyx  also,  so  that  the  appearance  is  that 
of  two  flowers  one  within  the  other.  A.  "  Hexe  '* 
crossed  with  "  Deutsche  Perle "  and  with 
"  Charles  Enke  "  has  given  origin  to  a  whole 
series  of  hose-in-hose  Azaleas,  the  flowers  of  which 
last  longer  than  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  forms. 

The  Bulb-mite  is  the  subject  of  an  illus- 
trated article  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  bulb- 
mite,  Rhizoglyphus  echinopus,  has  been  studied 
by  Mr.  Michael,  of  whose  researches  we  in  these 
columns  have  repeatedly  availed  ourselves.  The 
mites  attack  sound  bulbs  as  well  as  those  which 
are  diseased.  The  measures  recommended  are — 
1,  to  burn  affected  bulbs ;  or,  2,  wash  and  spray 
every  aft'ected  bulb  with  paraflin,  repeating  the 
operation  after  a  fortnight ;  3,  wash  the  bulbs  in 
sulphide  of  potassium  (liver-ol-sulphur),  1  oz.  to 
3  gallons  of  water  ;  i,  fumigation  with  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  in  order  to  do  which  place  the  bulbs 
in  an  air- tight  receptacle,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
bulbs  put  a  saucer  of  the  bisulphide  and  let  the 
bulbs  remain  in  the  vapour  for  forty-eight  hours. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  vapour  is 
poisonous  and  inflammable,  so  that  no  light  of 
any  description  should  be  brought  near  the  fluid. 

The  Swanley  Horticultural  College.— 

A  satisfactory  report  of  this  College,  which  is 
now  wholly  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  women, 
has  reached  us.  Up  to  the  end  of  190i  the 
students  were  markedly  successful  in  obtaining 
scholarships  and  other  awards  and  in  obtaining 
posts  as  gardeners.  The  colonial  training  branch 
has  an  equally  good  record,  as  in  eighteen  months' 
initial  work  twenty-five  students  have  been  trained. 
The  subjects  undertaken  are  garden  work 
botany,  horticultural  science  and  rural  economy 
entomology,  book-keeping,  manual  training,  bee 
and  poultry-keeping,  dairy  work,  fruit  preserving 
and  flower  arrangements.  The  College  has  good 
and  influential  supporters,  and  we  notice  among 
the  list  of  lecturers  the  names  of  Messrs.  E.  J. 
Taboe  (bot«ny,  vegetable  pathology),  F.  J. 
Baker  (horticultural  science  and  rural  economy), 
and  Miss  Tuenor  (gardening). 

The  Rainfall  and  the  Wheat  Crop.— A 

very  instructive  note,  accompanied  by  a  diagram, 
is  given  in  last  week's  issue  of  Nature.  The  note 
was  read  by  Dr.  W.  N.  Shaw  before  the  Royal 
Society  on  February  2,  and  gives  a  concise 
indication  of  the  average  amount  of  rainfall  for 
the  three  autumn  months,  September,  October, 
and  November  respectively,  in  each  year  from  - 
1884  to  1901  inclusive.  On  the  same  diagram  is 
noted  the  amount  of  Wheat  in  bushels  per  acre 
during  the  same  years.  When  the  curve  repre- 
senting the  total  rainfall  of  the  autumn  is 
compared  with  that  denoting  the   yield  of  the 
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Wheat-crop  in  the  succeeding  year,  the  corre- 
epondence  of  the  two  curves  is  shown  to  be 
extraordinarily  close.  '-The  yield  of  Wheat  in 
any  one  year  seems  to  depend  mainly  on  the 
absence  of  rainfall  in  the  previous  autumn,  and 
but  little  on  any  other  factor."  The  Wheat  is, 
of  course,  an  annual  with  a  very  great  root 
development.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to 
procure  information  of  'a  similar  character  not 
only  with  reference  to  annuals,  but  to  perennials 


the  famous  tree  at  Buckland,  near  Dover,  as  that 
is  much  less  decrepit  and  more  "  furnished  "  than 
the  tree  figured,  and  although  moved  from  its 
original  position  some  years  ago,  irnder  the  super- 
intendence of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Barkon,  it  is  (or 
was  till  last  year)  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
There  is  a  valuable  descriptive  list  of  hardy 
Water-Lilies,  which  are  now  very  numerous ;  and 
a  similar  enumeration  of  the  species  of  Meco- 
nopsis,  in  [which  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
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and  to  fruit-trees. i  Gardeners  attach  great  im- 
portance to  the  "  ripening  of  the  wood "  as  a 
factor  in  the  production  of  a  fruit  crop,  and  that 
is  affected  probably  as  much  or  more  by  the 
temperature  as  by  the  amoirnt  of  moisture. 
Accidents  such  as  the  time  and  duration  of  spring 
frosts  have  also  to  be  considered. 

"  Flora  and  Sylva."— The  March  number 
has  a  sensible  article  on  Apple-culture,  and  one 
on  the  Yew,  in  which  is  a  beautifully  executed 
wood-cut  purporting  to  represent  the  "  Buckland 
Yew,  recently  destroyed."    This  can  scarcely  be 


that  the  wonderful  [M.' integrifolia  has  so  far 
failed  to  set  seed  in  this  country,  though 
artificially  pollinated.  We  believe,  however, 
there  is  a  large  supply  of  Chinese  seed  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  James^Veitch]|&;Sons. 

The  Liege  Exhibition.  —  The  Exposition 
TJniverselle  in  Lii-ge  is  likely^to  prove  very  suc- 
cessful. International  horticulture  will  be  repre- 
sented by  permanent  exhibits  as  well  as  by 
temporary  shows,  and  under  very  favourable 
conditions,  and  these  will  be^held  on  the  Cointe 
plateau,   which    is    picturesquesly   situated  and 


commands  a  fine  view.  The  flora  of  the  world' 
will  be  represented ;  aquatic  plants  will  be  found 
in  a  late,  and  alpine  vegetation  arranged  on'  a- 
rocky  situation ;  a  sunken  track  will  be  planted 
with  many  hardy  Ferns.  The  various  sections^ 
of  the  hoiticultural  exhibition  will  be  united' 
into  a  pleasing  whole  by  the  skill  of  the  land- 
scajje  gardener,  M.  L.  Vakdekswaklmen.  A. 
large  glazed  hall,  the  "  Palais  des  Palmiers,"  will 
contain  the  large  exotic  plants.  A  special  build- 
ing is  reserved  for  the  Orchids.  One  section  will 
be  devoted  to  the  installation  of  all  kinds  of  glass-, 
houses,  horticultural  accessories,  and  warming 
apparatus.  A  special  place  on  the  Cointe- 
plateau  is  reserved  for  Japanese  plants,  and 
thousands  of  flowering  bulbs  will  enliven  the- 
scene  in  tteir  season.  A  "  Mountain  of  Flowers  " 
is  to  prove  an  attraction.  Another  portion  of 
the  ground  is  to  be  set  aside  as  nurseries  for- 
fruit-trees  and  as  a  trial  -  ground  for  market 
crops. 

A   Conference    will   deal   with    questions. 

relating  to  different  branches  of  horticulture,  and 
any  matter  connected  with  these,  even  if  not 
specified  on  the  programme,  may  be  put  upon  the 
minutes  conformably  with  the  arrangements  of 
the  organising  Committee.  Each  country  repre- 
sented will  form  a  Committee  of  Patronage,  and 
already  M.  Philippe  de  Vilmorin  (for  France)- 
and  Dr.  L.  Wittmack  (for  Germany)  have  • 
accepted  the  positions  of  Presidents.  The> 
following  is  a  list  of  the  questions  to  be  discussed  > 
at  the  Congress  : — 

First  Section  :  Floriculture. — 1.  Flower  and  shrub- 
planting  of  walks,  boulevards,  squares,  gardens,  anil 
public  itarks.  Choice  of  species  and  varieties.  Distri- 
bution and  succession.  Landscape  gardening.  2.  Which 
plants  (<t)  are  most  valuable  for  forcing  ;  (h)  best  bear- 
transport  ;  (c)  are  most  in  demand  for  exportation^ 
Each  point  to  be  treated  separately  as  regards  trade  in 
plants  and  trade  in  cut  flowers.  3.  Improvements- 
in  forcing  plants  (heat,  refrigerating  systems,, 
etherisation,  &c. ). 

Second  Section:  Market  Gardening.— i.  The  best, 
•methods  of  market  gardening  (a)  in  the  open  ground  \. 
(b)  under  glass.  The  subjects  to  Ije  treated  separately. 
5.  Tools.     G    Manures.     7.  Preserving  vegetables. 

Third  Section  :  Fruit  Culture.  —  8.  Species  aud 
varieties  of  fruits  best  suited  for  exportation  into 
dilferent  countries.  9.  Industrial  vahie  of  fruits. 
10.  The  protection  of  insectivorous  birds,  aboHtion  of 
snares,  traps,  and  nets,  &c.,  international  co-operation, 
pursuit  of  cock-chafers  and  butterflies. 

Fourth  Section;  Instruetion,—\\.  Programmes  anil 
methods  of  horticultural  instruction  in  its  various, 
forms.  In  conferences  and  public  classes,  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  sectional  and  professional  schools. 
VI.  Means  for  encovnaging  a  taste  for  horticulture  in 
all  cla^ses  of  society.  Exhibitions  for  amateurs,  con-  - 
terenccs  for  ladies,  room  decorations,  the  workman's- 
plot,  students'  conferences,  &c.  13.  Diffusion  of 
instruction  and  horticultural  publications,  treatises, 
libraries,  leaflets,  magazines,  &c. 

Fifth  Section  :  Trade.  —  Markets  in  different 
countries,  stalls,  auctions,  &c.  ;  their  regulation.  Vege- 
tables, fruit  and  flowers  in  request,  arrangement, 
selling  prices.  15.  Exportation  of  horticultural  pro- 
ducts ;  species  and  varieties  in  demand  in  different 
countries ;  packing,  forwarding,  easy  and  rapid 
transit,  tariffs  aud  freights,  commercial  customs,, 
intermediate  agents,  selling  prices. 

Sixth  Section :  Societies.  —  lli.  Horticultural  so- 
cieties from  a  professional  and  commercial  standpoint. 
Unions,  syndicates,  co-operative  societies  for  purchase, 
protection,  and  sale  of  produce,  credit,  &c.,  insurance- 
schemes,  &c. 

The  Bed  of  Osiris — \n  account  in  the- 
Times  of  the  recent  discoveries  made  at  Thebes, 
by  Mr.  Theodobe  Davis  includes  an  inventory 
of  the  many  and  wonderful  treasures  enclosed  in 
a  royal  tomb  of  the  18th  dynasty.  Apart  from  a 
chariot,  costly  furniture,  and  fittings  of  gold,  was- 
the  following  curious  and  symbolic  relic  : — "  A 
mat  of  Palm-fibre  on  which  the  figure  of  Osiris- 
was  delineated  in  soft  mould.  Seeds  were  then 
sown  in  the  mould,  and  in  the  green  grasa 
which  sprang  from  them  after  the  tomb  had 
been  closed  and  sealed  the  Egyptians  saw  an 
imago  and  earnest  of  the  resurrection.  A 
similar  bed  of  Osiris  was  found  in  the  tomb  at 
Amon-hotep  III." 
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Over -SEA    Supplies:     February.  —  The 

cheapening-  of  Cotton  has  rtduced  the  value  of 
imports,  but  the  rise  in  the  value  of  exports  is 
remarkable — over  a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling' 
in.  excess  of  the  value  in  February  of  last  jear. 
According  to  the  Trade  Returns  for  February 
the  value  of  the  imports  was  ^42,84'4,937,  against 
^44,110,519  for  the  same  period  last  year— a 
decline  of  .£1,205,582.  Concerning  the  value  of 
vegetable  products  in  the  national  account,  we 
^■'ive  the  following  classified  summary  of  values  : — 

Imports. 


■Class  :  Dksceiption 
OF  Pkoduce. 

1904. 
£ 

.5.iilo,l(» 

1906. 

Difference. 

Class  I.  —  Cereals, 
and    other     field 
crops    —    Wheat, 
Barley,  Oats,  &c 

£ 

4,67o  226 

£ 

—620,939 

Class  II.— .Ul  other 
food     cultures  — 
Tea,  Coffee,  Fruit. 
Ac 

3.47.\816 

3,487.620 

-8,196 

Class  III.— Used  in 
manufactures    — 
clothing,     house- 
liolil  goods,  &c.... 

7,619,814 

5,548.210 

—2,073.604 

Class  IV.  —  Miscel- 
laneous —  includ- 
dng  seeds,  flowers, 
nfcc 

3.005,318 

2,736,293 

-269,055 

\'alues  of  Produce... 

13,397,143 

16,4i5,3l9 

—2,971,794 

The  value  of  the  wood  and  timber  imports  for 
'last  month  was  £665,171,  which,  compared  with 
the  value  for  February  in  last  year  (£927,192), 
«hows  a  reduction  of  ^£272, 021.  Under  a  some- 
what long-continued  phase  of  depression  the 
suggestions  of  some  interested  in  ijroviding  more 
-employment  for  our  workers  in  the  planting  up 
of  all  waste  or  poor  lands  with  suitable  timber 

may  receive  attention  from  large  owners  and 
■Government  officials.  By  the  way  the  prospect 
<if  an  enlarged  supply  from  Scandinavia  is  not 
•encouraged  by  reports  to  hand  from  Stockholm. 
Throughout    Norway    there    has    been    a   great 

shortage  of  snow  during  the  past  winter, 
interfering  in  a  marked  manner  with  the  haulage 
-of  logs  from  forest  to  mills,  and  the  rainfall  of 
ilast  year  was  so  curtailed  as  to  interfere  with  the 
-amount  of  water-power. 

From  trees  to  flowers  is  but  a  step,  and  in  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  reduction 
-of  £17,1^3  on  last  month's  value,  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  last  year — i.e.,  ^31,027 
against  .£48,170.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that 
Amid  the  horrors  now  being  enacted  in  Russia, 
i;he  experiment  of  Tea-growing  in  the  Caucasus 
■continues  to  give  satisfaction  and  encouragement. 
The  record  of  fruit  and  vegetable  imports  during 
the  past  month  is  as  follows  : — 


iBrpoRTs— January. 

1904. 

1905. 

Difference. 

ffruits,  raw- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Apples   

207,916 

127,673 

-80,213 

Apricot&and  Peaches 

3,036 

644 

—2,393 

Banan.-is          

61,316 

76,422 

+15,106 

Crapes 

1,984 

3,324 

+1,310 

i-enions 

35,105 

18,996 

—16,409 

Nuts- Almonds 

26,298 

33,760 

+7,462 

Others  used  as  fruit 

20,303 

33.237 

+12,931 

•  -Oranges 

263  739 

210  693 

—23,146 

Pears     

1,919 

1,033 

-886 

Plums    

1,264 

527 

—737 

Unenumerated 

12,514 

10,615 

-1,9211 

Vegetables,  raw- 

Onions  bush. 

9.3,782 

93,457 

-325 

Potatos cwt. 

£00,195 

£0,344 

—173,851 

Tomalos          ...      ,, 

33,269 

64,973  , 

+21,704 

■Unenumerated 

39,.553 

35,008 

-4,5l.j 

Totals 

1,008,643 

756,606 

-215,937 

in  1903,  the  Prune  output  is  put  at  97,000,000  lb. 
against  105,000,000  lb.  in  the  preceding  year.  As 
regards  canned  fruit,  the  "  pack"  for  the  year  is 
placed  at  2,800,000  cases,  the  figures  for  1903  are 
given  as  2,730,000  cases.  The  dried  frtiit  imports 
for  last  month  are — Currants,  ^£27,333,  against 
i£19,304  for  February,  1904  —  an  increase  of 
.f  8,029  ;  whilst  Raisins  footed  up  w£16,807,  against 
iE8,l-ll  for  the  preceding  period  —  a  gain  of 
je8,666.  Since  our  last  notes  on  the  subject  of 
fruit  imports  from  the  Cape,  the  Union  Castle 
Steamship  Company  have  landed  here  some  6,913 
cases  of  fruit  as  follows  :— Peaches,  2,135  ;  Plums, 
2,023  ;  Pears,  1,994  ;  Nectarines,  300  ;  Grapes,  37  ; 
Tomatos,  4 ;  Apples,  20.  The 
Exports 
for  the  month — to  complete  the  trade  details — 
furnish  very  satisfactory  figures.  The  value  is 
placed  at  ^25,2(39,063,  which,  compared  with  the 
total  for  February,  1904  (some  .£23,894,813),  show 
an  increase  of  ^61,374,250.  How  the  total  is 
reached  need  not  here  be  stated,  but  it  may 
interest  some  to  linow  that  foreign  and  colonial 
goods  of  all  descriptions  figure  for  iE7,619,723 — an 
increase  of  .£214,382  over  February,  1904. 


THE     APIARY. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BEE. 

In  order  to  handle  bees  intelligently,  it  is  very 
necessary  to  know  something  about  the  natural 
history  of  the  bee. 

The  Queen. 

Every  prosperous  colony  will  soon  contain  one 
queen,  a  number  of  drones  or  males,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  workers  or  neuters.  Of  these, 
the    cjueen   or    mother-bee    is   by    far    the    most 


In  the  figures  cdnoetfiing  the  outfiut  of  dried 
fruits  in  California  last  year  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year,  we  learn  that  the  Raisin  pro- 
duct  was   75,000,000  lb.    against   120,000,000    lb. 


Fig.  75.— a,  u,  the  queen-larva  spinning  its  cocoon;  a 
the  head  with  the  "spmuerettes  "  fastening  the  sUk 
to  the  sides  of  the  cell,  and  forming  the  respirator 
at  the  end  shown  at  d  ;  li.  the  end  of  the  larva 
resting  against  the  side  of  the  cell,  and  by  prcs'-ing 
its  back  against  E  tlie  larva  is  enabled  to  move  its 
head  and  neck  on  all  sides  of  the  cell,  and  gradually 
working  upwards  it  is  enabled  to  finish  and  rest 
upon  its  back  with  its  head  downwards  :  whilst  the 
white  "queen  jelly"c  fills  one-fourth  of  the  interior 
space,  and  keeps  up  a  moisture  for  the  growl  h  of 
the  larva  and  expansion  of  the  abdomen,  which 
nearly  touches  the  jelly. 

important,  for  on  her  fertility  the  whole  success 
of  the  stock  depends.  She  lays  all  the  eggs  that 
produce  future  queens,  drones,  and  workers.  If 
by  careful  selection  the  bee-keeper  can  produce 
queens  that  are  more  fertile  and  produce 
workers  with  more  lengthy  jsroboscides  or  tongues, 
this  will  be  a  decided  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity. We  sometimes  hear  that  a  queen  is 
known  to  be  present  in  a  certain  hive,  but  there 
is  little  or  no  brood.  If  the  apiarian  will  search 
her  out,  he  will  perhaps  find  that  the  queen  is 
ill-developed,  or  in  some  cases  she  is  wingless. 
In  such  a  case  it  will  be  well  to  destroy  her,  and 
introduce  another  in  a  manner  to  be  described 
later. 

The  queen  ie  produced  from  the  same  kind  of 
an  egg  as  a  worker,  but  the  difference  between 
them  is  due  to  difference  in  the  food.  The  grub 
hatching  from  the  egg  is  fed  on  a  larger  supply  of 
better  food,  termed  "  royal  jolly,"  which  is  a  milky 


food,  formed  of  partially  digested  honey  and  pollen. 
The  cell,  too,  differs  from  the  others.  Queen  cells 
are  acorn-shaped,  hanging  downward  m  the  lower 
corners  of  the  frames.  In  sixteen  days  a  queen 
emerges,  and  in  five  more  days  she  will  probably 
leave  the  hive  on  her  marriage  trip  to  meet  the 
drones.  The  queen  is  on'y  once  fertilised  in  her 
life.  In  about  another  week  or  ten  days  her  life's 
work  of  egg-lajing  is  commenced.  She  is  in  her 
prime  during  the  second  and  third  summers,  and 
during  the  height  of  the  honey-flow  lays  2,000  to 
3,000  eggs  per  day;  after  this  her  egg  laying 
properties  become  reduced  and  she  is  of  little 
value,  though  she  might,  if  left  alone,  live  for 
five  years. 

To  produce  the  best  results,  the  bee-keeper  will 
be  wise  if  he  produce  queens,  and,  when  their 
fertility  has  been  tested,  use  them  to  replace 
queens  which  have  reached  their  third  season. 
During  manipulation  it  sometimes  happens  that 
a  queen  is  accidentally  killed  ;  if  there  aie  eggs 
in  the  worker  cells,  the  bees  will  at  once  com- 
mence the  construction  of  queen  cells,  and 
remove  eggs  from  worker  cells  to  them,  and  thus 
rear  queens. 

The  Drones. — These  are  the  males  ;  they  are 
larger,  possess  no  stings,  and  lead  a  happy,  care- 
less life.  They  are  produced  from  eggs  which 
have  not  been  fertilised.  It  is  well  known  that 
eggs  from  hens  which  are  not  kept  in  the  company 
of  a  cock  will  produce  no  chicks  ;  but  if  a  queen 
be  prevented  Irom  meeting  (he  drones,  her  eggs 
produce  drones  only.  Drones  are  only  found  in 
the  hives  from  about  April  to  the  end  of  August, 
when  they  are  driven  out  by  the  workers  to  die 
of  starvation.  If  the  supply  of  outside  food  fall 
off  in  the  siwing  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see 
the  ]arvje  of  the  drones  Ijing  on  the  alighting 
board,  and  this  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  food  sujiply 
is  very  low. 

Worliers.  —  These  are  really  imperfectly  de- 
veloped females.  Their  work  is  that  of  feeding 
all  larvae,  gathering  and  defending  the  stores, 
building  the  comb,  and  following  a  life  of  un- 
ceasing labour.  After  leaving  the  cell,  which  is 
on  the  twenty-first  day  after  the  egg  is  laid,  they 
act  as  nurse-tees  for  fourteen  days.  Then  they 
leave  the  hive  to  work  in  the  field,  gathering  pollen 
(which  is  cariied  on  the  two  hind  legs  in  the 
pollen  basket)  and  nectar.  In  the  busiest  part 
of  the  season  their  life  lasts  from  six  to  eight 
weeks,  so  heavy  is  the  work  that  their  wings  are 
worn  out  and  they  fall  to  the  ground  to  perish. 
Those  hatched  in  September  and  October  live 
into  the  next  spring,  as  their  work  is  not  of  such 
an  exacting  nature.  "  Chloris.'' 


LAW    NOTE. 

LEEilAN  V.  LINDEN  A   Co.  (see  p.  92). 

The  Brussels  Tribunal  of  Commerce  has  been 
considering  a  case  in  which  the  plaintiff  alleges 
that  some  Orchids  purchased  by  him  from  the 
defendants  for  a  large  price  on  the  strength  of 
some  coloured  representations  shown  to  him  by 
theiD,  were  ioferior  to  what  he  had  been  led  to 
expect  from  an  inspection  of  the  drawino;s,  and 
it  was  therefore  contended  on  the  plaintiff's 
behalf  that  the  sale  should  be  annulled. 
Questions  of  mm-h  interest  to  Orchid  growers  are 
involved,  and  three  experts,  M.  Jules  Hye,  of 
Ghent;  M.  de  Bifevre,  Head  of  the  Royal  Gardens 
at  Laeken ;  and  M.  Stepmau,  nurseryman,  of 
Brussels,  have  been  appointed  to  answer  certain 
en.juiries,  such  as  whether  under  other  methods 
of  cultivation  these  particular  plants  would  have 
produced  finer  flowers  than  those  obtained  by  the 
plaintiff,  and  whether  such  flowers  would  ever 
be  similar  (semblahles)  to  those  shown  in  Iho 
drawings  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  sale. 
May  12  has,  we  learn,  been  fixed  as  the  day 
for  the  reception  of  the  decision  of  the 
experts.  Until  then  the  final  judgment  will 
not" be  given. 
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ADONIS  AMUKENSIS. 

A  PLANT  that  is  native  to  Mancliuria  is  just 
now  invested  witli  additional  interest.  A.  ainur- 
ensis  is  a  perennial  attaining-  to  a  height  of 
18  inches,  with  very  much  divided  leaves,  the 
ultimate  segments  being  more  or  Its?  linear 
and  toothed.  The  "double"  flowers  are  about 
2  inches  across,  bright  yellow,  the  petals  being 
greatly  increased  in  number  at  the  expense 
of  the  stamens.  In  the  specimen  figured  (fig.  76) 
some  of  the  inner  segments  were  more  or  less 
leafy,  forming  a  ring  of  green  segments,  as  is 
found  in  some  of  the  cultipated  forms  of  Ranun- 
culus. This  green  condition  is,  we  are  told,  not 
permanent.  The  plant  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
hardy,  and  flowering  at  this  early  period  is  very 
acceptable.  Our  illustration  was  drawn  by  Mr. 
Worthington  Smith  from  a  plant  shown  at  the 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society  by  Messrs.  W. 
Cutbush  k  Sons,  Highgate.  It  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  7490. 


being-  more  likely  while  in  that  condition 
to  experience  a  check  from  a  sudden  and  un- 
favourable change  taking  place  in  the  weather 
after  fire-heat  has  been  dispensed  with  than  a 
batch  of  young  plants  just  coming  into  bearing 
would  be."  Mr.  Thomas  sajs  on  p.  138  that 
"  most  practical  growers  would  endorse  this 
statement,"  adding  "  but  unfortunately  for 
theories,  be  they  ever  so  sound  and  good,  once 
they  come  into  contact  with  facts  they  often 
vanish  into  thin  air."  I  beg  to  remind  Mr. 
Tliomas  that  the  above-mentioned  remarks  were 
not  put  forward  as  theories  but,  on  the  contrary, 
as  conclusions  based  on  the  results  of  close 
practical  observations,  and  I  may  add  that  the 
young  plants  referred  to  above  as  just  coming 
into  bearing  in  a  separate  house  at  the  time  the 
"spot "  might  put  in  an  appearance  on  the  leaves 
of  nearly  exhausted  plants,  would  most  assuredly 
be  in  a  better  position,  being  in  the  full  vigour  of 
life,  to  resist  the  attacks  of  this  disease— that  is, 
when  the  atmospheric  conditions,  externally  and 


r 


Fig.  76.— adonis  amueensis,  a  manchueian  plakt  :  flowers  yellow. 

(Award  of  Merit,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  March  U.) 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hofd  hiviscif  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  Correspondents. ) 

THE  CUCUMBER  "  SPOT."— Three-parts  down 
the  second  column  of  my  letter  on  this  subject, 
printed  in  the  issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  February  18,  p.  10.5,  I  stated  "that  in  my 
opinion  tlie  cause  of  '  spot '  appearing  on  Cucum- 
ber-leaves is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  com- 
position and  condition  of  the  soil  in  which  the 
plants  are  growing  under  expert  management ; 
but  to  the  unfavourable  external  as  well  as 
internal  atmospheric  conditions  occurring  at  a 
time  when  the  vigour  and  energies  of  the  first 
batch  of  plants  have  become  nearly  exhausted 
through  the  production  of  heavy  and  continuoits 
crops  of  fruit  during  the  previous  ten  or  twelve 
■weeks,    the   plants    under    such    circumstances 


internally,  favourable  to  the  production  of  "spot" 
are  present  than  young  plants  just  set  out  on 
the  ridges,  also  in  a  separate  house,  would 
be.  I  think  Mr.  Thomas's  fears  regarding 
the  bad  etfect  that  the  vaporising  of 
Cucumber-hoiises  with  sulphur  might  have  on 
the  fertilisation  of  the  flowers  and  the  sub- 
sequent sale  of  the  fruit  need  not  be  seriously 
entertained,  as  I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that 
the  sulphurous  vapour  as  distributed  by  one  of 
Campbell's  vaporising  machines  would  have  any 
bad  effect  on  the  Cucumber  flowers,  though 
probably  it  would  put  a  deposit  on  the  fruit, 
which,  if  considered  necessary,  could  be  easily  and 
effectually  washed  off  with  clean  water  applied 
from  the  hose  or  garden  syringe  a  few  hours 
before  cutting  the  fruit  for  market,  without  in 
any  way  damaging  the  sale  of  the  fruit.  The 
vaporising  of  the   houses  could  be  done  on  the 


Friday  evenin;^,  the  fruit  having  been  cut  pretty 
hard  for  market  in  the  morning,  no  more  being 
cut  as  a  matter  of  course  until  the  Monday 
following.  I  may  add  that  I  was  not  unmindful 
of  the  above-mentioned  contingencies  at  the  tim& 
(December  20)  I  penned  the  article  which, 
appeared  on  February  18,  p.  150.  I  may  also  add 
that  I  experienced  no  inconvenience  or  un- 
pleasant sensation  by  remaining  in  the  Cucumber- 
house  while  it  was  being  filled  with  the  sulphurous- 
vapour,  and  that  should  the  suggested  remedy 
for  "spot"  in  Cucumber- leaves  prove  effective, 
the  apparent  drawbacks  suggested  by  Mr.  Thomas 
are  by  no  means  alarming.  To  the  results  of 
scientific  research  when  subjected  to  and  approved 
by  practical  tests  we  as  a  nation  owe  and  expect 
much.  But  all  the  same  I  completely  fail  to  see 
in  what  possible  way  the  carrying  out  of  Mr. 
George  Massee's  prescription  can  effect  a  cure,  or 
even  act  as  a  preventive  for  "  spot "  on  Cucumber- 
leaves.  Assuming  that  Cucumber  -  houses  in 
which  the  plants  growing  therein  had  been  badly 
affected  with  "  spot "  last  summer  and  autumn 
had  been  thoroughly  cleansed  during  the  months- 
say  of  November  and  December,  and  that 
every  particle  of  the  soil  forming  the  ridges 
had  been  removed,  the  brickwork  washed  with 
hot  liquid  lime,  and  wood  and  glass  with  soft- 
soapy  water  and  petroleum  (one  sm.ill  glassful  to- 
the  gallon),  the  ground  floor  saturated  with 
ammoniacal  liquor,  finally  each  house  filled 
densely  with  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur, 
then  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  insect  or 
germs  of  disease,  fungoid  or  otherwise,  to  survive- 
the  operation.  Cleau,  fresh,  loamy  soil,  to  which 
a  like  quantity  of  short  stable  -  manure  had 
been  added  and  well  mixed  together,  should  be- 
then  wheeled  into  the  houses  and  formed  into- 
ridges  in  which  to  plant  the  Cucumbers  towards- 
the  end  of  December  or  early  in  January  after- 
the  compost  has  become  fairly  warm,  and  the 
plants  have  attained  the  desired  size.  The- 
Cucumber  seeds  are  in  the  meantime  sown  in 
3-inch  pots  filled  with  the  above  -  mentioned 
mixture  in  a  fine  state.  Well,  what  has  science 
told  us  to  do  with  a  view  to  prevent  "spot'^ 
appearing  in  the  Cucumber  leaves  months  later? 
"  To  water  the  young  plants  when  a  fortnight  olcl 
every  third  day  with  a  solution  consisting  of 
1  oz.  sulphate  of  copper  dissolved  in  50  gallons  of 
water,  and  after  the  plants  have  been  thus; 
treated  for  six  weeks,  to  commence  watering 
every  fourth  day  with  a  solution  of  1  oz.  sulphate 
of  copper  in  35  gaUons  of  water."  In  connectioa 
with  the  advice  given  above,  I  should  very  much 
like  to  know  what  justifiable  ground  there  can 
be  for  assuming  that  the  compost  prepared  a» 
indicated  above  contains  the  germs  of  disease — 
"  spot "  or  otherwise.  I  am  sure  that  all  practi- 
cal ctUtivators — including,  of  course,  your  much- 
esteemed  correspondent  Mr.  Owen  Thomas — would 
like  to  have  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  asserted  that  the 
application  of  the  solution  mentioned  above 
to  the  soil  renders  it  more  nutritive  tc^ 
the  plants.  In  the  issue  of  the  Gardeners" 
Chronicle  for  January  7  last,  p.  13,  Mr.  J.  J- 
Willis  gives  a  long  list  of  so-called  remedies  that 
had  been  tried  and  failed  in  a  large  market- 
nursery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harpenden. 
A  reference  to  Mr.  Willis's  article  and  mine 
(written  about  the  same  time  as  his)  printed  on. 
February  18,  will  show  that  we  are  very  much  in 
agreement  as  to  the  futility  of  the  various 
supposed  cures  and  remedies  for  "spot"  on 
Cucumber  leaves  recommended  from  time  to  time 
in  various  publications.  As  a  Cucumber  grower, 
I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  for  the  kindly 
interest  which  he  has,  and  is  still,  taking  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  and  cure  for  the 
dreaded  "  spot,"  which  is  the  cause  of  so  much 
anxiety  to  all  classes  of  Cucumber  growers, 
especially  those  who  have  only  recently  invested 
their  hard-earned  savings  in  the  business.  la 
conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  only  in  places  where  Cucumbers  are 
grown  specially  for  market  that  the  cause  of  and 
cure  for  "  spot"  is  likely  to  be  ascertained.  When 
fire-heat  is  dispensed  with,  say  some  time  in 
June,  extra  care  and  watchfulness  should  be 
exercised  in  the  matter  of  airing  and  distributing- 
moisture  in  the  houses  in  the  afternoon,  as  this  ia 
the  time  from  which  it  may  be  said  danger  may 
be  scented  from  afar.  H.  W.  Ward,  Rayleigh. 
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CRYPTOiv.ERiA  JAPOMC/*.  —  In  referoEce  to 
Mr.  Bartlett's  letter  on  p.  17U,  I  may  say  that  tbe 
Cryptoiueria  japonica  whicla  was  cut  down  in  the 
pinetum  liere  was  a  mucli  finer  specimen  than 
the  one  growing  close  to  the  Tsuga  Mertonsiara 
(Albertiana).  The  growth  of  the  former  tree  has 
been  more  than  double  that  of  the  latter  during 
the  four  years  I  have  teen  at  Dropmore,  owing 
to  the  latter  tree  being  in  a  very  poor  gravelly 
soil.  Philip  Frost,  in  his  "Conifer  Book  of  the 
Dropmore  Trees,"  calls  this  part  of  the  grounds 
'•  Hunger  Hill."  I  attribute  the  more  rapid 
growth  cf  the  pinetum  specimen  to  its  being  in  a 
better  site,  and  possibly  to  its  receiving  more 
attention  as  it  was  growing  in  the  pinetum 
proper.  The  specimen  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bartlett 
as  growing  near  to  the  carriac;e- drive  I  have  just 
measured,  and  find  it  to  be  slightly  the  largest  of 
the  three  trees.  The  dimensions  are— height 
59  feet,  girth  at  5  feet  from  the  ground  6  feet. 
This  is  a  very  healthy  tree,  and  being  in  a 
sheltered  position  will  doubtless  grow  into  a  very 
fine  specimen.  Regarding  the  specimen  growing 
at  Boconnoc,  Cornwall,  this  tree  increased  very 
little  in  height  during  the  eight  years  I  was  at 
Boconnoc,  it  having  already  outstripped  the 
neighbouring  trees,  and  thus  was  exposed  to  the 
strong  south-west  winds  which  are  so  prevalent 
there,  but  I  imagine  it  would  be  eq^ual  to  the 
Pencarrow  tree  in  girth.  Chxs.  Page,  Dropmore 
Gardens,  Bucks. 

CANTUA  BUXiFOLiA  (dependens'*.  —  Re- 
ferring to  the  note  and  illustration  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  allow  me  to  say 
that  this  old  climbing  plant  is  certainly  very 
beautiful  when  planted-out  in  a  border  and 
trained  over  an  arch  fixed  in  a  light  position  in  a 
cool-house,  where  it  will  attain  to  a  height  of  9  or 
10  fett.  Only  the  main  branches  should  be  fixed 
in  position,  allowing  the  flowering  shoots  to  hang 
down,  as  herein  lies  its  beauty.  After  flower- 
ing, the  side  shoots  may  be  pruned  back,  leaving 
an  inch  or  so  of  the  previous  year's  wood.  When 
the  new  growths  are  an  inch  or  two  long,  thin 
out  tbe  weakest  of  them  to  prevent  overcrowding. 
If  grown  in  a  dry  atmosphere  the  plant  is  sub- 
ject to  attacks  of  red-spider  and  thrips,  but 
given  the  above  treatment,  and  occasional 
sjringings,  good  results  will  follow.  The  illus- 
tration showed  a  very  strong  corymb  of 
flowers,  the  more  usual  number  being  nine  to 
eleven.  Cantua  buxifolia  may  be  considered 
hardy  in  sheltered  situations  in  the  southern 
maritime  counties.  James  Baxter,  Gorddinog 
Gardens,  Llanfairfechan. 

ALPINE  GARDEN.  —  Polygala  chamffibuxus 
purpurea  has  been  in  flower  most  of  the  winter 
through ;  the  magenta-purple  blossoms  are  very 
beautiful.  Pulmonaria  angustifolia  (azurea)  has 
its  deep  blue-coloured  flowers  open,  also  Primula 
pulcherrima,  which  blooms  here  a  little  too  soon, 
therefore  the  flowers  are  liable  to  damp  off.  Of 
the  Saxifrages,  S.  oppositi folia,  with  purplish-rose- 
coloured  flowers,  are  very  bright.  The  yellow 
flowers  of  Dondia  Epipactis  are  to  be  seen. 
Hepaticas,  Alyssum,  and  hardy  Cyclamen  are 
bright.  Aubrietia  "Dr.  Mulus  "  will  soon  be  a 
mass  of  flower.  Spots  in  the  alpine  garden  that 
are  to  be  planted  should  be  indicated  by  labelp, 
and  composts  that  will  be  necessary  should  be 
put  in  readiness,  so  that  there  need  be  no  delay 
when  planting  time  arrives.  A.  B.  IVadds, 
Paddockhurst,  Sussex,  March  13. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  JOURNAL. 

— -It  is  undoubtedly  teasing  to  a  busy  man  to 
find  the  pages  uncut.  Let  him  hand  the  volume 
to  his  printer,  who  will  in  two  minutes  put  the 
matter  all  right  by  putting  the  book  under  his 
cutting-machine.   W.  B.  S. 

HIMALAYAN      RHODODENDRONS     (sce     pp.    13G 

and  155). — R.  Falconeri  is  represented  here  by 
several  established  healthy  specimens,  which 
receive  no  protection  whatever,  and  have  with- 
stood the  frosts  of  several  winters.  We  have  a 
splendid  collection  of  these  Rhododendrons,  and 
they  are  establishing  themselves  in  different  posi- 
tions. R.  argenteum  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
tender,  and  should  be  protected,  or  the  fine  leaves 
get  crippled  with  the  frost  and  are  unsightly  all 
the  summer.  When  planting  the  large-leaved 
varieties,  such  as  R.  Falconeri,  K.  Hodgsoni,  R. 
barbatum  and  others,  positions  should  be  selected 


where  they  are  sheltered  from  strong  winds,  but 
frost  does  not  seem  to  injure  them  at  all. 
We  have  been  cutting  flowers  of  R  Nobleanura 
since  the  first  wet-k  in  Fcbiuary  from  plants 
growing  in  an  exposed  position  ;  also  R.  proecox, 
which  has  been,  and  is  at  present,  a  beautiful 
display  of  flowers.  There  need  be  no  timidity  in 
planting  these  Rhododendrons  in  sheltered  places 
if  the  soil  is  suitable.  A.  C.  Smith,  Lydhur&t 
Gardens^  Eaywards  Heath,  Sussex. 


MR.    NEWSTEAD. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Robert  Newstead,  the  Curator  of  the  Chester  Museum, 
as  special  lecturer  to  the  University  and  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine,  Liverpool,  and  now  have  pleasure 
in  presenting  his  portrait.  He  will  be  engaged  in 
giving  practical  demonstrations  and  lectures  to  the 
students  connected  with  the  School  of  Tropical  Sledi- 
cine,  the  veterinary  department,  the  agricult\ira! 
department,  and  the  T'^niversity.  Mr.  Newstead,  who 
began  his  career  as  a  gardener,  came  to  Chester  in  May, 
1880,  about  a  month  before  the  opening  of  the  Gros- 
venor  Museum.     The  whole  of  the  work  of  classifying 


Mr.  K.  NEffSTEAD. 

and  arranging  the  extensive  collections  has  been  carried 
out  by  him,  and  he  has  mounted  and  prepared  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  the  objects  now  in  the  Museum.  Mr. 
Newstead  has,  in  addition,  done  much  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Cliester  Natural  Science  Society,  and  a 
few  years  ago  he  was  awarded  the  Kingsley  Memorial 
Medal ;  while  at  the  Chester  Paxton  Society's  last 
exhibition  he  received  the  Silver  Medal  for  a  large 
collection  of  injurious  insects.  Archaeology  has  also 
claimed  a  considerable  share  of  his  attention,  especially 
in  relation  to  prehistoric  man  and  the  Roman  and 
Saxon  periods,  and  he  has  frequently  contributed  to 
the  Arclueological  Society's  journal. 

Especially  in  the  departments  dealing  with  general 
agricultural  and  horticultural  subjects,  Mr.  Newstead 
has  been  closely  connected  with  the  work  he  will  now 
take  in  hand.  A  long  list  of  publications  has  come  from 
his  pen,  among  which  the  chief  are  the  two  elaborate 
volumes  on  the  scale  insects  and  mealy  bugs  (Coccidse), 
published  by  the  Ray  Society.  Mr.  Newstead  has 
also  made  the  destructive  pest,  the  Black  Cur: ant  mite, 
a  special  feature  of  his  investigations,  while  another 
important  branch  of  his  work  during  the  last  thirty 
years  has  been  the  food  of  birds  in  relation  to  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture.  His  records  have  not  been  pub- 
lished, but  we  believe  he  has  made  several  thousand 
post  -  mortem  examinations,  which  are  of  great  in- 
terest to  scientists.  Mr.  Newstead  was  very  closely 
connected  with  the  late  Miss  Ormerod,  and  during  the 
last  years  of  her  life  acted  as  her  assistant.  He  pi'c- 
pareii  the  exhaustive  index  to  the  whole  of  her 
publications,  which  extended  over  a  period  of  twenty- 
three  years. 

To  those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  his  com- 
panionsliip  in  a  country  ramble,  says  a  Chester  paper, 
his  keen  observation  and  hi^j  deductive  reasoning  are 
a  constant  source  of  delight.  In  the  late  autumn  Mr. 
Newstead  and  the  writer  were  passing  a  stublile  field, 
from  which  a  tlock  of  linnets  and  finches  rose. 
"Hungry  little  beasts,"  remarked  the  curator,  and  lie 
was  over  the  wall  in  a  moment,  and  ranging  the  field 
like  a  pointer  quartering  partridges.     "Aye,  this  is  it," 


he  said,  as  he  returned  with  a  handful  of  dried  stem". 
"Look  at  these  Charlock-pods.  See  how  exquisitely 
one  side  of  the  pod  has  been  stripped  awaj'  as  if  clean 
cut  with  a  knife.  There  are  no  seeds,  though  you  cm 
nee  the  cavities  from  which  they  have  been  extracted.  The 
birds  know  what  the.'<e  pods  contain,  and  they  must  ha^  e 
eaten  countless  thousands  of  the  seeds  of  this  pestilent 
plant.  This  is  nature's  little  way  of  reme  lying  farmern* 
carelessness  and  nfglect.  Next  year  this  field  would 
have  borne  asplendid  crop  of  Charlock  but  for  the  birds." 


®b(tuan>. 

Farquhar  Macrae.  —  We  find  in  HorlX- 
culture  an  anEOuncement  of  the  death,  on 
February  21,  of  this  nurseryman.  Like  so  mai  j 
other  American  business  men,  Macrae  was  of 
British  origin,  having  been  born  in  184-1  in  Ro&s- 
shire.  He  emigrated  in  1809,  and  rapidly  took  a. 
prominent  position  in  his  vocation.  Latterly  he 
had  become  famous  as  a  Chrysanthemum  grower. 

Edward  A.  Sanders. — There  has  just  passed 
away,  in  his  ninety-third  year,  one  of  the  bes'- 
hnown  men  in  the  county  of  Devon,  Mr.  Edward 
Andrew  Sanders,  of  Stoke  House,  Exeter,  the 
senior  partner  of  tbe  Exeter  Bank  (now  amalga^ 
mated  with  Smith,  Prescott,  and  Dimsdale).  For 
more  than  sixty  years  he  took  an  active  part  in 
county  affairs,  and  was  Mayor  of  Exeter  over  half 
a  century  ago.  He  was  a  generous  patron  of 
horticulture,  and  at  one  time  a  frequent  exhibitor 
at  the  Eseter  flower  shows.  In  ISC'!  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural 
Society,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  was  an 
honoured  and  beloved  President  of  the  Devon  and 
Exeter  Gardeners'  Association.  Mr.  Sanders  was 
a  fine  illustration  of  the  old  English  gentleman. 
Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  was  a 
brother-in-law  of  Judge  Hughes,  the  author  of 
Tom  Brown's  School  Days,  A,  H. 


SOCIKTIES, 


THE    ROYAL    HOKTICULTtJRAT, 

Scientific  Committee. 

March  14.-  Frc'^'uL-  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S., 
in  the  chair  ;  Drs.  M.  Cooke,  V.M.H.,  and  H.  Muller ; 
Revs.  AV.  Wilks,  G.  Henslow,  and  C  Engleheart; 
Professors  G.  8.  Boulger,  and  G.  F.  Scott-Elliott; 
Messrs.  Douglas,  Veitch,  Elwes,  Holmes,  Walkei; 
Odell,  Baker,  Gussow,  Bowles,  Saunders,  Massce* 
Hooper,  and  Chittenden  (hon.  secretary). 

Hcuslotv  Testimon/aL  —  Dr.  Masterh,  on  Ijehalf  of 
the  committee,  after  referring  to  the  great  interest 
Prof.  Henslow  had  always  taken  in  the  work  of  this 
Committee,  and  after  expressing  the  great  regret  felt  by 
all  on  his  resignation,  presented  him  with  a  silver  tea 
and  coffee  service,  bearing  the  following  inscription: — 
"  Presented  to  Rev.  Prof.  G.  Henslow,  M.A.,  V.M.H^ 
by  the  members  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in  grateful  remembiance 
of  his  valuable  services  as  secretary,  and  as  a  token  of 
friendly  association  during  a  period  of  twenty -fivi^ 
years."  Professor  Henslow,  in  replying,  reffeneU 
briefiy  to  the  history  of  the  Committee,  with  which  he 
had  been  associated  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
thanked  its  membeis  for  the  support  they  had  alway* 
afforded  him,  and  for  the  mark  of  their  regard  witli 
which  they  had  presented  him  that  day. 

Pine  Bud  Moth. — In  reply  to  a  request  for  infoF- 
mation  concerning  this,  Mr.  Saunders  reported  ae 
follows:  "The  shoots  of  Scutch  Fir  arc  attacked  by 
the  caterpillars  of  a  small  moth  belonging  to  the  genuH 
Retinia,  which  contains  several  species  whose  catei'- 
pillars  live  in  the  shoots  of  Firs ;  the  eoranionesl 
species  is  R.  buoliana.  AVhen  by  the  appearance  of  a 
shoot  it  is  suspected  that  there  is  a  caterpillar  within, 
it  is  best  to  cut  it  off  and  burn  it.  Iii  July,  if  a 
number  of  yellowish-red  moths,  measuring  about  an 
inch  across  the  ojjcu  wings,  appear,  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  catch  them  in  a  butterfly  net." 

Injured  Crinum  Bulbs.  Mr.  Saundkus  als» 
reported;  "The  bulbs  were  attacked  by  Dipterou* 
larvie,  probably  Lonclnea  vaginalis,  in  large  numbers,  by 
the  '  bulb  mite '  Rhizoglyi>hus  echinopus,  of  which 
there    was    one    large    colony,   and    by    one    of    tlw 
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'►Spihigtails,'  Lipiira  ambulans.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
which  of  tliese  pests  hegan  the  work  of  destruction. 
The  gi  ubs  of  the  fly  would  no  doubt  be  more  destruc- 
tive tlian  the  othtis.  The  centipedes  which  were 
found  were  probably  Lithobius  torficatus.  which  I 
believe  to  feed  entirely  on  animal  food  ;  they  were 
probably  feeding  on  one  more  of  the  pests.''  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  accurdetl  to  Mr.  Saunders. 

Hiihrid  Orchid.  —Mr.  H.  Veitch  showed  an 
interesting  bigcneric  hybrid,  now  flowering  for  the 
first  time,  Dialrelia  Veitchi  x ,  between  Diacrium  bicor- 
nutum  and  Lrelia  cinnabarina,  which  showed  clear 
evidence  of  the  influence  of  both  parents.  A  Botanical 
Certificate,  projiosed  by  Dr.  Masters  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Elwea^  was  unanimously  awarded. 

Scientific  Research,  at  Wislcy. — Mr.  "Wilks  an- 
nounced that  some  esperimtnts  had  ajready  beeit 
commenced  in  thf  gardens  undtr  tlie  direction  of 
Mr,  G.  Massee,  V.BI.H.,  wlio  had  kiudly  undertaken 
to  superintend  them.  The  experiments  are  : — 1,  to 
ascertain  whether  tho  Black  Currant  bud  mite  09,11 
infect  the  Haze]  and  vice  versa.,  and  2,  to  discover  what 
is  thiS  effect  on  germination  of  soaking  seeds  in  various 
solutiiona. 

Formation  of  Frxiit-hvds. — A  communication  con- 
cerning the  date  at  which  blossom-buds  were  first 
formed  on  fruit-trees,  and  the  conditions  influencing 
their  formation,  was  received  from  ]\Ir.  J.  Ddnloi', 
F.R.  H.  S.  After  some  discussion,  in  which  the 
Chairman,  Professor  Henslow,  Rev.  "NV.  Wilks, 
Mr.  Baker,  and  others  took  part,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Secretary. 

Daffodil  Poisoninp.  —  Referring  to  this  matter, 
which  came  up  at  the  last  meeting,  Mr.  Saunpers 
said  it  seemed  probable  tbat  the  crystals  of  calciuin 
oxalate  in  the  leaves  acted  as  inoculation  points, 
causing  a  small  wound  which  allowed  the  entrance  of 
the  poisonous  substance  which  is  known  to  occur  in  the 
leaves. 

Disease  of  Ciicumlers. — ^Mr.  Hans  Gtssow  showed 
drawings  and  cultures  of  a  fungus  causing  disease  in 
Ol^cumbers.  The  young  fruits  are  covered  with  a 
velvety  growth  of  blackish-greeu  fungal  filaments,  and 
it  is  reported  hy  Prof.  Maze  that  the  leaves  also  are 
attacked,  forming  spots  similar  to  those  produced  by 
Ccrcospora  melonis,  Cke.  ;  the  spores,  however,  of  the 
fungus  are  quite  different.  Mr.  Giissow  jnopoaes  the 
name  Corynespora  Jlazei  for  this  fungus,  establishing 
a  new  genus  and  sjiecies  {see  Joi/rmtl  of  the  Royal 
Af/ricuHuml  Societv,  G5  (11)04),  p.  '270-272,  figs.).  Mr. 
Massee  and  Dr.  Cooke  both  stated  that  the  disease 
was  well  laiown  in  the  country,  that  tlio  fungus  was 
proiiably  the  conidial  stage  of  a  higher  fungus, 
placed  hy  British  fuugologists  in  the  genus 
Altcrnaria. 

Scale  Insects.— Mr.  Walker  showed  specimens  of  a 
scale  insect  which  had  occurred  outdoors  on  the 
following  shrubs :  Escallonia  macrantha.  Tracholo- 
spermum  jasminoides,  and  Crataegus  Pyracantha.  Mr. 
Newstead,  who  determined  the  insect  to  be  Lecanium 
hosperidurn,  stated  in  a  letter  that  the  insect  was  very 
rarely  met  with  outdoors,  though  known  in  green- 
houses. 

Effect  of  mtU.—'Mi:  G.  Woodward,  F.R.H.S.,  of 
Maidstone,  sent  branches  of  fruit-trees  showing  large, 
partly  healed  wounds,  many  of  them  finches  in  length 
by  1  inch  in  width,  caused  by  the  hailstorm  wluch 
occurred  three  and  a  half  years  since. 

Capnodivm  on  Oranr/es. — Leaves  of  Oranges  almost 
covered  with  Cnpnodium.  were  received  from  Lisbon 
from.Lad}:  DENittON-]'ENDER.  This  fungus  lives  on 
the  honeydew  secreted  hy  aphis,  &c.,  and  may  be 
checked  by  killing  the  insects  as  soon  as  they  appear 
by  spraj'ing  with  a  resin  wash. 

I^ineased  Spanish  Iris.  -—  Plants  of  Spanish  Iris 
diseased  were  received  from  IVIr.  Lo\Ms  and  Dr.  Cookk 
kindly  undertook  to  examine  and  report  upon  them. 

Amaryllis  Bulbs  Diseased.  —  These,  from  Mr. 
Baxter,  were  referred  to  Dr.  Cooke  and  to  Mr. 
Saunders  to  examine. 

'■'Stag's  Horn'"  Ash. — Mr.  Burbidge,  V.M.H.,  sent 
Fpecimensof  contorted  and  fasciatcd  twigs  of  this  curious 
and  little  known  variety  of  Ash.  "The  tree,"  says  Mr. 
BURliTDGE,  "is  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  common 
Ash  as  a  stock.  It  forms  a  low-spreading  tree  15  to 
25  feet  in  height,  and  as  the  tip  or  apex  of  every  twig 
is  contorted  and  fasciated,  it  is  very  peculiar-looking 
when  its  leaves  fall  in  autumn  and  winter.  There  is  a 
very  good  example  of  this  'Stag's  Horn'  variety  on  the 
lawn  at  Kilmacnrragh,  co.  AVicklow." 


BEITISH    GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

West  Hartlepool . — At  a  meeting  held  recently  at 
West  Hartlepool  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  form 
a  local  branch  of  the  Association,  and  a  committee 
was  elected  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect,  Air.  T. 
Smith,  GrantiUly  Gardens,  West  Hartlepool,  being 
appointed  local  secretary. 

Beckenham. — A  meeting  of  gardeners,  called  by  Mr, 
Mark  Webster,  was  held  in  this  town  on  March  10, 
Councillor  J.  Neville  in  the  chair,  and  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  W.  Watson.  It  was  decided  to  form  a 
committee  and  establish  a  branch  of  the  British 
Gardeners'  Association  in  the  district. 


NATIONAL  SWEET  PEA. 

Wk  are  requested  to  announce  that  the  Sweet  Pot 
Annnul  is  so  far  out  of  print  that  no  copies  can  be 
supplied  except  to'those  joining  the  Society.  No  fewer 
than  ninety  new  members  have  paid  subscriptions  since 
the  commencement  of  the  New  Year.  The  secretary, 
Wj.  Horace  J.  Wright,  32,  Dault  Road,  Wandsworth, 
London,  will  send  full  particulars  of  the  Society  and 
its  work  upon  application. 


ROYAIj   dutch  bulb  GROWERS'. 

,  Haarlem,  March  17— 21.  -The  seventy-fifth  annual 
exhibition  was  opened  on  Friday,  March  17,  by  the 
President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wentholt,  and  was 
continued  until  the  21st. 

.  Many  thousands  of  people  visited  the  exhibition, 
inclftiding  a  great  number  who  were  brought  in  from 
Amsterdam  by  the  new  electric  tramway  running  from 
that  city.  They  were  brought  to  and  from  Haarlem, 
including  entrance  to  the  exhibition,  for  the  sum  of 
eightpence  ! 

The  show  was  held  in  the  Societeit  Vereeniging,  the 
largest  Club  in  Haarlem.  The  large  Hall  was  laid  out 
as  a  garden,  the  floor  being  laid  with  turf,  and  having 
spaces  cut  out  for  Ijeds,  the  jiaths  being  made  on  the 
natural  floor.  The  various  exhibits  were  placed  in  the 
beds,  which,  with  Palms  and  other  decorative  plants, 
made  a  very  fine  effect.  The  galler3-,  as  well  as  a 
large  room  in  the  Club-house,  were  also  used  for 
staging  exhibits. 

Medals  were  presented  for  competition  by  the  Queen 
of  the  Netherlands,  tlie  Queen-Mother,  the  Prince 
Consort,  and  a  large  number  of  Societies  and  private 
individuals. 

The  classes  were  over  100  in  numl>er,  and  comprised 
competitions  for  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Crocuses, 
Amaryllis,  Astilije,  Clivia,  Chionodoxa,  Convallaria, 
Cyclamen,  Euchaiis,  Dicentra,  Freesias,  Fritillarias, 
Lilies,  Galanthus,  Gloxinias,  Helleliorus,  Hepaticas, 
Irises,  Tree  Pwonies,  Callas,  Scillas,  and  a  great 
variety  of  sjning-flowering  plants.  We  cannot  specify 
all  the  prize-winners. 

The  Hyacintfis  were  arranged  on  staging  in  a 
temporary  building  adjoining  the  large  Hall.  These 
J  (resented  a  very  striking  effect,  those  grown  in 
glasses  being  exceedingly  fine.  A  very  striking  feature 
in  this  class  consisted  of  thirty  pans  made  up  witli  ten 
Hyacinths  in  each  j»an.  These  were  the  finest  we  have 
ever  seen  exhibited  in  this  manner.  In  this  section 
the  principal  prizes  went  to  Messrs.  Akt.  Roozen'  k 
ZooN,  J,  H.  Kek-sten  &  Co.,  W.  Roozkn  and  J.  C. 
(Jehrels.  In  many  of  the  clasees  there  was  no 
competition. 

The  various  Tulip  classes  were  well  represented, 
especially  by  a  very  fine  collection  of  Darwin  varie- 
ties. Tulips,  Ijoth  single  and  double,  were  very  effec- 
tive. Messrs.  Vax  Waveren  &  ZooN,  J.  J.  de 
Lancen,  Van  Schaik.  C.  G.  van  TrisERnEN,  Blom  k 
ZooN,  E.  H.  Krelaoe  k  Zoon,  and  others  achieved 
success  in  this  section. 

For  NARCISSI'S  Messrs.  J.  Schoehuijs  was  awarded  a 
Silver  Medal,  and  among  other  prize-winners  were 
Heer  J.  W.  Dal'dey  (Spiifeas),  P.  H.  Teunis,  and 
A.  Kers  (Clivias),  Heer  E4:c:ink  and  K.  Steijn  for 
Lilies  of  the  Valley. 

Next  to  the  Hyacinths  we  consider  that  the  feature 
of  the  show  was  the  Amaryllis.  There  were  several 
exhibitors  in  the  classes  for  36  and  24,  and  there  was 
very  keen  competition  ;  indeed,  the  jury  had  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  trouble  in  deciding  the  Premier 
Award. 

AVe  must  also  refer  to  the  splendid  miscellaneous 
varieties  of  bulbs,  such  as  Iris,  Lachenalias,  and  hardy 
Orchids.     Thtse  were  well  worth  a  visit  alone. 

The  jury  was  made  up  of  leading  horticulturists  from 
Belgium,  German}*,  England,  and  France,  with  many 
of  the  Dutch  bulb  growers,  among  whom  were  : — 

President. — A.  Truffaut,  Paris. 

Belgium. — K.  J.  Kuyk,  Mont  St.  Amand,  Ghent ; 
Ch.  Pyuaert,  Ghent. 

Geriiinn)!. — Fr.  Benary,  Commerzienrat,  Erfurt ; 
M.  Buchner,  Jlunich ;  C.  Kommer,  Bremen ;  Aug. 
Siebert.  Frankfiut-on-Slaine  ;  W.  Swoboda,  Berlin. 

Enfjland. — P.  Bud.  Barr,  Loudon;  Herbert  J. 
Cutbush,  Ijondon  ;  George  Gordon,  London  ;  E,.  Wilson 
Kcr,  Liverpool;  Alfred  H.  Pearson,  Lowdhana ;  John 
Pope,  Birmingham  ;  Walter  T.  Ware,  Bath. 

France. — Henri  Martinet.  Paris;  Albert  Truffaut, 
Versailles  ;  Ph.  Leveque  de  Vilmorin,  Paris. 

The  foreign  visitors  and  members  of  the  Press  were 
treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  hospitality. 
Banquets,  receptions,  concerts,  and  other  entertain- 
ments were  offered  to  the  guests ;  and  an  official 
welcome  was  tendered  them  by  the  Burgomaster,  Mr. 
J.  W.  G.  Boreel  van  Hogelanden, 


ROYAL    BOTANIC. 

March  22.— The  first  of  the  Society's  shows  for  the 
present  season  took  place  on  the  above  date,  a  bright 
display  of  flowers  and  plants  being  arranged  in  the 
corridor  and  in  the  conservatory. 

Messrs.  J.  HiLL  k  Son,  Lower  Edmonton,  staged  a 
splendid  group  of  Ferns.  Among  the  collection  \ve 
noticed  Polypodiura  aureum  giganteum,  Nephrolepis 
exaltata,  Dicksonia  Scheidei,  Pellea  robusta,  Platy- 
ceriums,  Brainea  insignis,  Woodwardia  orientalis,  &c. 
Osmunda  Hilli,  a  variety  of  the  North  American  O. 
gracilis,  is  worthy  of  mention  {Gold  Medal). 

Mr.  G.  Reutbe,  of  Keston,  put  up  a  very  bright 
group  of  hardy  spring  flowers  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Mr.  J.  May,  Gordon  Nursery,  Twickenham,  staged 
a  splendid  group  of  about  V2b  plants  of  Cyclamen, 
The  colours  of  the  flowers  were  bright  and  varied,  and 
the  plants  themselves  of  sturdy  growth  (Large  Silver- 
gilt  Medal). 

Messrs.  AirnROSE  k  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  Daffodils 
and  Carnations.  Among  the  latter  the  variety  Flamingo 
was  awarded  a  Certificate  of  Merit  (Bronze  Medal). 

Miss  Adamson,  South  Villa,  Regent's  Park  (gr., 
INlr.  Keif),  put  up  a  good  group  of  flowering  ami  foHage 
I)lants,  Cinerarias,  Daffodils,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  kc, 
(Large  Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Lainc;  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  showed 
Begonias  and  Anthuriums  arranged  with  Palms  and 
Ferns  (Bronze  Medal). 

Mr.  S.  MoRTisiER,  Farnham,  Surrey,  staged  a  fine 
g  .oup  of  a  clove-scented  Stock  named  "  AU-the-Year- 
Round,"  to  which  the  Committee  awarded  a  First- 
class  Certificate  (Large  Silver  Medal). 

Jlr.  J.  Box,  West  Wickham.  had  a  pleasing  group 
containing  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux  and  of 
alpine  plants  in  flower  (Silver  Medal). 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  put  up  a  largo 
group  of  Daffodils,  hardy  Primroses  and  other  spring 
Sowers,  including  Conanilron  ramondioidesthat  received 
a  first-class  certificate  (I-^rge  Silver-Gilt  Medal). 

Mr.  G.  H.  Sage,  R  ichmond,  showed  flower  dis- 
playere  and  horticultural  sundries. 

Mr.  J.  Williams,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  had  some 
pretty  flower-holders  of  various  patterns. 


GARDENERS'  DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

CARDIFF  GARDENERS'.— The  usual  fortniRlily  meet- 
was  held  at  tlie  Saudringliam  Hotel,  Cariiiff.ou  Tuesday, 
March  7,  Mr.  Toiu  Clarke  presiding.  Mr.  R.  Mayne, 
Park  Place,  Cardiff,  deliveied  a  very  instructive  and 
practical  lecture  on  "I'ot  Strawberries."  The  lecturer 
explained  in  detail  the  modes  of  propagation,  and 
varieties  suitable  for  thepunose;  also  the  proper 
treatment  necessary  to  mainlain  a  succession  of  fruit. 
Mr.  Collier  opened  a  discussion.  The  Chairman 
announced  that  the  nineteeth  annual  General  Meeting 
will  take  place  on  March  aist  next. 

BRISTOL  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.— A  meeting 
of  this  Association  was  held  at  St.  John's  Rooms  on 
Thursday,  March  13,  Mr.  Garnish  presiding.  The 
lecturer  for  the  evening  was  Mr.  Cane,  gardener  to 
Drs.  R.  and  \V.  Eager,  Northwoods.  the  subject  being 
■Cyclamen."  The  lecturer  recnnuiiended  growing 
plants  from  seed  each  year,  and  showed  how  they 
could  be  had  in  Uovver  from  Kovcmber  to  May. 
Details  were  given  on  sowing,  suitable  composts, 
potting,  and  on  general  trealmert  for  the  whole  season. 
A  discussion  followed.  The  competition  for  three 
plants  of  Cyclamen  was  keen,  the  1st  prize  being 
awarded  Drs.  R.  and  W.  Eager  (pr..  Mr.  Cane).  Tho 
next  meetiug  is  au  e-xchange  visit  from  the  Reading 
Association,  when  Mr.  Wineor  wiUlecture  on  "Sprays 
and  Buttonholes." 

HEADLE'V  GARDENERS'.-A  lecture  illustrated  by 
lantern-slides  was  given  on  Wednesday.  March  14,  by 
Mr.  liuuyard  on  "Birds  of  tlie  Gardeu,"  Mr.  J.  Murray 
presiding.  The  lecturer,  before  describing  the  various 
birds  in  detail,  gave  methods  of  preventing  the  increase 
of  birds  generally,  and  also  methods  of  attracting  them. 
To  attract  useful  birds,  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
nesting-boxes,  about  9  inches  square  and  5  inches  deep, 
with  a  sloping  roof  to  keep  ou(  the  rain.  The  lecturer 
deprecated  the  so-called  sparrow  clubs  as  upsetting  the 
balance  of  Nature,  and  proved  that  tlioughSthe  sparrows 
did  much  mischief  in  destroying  buds,  they  destroyed 
thousands  of  injurious  insects,  and  the  seeds  of  noxious 
weeds.  Even  the  bullflneli,  the  most  destructive  of  all 
g.arden  birds,  was  jiartially  insectivorous.  As  examples 
of  birds  to  be  especially  encouraged,  the  lecturer  men- 
tioned the  missel-thrush,  robin,  blue-tit.  lly-catcher, 
swallow,  and  starling.  Some  very  interesting  speci- 
mens of  nests  and  eggs  were  exhibited.  U.  A. 

ADDLESTONE,  CHERTSEY,  AND  OTTERSHAW 
GARDENERS'.— -\  meetuiL-  of  the  above  Associalion  was 
held  at  the  Village  Hall  on  Tuesday,  March  7.  The 
President,  H.  Cobhett.  Esq..  occupied  the  chair.  The 
subject  of  the  lecture  was  "The  St.  Louis  Exhibition." 
The  lecturer,  W.  F.  Reid,  Esq.,  P.I.C,  F.C.S..  gave  a 
most  inleresting  discnurse,  which  was  splendidly  illus- 
trated by  lantern  slides.  The  principal  features  of  the 
Exhibition  were  explained  and  pictorially  represented, 
especiallv  those  features  that  were  of  horticultural 
interest. 'r,  *'.,  AdiUiMonr. 

DEVON  AND  EXETER  GARDENERS'.— At  the  fort- 
nightly inettiug  of  the  above  Society  held  in  the 
Guildhall,  Exeter,  Mr.  Fry,  Dultord  House  Gardens. 
Cullomptou,  gave  an  address  on  the  "Cultivation  of 
Apples  and  Pears."  The  lecturer  dealt  with  double 
grafting  of  Pears,  with  summer  pruning  of  fruit  trees, 
which  should  be  pcrfornied  after  .\ugust,  and  with, 
various  remedies  for  destroying  insect  pests. 
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CROYDON  AND   DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL.-Tlie 

members  of  tiir  above  Socirty  as.soiiiljk-il  ou  Tuesday, 
March  7,  to  hear  an  illiistr.itcd  lecture  from  Rlr.  M.  E. 
Mills,  who  contributed  an  iuteresLiug  account  of 
'•Coombc  Houi^u  aui  its  Gardens."  Tq  tlie  extensive 
grounds  ni-e  many  features  worthy  of  note,  especially 
the  old  Cedars  and  Beeches,  and  a  very  old  well  of 
great  depth  used  by  the  pilgrims  years  ago  when 
passing. 

READING    AND    DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.  —  At    the 

Jast  fortnightly  meeting  of  (lie  abn\-('  A^suciatiou  Mr. 
Barko,  the  representative  of  the  i;<Miliiil  and  Reigate 
Association,  read  a  paper  on  "  \'egetnb]cs  lor  Home 
Consumption,"  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton  presided.  The 
culture  of  the  best  sorts  and  varieties  of  vegetables  was 
clearly  dealt  with,  after  which  a  good  discussion  fol- 
lowed. There  were  interesting  exhibits  displayed,  in- 
cluding a  curious  specimen  of  Kale  bearing  the  name 
of  "Perennial  Daubeuton  Kale,"  and  some  excellent 
blooms  of  Camellia  reticuhUa. 

BRIXTON,  STREATHAM,  AND  CLAPHAM  HORTI- 
CULTURAL.—At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  tlie 
members  of  the  above  Society  it  was  decided  to  add 
mutual  improvement  meetings  to  the  programme  of  the 
Society,  whicli  lias  hitherto  been  content  to  devote  its 
energies  to  the  lioldiug  of  an  annual  autumn  exhibi- 
tion. The  Society  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  London 
district,  having  been  inaugurated  close  on  fifty  years 
ago,  and  it  has  continued  its  work  ^vith  varying  degrees 
of  success  ever  since.  The  first  meeting  of  the  new 
movement  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  British  Work- 
man's lui^titute-,  Ostade  Koad,  Upper  Tulse  Hill,  S.VV.^ 
on  Tuesday,  March  14,  the  President,  the  Rev.  C.  S.. 
NiehoU,  M.A.,  in  the  chaii".  when  Mr.  J.  Gregory,  of 
Croydon,  gave  an  interesting  and  instructive  limelight 
lecture,  entitled  "  Some  Gardens  I  have  Visited,"  which 
was  very  much 'appreciated  by  a  large  audience.  Mr. 
Gregory  supplemented  his  lecture  by  giving  the 
members  of  the  Society  some  good  advice  out  of  the 
plenitude  of  his  experience  re  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  the  new  movement.  The  President  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Wm.  Roupell  (vice-president),  Mr.  Lake, 
and  others. 

LANCASTER  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL 
IMPROVEMENT.^This  So -iety  has  been  successfully 
inauguridcd,  and  the  lirst  lei-ture  was  given  on  Saturday 
evening  in  the  Storey  Institute  before  a  large  attend- 
ance, by  Mr.Chas.  Paul,  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens, 
Manchester,  and  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Horti- 
cultural Improvement  Society,  his  subject  being 
''The  Vegetal>le  Covering  of  the  Earth."  The  Mayor 
of  Lancaster.  Councillor  Heald,  presided.  The  many 
excellent  lantern  slides,  by  which  it  was  illus- 
trated, were  much  appreciated.  Lord  Asliton  has 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Society,  and  Mr. 
H.  L.  Storey  High  Sheriff,  the  vice-presidency.  Mr. 
W.  Shaw  (Ryelands)  has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
committee.  The  hon.  secretaries  are  Messrs.  J.  W. 
Pring  (New  Street.  Lancaster),  and  W.  H.  Shaw  (West- 
field)  ;  and  the  hon.  treasurer.  Mr.  J.  G.  Shand.  About 
luO  members  have  been  enrolled.  The  Corporation 
have  granted  the  lecture  theatre  at  the  Storey  Institute 
for  the  use  of  the  meetings,  which  will  be  held  fort- 
nightly during  the  winter  mouths.  The  sinnmerprc- 
gi'amme  will  include  visits  to  places  of  special  interest 
to  horticulturists,  and  for  cottagers  and  amateurs  it  is 
proposed  to  hold  demonstrations  at  the  various  allot- 
ments, with  addresses  ou  the  phases  of  gardening 
applicable  to  their  needs. 


NEW    INVENTION. 

A  TUEF-CUTTING  MACHINE. 
The    illustration    at    ficf.     78   represents     the 
Optimus  Turf  Cutter,  a  patent  machine  for  cut- 
ting  turf.     The    cutter    comprises  a    handle   or 
frame,  having  towards  the  front  a  wheel  adapted 


FlO.   78. -THE  OPTIMUS  TUEF  CUTTEn. 

to  run  upon  the  surface  of  the  gras3,  and  having 
behind  it  an  adjustable  cutting  blade,  which, 
when  pushed  forward,  is  said  to  effectually  make 
the  desired  division  of  the  turf.  Messrs.  Corry  A: 
Co.j  Ltd.,  Finsbury  Street,  London,  E.C.,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  illustration,  state  that 
the  knife  can  be  reguUted  by  screw-action  to  suit 
any  required  depth,  and  also  to  suit  the  conve- 
nience of  the  operator.  It  can  also  be  converted 
into  an  edging  machine  for  grass  verges,  by 
simply  removing  the  knife  and  fixing  it  to  the 
side-arm  provided  for  the  purpose. 


M  A  R  K  E  X  S- 

COVENT    GARDEN,  March  22. 
Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  8.  d.  I 
Acacia  Drum- 
mondi,  perdoz.  18  C-24  o 

—  armata,      per  | 
doz 12  C-18  0  , 

AraliaSieboldi.doz.4  0-  tj  0 
Araucaria  excelsa, 

per  dozen        ...  13  0-30  0 
Aspidistras,  green, 

per  doz.        ...  18  0-24  0 

—  variegated, 

per  doz.        ...  .30  0-42  0 
Azalea  indica,  p.  i 

doz 15  0-30  0 

—  mollis,  p.  doz.  24  0-42  0 
Asparagus       plu- 

raosus  nanus, 

per  doz.         ...    9  0-12  0 

—  Sprengeri.doz.  8  0-12  0 

—  tenuissimus 
perdoz.        ...    8  0-10  0 

Begonia  Gloire  de 

Lorraine. doz.  12  0-18  0 

Boronia  mega- 
stigma,  p.  doz.  12  0-24  0 

—  heterophylla.  18  0-24  0 
Calla    eethiopica, 

per  doz.        ...    5  0-60 
Cinerarias,      per 

dozen      6  0-10  0 

Crotons,  perdoz.  12  0-30  0 
CocosWeddelliana, 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

9  0-24  0 


DracEenas,  p.  doz 
Daffodils,  various, 

per  dozen 
Beutzia    gracilis, 

per  dozen 
Ericas,  per  doz..., 
Euonymus.  dozen    4  0-90 
Ferns,  in  thumbs, 
periOO 

—  in  4S*s,  p.  doz. 

—  in  32's,  p.  doz. 
Ficus  elastica,  p. 

doz 

per 


4  0-60 


S  0-10  0 
15  0-24  0 


8  0  12  0 

4  0-  10  0 

9  0-18  0 


per  doz.  ...  18  0-30  0 
Cyclamen     persi- 

cum,  per  doz.  9  0-lS  0 
Cyperus    alterni- 

folius,  p.  doz.  3  0-50 
Cyperus  laxus.dz.    3  0-40 

Foliage :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

S.d.   S-d. 


—  repens, 
doz 

Genistas,  per  doz. 
Hydrangea,  Thos. 

Hogg.  per.  doz.     y  c-. 
Hortcnsia,  p.  doz.  12  0 
pot),  per  doz.    6  0- 
Kentia    Belmore- 

ana,  perdoz...  12  0-] 

—  Fosteriana,  p. 

doz 12  0-: 

Lalaniaborbonica, 

per  doz. 
Marguerites,  doz. 
Mignonette,     per 

dozen 
Primula  sinensis, 

per  doz. 

—  obconica,  per 
dozen 

Spirrea  japonica, 

per  doz. 
Tulips,  in  boxes, 

each    


6  0-90 
6  0-10  0 


9  0  15  0 
6  0-90 


Asparagus  plu- 
mosus.  long 
trails,  each  ...    0  9 

—  —    medium, 

each       ...    0  4- 

short  sprays 

per  bunch...    1  0' 

—  Sprengeri     ... 

—  tenuissimus.. 
Adiantum  cunea- 

tum,  doz.  bun. 
Crotonleaves.doz. 
Cycas  leaves,  each 
Fern,  Englisli.  p. 

dozen   bunches 


2  6 
0  9-16 
0  9-  1  (J 

6  0-90 

10     2  0 
10-16 


Gal  ax  1  eaves 
(American),  per 
dozen  bunches. 

Ivy-leaves. bronze 

—  long  trails, 
per  bundle  ... 

—  short  green, 
per  dozen 
bunches 

Myrtle,  doz.  bun. 

Smilax,  p.  dozen 
trails      

Hardy  foliage 
(various),  per 
dozen  bunches 


s.d.  s.d. 


2  6 
1  6- 


10-16 
3  0-40 


Imported  Flowers :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Anemones,  p.  doz. 

bunches,  pink    2  0-30 

—  fulgens  ...    2  0-30 
Carnations,     per 

doz.  bunches.    9  0-12  0 
Fern,    French 
(Asplcnium 
adiantum    ni- 
grum), p.  doz. 
bunches        ...    6  0    — 
Freesias,  dz.  bun,    2  0-40 
Lilac,  per  bunch.    2  6-36 

Cut  Flowers,  &c. 

s.d.  s.d. 
Azalea     Fielderi, 

per  doz.  bun,.    2  6-30 

—  mollis,  per  dz. 
bunches       ...    9  0-12  0 

Calla    tethiopica, 

per  doz.  blooms    3  0-40 
Camellias,  perdz. 

blooms 16-2  0 

Carnations,  p.  dz. 
blooms,  best 
American vars.  2  6-  5  0 

—  smaller  do.  ...    10-20 

—  Malmaisous;...  10  0-12  0 
Cattleya,  per  doz. 

blooms 10  0-12  0 

Cypripediura    in- 

signe,  12  blooms    2  6-36 
Daflodils,  per  dz. 
bunch.,  single 
yellow  ...    2  0-50 

~  double  ...    3  0-50 

—  Emperor      ...    4  0-60 

—  Golden     Spur    3  0-50 

—  Henry  Irving    5  0-60 

—  bicolor 4  0-60 

—  Sir  Watkin  ...    3  0-50 
Dendrobium    no- 

bile,doz. blooms 

—  Wardianum! .. 
Eucharia   graudi- 

flora,  per  dozen 

blooms 

Euphorbia  jacqui- 

nisc  flora,  bunch 
Gardenias,  perdz 

blooms 

Ii'isGcrmanica,  p. 

bunch     

Lilac    (English 

forced),  per  bun.   2  0-30 
Liliura   auratum, 

per  bunch    ...    2  6-  3  u 

—  lancifolium, 
rubrum     and 

album 2  6-36 


Marguerites,   per 

doz.  bunches. 
Mimosa  (Acacia), 

per  basket  ... 
Narcissus,  per 

basket 

Ranunculus,   per 

doz.  bunches. 
Violets,  blue,  per 

doz.  bunches . 
—  Parma,       per 

large  bunch... 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


16-20 
16-26 


2  0-30 
16-26 


1  I 
1  0 


2  n 


^.d.  s.d. 


2  0- 


4  0 
2  6 


S  0-18  0 


3  0-40 
3  0-50 


1  6- 
1  6- 


2  6 
2  6 


Li  1  i  u  m    1  ongi- 

florum 
--  tigrinum 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per    dozen 

bunches 
Marguerites,    per 

doz.  bunches, 

white 

—  yellow 

Narcissus,  p.  doz. 

bunches, glori- 
osus     

—  paper  -  white 

—  Ph  ea  s  an fs 
Eye      

—  Soleild'Or  ... 
Odontoglossum 

crispum,  pr.  dz. 

blooms 

Pel  argon  iumg, 
p.  doz.  bnchs. 

—  (Zonal)  double 
scarlet 

—  salmon  and 
pink    

Roses,  per  dozen 
blooms,  Ni- 
phetos, 

—  Bridesmaid... 

—  K aiserin  A. 
Victoria 

—  General  Jac- 
queminot    ... 

—  C.  Mei'met    ... 

—  Liberty 

—  Sunrise 
Tuberoses,  per 

dozen  blooms 
Tulips,  doz.  bun. 

—  special  double 
varieties       ...  18  0-24  0 

Violets,  blue, 
English,  perdz. 
bunches 16-40 


2  0-30 
16-30 


2  0-30 


3  0-60 

4  0-60 


3  0-30 
:i  0-  5  0 

5  0-60 

16-26 
;(  0-  4  0 

3  0-5  0 
16-26 

0  3-06 

6  0-12  0 


•  4  6 


Vegetables : 


Artichokes, Globe, 
per  dozen    ...    3  0- 

—  Jerusalem,  p. 
sieve 10    — 

Asparagus,  bunch    6  C-  6  0 

—  Giant 20  C-30  0 

—  Paris  Green...    5  3    — 

—  Spanish, bunch  l 


Sprue,  p.  doz. 
Beans,  dvvf.,  p.  lb. 
—  Madeira,    per 

basket 

Beetroot,    bushel 
Broccoli,  Sprout- 
ing, bag 

Brussels-Sprouts, 
sieve 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
d.  6.  d.  I  6.  d.  e.  d. 

Leeks,  doz.  bndls.    16-20 
Lettuces, Cabbage, 

per  dozi-n     ...    1  C-  1  3 
Mue-lirooms(house) 

perlb I)  10    — 

Onions,  pickling, 

per  sieve      ...    5  0-60 

—  Ejivptian.cwt.  14  0-14  tt 

—  English,  cwt.  17  0    — 

—  Dutch,  p.  bag.  14  6    — 
Valencia,  case  14  6 


lu  0 
1  3 


3  0- 
1  6 


3  6 


0  12  0        Cabbages,  p.  bag    l  6 


1  0 


Carrots,  12  bunch. 

—  bag      

Caulitlowcrs,  doz. 

—  Cherbourg  dz. 

—  St.  Male,  doz. 
Celery,  per  dozen 

bunches 

Cress,    doz,  pun. 

Cucumbers,    doz. 

Curled  Kale,  bush. 

Endive,  per  doz. 

Garlic,  perlb.    ... 

Greens,  bushel ... 

Horseradish,    fo- 
reign, p.  bunch 

Mint,  per  dozen... 


2  0 

2  :■•-  3  c. 

0   9-    1    H 

0  9-10 
10-16 


12  0 

0  9 

2  6- 

1  0 

2  0- 

0  3- 

1  0 


Parsley,  l2"bunch. 
Fartmi'S,  per  bag 
Peas.  I  reuch,pkt. 
~  Frame,  per  lb. 

—  Hats 

Potatos,  per  ton 

—  Frame,  lb.    ... 

—  Tcuerifle.cwt. 
Kadishcs,  12bnch. 
Khnbarb,York.dz. 
Salad,  small  pun- 
nets, per  doz 

Savoys,  per  tally 


!  0 
-  3  6 


6- 
3  0- 
0  6     — 

:^  0    — 

8  6  — 
50  0-90  0 

0  5-0  6-i 
12  0-16  u 

0  6-10 

0  8-0  10 

0  9  — 
3  0-4  0 


0  8-09 

3  (J-  5  U 


feakale.  per  doz.  10  0-12-0 
Shallots,  p.  sieve 
Spintich.  bush.  .. 
Tomato*,    bundle 

—  English,  p.  lb. 
Turnips  per  doz. 

—  per  bag 
Tiiruip-tops,    bag 
Watercress,     per 

doz  bunches . 


0 

2  6-30 
S  0-12  0 
1  3    — 
1  6    — 
1  6 
0  il 


i-e 

0  .7 


Apples,  bushel  ... 

—  English,    per 

sieve  or  half 
bushel 
per  barrel . 

—  Newtown 

Pippin     ... 

per  case  ... 

Bananas,  bunch  . 
loote,     dozen 


Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Prices, 
s.d.  s.d. 


16-30 

12  0-20  0 

25  0-50  0 

20  C-25  0 

7  C-iy  0 

1  6 


Chestnuts,  p.  bag  14  o 
Cobnuts  per  lb.  .    o  6-a  — 
Cranberries,    per 

box         13  0    — 

Custard  -  Apples, 

rcr  dozen        ...    5  f-  8  0 
Figs,  per  dozen ...  15  0-24  0 


Grape -Fruit,  per 

case        110    — 

Grapes,     Gros 

Colmar,      per 

lb 2  9-  3  i; 

—  Alicante,    per  ' 
lb 16-30 

—  Almeria.doz.lb.  5  0-  8fi 
Lemons,  per  case  8  0-18  P 
Oranges,  per  case    8  0-50  0 

—  Blood S  0-15  (I 

—  Jaffa,  per  box  10  0-15  i* 

—  Seville  ...    6  C-  6  6 
Pires.  each         ...    2  p 
strawberries,  A,, 

per  lb.  ... 
B..  perlb. 


4  0 

6  r-  8  0 
2  0-40 

Remarks,- The  Alicante  Grapes  are  from  France.  The 
CapeGrapes,  both  red  and  white  varieties,  are  "llane- 
poots  ■' ;  they  are  known  in  the  marbtt  as  "Honey 
Pols."  They  command  from  10s.  lo  \^s.  percase  of  from 
10  to  16  lb.  weight.  Cape  Plums,  55.  to  7s.  per  case."; 
Peaches,  3«.  to  66.  ditto;  Nectarines,  7s.  to  lOs.  ditto"*; 
Fears,  various  sorts,  fs.  to  8«.  ditto ;  cases  of  French 
Apples,  6s-  to  lis.  each:  Australian  (Victoria)  ditto.  12». 
loiy.s.  percase;  these  latter  are  not  of  good  quality. 
Cauliflowers  in  variety  arc  now  to  be  had,  including 
those  from  Kent,  Cherbourg,  fct.  Malo.  and  Cornwall. 
Potatos. 

Dunbars,  80s.  to  90s. ;  various,  homegrown,  50s.  to  70§. 
per  ton  ;  seed  in  variety.  John  Bath,  32  li:  S-i,  Wellington 
Street,  C'ovcnt  Garden. 

COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

With  brighter  weather  the  trade  has  improved 
somewhat ;  supplies  are  still  ovcr-plenliful.  In  ilower- 
ing  plants  Indian  .Azaleas  sell  for  rather  better  prices. 
Best  Cyclamen  also  sell  well.  Mignonette  of  good 
quality  is  seen  from  several  growers.  Supplies  of 
Genistas  are  over-plentiful,  but  liest  plants  maintain 
good  prices.  Cinerarias  arc  remarkably  good  in  quality, 
but  they  do  not  sell  readily.  Marguerites  are  plentiful, 
some  extra  fine  plants  of  ihese  are  obtainable.  Plants 
of  zonal  Pelargonium  "F.  V.  Raspail "  are  good,  and 
realise  from  6s.  to  8s.  per  dozen ;  some  of  the 
variety  King  of  Denmark  are  stcn.  but  these  at 
present  are  not  very  good.  Hydrangea  Hortcnsia 
and  the  variety  Thomas  Hogg  arc  seen  in  dwarf 
plants,  the  lirst-named  being  well  coloured  considering 
the  earliness  of  the  season.  Intermediate  stocks 
are  already  coming  in,  but  the  white  variety  only  is 
seen  at  present :  thc=e  :  re  good  plants  and  command 
5s.  per  dozen.  Well-flowered  plants  of  Choisya  ternafa 
are  seen.  Erica  Willmoreana  and  its  while  variety  aie 
remarkably  well  flowered  this  season;  E.  persoluta 
alba  and  E.  Cavendishi  are  alsoof  good  quality.  Acacias 
are  almost  over.  Boronias  are  still  seen,  llyaciuths. 
especially  the  pink  vaiicty,  are  of  good  quality.  Daffo- 
dils do  not  sell  very  readily.  Srnie  fairlj  good  plants 
of  Clematis  are  in  flower.  The  hardy  deciduous 
llowering  shrubs  do  not  sell  readily.  Lilacs,  Labur- 
nums, Prunus  triloba,  and  Azalea  mollis  arc  seen  ;  the 
latter  sell  fairly  well.  Spiiicas  are  now  plentiful,  and 
Lily  of  the  Valley  in  pots  and  in  boxes,  with  good 
foliage,  may  l>e  had  at  moderate  prices.  All  kinds  of 
foliage  plants  are  plentiful,  with  little  variation  in 
prices.  Hardy  plant  roots  arc  now  a  feature— Pans ics 
(for  which  :is.  per  box  containing  two  dozen  is  made  fcr 
best  quality  plants).  Polyanthus,  Primroses,  Daisies, 
&c.  Spring  bedding  plants  in  store  boxes  are  arriving. 
Lobelia,  Marguerites.  FuchMas,  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
and  Calceolarias  may  all  be  had  at  low  prices. 

Cur  Flowehs. 

Prices  generally  are  if  anytliing  lower.  Roecs  arc 
over-plentiful,  and  cheaper  now  than  they  will  be  later 
on.  Carnations  arc  also  abundant ;  there  are  some  good 
flowcrsof  the  old  favourile  variety  Miss  .loliflclo  he  had. 
In  American  vaiielics,  Norway  (a  flue  white),  Alpine 
(.low  (blush  pink),  Floriaua  (a  deeper  fhr.dc).  Adonis 
(scarlet,  and  Enchantress  are  still  good.  Good  pink 
Malmaisons  arc  obtainable.  I. ilium  auratum  ie 
now     plentiful,    while    L.  longiHormn    is  to    be   had 
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again  at  Dornial  prices.  Callas  arc  vcxy  clitap. 
Tulips  coDliuue  atinidaiit.  Some  gocd  double  va- 
I'icties  are  eeen.  Supplies  of  Narcissus  of  all 
sorts  are  OTer-plentifnl  ;  best  quality  bicolors  prob- 
ably command  higbest  prices.  Gardenias  are  o^er- 
pleutilu],  ard  are  olTered  at  low  prices  at  close  of 
market.  Eucbaiis  are  abo  abundant.  Lily  of  tbe 
Valley  is  again  down  in  piice,  supplies  being  more  tban 
equal  to  all  demands.  Violets  are  also  very  plentiful. 
Anemones  in  several  sorts  are  very  good.  French 
Kanuncnlus  are  brigbt,  and  maintain  good  prices.  The 
erdiuaiy  Mimosa  is  now  nearly  over,  but  ctlicr  sorts  of 
Acacia  are  coming  in.  Large  branclicsof  Double  Peaches, 
Almonds,  and  other  deciduous  llowerlng  shrubs  are 
SK?en.  To  give  a  correct  price  list  is  most  diflicult. 
1'hc  fluctuations  in  prices  beingeo  great.  A.M.,  Covetd 
6arde7i,  March  22. 


INSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Beech  Baek:  J.  F.  P.     The  bark  is  infested  with 
the  Beech-coccus  (Crjptococcus  fagi),  an  inseot 
allied   to   tbe   mealy-biig.      This   coccid  feeds 
exclusively  upon  the  Beech,  selecting  the  tree 
fmnk,  and   occasionally   ascends   to   the    main 
branches.     It  will  in  time  canse  the  bark  to 
peel  off,  and  the  tree  to  decay  and  die.     The 
yonng    larva:'    hatch     about    September,    and 
although  active,  many  never  see  daylight,  but 
work  their  way  under  the  old  felted   sacs  and 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  parents.     They  insert 
their     beak     into      tbe     hard     bark      suflBci- 
ently  far  to  enable  the  insects  to  suck  up  the 
juices  of  the  tree.      The  trunks   of   specimen 
or  ornamental  trees  that  are  attacked  by  this 
pest   should   be    thoroughly    scrubbed   with   a 
mixture  of  soft-soap  and  water  in  tbe  propor- 
tion of  8  oz.  of  the  former  to   1  gallon  of  water. 
In  all  cases  it  is  best  to  dissolve  the  soap  by 
boilins  it  in  a  quart  of  water,  afterwards  adding 
the  full  quantity.     If  it  is  found  impossible  to 
fcrubtbe  bark,  spray  with  a  mixture  of  paraffin, 
soft-soap  and  water  kt-pt  well  stirred.  [See  also 
p.  185.J 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine:    A.  B.  B.     You 
do  not  eay  if  your  prof  agating-bed  is  provided 
with  glass  lights.     If  it  is  not  you  had  better 
place  a  shallt<v  frame  with  lights  on  the  bed,  or 
make  a  rough  temporary  frame  with   narrow 
boards,  and  lay  a  light  on  this.     Your  bottom- 
heat  of  10°  is  rather  low,  but  the  cuttings  will 
probably  root  satisfactorily  in  that  temperature. 
You  will  require  quite  five  dozen  good  plants  in 
5-inch   pots   for   stock.     Fibre    will    be   better 
than  sand  for  making  the  cutting-bed.     Young 
shoots   will   already  have   started  to  grow   at 
the  base  of  the  old  plants,  and  when  they  are 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  take  them  off 
and  dibble  them  into  the  fibre  in  the  cuttlng- 
Irame  and  water  them.     You  will  have  to  take 
several  batches  of  cuttings  to  get  one  thousand 
plants,  and  cuttings  rooted  as  late  as  the  end 
of  May  will  make  useful  plants.     As  soon  as 
the  cuttings  have  rooted  pot  them  into  small 
pots,  using  a  compost  of  two  parts  sandy  loam 
and   one  part   leaf-soil,   peat,  or    fibre.     Keep 
tbe  atmosphere  of  the  hfuse  in  a  moist  condi- 
tion, and  shade  the  young  plants  from  direct 
sunshine.     When  the  plants  have  become  well 
established  shift  them  into  5-ineh  pots. 
Clivia  Crossed  with  Hippeastrum  :  T.  P.     The 
flowers  you   send   are  specially  fine  in  colour, 
and  seem  to  show  variation  in  this  respect  as 
described  by  you.     It  would  be  very  interesting 
to  try  to  cross  them  again  as  you  suggest. 
Conifers:  E.C.  (1)  Thereportof  theConiferCon- 
ference  was  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural-  Society.     Write  to  the  Secretary, 
E. US.    Hall,    Vincent   Square,   Westminster, 
who  will  inform  you  if  copies  may  still  be  pur- 
chased ;  (2).  A   Manual  of  the   Con-ifer(e,  pub- 
lished   by    Messrs.   Jas.  Veitch   6c   Sons,   Ltd., 
Eoyal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea. 
Dahlia    Society  :  Eight    Years'  Subscriber.     The 
Secretary  is  Mr.  F.  J.  Bateman,  34,  Clarendon 
Eoad,  Hornsey,  N. 
FsjOweks    for    Travelling  :  N.  of  D.     You  are 
quite  right  in  your  suggestion  respecting  culti- 
vation.    If  the   flowers  are  produced  in  as  low 
a  temperature  as  is  compatible  with  the  proper 
growth   of  the  plants,  they  will  travel  better 
and   last  longer   after    being    cut    tban   they 
would     if    grown     in    a    greater     degree    of 
heat.       In     addition     to     the     plants     men- 
tioned, jou   might  try  Freesias,   Mignonette, 
double-flowered      Primula      sinensis,    double - 


flowered  Stocks,  Streptocarpus,  Anemones, 
Clivia  miniata,  Eiohardias,  all  the  species  of 
Acacia,  Tuberoses,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Carna- 
tions (one  of  the  very  best  winter  flowers  for 
your  purpose),  Camellias,  Eucharis,  Gardenias, 
numberless  varietifs  of  Orchids,  particularly 
of  Cypripediums  and  Dendrobiums,  Violets, 
Bouvardias,  Hippeastrums,  Roses,  &c. 

Fruits  for  Market  :  Old  Reader.  We  cannot 
nndtrtake  the  responsibility  of  recommending 
which  of  the  new  varieties  of  Applts,  Pears, 
and  Plums  are  most  suitable  for  market  culture. 
You  even  mention  those  introduced  in  1004  ; 
but  a  little  reflection  should  convince  you  that 
it  is  impossible  for  some  years  after  distribution 
to  determine  whether  the  growth  of  the  tree 
and  its  cropping  qualities  will  be  such  in  a 
given  locality  as  to  warrant  the  planting  of 
trees  on  a  large  scale  even  when  the  ques- 
tions of  appearance,  keeping  qualities,  and 
flavour  of  the  fruit  have  been  settled. 
During  the  past  few  years  there  have  not 
been  many  new  Pears  or  Plums  introduced 
that  are  likely  materially  to  affect  market- 
growers,  but  of  the  large  number  of 
new  Apples,  some  ought  certainly  to  be  valuable 
for  their  purpose.  You  should  procure  one 
tree  of  each  variety,  and  after  trial  in  your 
own  district  you  will  be  more  likely  to  avoid 
making  costly  mistakes  than  you  would  be  if 
guided  by  experience  obtained  elsewhere.  The 
best  of  the  older  varieties  for  general  planting 
were  well  brought  out  in  our  Apple  census, 
published  in  the  issues  of  the  Oardeners' 
Chronicle  for  October  29  and  November  5,  1904. 

Lime-tree  :  F.  ]i.  The  pieces  you  send  are  dead. 
The  bark  is  covered  with  a  small  alga,  but 
this  has  not  been  the  cause  of  death.  Unless 
you  can  furnish  us  with  more  particulars  we 
cannot^assist  you.  The  trouble  is  probably  to 
be  found  at  the  roots. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  I.  J.  E.  1,  Catshead  ;  2,  Old 
Nonpareil.  The  Pears  are  Winter  Nelis. — F.F. 
The  Apple  is  Graham  or  Kentish  Deux-Ans. 

Names  of  Plants  :  F.  E.  G.  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  spotted  variety,  of  slightly  better 
value  than  the  ordinary  form,  but  of  no  great 
merit  in  its  class  unless  it  improves  under 
cultivation.  —  A.  H.  P.  Daphne  Laureola 
(Spurge  Laurel). — T.  G.  Eeinwardtia  trigyna, 
sometimes  called  Linnm. — A.  W.  G.  1,  Ophrys 
fucifera  or  a  near  ally;  2,  Alonsoa  incisifolia ; 
3,  Santolina  incana.  —  At^-rious.  1,  Crinum 
amabile  angustum  ;  2,  Xylophylla  latifolia ;  3, 
cannot  be  determined  from  the  specimen  re- 
ceived ;  4,  Sericographis  (Jacobinia)  Ghies- 
breghtiana  — G.  G.  Odontoglossum  x  Adrianse, 
a  very  good  variety. — C.  E.  A.  1,  Cypripedium 
X  siamense,  flrst  imported  as  a  natural  hybrid. 
W.  G.  8.,  Lancaster.  Cattleya  Schriidera^. — A.  B. 
1,  Cypripedium  >;  Charles  Canham  ;  2,  Cypri- 
pedium villosum,  specially  good  variety. 

Narcissus  "  Stella  "  and  "Figaro":  A.  Willis 
Can.  These  are  tall-growing  varieties,  their 
normal  height  when  properly  grown  being  18  to 
21  inches,  but  in  pots  they  would  be  a  little  less 
tall.  If  you  have  seen  them  as  dwarf  as 
G  inches,  it  could  only  be  owing  to  bad  culture 
or  the  result  of  employing  very  weak  bulbs. 

PiCEA :  F.  S.  The  specimen  is  a  very  fine  one  of 
Abies  Webbiana.  The  other  plant  is  Podo- 
carpus  chilina. 

Primula  megase^efolia ;  A.  The  flowers  you 
sent  us  are  correctly  described  as  belonging  to 
this  species.  The  reason  for  your  ill  success  in 
cultivating  the  plants  is,  we  think,  due  to 
their  having  been  grown  in  a  greenhouse. 
The  species  is  a  hardy  one  in  most  districts, 
and  if  you  keep  the  plants  in  pots  they  should 
be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  or  house,  and  in  a 
position  close  to  the  roof-glass.  An  excellent 
illustration  of  Primula  megasesefolia  was  given 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  April  G,  1901, 
p.  223. 

Roses  ;  JT.  T.  If  liquid  cow  manure  was  applied 
every  week  over  a  period  of  some  months,  it  is 
very  likely  that  a  coating  was  deposited  over 
the  surface  of  the  soil  that  would  almost  pre- 
vent any  aeration  at  all.  When  such  manure- 
water  is  applied  so  frequently  and  over  so  long 
a  period,  the  sui face-soil  should  be  removed 
occasionally  or  at  least  stirred. 


Shrubs  :  Tew  Tree,  North-west  Staffordshire.  — 
Shrubs  always  look  best  in  groups  or  masses — 
i.e.,  each  sort  being  represented  by  three  or 
more  plants  in  a  group,  as  the  good  qualities 
of  each  are  then  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  following  flowering  shrubs  are  likely  to 
succeed  in  your  district.  We  have  enumerated 
suitable  evergreens,  and  must  defer  a  list  of 
deciduous  species  until  our  next  issue.  AH 
points  considered,  Berberis  stenophylla  is 
perhaps  the  best  hardy  yellow-flowered  ever- 
green shrub.  It  is  of  free  growth,  graceful 
habit,  and  is  unusually  floriferous  ;  the  flowers 
are  small,  rich  yellow,  borne  on  the  undersidf  s  of 
the  long  arching  shoots  in  April.  B.  Dar- 
winii  is  of  sturdy  growth,  and  bears  or.nnge- 
yellow  flowers  freely.  Buddleia  globosa,  the 
orange  ball-tree  from  Chili,  not  only  grows 
freely,  but  flowers  abundantly  in  the  midlands 
if  planted  in  a  position  exposed  to  the  sun,  but 
one  protected  from  cutting  winds;  its  orange- 
coloured  flowers  are  borne  in  round  heads  in 
May.  In  severe  winters  it  may  be  killed  to  the 
ground.  The  common  white  Broom  (Cytisus 
albus),  yellow  Broom  (C.  scoparius),  C.  s. 
Andreanus,  and  the  hybrid  named  prsecox  cover 
themselves  with  flowers  each  spring.  Hyperi- 
cum oblongifolium,  a  late,  free  -  flowering 
species,  is  of  excellent  growth,  perfectly  hardy, 
and  very  pretty  when  displaying  its  substantial 
yellow  flowers.  Leycesteria  formosa,  from  the 
Himalayas,  bears  a  great  number  of  white 
flowers  shaded  with  purple,  in  long  pendulous 
racemes,  in  summer,  and  these  are  succeeded 
by  attractive  purple  berries  in  autumn ; 
hard  pruning  should  be  practised  with 
this  so  -  called  Himalayan  Honeysuckle.  Li- 
gustrum  sinense  represents  the  best  of  the 
Japanese  Privets,  and  as  its  white  flowers 
appear  in  loose  terminal  panicles  towards 
autumn  (a  time  when  flowers  in  the  shrubbery 
are  on  the  wane)  it  has  great  value ;  it  is  sub- 
evergreen,  and  succeeds  in  poor  soil.  The  New 
Zealand  Daisy  Bush  (Olearia  Haastii)  is  one  of 
the  most  reliable  of  small-growing  evergreens  ; 
it  has  light-green.  Box-like  leaves,  and  produces 
great  clusters  of  small  white  flowers  towards 
the  apex  of  the  branches  in  summer.  Skimmia 
japonica,  with  its  shining  green  foliage,  looks 
well  all  the  year  round,  and  when  displaying 
its  racemes  of  white,  sweet-scented  flowers  at 
about  the  end  of  March,  it  is  particularly 
pleasing.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  small- 
growing  evergreens  for  the  Midland  Counties,  and 
a  first-rate  subject  for  murky  atmospheres. 
For  planting  on  hard,  dry,  hungry  soils  few 
subjects  create  a  more  gorgeous  effect  than 
Ulex  europa-us  fi.-pl.  (Double  Gorse).  It  is 
nearly  always  in  blossom.  In  well-drained 
soil  free  from  lime  hybrid  Rhododendrons  will 
flourish  amazingly  in  the  same  district,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Edgbaston. 
Another  shrub,  Pieiis  (Andromeda)  floribunda, 
also  grows  freely  and  produces  enormous 
quantities  of  drooping  Lily-of-the-Valley-like 
flowers  when  planted  in  peaty  soil  and  screened 
from  biting  winds.  CratiEgus  pyracantha 
(Evergreen  Firethorn)  should  be  included  by 
reason  of  the  abundance  of  beautiful  orange- 
red  berries  borne  in  autumn.  It  is  a  grand 
shrub  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham. 

Soil  :  Grimshy.  The  sample  you  send  appears  to 
be  of  a  desirable  quality.  We  cannot  under- 
take to  analyse  soil,  but  if  you  are  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  you  can  send 
it  to  the  Society's  chemist  and  have  it  analysed 
on  payment  of  a  small  fee. 

Violet-leaves  ;  J.  C.  The  compost  you  use 
appears  from  the  sample  sent  to  be  excellent  in 
every  respect.  No  fungus  disease  is  present, 
and  we  think  your  inference  may  be  correct  in 
attributing  the  condition  of  the  plants  to  the 
presence  of  peat-manure  in  the  soil.  The 
peat  absorbs  a  great  amount  of  ammoniacal 
liquid  whilst  in  the  stable. 

Communications  Received  —Dr.  Maewes— H.  C— G.  P. 
Prof,  Maiden,  Syduey-W.  W.-S.  W.  F.— C.  S.  B., 
Kamsgate— G.  VV.— R.  N.^W.  E.  G.— F.  J.  C— Messrs. 
Pulham  &Son— J.  F,-C.  G.— W.L.-A.  S.  R.  -  J.  C.  W. 
&  Son-W.  ]I.  C."J.  I.  -W.  B.  J. -J.  A.  R.-C.  W.  M.— 
W.  M.— Cllloris— A  Constant  Reader  —  W.  R.  C— 
G.  W.  R.— F.  Street— G.  II.  11,  W.  (next  wcek)-J.  P. 
McL,-C  S.-W.  J.  Bean-F.  J  -S.  G.  S.-F.  M.— J.  D. 
— R.  G..  Rockhurst  (next  vvcck)-R.  P.— J.  C.-T.  H.— 
W.  H   Y.-J.  R.-J.  B.— G.  A.  U. 


Supplement  to  the  "Gardeners'  Chronicle." 


BrUNSVIGIA    GIGANTEA,    FLOWERING   IN   THE    OPEN    GROUND    AT    BELVEDERE,    St.    LAWRENCE,    l.W. 

Inflorescence  37  inches  across;   Colour,  deep  rosy-pink. 


Bradbury,  Agnew  6c  Co.,  Ld.,  Printers,  London  and  Tonbridge. 
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SHELTER. 
"IT  maybe  taken  as  a  fixed  law  in  gardening 
-*-  that  continuous  success  only  comes  to 
the  man  who  knows  th-e  w.iys  of  his  plants 
and  cultivates  them  accordingly,  giving 
them  sunshine  or  shade,  moist  soil  or  dry 
soil,  just  as  they  may  require.  In  laying 
out  a  garden  a  very  important  point,  and 
one  with  which  neither  artistic  effect  nor 
financial  considerations  need  necessarily 
clash,  is  to  ensure  adequate  shelter  for  the 
plants  that  want  it,  and  to  know  those  from 
which  it  may  safely  be  withheld.  Before, 
however,  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  can 
advance  beyond  the  empirical  stago,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  in  some  detail  the 
effects  produced  l)y  shelter. 

I  shall  consider  the  question  in  its  two 
aspects,  as  it  affects  the  soil  and  as  it  affects 
the  plant,  and  it  will  be  most  convenient 
for  my  present  purpose  to  begin  with  the 
soil. 

Plant  growth  does  not  usually  take  place 
below  33"  or  3i  ,  and  the  best  temperature 
for  our  common  outdoor  plants  is  from  70 
to  80'  or  ;iO".  It  is  therefore  obviously  de- 
sirable that  the  soil  should  be  warmed  up 
as  quickly  as  iiossible  after  we  want  the 
plants  to  move.  For  opon-air  cultivation 
the  most  important  source  of  heat  is  the 
sun,  which  either  directly,  or  indirectly  by 
warm  winds  or  showers,  furnishes  the  "gar- 
dener with  practically  all  the  heat  he  gets. 
Uncertain  as  is  the  supply,  it  is  beyond  our 


power  to  increase  it.  nor  can  we  entirely 
prevent  the  great  amount  of  loss  that  in- 
variably goes  on,  but  by  good  management 
the  wastage  can  be  diminished,  and  hence 
the  amount  actually  available  in  the  garden 
becomes  greater. 

I  need  not  now  discuss  the  devices,  such 
as  ridge  cultivation,  dressings  of  soot,  &c., 
used  to  increase  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed 
by  the  soil.  We  arc  more  concerned  with 
the  losses,  to  see  to  what  extent  they  can  be 
reduced.  The  heat  entering  the  soil  is 
spent  in  three  ways:  it  raises  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil,  it  raises  the  temperature 
of  the  water  in  the  soil,  and  it  evapo- 
rates the  water.  The  amount  required  for 
the  last  process  is  many  times  greater  than 
that  required  for  the  second,  which  in  turn 
is  four  or  five  times  greater  than  that  spent 
on  the  first.  Indeed,  we  may  take  it  that 
the  temperature  of  u  soil  depends  to  a 
greater  extent  on  the  amount  of  water  it 
contains  than  on  anything  else.  So  long  as 
the  water  does  not  evaporate  it  simply 
stores  up  the  heat  absorbed,  and  saves  it  for 
the  colder  months;  a  moist  soil  is  cooler  in 
spring  and  early  summer  than  a  dry  one, 
liut  retains  its  heat  further  into  the  winter. 
This  explains  the  common  observation  that 
plants  grow  longer  and  delaying  ripening 
more  on  a  moist  soil  than  on  a  light  dry 
one,  though  on  the  dry  soil  they  start 
earlier  into  growth.  On  the  other  hand  the 
heat  lost  in  evaporation  is  permanently  lost 
to  the  garden  ;  it  will,  of  course,  be  recovered 
when  the  vapour  condenses  as  rain,  but  that 
may  fall  miles  away,  and  someone  else  will 
gain  the  benefit,  just  as  our  western  shores 
owe  their  increase  of  temperature  over  the 
eastern  counties  to  the  heat  liberated  when 
rain  is  produced  from  the  water  evaporated 
out  of  the  ocean.  The  heat  lost  by  the 
ocean  during  the  process  is  transferred  to 
our  west  coast  districts. 

The  main  loss  of  heat,  then,  is  evaporation 
of  water  from  the  soil.  No  good  gardening 
end  seems  to  be  served  by  the  process,  the 
water  and  heat  lost  can  ill  lie  spared,  and 
our  best  efforts  in  cultivation  should  be 
directed  towards  keeping  it  in  check.  Of 
all  the  methods  by  which  this  can  be  done, 
shelter  in  one  form  or  another  is  one  of  the 
best. 

It  is  quite  clivious  that  any  shelter,  be  it 
ever  so  slight,  that  keeps  off  the  wind  will 
check  evaporation,  but  it  is  astonishing  how 
great  the  effect  is.  King  at  Wisconsin  found 
that  a  scanty  hedgerow  acted  for  a  distance 
of  150  feet,  and  more  surprising  still,  a  crop 
of  Clover  sheltered  a  neiL;hbouring  field  for 
about  300  feet.  The  most  convincing  thing 
of  all  is  to  try  the  experiment;  select  a  plot 
in  the  open,  shelter  part  of  it  with  a 
miniature  fence  about  i*  feet  high,  and  leave 
the  rest  exposed  ;  put  the  thermometer  .5  or 
6  inches  into  the  ground,  and  take  the 
temperature  occasionally  for  a  few  days. 
The  students  at  Wye  College  usually  find  the 
sheltered  part  2=  or  3  warmer  than  the  un- 
sheltered. A  wooden  fence,  a  hedge,  a  row  of 
tall  or  bushy  plants,  a  row  of  Beans  or  Peas, 
even  a  rowof  Pea-sticks,  if  Judiciously  placed 
to  keep  oft'  the  prevailing  wind  or  ground 
draught,  improve  the  prospects  of  the  rest  of 
the  garden  by  increasing  the  temperature  and 
the  amount  of  water  in  the  soil.  A  brick 
wall  is  sometimes  not  so  good  in  spite  of  the 
warmth  retained  by  the  bricks ;  it  may 
cause  eddies,  and  the  little  whirlwinds  thus 
produced  do  much  damage.    Especially  is 


this  the  case  in  some  of  the  old-fashioned 
circular  walled-in  gardens,  which  seem  to 
get  the  wind  no  matter  whence  it  blows. 
In  these  cases  it  is  advisable  to  try  running 
out  little  wind-breaks  at  right  angles  to  the 
wall. 

A  mulch  of  dung,  straw,  and  other  organic 
matter  has  substantially  the  same  effect.  If 
applied  in  the  autumn  it  prevents  the  loss 
of  much  of  the  storedup  heat;  it  checks 
evaporation  of  the  soil  water,  and  ensures 
that  the  plants  shall  start  growing  early. 
But  the  plan  is  cot  without  its  risk— slugs 
and  vermin  of  many  kinds  are  harboured, 
the  soil  does  not  get  aerated,  and  the  early 
growth  may  end  disastrously  if  a  spell  of 
frost  comes  on.  If  we  try  to  avoid  these 
dangers  by  mulching  in  spring,  the  ground 
is  sheltered  from  the  dryirg  winds  and  its 
moisture  is  conserved ;  the  plant  is  also 
sheltered,  and  may  make  an  early  start,  but 
the  scanty  sunshine  of  the  early  months 
cannot  get  through  the  mulch  to  warm  the 
ground. 

Xo  general  rule  can  be  given  ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  most  interesting  points 
of  the  gardener's  profession  that  his  own 
judgment  must  be  his  chief  guide  in 
balancing  the  probabilities  and  evolving 
safe  rules  of  conduct  to  fit  his  own  parti- 
cular case  from  general  principles  as  enun- 
ciated above.  Plants  like  Strawberries  and 
Eoses  on  Briar  stocks,  that  must  have  water 
in  abundance  if  they  are  to  do  well,  and 
have  been  so  long  in  cultivation  here  that  they 
are  inured  to  our  climate,  are  peihaps  most 
advantageously  mulched  in  spring  ;  but  more 
tender  plants,  which  cannot  spare  any  of  the 
autumn  heat,  must  be  mulched  before  the 
winter  sets  in  if  they  are  to  remain  in  the 
ground  at  all. 

Whilst  shelter  in  the  foim  of  wind  breaks 
or  mulches  can  generally  be  arranged  to 
check  evaporation  ami  so  conserve  the  heat 
in  the  soil,  there  is  a  source  ct  loss  which 
has  not  yet  been  very  successfully  dealt 
with — I  refer  to  the  loss  by  radiation.  On 
still  clear  nights  in  spring  and  autumn  the 
ground  gives  out  its  heat  very  rapidly,  the 
temperatuie  falls,  and  the  moisture  in  the 
air  condenses,  forming  dew ;  finally  this 
freezes!  In  this  way  are  produced  the 
spring  frosts  which  do  so  much  damage  in 
cur  fruit  gardens,  at  times  causing  large 
growers  a  loss  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds 
in  a  night.  The  danger  is  greatest  in  valleys; 
the  cold  air  fiom  the  hills  being  heavier 
than  unchilled  air,  sinks  into  the  valley  and 
displaces  the  warmer  air,  which,  flowing 
up  to  the  higher  ground,  keeps  it  warm. 
A  late  spring  or  early  autumn  fiost 
will  for  this  reason  generally  appear  on 
lower  ground,  and  not  on  higher  ground 
half  a  mile  away.  Standing  on  a  hill  when 
the  dew  is  falling,  we  can  observe  the  places 
where  this  cooling  action  is  greatest,  because 
it  is  here  that  the  dew  forms  first ;  slight 
irregularities  in  the  ground,  scarcely  notice- 
able in  the  daytime,  can  be  detected  in  this 
way.  Mulching  may  reduce  this  action,  but 
cannot  prevent  it,  nor  will  any  sjstem  of 
windlneaks  ;  the  shelter  must  be  overhead. 
A  blanket  of  smoke  obtained  from  bonfires 
has  been  used  with  advantage;  the 
Americans  devised  a  scheme  for  spraying 
over  the  garden  water  distributed  from  tall 
jets  placed  ten  to  the  acre,  the  man  in 
charge  being  wakened  at  the  proper  time  by 
an  electrical  thermometei'.  .\notlier  method 
not    uncommonly  adopted    by   them   is   to 
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cover  the  crop  with  cheese-cloth  spread  on 
light  wooden  frames.  We  do  not  as  a  rule 
adopt  these  overhead  shelters  in  England, 
but  either  grow  under  glass  or  put  up  with 
the  loss ;  an  exception  is,  of  course,  the 
practice  of  shielding  exhibition  Tulips. 
Yet  the  problem  is  a  very  important  one, 
and  might  with  great  advantage  be  attacked 
in  some  experimental  garden. 

Turning  now  to  the  effect  on  the  plant, 
shelter  ensui'es  an  increased  temperature; 
but  whether  this  is  always  beneficial  cannot 
(~r  priori  be  decided.  Unfortunately  we  do 
not  know  definitely  the  most  favourable 
temperatures  for  all  of  our  garden  plants, 
but  experience  soon  shows  whether  in  a 
particular  garden  a  given  plant  requires 
more  or  less  shelter.  Too  much  may  do 
harm  by  keeping  off  sun  and  air ;  if  the 
shelter  is  a  living  plant  it  may  do  further 
harm  by  taking  away  water.  At  the 
Woburn  fruit  farm  it  is  found  better,  even  on 
a  small  scale,  to  have  fruit  and  vegetables 
separate  than  to  mix  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  plant  is  too  much  exposed  and 
gets  a  severe  check  early  in  life,  it  may  never 
recover.  Moreover,  a  rather  high  tempera- 
ture is  necessary  for  making  chlorophyll, 
and  exposed  young  crops  are  apt  to  look 
very  yellow  in  bleak  cold  weather.  The 
mechanical  injury  done  by  the  wind  is  also 
of  importance;  if  the  plant  is  badly  blown 
about  the  stems  get  twisted  and  the  foliage 
becomes  sere.  This  reacts  on  assimilation 
and  affects  both  growth  and  root  develop- 
ment. A  wind-bruised  Kose-tree  is  indeed  a 
sorry  spectacle,  and  even  if  recovery  takes 
place  to  such  an  extent  that  presentable 
blooms  appear  in  July,  the  spray  of  leaves 
behind  the  flower  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
exhibitor  is  conspicuously  absent. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  too  much 
shelter  is  bad  for  the  plant.  A  soft,  watery 
growth  is  induced  ;  the  plants  become  liable 
to  every  disease  that  happens  to  be  about, 
and  the  gardener  must  be  prepared  with 
sulphur  to  check  mildew,  and  with  his 
various  washes  to  keep  down  other  pests. 
In  the  East  Kent  hopgardens  sheltering  has 
become  a  fine  art,  and  probably  nowhere 
is  more  attention  necessary  to  prevent 
diseases  getting  afoot-hold.  And  as  if  the 
summer  troubles  were  not  enough,  soft, 
sheltered  plants  may  be  cut  down  by 
autumn  frosts  much  sooner  than  hardy, 
unsheltered  ones. 

Experiment  and  observation  alone  can 
decide  how  far  it  is  safe  to  go,  and  when 
the  disadvantages  of  increasing  the  shelter 
begin  to  outweigh  the  advantages.  Edward 
J.  Russell,  D.Sc.  (Loncl.) 


HELIAMPHORA   NUTANS. 

This  interesting  insectivorons  plant  "was  dis- 
covered by  the  brothers  Schomburgk  in  1839  on 
the  mountains  of  Eoraima,  in  British  Guiana. 
It  was  refound  by  Burke  (an  English  Orchid 
collector)  in  1881,  who  brought  plants  of  it  to 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  one  of  which  flowered  in 
1889,  and  from  which  the  Botanical  Magazine 
figure  (t.  7093)  was  prepared. 

The  illustration  at  fig.  79  represents  a  speci- 
men growing  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden. 
It  was  composed  of  about  thirty  fully- developed 
pitchers,  and  bore  nine  flower-scapes.  The  largest 
pitchers  were  about  6  inches  high,  pale  green  in 
colour,  slightly  tinged  with  red,  and  clothed  with 
hairs  on  the  inside  similar  to  the  Sarracenias,  to 
which  it  is  allied.     The  pitchers  are   not  nearly 


so  highly  coloured  as  those  represented  in  the 
Bota7iical  Maga-Ane.  The  flower-scapes  are  brac- 
teate,  from  12  to  15  inches  high,  slightly  hairy, 
and  brightly  tinged  with  red  towards  the  top, 
the  strongest  ones  producing  a  fair-sized  pitcher 
about  3  inches  from  their  base.  The  perianth 
is  bell-shaped,  composed  of  usually  four,  rarely 
five  pure  white  sepals,  which  after  a  time  become 
spreading,  and  change  to  pale-green,  and  seem  to 
be  more  or  less  persistent.  I  have  tried  several 
times  to  get  good  seed  by  crossing,  but  have  failed, 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  necessity  of  having  pollen 
from  a  distinct  individual,  as  all  our  plants 
originated  from  one  piece. 

A  good  specimen  is  not  often  seen,  and  it  is 
considered  rather  a  difficult  plant  to  cultivate. 
This  specimen  has  been  grown  from  two  single 
crowns  during  the  last  four  years,  and  from 
which  several  pieces  have  been  taken  from  time 
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(Much  reduced.} 

to  time.  Oar  plants  are  started  from  single 
crowns  in  small  pots  in  a  mixture  of  peat, 
sphagnum-moss,  and  sand,  and  given  a  surfacing 
of  sphagnum-moss.  They  are  then  plunged  to 
their  rims  in  a  pan  of  moss,  covered  with  a  bell- 
glass,  and  placed  in  a  light  position  where  a 
minimum  atmospheric  temperature  of  60"  Fahr. 
is  maintained.  They  require  copious  supplies  of 
water  both  at  the  roots  and  overhead,  especially 
during  the  summer  months.  U.  J.  Allard,  Botanic 
Oarden,  Cambridge. 


NOETH    AMERICAN    OAKS. 

[See  Supplementakt  Illustration.] 
In  their  native  country  the  North  American 
Oaks  contribute  very  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  in 
autumn,  just  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
see  the  deciduous  vegetation  of  eastern  North 
America  in  its  autumnal  glory,  but  the  richness 
of  the  colour  effects  is,  I  believe,  never  equalled 
in  this  country.  To  this  wealth  of  colour  the 
Oaks  contribute  in  no  small  degree. 

In  the  British  Isles  the  most  ornamental  of  the 
American  Oaks  belong  to  the  group  known  collec- 
tively as  the  Red  Oaks.    To  this  group  belong 


Quercus  coeeinea,  Q.  rubra,  Q.  velutina  ( tinctoria), 
and  Q.  palustris.  There  is  nothing  finer  among 
all  our  deciduous  trees  as  regards  autumnal 
colour  than  the  best  forms  of  Quercus  coeeinea 
or  the  "  Scarlet  Oak."  From  the  Knap  Hill 
nursery  in  particular  there  has  been  distributed 
a  magnificent  form  of  this  Oak,  which  Mr, 
Waterer  has  named  "  splendens. ''  This  form  is  not 
only  particularly  rich  in  the  crimson  colour  of  its. 
decaying  leaves,  but  it  is  remarkable  also  for  the 
length  of  time  the  foliage  lingers  on  the  tree 
In  ordinary  years  it  does  not  fall  much  before 
Christmas,  and  retains  much  of  its  colour  all  the 
time. 

Quercus  rubra,  the  "  Red  Oak,"  has  been  largely- 
planted  in  this  country,  and  some  fine  specimens- 
exist.  It  grows  quicker,  perhaps,  with  us  than 
any  other  American  Oak.  At  Kew  there  is  a  tree- 
of  this  species  with  a  trunk  14  feet  in  circum- 
ference. Usually  its  foliage  turns  a  dull  purplish- 
red.  I  think,  however,  this  matter  of  autumn- 
colour  is  influenced  by  the  soil  and  possibly  other 
local  conditions.  In  the  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque grounds  of  Arley  Castle,  near  Bewdley, 
a  large  number  cf  trees  of  the  Red  Oak  were- 
planted  by  Lord  Mountnorris  in  the  early 
decades  of  the  last  century.  These  usually  turn 
a  rich  crimson  in  autumn,  and  at  their  best  afford 
one  of  the  most  gorgeous  colour  effects  that  caii 
be  seen  in  England. 

Quercus  palustris,  the  "  Pin  Oak,"  is  a  tree  oi 
denser,  less  open  habit  than  the  Red  or  Scarlet 
Oaks.  Its  leaves  are  more  deeply  lobed  thais 
those  of  either,  and  in  some  places  are  said  to 
colour  finely  in  autumn.  I  have  not  myself  seen 
this,  and  I  Ijelieve  there  is  some  confusion  betweeQ 
this  species  and  Q.  coeeinea. 

The  White  Oaks  of  North  America,  of  which 
three  or  four  species  are  in  cultivation,  possess 
little  value  in  this  country.  Quercus  bicolor  and 
Q.  macroearpa  are  perhaps  the  best  of  them,  but 
I  have  not  seen  a  really  fine  specimen  of  either. 
Still  there  may  be  some  in  old-establishedi 
gardens. 

The  "  Willow  Oak,"  Quercus  Phellos,  thrives- 
well  in  the  South  of  England.  There  are  several 
fine  specimens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
Two  specimens  at  Kew  are  worthy  of  mention  = 
one  is  about  SO  feet  high  ;  the  other,  of  more 
rounded  habit,  has  a  trunk  12  feet  in  circum- 
ference. This  species  is,  when  in  full  leaf,  one  of 
the  most  distinct  and  graceful  of  the  New  World 
Oaks;  its  leaves  are  narrow.  Willow-like,  and 
glossy  green.  They  remain  on  the  tree  late  in 
autumn,  but  do  not  colour  well.  Quercus  hetero- 
phylla  is  supposed  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between 
Q.  Phellos  and  Q.  velutina.  It  is  a  quick- 
growing,  handsome  tree. 

The  "  Water  Oak,"  known  best,  perhaps,  as 
Quercus  aquatica,  is  properly  the  Q.  nigra  of 
Linnteus.  It  has  green,  obcrrneate  leaves,  and  is 
chiefly  noteworthy  in  its  leaves  remaining  fresb 
and  green  on  the  tree  till  Christmas  or  New 
Year.  Like  several  other  North  American  trees- 
which  occur  wild  in  swampy  ground,  it  appears, 
to  require  in  this  country  only  such  moisture  as 
a  deep  loamy  soil  naturally  affords. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  Oaks  of  Westeri> 
North  America  approximate  more  closely  to  the 
European  Oaks  than  the  (geographically  nearer) 
Oaks  of  the  Eastern  States  do.  Two  good 
examples  of  this  are  Quercus  agrifolia  and  Q. 
Wislizeni,  both  Calitornian  species  and  both 
very  much  resembling  some  forms  of  the  Euro- 
pean Holm  Oak,  Q.  Ilex.  A  third  species,  also 
Californian,  is  noteworthy  for  the  ta%ray-yellow 
under-surface  of  its  leaves,  and  may  be  compared 
with  the  Golden  Oak  of  Cyprus,  Q.  alnifolia.  It 
will  no  doubt  thrive  best  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
our  islands  j  in  Cornwall  and  such  places  it 
ought  to  make  a  fine  and  interesting  tree. 

A  fourth  Californian  species.  Quercus  densi- 
flora,  is  distinct  from  any  other  Oak  in  cultivation. 
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There  are^two  Lealthy  specimona  at  Kew,  but  I 
do  not  know  of  its  existence  elsewhere  in  this 
country.  The  leaves  are  3  to  4  inches  long,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  and  of  stiff  texture  j  they  are  dark- 
green  above,  but  the  lower  surface  is  covered 
with  a  felt-like  substance,  which,  although  it 
fcecomes  tawny  with  age,  is  beautifully  white 
when  the  leaf  is  young.  I  fear  there  has  uot 
been  in  late  years  such  a  demand  for  species  of 
Oak  as  to  encourage  nurserymen  to  pay  much 
attention  to  them.  Still,  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that 
an  effort  is  not  made  to  introduce  so  distinct  and 
interesting  a  species  as  this  in  quantity,  especially 
as  it  is  becoming  rarer  every  year  in  its  native 
country. 

The  "  Live  Oak,"  Q.  virginiana,  or  Q.  virens,  is 
the  only  truly  evergreen  Oak  of  the  Eastern 
States  that  has  been  introduced.  Although  in 
the  Southern  United  States  it  is  a  very  valuable 
and  ornamental  tree,  it  is  not  hardy  in  this 
country  except  possibly  in  the  extreme  south- 
■west.  The  large  specimens  of  the  Live  Oak  men- 
tioned by  Loudon  as  existing  near  London  fifty 
to  sixty  years  ago  were  of  some  other  species, 
probably  Q.  Ilex.  W.  J.  B. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 


LONICEEA  FBAUEANTLSSIMA. 
This  plant,  though  not  very  showy,  is  of  value 
'  as  a  sweet-scented,  winter-fiowering  shrub.  The 
flowers  open  from  January  to  March  whenever 
the  weather  is  favourable,  and  are  borne  in  pairs 
on  short  pedicels  at  the  base  of  the  young 
growths.  They  are  small,  white,  and  in  shape 
like  those  of  a  Honeysuckle,  with  a  short  tube 
and  a  deeply-cleft,  refleied  corolla,  having  a 
strong  scent  resembling  that  of  Daphne  Mezereum. 
In  habit  the  plant  is  a  rambling  shrub  with  long, 
thin  shoots  which  can  be  trained  so  that  the  plant 
may  be  used  as  a  low  climber,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  worthy  of  more  extended  use.  It  is  only  par- 
tially deciduous  in  the  open,  and  against  a  wall 
the  leaves  are  usually  carried  throughout  the 
winter.  Any  ordinary  soil  seems  to  suit  this 
Honeysuckle  provided  it  is  not  too  wet,  and  a 
sunny  situation  suits  it  better  than  shade.  If  a 
tfrost  occurs  during  the  flowering  period  the  plant 
flnerely  loses  the  blooms  that  are  open,  the  later 
tiuds  developing  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes 
cnilder.  Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings, 
which  can  be  made  from  half -ripened  wood,  and 
cooted  in  a  cold  frame  in  August,  or  pieces  of 
ffipe  wood  inserted  outdoors  in  a  sheltered  place 
an  winter  will  make  roots  readily.  It  is  a  native 
of  China.  J.  C.  Lagshot.  [A  figure  of  this  species 
and  of  the  allied  L.  Standishii  was  given  in  our 
issue  for  February  23,  18S9.1 

Sapindus  maeginatus. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  George  Paul  for  a 
Itruiting  spray  of  this  American  tree.  As  it  is  a 
native  of  the  Southern  States  near  the  coast,  and 
extends  westwards  to  Southern  Arizona  and 
Northern  Mexico,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  hardy 
in  this  country,  except  in  our  south-western 
counties,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  South-west 
Ireland.  In  our  South  African  and  Australian 
Colonies  it  would  be  likely  to  succeed.  It  is  a 
tree  attaining  to  a  height  of  40  to  (JO  feet,  with 
pinnate  foliage,  with  six  or  more  pairs  of  narrow 
lanceolate  leaflets,  and  a  terminal  one  of  the  same 
form.  The  flowers,  which  are  numerous,  small, 
inconspicuous,  and  arr.nngcd  in  loose  pyramidal 
panicles,  are  succeeded  by  globular  berries, 
■each  the  size  of  a  small  Cherry,  amber-coloured, 
with  a  translucent  skin.  These  berries  remain 
attached  to  the  branches  for  a  long  period,  so 
that  the  attractiveness  of  the  tree  depends  in  a 
large  measure  on  them.  The  berries  are,  it  is 
«aid,  eaten  by  cattle  and  deer.  If  so,  "their 
taste  is  not  the  same  as  ours,"  for  a  trial  did  not 
induce    us    to    make    any    further    experiment. 


Naudin,  in  his  Manuel  d':  I'Acclimateur,  p.  487, 
mentions  the  plant  under  the  name  of  S.  emar- 
ginatus,  and  tells  us  that  it  is  hardy  in  Algeria, 
where  the  durability  and  beauty  of  its  wood 
render  it  valuable.  The  berries  contain  "  saponin," 
and  are  employed  in  the  removal  of  grease  from 
woollen  materials  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap.  Two  good  illustrations  are  given  in  vol.  ii. 
(1891)  of  Sargent's  Silra  of  North  Avierica, 
t.  Ixxvi.,  Ixxvii. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  X  HAYWOODIANUM. 

This  fine  hybrid  Cypripedium  has  been  raised 
in  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  Haywood,  Woodhatoh 
Lodge,  Eeigate  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter),  and  when 
shown  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  14th  ult.  it  gained  an  Award  of 
Merit.     The  hybrid  is   rom  a  cross  between  C.  , : 


more  space,  the  present  is  a  suitable  time  to 
shift  them.  They  may  be  planted  in  an  ordinary 
cold  frame,  with  a  bottom  formed  of  coal-ashes 
for  drainage,  placing  a  layer  of  about  2  inches 
in  depth  of  half -decayed  horse-manure  and  some 
old  Mushroom-bed  materials,  finishing  with  a 
layer  of  sandy  compost.  The  manure  affords  an 
excellent  medium  for  the  roots,  and  enables  the 
plants  to  be  lifted  with  a  good  ball  of  earth  at 
planting  time.  Lift  the  plants  carefully,  giving 
each  a  space  of  3  inches.  Afford  water  with  care, 
and  keep  the  frame  closed  for  some  days,  and  until 
new  growth  is  made.  If  large  and  early- 
produced  flowering-spikes  are  desired,  do  not 
stop  the  plants  by  pinching,  but  allow  them 
to  grow  uninterruptedly.  If,  however,  more 
spikes  and  a  later  display  of  flowers  are  required, 
then  pinch  out  the  point  of  each  plant  when  it 
has  attained  a  height  of  4  inches. 


•^-^RC— H  P~o  (4- 
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Fig.  80.— cyprjpedium  x  haywoodianum  :  colour  of  flower  purple  and  white, 

Wliicli  obtained  aa  Award  of  Meiil  at  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  on  March  1 1. 


T.  B.  Haywood  and  C.  hellatulum,  and,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  illustration,  it  has  large  flowers  of 
excellent  form.  They  are  tinted  with  rose- 
purple,  and  veined  with  claret  colour,  tlie  upper 
margin  of  the  dorsal  sepal  being  white. 


FLORISTS'  FLdWERS. 

PENTSTEMONS. 
Cdttinos  of  these  plants  that  were  inserted 
in  a  cold  frame  or  in  boxes  in  September  now 
require  attention.  If  when  the  cuttings  were 
planted  sufBcient  space  was  allowed  for  their 
development  until  they  are  finally  planted  in  the 
open,  all  that  they  will  require  now  is  abund- 
ance of  ventilation  in  order  to  induce  robust 
growth.  A  good  plan  is  to  remove  the  lights 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable,  placing 
them  on  again  at  night-time.  Stir  the  soil 
between  the  plants,  removing  any  moss  or  dead 
leaves,  and  keep  the  plants  well  supplied  with 
moisture  at  the  roots.     Should  the  plants  require 


Sweet  Peas. 

Those  that  were  sown  during  the  first  week  in 
February  are  growing  sturdily.  Should  the  pots 
be  already  fuU  of  roots  shift  the  seedlings  to 
larger-sized  pots.  The  plants  cannot  be  grown 
too  vigorously  at  this  stage,  presuming  they  have 
abundant  space  to  allow  of  sturdy  growth.  Pots 
6  or  7  inches  in  diameter  will  afford  ample  space 
for  the  plants  until  planting  time  arrives.  A 
suitable  compost  is  one  consisting  of  two  parts 
fibrous  loam,  one  part  half-decayed  horse  manure, 
with  a  dash  of  bone  meal. 

When  the  first  tendril  appears  some  support  is 
necessary  for  the  haulm.  Twiggy  Hazel  or 
Birch  shoots  1  foot  in  length  answer  the  purpose 
well ;  indeed  nothing  is  lietter  than  pieces  of 
a  partly-worn-out  Birch-broom.  On  the  whole 
the  seeds  have  germinated  remarkably  well  this 
season,  showing  how  well  the  crop  was  harvested 
last  summer. 

Phloxes. 

The  month  of  March  is  a  suitable  time  to 
increase  the  stock  of  both  early  and  late-flowering 
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varieties  of  herbaceous  Phloxes.  If  growth  is 
not  too  far  advanced,  stools  that  will  admit  of 
division  should  be  carefully  severed,  selecting 
small  portions  from  the  outside  of  the  stools,  as 
these  give  the  best  results.  Although  this  type 
of  Phlox  succeeds  well  in  the  herbaceous  border, 
if  extra  large  flower-trireses  are  required  the 
plants  should  be  grown  in  a  separate  bed  where 
they  can  be  ted  liberally  with  liquid  manures. 
A  good  method  of  increasing  the  stock  of  these 
plants  is  to  insert  stoxit  cuttings  during  the  first 
week  in  April.  They  should  be  placed  in  sandy 
loam  in  a  cold  frame,  keeping  the  frame  shaded 
until  roots  are  formed,  after  which  air  should  be 
given  freely.  When  the  plants  are  well  furnished 
with  roots,  lift  them  carefully,  preserving  as 
much  soil  about  the  roots  as  is  possible.  Plant 
them  in  a  triangular  manner  about  7  inches 
apart.  These  will  produce  during  September  and 
October  good  trusses  of  flowers,  varying  in  height 
from  1  foot  to  a  yard,  according  to  the  variety. 
E.  MolyneuXy  Bishop^s  Waltham. 

Dahlias. 
In  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue  d'Horticul- 
lure  Beige,  is  an  article  by  M.  Charles  Pynaert, 
and  a  coloured  illustration  of  some  semi-double 
Dahlias  of  large  size  and  with  flat  florets.  They 
were  raised  by  Mr.  Hornsveld,  of  Baarn,  and  have 
been  introduced  into  commerce  by  Messrs.  Capyn 
(t  Sons,  of  Utrecht.  Some  of  the  varieties  were 
shown  at  Diisseldorf,  and  others  at  Paris,  where 
they  received  the  award  of  a  Gold  Medal. 


ANOTHER     APPLIANCE      TO 

PREVENT    *'DRIP." 

Although  we  have  adopted  in  recently-erected 
plant  and  orchard  houses  condensation  channels  in 


Fig.  81.— appliance  to  prevent  '*dhip.' 
A,  Section  of  Pine  Moulding  IfuU  size), 

with  condensation  channel. 
E,  Section  of  principal  Rafter(o)ic-(/(ir(l 

ac(aalsize). 
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structures,  one  could  not  fail  to  understand  the 
importance  of  the  editorial  remark  at  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  respecting  Messrs.  Foster  i  Pearson's 
sash-bar.  As  we  could  hardly  strip  the  roof  off 
houses  in  good  repair  in  order  to  insert  glazing 
bars  with  condensation  channels,  we  adopted  the 
following  methods  with  perfect  success  and  at 
very  slight  cost. 

Anyone  adopting  this  method  would  naturally 
vary  the  form  of  moulding  in  keeping  with  the 
form  of  rafter  in  use,  the  hollow  channel  being 
the  important  and  essential  part. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  importance  of  obstructing 
the  light  as  little  as  possible,  we  adopted  two 
different  devices.  To  the  principal  rafters  we 
fastened  Pine  mouldings  (see  fig.  81,  a).  To  the 
ordinary  rafters  or  glazing-bars  we  fastened 
zinc  mouldings  underneath  (see  fig.  82,  a),  rolled 
specially  to  my  design  by  Messrs.  Braby  &  Co  , 
zinc  workers,  Euston  Koad.  It  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  have  the  zinc  channelling  wider  than 
the  rafter.  The  surfaces  attached  to  the  bars 
of  both  the  zinc  and  the  Pine  mouldings  were 
heavily  coated  with  thinned  white  lead,  and  the 
whole  finished  with  two  coats  of  paint.  Ralph 
Godbeer,  Rockhurst  Gardens,  West  Hoaihly,  Sussex. 


Fig.  82.— appliance  to  prevent  "  drip." 

A,  Section  of  Zinc  Mouldiog  (fullsize). 

B,  OrcUoary  Glazing  Bar  (one-third  actual  size). 

both  the  principal  and  ordinary  rafters,  similar 
to  those  shown  on  p.  155,  yet  having  suffered 
considerable  damage  to  Orchids  and  various 
other    plants   from    drip    in    previously   erected 


nailing  a  strip  on  the  inside  edge,  as  shown  at 
B,  fig.  84,  which  will  answer  the  same  purpose ; 
and  the  same  particulars  apply  equally  for  the 
side  rails,  although,  if  adopting  the  second 
method,  the  strips  are  put  on  after  the  frame  has 
been  put  together,  whereas  in  cutting  a  rebate  out 
of  the  solid  it  is  done  before  making  the  joints. 

Fig.  85  shows  how  the  sides  and  top  rail  are  put 
together  with  mortice  and  tenon-joint,  and  also 
shows  the  mortice  prepared  in  the  side  for  the 
front  rail.     The  amateur  should  note  that  in  the 


GARDEN    WALL    SHADES. 

How  frequently  it  happens  that  a  promise  of  a 
good  crop  of  fruit  on  wall-trees  is  shattered  in 
one  night ;  yet  this  might  easily  be  avoided  by 
affording  a  slight  protection,  an  example  of 
which  is  shown  in  fig.  83.  A  brief  description  ' 
how  to  make  a  similar  shade  will  perhaps  be 
useful  to  those  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
who  are  amateur  horticulturists  and  know  just  a 
little  of  the  practice  of  carpentry.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  possess  an  elaborate  collection  of 
tools,  and  this  article  is  written  presuming  the 
reader  is  not  so  equipped,  the  reason  being  that 
the  man  who  has  the  tools  generally  has  the 
knowledge  to  use  them  and  would  not  want 
suggestions  how  to  make  a  simple  fruit-protector. 
It  is  the  man  who  has  limited  tools  and  limited 
experience  of  woodwork  who  will,  it  is  hoped, 
find  the  instructions  given  below  useful.  One 
can  nowadays  purchase  wood  practically  finished, 
i.e.,  cut  to  size  and  machine-planed  at  but  a 
trifling  cost  beyond  the  price  of  the  rough 
material,  this  is  encouraging  to  those  who  have 
not  the  facilities  for  sawing  and  planing  wood  in 
large  quantities. 

The  wall  shade  shown  in  fig  83  represents  one 
that  measures  8  feet  long  and  2  feet  deep.  This 
is  about  as  long  as  one  part  should  be  made,  so 
that  if  a  greater  length  is  required  the  shade 
should  be  made  in  two  or  more  parts.  If,  for 
example,  the  shade  is  required  12  feet  long,  it  is 
better  to  make  two  6-feet  frames  rather  than  one 
long  one,  besides  which  it  is  very  much  easier 
to  make  them  in  the  shorter  lengths  and  easier 
to  fit  them.  It  is  convenient  also  to  have  a  wall 
shade  detachable,  so  that  for  this  reason  also 
short  lengths  are  the  handier. 

The  shade  is  made  exactly  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  a  light  for  a  cold  frame.  The  top  rail, 
which  fits  close  to  the  wall,  is  of  3  by  2  inch 
quartering  of  yellow  deal,  the  sides  2  by  2  inch, 
the  bottom  or  front  rail  is  of  3  by  1  inch  stuff, 
which  really  means  J-inch  thick  when  plSlied. 
This  is  mortised  into  the  sides,  and  the  sides  into 
the  top  rail,  wliilst  the  intermediate  sash-bars, 
2  by  IJ  inch,  are  mortised  into  the  top  raU,  and 
shouldered  on  to  the  bottom  one. 

This,  then,  is  the  theory  ;  the  next  thing  is  how 
to  do  it.  Take  the  top  rail  first,  which  should  be 
cut  about  3  inches  longer  than  will  ultimately  be 
reqiiired ;  a  reVjate  will  have  to  be  cut  on  the 
inside  edge,  as  shown  in  section  in  fig.  84  at  a,  the 
rebate  being  J  inch  wide  and  J  inch  deep.  The 
amateur  who  does  not  possess  the  necessary 
plane  to  do  this  can  adopt  an  easier  method  by 


Fig.  84.— shade  for  glass  wall. 
A  and  u,  section  of  rail  ;  c,  section  of  sash-bar^ 
D.  mortice  and  tenon  joint;  e,  "halving" 
joints. 


Fig.  85.— shade  for  glass  wall. 
A,  wall  bracket ;  b.  fitting  sasli-bars  to  front  rail. 

tenon  wliich  fits  into  the  top  rail  the  shoulder  is 
deeper  on  the  underside  than  at  the  top  ;  this  is 
on  account  of  the  rebate,  and  must  be  allowed  for 
when  cutting  the  length  of  the  side  pieces.  If 
the  shoulder  or  rebate  for  the  glass  is  fixed  on  to 
the  frame,  the  latter  can  be  jointed  together  by 
"halving,"  as  illustrated  in  fig.  84,  B.  It  is  of 
course  a  much  easier  way  of  making  the  frame  ; 
but  if  the  amateur  is  anything  of  a  carpenter  he 
will  naturally  prefer  to  mortise  and  tenon  the 
parts  together. 

The  intermediate  sash-bars  should  be  placed 
about  15  inches  apart.  These  bars,  which  are 
li  inch  wide  and  2  inches  deep,  are  best  bought 
ready  prepared;  it  never  pays  the  amateur  to 
work  these  up  by  hand.  A  section  of  the  sash-bar 
is  shown  in  fig.  84,  c,  the  dark  square  representing 
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the  size  of  Ihe  tenon,  wlieh  need  not  go  into  the 
top  bar  mere  than  about  1  inch. 

Fig.  85, 6,  shows  how  the  sash-bars  are  fitted  into 
the  front  rail,  the  recess  in  the  latter  being 
-|-  inch  deep  and  2  inches  long,  the  bottom  of  the 
rebate  when  fitted  should  come  flush  with  the 
front  rail.  The  tenons  on  the  front  rail  are 
2  inches  wide,  which  means  that  there  is  a  i-inch 
shoulder  each  side.  The  bars  are  fixed  to  the 
front  rail  with  a  couple  of  brads  or  wire  pins  to 
each.  Bj  carefully  following  these  instructions 
any  length  of  shading  can  be  made.  The 
shading  is  fixed  at  an  angle  of  about  30"  to 
the  wall,  so  that  before  fixing  the  frame  per- 
manently together  the  side  of  the  top  rail  which 
fits  ^against  the  wall  should  be  bevelled  off  with 
the  plane  to  this  angle,  then  joint-up  and  secure 
the  tenons  to  the  mortices  with  |-inoh  wooden 
pegs  through  them. 

To  fix  the  shade  to  the  wall  so  that  at  any  time 
it  can  be  taken  down,  brackets  must  be  made 
similar  in  design  to  those  shown  in  fig.  83,  and 
are  of  2-inch-square  quartering  throughout.  The 
method  of  putting  them  together  is  clearly  shown 
in  fig.  85,  o,  SD  that  very  little  explanation  is 
necessary.  The  upright  is  2i  inches  long,  the 
top  piece  27  inches,  which  is  fixed  at  an  angle  of 
30°  to  the  upright,  and  is  "  halved  "  to  it.  The 
stay  is  mortised  into  the  top  piece,  and  at  the 
other  end  fits  into  a  nitch  cut  in  the  upright.  It 
is  important  that  these  brackets  should  be  firmly 
fixed,  and  so  the  wall  must  first  be  plugged  where 
the  nails  are  to  come,  cutting  out  a  hole  for  each 
about  1  inch  over  and  3  to  4  inches  deep  with  a 
cold  chisel ;  then  drive  in  a  hard  wood  plug, 
cutting  it  off  flush  with  the  wall.  The  shades 
shoiUd  be  then  laid  on  to  the  brackets  and  flxed 
with  screws. 

Finally  come  the  painting  and  glazing.  A  coat 
of  priming  is  first  required,  which  is  made  up  of 
white-lead,  dryers,  plenty  of  boiled  oil  and  some 
red-lead  to  harden  it,  and  when  this  has  become 
dry  putty  up  any  ill-fitting  joints,  and  then 
glaze  the  lights,  using  21-oz.  glass,  which  is 
the  cheapest  in  the  end,  laying  it  on  a 
bed  of  putty  at  the  top  and  two  sides,  and 
after  pressing  the  glass  evenly  on  the  putty, 
scrape  off  any  of  the  putty  appearing  above  the 
glass.  Pat  a  couple  of  wire  pins  to  each  division 
into  the  front  rail  to  prevent  the  glass  slipping 
down ;  then  proceed  to  paint  with  white  paint 
(white-lead,  dryers,  two-thirds  boiled  oil  and  one- 
third  turps),  letting  the  paint  just  cover  the 
edges  of  the  glass  about  J  inch  at  the  top  and 
sides.  The  work  should  have  not  less  than  two 
coats  of  paint  in  addition  to  the  *'  priming." 
S.  W.  N. 


SEED     TRADE. 

The  Vegetable  Croj)s  in  Italy. — Advices  from 
Naples  state  that  since  the  middle  of  November 
there  has  been  a  succession  of  hard  frosts 
almost  without  intermission,  and  owing  to  their 
unusual  severity  during  the  past  months  they 
have  caused  great  damage  even  to  the  less  delicate 
plants. 

Cauliflower. — The  breadths  put  out  for  seed- 
supply  have  specially  suffered,  and  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
plants  will  yield  seed. 

Onion. — English  seedsmen  are  so  much  de- 
pendent upon  Italian  growers  for  the  Tripoli  and 
Improved  Silver-skinned  types,  that  they  will 
regret  to  learn  that  the  crop  will  be  short  all 
round. 

Garden  Beans. — Here  again  will  be  a  great 
shortage  of  crop,  and  no  hope  of  improvement. 

Flower  Seeds.— The  autumn  sowing  of  these 
has  suffered  severely,  and  any  quotation  of 
prices  which  may  be  made  are  for  prompt  orders, 
but  without  any  guarantee  as  to  the  quantities 
to  be  supplied.  Pisum. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  x  LAW- 
KENCEANUM. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Kojal  Horticultural 
Society  on  March  14  two  hybrid  Odontoglossums 
were  exhibited  by  M.  Charles  Vuylsteke,  of 
Loochristy,  near  Ghent,  Awards  of  Merit  being 
recommended  in  each  case.  One  was  named 
amabile,  and  was  raised  from  a  cross  between  O. 
crispum  and  0.  Harryano-crispum  ;  the  other,  of 
which  an  illustration  is  given  at  fig.  86,  and 
named  Laurenceanum,  being  from  a  cross  made 
between  O.  triumphans  and  O.  Eolfere.  This 
latter  hybrid  is  a  fine  flower,  having  yellow  sepals 
and  petals  heavily  barred  with  chestnut-brown 
colour.  The  lip  is  marked  with  purple  over  a 
white  ground. 


S."Burse riana" (type) . — The  individual  'rosettes 
are  small  and  spiny,  leaves  greyish,  about,  4  inch 
in  length.  Plant  closely  tufted,  spreaduig,"and 
of  free  growth.  The  flowering  -  stems  areXnot 
more  than'l"inch  long  at  flowering  time."  Stems 
reddish ;  calyx  pale  -  green,  with  red  tipped 
segments  or  lobes.  Flowers  solitary,  "white"; 
ovary  creamy-yellow.  Blooms  in  February  and 
March. 

S.  B.  major.  —  This  is  the  finest  of  '^the 
set.  In  all  its  parts  the  plant  is  fully  twice  as 
large  as  the  type.  The  spiny  rosettes  of  leaves 
have  a  heavy  glaucous  hue,  and  are  rather  more 
irregularly  tufted.  This  is  so  well  marked  a 
characteristic  of  the  plant  that  the  specialist  at 
any  season  of  the  year  may  recognise  the  variety 


1  /■■/■c  ///  0  jikulog rapli  by  Jno.  (jregory. 

Fig.  S;. — ODOSTOGLOS.srM  x  lawrencea.vum  :  colour  of  flowers 

CHESTNUT-DROWN   AND   WHITE. 
Award  of  Merit  at  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  March  14. 


A  L  P I  N  E    OA  R  D  E  N. 

SAXIFKAGA  BUESEKIANA  AND  ITS 
VARIETIES. 
Early  as  the  flowering  of  Burser's  Saxifrage 
usually  is,  it  was  much  earlier  in  the  present  year, 
and  other  species  appear  also  to  be  in  advance  of 
their  usual  time.  The  only  drawback  to  this 
exceeding  earliness  is  the  possibility  of  the 
flowers  being  cut  off  suddenly  by  frost.  Where  a 
cold  house  or  frame  exists,  and  these  plants  can 
be  given  shelter  for  a  time,  the  earlier  flowering 
is  appreciated,  but  where  no  such  shelter  is 
forthcoming  the  inflorescence  loses  much  of  its 
beauty.  I  advise  shelter  for  the  flowering  time 
only,  and  for  the  single  purpose  of  retaining  the 
blooms  as  long  as  possible  in  good  condition  after 
they  begin  to  expand.  Those  plants  which 
constantly  receive  shelter  in  frames  are  robbed  of 
much  of  the  early  beauty  of  stem  and  flower-bud. 
For  this  reason  the  few  specimens  I  now  grow  are 
fully  exposed,  and  for  a  month  at  least  before  a 
single  flower  opens  some  kinds  are  exceedingly 
beautiful  in  the  colouring  of  their  flower-stems 
and  buds.  Of  Burser's  Saxifrage  there  are  at 
least  three  well-marked  forms. 


from  all  others.  The  flower-buds  and  stems  are 
of  a  pronounced  reddish-scarlet,  and  are  con- 
spicuous in  the  middle  of  January.  Stems  2  to 
3  inches  long,  the  alternately-disposed,  ovate, 
acuminate  leaves  coloured  equally  dark  green 
and  scarlet.  Flowers  usually  solitary,  and  nearly 
1  inch  in  diameter.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  early  -  flowering  alpine  plants.  A 
good  example  of  this  in  a  7-inch  pot  has  given 
some  nine  dozen  of  its  glistening  pure  white 
flowers. 

(S.  D.  macrantha  is  said  to  be  the  largest- 
flowering  variety  of  this  group,  and  it  blooms 
later.  The  rosettes  are  almost  wholly  green, 
exceedingly  minute,  and  contracted  at  the  tips, 
not  widely  expanded  as  in  the  other  kinds.  A 
six-year-old  plant  of  this  singularly  sparse- 
flowering  variety  is  but  one-fourth  the  size  of 
S.  B.  major ;  its  lateness  to  bloom  is  its  chief 
merit.  If  potted  quite  firmly  in  loam,  road- 
grit,  and  old  mortar  -  rubble,  and  the  plants 
divided  as  often  as  necessary  so  soon  as  flowering 
is  well  past,  these  Saxifrages  give  but  little 
trouble;  but  good  drainage  should  be  provided, 
and  abundance  of  water  should  be  afforded 
throughout  the  spring  and  summer. 
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SAXlFKAaA  Gkisbbachii. 
The    hirsute,    crimson    inSoresoences    of    this 
Macedonian  species  have  proved  an  attraction  for 
weeks  past,  from  the  moment  that  their  coming 
was    signalled     by    the    more    mature    rosettes 
assuming    the    cup    form    in   their    centre,   and 
"the  first  touch    of    blood  -  crimson    was    visible, 
antil    nearly     eight     weeks     later,     when     the 
leafy,  hairy  stems  have   become  6  inches  high, 
■crowded  in  the  club-shaped  form  of    the  upper 
portion  with  somewhat  iieshy,  roundish,  crimson 
bracts.     In  the  growing  season  of  last  year  for  a 
iong  time  the  3-inch- wide  rosettes  gave  one  the 
idea  of  a  small  S.  longifolia,  but  lacking  a  good 
■deal  of  the  latter's  hoary  incrustation.    Presently, 
•however,   S.  Grisebachii    attempted   to   separate 
the   large   rosette,   several   plants    forming   two 
■centres    each    and    producing    the    distinct    in- 
florescence referred  to.     Prior  to   the   flowering 
stage  being  reached,  this  dividing  of  the  rosettes 
Tobs  the  plants  of  much  of  their  beauty,  and  a 
growth  not  unlike  that  seen  in  the  winter  rosettes 
<of  Androsace  sarmentosa  results.     It  is  to  this 
peculiarity,  however,  that  much  of  its  freedom  of 
flowering  is  due,  and  arranged  among  stones  on 
the  rookery  it  is  the  most  picturesque  member  of 
the  genus  in  bloom  in  February.      The  species 
■^ows  freely  in  any  sandy  soil,  and  the  rosettes 
will  root  freely  in  coal-ashes  and  similar  material. 
E.  H.  Jenkins. 


The  Week's  Work. 


NOVELTIES. 


AEABIS   ALPINA. 

VAKIETT  WITH  DODBLE  FLOWEKS  AND  VARIEGATED 
LEAVES. 

Amosg  the  many  novelties  brought  out  this 
season  this  is  one  which  will  no  doubt  attain 
great  popularity  as,  being  perfectly  hardy,  it  can 
be  grown  successfully  by  anyone  and  without 
much  trouble.  In  1899,  Mons.  A.  Lenormand,  the 
well-known  seed  and  bulb  grower  of  Caen,  was 
the  fortunate  raiser  of  Arabis  alpiua  with  double 
flowers,  a  form  which  is  now  well  known  where- 
ever  hardy  plants  are  grown,  for  it  has  been  found 
to  possess  all  the  good  quaUties  with  which  it  was 
credited  when  it  first  appeared.  An  accidentally 
variegated  branch  which  had  been  noticed  and 
carefully  nursed  by  Mons.  Lenormand  was  the 
-origin  of  the  entire  stock  of  the  novelty  now  under 
notice.  It  may  be  confidently  expected  to  find  a 
place  in  every  garden  on  account  of  its  variegated 
foliage  coupled  with  its  conspicuous  flowers,  which 
in  early  spring  are  produced  in  great  abundance. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white,  perfectly  double, 
■delicately  scented,  and  in  general  appearance 
much  resemble  those  of  a  double  Stock,  but 
■as  they  are  borne  on  long,  slender  stems,  and  not 
set  so  closely  together,  they  are  particularly 
useful  for  cut  flowers.  It  may  be  added  that, 
■even  when  not  in  bloom  this  plant  still  pos- 
sesses special  decorative  value  on  account  of 
the  bright  colour  of  its  foliage,  which  in  the 
■early  stage  is  quite  white,  but  gradually  develops 
into  a  regularly  and  evenly  variegated  plant. 
Geo.  Schneider,  17,  Ifield  Road,  Fulham  Road,  S.W. 
([The  doubled  -  flowered  Arabis  was  in  cultiva- 
tion many  years  ago,  but  has  recently  been 
le-introduced.  Ed.] 


Spraying.  —  It  has  been  demonstrated  over 
and  over  again  by  nearly  every  experiment 
station  in  the  country,  says  American  Fruits,  that 
■the  codling  moth  can  be  largely  controlled  by 
thorough  spraying  of  the  trees  with  a  poison. 
At  least  two  applications  are  necessary,  the  flrst 
just  after  the  petals  of  the  blossoms  have  fallen, 
and  the  second  a  week  or  ten  days  later.  Use 
■either  Paris  -  green  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  100 
gallons  of  Bordeaux-mixture,  or  the  arsenate  of 
lead  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  in  50  gallons  of  the 
fungicide.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  thorough- 
ness of  the  application. 


THE  ORCHID  HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  YouNO,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick 
WiGAN,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

C'aelogyne  cristata  having  flowered  and  been  given 
a  rest  for  a  week  or  two  afterwards  may  now  re- 
ceive attention.  Large  specimens  will  retain  their 
vigour  for  a  number  of  years  without  much  being 
done  to  them ;  but  small  plants  should  be  potted- 
on  every  two  years  or  so.  When  any  large  plant 
needs  re-making  up,  carefully  separate  the  pieces, 
leaving  three  or  four  pseudo-bulbs  on  each  and 
a  short  length  of  rhizome  without  bulbs  for  con- 
venience in  potting.  Use  shallow  pans  of  suitable 
size,  and  having  perforations  around  the  sides. 
FiU.  these  to  within  3  inches  of  the  rims  with 
clean  drainage,  over  which  a  layer  of  moss  may  be 
placed  to  prevent  the  compost  being  washed  into 
it.  The  latter  may  consist  of  equal  parts  of  fibrous 
loam  and  peat,  and  a  fifth  part  of  sphagnum-moss, 
adding  a  good  sprinkling  of  coarse  silver-sand 
and  small  crocks.  Commence  to  reliuild  the  spe- 
cimen on  a  low  conical  centre,  and  as  the  sides 
are  neared  so  dispose  the  pieces  that  the  growing 
points  may  be  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the 
specimen.  Do  not  bury  the  rhizomes  or  bulbs 
more  than  is  needed  to  steady  each  in  the  desired 
position,  but  work  the  materials  in  evenly  and 
press  them  together  moderately  firmly.  When 
completed  give  a  good  watering  to  settle  the  com- 
post, and  then  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards 
no  further  supply  will  be  required.  As  growth 
proceeds  the  soil  should  be  kept  moist,  and  when 
rooting  freely  a  generous  overhead  supply  should 
be  afforded.  Place  the  plants  in  the  coolest  and 
shadiest  part  of  a  Oattleya-house,  or  in  one  having 
intermediate  conditions,  but  on  no  account  grow 
them  in  a  hot  humid  atmosphere  or  they  will  fail 
to  flower  weU.  Should  an  increase  of  stock  be 
desired,  lay  the  old  back  pieces  on  a  moist  surface 
and  after  a  time  new  growths  will  appear  on 
some  of  them.  C.  cristata  alba  should  be  held 
over  till  later. 

Ctdogync  Massangeana  and  tomentosa  are  useful 
when  grown  in  suspended  pans  or  baskets.  The.y 
need  a  similar  rooting  medium  to  that  afforded  C. 
cristata,  but  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  house. 
Much  water  is  needed  by  these  species  and  by  C. 
Dayana  only  when  the  plants  are  growing  freely, 
at  other  times  a  very  limited  supply  will  keep 
them  healthy.  C.  Dayana  enjoys  abundance  of 
heat  and  moisture  during  the  growing  season  now 
commencing.  The  inflorescences  being  long  and 
pendulous,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  or  suspend  the 
plants  well  above  the  stage.  Repot  or  renew  the 
surface  materials  as  the  case  demands  after  the 
flowers  have  passed  and  root  action  is  about  to 
commence,  using  a  similar  compost  to  that  re- 
commended above.  Spray  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves  frequently  to  prevent  red-spider. 

Coilogyne  pandurata  does  not  usually  produce 
new  roots  until  the  young  growths  are  somewhat 
advanced.  As  soon  as  the  roots  appear  give 
fresh  material  for  the  roots  to  enter.  Plants 
of  this  species  thrive  well  fixed  on  a  teak- wood 
raft,  with  a  few  large  pieces  of  crock,  and  equal 
parts  of  peat  and  moss  placed  bttween  the 
rhizomes  and  raft.  Starting  with  a  good  length 
of  raft,  new  material  may  be  added  as  the  plant 
elongates,  tying  eafh  new  rhizome  down  to  the 
raft  when  strong  enough  to  bear  the  strain. 
Elevate  the  raft  on  inverted  pots  above  the  stage 
in  a  moderately  shaded  part  of  an  East-Indian- 
house.  Afford  water  copiously  when  roots  are 
developing  freely,  but  after  the  bulbs  are  made 
up  decrease  the  supply  until  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  months,  when  an  occasional  dose  will 
sufiice. 

PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  A.   Bullock,   Gardener   to   E.   J.  Wvthes,   Esq., 
Copped  Hall,  Epping,  Essex. 

Xecessity  for  Promptness. — With  the  advent  of 
spring  the  work  becomes  of  such  importance  that 
neglect  in  doing  it  at  the  right  moment  often 
brings  disappointment.  From  various  causes  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  avoid  falling  into  arrears 
of  work,  but  the  old  adage,  "  Never  put  off  until 
to-morrow  what  can  be  done  to-day,"'  is  very 
applicable  in  gardening,  and  should  be  acted 
upon. 


Creepers  that  were  cut  back  and  tied-in  early  in 
the  year  are  now  making  growth,  and  will  require 
attention.  Over-crowding  of  the  young  growths 
should  be  avoided,  and  all  weakly  shoots  should  be 
removed.  The  present  is  a  suitable  time  to  make 
good  any  losses,  and  either  of  the  following 
species,  if  planted-out  in  a  warm  conservatory, 
will  make  an  abtrndanee  of  growth  during  their 
first  season — Passiflora  quadrangularis,  Ipomcea 
Thomsoni,  I.  paniculata,  Aristolochia  gigas,  A. 
Sturtevanti,  Hexacentris  mysorensis,  Vitis  Voin- 
eriana,  and  Schubertia  graveolens. 

Cyclamen  Seedlings  that  were  potted  off  into 
thumb-pots  as  advised  in  a  previous  calendar 
wiU  be  ready  for  a  shift  on  into  a  size  larger  pot. 
The  corms  should  be  kept  well  above  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  similar  compost  to  that  advised 
for  the  first  potting  will  again  be  suitable.  The 
plants  should  be  kept  growing  for  some  time  in  a 
warm  and  moist  atmosphere,  where  they  can  be 
shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

Bouvardias,  Fuchsias,  Abutilons,  Aloysias,  S(c., 
that  were  placed  in  heat  as  advised,  will  be 
making  growth  and  roots.  If  it  is  desirable 
to  increase  the  stock,  take  off  cuttings  with 
a  heel  attached,  and  insert  three  or  four  in  small 
pots  filled  with  old  potting  soil,  plunging  them 
in  a  bed  having  considerable  bottom-heat.  If  it 
is  intended  to  cultivate  the  old  plants  again, 
knock  them  out  of  the  pots  and  reduce  the  soil 
about  the  roots,  then  repot  them  in  pots  of  a  slightly 
smaller  size.  IPlace  them  in  a  warm,  moist  atmo- 
sphere, and  syringe  them  frequently  until  they  ■ 
have  made  new  roots,  when  they  should  be 
afforded  another  shift  into  larger  pots  and  be 
gradually  hardened. 

Aohimenes. — Place  a  few  sprigs  of  Birch  around 
the  sides  of  the  pots  to  support  the  growth  of 
the  plants;  they  wUl  then  appear  much  neater 
than  when  tied  to  sticks  with  raflia. 

Aphis. — Keep  a  sharp  look  -  out  for  aphis. 
Houses  containing  plants  should  be  frequently 
fumigated  with  the  XL-All  Vaporiser  at  this 
season. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

&j  W.  A.  Miller.  Gardener  to  Lord   IIenrt  C. 
Bentinck,  M.P.,  UnderleyHall,  Westmoreland. 

Border  Carnations. — These  will  soon  require  to 
be  planted  out.  Theydo  well  in  a  medium  loam 
inclining  to  be  heavy  rather  than  light.  The 
border  will  have  been  prepared  some  time  since  by 
thoroughly  mixing  with  it,  two  spades  deep,  a 
liberal  supply  of  rotten  hotbed  manure  and  fresl; 
loam',  which  should  be  free  from  wireworm,  adding 
a  good  sprinkling  of  wood-ashes,  old  lime  rubbish, 
and  soot.  Let  the  beds  be  made  .".bout  4  feet 
wide,  and  put  the  plants  12  inches  apart.  The 
alleys  between  the  beds  may  be  made  2  feet  wide. 
It  two  alternate  rows  of  Carnations  and  Violas 
of  contrasting  colour  be  planted  diagonally,  the 
effect  will  be  very  good  in  large  borders,  especi- 
ally if  the  Carnations  be  supported  with  spiral 
wires.  Examine  Carnations  that  were  planted 
out  last  autumn,  and  make  the  plants  flrm  in  the 
soil.  Pill  up  any  blanks  there  may  be,  and 
apply  a  dusting  of  Carnation-manure  over  the 
soil,  which  should  be  loosened  a  little  with  a  fork 
when  in  a  moderately  dry  condition.  Eobust- 
growing  varieties,  as  Duchess  of  Fife,  Viscountess 
Melville,  Mrs.  Muir,  Dundas,  &c.,  winter  well 
outside.  Clove-scented  varieties,  such  as  Uriah 
Pike,  are  best  wintered  in  pots  placed  on  shelves 
in  a  cool  weU-ventilated  house,  as  they  are  apt  to 
be  affected  with  "  spot "  if  kept  in  the  open. 
Queen  Alexandra  is  a  fine  hehotrope-coloured 
sport  from  Uriah  Pike. 

Calceolarias  that  were  rooted  in  frames  last 
autumn  should  now  be  transplanted  into  cold 
pits  or  temporary  structures.  Put  0  inches  deep 
of  rough  leaf-mould  in  the  bottom  and  (J  inches, 
of  fine"  rich  soil  on  the  top.  Carefully  lift  the 
young  plants  and  plant  them  U  inches  apart  each, 
way. "  Shade  them  from  bright  sunshine  until 
they  have  become  established,  theu  admit  air 
freely ;  pinch  the  plants  occasionally  to  kee|( 
them  dwarf  and  sturdy.  In  their  summei 
quarters  Calceolarias  should  be  afforded  deep 
loamy  soil  well  enriched  with  rotten  manure,  as  the 
plants  die  away  when  grown  in  poor,  shallow  soils. 
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Pentstemons  and  I'hloxes  that  were  propagated 
last  summer  may  now  be  planted.  They  require 
rich  and  well-prepared  soil. 

Bactylis  glomerata  varieties  may  be  divided. 
Let  the  bed  be  enriched  with  manure,  as  the 
plants  become  rusty  on  poor  soils. 

Lamium  auratm  requires  slight  shade.  The 
plants  may  now  be  divided  ;  also  variolas  Sedums, 
Saxifrages,  Polemonium  cceruleiim  var. 

Gladiolus. — If  these  be  wanted  early  they  can 
he  forwarded  by  potting  and  placing  them  under 
glass,  planting  them  out  at  the  end  of  May.  For 
ordinary  planting  choose  an  open  situation  and 
rich,  sandy  soil.  Plant  the  bulbs  about  12  inches 
apart,  and  cover  them  with  soil  2  or  3  inches 
deep.  Ct.  brenchleyensis  has  a  good  effect  when 
springing  out  from  a  bed  of  Gaura  Lindheimeri. 


THE  KITCHEN  GAHDEN. 


By  W. 


Fyfe,  Gardener  to   Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage. 

Onions  [see  illustration  on  p.  203]. — The 
demand  for  large  Onions  has  increased,  and 
they  are  now  used  extensively  for  culinary 
purposes.  If  the  seeds  were  sown  early  in 
order  to  secure  large  bulbs,  and  if  previous 
instructions  have  been  followed,  the  soil  must 
now  be  made  quite  ready  for  the  reception  of  the 
young  plants.  Apply  a  good  dressing  of  soot  and 
wood-ashes,  and  should  the  surface  be  at  all 
uneven  as  the  result  of  deep  cultivation,  level 
it  down  with  a  fork  to  a  fine  and  firm  condi- 
tion. When  planting  give  the  plants  plenty 
of  room,  allowing  IS  inches  between  the  rows  and 
12  inchesbetween  the  individual  plants  in  the  rows. 
Plant  in  trenches  of  sufficient  width  and  depth  to 
freely  admit  the  soil  and  roots  without  cramping. 
Place  about  1  inch  of  the  st«m  below  the  ground 
to  prevent  the  plant  from  being  disturbed  by 
high  winds.  I  have  sometimes  placed  a  twig  of 
Birch  to  each  plant  until  it  is  firmly  established. 
A  sprinkling  of  bone-meal  applied  in  the  trenches 
will  favour  the  growth  of  the  seedlings.  The  soil 
round  the  stems  will  have  to  be  gradually  re- 
moved subsequently,  and  must  be  entirely  cleared 
away  before  the  bulbs  commence  to  swell.  If  the 
weather  is  dry  and  warm  sprinkle  the  plants  with 
water  in  the  morning,  and  again  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  when  they  are  established  mulch 
the  soil  witli  specially  prepared  stable-droppings. 
These  will  retain  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  and 
encoui-age  the  roots  near  to  the  surface.  Quick 
development  in  the  plants  render  them  less  liable 
to  the  ravages  of  the  Onion-fly,  which  gives  us 
very  little  trouble  here. 

Potato  Planting. — If  the  soil  is  in  a  good  and 
"workable  condition,  push  forward  the  work  of 
planting,  carrying  it  out  in  the  method  best  suited 
to  the  condition  of  the  soil.  If  this  has  become 
well  pulverised  by  early  autumn  digging  (which 
"We  find  the  best),  and  is  of  a  light  and  open 
nature,  a  Potato  dibV->le  may  be  used.  Per- 
sonally I  prefer  opening  a  trench  in  which 
the  sets  are  placed  at  an  equal  depth  and 
distance  apart,  according  to  the  variety,  to  allow 
full  development  of  top  growth.  The  Potatos 
when  planted  in  the  trench  are  covered  by  the 
soil  removed  in  making  the  next  trench,  and  so 
on,  leaving  a  slight  ridge  to  mark  the  row.  In 
those  cases  where  the  ground  has  not  been  pre- 
viously dug,  or  where  the  soil  is  of  a  heavy 
nature,  plant  the  tubers  as  digging  proceeds, 
using  the  spade  to  its  full  depth.  As  most 
garden  soils  will  produce  good  and  cleaner  crops 
of  Potatos  of  sufficient  size  for  culinary  purposes 
without  the  addition  of  fresh  manure,  it  will  be 
necessary  only  to  apply  a  good  dusting  of  air- 
slaked  lime  as  the  work  proceeds. 


THE     HAEDY    FEUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  JI.  Ci.ARKK,  Gardener  to  Sir  W'illiam  Plowden, 
Astou  Rowant  liouse,  Oxon. 

Grafting  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
sap  rises  freely  in  the  stocks,  commencing  with 
Cherries,  and  proceeding  afterwards  with  Plums, 
Pears,  and  Apples.  In  the  case  of  young  stocks, 
headed  down  as  advised,  the  process  is  a  simple 
matter.  Level  them  down  to  green  wood,  as  a 
portion  of  the  stock  will  possibly  have  died  back 
from  the  early  cut.  Dig  up  the  scions  carefully, 
and  wash  all  grit  from  them  :  then  cut  them  into 
C-inch  lengths,  using   one  knife   for  the   rough 


work,  and  another  for  the  process  of  grafting. 
Tongue  (see  fig.  SS)  and  rind  grafting  (see 
fig.  87)  are  most  suitable  for  small  stocks,  and 
in  the  former  case  scions  of  a  size  near  to 
that  of  the  stocks  should  be  selected.  In  cases 
where  the  stocks  are  too  large  to  allow  of  this, 
it  is  important  that  the  bark  of  scion  and  stock 
should  meet.  The  sloping  cut  made  in  the 
scion  should  not  be  less  than  3  inches  long  with 
a  reverse  cut  at  the  top  of  the  slope  to  form  the 
tongue.  The  stock  should  be  cut  in  a  similar 
manner,  with  a  transverse  cut  in  which  the 
tongxie  of  the  scion  must  be  fixed  firmly.     The 


Fig.  87.— crown  or  rind  geaeting. 
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FlO.  88.— WHIP  OB 
TONGOE  GEAFTING. 


Fig.  8vt.— cleft 

GRAFTING. 


scion  should  be  bound]  tightly  to  the  stock, 
sufficiently  so  that  an  upward  pull  would  not 
displace  it.  Cover  the  operated  part  with  clay, 
making  all  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible,  then 
cover  with  moss.  Grafts  made  near  to  the 
groimd  level  may  be  banked  up  with  soil,  and 
those  so  treated  often  grow  away  most 
quickly.  If  much  grafting  has  to  be  done 
use  grafting  wax,  made  according  to  instructions 
given  last  week ;  it  is  much  more  convenient 
than  clay.  Break  oft  a  portion  of  the  wax  and 
warm  it  in  an  iron  pot ;  then  apply  the  wax  with 
a  half-worn  painter's  brush.  Grafts  so  treated  as 
a  rule  do  not  start  so  freely  into  growth  as  those 
covered  with  clay,  but  success  is  more  certain. 


Old  standard  trees  which  were  headed  back  some 
time  since  should  now  have  the  wounds  trimmed 
back  with  a  sharp  knife  or  chisel.  For  the 
grafting  of  trees  of  this  description  I  prefer  to- 
use  scions  of  the  second  year's  growth,  if  they 
have  good  dormant  wood-buds  ;  failing  these^ 
well-ripened  growths  of  the  previous  year  are 
necessary.  For  old  trees,  on  which  four  to- 
six  grafts  need  to  be  placed  on  each  branch, 
according  to  size,  I  advise  wedge  grafting,  as  it 
produces  a  better  union,  and  the  scions  are  also- 
better  able  to  withstand  strong  winds.  Whether 
clay  or  wax  be  employed,  moss  should  he  used  to- 
cover  the  whole  externally,  by  so  doing  the  scions- 
are  kept  uniformly  moist,  and  protected  from, 
cold  winds  and  hot  sunshine. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Dr.  Corbet,  Impney  Hall 
Gardens.  Droitwich. 

Early  Peaches. — The  earliest  Peaches  will  now 
be  stoning  and  the  trees  should  not  be  forced 
severely  until  the  stoning  stage  is  past.  Maintain 
a  temperature  at  night  of  55°  to  G0°  and  allow  a. 
rise  of  1 0°  during  the  day .  Patience  must  be  exer- 
cised until  this  trying  period  is  passed.  The 
final  thinning  of  the  fruit  should  then  be  carried 
out,  and  the  number  to  be  left  on  each  tree  will 
depend  on  the  vigour  of  the  tree  and  the  condition 
of  its  roots.  One  fruit  to  each  square  foot  of" 
space  upon  Peach-trees,  allowing  Nectarines 
to  be  2  inches  closer,  may  be  recommended  for 
healthy  trees,  and  given  liberal  treatment  good 
average  fruits  may  be  expected.  Tie  down  the 
shoots  as  they  require  it  and  remove  any  super- 
fluous growths  to  avoid  over-crowding,  finally 
leaving  the  shoots  6  to  9  inches  apart.  Stop  any 
shoots  that  are  growing  extra  stronger  remove  them 
altogether  in  order  that  there  may  be  an  even, 
flow  of  sap  over  the  whole  tree.  Afford  tepid 
liquid  manure  and  other  stimulants  to  old  trees,., 
also  apply  a  good  mulch  of  short  stable  manure, 
care  being  taken  to  leave  a  very  little 
ventilation  on  at  night  for  the  ammonia  to 
escape.  Syringe  the  trees  freely  twice  each  day, 
and  close  the  house  early  in  the  afternoon  with 
abundant  moisture,  occasionally  using  clear  soot- 
water  of  moderate  strength  for  damping  the- 
surfaces  in  the  house. 

Succession  Peaches  will  require  daily  attention) 
to  disbudding  and  thinning  of  the  fruits  as  each 
tree  passes  out  of  flower.  In  some  cases  a- 
partial  thinning  of  the  flowers  on  the  under- 
side of  the  shoots  of  weak  trees  will  be  beneficial. 
Disbudding  should  be  deferred  for  a  time  on  any 
trees  that  have  been  recently  removed  or  root- 
pruned,  and  until  they  are  growing  freely.  A  shoot- 
at  the  base  of  each  piece  of  last  year's  wood  and  a 
leader  are  generally  enough  to  furnish  the  trees- 
with  fruit-bearing  wood  for  the  following  season. 
As  the  fruits  increase  in  size  these  should  be 
further  reduced,  and  do  not  allow  too  large  a- 
number  to  remain  on  the  trees  for  stoning  above- 
what  are  required  for  the  crop,  or  the  object  of 
early  thinning  will  be  defeated.  Pass  the  brush 
over  the  flowers  if  the  weather  be  unfavourable 
for  pollination,  and  fumigate  the  house  mode- 
rately should  green-fly  make  its  appearance.  Do 
not  permit  the  trees  to  feel  the  want  of  water  at- 
the  roots  or  suffer  a  check  from  careless  ventilation. 

Stra^vherries  will  become  more  plentiful  during 
this  month,  and  loss  forcing  will  be  necessary  to- 
swell  and  ripen  the  fruit.  Later  plants  will  be- 
grown  under  more  favourable  conditions,  and  will 
set  and  swell  their  fruit  freely.  Ventilation- 
should  be  increased  as  the  sun  gains  more  power„ 
and  the  plants  will  require  to  be  looked  over 
twice  daily  for  the  purpose  of  watering  any  that 
require  moisture.  Syringe  the  plants  freely  twice- 
each  day  except  when  they  are  in  flower,  and 
apply  manure-water  liberally  until  the  fruits- 
change  colour ;  then  remove  the  plants  to  a 
cooler  house,  and  maintain  a  constant  circulation 
of  warm  air.  Later  plants  should  be  brought  m 
from  cold  frames  as  required  to  keep  up  a 
constant  supply. 


Campanula  glomerata. — The  Oartcmvcli  of 
March  !■  contains  illustrations  of  a"stemle3s"" 
form  of  this  pretty  species.  The  stem  is  so  short 
that  the  flowers  rest  only  slightly  above  the  riui 
of  the  pot  in  which  the  plant  is  growing. 
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APPOINTMENTS   for  APRIL. 


SATURDAY      Apr. 
S:DESDAY,      April 


THURSDAY,     APE.    6 


J  I  Society    Fi-aupaise    d'Horticul- 

)     turc  de  Londres  Meet. 
4— Truro  D.ilTodil  Show  (2  days). 
1  Linnean  Society  Meet. 
-.  Royal  Hnrtirultural  Society  of 
{     Ireland  Spring  Show. 
Royal    Ilorticulttiral    Society's 

Comiuittees  Meet. 
National  Rose    Society's   Com- 
mittees Meet. 
11     Devon     DalTodil     and     Spring 
Flower    Sliow   at    Plymouth 
(2  days). 
Brighton  Spring  Flower  Show 
\     (2  days). 

rShropsliire  Horticultural  So- 
lo I  ciety's  Spring  Sliow. 
"j  Cliester  Paxtou  Society's  Spring 
I  Show  (2  days). 
CKidderminster  and  District 
15s  Horticultural  Society's  Daf- 
(     fodil  Show. 

f  Midland  Auricula  and  Midland 

18       Daffodil    Society's    Show    at 

(     Birmingham  Botanic  Gardens 

(Darlington  SpringFlower  Show. 
Royal  Botanic  Society's  Flower 
Show. 
Glamorgan  Spring  Flower  Show. 
Croydon  Flower  Show. 
24— Easter  Monday.   Bank  Holiday. 
Royal    Horticultural    Society's 
Committees    Meet,   and    Na- 
tional Auricula  and  Primula 
Society's  Show  combined. 
i  National     Auricula      Society's 
27-!     (Nortliern    Section)    Show  at 

I     Manchester  (Provisional). 
28— Royal  Botanic  Society  Meet. 


26' 


•^VEDNESDAY.Apd. 

SATURDAY,     Arn. 
TUESDAY,       Apr. 

■JVEDNESDAY.Ape. 

MONDAY.  Apr. 

TUESDAY,         Ape. 

THURSDAY,     Apr. 

FRIDAY,  Apr. 

SALES   FOR   THE   WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY,  NEXT— 

Azaleas,  Rhododendrons.  Palms.  Roses,  Fruit 
Trees,  Perennials,  Border  Plants,  &q.,  at  157  and  e8. 
Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  MoiTis,  at  12.— 
Roses.  Azaleas, Palms,  ttc  .  atStevens'Rooms.  atl2"3>. 

FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Herbaceous  Plants  and  Perennials.  Liliums,  Border 
Plants,  and  Bulbs,  Azaleas,  Roses,  ifcc,  at  67  and  68, 
Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.— 
Imported  and  Established  Orchids  from  various 
sources.  Orchids  in  Flower  and  Bud,  at  67  and  68, 
Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. :w. 

i,FoT  farther  particulars  see  our  Adveriiseinent  columns.) 


AvERArjE  Temperatuee  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
— 46-1=. 
Actual  Tempeeatuees  :— 

London.— irerinesdnj/.  March  Sfr(6  p.m.):  Max.  56°; 
Min.  47°. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41.  Wellington  Street 
Covent  Garden.  Loudon.— r/)Hr^d«j/,  March  30 
(10  a.m.)  :  Bar.,  29S  :  Temp.,  bV. 
Weather— showery,  with  occasional  sunshine. 
Provinces.— ll'ednesdaj/,  March  29  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  53". 
S.E.  Coast  of  England;  Min.  49',  West  of 
Scotland. 


and  again  the  question  is  raised — Do  varieties 
degenerate  ':■ 

Under  cultivation  every  effort  is  made  to 
maintain  ttie  favourable  conditions  unim- 
paired, to  secure  the  permanence  of  the 
variety,  to  aSord  it  preferential  treatment, 
and  to  protect  it  not  only  from  adverse  con- 
ditions but  from  internecine  competition. 

Hence  it  is  that,  on  the  one  hand,  certain 
varieties,  such  as  the  Black  Hamburgh 
Grape,  the  Admiral  Curzon  and  Sportsman 
Carnations,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Douglas  in 
our  last  issue  ;  the  Ashleaf  or  the  Beauty  of 
Hebron  Potatos,  still  retain  so  much  of  their 
pre-eminence  that  they  have  not  been  dis- 
placed or  supplanted  by  newer  comers. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  varieties  appear, 
have  but  a  short  career,  and  then  disappear. 
Not  one  of  the  five  hundred  varieties  of 
Carnations  mentioned  in  Thomas  Hogg's 
catalogue  is  now  in  existence,  according  to 
Mr.  Douglas. 

Now  what  we  want  to  know  is,  whether  a 
wearing-out  process  really  occurs,  inde- 
pendently of  external  agencies,  whether  the 
so-called  degeneracy  is  innate,  or  whether  it 
is  merely  apparent,  arising  from  the  sul>- 
stitution  of  some  newer  variety  which  is 
supposed  to  have,  or  really  does  possess, 
superior  qualities. 

These  are  the  questions  which  were 
discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Scientific 
Committee,  and  in  order  to  give  jioint 
to  the  discussion  and  to  obviate  discursive- 
ness, it  was  judged  advisable  to  con- 
fine the  discussion,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
the  question  whether  varieties  propagated 
by  vegetative  methods  do  deteriorate  inde- 
pendently of  external  conditions,  and  if 
so,  why  ?  For  convenience  sake,  and  because 
Potatos  loom  largely  in  the  public  mind  at 
this  time,  the  illustrations  wore  confined 
as  nearly  as  might  be  to  the  Potato.  In 
other  words.  Do  varieties  of  Potatos  raised 
from  sets  and  subject  to  unaltered  conditions 
deteriorate,  and  if  so,  wh}-':* 


_     „     ,  ^.        The  discussion  which  took 
Do   Varieties        ,  t  ..       o    ■      ..-c      ,, 

r._rf„_» *„o     place  at  the  Scientific  Com- 

Oegenerate?  ...  „         j         i      i. 

mittee  on  Tuesday  last  on 
the  question  of  the  degeneracy  of , varieties 
was  very  instructive.  The  subject  was 
introduced  by  the  Chairman,  the  substance 
of  whose  remarks  is  appended.  Mr.  A. 
Dean  opened  the  discussion  with  a  short 
paper  covering  the  whole  matter  at  issue, 
and  the  speakers  included  Messrs.  Perceval, 
Baker,  Odell,  Worsley,  Douglas,  Gordon, 
Shea,  Chittenden,  and  others,  a  report  of 
whose  remarks  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent 
issue. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  indi- 
viduals when  no  longer  in  harmony  with 
their  surroundings  disappear.  In  the 
struggle  for  existence  and  in  the  compe- 
tition with  other  individuals,  the  one  least 
well  adapted  to  sustain  the  onslaught 
succumbs,  or,  as  the  adage  has  it,  the 
weakest  goes  to  the  wall.  What  is  true  of 
individuals  must  be  true  of  species,  which 
are  collections  of  individuals,  and  must  be 
equally  certain  in  regard  to  varieties.  But 
let  us  suppose  that  the  conditions  remain 
favourable,  that  no  one  individual  dominates 
over  another,  then  the  balance  is  maintained 
■ — individuals,  varieties,  species  remain  as 
they  were. 

Although  these  are  truisms,  yet  every  now 


Linnean  Society. — A  meeting  -will  be  held 
on  Thursday,  April  6,  at  8  p.m.,  when  the  follow- 
ing papers  will  be  read: — (1)  "  Intra-axillary 
Scales  of  Aquatic  Monocotyledons,"  by  Professor 
R.  J.  Hakvet  Gibson,  F.L.S.  ;  (2)  "A  Further 
Coinmtinication  on  the  Study  of  Pelomyxa 
palustris,"  by  Mrs.  Velet,  F.L.S.  Exhibition: 
Pitchers  of  Nepenthes,  with  lantern-slides,  by 
Mr.  W.  BoTTiNG  Hemslet,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S. 

Bequest  to  the   Royal  Horticultural 

Society. — Mrs.  .Tane  Beglet,  the  widow  of  the 
late  Dr.  W.  C.  Begley,  Medical  Superintendent 
of  Hanwell,  has  among  numerous  other  legacies 
a  bequest  of  ,£250  to  the  "  Koyal  Horticultural 
Society,  Chiswick."  As  the  Society  has  not 
actually  given  up  possession  of  Chiswick,  the 
bequest,  we  presume,  holds  good. 

The  Fruit  Industry.— The  Departmental 
Committee  appointed  by  Lord  Onslow  held 
sittings  on  March  2lst  to  the  24th.  The  fol- 
lowing members  were  present: — Mr.  A.  S.  T. 
Griffith  -  Boscawen,  M.P.  (Chairman),  Colonel 
Long,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  W.  Eadclitfe-Cooke,  Mr. 
Hodge,  Mr.  Vinson,  Dr.  Somerville,  Mr.  P. 
Spencer  Pickering,  M.A.,  F.E.S ,  the  Kev.  W. 
Wilks,  M.A.,and  Mr.  Ernest  Garnsey  (Secretary). 
The  Committee  had  under  their  consideration  the 
draft  Report  prepared  by  the  Chairman. 

Flowers  in  Season. —  From  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son,  Cheshunt,  we  have  received  specimens  of 
Eucommia  ulmoides,  a  species  remarkable  for  the 
large  quantities  of  caoirtchouc  it  contains.  It 
has  proved  hardy  at  Cheshunt  and  at  High  Beech, 


as  also  at  Kew,  so  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
having  a  hardy  rubber-tree  amongst  us.  The 
new  Jasminum  primulinum  and  Carpenteria  cali- 
fornica  have  succumbed  this  winter  at  Cheshunt, 
although  the  latter  had  previously  lived  through 
several  seasons. 

To  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Exeter, 

we  are  indebted  for  cut  specimens  of  the  deciduous 
Japanese  Magnolia  Kobus,  with  large  spreading 
white  flowers,  richly  perfumed. 

MeconopSIS  integrifolia.— There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  plant  introduced  from 
Central  China  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  through  Mr. 
Wilson,  is  of  the  same  species  as  that  which  was 
figured  in  the  Flora  and  Sylva,  and  which  was, 
we  believe,  collected  in  Tibet.  The  principal 
difference  is  in  the  stigma,  which  is  sessile  in 
Wilson's  plant,  whilst  in  that  pourtrayed  in  the 
Flora  and  Sylva  the  stigma  is  raised  on  a  long 
style.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  we  may 
have  more  than  one  species.  At  any  rate  the 
question  will  soon  be  decided,  for  Mr.  Wilson 
has  just  returned  from  China,  bringing  with  him 
seeds  not  only  of  this  but  of  various  other  species 
of  Meconopsis,  besides  other  plants  of  great 
interest,  of  which  we  shall  hear  later  on. 

Half  Holiday  at  Ktw. — It  is  reported  that 
from  this  date  the  young  gardeners  at  Kew  are 
to  have  a  half  holiday  on  alternate  Saturday 
afternoons,  and  only  sufficient  men  will  remain  on 
duty  to  attend  to  the  necessary  work. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society 

announce  that  an  Agricultural  Education  and 
Forestry  Exhibition  will  again  be  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Society's  show  to  be  held  at 
Park  Royal  from  June  27  to  30  next.  The 
Forestry  Department  will  be  organised  on  the 
same  general  lines  as  last  year,  and  offers  of 
exhibits  are  invited  for  the  following  sections : — 
(1)  Seeds  and  cones  of  trees  and  shrubs.  (2) 
Seedling  trees  and  transplants,  consisting  of 
specimens  and  plants  suitable  for  woods,  planta- 
tions, coverts,  shrubberies,  &a. ;  plants  suitable 
for  agricultural  hedge-rows,  with  illustrations  of 
planting  ;  and  collections  of  Willow-plants  for  in- 
dustrial purposes  (cricket-bats,  basket-making, 
&c.).  (3)  Woods  and  plantations,  chiefly  photo- 
graphs and  diagrams,  showing  systems  of  treat- 
ment as  to  mixing,  thinning,  &c.  Photographs  of 
historic  or  specimen  trees.  (■!)  Timbers.  Planks 
and  hand-specimens  of  home-grown  woods  of  vari- 
ous species.  Specimens  of  timber,  &c.,  showing  the 
effects  of  pruning,  injuries,  &c.  Specimens  of 
timber  showing  the  effects  of  creosoting  and  of 
other  methods  of  preservation.  Articles  in  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  from  home-grown  timber. 
(5)  Insects  and  diseases.  Specimens  of  forest 
insects  and  of  fungi  and  their  ravages.  Charac- 
teristic examples  of  the  attacks  of  game,  birds, 
squirrels,  voles,  &c.  ((J)  Plans,  maps,  models, 
&.C.,  illustrating  working  plans,  forest  exploita- 
tion, manipulation  of  timber,  &e.  (7)  Forest  and 
nursery  tools,  instruments  and  appliances.  Any 
oft'ers  of  exhibits  or  enquiries  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  at  13,  Hanover 
Scjuare,  London,  W. 

Forests,   Wild   and   Cultivated.  —  Dr. 

Aug.  Henrt  delivered  a  very  interesting  lecture 
on  this  subject  at  a  meeting  of  the  Horticidtural 
Club  on  Tuesday  last,  when  the  attendance  was 
much  larger  than  usual.  Unfortunately  the 
pressure  on  our  space  compels  us  to  hold  over  our 
notice  until  next  week. 

Nicotine  Poison. — Two  well-known  firms  o£  J 

seedsmen  have  been  fined  .£1  and  costs  for  selling 
a  poison  called  nicotine  without  having  comphedj 
with  the  necessary  regulations.  The  bottle,  it'j 
was  stated,  contained  enough  nicotine  to  kill  J 
100  persons.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  dealers  do  notfl 
take  the  trouble  to  comply  witli  a  law  so  evidentljri 
framed  in  the  public  interest. 


J 
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James  Gordon,  the  "  eminent "  nurseryman 
■of  Mile  End,  is  mentioned  frequently  by  botanical 
writers.  Peter  Collinson  (Ltsons's  Environs 
■of  London,  Supplement,  p.  417),  writing  in  1704^ 
describes  him  as  "  most  celebrated."  Ltsons 
'(p.  147)  says  he  first  introduced  the  Sophora 
japonica  into  England ;  and  (p.  402)  that  he  had 
his  grounds  in  the  parish  of  Stratford,  Bow,  and 
St.  Leonard's,  Bromley.  He  was  "  well  known  for 
his  extensive  culture  of  exotic  plants."  Accord- 
ing to  the  Annual  Register,  he  gave  his  name 
to  the  well-known  order  [genus]  of  plants  called 
Oordonia  about  1776.  He  is  mentioned  in 
EiCHAED  Weston's  Critical  Remarks  on  Botanical 
Writers  a  propos  of  Miller's  Gardeners'  Dictionary. 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1781  records  the 
death,  at  Barking,  of  Mr.  J.^mes  Gordon,  senior, 
the  "  ingenious  and  eminent  botanist,"  January  20. 
The  will  of  James  Gordon,  nurseryman,  Foun- 
tainbridge,  Edinburgh,  was  proved  April  6,  1788. 
^'  Xotes  and  Queries;'  February  11,  1905. 

The  Shropshire  Horticultural  Society 

will  hold  a  Spring  Flower  Show  on  April  14  at 
Shrewsbury  instead  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
Show  usually  held  in  the  autumn.  The  Summer 
Show  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, August  23,  24,  in  the  Quarry  grounds, 
Shrewsbury.  The  cash  prizes  offered  in  the 
schedule  amount  to  ^£1100,  and  in  addition  a 
Silver  Challenge  Vase  of  the  value  of  50  guineas 
for  Grapes  is  offered.  Entries  for  this  show  will 
close  on  August  16,  1905. 

Gardening  in  New  Zealand. — A  new  work 
on  gardening  at  the  Antipodes  has  been  published 
^y  Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  entitled  My  Neiv  Zealand 
Garden,  by  a  Suffolk  lady.  The  work  is  illus- 
trated by  views  of  nooks  and  corners  and 
remarkable  shrubs  and  trees  in  the  garden. 

"The    Tropical     Agriculturist." — This 

Journal,  hitherto  published  by  Messrs.  A.  M.  & 
J.  Ferguson,  of  Colombo,  has  secured  to  itself  a 
Jarge  measure  of  appreciation  for  the  collection 
and  diffusion  of  information  relating  to  all 
descriptions  of  vegetable  produce  cultivated  in 
the  tropics,  together  with  an  abundance  of 
details  of  importance  to  planters  and  commercial 
men.  We  now  learn  that  the  Journal  in  question 
is  to  be  amalgamated  with  the  Magazine  of  the 
Ceylon  Agricultural  Society,  and  that  it  will  in 
future  be  edited  by  Dr.  Willis,  the  Director  of 
the  Botanic  Garden,  Peradeniya,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  some  of  the  old  staff.  The  Journal  will 
be  published  at  the  Ohserver  office  as  before. 
Subscribers  to  the  Ceylon  Agricultrural  Society 
will  receive  the  Tropical  Agriculturist  every  month 
without  extra  charge. 

"The  Timber  Trades  Journal"  does  not 

believe  in  the  adage  that  a  big  book  is  a  great 
■evil.  Its  number  for  March  18  is  a  bulky  one 
richly  illustrated  and  full  of  matter  of  interest  to 
its  clients.  In  addition  there  are  articles  which 
appeal  to  the  general  reader,  such  as  those  on 
West  Africa,  Sweden,  and  British  Colombia. 
Those  who  desire  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  extent 
and  importance  of  the  timber  trade  and  of  the 
sources  whence  its  supplies  are  obtained,  should 
peruse  this  valuable  production  (Eider  &  Son, 
164,  Aldersgate  Street). 

"HARMSWORTH  ENCYCLOP/EDIA." — This  is 
to  be  published  in  forty  fortnightly  parts  at  a 
■cost  of  7d.  each.  With  160  pages  of  illustrated 
letterpress  per  part,  this  cannot  be  called  expen- 
sive. It  professes  to  be  a  history,  geography, 
doctor,  lawyer,  and  business-guide  all  in  one,  and 
scientific  information  is  also  included.  Judging 
"toy  the  first  part  the  volume  will  be  very  service- 
£Lhle  to  general  readers,  but  we  wish  that  the 
■compilers  had  consulted  the  article  "  Accent," 
and  afforded  to  the  uninitiated  some  idea  of  the 
f  ronunciatiou  of  unfamiliar  words.     For  instance 


Abrus,  Alcyonaria,  Alchemilla,  in  fact  almost  all 
the  troublesome  words,  are  printed  with  no  accent 
or  punctuation  to  indicate  whereon  the  stress 
should  be  laid.  Some  of  the  illustrations  are 
disproportionately  large  ;  the  portrait  of  a  dis- 
tinguished admiral,  for  instance,  takes  up  a  whole 
page,  whilst  maps  of  Africa  do  not  occupy  half  the 
space.  A  scale  of  magnitude  seems  generally 
deficient  in  the  illustrations.  This  Encyclopa-dia 
(Everyhody's  Booh  of  Reference)  is  obtainable  from 
the  Amalgamated  Press,  Ltd.,  or  from  Thomas 
Nelson  &  Sons,  London. 

The  Swanley    Horticultural  College  : 
Cure  FOR  "Spot"  in  Cucumbers. — We  have 

received  the  following  communication  from  the 
Swanley  Horticultural  College,  where  the  means 
described  in  the  letter  are  believed  to  be  a  cure  for 
this  disease.  The  authorities  do  not  ask  ^1,000 
for  the  recipe,  but  only  that  the  process  may  be 
so  named  that  the  cure  may  be  associated  with  the 
College  : — "  On  the  first  appearance  of  the  spot, 
immediately  remove  all  affected  parts  and  burn 
them.  Then,  on  the  same  evening,  apply  to  the 
pathways  of  the  house  through  an  extra  fine  rose 
the  following  mixture :  To  every  5  quarts  of 
water  add  1  pint  of  Calvert's  carbolic  acid  (No.  5), 
and  thoroughly  mix  acid  and  water  together. 
This  done,  the  preparation  is  ready  for  use.  Give 
the  pathway  a  light  damping  down,  and  take 
great  care  not  to  allow  the  mixture  to  touch 
either  the  plants  or  the  border  in  which  they  are 
growing.  We  intend  to  carry  our  experiments 
further  this  season,  and  try  it  possible  to  discover 
a  preventive  also.  Upon  this  subject  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  mate  a  few  remarks  after  the  year 
has  further  advanced.  We  shall  be  very  pleased 
to  show  any  gardener  round  our  crops  at  any  time, 
in  order  to  bear  out  our  statements." 


VEGETABLES. 


stronger-growing  kinds  I  give  more  space  in 
proportion  to  their  requirements.  The  distance 
to  allow  between  rows  requires  consideration. 
The  heaviest  crop  which  I  have  ever  seen  of  the 
variety  Up-to-Date  was  from  plants  afforded  a 
yard  space  between  the  rows,  and  even  at  this 
distance  the  roots  practically  met.  It  is  no 
economy  to  plant  Potatos  thickly,  and  in  gardens 
where  room  is  limited  a  greater  distance  between 
the  rows  will  not  only  result  in  better  crops  of 
Potatos,  but  allow  room  for  planting  such  crops 
as  Broccoli,  &c.,  between  the  rows. 

Do  not  permit  the  "  sets  "  to  remain  in  bins  or 
heaps  until  they  are  required  for  planting.  They 
should  be  evenly  selected,  and  stood  on  end  in 
shallow  trays,  the  latter  having  little  blocks  of 
wood  at  each  corner  to  allow  a  current  of  air  to 
pass  between  them.  The  trays  when  filled  may 
be  stacked  one  upon  another  in  a  cool  fruit-room 
or  in  a  light  airy  shed.  In  such  positions  the 
sprouts  which  form  will  be  strong  and  sturdy, 
and  when  the  time  arrives  for  planting  several  of 
the  trays  may  be  carried  on  the  hand-barrow  to 
the  trenches,  and  the  tubers  handled  without 
much  damage  being  done.  The  trays  referred  to 
are  most  useful  in  a  garden,  and  are  easily  made. 
When  cleaned  they  are  useful  for  storing  Apples 
during  winter. 

The  modes  of  planting  vary,  and  this  is 
noticeable  in  different  districts.  On  light  soil 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  dig  the  ground  and  plant  the 
tubers  at  the  same  time.  A  trowel  is  preferable 
to  a  dibber  for  use  when  planting,  for  when  the 
latter  is  used  a  cavity  is  often  left  below  the 
tuber.  A  strong  home-made  foot  dibber  is  used 
in  some  gardens  on  large  breadths  of  ground  that 
have  been  dug,  the  sets  being  simply  dropped  into 
the  holes,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  raked  over. 
This  is  a  quick  way  of  planting  ;  but,  as  stated 
above,  the  sets  are  not  at  a  uniform  depth, 
which  is  indicated  later  by  the  irregular  way  in 
which  the  shoots  come  through  the  ground ;  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  hole  also  present  a  hard 
surface,  which  is  not  so  suitable  to  the  sets  as 
when  they  are  resting  on  and  surrounded  with 
friable  soil.  Richard  Parser. 


POTATO- PLANTING. 

There  is  room  for  much  improvement  in  the 
manner  Potato-planting  is  generally  practised.  In 
order  to  secure  success,  a  thorough  preparation  of 
the  ground,  an  early  selection  of  suitable  "  sets," 
and  the  adoption  of  the  proper  manner  of 
planting,  are  matters  requiring  the  closest  atten- 
tion. A  friable  soil  and  one  that  is  well  culti- 
vated v\ndoubtedly  greatly  facilitates  planting ; 
but  although  many  growers  complain  of  their 
soil  being  unsuited  to  Potato  cultivation  owing 
to  its  heavy  and  retentive  nature,  it  must  be 
crude  indeed  if  it  cannot  be  converted  into  a 
more  suitable  state  by  proper  treatment.  Such 
soils,  with  time  and  with  the  requisite  attention, 
may  be  made  to  produce  excellent  crops  of  vege- 
tables, including  Potatos,  the  retentive  nature 
of  such  soils,  especially  in  dry  seasons,  being 
more  favourable  to  growth  than  is  the  condition 
of  others  that  are  light  and  porous.  The  land 
on  which  my  vegetables  are  grown  is  of  a  heavy 
nature,  and  with  a  view  of  preparing  a  site  for 
Potatos  it  was  ridged  last  autumn,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  sides  of  the  ridges  when  disturbed 
crumble  into  small  particles. 

It  may  not  be  too  late  even  now  for  those 
whose  ground  intended  for  late  varieties  is  of 
a  heavy  nature  to  form  it  into  ridges,  for  even  a 
fortnight's  exposure  to  wind  and  sun  will  aid  the 
work  of  planting  and  will  benefit  the  crop  later. 
Another  advantage  in  ridging  heavy  ground  for 
Potatos  is  that  the  ridges  may  be  left  at  the  time 
of  planting  and  thus  afford  protection  to  the 
tender  shoots  from  frost,  the  soil  meanwhile  being 
ameliorated  by  the  exposure  it  receives,  and  will 
fall  to  a  fine  state  when  levelled  down  as  the 
growth  and  season  advance. 

The  width  of  the  ridges  should  be  regulated 
according  to  the  variety  of  Potato  grown  ;  thus 
for  most  Ashleaf  varieties  I  allow  a  width  of 
three    good  spits,   or   say   27  inches,  while    for 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsiUc  for  the 
opinions  expressed  bil  his  Correspondents,) 

cucumbers     without     fertilisation. — I 

am  forwarding  by  this  post  two  unfertilised 
Cucumbers.  The  stigmatic  part  of  flower  was 
cut  from  the  ovary  before  opening.  When 
growing  early  Cucumbers  I  always  remove  the 
male  flowers  so  as  to  increase  the  fruiting 
power  of  the  plant,  as  I  have  proved  on  several 
occasions  that  fertilisation  is  only  necessary 
when  seeds  are  required.  Why  gardeners 
should  encourage  male  flowers  and  weaken  the 
plant  by  fertilisation  and  the  production  of  seeds 
when  saleable  "  fruits  "  only  are  wanted,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand.  The  Cucumbers  I  am 
sending  were  cut  from  a  plant  growing  in  a 
6-inch  pot.  G.  H.  H.  W.  [The  result  is  strictly 
analogous  to  that  in  the  coreless  apple.  Ed.] 

"black  STRIPE"  IN  TOMATOS.  —  I  have 
read  with  great  interest  the  letters  from  Mr. 
Ward  and  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  re  "  Spot "  on 
Cucumbers,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of 
service  in  contending  against  this  disease,  I 
would  like  to  give  you  my  experience  on  "  Black 
Stripe "  in  Tomatos.  For  some  years  I  have 
been  much  worried  with  this  pest  among  my 
Tomato  plants.  Starting  five  ago  with  three  or 
four  plants  it  gradually  spread  until  iu  li103  it 
affected  300  plants,  or  a  quarter  of  the  number  of 
plants  that  I  grow.  Change  of  seed,  soil,  &0.. 
made  no  difference,  the  disease  being  worse  in 
each  succeeding  year.  Thinking  that  the 
mischief  might  perhaps  lie  in  the  soil,  I 
cleaned  out  two  of  the  houses  to  a  depth  of 
3  feet,  and  filled  the  pits  with  ashes.  I  then 
put  in  good  fresh  loam,  mixed  with  mellow  cow 
manure,  but  the  plants  were  just  as  badly 
affected  as  those  grown  in  another  house  where 
merely  the  top  soil  was  removed  and  fresh 
put  in.  Things  had  got  to  this  stage  when  I 
remembered  my  experience  on  a  Blanitoba  Wheat 
farm  ^where  I  worked  for  two  seasons  for  Mr. 
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G.  A.  Middleton,  brother  to  Mr.  Peter  Middleton, 
who  was  for  many  years  gardener  at  Wynnstay, 
where  and  iinder  whom  I  served  my  apprentice- 
ship), and  that  was  the  dressing  of  seed  Wheat 
with  bluestone  or  siilphate  of  copper.  As  the 
Yankee  says,  I  figured  it  out  in  this  way,  "  If  a 
dressing  of  sulphate  of  copper  on  seed  Wheat 
would  prevent  smut  when  it  was  in  the  ear,  per- 
haps it  might  have  a  similar  effect  on  Tomatos." 
So  last  spring,  when  I  was  going  to  sow  my 
Tomatos,  I  got  a  piece  of  bluestone  about  the  size 
of  a  Walnut,  powdered  it  fine,  and  put  it  in  a 
pound  I'am  jar  half  filled  with  hot  water  to  dis- 
solve the  powder  more  readily.  After  it  had 
cooled  somewhat,  I  put  in  the  seed,  let  it  remain 
there  for  four  minutes,  then  drained  the  water 
off,  dried  the  seed,  and  sowed  it.  Now,  it  is 
remarkable  that  last  year  I  had  not  a  single 
plant  affected  with  any  kind  of  disease,  although, 
with  the  exception  just  mentioned,  the  plants  were 
grown  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  in  the 
previous  year.  Whether  this  immunity  was  due  to 
the  dressing  of  copper  sulphate  I,  of  course,  cannot 
be  positive,  but  there  is  much  to  favour  such  an 
opinion  in  the  fact  that  the  year  before  dressing 
the  seed  there  were  300  plants  affected,  while 
the  year  after  there  was  no  sign  of  disease  what- 
ever. I  am  merely  writing  this  as  a  suggestion, 
for,  as  Mr.  Ward  says,  when  one  has  invested 
one's  savings  in  a  business,  any  suggestion, 
however  simple,  that  may  help  to  get  at  the  root 
of  the  matter,  ought  to  be  thankfully  received 
and  carefully  considered  by  all  who  are  thus 
afRicted.  George  Appleton, 

MIDLAND  DAFFODIL  SOCIETY:  ALTERATION 
OF  DATE. — Having  ascertained  the  opinion  of 
some  fifty  of  the  principal  exhibitors,  a  large 
majority  of  whom  consider  the  present  a  very 
early  season,  we  have  decided  to  hold  our  Daffodil 
exhibition  at  Birmingham  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  April  18  and  19,  instead  of  the  later 
date  April  27  and  28.  Hohert  Sydenham. 

MOLES  ATTACKING  ROOTS. — We  send  you  a 
few  fruit-tree  (Paradise)  stocks  which  have  been 
gnawn  at  the  roots  by  moles.  This  is  the  first 
time  we  have  had  experience  of  their  attacking 
roots.  Perhaps  you  may  have  heard  of  such 
cases  before.  Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford.  [Is  it  not 
the  work  of  a  vole  rather  than  of  a  mole  ?  Ed.] 

EXOTIC  TREES.  —  I    have    read    with    much 
interest,   in   your  issue  of   March  25,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Porbes's   observations    on    the    timber   value  of 
exotic  trees.     The  warning  he  gives  is  timely,  and 
if  I  venture  to  make  comment  upon  the  subject 
it  is  not  from  any  doubt  as  to  its  value.     Seeing 
that  of  the  five  Coniferous  trees  which  he  cites  as 
producing   unrivalled  timber   in  this  country — 
Scots,  Corsican,  Spruce,  Silver,  and  Larch — only 
the  first  is  indigenous,  and  the  remaining  four 
are  exotic,  it  does  not  seem  to  follow  that  it  is 
vain  to  expect  good  results  from  trees  obtained 
from  the  American  continent.     Mr.  Forbes  speaks 
disparagingly  of  Thuya  gigantea,  but  has  it  ever 
received  a  fair  chance  in  this  country?     Has  it 
ever  been  grown  under  proper  forestry  conditions  H 
Personally,  I  have  only  seen  it  in  the  form  of 
arboricultural  specimens,  and  none  of  Mr.  Forbes's 
five  chosen  Conifers  produce  good  timber  results 
when  so  grown.     I  shall  not  live  to  judge  of  the 
results  from  seven  acres  which  I  planted  last  year 
with     this    Thuya ;    but   I    would    remind    Mr. 
Forbes  that  nobody  in  this  country  realised  the 
value  of  Larch  as  a  timber  producer  imtil  the 
Duke  of  Atholl  had  planted  it  very  extensively 
at  Dunkeld.     What  is  to  be  desired  is  that  we 
should  abandon  the  practice  of  dotting  our  lawns 
and  pleasure-grounds  with  isolated  specimens  of 
trees,  the   nature  of  which  is  to  grow  in  high 
forest,  and  apply  ourselves  to  testing  the  most 
promising  species  in  masses.     The  Douglas  Fir 
lias  established  its  reputation  as  a  most  valuable 
timber  tree  in   the  few  places  where  it  has  re- 
ceived    proper     sylvicultural    treatment.       Two 
species  which  I  should  like  to  see  submitted  to  a 
similar  lest  are    Pinus   monticola,    which  is  far 
superior  to  the  Weymouth  Pine  in  maintaining  a 
single  leader  and  in  resisting  storm  ;    and  Picea 
0  -ientalis,  which,  though  reputed  to  be  of  slow 
growth,  responds  to  a  moist  climate  and  cool  soil 
with  an  annual  growth  in  height  of  2  or  3  feet. 
Abies  nobilis  also  seems  to   deserve  its   specific 
Dame.     One  would  like  more  information  about 


the  quility  of  its  timber.  Cedrus' atlantica  and 
libani  we  never  see  except  as  lawn  specimens, 
but  the  quality  of  the  timber  and  rapidity  with 
which  it  is  formed  are  such  as  to  command  atten- 
tion. Abies  Nordmanniana  I  shall  deal  with  no 
more,  it  is  so  peculiarly  subject  to  parasites.  I 
have  said  no  word  about  deciduous  exotics.  We 
can  beat  all  the  rest  of  the  temperate-zone 
timber  of  that  class  if  we  resume  right  treatment 
of  our  woodlands.  Herbert  Maxivell. 

MEASUREMENTS  OF  CEDARS.— At  Campsey 
Ashe,  Suffolk,  there  are  eight  fine  Cedars  in  the 
grounds,  and  five  of  the  finest  are  in  a  group  too 
close  to  the  mansion,  and  have  fine  clean  trunks. 
The  measurements  of  the  three  finest  are  as 
follows : — 

No.  1  at  the  ground  measures  20  feet  6  inches  ;  at 
3  feet  from  ground,  20  feet ;  at  G  feet  from  ground, 
10  feet  l>  inches ;  at  l'*  feet  from  ground.  18  feet 
tt  inches ;  with  a  clean  stem  of  ly  feet  from  ground 
without  a  branch.  Total  height  of  tree  onlv  about 
4.5  feet. 

No.  2,  at  3  feet  from  ground,  IS  feet  0  inches  ;  at 
0  feet  from  ground,  16  f eet ,  G  inches.  Total  height  of 
tree  fully  100  feet. 

No.  3,  at  3  feet  from  ground,  18  feet  fi  inches  ;  at 
G  feet  from  ground,  17  feet  9  inches.  Total  height  of 
tree  fully  00  feet. 

The  five  Cedars  in  a  group  are  from  seedlings, 
but,  alas !  the  date  of  their  being  planted  is 
unknown. 

At   Bayfordbury,   Herts,    out    of    many 

specimens,  three  have  the  following  dimensions  ; — 

1.  Cedar  marked  No.  7,  girth  at  1  foot  from 
ground,  27  feet  3  inclies. 

2.  JIarked  No.  3,  at  3  feet,  19  feet  5  inches ;  at 
5  feet.  10  feet  0  inches. 

3.  Marked  No.  8,  at  3  feet,  18  feet '11  inches ;  at 
.5  feet,  19  feet  3  inches. 

All  these  Cedars  average  94  feet  in  height. 
They  were  all  planted  in  17G.5,  and  are  therefore 
140  years  old.  The  date  of  planting  is  marked  on 
a  stone  ball  at  the  base  of  each  tree.  J.  B.  [It 
is  interesting  to  add  that  seedling  Cedars  come 
up  abundantly  in  the  adjoining  lawn  and 
paths.  Ed.] 

CAMELLIAS  OUT-OF-DOORS. — We  so  seldom 
see  good  beds  of  Camellias  outside  that  I  thought 
it  would  be  interesting  to  mention  that  at  present 
(March  15)  we  have  some  fine  plants  of  C. 
nobilissima  with  several  beautiful  white  flowers 
fully  expanded,  and  a  quantity  of  buds  opening 
on  each.  Camellia  imbricata  rubra  and  C. 
Donckelaarii  are  just  showing  colour,  and  will 
soon  be  covered  with  flowers.  All  other  varieties 
are  thickly  studded  with  buds,  and  give  promise 
for  a  fine  show  of  bloom.  Surely  this  is  early  for 
outdoor  Camellias  ?  A.  C.  Smith,  Lydhurst  Gardens, 
Eayicards  Heath,  Sussex. 

RAISING  APPLE  STOCKS  FROM  CUTTINGS. — I 
am  sending  some  pieces  of  Apple  wood  for  your 
inspection.  You  will  notice  a  number  of  protu- 
berances or  aerial  roots,  which  in  the  early 
stages  closely  resemble  the  galls  caused  by 
American  blight.  It  seems  only  to  occur  in 
certain  varieties,  such  as  Marlin,  Broadlin,  Stone 
Pippin  and  Green  Pippin.  I  was  recently 
shown  some  young  trees  said  to  be  grafted  on 
the  French  Paradise  stock  with  similar  protu- 
berances on  the  stocks  only.  Amateurs  and 
cottagers  in  this  district  often  root  pieces  of 
branches  from  2  to  3  feet  in  length  cut  from 
varieties  producing  these  protuberances.  These 
cuttings  C£uickly  root  and  form  quite  strong 
trees.  They  are  headed  back  the  following 
winter  and  used  as  stocks.  Some  varieties  of 
Apples,  such  as  Golden  Noble  and  others,  do  not 
appear  to  succeed  when  grafted  on  these  stocks, 
but  I  have  seen  Warner's  King,  Bramley's 
Seedling,  Ecklinville,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Beauty 
of  Bath  and  other  varieties  doing  well  and 
bearing  excellent  crops.  Are  the  trees  produc- 
ing these  protuberances  of  different  variety 
to  the  ordinary  garden  Apple,  and  would  a  mild 
atmosphere  be  conducive  to  the  formation  of 
these  aerial  roots  ?  If  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  these  stocks  have  been  tried  with  success 
by  any  good  fruit-grower,  and  whether  found  to 
be  of  use  as  such.  Nothing  interests  amateurs 
and  cottagers  more  than  producing  their  own 
stocks  and  grafting  their  own  trees.  I  should 
also  like  to  ascertain  if  trees  grafted  on  these 


stocks  will  continue  to  fruit  for  any  length  of 
time.  As  far  as  I  can  find  locally  they  are  a 
decided  success,  and  the  trees  last  in  bearing  for 
a  considerable  period.  I  believe  Winter  Pear- 
main  also  produces  these  protuberances,  but  1 
cannot  confirm  this.  J.  0.  W.  [The  "  burr  knot," 
Apples  of  which  you  send  specimens  are  not 
uncommon.   Ed.] 

APPLE  LORD  BURGHLEY. — I  agree  with  Mr. 
Easter  concerning  its  qualities.  As  a  late  dessert- 
Apple  I  think  no  late  variety  can  approach  it  for 
flavour.  It  also  keeps  fresher  in  appearance- 
than  any  other  dessert  Apple  with  which  I  ans 
acquainted.  Court  Pendu  Plat  and  Cockle  Pippim 
are  also  very  satisfactory  late  varieties,  but  both 
are  very  much  given  to  shrivelling.  Lord' 
Burghley  does  very  well  with  us  in  Cheshire,, 
growing  strongly  and  freely  in  rather  light  soil,, 
and  it  is  a  good  cropper.  J.  Thompson,  Delamere- 
House  Gardens,  Cheshire. 

RIPERSIA  TERRESTRIS.  —  In  your  issue  of 
March  26,  1904,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  mine, 
you  state  that  the  insects  Eipersia  terrestris  were 
first  discovered  in  this  country,  near  London,  in. 
the  year  1901.  From  what  I  can  gather  it  hadi 
been  known  here  for  some  years  before  that  date-.- 
I  made  inquiries,  and  Mr.  Crump,  head-gardener 
here  for  many  years,  writes — "  I  cannot  say 
exactly  when  the  insects  were  first  discovered, 
but  I  think  quite  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  It"- 
caused  me  some  anxiety  when  I  first  discovered! 
them,  but  as  time  went  on  I  found  no  ill-eftect&' 
to  the  plants  from  their  being  there."  Geo.  A. 
Head,  The  Gardens,  Kingsdon  Manor,  Taunton,  Som^ 

MANURE  FOR  PEACH-TREES.— I  am  Surprised) 
to  learn  from  "  A  Reader  "  of  injury  being  done- 
to  Peach-trees  by  the  application  of  farmyard- 
manure  -  water.  During  the  so-called  resting 
period  the  roots  are  always  active,  though  not  to- 
the  same  extent  as  when  the  tree  is  in  full 
foliage.  Root  action  being  slow  during  th^ 
winter  mouths,  the  better  the  quality  of  matter- 
absorbed  by  the  roots  the  better  yield  of  fruit 
may  be  expected  in  the  following  summer.  Not"- 
only  that,  but  by  using  manure-water  for  the- 
border  the  soil  is  enriched  to  no  small  extent, 
and  valuable  food  is  afforded  for  the  roots  to- 
seize  on  and  benefit  by  when  the  tree  is  in  full) 
crop,  and  needing  something  more  than  "  a  light 
gravelly  soil "  could  give  to  it.  I  would  recom- 
mend the  frequent  use  of  manure-water  all  the- 
year  round,  not  only  on  medium  soils,  but  especi- 
ally on  such  a  soil  as  "A  Reader"  describes.. 
Again,  he  advises  that  manure-water  should  only 
be  given  to  a  tree  carrying  a  full  crop.  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  give  a  tree  unable  to  carry  a  fulll 
crop  special  treatment,  and  so  try  to  build  up  for- 
it  a  constitution  capable  of  bearing  the  strain  of" 
a  full  crop  the  following  year  ?  Of  course  there- 
is  always  the  possibility  of  a  misuse  being  made- 
of  manure-water.  It  should  not  be  applied  to  a- 
border  when  by  repeated  applications  the  soih 
becomes  sodden  and  soured.  One  extreme  is  as- 
bad  as  the  other.  C.  W.  Muir,  The  Horticulturat- 
College,  Swanlev. 

I  have  frequently  applied  liquid-manure- 

during  the  winter  months  to  Peach  and  other- 
fruit-trees  occupying  walls  having  south,  west, 
and  east  aspects,  in  preference  to  allowing- 
the  valuable  liquid  to  overflow  from  the  tank 
into  the  river  close  by,  and  with  the  best^ 
results  in  the  production  of  vigorous  growth 
and  of  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit.  When, 
during  wet  weather,  the  drainings  from  the 
manure  filled  the  underground  cement  tanks^ 
to  overflowing,  two  or  three  water-tubs  were 
brought  into  use,  and  the  dark-brown  liquor  wa& 
carted  to  the  several  fruit-trees,  and  applied 
at  the  roots;  the  Peach  and  Nectarine -trees - 
receiving  an  application  first,  afterwards  the 
Apricots,  Green  Gage,  Plums,  &c.  Fruit-trees- 
cannot  be  said  to  be  absolutely  at  rest  during  the 
interval  that  elapses  between  the  shedding  of  the- 
leaves  in  autumn  and  the  buds  pushing  into- 
growth  in  spring.  They  are  therefore  capable  of 
assimilating  to  some  extent  the  nutriment  thus- 
applied,  and  benefiting  thereby.  Moreover  the 
ground  in  which  the  roots  are  growing  is  con- 
siderably enriched  by  the  manurial  properties, 
and  this  the  trees  will  benefit  by  as  soon  as  active 
growth  begins.     "  A  Reader  "  says  at  p.  139  that 
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*' such' manure- water  is  too  ricli  in.  nitrogen  for 
Peach  and  Nectarine-trees  when  in  a  dormant 
state,  that  it  is  apt  to  harm  the  fibres,  and 
.excite  the  gjrowth  of  the  tree  too  much  in  spring." 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the  way  of 
practical  fact  to  support  this  supposition^  which 
.-appears  to  me  to  be  more  imaginary  than 
real.  However,  as  a  rule,  liquid-manure  is 
scarce  in  most  gardens,  'and  the  supply  does 
mot  admit  of  its  bein^  applied  at  the  roots  of 
Peach-trees  until  the  process  of  stoning  is  com- 
5)leted,  which  is  the  "  time-honoured  "  period  for 
a,pplying  liquid-manure  at  the  roots  and  onward 
*until  the  fruits  approach  ripening.  But  it 
■does  not  follow  that  judicious  applications  at 
short  intervals  from  the  flowering  stage  up  to 
^s  well  as  after  the  stoning  of  the  fruit  would 
fiiot  result  in  even  heavier  crops  of  larger  indi- 
vidual fruits,  than  from  trees  which   had   only 


months.  Where  there  is  sufficient  tank  space 
to  store  such  drainings  until  the  trees  are  in 
active  growth,  by  all  means  reserve  the  supply  of 
liquid-manure  until  tiiat  period,  if.  W.  Ward. 

TRANSPLANTING  TREES.  —  During  the  late 
autumn,  winter,  and  until  quite  recently,  we  have 
been  busy  moving  trees  of  sufficient  weight  to 
necessitate  some  ingenuity  in  the  way  of  labour 
economy.  For  a  small  transplanting  machine  we 
improvised  the  wheels  and  wood  framework  of  a 
water-barrel  by  removing  the  tub  and  substi- 
tuting a  piece  of  strong  sacking,  which  was 
fastened  to  the  framework  at  both  ends  and 
sides.  This  formed  practically  a  sort  of  ham- 
mock, in  the  top  of  which  the  plants  or  trees  were 
placed.  During  my  early  period  at  Combe  Abbey 
there  was  much  transplanting  of  trees,  and  for  this 
purpose  I  had  a  machine  especially  constructed. 


ropes  then  wound  sufficiently  to  admit  of  the 
tree  being  carried  to  its  new  quarters.  A  machine 
of  this  kind  is  always  useful  about  an  estate 
where  heavy  weights,  such  as  stone,  have  often 
to  be  shifted.  Tree  lifters  are  often  required, 
and  ought  to  form  part  of  every  large  garden 
equipment.    W.  Miller,  Berkswell,  Warwickshire. 


THE    ROSARY, 

PRUNING  EOSES. 
This  is  an  operation  thoiiglit  by  the  novice  to 
be  involved  in  much  mystery.  An  hour's  practical 
instruction  by  a  competent  operator,  with  a  little 
explanation  of  the  reason  why,  would  show 
that  the  mystery  is  imaginary.  Such  instruction 
is  not  to  be  had  by  everybody,  and  then  the  best 


Fig. 
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%een  watered  with  liqviid-manure  at  short  inter- 
■vals  after  the  stoning  of  the  fruit.  Any  grower 
■of  Peach  -  trees  can  test  the  efficacy  of  this 
statement  for  himself  by  adopting  this  plan  now 
the  trees  are  in  flower.  A  reader  says  that 
•■'  liquid-manure  should  only  be  applied  after  the 
stoning  is  completed,  and  then  only  if  the  tree 
is  carrying  a  full  crop  of  fruit."  Why  should 
not  a  tree  carrying  only  a  light  crop  be  given 
the  same  encouragement  to  ripen  a  satisfactory 
■crop  as  that  accorded  to  the  tree  carrying  a  full 
-one  ?  True,  the  latter  requires  generous  feeding 
at  the  roots  to  enable  it  to  swell  the  numerous 
individual  fruits  constituting  a  "full  crop"  ;  Imt 
the  same  generous  treatment  afforded  the  tree 
-carrying  a  light  crop  will  result  in  the  production 
-of  much  larger  and  finer  fruit  than  would  other- 
wise bo  secured.  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  it  is  only  when  the  liquid-manure,  i.e., 
the  drainings  from  manm-e-heaps,  would  be  othor- 
■tvise  wasted  that  I  advocate  its  uso  on  fruit- 
tfcorders    diuing    the    late    autiunu    and  winter 


I  obtained  the  idea  from  a  figure  by  the  late  Mr. 
McNab,  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens. 
This  I  showed  to  a  local  wheelwright,  and  asked 
him  if  he  could  construct  a  machine  after  that 
pattern,  calculated  to  lift  trees  of  from  5  to 
18  cwt.  in  weight ;  this  he  accomplished  most 
successfully.  There  was  no  axle,  a  pair  of  strong- 
arms  being  securely  fixed  upon  the  side  pieces  of 
the  wooden  frame,  and  upon  these  the  wheels 
worked.  The  framework  at  the  end  next  to  the 
handles  was  permanently  fixed,  but  the  tie-piece 
at  the  opposite  end  wa«  made  so  that  it  could  be 
removed.  Two  pairs  of  portable  rollers,  each 
about  5  inches  in  diameter,  were  placed  on 
the  framework,  two  at  either  end.  When  the 
tree  was  ready  for  removal  the  two  rollers  and 
the  portable  tie  -  piece  were  lifted  off  and  the 
machine  placed  so  that  the  tree  was  within  the 
framework.  A  couple  of  strong  ropes  wore  carried 
beneath  the  bole  of  the  tree  and  fastened  to  the 
rollers  at  either  end.  Iron  handspikes  were  next 
placed  in  holes  provided  iu  the  rollers,  and  the 


thing  for  the  would-be  pruner  to  do  is  to  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  from  books  why  so  apparently 
an  unnatural  a  procedure  is  recommended.  In 
pruning  he  must  remember  that  the  knife  is 
used  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kose  bush,  but  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  grower,  which  are  often 
at  variance  with  the  natural  requirements  of  the 
plant.  The  National  Rose  Society  has  issued  an 
excellent  little  treatise  on  the  subject,  which  we 
strongly  commend  to  amateur  rosarians.  The  illus- 
trations are  most  serviceable.  An  ali^habetical 
list  of  varieties  is  given,  and  reference  is  made  in 
each  ease  to  the  appropriate  time  and  method  of 
pruning.  The  "Hand-book  on  Pruning  Roses" 
is  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  National 
Rose  Society.  Outsiders  must  seek  the  inter- 
vention of  a  member  if  they  desire  to  secure  a 
copy,  as  no  doubt  many  will  do,  i»nd  should 
make  application  (enclosing  'Js.  Gd.)  to  tho 
Hon.  Secretary,  E.  Mawley,  Esq.,  Rosebank, 
Berkhampsted, 
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SOCIEXIES. 


THE   EOYAL    HORTICULTUEAL. 

March  28. — On  the  occasion  of  the  usual  fortnightly 
meeting  held  on  the  above  date  in  the  Halljat  Vincent 
Sqnare,  "Westminster,  there  was  a  beautiful  display  of 
interesting  exhibits. 

Orchids  again  constituted  an  important^feature,  and 
awards  recommended  by  the  Orchid  Committee  to 
novelties  includetl  eight  Awards  of  Merit  and  one 
Botanical  Certificate. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  a  First-class 
Certificate  to  a  supposed  new  species  of  Crinum 
(C.  Rattrayii)  from  Uganda ;  also  three  Awards  of 
Merit  to  other  plants. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  made  no 
award  to  a  novelty. 

At  the  Scientific  Committee  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion was  held  on  the  question  of  the  degeneration  of 
varieties,  a  report  of  which  will  be  given  in  our  next 
issue.     See  also  p.  200. 

In  the  afternoon  a  large  number  of  new  Fellows 
W€r3  elected  to  the  privileges  of  the  Society,  and  a 
paper  on  "Bananas/'  by  Mr.  Frank  Pink,  was  read 
by  the  Secretary,  Rev.  AV.  "Wilk-s,  M.A. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  AV.  Marshall,  Esq.  (Chairman),  and  Messrs. 
Geo.  Nicholson,  J.  Green,  C.  J.  Salter,  C.  Blick,  J.  F. 
McLeod,  AV.  Cuthbertson,  C.  R.  Fielder,  Chas.  Dixon, 
"W.  Bain,  H.  J.  Cutbush.  C.  E.  Pearson,  E.  H,  Jenkins, 
H.  J.  Jones,  W.  G.  Baker,  Geo.  Gordon,  W.  Howe, 
T.  Jennings,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  R.  0.  Notcutt,  Geo. 
i*&ul,  R.  AVilson  Ker,  and  "W.  P.  Thomson. 

A  very  fine  variety  of  Anthurium  Rothschildianum, 
and  named  rotunditiorum,  was  shown  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bt.  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Bain),  the  spathe  being 
much  broader  than  usual,  and  very  prettily  spotted. 

From  Sir  W.  Plowden's  garden,  Aston  Rowant 
House,  Oxfordsliire  (gr..  Jlr.  "\V.  H.  Clarke),  were 
shown  flowers  of  Sweet  Peas.  These  early-flowering 
sorts  have  been  obtained  by  crossing  varieties  received 
from  Algiers  with  others  grown  in  this  country.  The 
early-flowering  habit  of  the  varieties  from  Algiers  has 
been  remarked  upon  in  these  columns  already. 

Mr.  Geo.  Moint,  Canterbury,  Kent,  again  showed  a 
beautiful  display  of  cut  Roses.  The  group,  although 
more  extensive,  was  similar  to  those  presented  by  this 
grower  at  the  two  previous  exhibitions  at  the  Hall. 
The  varieties  staged  were  Catherine  Mermet,  Captain 
Hayward,  Mrs.  John  Laiug,  and  Mrs.  C.  Sharman 
Crawford  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Mrs.  Rolles  Hoare,  "West  Grinstead  Park  (gr.,  Mr. 
Smith),  presented  baskets  of  Violets,  one  of  which  had 
flowers  of  a  pale  bronze  colour  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  had  a  wide  range  of  plants.  One  group  con- 
taiued  standard  plants  of  Pyrus  Mains  Scheideckeri 
flowering  profusely,  also  Corylopsis  spicata,  C.  pauci- 
folii.  Hydrangea  Hortensia  rosea,  &c.  ;  Primula  x 
kcwensis.  Rhododendron  Veitchii,  Crowea  angustifolia 
(see  Awards),  Clerodendron  myrmecophilum,  a  new 
species,  figured  in  Gardeners  Ckronicie,  April  0,  11)04, 
p.  237,  &c. 

Messrs.  J.  Ambro9E&  SON,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  showed 
Carnations,  Roses,  Narcissus,  and  other  flowers. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton,  filled  a  side  table  with  a  display  of  green- 
house plants.  Gardenias,  Borouias,  Roses.  Clematis, 
Ferns,  Astilbe  (Spirrea),  &c.  A  batch  of  Rose  Crim- 
son Rambler  occupied  the  centre  of  the  display. 

Mr.  CiiAS.  Turner,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  put 
up  a  group  of  pot-plants  of  "Malmaison"  Carnations. 
There  were  several  named  forms^Princess  May  (of 
deeper  colour  than  the  type).  Princess  of  "Wales,  Lady 
Rose,  &c. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield  Nurseries, 
Enfield,  exhibited  a  number  of  Carnation  flowers. 

Mr.  Kemp,  gr.  to  "Wilberforce  BRYA^•T,  Esq., 
Stoke  Park.  Sl<«ugh,  brought  half-a-dozen  plants  of 
Hippeastrums  (Amaryllis). 

Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  again 
showed  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  Cineraria  flowers 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Son,  Forest  Hill,  London, 
displayed  a  number  of  well-flowered  plants  of  Clivias 
(Imantophyllums). 

Two  good  displays  of  Cyclamen  were  shown,  the  one 
by  Mr.  John   SIay,  Gordon  Nursery,  St.  Margaret's, 


Twickenham,  and  the  other  by  the^ST.  George's  Nur" 
sery  Co.,  Han  well.  Mr.  May  filled  two  tables 
in  the  annexe  with  well-grown  plants  carrying  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers  of  good  form  and  of  excellent  colours 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

The  plants  from  theST.  George's  Nursery  Company, 
Hanwell,  was  an  object-lesson  in  good  culture,  the 
plants  being  sturdy,  fieely  flowered,  and  of  the  best 
type  with  regard  to  colours  and  form  of  flowers.  A 
number  of  the  plants  represented  the  "Papilio"  strain 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

FORCED    SHRUBS. 

Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  Middlesex, 
furnished  the  concert  platform  ^with  forced  shrubs, 
interspersed  with  Palms  and  Ferns.  Included  was  a 
white  form  of  Dicentra  [Dielytra]  spectabilis,  also  Rho- 
dora  canadensis,  the  latter  much  resembling  an  Azalea. 
Japanese  Maples  enhanced  the  effect  with  their 
beautiful  foliage  (Silver  Flora'Medal). 

Messrs.  B.  S.  AVilliams  &  SoN,VX^pper  HoUoway, 
London,  N.,  put  up  an  excellent^ group  of  forced 
shrubs,  haWng  Lilacs,  Gueldres  Roses,  standard  trained 
plants  of  Prunus  and  Pyrus  species,'_&c.,  using  Azaleas 
as  a  groundwork.  The  plants  were  staged^to  the  best 
advantage,  and  the  group  was  much*  admired  for  its  . 
general  effect  (Silver-gilt  Banksian^Medal). 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond^Nurseries,  Richmond, 
put  up  a  group  of  forced  hardy  ^flowering  shrubs — 
Azaleas, Clematis,  Lilacs,  Viburnum'Sieboldi,  Gueldres 
Roses,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbusii  k  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries, 
Highgate,  N.,  displayed  a  large  group  of  forced  shrubs. 
The  effect  produced  was  pleasing,  bright,  and  showy. 
It  included  the  usual  members  used  for  forcing,  such 
as  Azaleas,  Magnolias,  Labui'nums,  Lilacs,  Spirjeas, 
&c.  Messrs.  Cutbush  also  showed  Boronias  and 
Ericas,  including  types  of  E.  "Willmoreana,  the  best  of 
these  being  E.  AV.  grandiflora.  The  same  firm  also 
brought  Carnations,  and  an  extensive  collection  of 
alpine  plants  similar  to  those  displayed  by  them  at  the 
last  meeting  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had 
a  small  group  containing  many  interesting  plants,  such 
as  Actinidia  Kolomikta,  Corokia  buddlioides,  Deutzia 
kalmiasflora,  an  excellent  specimen  of  Andromeda 
japonica,  plants  in  flower  of  Lobelia  nicotianwfolia,  kc. 
On  one  of  the  centre  taljles  Messrs.  Paul  displayed  a 
new  Tea  Rose  named  AVarrior.  The  plants  were 
carrying  numerous  buds,  which  develop  into  moderate- 
sized  blooms  of  a  brilliant  rose  colour,  with  a  darker  base 
to  the  flower  (SiWer  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Thos.  Cripi'S  &  Son,  Tunbridge  "Wells 
Nurseries,  Kent,  arranged  a  semicircular  group  of 
plants,  comprised  mainly  of  fancy  IMaples.  "Well- 
flowered  plants  of  Rondeletia  cordata  were  interspersed 
throughout  the  group,  which  was  finished  off  by  an 
edging  of  small  plants  of  Hypericum  Moserianum 
tricolor  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

ALPINE  PLANTS. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston.  Kent,  put  up  a  group  of 
alpine  and  hardy  plants,  Lathrwa  purpurea  was 
flowering  well  in  a  pan.  Tecophilsea  c\anocrocus  was 
also  noticed  in  flower,  the  beautiful  blue  of  the  petals 
reminding  us  of  the  Gentians. 

E.  A.  HambrO.  Esq.,  Hayes  Place,  Hayes,  Kent  (gr., 
Mr.  J.  Grandfield),  showed  a  choice  collection  of  alpine 
plants  in  pots,  most  of  them  being  in  flower  and  of 
exceedingly  good  growth  (SilverFloraPMedal). 

Messrs.  R.  "Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Nurseries, 
Colchester,  brought  alpine  plants.  Gerbera  Jamesoni 
was  noticed  in  flower,  also  a  good  form  of  Viola 
cornuta  named  "Papilio." 

Mr.  H.  C.  PuLHAM,  Elsenham,  Essex,  set  up  a  small 
portion  of  a  rock-garden,  planting  suitable  subjects  iu 
a  natural  manner. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  had  several 
boxes  of  alpine  plants,  with  shrubs,  kc,  at  the  back. 
Included  among  the  latter  were  several  well-flowered 
plants  of  Choisya  ternata.  Daphne  Mezereum  was  also 
shown  well  in  this  exhibit. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere,  Knutford,  Cheshire, 
showed  a  small  collection  of  alpine  plants  (Bronze 
Banksian  Medal). 

Mestrs.  G.  Jackman&  Son,  AVoking  Nursery,  Surrey, 
brought  many  interesting  alpine  plants,  including  the 
curious  Arisarum  proboscoideum.  Double  -  flowered 
coloured  Primroses  were  a  feature  in  this  collection. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Upton,  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery, 
Guildford,  staged  a  group  of  alpine  plants.  "We 
noticed  the  beautiful  Sanguinaria  canadensis  in  flower. 
Anemone  fulgens  was  also  good  in  this  exliibit  (Bronze 
Flora  Medal). 


Messrs.  J."  Peed  &  Son,  "West  Norwood,  London-, 
showed  alpine  plants  in  pans  and  boxes. 

Messrs.  Gilbert  k  Son,  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lincoln- 
shire, had  a  fancy  stand  filled  with  Anemones,  the- 
display  being  very  fine.  The  dark  scarlet  of  A.  fulgens. 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  blue  flower  of  the  St. 
Brigid  type  :  A.  Pulsatilla  was  very  fine  (Silves 
Banksian  Medal). 

Awards. 

Crinuvi  Rattrayii, — This  supposed  new  species, 
closely  allied  to  C  giganteum,  was  shown  in  flower 
by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  (gr.,  Mr.  Bain).  It  was- 
introduced  from  Uganda  by  aiajor  H.  B.  Rattray, 
then  of  the  King's  African  Rifles  at  Entebbe,  who  had" 
bulbs  growing  in  his  garden  there.  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
James  O'Brien,  dated  November  1,  1902,  Major- 
Rattray  stated  that  the  species  is  a  garden  plant  only 
in  the  Entebbe  district,  but  that  it  is  indigenous  at  Lake- 
Albert.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  distinct,  as  shown  on. 
Tuesday,  tlie  leaves,  which  are  about  2  feet  long  and 
0  inches  across  at  the  widest  portion,  being  much  more 
erect  than  those  of  most  species  of  Crinum.  The- 
umbel  was  2^  to  3  feet  high,  and  consisted  of  seven 
pure  white  flowers  with  broad  segments  which  recurve 
very  little,  if  at  all,  but  have  a  form  somewhat  like  that- 
of  a  Tulip.  The  filaments  are  also  pure  white,  and  the 
anthers  of  deep  brown  colour.  This  inflorescence  is- 
the  second  produced  by  the  plant  this  season  (First- 
class  Certificate). 

Crowea  anfjustifolia.  —  This  is  an  old  Rutaceous- 
hard-wooded  greenhouse  plant  from  Australia,  having, 
sessile,  very  narrow  leaves,  and  solitary  axillary  flowerw 
i-inch  across  and  reddish-pink  in  colour.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  (Award  of  Merit). 

Erica  Willntorcana  prandi^tfora. — A  variety  of  this 
popular  hybrid  Heath,  having  much  larger  flowers  thaii 
those  of  the  type,  but  of  the  same  attractive  colour. 
Shown  bv  Messrs.  "W.  Cutbush  &  SONS  (Award  of 
Merit). 

Tree  Carnation  '' Flanuneio.'' — A  variety  with  deep 
red-coloured  flowers  of  good  form,  and  possessing  non- 
bursting  calyces.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Ambrose  &  Sox: 
(Award  of  Merit.) 

Orchid  Committee. 

Presiut:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  in  the  chair ;  antS 
Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hou.  sec),  De  B.  Crawshay^ 
Francis  "Welleslev,  Jeremiah  Colman,  R.  G.  Thwaites, 
R.  Brooman -White,  "W.  Cobt),  Harry  J.  Veitch,  "W.  H, 
Young,  W.  Boxall,  W.  H.  "White,  J.  Charlesworth, 
J.  Douglas,  T.  "W.  Bond,  H.  J.  Chapman,  H.  T.  Pitt, 
Harold  Morris,  H.  A.  Tracy,  N.  C.  Cookson,  H.  Bal- 
lantine,  F.  "W.  Asliton,  V.  Sander,  and  "W.  A.  Bilney. 

Baron  Sir  H.  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham  (gr.,  Mr. 
H.  Ballantine),  was  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal 
for  a  fine  group,  the  centre  of  which  was  composed  of 
rare  Odontoglossums,  including  the  purple-ldotched 
O.  Pescatorei  Veitchianum  and  O.  P.  Schmderianum  ;. 
O.  X  elegans,  the  rare  O.  Schillerianum,  O.  x  Cora- 
dinei,  O.  x  Wilckeanum,  O.  x  Adrianre  varieties,  and 
some  fine  forms  of  O.  crispum.  At  each  end  were- 
selections  of  the  best  Dendrobiums,  including  Dendro- 
biura  nobile  album  and  the  fine  D.  n.  Schroderianum, 
white  tipped  with  pink,  and  with  claret  -  coloured 
centre.  Other  remarkably  well-flowered  kinds  were 
forms  of  D.  x  splendidissimum,  D.  x  dellense,  &c. 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  "Wylam  (gr., 
Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman*,  was  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal  for  a  groupof  rare  Odontoglossums,  three  of  which 
secured  Awards  of  Merit  (see  Awards).  Among  them 
were  several  finely-coloiured  Odontoglossum  x  arden- 
tissimum,  several  grand  examples  of  O.  Pescatorei,  one 
being  the  pure  white  form  ;  good  O.  crispum,  including 
the  spotted  varieties  Amy,  Sibyl,  xanthotes,  and  tesel- 
latum ;  O.  triumphans  latisepalum,  O.  x  Coradines 
roseficldiense,  and  other  good  Odontoglossums  ;  severai 
hybrid  Lcelio-Cattleyas,  Cypripedium  x  Schofieldi- 
anum  superbum,  Dendrobium  x  Sibyl  and  D.  x  Cybele 
Oakwood  variety,  the  latter  having  purple  lines  on  the 
lower  sepals  like  D.  nobile  burfordiense. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr.,  ISLr. 
H.  T.  Thurgood),  secured  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  for 
a  specially  interesting  group  composed  almost  entirely 
of  species  and  fine  varieties,  witli  but  few  hybrids.  The 
large-flowered  Cattleyas  were  well  represented  by  fine 
forms  of  C.  Triante,  the  best  of  which  was  C.  T.  *'Oui- 
King,"  a  large  and  finely  shaped  rose-coloured  flower 
with  claret- coloured  front  to  the  lip  and  a  distinct 
feather  of  the  same  colour  on  the  petals.  The  showy 
Odontoglossums  included  good  O.  crispum,  O.  Pesca- 
torei, O.  Hallii,  O.  Harryanura,  and  others.     One-  of 
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the  finest  \ia?  tie  pure  white  O.  crispum  xanthotes 
"Snow  Queen,"  having  a  few  orange-coloured  spots,  and 
which  had  previously  secured  an  award.  The  front  of 
the  group  was  bright  with  yellow  Oncidium  concolur 
and  scarlet  Sophronitis,  and  there  was  a  varied  selec- 
tion of  good  Cypripediunis,  Jliltonia  Koezlii,  Epi- 
phronitis  x  Veitchii,  &e. 

Messrs.  Sander  k  Sons.  St.  Albans,  were  awarded 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  good  group,  in  which 
were  several  very  fine  Odontoglossums,  the  best  being 
O.  crispum  Milky  AVay,  a  large  rose-tinted  flower  with 
distinct  reddish  blotchinga  on  the  sepals,  Ihe  petals 
having  two-thirds  of  the  central  area  densely  spotted 
witli  small  red-brown  spots.  Others  noted  were 
Odontoglossum  x  elegans,  Ccelogyne  spcciosa  alba,  a 
large  specimen  of  Dendrobium  densiflorum,  several 
good  hybrid  I'haius,  finely-coloured  Ljelio-Cattleya  x 
bletchleyensis,  &c. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  k  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  fine 
group,  principally  hybrids.  Among  the  ijest  were 
Cattleya  x  Empress  Frederick  variety  aurea,  a  fine 
rose-coloured  flower,  the  labellum,  except  the  rose 
margin,  being  of  a  rich  orange  tint  ;  Ljelio-Cattleya  x 
Veronique  {L.  x  cinnabrosa  x  C.  Mendeli).  a  pretty 
cream-white  flower  with  rose  markings  on  the  lip ; 
L.-C.  X  Dominiana,  L.-C.  x  Mercia,  L.-C.  x  callisto- 
glossa,  L.-C.  Haroldiana,  some  fine  forms  of  Cattleya 
x  Enid,  and  other  hybrids.  The  Odontoglossums 
were  represented  by  good  O.  crispum,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  being  O.  c.  Lady  Molly,  a  good  white 
flower  with  brown  blotches  on  the  petal?,  the  bases  of 
each  of  which  displayed  yellow  ground  colour,  with 
dark  lines  in  imitation  of  the  crest  of  the  lip.  Among 
the  hybrid  Odontoglossums  the  most  interesting  was 
O.  x  Lairessei  Heaton  variety  (Edwardi  x  Cer- 
vantesii  rosenm).  The  branched  spike  had  flowers 
rather  larger  than  those  of  O.  Edwardi,  of  a  pale  rose- 
Iiink  with  heavy  markings  of  dark  purple  on  the  inner 
parts  of  the  segments. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  staged  a  group 
made  up  of  varieties  of  Cattleya  Triana?,  C.  Schroderie, 
C.  Schilleriana.  Cypripedium  x  Winnianum,  and 
other  Cypripediums ;  Miltonia  X  Bleuana,  Dendro- 
bium X  Sib^l,  D.  X  rubcns,  kc.  ;  and  a  pretty  rose- 
tinted  form  of  Mormodes  buccinator. 

F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park,  Barnet  (gr.,  Mr. 
Parr),  sent  Odontoglossum  x  elegans  Trent  Park 
variety,  a  good,  large  flower. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Tract,  Twickenham,  showed  Cypripe- 
dium X  Wormsia?  (Charlesworthii  x  villosuni),  a  large 
flower  with  fine  rose-coloured  dorsal  sepal. 

Mr.  H.  Wh,\telet,  Kenilworth,  showed  Odonto- 
glossum crispum  Mabel  AVhatcley,  a  remarkably  finely- 
blotched  flower  which  had  previously  secured  au  Award 
of  Merit. 

M.  Chas.  Vuylsteke,  Loochristy,  Ghent,  staged  a 
small  collection  of  hybrid  Odontoglossums. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Prince  Leopold,  from 
Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  "Wylam  {gr  , 
Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman).— A  very  pretty  and  distinct 
variety  with  French-white  flowers  beautifully  spotted 
with  red-brown,  the  sepals  having  large  blotches,  and 
the  petals  clusters  of  many  smaller  spots.  The  flower, 
which  is  round  and  with  broad  segments,  has  fringed 
petals  and  lip.  It  was  fiist  shown  by  Messrs.  Sander 
at  the  Ghent  Quinquennial  Exhibition. 

Odonior/lossuni  x  ardcntissimum  "  Doris,"  from 
Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.— A  fine  flower  of  the  same 
general  features  as  the  form  originally  Certificated, 
the  greater  part  of  the  flower  being  purplisli-crimson, 

Odontoglossum  X  ardent issimura  Scbt/l,  from  Nobman 
C.  COOKSON,  Esq.— Flowers  of  the  laigest  of  its  class  ; 
white,  evenly  spotted  with  conspicuous  purplish- 
crimson  spots. 

Odontoglossum  x  Adriajia  nuretwi,  from  Baron 
Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham  (gr.,  Mr.  Ballantine).— A 
very  fine  variety  witli  light  yellow  ground  colour, 
spotted  with  re<l-brown. 

Cologijnc  Ltncrtnceana, from  Sir  Tbevok  Lawhence, 
Bart.,  Burford  (gr.,  Mr.  "\V.  H.  White).— A  largc- 
flowerod  species  of  the  group  Filiferae,  and  allied  to  C. 
speciosa  and  C.  Micholitziana.  Sepals  broad,  yellowish, 
petals  narrow,  tinged  with  brown  ;  li\)  yellowish  at  the 
base  and  side  lobes,  and  bearing  ridges  of  brown 
jjapilhe.     Front  of  lip  pure  white. 

Cnlogtmc  spccios'i  ulhti,  from  Messrs.  Sander  k 
Sons,  St.  Albans.—  In  this  the  brown  colour  usually 
seen  in  the  species  is  supprest-ed.  Sepals  and  petals 
yellowish  ;  lip  white  with  a  salmon-coloured  base. 


Dendrobium  x  Hniiu-ondifV  (splendidissimum  x 
Findlayanum),  from  Mrs.  Hatwood,  "Woodhatch, 
Reigate  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter). — Flowers  large  like  that 
of  D.  X  splendidissimum,  but  with  a  rich  orange 
labellum  with  chocolate  base,  and  much  resembling 
those  of  a  ver3'  large  D.  x  Schneiderianum. 

Odontoglossum  x  ardcntissimutii  "" Lavms,^'  from 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  —  A  pretty 
flower,  white  tinged  witli  purple  at  the  back  and 
heavily  marked  with  purple.  Another  pretty  variety 
named  "Melo"'  was  also  thown. 

Botanical  Certificate. 
Dendrobium  moniliformc  (japonicum),  from  Messrs. 
"Wm.  Cutbvsh  &  Sons,  Highgate  Nurseries.  The 
well-known  dwarf  Japanese  Dendrobium  with  white 
flowers.  Messrs.  Cutbush  state  that  it  thrives  out- 
doors as  a  hardy  plant  in  shady  and  very  sheltered 
situations. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  H.  B.  May  (Chairman),  and  Messrs. 
G.  H.  Engleheart,  E.  Wiilmott,  T.  Eugene  Bourne, 
Chas.  T.'Digby,  E.  A.  Bowles,  AV.  Poupart,  Jas. 
Walker,  W.  M.  Copeland,  J.  Pope,  G.  Eeuthe,  J.  D. 
Pearson,  P.  R.  Barr,  R.  Sydenham,  W.  T.  Ware,  G. 
S.  Titheradge,  S.  Kingsmill,  K.  W.  AVallace,  C.  H. 
Curtis. 

AVhat  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  exhibition  of 
Narcissi  this  season  brought  several  good  collections 
from  the  leading  growers,  most  of  the  flowers  having 
been  grown  under  glass-,  excepting  probably  the 
collections  from  Penzance  and  Ireland. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  had  a  repre- 
sentative collection,  including  such  fine  varieties  as 
Mdme.  de  Graaff,  Maxinius,  Gloria  Mundi,  Dandy  Dick, 
one  of  the  incomparabilis  group  with  lichly-coloured 
cup  ;  M.  J.  Berkeley,  Weardale  Perfection,  and  others. 
Among  the  newer  kinds  were  Salmonetta,  with  salmon- 
stained  crown  ;  Apricot,  a  trumpet  variety  with 
apricot  tone  ;  Bridal  Veil,  a  pretty  drooping  white 
flower  ;  Brilliant  (incomparabilis),  with  long  orange- 
scarlet  cup  and  crown  ;  Duke  of  Bedford,  a  fine  bicolor  ; 
Maggit  May,  Lucifer,  King  Alfred,  Peter  Barr,  White 
Queen,  and  others  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Several  handsome  vases  of  a  rich  yellow  self  Ajax 
came  from  the  raiser,  I\Ir.  Kendall,  Newton  Popple- 
ford,  Devon.  It  is  a  noble  sort,  fine  in  colour  and 
suggesting  as  it  were  a  goud  ideal  for  future  operations. 

Messrs.  Ambrose  k  Son,  Cheshunt,  set  up  a  large 
group,  chiefly  of  Emperor,  Barri  conspicuus,  Horsefieldi, 
and  others,  in  market-like  bunches  and  in  other  ways. 

From  Ireland  came  a  new  exhibitor  in  the  person  of 
Sir  J.  GORE-BooTU,  Bt.,  Lissadale,  co.  Sligo.  Some  of 
the  varieties  were  exhibited  in  especially  good  con- 
dition. That  of  Stella  superba,  for  instance,  we  have 
never  seen  so  fine.  Others  were  C.  J.  Backhouse, 
Minnie  Hume  (a  pretty  sort).  Seagull  (with  j-ellow 
cup),  and  Albatross  (with  richly -coloured  orange  cup). 
These  two,  so  beautiful  and  distinct,  came  from 
the  same  seed-pod.  Incomiiarabilis  Beauty,  Victoria, 
M.  J.  Berkeley  (very  rich  in  colour)  were  shown  in 
excellent  form  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

From  Birmingham  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  brought 
esamplesof  Narcissi  grown  in  the  cocoa-fibre  prejiaration 
and  in  bowls,  together  with  a  large  array  of  good 
varieties.  Empress  Victoria,  Golden  Spur  were  all 
noted  in  the  fibre  prejtaration,  t!ie  flowers  being  good 
in  every  way.  Catherine  Spurrell,  Glory  of  Leiden, 
Stella  superba,  King  Alfred,  and  Golden  Bell,  a  rich 
yellow  Ajax  kind,  were  also  good.  A  set  of  the 
fragrant  polyanthus  kinds  made  a  margin  to  the 
entire  group. 

From  Rosemorran,  Gulval,  Penzance,  Mr.  Chas. 
Dawson  brought  many  exquisite  sorts,  arranged,  not 
in  the  oft-repeated  crowded  bunches  of  which  one 
soon  tires,  but  in  the  much  more  artistic  way  of  twos 
or  threes,  when  every  flower  is  seen  at  its  best.  AVe 
much  admired  this  set  of  novel  and  choice  varieties. 
Note  was  made  of  Homespim,  a  refined  Sir  Watkin 
with  a  somewliat  similar  tone  to  that  of  Frank  Miles, 
in  which  the  roundly  ovate  segments  stood  out  in 
perfect  form.  Red  Eagle,  with  flat,  inch-wide,  flame- 
red  cup  ;  Mermaid,  of  the  White  Queen  type  ;  Horace, 
perhaps  the  finest  poeticus  yet  seen  ;  Pilgrim,  a  fine 
white  Lecdsii,  with  a  large  lemon  cup  ;  Phantom,  a  big 
improved  bicolor  grandis  ;  Firebrand,  with  an  intensely 
coloured  cup  richl_v  coloured  to  its  very  base ;  Gleam, 
a  good  poeticus  ;  and  Sea  King,  a  sort  of  white  giant 
Johnstoni,  are  some  of  those  in  this  group  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

Miss  CruBiE,  Lismorc,  Ireland,  had  a  large  array  nf 
made-up  bunches  ;  the   blossoms,    obvioiisly  froin  thu 


open  ground,  had  suffered  from  storms.  Michael 
Foster,  Queen  Bess,  C.  J.  Backhouse,  Sir  Watkin, 
Maximus,  the  double  Cernuus,  and  King  Alfred,  were 
among  those  noted  in  this  group. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  also  staged  Daffodils 
in  many  kinds,  and  we  noted  Fairy  Queen,  C.  J. 
Backhouse,  Glory  of  Leiden,  Mrs.  Walter  Ware,  kc  , 
among  the  numerous  varieties  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Award    of   Merit. 

Narcissus  Lecdsii  Ariadne.— Thi^  beautiful  variety 
may  be  regarded  as  a  much-improved  Minnie  Hume, 
with  large,  somewhat  flatter,  more  spreading  crown, 
which  is  about  H  inch  across,  and  prettily  frilled 
near  the  margin  :  white,  and  possessing  much  elegance. 
These  Leedsii  forms  are  very  pleasing  when  seen 
without  spot  or  blemish.     From  Messrs.  Barr  &  SONS. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Prestnt:  A.  H.  Pearsun,  in  the  chair ;  and  Messrs. 
O.  Thomas,  C.  Foster,  J.  Jatiues,  J.  Willard,  F.  Q. 
Lane,  H.  J.  Wright,  H.  Parr,  A.  Dean,  S.  Mortimer, 
Ed.  Beckett,  Jos.  Cheal,  Jno.  Lyne,  and  Geo.  Reynolds. 

Several  seedling  varieties  of  Apples  were  submitted 
to  the  Committee,  but  none  was  given  an  award. 
"Crawley  Reiuette,"  a  fruit  of  rather  more  than 
average  size  and  of  good  appearance,  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  who  had 
also  "  Buxted  Favourite,"  a  very  bright-looking  Apple, 
of  moderate  flavour. 

Mr.  Robert  Fenn,  Sulhampstead,  Reading,  exhibited 
the  variety  "Pay  the  Rent,"'  large  yellow-coloured 
fruits  much  marked  with  small  lussety  spots.  Fruits 
of  the  well-known  Sturmer  Pippin  were  shown  by  Mr. 
J.  Crook,  Forde  Abbey  (iardens,  Chard. 

English-grown  fruits  of  Newtown  Pippin  came  from 
H.  H.  Raschen.  Esq.,  Sidcup,  Kent;  and  American- 
grown  fruits  of  the  same  variety  from  Mr.  A.  Dean. 

Several  fruits  of  "  Stone  "  or  Cluster  Golden  Pippin 
were  shown  from  Lord  Ilchester's  garden  at  Holland 
House,  Kensington  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  Dixon).  These  small, 
exceedingly  hard,  yellow-coloured  fruits,  freely  marked 
with  russet,  were  gathered  from  trees  more  than 
150  years  old. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  k  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  staged  nineteen  baskets  of  Apples.  Several 
of  the  varieties  shown  have  been  distributed  by  Messrs. 
Cheal,  including  Atalanta,  Paroquet.  Armorel,  and 
Crawley  Reinette.  The  last-named  variety  is  said  to 
be  a  prolific  cropper,  and  is  recommended  for  cultiva- 
tion for  market  supply,  but  the  flavour  is  only 
moderate  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

Mr.  E.  W.  Caddh'K,  Caradoc,  Ross.  Herefordshire 
(gr.,  Mr.  M.  Roe),  staged  thirty-two  dishes  of  Apples. 
They  were  a  meritorious  lot,  an<l  had  been  kept  in  an 
almost  perfect  condition,  the  fruit  showing  scarcely 
any  signs  of  shrivelling  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Excellent  bulbs  of  Onion  Ailsa  Craig  were  shown 
from  Sir  Henry  Peto's  garden,  Chedington  Court, 
Crewkerue,  Somerset  (gr.,  H.  Birkenshaw).  The 
seeds  were  sown  on  February  4,  1901,  and  were 
planted  out-of-doors  later  in  the  season,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  Calendar  on  p.  199.  No  liquid  or 
artificial  manures  were  applied. 


Lecture  on  Bananas. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  a  pai)cr,  by  IMr.  Frank 
Pink,  on  "Bananas,  from  a  Commercial  Point  of 
View,"  was  read  by  the  Rev.  W.  W^ilks.  The  lecturer 
pointed  out  that  until  about  four  years  ago  the 
monopoly  of  the  Banana  business  was  held  by  the 
Canary  Islands.  Since  that  time  the  West  Indian 
trade  in  the  fruit  has  been  successfully  encouraged  by 
the  Government's  giving  a  subsidy  for  a  direct  line  of 
steamers  running  to  and  from  Jamaica,  and  each 
bringing  not  fewer  than  20,000  bunches  every  fort- 
night. Other  lines  now  nni  steamers  specially  equipped 
for  this  purpose,  and  without  receiving  subsidies. 
Bananas  are  also  imported  to  England  from  other 
West  Indian  Islands  and  British  Guiana-  The 
lecturer  described  the  ditferent  varieties  to  be 
seen  in  British  markets,  including  the  "Musa 
Cavendishii,"  the  "(Iros  Michael,"  and  the  "Claret."' 
Those  from  the  Canary  Islands  are  ]\Iusa  Cavendishii, 
which  grows  from  Ht  feet  to  I'J  feet  high,  and  has  very 
delicate  fruit,  although  possessing  thick  skins.  The 
flavour  is  rich,  and  the  fruit  is  generally  preferred  to 
the  Bananas  received  from  Jamaica,  kc. 

"  Gros  Michael."  from  Jamaica,  produces  longer 
bunches  (hands)  and  the  frtiits  arc  less  good  in 
flavour.     Contrary  to  those  from  the  Canary  Islands, 
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thcBe  fruits,  being  less  delicate  and  harder,  are  shipped 
to  this  country  without  having  to  be  packed  in  crates. 
The  best -flavoured  Banana  occasionally  to  be  seen  on 
the  maiket  has  fruits  witli  claret-coloured  skins.  The 
"hand"  bears  very  long  "fingers,""  but  these  are  few. 
The  fruits  are  generally  sold  at  2c?.  each,  and  they  are 
well  worth  the  extra  price  given  for  them.  Bananas 
produce  from  'J0(»  to  300  bunches  of  fruit  per  acre  at  a 
cost  of  from  i>4  to  £0  per  acre  ;  but  the  cost  of  freight 
to  this  country'  is  four  or  five  times  greater  than  the 
wortli  of  the  fruits  in  the  "West  Indies.  The  transit 
from  the  Canary  Islands  occupies  from  five  to  seven 
days,  from  Barbados  six  to  eight  days,  from  Jamaica 
twelve  to  fourteen  days,  and  from  Costa  Rica  fourteen 
to  seventeen  days.  Specially-constructed  steamers  are 
capable  of  carrying  35.000  to  45,0i)0  bunches  of  fruit. 
In  Jamaica  and  Costa  Rica  the  fruit  is  purchased  from 
the  growers  by  an  American  Trust,  who  send  the  riper 
fruits  to  America  and  the  less  ripe  fruits  to  England. 
In  British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  and  Barbados,  the 
grower  packs  his  own  fruits  and  then  hands  them  over 
to  the  Imperial  Department. 

The  methods   of   collecting,  shipping,  and  transport 
.  were  described  at  greater  lengtli  than  is  possible  to 
,  mention  here,  and  special  reference  was  made  to  the 
fostering  care  exercised  on  the  trade  by  the  Imperial  De- 
.  partnient  of  Agriculture  in  the  West  Indies.     The  tem- 
perature of  the   "hold"  in  the  vessels  has  to  be  main- 
tained between  55 '  and  70^.    If  it  is  desired  to  determine 
whether  particular  fruits  have  come  from  the  Canary 
Islands  or  from  the  AVest  Indies,  examine  them,  and  if 
;  the  fingers  are  long,  somewhat  pointed,  and  strongly 
marked  at  the  angles,  they  are  from  the  West  Indies  ; 
.  but  if   the  skins   are  smoother,  more  rounded  at  the 
.ends,  with  a  little  cotton-wool  adhering,  they  are  Musa 
Cavendishi.  from  the  Canary  Islands. 


COLONIAL  EXHIBITION. 

Maucii  30,  3L— The  second  exliibition  of  Colonial- 
grown  fruits  and  other  products,  inaugurated  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  was  held  on  the  above  dates 
in  the  new  Hall.  A  miscellaneous  display  of  subjects 
i-esulted,  ranging  from  bags  of  Cotton  to  choice  fruits,  and 
from  native  garments  to  pickled  vegetables.  There  were 
•numbers  of  tinned,  bottled,  dried,  and  other  preserved 
fruits  and  vegetaldes  ;  Tobacco  and  Sugar  in  both  the 
'raw  and  in  the  manufactured  condition ;  Corn 
'  from  Rhodesia,  Apples  from  Nova  Scotia,  Bananas 
Ttith  red-coloured  skins  ;  Yams,  Pajiaws,  Eddoes,  and 
a  liost  of  other  things  that  are  everyday  commodities 
with  our  Colonial  friends.  In  addition  to  the  above 
there  were  grand  displays  of  British-grown  Apples  and 
'Tears  exhibited  by  some  of  our  leading  growers,  while 
splendid  examples  of  home-grown  Oranges,  Lemons, 
and  other  members  of  the  genus  Citrus,  were  also  to  be 
seen. 

Messrs.  Jame.s  Philip  &  Co.,  4,  Fenchurch  Build- 
ings. E.C.,  put  up  an  extensive  exhibit  of  AVest 
Indian  products,  somewhat  similar  to  that  displayed 
by  thein  at  the  show  held  in  last  December.  Most 
of  the  commodities  displayed  were  such  as  are  met  with 
in  provision  shops,  the  raw  material  in  most  instances 
being  staged  with  the  finished  articles  (Gold  Medal). 

Thk  Rotal  Mail  S'i'eam  Packet  Company  staged 
a  large  numlter  of  AVest  Indian  fruit,  vegetables, 
preserves,  &c.  Bananas,  in  which  the  company  have  a 
large  carrying  trade,  were  made  a  feature.  One  varietv 
displayed  was  claret-coloui-ed,  and  of  excellent  flavour 
(Gold  Medal). 

Thk  Agent- General  for  Nova  Scotta  sent  forty 
dishes  of  Ajtples.  We  were  struck  with  the  pleasing 
appearance  of  those  labelled  Fallawater,  Ben  Davis, 
and  Mann  (Silver  Knightian  MeilalL 

The  BiiiTisii  South  Afpican  Company.  Rhodesia, 
put  ui>  a  miscellaneous  group,  comprising  Tobacco. 
Corn,  Cotton,  Flax,  Rubber,  Fruit  and  other  produces 
of  the  colony  (Gold  Medal). 

Soi'TH  Afuica  was  further  represented  by  the  Fruit 
Exporters'  Association  of  South  Africa,  wliose  exhibits 
from  various  members  of  the  Association  were  highlv 
meritorious.  Apjdes,  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Nec- 
tarines, Grapes,  &c.,  were  exhibited  in  first-class 
condition,  those  from  the  Hex  River  Company,  Cape 
Colony,  being  splendid.  Some  of  the  varieties,  such  as 
Louise  Bonne  Pears  and  Blenheim  Pippin  Apples,  were 
easily  recognisable,  while  others,  such  as  those  labelled 
King  P.ip])in,  are  entirely  different  in  cliaracter.  The 
whole  of  the  produce  from  the  Hex  River  Company 
was  first-class,  and  the  judges  awarded  the  collection 
a  Gold  Medal. 

An  Apple  from  South  Africa  named  Jonathan  has  a 


most  exquisite  appearance,  such  as  might  be  given  to  a 
wax  model.  AVe  were  informed  that  its  flavour 
surpassed,  if  possible,  its  appearance. 

Messrs.  Pink  &  Son,  Portsmouth,  staged  five 
bunches  of  Bananas  ;  and  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores, 
V^ictoria  Street,  AA' est  minster,  made  an  extensive 
display  of  Colonial  fruits  and  provisions. 

As  already  mentioned,  home-grown  Oranges,  &;c., 
were  a  feature.  IMessrs.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  staged  a  collection  of  Oranges,  having  fruiting 
trees  in  pots  and  a  number  of  gathered  fruits.  Messrs. 
RiVEKS  also  contributed  excellent  Lemons  (Silver-gilt 
Knightian  Medal). 

Miss  Talbot,  Margam  Park,  Glamorganshire,  showed 
home-grown  Oranges,  staging  some  fine  examples  of 
the  varieties  Embiguo.  Exquisite,  Dulcissima.  and  St. 
Michael  (Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal). 

The  Duke  of  Rutland,  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham 
(gr.,  Mr.  Divers),  showed  a  meritorious  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  and  some  well-preserved  bunches  of 
Black  Alicante  Grapes  (Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal). 

Exhibits  of  Apples  were  also  shown  by  Messrs. 
BuNYARD&Co.,  Maidstone,  who  staged  sixty  dishes 
(Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal)  ;  by  Messrs.  CiNNELL  k 
Sons,  Swanley,  who  had  forty  dishes  of  excellent 
fruits  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal),  and  by  Messrs. 
Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  wlio  contributed  twenty 
dishes  of  Apples  in  season  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 


UITENHAGE     HORTICUIiTUEAL 
SOCIETY,  CAPE  COLONY. 

February  1.5.— This  South  African  Society  held  its 
thii'teenth  annual  show  on  the  above  date,  as  owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  season  the  show  had  been  postponed 
from  Feb.  1.  The  entries  were  nearly  300  more  than 
in  the  previous  year,  and  amounted  to  700.  The  exhibits 
of  fruits  were  of  very  good  quality.  Flowers  were  not 
so  good,  owing  to  heavy  winds  and  showers  having 
prevailed  during  the  two  days  previous  to  the  show. 
The  preserved  and  l.'ottled  fruit  was  excellent. 

Three  groups  of  plants  arranged  for  producing  effect 
were  very  pretty.  Messrs.  Smith  Bros,  easilv  won  the 
1st  prize,  and  -Air.  H.  Fairy  was  2nd.  In  tlie  class  for 
specimen  plants.  Alessrs.  Smith  Bros,  showed  some  very 
fine  Palms,  and  won  tlie  1st  prize  for  a  plant  of  Cocos 
Yatai,  which  was  compact  in  habit  with  silvery-coloured 
leaves.  Six  specimen  Codiieums  (Crotons)  exhibited 
by  the  same  firm  were  well  coloured  and  well  grown, 
though  of  rather  small  size.  Mr.  Macjenis  exhibited  a 
very  nice  collection  of  Japanese  Plums,  but  this  season 
generally  has  not  been  a  favourable  one  for  Plums. 
The  Grape  season  has  been  a  good  one,  and  some  })ig 
bunches  were  shown.  ^Irs.  A'.  Roberts  won  Ist  ]»rize 
for  the  largest  bunch  grjwn  in  the  district.  Messrs. 
Smith  Bros,  liad  a  very  good  collection  of  eighteen 
varieties  of  Grapes,  for  which  they  were  awarded 
1st  prize ;  Tiady  Downe's  Seedling  was  very  good,  the 
berries  large,  and  bearing  plenty  of  bloom  on  them. 

The  Society  has  been  afirliated  with  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Monthly  meetings  are  held,  at 
which  points  are  awarded  to  the  exhibits,  also  Awards 
of  Merit  and  First-class  Certificates,  The  winner  of 
the  greatest  number  of  points  during  the  year  will 
receive  a  "Cup."  Interested. 


LINWEAN. 


March  10.— Profes^^or  AA'.  A.  Herdman,  F.R.S.. 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Council  had 
appointed  a  Committee  to  consider  the  question  of 
zoological  nomenclat\ire  discussed  at  the  last  meeting  ; 
also,  in  view  of  the  interest  displayed  at  a  previous 
meeting  on  the  subject  of  CEcology,  a  discussion  had 
been  arranged  for  :Mav  4  next,  to  be  opened  by  Mr. 
A.  G.  Tansley. 

Mrs.  D.  H.  Scott.  F.L.S.,  exhibited  photographs  of 
plants  taken  by  tlie  kammatograph,  showing  the 
natural  movements  of  the  plants  accelerated  so  as  to 
be  readily  followed  by  the  eye. 

The  plates  shown  were :— 1  and  2.  Sparmannia 
africana,  showing  tlie  opening  of  the  flower-buds,  the 
movements  of  the  stamens,  and  the  closing  of  the 
flowers  at  night.  ;?.  Sensitive  plant.  Mimosa  sensitiva, 
showing  the  movements  of  the  leaves  on  stimulation. 

4.  Fuchsia,  showing  the  oi>ening  of  two  buds  into 
flower  during  sixteen  days,  the  bursting  of  the 
stamens,  and  the  growth  of  the  stylo  between  them. 

5.  Maurandia.  showing  the  circamnutation  of  the 
stem  and  two  young  jictioles  twning  round  the  stick. 
0.  Crocus  :  developjnent  of  a  bud  and  the  opening  and 
closing  movements  of  the  flower.  7.  CliWa ;  opening 
of  the  flower-buds.  8.  Hippeastrum  ;  growth  of 
stamens  and  style  and  development  of  the  stigma. 
'J.  A  humble-bee  fertilising  a  Scabious  flower. 

Mr.  Rupert  A'allentin,  F.L.S.,  showed  a  series  of 
thirty  lantern-slides,  from  jjhotographs  taken  bv 
himself,  of  bird-life  in  the  Falkland  Islands. 


Dr.  Otto  Stapf,  F.L.S.,  presented  a  paper  entitled 
"Contributions  to  the  Flora  of  Liberia,"  being  de- 
scriptions of  three  new  genera  and  fifty-six  new 
species,  in  a  collection  of  about  200  species,  collected 
by  Mr.  Alexander  AVhyte  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Monrovia,  in  three  different  localities.  The  flora 
shows  a  specific  likeness  to  that  of  Sierra  Leone,  and 
the  new  genera  are  not  endemic  : — Atroxima,  a  genua 
of  Polygalacete,  with  three  species  ;  LTrobotrya, 
Olacacea?,  also  with  three  species  ;  and  Afrodaphne, 
Lauraces,  with  seventeen  species,  two  being  new  to 
science,  the  others  transferred  from  Beilschmiedia  and 
Cryptocarya.  The  characters  of  these  genera  were 
illustrated  by  drawings,  and  described  by  the  author. 


BRITISH   GARDENERS'    ASSOCI- 
ATION. 

March  24. — There  was  a  large  attendance  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Kingston  Gardeners'  Society  and  others  at 
the  "E.G. A."  meeting  promoted  by  the  Society,  and 
held  at  the  Fife  Hall,  Kingston,  on  the  above  date, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Jenkins  presiding. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  Blr.  AV.  AVatson,  the 
secretary  of  the  Association,  said  that  the  need  for  a 
gardeners'  association  was  universally  admitted,  and 
that  the  lines  upon  which  it  was  proposed  that  the 
"  B.G.A."  should  be  worked  appeared  to  be  generally 
approved.  AVhy,  then,  was  there  not  already  an 
active  and  powerful  Association  working  in  the  interest 
of  the  gardener,  as  there  was  now,  he  believed,  for 
every  other  craftsman,  with  success?  It  was  due  to 
faint-lieartedness,  and  to  a  far  too  general  disposition 
to  let  the  other  fellow  take  the  initiative  and  do  the 
work.  He  reminded  the  audience  that  whilst  it  was 
impossible  for  the  memljers  of  the  Committee  to  them- 
selves bring  about  reform,  he  was  certain  that  it  la3* 
within  the  power  of  gardeners  as  a  body  to  do  so. 
Although  the  response  to  the  Committee's  appeal  for 
members  and  for  money  could  not  be  called  great,  it 
had  been  enough  to  ensure  the  launching  of  the  Asso- 
ciation upon  the  projected  lines,  and  the  interest  in 
and  support  given  to  the  Association  was  steadily 
increasing.  He  appealed  to  those  present  to  form  a 
district  branch  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Jenkins  and  Mr.  A.  Dean  having  spoken  in, 
praise  of  the  objects  of  the  "B.G.A.,"and  in  favour 
of  the  formation  of  a  Kingston  branch,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Blencoe  {secretary  of  the  Kingston  Society)  expressed 
himself  aware  of  the  need  for  a  Gardeners'  Association, 
but,  on  the  grounds  that  gardening  was  a  luxury,  he 
was  sceptical  about  the  possibility  of  gardeners  ob- 
taining fairer  treatment.  The  proposal  to  form  a  local 
branch  was  discussed,  and  finally  it  was  decided  that  a 
second  meeting  should  be  held  to  further  consider  the 
matter. 


THE    WEATHER. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  In  th« 
Royal  liorticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Wlsley. 
Surrey.  Heiglit  above  sea  -  level  150  feet.  The 
foUowiDg  are  the  "mean"  readings  for  the  week 
ending  March  2:>,  1905. 
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THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 
Three  Weeks  of  Warm  Weather.— The  present  spell  of 
warm  weather  has  now  lasted  over  three  weeks,  during 
which  period  tlierc  lias  been  no  unseasonably  cold  day, 
and  but  one  cold  niglit.  The  warmest  day  occurred 
during  the  past  week,  when  the  temperature  in  the 
thermoraeter-screeu  rose  to  £0".  This,  although  by  no 
means  an  exceptionally  high  reading  for  the  season,  is 
the  highest  .as  yet  recorded  this  year.  The  ground,  as 
might  be  expected  after  such  a  long  continuance  of 
genial  weather,  is  unusually  warm,  being  3°  warmer 
than  is  seasonalilc  both  at  1  and  2  feet  deep.  Kain  fell 
on  four  days  duiiug  the  past  week,  but  the  total 
measurement  amounted  to  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  These  light  falls  have  uot  afl'ected  the  percola- 
tion gauges,  through  neither  of  wliicli  has  there  passed 
any  measurable  quantity  of  rain-water  for  several  days. 
The  sun  shone  ou  an  average  for  -i^  hours  a  day,  or  for 
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about  an  hour  a  day  iDDgcr  thau  is  usual.  The  winds 
have  been  vai'iable  io  direction  and  of  veiy  moderate 
strength.  The  mean  amount  of  moisture  iu  the  air  at 
3  p.m.  was  about  2  per  cent  iu  excess  of  a  seasonable 
quantity.  /;;.  M.,  Berkhainsted,  M  rch  28,  1905. 

[For  actual   temperature  and  condition  of  barometer  at 
time  of  going  to  Press,  see  p.  200.] 


MARKETS. 


COVENT    GARDEN,  March  29. 


Foliage :  Average 
s.d.  s.d. 
Asparagus      plu- 
raosus.     long 
trails,  each  ... 

—  —    medium, 

eacli 

short  sprays 

per  bunch... 

—  Sprengeri     ... 

—  tenuissimus.. 
Adiantum  cunea- 

tum.  doz.  bun. 
Croton  leaves, doz. 
Cycas  leaves,  each 
Fern.  Euf^lish.  p. 

dozen   bunches    3  0-40 


0  6-09 

0  4-06 
I 
10-26 
0  9-16 
0  6-09 

6  0-90 
10     16 

10-16 


Wholesale  Prices. 

Gal  ax  1  eave  s 
(American),  per 
dozen  bunches. 

Ivy-leaves,  bronze 

—  long  trails, 
per  bundle  ... 

—  short  green, 
per  dozen 
bunches 

Myrtle,  doz.  bun. 

Smilax,  p.  dozen 
trails      

Hardy  foliage 
(various),  per 
dozen   bundles 


2  6    — 
16-20 


10-16 
3  0-40 


Imported  Flowers:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Anemones,  p.  doz. 

bunches,  pink    2  0-30 
—  fulgens  ...    2  0-30 

Carnations,     per 

doz.  bunches.    9  0-12  0 

Fern,  French 
(Asplenium 
adiantum  ni- 
grum), p.  doz. 
bunches        ...    6  0    — 

Freesiaa,  dz.  bun.    2  0-40 

Lilac,  per  bunch.    2  6-36 


s.d.  s.d. 
Marguerites,   per 

doz.  bunches.  2  0-30 
Mimosa  (Acacia), 

per  bunch  ...  10-10 
Narcissus,  per 

basket 4  0-  S  0 

Ranunculus,   per 

doz.  bunches.  6  0-  v  0 
Violets,  blue,  per 

doz.  bunches  .  0  ti  16 
—  Parma,       per 

large  bunch...    16-26 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices 


.  d.  s.  d. 
Acaci  a      armata,  j 

per  doz 12  0-18  0  ! 

AraliaSieboldi,doz.4  0-  6  0  j 
Araucaria  excelsa, 


per  dozen 


s.  d.  8.  d. 
Daffodils,  various, 

per  dozen  ...  4  C-  6  0 
Deutzia    gracilis, 

per  dozen        ...    6  0-80 


Aspidistras,  green, 

per  doz.        ...  18  0-24  0 

—  variegated, 
per  doz.        ...  30  0-42  0 

Azalea  indica,  p. 

doz 15  0-30  0 

—  mollis,  p.  doz.  24  0-42  0 
Asparagus      plu- 

mosus  nanus, 

per  doz.        ...    9  0-12  0 

—  Sprengeri,doz.  8  0-12  0 

—  tenuissimus 
per  doz.        ...    8  O-IO  0 

Begonia Gloire  de 

Lorraine,  doz.  12  0-18  0 

Boronia  mega- 
stigma,  p.  doz.  12  0-24  0 

—  heterophylla.  IS  0-24  0 
Calla    setliiopica, 

per  doz.       ...    5  0-60 
Cinerarias,      per 

dozen     5  0-80 

Crotons.  per  doz.  12  O-30  0 
CocosWeddelliana, 

per  doz.        ...  18  0-30  0 
Cyclamen     persi' 

cum,  per  doz, 
Cyperus    alterni' 

folius,  p.  doz. 
Cyperus  laxus.dz, 
Dracaenas,  p.  doz 


18  0-30  0    Ericas,  per  doz....  lb  0-24  0 


8  0-12  0 
4  0-10  0 

9  0-18  0 

9  0  12  0 


Euonymus,  dozen    4  0-90 
Ferns,  in  thumbs, 
per  100 

—  in  48's,  p.  doz. 

—  iu  32's,  p.  doz. 
Ficus  elastica,  p. 

doz 

—  repens,perdoz.  6  0-90 
Genistas,  per  doz.  '>  0-  8  0 
Hydrangea,  Thos. 

Hogg,  per.  doz.      9  0-18  0 
Hortcusia,  p.  doz.  12  0    — 
Hyacinths  (3  iu  a 

pot),  per  doz.  ,,.    6  0-  9  0 
Kentia    Belmore- 

ana,  per  doz...  12  0-18  0 

—  Fosteriana,  p. 
doz 12  0-21  0 

Lataniaborbonica, 

per  doz. 
Marguerites,  doz. 
Mignonette,     per 

dozen     

Primula  sinensis, 

per  doz. 

—  obconica,  per 
dozen 

Spirfea  japonica, 
3  0-501         per  doz. 
3  0-401  Tulips,  in  boxes, 
9  0-24  0  I         each     


7  0-1-5  0 


9  0-15  0 
i  0-  9  0 


6  0-90 
4  0-60 


3  0-50 
6  0-90 


1  I 

Vegetables :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


2  6 


Artichokes, Globe, 
per  dozen    ...    3 

—  Jerusalem,  p. 
sieve 1 

Asparagus,  bunch    6 

—  Giant 20 

—  Paris  Green...    5 

—  Spanish, bunch  1 


■  Sprue,  p.  doz, 
Beans,  dwf.,  p,  lb. 

—  Madeira,    per 
basket,  broad 

Beetroot,    bushel 
Broccoli,  Sprout- 
ing, bag 

Brussels-Sprouts, 

sieve 

Cabbages,  p.  bag 

—  per  dozen     ... 
Carrots,  12  bunch. 

—  bag      

Cauliflowers,  doz. 

—  Cherbourg  dz. 
Celery,  per  dozen 

bunches. 

Cress,    doz.  pun. 

Cucumbers,    doz. 

Curled  Kale,  bush.  1 

Endive,  per  doz. 

Garlic,  per  lb.    ... 

Greens,  huslicl  ... 

Horseradish,    fo- 
reign, p.  bunch 

Mint,  per  dozen... 


.s.d.  I  8.  d.  s.  d. 

Leeks,  doz.  bndls.    16-20 
0-3  6    Lettuces. Cabbage, 

per  dozen     ...    10-13 
0    —      Mushrooms(house) 

0-7  6  per  lb 0  9-  1  0 

0-28  0    Onions,  pickling, 
9    —  per  sieve      ...    5  0-60 

9  —  —  Egyptian, cwt.  14  0-14  6 
0-12  0  —  English,  cwt.  17  0  — 
0-13  —  Green,  p.  doz.  3  0  — 
—  Valencia,  case  12  0-14  6 
6  —  Parsley,  12  bunch.  16-20 
6    —      Parsnips,  per  bag    3  0-36 

,  Peas.  French,  pkt.    0  7    — 
6-20'    —  Frame,  per  lb.    26-30 

^    —  Flats 8  6-10  0 

6-10  Potatos,  per  ton  50  Ct-90  0 
6  —  —  Frame,  lb.  ...  0  4^^-0  li 
6-10  —  Tencriffe.cwt.  12  0^15  0 
0  —  Radishes,  12  buch.  0  6-10 
6-3  6  Rhubarb,York,dz.  0  6-08 
9-16  Salad,  Miiall  pun- 
9    —  nets,  per  doz     0  9    — 

Savoys,  per  tally  3  0-40 
0-8  0  Seakale,  per  doz.  7  0-12  0 
9  —  Shallots,  p.  sieve  S  0  — 
6-3  0  Spinach,  busli.  ..  2  0-26 
0  —  Tomatos,  bundle  8  0-12  0 
0-2  6  —  Englisli.  p.  lb.  10-16 
3-0  4  Turnips  per  doz.  16-20 
C-  1  6  —  per  bag  ...  16-20 
Turnip-tops,  bag  0  9  16 
8-0  9  Watercress,  per 
0-5  0  doz. bunches.    0  6    0  7 


Cut  Flowers,  &c. ; 

s.d. 
Azalea     Fielderi, 
per  doz.  bun.. 

—  mollis,  per  dz. 
bundles 

Calla    ictliiopica, 

per  doz.  blooms    2  0- 
Camellias,  perdz. 

blooms 

Carnations,  p.  dz. 
blooms,  best 
American  vars 

—  smaller  do.  ... 

—  Malmaisons ... 
Cattleya,  per  doz, 

blooms 

Cypripedium    in- 

signe,  12  blooms 

Dafiodils,  per  dz. 

buuch.,  single 

yellow 

—  double 

—  Emperor 

—  Golden    Spur 

—  Henry  Irving 

—  bicolor 

—  Sir  Watkin  ... 
Dendrobiura    no- 
bile, doz. blooms 

—  Wavdianum  ... 
Eucharis  grandi- 

flora,  per  dozen 

blooms 

Euphorbia  jacqui- 

nireflora,  bunch 
Gardenias,  perdz, 

blooms 

IrisGermanica,  p. 

bunch     

Lilac     (English 

forced),  peroup. 

Lilium  auratum, 

per  bunch    ... 

—  iancifolium 
rubrum  and 
album 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  i 


■2  6- 
9  0- 


1  6- 


2  6- 

1  0- 
,  10  0- 

10  0- 

2  6- 


2  0- 
2  0- 

2  0- 

3  0- 
3  0- 

2  0- 

3  0- 

1  6- 
1  6- 


2  0- 
1  6- 


1  CI 
1  0 


2  0- 


s.rf. 

3  0 

12  0 

3  0 

3  0 

.'  0 
2  0 
12  (1 

13  0 

3  6 

■1  0 

3  0 

4  0 
6  0 
4  0 
4  (1 
.5  0 

2  0 
2  6 

3  0 

2  6 

2  (1 

3  0 

3  0 

3  6 

3  C-  4  0 
2  0-26 


6  0-10  0 


3  0-40 
3  0-50 


1  6-  2  ( 
16-21 


2  0- 
2  0- 


3  0 
3  0 


Lilium   longi- 

florum 
--  tigrinum 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per    dozen 

bunches 
Marguerites,    per 

doz.  bunches, 

white 

—  yellow 

Narcissus,  p.  doz. 

bunches, glori- 
osus     

—  paper  -  white 

—  Pheasant's 
Eye      

—  Jonquil 
Odon  toglossum 

crispum,  pr.  dz. 

blooms 

Pe  lar  gou  lump, 
p.  doz.  bnchs. 

—  (Zonal)  double 
scarlet 

—  salmon  tt  pink 
Roses,  per  dozen 

blooms,      Ni- 
phetos, 

—  Bridesmaid... 

—  Kaiserin  A. 
Victoria 

—  General    Jac- 
queminot    ... 

—  C.  Mermet    ... 

—  Liberty 

—  Mrs.  J.Laing . 

—  Sunrise 
Tuberoses,  per 

dozen  blooms 
Tulips,  doz.  bun. 

—  special  double 
varieties      ...  18  0-24  0 

Violets,  blue, 
English,  per  dz. 
bunches 10-40 


2  0-30 


3  0-60 

4  0-60 


3  0 
5  0 


5  0-60 

16-26 
3  0-40 
3  0-50 
3  0-  5  0 
16-26 

0  3-06 

6  0-12  0 


Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 


Apples,  bushel  ...    3  0-  8  u 

—  English,    per 

sieve  or  half 
bushel       ...    16-30 
per  barrel .  12  0-2i  o 

—  Vi  ctorian 

per  case  ... 
Bananas,  bunch  . 

—  loose,  dozen 
Cobnuts  per  lb.  . 
Cranberries,    per 

box         

Custard  -  Apples, 

per  dozen        ...    5  0-  9  0 
Figs,  per  dozen...  15  0-24  0 


S  0-18  0 
7  0-12  0 
10-16 
0  6^  — 

,  13  0     — 


Grape -Fruit,  per 


s.d.  s.d. 

10  0-15  0 


case 
Grapes,     Gros 
Colmar,      per 

lb 2  6-40 

-  Alicante,  plb.    2  c-  2  6 

-Almeria,doz.lb.  5  0-90 

Lemons,  per  case    8  0-18  o 

Oranges,  per  case    8  0-40  0 

—  Blood S  0-15  0 

—  Jaffa,  per  box  12  0-15  0 
Pines,  each  ...  2  0-40 
Strawberries,  A., 

per  lb 5  0-80 

B..  per  lb...    2  0-40 

Potatos. 
Dunbars,  80s.  to  90s. :  various,  home-grown,  SOs.  to  70s. 
per  ton  :  seed  in  variety.    John  Bath,  32  &  34,  Wellington 
Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Remarks.— Vegetables  in  crates  have  arrived  from 
Bermuda.  These  comprise  Carrots,  Beetroot,  and  Cos 
Lettuce.  These  Lettuces  arc  very  good  and  of  fresh 
appearance.  The  Beet  are  of  small  size,  round  in  shape, 
but  will  not  be  likely  to  prove  a  commercial  success. 
Cape  Plums  per  case  arc  4s.  to  7s. ;  Nectarines,  Hs.  to  ?.s. ; 
Pears,  5s.  to  10s. ;  Grapes,  5.s-.  to  12s. ;  F.  Apples,  cases 
containing  about  60  lb.,  are  6s.  to  9s.  6rf.  Apples  from 
Victoria  represent  numerous  varieties. 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

Large  supplies  of  cut  flowers  and  flowering  planls  are 
now  arriving.  Trade  is  fairly  good,  but  prices  arc  very 
uncertain,  and  generally  favour  the  buyers.  Among 
plants,  spring -flowering  Ericas  are  very  good;  I  liave 
never  seen  better  plants  of  E.  Willmoreana  of  tlie  ordi- 
nary type;  in  addition  there  is  a  variety  witli  larger 
flowers  named  grandiflora;  the  white  variety  is  also 
good.  Plants  of  E.  caiididissima  are  well  flowered,  also 
E.  cocciuea  minor  and  E.  Cavendish!  ;  E.  persoluta 
alba  is  also  wortliy  of  note.  Fair  prices  arc 
maintained.  Indian  A'/.^^eas  continue  good,  and 
sell  fairly  well.  Boronia  licterophylla  aud  B  mega- 
stigma  are  still  seen  iu  well  -  flowered  plant?. 
Supplies  of  Cyclamen  arc  now  on  the  wane,  some 
growers  have  finished  seuding.  but  the  present 
supply  is  equal  to  all  demands,  and  prices  are  low. 
Cinerai'ias  are  plentiful  and  ^ood.  Hydrangeas  are  now 
coming  from  several  growers— the  variety  Thos.  Hogg 
is  most  plentiful ;  good  coloured  pink  (Hortensia)  are 
also  seen.  Roses  iu  pots  are  now  obtainable  ;  of  these 
the  dwarf  crimson  variety  Madame  N.  Levavasscur 
is  of  very  good  quality,  making  18s.  per  dozen. 
MIgnouette  is  very  good ;  Machet  is  the  favourite 
variety.  /Conal  Pelargoniums  are  now  more  plentiful. 
Spiricris  are  almndant,  but  vary  inuch  in  quaiily  aud  in 
prices.  Genistas  arc  arriving  from  a  number  of  growers  . 
the  mild  weatlier  is  developing  these  plants  too  fast.' 
Marguerites  also  continue  pleutiful.  Supplies  of 
Hyacinths  liold  out  well.  Dallodils  in  pots  are  also 
plentiful.  Intermediate  Stoi-ks  are  good,  butnuly  the 
white  variety  is  seen:  the  crimson  variety  is  irenerally 
in  t he  market  a  fort niglit  later  than  the  white.  Bedding 
plants  .ire  already  comiug  iu.  Zonal  PcIarL'oniiims  iu 
^o's  with  one  truss  of  (towers  open  on  each  plant  sell 
well.  Marguerites,  Fuchsias,  Coleus.  ttc,  arc  also  seen. 
Quant  ities  ot  various  sulijccts  in  .>tore  boxes  are  seen  :— 
stocks.  Loljclia,  Pyretlnuiii,  Fuclisias,  Marguerites, 
dwarf  Marigolds,  scedliuy  Tropicolums.  Sweet  Peasare 
to  be  had  in  small  pots.  Hardy  flower  rootb  in  variety 
and  Pansies  sell  readily. 


Cut  Flowers. 

Excessive  supplies  make  it  diflicult  to  give  definite 
prices.  Roses  continue  over-plentiful,  but  prices  are 
not  much  lower.  Carnations  are  also  very  aliundant : 
some  of  the  Malmaisous  seen  are  not  of  the  first 
quality,  but  the  best  sell  well.  Liliums  are  more 
plentiful ;  auratuins  are  good,  and  the  varieties  platy- 
phyllum  and  virginale  are  extra  fine;  these  make 
about  4s.  per  buuch.  Daffodils  and  various  sorts  of 
Narcissus  from  the  Scilly  Islands  are  fairly  good, 
but  the  market  is  glutted  witli  them;  best 
Englisli  Daffodils  make  up  to  -'i.?.  per  dozen  bunches. 
Supplies  of  Gardenias  continue  to  exceed  all  demands. 
Eucharis  are  not  pleutiful.  Double  varieties  of  Tulips 
are  very  flue,  and  tliere  arc  now  some  good  Darwin 
varieties.  French  Ranunculus  iu  various  colours  are 
uow  plentiful  aud  cheap.  Anemones  include  the 
double  pink  aud  double  scarlet  fulgens  and  coronaria 
in  variety.  Violets,  both  English  aud  French,  arc  very 
plentiful ;  good  Parmas  cau  be  had  at  low  prices. 
Lily  of  the  \'alley  continues  ovcr-almudaut.  Among 
cut  foliage.  Asparagus,  Smilax,  and  all  ordinary  foliage 
is  well  supplied;  Crotou  leaves  are  not  so  plentiful. 
A.  H.,  Covent  Garden,  March  29. 


ENQUIRIES. 

HoT-wATEB  Pipes. — Will  some  reader  tell  me 
how  I  cau  clean  hot-water  pipes  inside  and  out 
What  is  the  best  way  to  disconnect  old  pipes  ?  R.P^ 

EosES. — Has  any  reader  grown  the  varieties 
Madame  Cochet  and  Kaiserinn  Augusta  Victoria 
in  solid  beds  in  the  same  house  as  the  varieties 
Liberty,  Bride,  Bridesmaid,  and  found  them  to 
succeed  together  ?  H.   Y. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Adiantom    Fronds   Ijimatcke  :     J.   H.  S.     Th 
fronds  have  in  all  probability  been  grown  in 
too  much  heat,  and  the  continued  lack  of  suffi- 
cient light  prevents  their  maturing.     Those  in 
the  vinery  obtain  more  air,  and  are  perfect. 

Black  Currants  and  Gooseberries  :  J.  B.  Tou 
can  only  protect  the  buds  from  birds  by  cover- 
ing the  bushes  with  fish-netting,  or  by  enclosing 
them  in  a  permanently  protected  garden 
enclosed  and  covered  with  wire-netting.  "Why 
have  you  sent  three  stamps  V 

Cannas  :  J.  F.  There  is  no  trace  of  disease  that 
can  be  attributed  to  either  fungi  or  insects. 
The  blackening  is  due  to  too  slow  a  process  of 
drying  after  being  lifted. 

Carnation  Foliage  :  J.  A.  R.  The  blisters  on 
the  leaves  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carna- 
tion are  due  to  the  punctures  ot  mites  when 
the  leaves  are  young.  The  XL-All  or  other 
vaporiser  will  prevent  this  if  used  in  time. 

Colonial  Companies  :  A  Constant  Reader.  Tou 
should  consult  the  advertising  pages  of  such 
papers  as  T/ie  Tropical  Agriculturist^  published 
by  A.  M.  &  J.  Ferguson,  Ceylon  Observer  Office, 
Colombo.  The  following  addresses  may  prove 
useful  to  you  : — Secretary,  Ceylon  Planters' 
Association,  Kaudy,  Ceylon ;  Messrs.  J.  P. 
William  &  Brothers,  tropical  seed  merchants, 
Henaratgoda,  Ceylon ;  Yataderiya  Tea  Co.  of 
Ceylon,  Ltd. ;  The  Putupaula  Tea  Estate  Co., 
Ltd. ;  The  Talgaswela  Tea  Co.  of  Ceylon,  Ltd. ; 
Portniore  Tea  Co.  of  Ceylon,  Ltd. 

Cropping  oe  Vines  ;  G.  W.  S.  A  great  deal 
depends  on  the  age  and  condition  of  the  Vines 
and  their  roots,  also  upon  the  present  state  of 
the  border.  If  the  Vines  are  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition, and  assuming  that  the  borders  are 
mulched  after  thinning  has  been  done,  and  that 
occasional  sprinklings  of  Thompson's  Vine- 
manure  are  applied,  also  that  at  other  times 
the  roots  are  atforded  diluted  liquid-manure  or 
guano-water  ot  the  strengtli  of  i  oz.  of  guano 
to  1  gallon  of  water,  then  1 !  lb.  of  fruit  may  be 
permitted  to  each  foot-run  of  rod  if  the  Vine 
has  more  than  one  rod,  or  2  lb.  to  healthy  single 
rods.  In  your  case  these  weights  should  never 
be  exceeded,  as  it  is  better  to  undercrop  than 
overcrop  the  Vines,  badly-coloured  Grapes 
being  never  more  than  second-rate  in  quality. 
If  the  Vines  make  plenty  of  healthy  foliage, 
and  continue  to  produce  lateral  growths  during 
the  stoning  period,  this  will  prove  that  the 
Vines  are  not  overcropped. 

CucuJiBEKS :  F.  W.  Von  are  quite  right  in 
supposing  the  injury  to  be  due  to  for,?ed 
growth.  Modify  the  conditions  very  gradually, 
and  the  symptoms  may  cease. 
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Deciduous  Shrubs  for  the  Midlands  :  Yew 
Tree.  Of  deciduous  species  Forsythia  sus- 
pensa  is  one  of  the  most  welcome  of  early- 
flowerinpr  shrubs,  especially  if  a  background  or 
a  groundwork  of  evergreens  can  be  provided. 
Its  lovely  yellow,  bell- shaped  flowers  appear  on 
long,  graceful,  leafless  shoots  in  March.  Exo- 
chorda  grandiflora  (Pearl  Bufh)  is  of  upright 
habit,  free  in  growth,  and  delightful  in  blossom  ; 
flowers  single,  white,  much  after  the  fashion  of 
a  single  Rose.  The  flowers  of  Pyrus  (Cydonia) 
japonica  eardinalis  are  larger  and  brighter  in 
colour  than  those  of  the  type.  Berberis  Thun- 
bergi  is  a  dainty  shrub  with  tiny  reddish-yellow 
drooping  flowers  in  spring,  and  the  plants  are 
conspicuous  in  autumn,  when  its  small  green 
leaves  assume  many  shades  of  orange,  red, 
and  yellow.  Hypericum  Moserianum,  a  low- 
growing  hybrid  St.  John's  Wort  is  remaikable 
for  its  clear,  Buttercup-yellow  flowers  borne 
profuselyin  summer  and  autumn.  Thecoramon 
flowering  Currant  (Ribes  sanguineum)  and  its 
improved  form  atro-sanguineum  are  of  easy 
culture,  and  succeed  in  nearly  all  positions. 
There  is  a  host  of  really  good  things  amongst 
the  Spirajas.  The  first  species  to  flower  out-of- 
doors  is  S.  Thunbergi,  which  in  mild  seasons 
bears  its  small  white  delicately-scented  flowers 
towards  the  end  of  February.  This  is  followed 
by  S.  arguta,  one  of  the  best  single  white  forms, 
and  S.  prunifolia  fl.  pi.,  also  white.  Other  good 
sorts  are,  S.  Bumalda  var.  Anthony  Waterer, 
S.  Douglasi,  Lindleyana,  and  media  (confnsa). 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  if  cut  back  tc  within  one  or  two  eyes 
of  the  old  wood  before  growth  commences  in 
spring  will  bloom  freely  ;  its  flowers  are  white, 
passing  to  a  reddish  hue,  borne  in  terminal 
panicles  about  10  inches  in  length,  and  remain 
attractive  for  about  six  weeks  in  autumn.  Of 
small-growing  Plums,  Prunus  triloba  is  pre- 
eminent ;  in  early  spring  its  shoots  are 
wreathed  with  light  pink,  double  flowers  rather 
bigger  than  a  shilling  ;  ol  tain  plants  upon 
their  own  roots  in  jireference  to  "  worked  " 
plants.  Prunus  nanus  is  a  lovely  dwarf 
species  with  rose-coloured  flowers  in  February, 
and  P.  japonica  (sinensis)  with  double  flowers  is 
prolific  in  blossom.  Several  mock  Oranges  can  be 
recommended,  especially  Philadelphus  Gor- 
douianus,  whose  large  white  flowers  appear  in 
July  ;  the  trees  require  plenty  of  room  in 
which  to  grow.  The  Snowball  tree  (Viburnum 
Opulus  sterile)  and  the  Japanese  Gueldres  Rose 
(V.  plicatum)  merit  attention,  and  if  planted 
in  a  sunny  position  would  render  a  good 
account  of  themselves.  The  Bush  Honeysuckles, 
Weigelas,  or  Diervillas  as  they  are  now 
called,  blossom  freely  in  your  locality  ;  good 
varieties  are  Abel  Carriere  (rose-carmine), 
Candida  (white),  and  Eva  Rathke  (dark  purple, 
late).  Rhododendrons  (Azaleas)  of  the  mollis 
andponticum  sections  should  be  included,  as  the 
range  of  flower-colour  is  extensive  and  parti- 
cularly rich.  Lilacs  are  good,  those  here 
mentioned  representing  a  few  of  the  best 
varieties:— Marie  Legrange  (white).  Souvenir 
de  Louis  Spiith  (dark  purple),  all  single- 
flowered;  Madame  Lemoine  (white),  Michael 
Buchner  (pale  lilac).  La  Tour  d'Auvergne 
(mauve  shaded  rose),  double  -  flowered. 
For  planting  near  the  edge  of  the  pond,  no 
berry-bearing  shrub  of  similar  growth  is  so 
effective  as  Hippophae  rbamnoides  (Sea  Buck- 
thorn) ;  but  the  two  sexes  should  be  planted 
together;  the  orange- coloured  berries  remain 
on  the  branches  throughout  the  winter  ;  a 
group  of  half-a-dozen  plants  would  be  ample. 
The  above  is  a  selection  (not  a  collection)  of 
shrubs  ;  but  if  a  few  small-growing  fiowerinf 
trees  are  needed,  all  those  mentioned  below  are 
thoroughly  hardy  and  very  beautiful:— Almonds, 
Peaches,  Amelanchier  canadensis  (Snowy  mes- 
pilus),  the  double  scarlet  and  single  pink 
Thorns,  Cotoneaster  frigida  and  C.  aflinis,  both 
very  handsome  during  autumn,  when  ladtn 
with  clusters  of  showy  terries,  a  remark  that 
applies  to  the  Mountain  .\sb.  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  of  berry-bearing  trees  in  the  Mid- 
land Counties.  The  common  Laburnum  is  verv 
ifEective  in  April,  while  the  double-flowered 
white  Cherry,  Prunus  avium,  fl.  pi.,  P.  pseudo- 
cerasus  Wateri,  Pyrus  Scheideckeri,  P.  floii- 
bunda,    and   P.   f.  flore-pleno  (P.  Parkmanni) 


wreathe  their  branches  with  flowers  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May. 

Ehiqeation  to  Colonies  :  G.  W.  R.  We  can 
only  answer  your  question  in  very  general 
terms,  because  in  the  matter  of  emigration,  as 
in  most  others  of  a  similar  nature,  so  much 
depends  upon  the  capacity  of  the  individual 
to  adapt  himself  to  whatever  circumstances 
may  arise.  It  is  a  fact  however,  that  of  the 
emigrants  to  Canada  or  New  Zealand,  those 
are  likely  to  succeed  best  who  have  had 
some  training  in  this  country  in  the  work 
of  gardening  or  farming.  A  man,  if  he 
possesses  youth  and  health,  coupled  with 
indomitable  perseverance  and  fondness  for 
work,  would  be  likely  to  find  greater  scope  for 
advancement  in  either  of  the  colonies  men- 
tioned than  is  afforded  in  this  thickly  popu- 
lated island.  Before  selecting  the  colony,  it 
would  be  well  to  write  to  the  Agent-General 
for  each,  and  he  will  send  you  particulars  of 
the  demand  for  labour  existing  in  the  colony 
he  represents. 

Freesias  :  Vera.i:  We  are  not  sure  that  we  fully 
understand  what  is  meant  by  your  question. 
Freesias  being  Cape  plants,  we  suppose  all 
newly-introduced  stock  is  obtained  from  that 
colony.  But  perhips  you  wish  to  discriminate 
between  corms  actually  brought  from  the  Cape 
and  corms  that  have  grown  in  this  country. 
In  that  event  we  should  choose  corms  freshly 
imported,  as  they  would  be  likely  to  possess 
greater  vigour  than  those  which  originated 
during  pot  culture  in  England. 

HIPPEASTRUMS :  Amaryllis.  The  temperature 
you  mention  will  be  suitable  it  you  regard 
it  a?  the  maximum.  When  the  bulVis  are 
approaching  the  completion  of  growth  for  the 
season  afford  rather  less  water  to  the  roots, 
and  let  the  light  and  sunshine  have  access  to 
them,  that  the  bulbs  will  become  perfected  or 
"  ripened,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

Insect:  C.  Garratt.  The  common  white 
Podurus,  Lipura  sp.  It  belongs  to  the  family 
of  "  Springtails,"  hut  unlike  its  congeners  has 
no  power  of  leaping.  They  are  often  abundant 
in  rich  composts,  and  seem  to  thrive  and 
multiply  among  the  roots  of  plants  cultivated 
under  glass,  but  are  not  generally  destructive. 
Bisulphide  of  carbon  [caution]  will  destroy 
them,  but  we  doubt  if  this  agent  could  be  applied 
to  such  tender  plants  as  the  young  Nicotiana. 

Latin  Names  :  J.  M.  You  will  find  much  of  the 
information  required  on  reference  to  the 
Supplement  issued  with  the  first  edition  of 
Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Qardening. 

Legacy  :  Catnbrian.  If  your  late  employer  left 
legacies  in  his  will  to  all  his  domestic  servants, 
and  the  executors  have  already  paid  such  legacy 
to  the  coachman,  then  you,  as  head  gardener, 
are  also  entitled  to  benefit  under  the  will.  We 
do  not  think  it  fair  that  the  gardener  should 
be  regarded  at  one  time  as  a  domestic  servant 
and  as  something  quite  different  at  another 
time,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  the  privileges 
"menial"  servants  sometimes  en,ioy.  You 
should  consult  a  solicitor. 

Lilt  of  the  Valley  Crowns  :  IF.  M.  Y'cu 
will  not  require  to  use  manure  in  the  forcinu- 
of  the  crowns  into  flower,  and  the  soil  should 
be  of  a  very  light  nature,  consisting  largely  of 
leaf-mould.  When  the  plants  are  growini'-  in 
the  open  beds  good  cultivation  should  beafforded 
in  order  that  the  crowns  may  become  sufficiently 
strong  and  developed  to  produce  good  flowers. 

Malay  Orchids  :  J.  E.  B.  To  take  Orchids 
from  England  to  propagate  in  the  Malay  dis- 
trict with  a  view  to  returning  them  at  a  profit 
wouldresultinfailure.  IndigenousOrchidseulti- 
vated  there  would  not  be  profitable,  for,  among 
other  reasons,  cultivated  plants  suffer  more 
when  travelling  than  freshly-collected  speci- 
mens from  natural  habitats.  If  you  export  any 
to  England,  send  the  wild  specimens. 

Names  of  Fruits:  W.  C.  1,  Lord  Lennox;  2, 
Beauty  of  Kent ;  3,  French  Crab :  4,  Flower  of 
Herts;  5,  Melon;  G,  Castle  Major. — W.  Lynos. 
1  i  4,  London  Pijipin  ;  7  tt  2,  Bachelor's  Glory  ; 
3,Minchull  Crab;  5, Towerof  Glamis ;  (J, Prince 
Albert;  8,  Forge. — A.  S.  R.  Ross  Nonpaieil. 

Names  of  Plants  :  IF.  E.  C.  A  variegated- 
leaved  form   of  Lamium   purpureum,    the  red 


Deadnettle. — K.  H.  S.  Cosmos  sulphureus. — 
T.  D.,  Alton.  1,  Arpophyllum  giganteum  ;  2, 
Dendrobium  chrysotoxum  (the  form  of  the 
pseudo-bulb  makes  no  difference) ;  3  and  4, 
Ccelogyne  lactea. — A.  Y.  L.  Dendrobium  te- 
tragonum. — A.  B.  1,  Adiantum  caudatum  ;  2, 
Polypodium  vulgare  carabricum ;  3,  Oncidium 
altissimum;  4,  Eria  bicolor  ;  5,  Phaius  grandi- 
folius  ;  G,  Oncidium  eheirophorum. — M.  A.  W. 
1,  Dracaena  ferrea;  2,  D.  pulcherrima ;  3,  D. 
terminalis  ;  4,  D.  marginata ;  5,  D.  intermedia  ; 

0,  D.  congesta. — J.  B ,  Tork.  1,  Maranta 
Massangeana;  2,  M.  Makoyana;  3,  Maranta, 
possibly  a  small  leaf  of  Lindeni  ;  4, 
M.  tella ;  5,  M.  albo  -  lineata.  —  F.  B.  £. 
Forsythia  suspensa.  —  A'.  D.  Helleborus, 
possibly  nigra.     Send  when  in   flower. —  'r.   B. 

1,  Begonia     fuchsioides     (a    garden     form)  ; 

2,  Cytisus  racemosus  var.  Eperestiana. — 
W.  P.  L.  Sf  S.  Cornus  mas. — Constant  Reader. 
Why  not  number  the  specimens  ?  The  white 
flower  is  Jasminum  hirsutum.  The  white  leaf 
is  Centaurea  gymnocarpa.  The  small  yellow 
flower,  Cornus  mas  ;  the  larger  yellow  flower  is 
Forsythia  suspensa. — /.  B.  Taxus  adpressa,  a 
variety  of  the  common  Yew. — G.  K.  1,  Acacia 
juniperina;  2,  A.  longissinia ;  3,  A.  dealbata  ; 
4,  A.  longifolia;  5,  Cupressus  funebris  (Retino- 
spora  stage). 

Odontoolossdm  Leaves  :  J.  A.  R.  The  spotting 
of  your  Odontoglossum  leaves  is  not  due  to  lack 
of  water  at  the  root,  but  to  a  deposit  of  moisture 
on  the  leaves  when  the  atmospheric  tempe- 
rature of  the  house  is  low.  If  ventilation  be 
employed  early  in  the  morning  it  will  check  this. 

Palms  Damaged:  J.  T.  The  plants  were  grown 
under  good  conditions  before  being  used  for 
conservatory  or  indoor  decoration,  and  the 
drier  air  to  which  they  were  removed  failed  to 
sustain  the  tissues  formed  under  more  favour- 
able conditions. 

Primulas:  IF.  B.  Jeffreys.  The  numbers  were 
all  disarranged  through  their  not  having  been 
made  sufficientl.y  secure.  All  are  forms  of 
Primula  denticulata,  that  of  pale  lilac  colour, 
with  pointed  bronze-tipped  leaves,  is  the  type. 
Those  with  golden  farina  on  stems  and  leaves 
represent  P.  cashmiriana,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties.  P.  Sieboldi  is  very  distinct, 
with  its  running  rhizome,  and  the  growth 
appearing  at  its  extremity  ;  but  P.  Sieboldi  in 
the  open  will  not  flower  for  a  month  yet. 

Romneya  Coulteri  :  Corresipondent.  This  plant 
may  be  cut  back  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
ground-level  early  in  spring.  Some  cultivators 
only  remove  the  very  old  wood  and  shorten  less 
severely  the  growths  that  remain;  such  specimens 
are  apt  to  become  of  poor  appearance,  especi- 
ally if  the  pruning  is  not  done  with  more  than 
ordinary  care.  The  species  likes  to  have  its 
head  in  the  sun  and  its  roots  in  a  moist  medium 
during  the  growing  season,  but  requires  drier 
conditions  in  winter.  It  is  a  pretty  flowering 
plant,  but  in  most  districts  succeeds  only 
indifferently. 

The  Pagoscope  :  Various  Enijuirers.  The  maker 
is  M.  Bernel-Bourette,  Rue  de  Poitou36,  Paris, 
but  we  do  not  know  the  price.  ,, 

Vines  :  //.  P.  The  decayed  part  in  one  of  the 
leaves  is  not  due  to  disease,  but  has  probably 
teen  caused  by  scorching  or  scalding.  The 
tip  of  the  growing  shoot  appears  to  be  some- 
what stunted,  but  the  specimens  are  insuflicient 
to  prove  the  presence  of  a  fungus.  If  the 
symptoms  become  worse  you  had  better  send 
us  more  specimens. 

Violets  Diseased  :  J.  L.  Y'our  plants  are 
affected  with  a  fungus,  Ascochyta  viol». 
Spray  the  plants  with  a  solution  of  potassixxm 
sulphide — 1  oz.  to  3  gallons  of  water— every 
fortnight.  When  planting  new  beds  select  a 
fresh  stock  from  a  distance,  and  plant  on  a  new 
site  in  the  garden.  See  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  November  5,  1904,  p.  328. 


Communications  Received.— Miss  Webb  (your  letter 
has  been  forwarded).— F.  W.  M.  -H.  T.—A.  E.  B.— .I.L. 

:  —J.  J.— G.  Clieltenham  — Persica  — S.  B.— Puzzled— 
H.  P— E.  T.-G.  B.— A.  H.  P.-Lady  M.-J.  C.  W.  i  Son 
-.1.  T.— H.  J.  C— D.  &  Co.-W.  C.  -Geo.  Monro— T.  H.— 
W.  H.— A.  K,  T.-  II.  M.— J.  F.  .S.-Zola-E.  G.,rcltham 
—A.  K.—G.  W,  — Press  Assot'iation— P.  .1.— A.  K. — 
H.  .1.  K.-F.  W.  M.-G.  A.-W.  Hackett— .1.  S.— S.  A.— 
ClUoris — J.  Mayne. 

PHoroGRAPu  Received.— N.  E.,  \\'est  Down. 


Supplement  to  the  "Gardeners'  Chronicle.' 


Among  the  Oaks  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Rradbiirv.  Aenew  &  Co..  Ld..  Printers.  London  and  'BonbriJiie. 
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British  Central  Africa 

V'iew  of  tlie  spring  rock-garden  in  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's gardens  at  Highbury,  Birmingham  (Sup- 
plementary Illustration). 


THE    TIMBEE    VALUE    OF 
EXOTIC    TEEES. 

IT  is  seldom  that  I  differ  in  opinion  from  such 
an  excellent  practical  forester  as  Mr.  A.  C. 
Forhes,  but  the  very  weight  of  his  opinion,  which 
must  be  admitted  by  everyone  who  has  read  his 
recent  work,  induces  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
which  I  hope  will  not  be  looked  upon  as  controver- 
sial, as  I  do  not  intend  to  argue  the  question 
further  here. 

Undoubtedly  some  of  the  exotic  trees  which 
have  been  recommended  by  various  writers  in 
your  columns  and  elsewhere  as  having  a  possible 
timber-value  in  England  are  worthless  even  for 
ornament,  and  others  require  so  much  care  and 
trouble  in  raising  them,  or  are  so  particvilar  about 
soil,  situation,  and  climate,  that  they  will  only  be 
useful  as  timber  trees  in  exceptional  cases.  But 
the  places  in  which  the  majority  of  the  newer 
introductions,  and  many  of  the  older  ones,  have 
been  tried  under  proper  conditions,  by  people 
having  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  their  require- 
ments, are  so  few  or  altogether  wanting  that  I 
cannot  allow  the  necessity  for  further  trial  to 
stand  condemned,  even  by  Mr.  Forbes. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  common  Acacia  or 
Locust-tree,  which  eighty  years  ago  was  puffed 


in  such  an  extravagant  way  by  Cobbett.  partly 
perhaps  in  his  own  interest,  and  partly  because, 
in  the  prime  of  his  life,  Cobbett,  with  all  his 
virtues,  could  not  write  temperately  on  any 
subject.  Will  Mr.  Forbes  or  any  other  man 
name  to  me  a  native  tree  or  any  other  tree  which, 
on  a  warm  soil  in  the  South  of  England,  will  so 
quickly  produce  one  of  the  most  useful  timbers 
in  the  world,  if  one  knows  how,  when,  and  where 
to  plant  and  use  it  ? 

Take,  again,  the  Black  Walnut.  I  have  seen  in 
Kent  trees  planted  not  more  than  one  hundred 
years  for  which  I  should  be  happy  to  pay  to-day 
twice  as  much  as  for  any  tree  of  its  age,  native  or 
foreign,  that  I  ever  saw  in  England  ;  and  yet,  such 
is  the  ignorance  of  the  average  British  timber- 
merchant  and  consumer,  that  such  a  tree  might 
be,  and  actually  has  been,  sold  at  firewood  price. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  say  what 
the  timber  of  any  tree  will  be  worth  in  the 
future.  It  took  nearly  a  century  before  the 
value  of  the  Larch  (itself  an  exotic  tree), 
was  fully  recognised,  and  so  long  as  the  local 
trade  is  demoralised  by  unlimited  foreign 
supplies  of  all  the  selected  timber  in  the  world, 
at  a  price  little  over  the  cost  of  felling  and 
transport,  and  sometimes  not  even  that,  no  home- 
grown timber  whose  qualities  are  not  known  will 
have  a  fair  chance  in  the  open  market.  But  when 
Mr.  Forbes  condemns  such  a  tree  as  Thuya 
gigantea  as  having  only  arboricultural  interest, 
it  only  shows  how  little  is  known,  even  by  good 
authorities,  of  the  real  value  of  many  trees  easy 
to  grow  in  Great  Britain.  I  do  not  blame  him 
for  not  knowing  what  no  man  can  know  until 
he  has  studied  exotic  trees  in  their  own  countries 
as  well  as  in  England,  remembering  that  I  was 
myself  advised  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
scientific  foresters  to  plant  for  timber  Pinus 
Banksiana,  a  tree  which,  however  suitable  for  the 
barren  Laurentian  rocks  of  Upper  Canada,  is, 
even  there,  known  as  the  "  Scrub  Pine,"  and 
which  in  England  has  never  grown  large  enough 
to  make  a  railway-sleeper,  for  which  purpose 
alone  it  is,  I  believe,  used  in  regions  where 
nothing  better  can  be  got. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  case  which 
Mr.  Forbes  seems  to  have  forgotten,  though  his 
British  Estate  Forestry  has  shown  that  he  realises 
it  better  perhaps  than  any  previous  author  has 
done. 

It  is  that  as  long  as  many  parts  of  England 
continue  to  be  a  pleasure-ground  for  the  rich, 
foreigners  as  well  as  Englishmen,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  actual  timber-value  on  the  land  which 
gives  it  worth  as  the  beauty,  interest,  and 
sporting  possibilities  of  the  woods  and  planta- 
tions on  the  estate.  And  I  appeal  to  any  experi- 
enced valuer  whether,  for  instance,  such  places 
as  Dropmore,Tortworth,  or  Ashampstead  Common 
— I  name  three  places  as  diiJ'erent  in  character  as 
possible — would  not  be,  either  to  let  or  to  sell,  of 
far  greater  value  than  a  forest  of  German  type 
on  the  same  land,  whilst  they  afford  a  constant 
source  of  pleasure  to  their  owners  and  to  many 
others.  And  considering  what  large  sums  are 
lost  annually  by  the  landowners  of  England  by 
letting  their  valuable  timber  stand  long  after  it 
is  mature,  and  how  much  is  spent  on  many  other 
pursuits  which  do  not  afford  so  much  interest 
or  pleasure  as  the  planting  of  exotic  trees,  I 
hope  that  his  warnings  will  not  be  taken  too 
strictly. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  we  do  not  know  nearly 
enough  about  trees,  native  or  exotic,  and  acting 


on  that  belief,  I  am  giving,  with  the  help  of 
Dr.  Henry,  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  experience, 
time,  and  money  to  an  attempt  to  describe  and 
illustrate  the  trees  of  Great  Britain  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  so  great  a  subject,  in  the  hope  that 
the  knowledge  we  have  both  acquired  in  other 
countries  as  well  as  in  Britain  may  be  made 
useful  to  others.  H.  J.  Elwes,  Colesborne. 

Before  and  since  the  recent  great  conver- 
sion from '' Arboriculture  "  to  *' Sylviculture,"  a 
few  outsiders  have  persistently  confined  the  list 
of  useful  Conifers  to  the  Douglas  Fir,  Japanese 
Larch,  Corsioan  Fir,  and  one  or  two  others 
yet  on  trial ;  but  long  as  the  Corsican  has 
been  in  this  country  there  are  few  successful 
plantations  of  it  in  England,  and  unless  it 
be  in  some  recent  cases,  I  believe  there  are 
none  at  all  in  Scotland  worth  calling  planta- 
tions. Most  of  the  favourable  opinions  expressed 
by  writers  are  borrowed  from  the  experience  of 
others.  An  owner  of  an  estate  in  Scotland  wrote 
to  me  not  long  since  about  planting  the  Corsican, 
and  on  my  suggesting  that  he  should  see  planta- 
tions of  it  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  replied 
that  there  were  no  Corsicans  to  be  seen  any- 
where in  one  of  the  best  wooded  portions  of 
Perthshire.  The  planting  of  the  Corsican  Pine 
has  been  a  general  failure  because  it  has  been 
carelessly  effected  at  the  wrong  season,  yet 
there  is  not  an  easier  tree  to  plant,  and  I  can 
show  miles  of  it  in  proof  in  different  soils  and 
elevations.  , 

As  to  the  Japanese  Larch  and  disease  there  is 
only  one  certified  case,  the  Dumfriesshire  twig 
sent  to  Kew.  The  Perthshire  case,  originally 
reported  by  the  head  forester,  was  subsequently 
found  to  have  been  based  on  an  error.  I  was 
told  this  by  the  forester  when  I  went  to  see 
the  tree.  The  Cockle  Park  case,  mentioned  at 
p.  178,  would  be  an  amusing  if  unintentional 
confirmation  of  the  disease-resisting  powers  of 
the  Japanese  variety,  seeing  the  fungus  had 
become  common  there  without  producing  the 
blister,  if  it  was  not  for  the  fact  that  the  fungus 
cannot  be  established  on  the  tree  unless  it  takes 
root  in  the  tissues,  and  when  it  does  that  the 
blister  is  inevitable  and  early.  Something  else 
has  quite  evidently  been  taken  for  the  Peziza  by 
your  correspondent's  informant. 

It  is  not  a  case  of  waiting  to  see  whether  the 
Japanese  Larch  will  become  liable  .to  the  disease 
or  not,  because  ever  since  the  tree  was  introduced 
it  has  been  subjected  to  the  same  conditions  that 
produced  and  spread  the  disease  on  the  common 
Larch,  and  in  an  aggravated  degree  too,  namely, 
contagion.  It  has  never  been  suggested  by  any 
competent  authority  that  the  common  Larch 
gradually  grew  susceptible  to  the  disease  and 
then  fell  a  prey.  The  blister  appeared  as  soon  as 
the  fungus  had  time. to  travel  from  its  original 
source  to  British  plantations.  It  says  a  good 
deal  for  the  Japanese  variety  that  although 
hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  it  have 
been  planted,  diseased  examples  are  so  hard  to 
find,  and  some  of  these  alleged  specimens  vanish 
when  sought  for. 

Another  quite  unwarranted  assumption  is  that 
the  Japanese  Lirch  at  about  twenty  years  of  age 
may  take  it  into  its  head  suddenly  to  stop 
growing  as  fast  as  it  certainly  promised  to  do. 
Is  there  any  record  of  forest  trees  playing  such 
absurd  tricks  ?  The  "  boy  is  father  to  the  man  " 
in  trees  as  well  as  in  human  beings.  I  have  not 
Veitch's  last  edition  of  the  Manual  of  the  Coni/era 
by  me,  liut  in  it,  if  I  remember  rightly,  some  •W  or 
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50  feet  has  been  added  to  the  stature  of  the 
Japanese  variety,  which  in  the  first  edition  was 
only  30  to  35  feet.  Schwappach  records  a  case 
in  wliich  the  tree  reached  a  height  of  37  feet  in 
nine  years.  At  Stourhead,  Dorset,  a  pure  planta- 
tion of  Japanese  Larch  was  put  out  last  November, 
the  trees  averaging  over  4  feet,  many  being  about 
5|  feet,  and  these  were  one-year-old  seedlings, 
2  or  3  inches  high,  just  two  years  before.  Had 
they  not  been  checked  by  the  transplanting  they 
would  have  averaged  between  5  and  C  feet.  One 
of  the  first  plantations,  if  not  the  first,  put  out  in 
England  I  planted  near  here,  at  a  high  elevation, 
on  poor,  thin  soil,  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  trees 
now  run  from  about  14  to  18  feet,  and  there  is  not 
a  speck  of  disease  to  be  seen,  although  it  has  been 
long  in  the  vicinity. 

I  may  add  that  I  do  not  neglect  the  common 
Larch,  but  always  recommend  a  proportion  of 
both  to  be  planted  as  a  precaution,  and  these  in 
a  mixed  wood  of  other  useful  species.  I  can  sell 
diseased  common  Larch  at  a  good  rent-paying 
price  from  4r\  inches  quarter  girth  upwards,  and 
considerably  under  forty  years  of  age.  There  are,  at 
the  present  moment  about  10,000  cubic  feet  of 
diseased  Larch  poles  lying  at  a  station  in  Mid- 
Wales,  all  sold  to  one  customer  near  Crewe,  at 
the  ordinary  district  price,  which,  so  far  as  I  know 
at  present,  must  have  amounted  to  about  £(ja  per 
acre  at  forty  years  of  age  in  land  worth  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Is.  6d.  per  acre.  J.  Simpson. 

In  reference   to  "The   Timber  Value  cf 

Exotic  Trees  "  (p.  177),  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Forbes,  would 
it  not  be  much  better  for  landlords,  and  also  for 
national  reasons,  to  grow  timber  that  is  used  in 
quantity  in  this  country  ?  Timber  imported  from 
Europe  has  about  three  times  as  much  value  as 
home-grown  timbers.  Is  it  not  very  bad  forestry 
to  produce  soft  timber  from  trees  that  produce 
valuable  timber  if  not  so  rapidly  thinned  out  ? 
I  quite  agree  with  Professor  Schlich  in  his  last 
book  that  the  new  forestry  will  lead  us  to  make 
the  same  mistakes  that  Brown  did,  although 
Schlich  does  not  say  that  in  so  many  words.  When 
we  can  produce  timber  in  quantity  from  our  native 
trees,  then  it  will  be  time  to  turn  to  exotic  trees 
as  timber  producers.  Alec.  D.  Berney,  Carlisle. 


LACHENALIA   HYBEIDS. 

The  genus  Lachenalia  may  be  classed  amongst 
those  which  exhibit  comparatively  little  inherent 
tendency  to  variation,  and  as  the  number  of  spe- 
cies possessing  bright  colours,  or  which  are  attrac- 
tive or  showy  from  a  florist's  point  of  view,  is 
small,  Lachenalias  have  not  received  much  atten- 
tion from  gardeners.  Further,  when  intercrossed, 
the  seedlings  vary  very  slightly  from  the  parents, 
so  that  it  takes  a  considerable  time  to  get  well- 
marked  varieties  of  merit.  The  fact  that  it  takes 
three  years  to  flower  seedlings,even under  good  and 
careful  cultivation,  is  another  potent  factor  which 
deters  hybridisers  from  taking  this  genus  in  hand. 

The  first  authenticated  hybrid  was  raised  by 
the  Rev.  John  Nelson,  in  or  about  1878,  a  cross 
between  Lachenalia  aurea  and  L.  tricolor  luteola, 
and  this  is  still  one  of  the  best  hybrids  for 
general  cultivation.  The  same  hybridiser  also 
raised  L.  aureo-reflexa  (Baker),  also  known  as 
Aldborough  Beauty,  a  very  distinct  plant,  which 
when  crossed  with  L.  Nelsoni  produced  L.  Wm. 
Watson.  About  ten  years  later  some  excel- 
lent varieties  were  raised  by  the  Rev.  Theodore 
H.  Marsh,  including  Rector  of  Cawston,  Cawston 
Gem,  Garnet,  &c. ;  and  in  recent  years  additional 
crosses  have  been  offered  by  Messrs.  Dammann 
&  Co.,  Naples. 

The  varieties  here  illustrated  (fig.  91 )  were  ob- 
tained by  me  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glas- 
nevin.  I  commenced  raising  seedling  Lachenalias 
in  1885,  and  each  year  since  that  date  I  have  raised 
about  half-a-dozen  crosses,  a  very  small  proportion 


Fig.  91.— lachenalias  x  "  bkilliant  "  and  "jean  eogers," 

Which  obtained  Awards  of  Merit  at  a  recent  meetiog  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
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of  which  have  been  worth  retaining  and  naming 
as'showing  some  distinct  advance  on  their  prede- 
cessors. At  first  the  parents  were  limited  to 
L.  tricolor  and  varieties,  the  bf  st  of  these  being 
L.  t.  luteola  and  L.  t.  quadricolor  maculata, 
-generally  known  as  L.  superba,  L,  aurea,  L.  Nel- 
soni,  L.  Cami,  and  then  the  Cawstou  seedlings. 
Certain  objects  were  constantly  kept  in  view. 
/  endeavoured  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the 


and  is  a  shy  flowerer,  so  that  m  effecting  crosses  all 
these  points  had  to  be  kept  in  view.  The  advent 
of  L.  aurea  gigantea  was  a  great  help,  and  seed- 
lings from  this  at  once  showed  distinct  advance. 
Crossed  with  the  best  of  existing  seedlings,  the 
resultant  progeny  were  better  than  any  previously 
obtained,  and  their  progress  has  been  continued. 
One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  newer  varieties 
is  the  amount  of  bright  red  colour  which  has  been 


Fig.  9i—  l.\ciiekalia  pendula  aureliaxa  :  colour  of  flowers  ckim.son. 


<jreen  tints  predominant  in  the  flowers  of  L.  tri- 
color ;  to  get  a  good  clear  yellow ;  to  increase  the 
amount  of  red  in  the  flowers ;  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  flowers,  the  strength  of  scape,  and  the 
number  of  flowers.  Most  of  the  parents  were 
defective  ;  the  predominating  colour  in  L.  tricolor 
is  green,  and  this  green  is  most  persistent,  appear- 
ing through  generations.  L  t.  quadricolor  macu- 
lata, although  with  a  much  brighter  flower  than 
L.  tricolor,  has  a  weak,  thin  scape,  the  flowers 
being  scattered  far  apart.  L.  aurea  ( tig.  Ki)  is  of 
A  good  colour,  deep  yellow,  but  has  a  small  sc.ipe, 


got  into  the  inflorescence,  not  into  the  flowers, 
but  into  the  abortive  buds  which  terminate  the 
scape.  These  have  increased  both  in  number 
and  in  intensity  of  colour. 

For  many  years  1  liave  endeavoured  to  get  red 
colour  from  Lachenalia  pendula  (fig.  92)  or  from 
L.  rubiJa,  but  hitherto  not  one  seedling  from  these 
crossed  with  other  ili.stinct  species  has  flowered.  1 
have  apparently  had  good  seed,  but  either  it  has 
failed  to  germinate,  or  else  the  seedlings  have 
shown  no  trace  whatuver  of  L. pendula  or  L.  rubida, 
probably  proving  that  the  cross  had   not   been 


effected.  However,  at  the  present  moment  some 
distinct  seedlings  give  promise  of  better  results. 

A  glance  at  the  varieties  illustrated  (fig.  91)  will 
demonstrate  the  advances  made.  These  seedlings 
are  free- flowering  ;  the  colours  are  bright  and 
attractive,  the  scapes  are  strong  and  erect,  the 
flowers  distributed  all  round  them  and  not 
hanging  to  one  side,  the  number  of  flowers  has 
increased  from  twelve  to  twenty,  until  they  are 
from  thirty  to  forty,  the  last-named  being  not  an 
unusual  number. 

Seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  It  takes 
from  three  to  four  months  to  germinate,  and  if 
kept  in  a  warm  house  the  seedlings  remain  green 


Fig.  93.— LiCHKNALIA  AUREA  :  COLOUR  OF  FLOWERS 
RICH  APRICOT  OR  GOLDEN-YELLOW. 


and  continue  to  grow  for  eighteen  months,  or  for 
two  seasons.  After  this  Lachenalias  require  very 
little  fire-heat ;  a  cool,  airy  bright  house  suits 
them  best,  and  they  should  be  grown  close  to  the 
light.  It  is  advisable  to  repot  and  divide  up 
the  bulbs  each  year,  doing  this  early  in  August. 
F.  IF.  Moore,  Botanic  Qardens,  Glasnevin. 

[In  addition  to  the  illustrations  of  the  new 
hybrid  Lachenalias  raised  by  our  valued  corres- 
pondent Mr.  Moore,  wo  take  this  opportunity  to 
reproduce  figures  of  the  species  L.  aurea,  and  of 
L,  pendula  var.  Aureliana,  which  latter  it  is  stated 
was  found  originally  growing  near  to  the  summit 
of  Mont  Esterel,  Alpes  Maritimes,  in  the  South  of 
France  in  1H89,  a  most  unlikely  position,  where, 
indeed,  its  presence  could  only  have  been  acci- 
dental. It  was  shown  Ijy  Mr.  C.  G.  Van  Tubergen, 
of  Haavloui,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  London,  on  March  8,  1S98.  Ed.] 
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SEED    SOWING. 

Seeds  in  many  instances,  or  rather  the 
embryo  plants  within  them,  have  such  vitality 
that  they  will  struggle  into  life  under  the  most 
adverse  conditions.  But  this  is  not  true  of  all 
seeds,  for  many  are  rendered  sterile  by  the  least 
accident.  In  raising  seedlings,  although  it  is 
advisable  to  consider  and  to  imitate  natural  condi- 
tions as  far  as  possible,  there  are  many  in- 
stances in  wliich  these  conditions  can  be  improved 
upon.  For  instance  almost  all  seeds  with  hard 
shells  may  with  advantage  be  soaked  in  water 
before  they  are  sown,  provided  the  water  is 
changed  at  least  once  every  day.  Some  seeds  (as 
those  of  the  Acacias)  will  swell  at  irregular 
intervals,  although  they  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
water  and  sown  directly  they  have  swollen.  It  is 
injurious  to  seeds  to  leave  them  for  too  long  a 
period  in  water.  At  one  time  I  used  to  soak 
Cyclamen  seed,  but  I  have  since  found  that 
surfacing  the  seed-pots  with  fresh  sphagnum- 
moss  chopped  very  fine,  with  a  little  sand  added,  is 
sufficient  to  ensure  germination. 

The  use  of  sphagnum-moss  is  recommended  for 
aiding  germination  in  many  seeds.  Primula  seed 
oftengerminates badly, butlhave  always  had  good 
results  when  I  have  sown  the  seeds  on  sphagnum, 
which  retains  sufficient  moisture  for  their  growth 
without  the  risk  of  the  soil  becoming  sour. 
Where  this  practice  is  adopted  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  pots  in  order  to  keep  the 
surface  moist.  Shading  and  covering  of  the  seed- 
pans  are  often  overdone.  I  always  prefer  stand- 
ing seed-pots  in  places  where  they  can  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  light,  but  where  the  direct  sun's 
rays  cannot  reach  them.  I  never  place  seed- 
pans  in  a  close  propagating-pit.  I  have  succeeded 
best  when  raising  Begonias  with  pots  stood  on 
the  open  stage,  with  no  covering  or  shading. 
The  seeds  may  germinate  more  readily  under  heavy 
shading  or  in  a  close  atmosphere,  but  there  is 
great  risk  of  losing  the  seedlings  by  damping-off 
almost  before  they  are  large  enough  to  be  seen. 
I  have  had  the  best  results  with  many  spring- 
sown  seeds  when  the  pots  have  been  stood  on  a 
shelf  close  to  the  glass.  Under  these  conditions 
care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  pans  do  not 
become  dry.  A  good  plan  is  to  stand  the  pots  in 
saucers  containing  water,  which,  if  the  soil  has 
been  well  watered  before  sowing,  will  supply 
sufficient  moisture  until  the  seeds  have 
germinated. 

Conifer-seeds  give  some  trouble  in  raising,  but 
if  they  be  soaked  sufficiently  before  they  are 
sown,  and  are  only  placed  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  there  will  be  less  chance  of  failure. 
Those  growers  who  handle  Palm  -  seeds  should 
remember  that  though  of  such  a  hard  sub- 
stance the  embryo  will  perish  quickly  if  exposed 
to  a  dry  atmosphere.  Palm-seeds  should  be  sown 
as  soon  as  received,  or  if  they  must  be  kept  for 
a  time  they  should  be  stored  in  a  moist  place. 
I  have  seen  seedling  Palms  damp  off  through 
their  not  being  aVjle  to  come  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  on  account  of  the  seeds  having  been 
buried  too  deeply. 

Sowing  seeds  too  thickly  is  an  evil  which  is 
often  practised,  especially  in  the  case  of  very  small 
seeds.  I  have  seen  Petunias  lost  through  this 
error,  also  Lobelias.  Such  small  seeds  as  these 
require  no  surface  covering  at  all,  and  may  be 
placed  in  a  light,  sunny  position  as  soon  as  sown. 
Aster-seed  gives  best  results  when  well  exposed 
to  the  light,  and  though  it  may  not  germinate 
quite  so  quickly,  the  seedlings  when  they  do  come 
through  will  be  short  and  sturdy.  I  have  never 
failed  with  Eucalyptus  Globulus,  when  the  seed- 
pots  have  been  put  on  a  shelf  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun,  but  in  the  shade  the  seedlings  almost  in- 
variably damp-off  soon  after  they  begin  to  germi- 
nate. Seeds  of  Aralia  Sieboldi  are  also  short- 
lived, and  must  never  be  allowed  to  get  quite 
dry.  It  is  safer  to  sow  these  seeds  as  soon  as 
they  are  received,  but  I  have  kept  them  for  some 
months  by  putting  them  in  a  tin  box  and  keeping 
it  in  a  cool  place.  A.  Hemsley. 


BOOK    NOTICE. 


"  The  Book  of  the  Potato."  ' 

Seeing  that  the  Potato  has  amongst  edible 
vegetables  long  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being 
the  most  fertile  source  of  cultural  methods,  of 
literary  comment  and  criticism,  and  has  given 
rise  to  a  wealth  of  physical  and  ameliorative  or 
developing  detail  in  the  horticultural  and  agri- 
cultural press,  it  may  well  be  asked  what  can 
there  be  concerning  the  Potato  that  is  novel 
enough  to  justify  the  publication  of  yet  another 
book  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  the  best  reason 
that  can  be  given  by  Mr.  Sanders,  the  author 
of  this  publication,  is  that  whilst  so  much  has 
been  written  in  the  past  concerning  Potatos, 
it  has  been  too  fragmentary  in  nature  and  too 
widely  diffused  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  would  gladly  become  more  closely  acquainted 
with  Potatos  and  their  culture  :  hence  the  book 
before  us  may  be  regarded  as  a  compilation  of 
what  has  been  so  often  previously  written 
about,  but  which  is  now  presented  to  readers  in 
more  concrete  form.  The  author  thinks  that  the 
recent  "  boom  '"  of  a  few  would-be  wonders  in 
Potato  varieties  has  done  much  to  call  public 
attention  to  Potatos.  That  may  be  so,  but  we 
think  the  formation  of  the  National  Potato 
Society  has  done  more  in  that  direction,  and 
without  doubt,  even  without  Society  or  boom,  the 
value  of  the  Potato  as  an  important  article  in  our 
national  diet  would  suffice  to  make  it  one  of  pro- 
found interest.  The  literary  matter  of  the  book 
is  rather  fragmentary,  but  seems  to  cover  almost 
all  the  ground  it  is  possible  to  find  in  relation 
to  the  tuber.  Its  introduction  to  Europe 
(an  oft  -  told  tale),  its  general  history  during 
the  past  century  down  to  now;  its  botanical 
features,  its  employment  as  a  profitable  crop, 
soils  and  their  treatment,  suitable  manures, 
with  details  as  to  experiments  and  general 
methods  of  propagation  by  sets  of  diverse 
sizes,  by  cuttings  ;  storing  tubers  in  winter ; 
times  and  methods  of  planting,  culture  on 
farms  and  in  gardens,  or  for  exhibition,  also 
for  forced  culture  —  these  features  follow  each 
other,  and  if  not  always  with  relevance,  at  least 
with  full  and  fair  treatment.  The  rearing  of 
new  varieties  is  also  dealt  with,  as  are  fungoid  and 
insect  pests,  and  the  proper  treatment  in  each 
case  is  fully  described.  That  many  of  these 
"pests"  give,  after  all,  where  culture  is  good, 
very  little  trouble,  is  certain ;  but  then  the 
description  of  them  and  illustrations  do  help  to 
make  a  book.  Some  illustrations  of  what  is 
described  as  black -scab  or  wart -disease  will 
assist  readers  to  understand  it  more  fully 
than  will  mere  descriptions.  The  disease  is  hap- 
pily not  common,  and  may  be  as  a  rule  remedied 
by  applications  of  gas  -  lime.  There  is  also  an 
illustration  of  what  is  known  as  the  spindle 
disease,  happily  also  very  uncommon.  That  is 
evidenced  on  the  tuber  when  the  eye-buds  affected 
with  the  fungus  endeavour  to  make  shoots,  but 
only  succeed  in  producing  mere  spindly  growths  of 
the  size  and  texture  of  thread.  All  such  tubers 
when  found  can  be  easily  rejected  and  destroyed. 

The  proper  way  to  cook  Potatos  is  also  explained, 
and  some  paragraphs  are  devoted  to  the  uses  to 
which  the  tubers  may  be  put  in  the  feeding  of 
poultry  and  cattle.  The  book  is  profusely  illus- 
trated with  representations  of  varieties  now  in  com- 
merce— rather  too  freely,  in  fact,  as  very  many  of 
these  varieties  will  have  passed  out  of  common 
culture  scon.  The  illustrations  of  Potato  mon- 
strosities might  well  have  been  omitted.  Finally, 
the  book  concludes  with  a  list  of  some  269  varie- 
ties in  commerce,  which  shows  how  many  really 
inferior  varieties  have  in  the  past  found  names. 

•  The  llMik  0}  the  Potato .  By  T.  W.  Sanders.  Published 
by  W.  H.  &  L.  CoUingridge.    Price  28.  id. 


MARCH  FLOWEES  IN  THE  SOUTH- 
WESTERN^ COUNriES. 

Bt  mid-March  Anemone  blanda  has  been  in 
flower  for  several  weeks,  but  gives  promise  of 
continuing  its  bloomirg  season  until  plants  of  its 
Apennine  sister,  nowpushing  up  strongly, are  ready 
to  expand  their  first  blooms,  and  the  white  form 
of  the  Pasque-flower  (A.  Pulsatilla)  is  showing 
numerous  buds,  while  A.  fulgens,  A.  coronaria 
and  its  varieties,  have  brightened  the  borders  for 
some  time  past.  The  common  Arabis  has  beett 
in  flower  for  three  weeks,  and  is  now  a  sheet  of 
white,  but  its  double  form  has  not  as  yet  opened 
a  single  blossom.  Aubrietias  of  various  shades 
are  commencing  to  paint  the  rock-work  with  soft 
colour,  and  the  quaint  little  Doudia  (Haoquetia) 
Epipactis  holds  aloft  dozens  of  its  attractive 
green-and-gold  flower  -  heads,  while  the  rarely- 
seen  Gagea  lutea,  sometimes  called  the  English 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  is  freely  bearing  its 
yellow  flowers.  Scilla  bifolia  and  S.  sibirica, 
with  their  white  varieties,  have  been  very 
beautiful,  and  the  Chionodoxas  are  still  with  us. 
The  most  effective  is  certainly  C.  sardensis,  a  bed 
of  Tulipa  Greigi  surfaced  with  this  being  now 
a  glorious  show  of  deep  blue  and  scarlet.  C. 
gigantea  and  C.  AUeni  appear  similar  and  are 
unsatisfactory,  rarely  bearing  more  than  two  or 
three  blossoms  on  a  scape.  A  pretty  and  rare  flower 
that  has  been  very  charming  is  Eomulea  pylea. 
This  bears  satin-white,  starry  flowers,  about 
2  inches  across,  with  yellow  throats,  and  has 
rush-like  foliage.  A  clump  with  a  dozen  or  two 
expanded  blossoms  glistening  in  the  sun  is  a. 
lovely  sight.  The  sweetly-scented  flowers  of 
Daphne  indica  are  now  past  their  best,  but  Con- 
volvulus Cneorum  is  just  coming  into  bloom,  and 
Clianthus  puniceus,  which  ever  since  Christmas 
has  held  two  or  three  expanded  blossoms,  is 
becoming  slowly  redder,  though  the  zenith  of  its 
display  is  still  some  weeks  distant.  The  Christ- 
mas Eoses  have  given  place  to  their  Lenten 
sisters,  and  a  collection  of  Mr.  Archer-Hind's 
beautiful  seedlings,  pure  white,  deep  maroon,  and 
white  delicately  spotted  with  pink,  are  in  full 
bloom. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Archer-Hind  has 
presented  to  Messrs.  Barr  i  Sons  a  selection  of 
his  best  forms,  so  that  these,  which  are  certainly 
in  advance  of  the  named  varieties  of  continental 
origin,  should  in  course  of  time  be  distributed. 
Of  Narcissi,  such  kinds  as  obvallaris,  princeps. 
Golden  Spur,  cernuus  pulcher,  Santa  Maria,  the 
fine  trumpet  variety  M.  J.  Berkeley,  Soleil  d'Or, 
and  Victoria  have  already  yielded  their  flowers, 
and  Sir  Watkin  is  just  expanding.  The  Snake's- 
head  Iris  (I.  tuberosa)  has  borne  its  satin-black 
and  olive-green  flowers,  I.  stylosa  is  still  blossom- 
ing, and  I.  pumila,  I.  Chamieiris,  and  some  of  Mr. 
Caparne's  hybrid  Irises  are  now  in  bloom ;  while 
almost  every  bulb  of  the  lovely  I.  tingitana, 
which  often  proves  an  extremely  difficult  species 
to  flower,  is  blossoming  grandly.  Very  different 
is  the  case  however  with  the  dwarf  bulbous  Irises, 
such  as  I.  alata,  I.  persica  and  its  varieties,  I. 
reticiJata,  I.  Histrio,  and  others,  which  absolutely 
refuse  to  become  established  whatever  compost  is 
employed. 

The  first  flowers  of  Freesia  refracta  alba  ex- 
panded in  the  open-air  on  the  ISth,  and  the 
crowded  flower  -  stems  promise  profuse  bloom. 
The  large  Musk  Hyacinth,  Muscari  moschatum 
major,  is  bearing  numbers  of  its  deliciously- 
perfumed  but  rather  dingy  yellow  flowers  ;  and 
the  fine  M.  latifolium  is  throwing  up  strong 
bloom-spikes,  while  the  curious  Fritillaria  persica 
is  rapidly  perfecting,  almost  a  month  before  its 
usual  time,  one  of  its  tall  flower-stems  hung 
with  between  twenty  and  thirty  wide-mouthed 
bells,  maroon-purple  in  colour.  Hepaticas,  blue, 
white,  and  red,  are  flowering  in  a  partially 
shaded  border,  where  Omphalodes  verna  and  its 
white   form    are  also    blooming   well ;    and    the 
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graceful  little  Tlialittrum  anemanoides  has  pro- 
duced its  fragile  white  flowers  above  its  deli- 
cately-cut foliage.  The  first  blossoms  have 
opened  on  a  large  plant  of  Gazania  longiscapa, 
which  has  now  been  in  the  open  unprotected 
through  three  winters.  Triteleia  (Milla)  uniflora 
is  blooming  lavishly,  and  the  charming  little 
Violet  Cress,  lonopsidium  acule,  self-sown  every- 
where, is  blossoming  abundantly ;  indeed,  there 
is  no  day  in  the  year  when  some  plants  of  this 
may  not  be  found  in  bloom.  The  first  of  the 
Saxifrages  to  flower  was  S.  Burseriana,  followed 
by  S.  Boydii  alba;  but  S.  Boydii,  the  yellow- 
flowered  type,  has  disappeared.  S.  Khei  superba 
is  now  in  bloom,  but  the  type  is  as  yet  only  in 
bud.  S.  apiculata  is  a  mass  of  pale  yellow.  S. 
Wallacei  is  commencing  to  flower,  as  are  count- 
less little  rosettes  of  the  annual  S.  cymbalaria, 
the  bright  green,  ivy-shaped  leaves  being  set 
with  small,  deep  yellow  blossoms.  S.  IV.  Fitz- 
herbert,  March  22. 


ORCHID  NOTES^AND   GLEANINGS. 

ft       PHAiaS    TETRAGONtJS,  Echb.  f. 

i  PLANT  of  this  distinct  and  interesting  species, 
which  has  not  been  recorded  as  flowering  in 
gardens  for  many  years,  has  lately  been  in  bloom 
with  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton.  Brad- 
ford, Yorks,  who  kindly  sent  a  sketch  of  the  plant 
and  a  flower.  In  habit  it  is  very  remarkable,  its 
elongated,  generally  four-angled  pseudo-bulbs 
being  furnished  with  ornamental  plicate  leaves, 
from  the  base  of  one  of  which,  about  half-way  up 
the  stem,  springs  the  scape,  which  is  9  inches  in 
length,  and  bears  at  the  top  four  flowers,  each 
rather  over  2  inches  across.  The  flowers,  which 
are  of  the  true  Phaius  form,  have  the  sepals  and 
petals  chestnut-red  on  the  face,  the  sepals  bear- 
ing three,  and  the  petals  one  yellow  line,  the 
margins  of  both  being  yellow,  and  the  reverse 
side  greenish-yellow.  The  cream-coloured  label- 
lum  is  folded  into  a  tube  over  the  column,  having 
its  edges  wavy,  its  interior  is  decorated  with  purple 
lines,  and  a  downy  covering  around  the  callus, 
It  was  imported  from  Ceylon  as  Phaius  luridus 
and  it  corresponds  with  that  species  in  Thwaites' 
Enum.  PI.  Zeyl.,300  (1861),  but  the  priority  of 
Phaius  tetragonus,  Keich.  f.,  in  Bonplandia  (1855), 
reduces  P.  luridus  to  a  synonym. 

Reichenbach  based  the  species  on  Pesomeria 
tetragona  {Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4442),  a  plant 
said  to  have  been  imported  from  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon.  The  Ceylon  habitat  is  well  authenti- 
cated, but  I  cannot  find  any  verification  of  the 
Mauritius  region  record.  It  seems  singular  that 
it  should  be  indigenous  to  such  widely  separated 
localities.  The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  who 
has  made  many  di.iicoveries  in  the  eccentric 
geographical  distribution  of  some  animals  and 
insects,  and  has  incidentally  learned  much  about 
the  distribution  of  plants,  informs  me  that  it 
might  have  been  conveyed  from  its  original 
native  habitat  to  the  other  locality  by  traders, 
who  from  the  earlier  days  of  maritime  commu- 
nication passed  between  Mauritius  and  Ceylon, 
bringing  among  other  things  tortoises  to  the  latter 
country.  Thus  if  the  plant  figured  as  Pesomeria 
tetragona  really  came  from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon 
it  might  have  been  introduced  from  Ceylon. 

The  botany  of  the  species  seems  much  confused. 
The  Index  Kewensis  refers  the  plant  figured  as 
Pesomeria  tetragona  to  Phaius  villosus,  Blume. 
which  in  no  way  resembles  it,  the  plant  having 
rose-coloured  flowers  with  a  nearly  flat  labellum. 
Epidendrum  tetragonum  {Thouars  Fl.  lies.  Aiist. 
^fr.,  t.  34),  is  also  referred  to  Phaius  tetragonus, 
but  it  has  little  resemblance  to  that  species 
except  in  the  angular  pseudo-bulb. 

Phaius  tetragonus  in  Ceylon  often  develops 
pseudo-bulbs  3  feet  in  length,  forming  with  their 
Palm-like  leaves  and  their  three  or  four  spikes  of 
flowers  on  a  bulb  very  striking  objects,  as  I  am 


informed  by  a  correspondent.  None  of  the  other 
species  of  Phaius  is  like  it  in  growth  except  the 
Indian  Phaius  mishmiensis,  which  has  rounder 
and  not  angular  pseudo-bulbs,  and  rose-pink 
flowers.  J.  O'B. 


THE    ROSARY. 


SENECIO   AUEICULATISSIMUS. 

This  graceful  Groundsel  was  recently  exhibited 
at  one  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society's  meet- 
ings by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons.  It  is 
a  native  of  British  Central  Africa  and  was 
first  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Last  in  1887,  near 
Milangi,  and  has  been  sent  to  this  country  also 


CLIMBING  EOSES. 
Since  the  advent  of  the  so-called  climbing- 
Roses,  which,  by  the  way,  do  not  climb,  but'must 
be  trained  and  fastened  in  some  way  to  the 
object  that  supports  them,  the  stiff  formality^ 
of  the  old  Eose  -  garden  has  become  obsolete 
in  many  country  gardens.  The  favourite- 
methods  of  displaying  the  charms  of  ^these 
varieties  are  by  using  them  as  coverings  ^to 
arches  of  rustic  woodwork,  set  widely  apart^or 
close  together  so  as  to  form  tunnels  or  arcades^ 


SENECIO   AUEICULATISSIMUS  :   COLOUR   OF   FLOWEK   GOLDEN-YELLOW. 


from  several  other  localities,  where  it  grows  at 
from  4,000  to  G.OOO  feet  elevation.  Plants  were 
raised  at  Kew  from  seeds  sent  in  1898  by  Mr.  John 
Mahon,  who  was  then  Government  Botanist  in 
British  Central  Africa.  The  species  flowered  in  the 
conservatory  at  Kew  in  February  of  1900,  where  it 
climbed  one  of  the  pillars  and  was  very  attractive. 
The  auricled  petiole,  the  orbicular  reniform  leaves, 
and  the  freely-flowered  inflorescence  are  shown  in 
Mr.  Worthington  Smith's  drawing,  which  is 
reproduced  at  fig.  94.  A  full  description  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  and  coloured  illustration  will  be 
found  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  7731.  The 
species  makes  a  very  decorative  pot  plant,  which 
will  be  admired  by  those  who  appreciate  flowers 
regardless  of  their  size. 


as  fancy  may  dictate  to  the  owner  or  his 
gardener.  "  Pillar "  Eoses,  with  or  withou(> 
hanging  chains  connecting  the  pillars  or  posts, 
have  a  pretty  eflect  if  they  are  kept  abundantly 
covered  with  flowering  growths ;  and  to  have 
them  thus  good  soil  and  abundant  manuring  are 
points  needing  annual  attention  from  the  gardener 
who  would  excel. 

Sometimes  the  simple  pillar  form  is  the  one- 
adopted,  and  the  effect  is  good  in  conjunction  with 
wide  borders  on  each  side  of  a  walk  of  not  less, 
than  10  feet  in  width,  the  Eoses  standing  at  10  to- 
12  feet  apart  and  2  feet  distant  from  the  edge  of  the 
walk,  this  space  being  required  in  order  to  carry 
the  growths  and  wide-flung  tresses  of  blossoms, 
beyond  the  reach  of  passers-by,  a  matter  easily 
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managed  by  means  o£  long  slings  of  raffia  or  string 
dyed  of  a  green  colour. 

An  arbour  forms  another  pleasing  mode  of 
utilising  Roses  that  make  .annual  shoots  of  great 
length;  but  although  an  arbour  is  planned 
for  affording  shade,  one  that  is  to  be  covered  with 
Eoses  must  stand  in  a  sunny  aspect,  unshaded 
by  shrubs  or  trees,  or  the  Koses  will  not  succeed. 

One  of  the  best  varieties  for  arbour  planting  is 
Pelicite-et-Perpetue,  a  most  abundantly-flowering 
plant,  throwing  perfect  sheets  of  its  small  white 
flowers,  and  a  growth  of  shoots  and  foliage  when 
in  vigour  so  dense  as  to  form  a  close  pent-house 
against  sunshine.  The  writer  once  saw  such  a 
plant  which  was  trained  over  a  dome  of  wire- 
work  20  feet  in  diameter,  covering  it  in  down  to  the 
ground  except  at  the  entrance.  This  was  indeed 
too  much  of  a  covering,  as  it  rendered  the  interior 
too  damp  by  shutting  out  the  sun  entirely.  Such 
Eoses  as  this  variety  requii-e  but  a  small  amount 
of  pruning  as  the  operation  is  usually  under- 
stood, but  the  over-crowded  and  weaker  shoots 
should  be  entirely  removed,  and  the  remaining 
ones  shortened  one-fourth  or  left  at  full  length 
according  to  the  wish  of  the  gardener. 

It  may  be  said  by  way  of  caution  that  often  too 
much  pruning  of  climbing  Roses  is  carried  out, 
with  the  result  that  we  miss  the  fascinating  masses 
produced  by  less  pruned  plants. 

No  arbour  of  Roses  should  be  without  some  of 
the  more  robust  Teas,  such  as  Jaune  Desprez,  a 
not  too  rampant  grower,  with  rather  small  bronzy- 
yellow  blooms  deliciously  scented.  The  climbing 
Devoniensis  is  another  agreeably  tea-scented 
rose,  white  and  of  nice  shape  like  the  dwarf 
variety  of  the  same  name  ;  Catherine  Mermet,  of 
a  tender  blush  tint  and  full  in  form ;  Francois 
Crousse,  a  pretty  tea  hybrid,  a  vigorous  variety 
of  a  fiery -red  tint ;  Morgenroth,  of  the  same  tint ; 
and  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  with  cherry-red 
blossoms  and  vigorous  habit.  An  old  favourite 
olimber  is  the  sweet-scented  W.  A.  Richardson, 
of  quick  and  vigorous  growth,  the  flowers  excel- 
lent for  personal  adornmnent.  Madame  Desprez 
ds  a  strong-growing  Rose  of  another  section,  of  a 
bright-pink  colour,  the  flowers  appearing  in 
bunches  of  a  dozen  or  more.  Ruga  is  a  good 
rambler  and  abundant  bloomei',  in  tint  a  shade  of 
pink  and  in  form  very  full. 

"The  "  Wallflower,"  brought  out  by  Paul  i  Son 
Oheshunt,  in  1900,  is  very  rich  in  bloom  from  the 
bottom  to  the  topmost  shoot,  resembling  in  this 
respect  Crimson  Rambler,  but  of  a  lighter  and 
more  tender  shade  of  colour.  Add  to  the  above 
Carmine  Pillar,  an  earlier  introduction  of  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Oheshunt ;  Coupe  d'Hebe,  an  old  and 
a  very  charming,  good-sized  flower  of  a  soft  pink 
tint ;  Gardeniseflora  with  small,  snow-white,  par- 
tially full  blossoms  (this  last-named  Rose  grows 
and  blooms  like  Crimson  Rambler,  and  may  be 
planted  for  the  sake  of  the  contrast  in  colour) ; 
Mercedes,  rosy-blush,  a  strong  grower,  flowering 
in  bunches ;  Prairie  Queen,  ever  blooming,  has 
dark  carmine-coloured,  very  fragrant  flowers ; 
Aglaia,  one  of  M.  P.  Lambert's  introductions  of 
1896,  with  light  greenish  -  yellow  flowers,  is 
valuable  from  its  novelty  in  colour,  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  blooms  are  produced  in  large 
pyramidal  bunches. 

I  will  finish  my  list  with  the  names  of  a  few 
indispensable  varieties  —  viz.,  the  Fellenberg,  a 
Noisette,  introduced  fifty  or  more  years  ago.  It 
possesses  flowers  of  a  dark  crimson  tint,  and  the 
buds  are  carmine  before  expanding,  making, 
together  with  the  brown  -  reddish  foliage,  a 
charming  effect.  Hermosa  is  very  free  in 
blooming,  and  of  a  tender  rose-pink  tint.  A 
cross  between  Hermosa  and  Reine  Marie  Hen- 
riette has  been  raised,  and  is  of  a  red  colour, 
and  worthy  of  a  place. 

A  Rose  arbour  pure  and  simple  is  a  summer 
shelter  against  the  too  ardent  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
as  such  it  requires  neither  a  fixed  roof  nor  close 


sides,  the  growths  of  the  Roses  affording  the 
necessary  amount  of  protection ;  it  should,  how- 
ever, be  made  dry  underfoot  with  tUes,  wood 
blocks,  or  concrete,  raised  a  few  inches  above  the 
surrounding  level  of  the  garden.  M.  F. 

A  Hybrid  Rose. 

M.  Maurice  de  Vilmorin  gives  a  coloured  figure 
and  description  of  a  hybrid  between  Eosa  micro- 
phylla  and  R.  rugosa  in  the  number  of  the  Hecue 
Horticole  for  March  16.  The  plant  is  intermediate 
in  character  between  its  parents,  and  possesses 
large  depressed-globular  fruits  of  a  deep  orange- 
red  colour  beset  with  fine  prickles. 

RcsE  Fortune's  Yellow. 
In  the  spring  of  1903  attention  was  drawn  in 
these  columns  to  this  beautiful  decorative  Rose. 
At  that  time  some  of  your  correspondents  com- 
plained of  its  shyness  of  flowering  and  of  its 
habit  of  shedding  the  leaves  just  when  the  flower- 
buds  were  developing.  As  to  the  freedom  of 
flowering,  the  plant  under  my  charge  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  It  blooms  so  freely  that  a 
very  severe  tliinning  of  the  flowering-shoots  is 
necessary.  This  I  find  not  only  increases  the 
size  of  the  blooms,  but  there  follows  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  colour  of  them.  In  the  case  of 
a  sltrong  healthy  plant,  the  partial  shedding  of 
the  eaves  is  not  a  serious  drawback.  The  growth 
made  after  the  flowering  season  is  always  satis- 
factory, and  there  is  generally  sufficient  foliage 
retained  to  "  set  off "  the  flowers.  H.  P.,  Bourne- 
mouth. [Our  correspondent  sent  us  some  flowers 
of  this  pretty  variety.  Ed.] 


few.  The  drainage  must  be  perfect,  and  is  best 
obtained  by  the  use  of  broken  pots,  the  pieces 
being  placed  in  the  pots  in  as  upright  a 
position  as  possible.  The  depth  of  drainage  mate- 
rial should  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  receptacle,  that  is,  small  pots  may  have 
comparatively  a  greater  depth  of  material  than 
drainage ;  but  in  few  instances  should  it  exceed 
i  inches,  even  when  leaves  are  introduced.  When 
about  to  pot  a  plant  whose  roots  form  a  network 
outside  as  well  as  inside  the  receptable,  carefully 
crack  the  latter  in  several  places,  and  pick  away 
such  pieces  as  may  be  removed  without  injuring 
the  roots,  also  as  much  of  the  old  decayed  mate- 
rial as  possible.  Cut  off  old  leafless  pseudo-bulbs, 
insert  the  plant  in  a  receptacle  which  will 
afford  space  for  about  two  seasons'  extension^ 
work  in  the  requisite  drainage  material,  and 
over  this  the  rooting  medium.  Use  good 
turfy  peat,  pressed  inwards  and  not  down- 
wards, with  patches  of  sphagnum-moss  alter- 
nately. The  rhizomes  must  not  be  covered,  but 
be  just  on  the  surface,  which  should  be  slightly 
below  the  rim  at  the  edge,  and  slope  gently 
upwards  towards  the  centre.  Contrive  to  have 
the  heads  of  sphagnum-moss  uppermost  on  the 
surface,  and  even  with  it,  and  trim  off  the  peat  a 
little  to  give  the  whole  a  neat  appearance.  Much 
water  should  not  be  afforded  newly-potted  plants 
for  some  weeks  afterwards. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  OKCHID  HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  YonxG,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick 
WiGAN,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

Potting  Cattleyas. — Excepting  during  the  early 
winter  months  some  Cattleyas,  many  of  tlie  La?lias, 
and  the  hybrids  therefrom,  are  continually 
arriving  at  that  stage  when  the  necessary  potting 
operations  should  be  carried  through.  To  know 
when  and  how  to  do  this  places  the  cultivator  on 
the  high  road  to  success.  There  are  two  periods 
at  which  a  Cattleya  or  allied  plant  may  be  repotted, 
and  these  are  just  as  new  growths  are  developing 
or  immediately  before  roots  are  produced  on  the 
current  season's  growth.  The  latter  is  probably 
the  better  time,  for  then  as  the  roots  enter  the 
new  material  water  may  be  afforded  more  freely, 
and  the  sphagnum  moss  preserved  in  a  living 
state.  From  a  cultural  point  of  view  the 
Cattleyas  form  themselves  into  two  sections,  deter- 
mined by  their  season  of  flowering,  thus  C.  aurea, 
C.  Bowringiana,  C.  bicolor,  C.  gigas,  C.  labiata, 
C.  Schofieldiana,  C.  Warnerii,  and  others  proceed 
to  flower  immediately  after  developing  their  new 
pseudo-bulbs.  These  then  make  a  new  series 
of  roots,  and  potting  or  re-surfacing  should  be 
done  just  prior  to  the  latter  event.  The  other 
section,  embracing  such  specis  as  C.  Mossite,  C. 
Mendelii,  0.  Lawrenciana,  C.  Percivaliana,  C. 
Trian^,  &a.,  mature  their  growths  and  pass 
through  a  season  of  rest  before  producing  their 
flowers,  and  in  their  case  potting  may  be  done 
when  they  start  to  make  new  growths. 

Materials  for  use  in  PottvDii.  —  Formerly  good 
peat  and  freshly-gathered  sphagnum-moss  were 
the  only  materials  recommended  for  forming  a 
rooting  medium,  other  than  that  used  for  draining 
the  pots,  but  of  late  years  other  ingredients  have 
been  introduced,  notably  leaves.  Without  enter- 
ing into  the  merits  or  otherwise  of  the  latter,  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  where  consistent  per- 
sonal attention  cannot  be  given,  leaves  should  be 
omitted  from  the  potting  material.  That  we  shall 
have  to  flnd  a  substitute  for  peat  is  too  evident, 
as  the  supply  of  really  good  peat  is  fast  failing  us  ; 
but  whilst  it  is  obtainable  use  it. 

Method  of  Potting. — Pots  or  pans  are  better  for 
most  of  the  species,  baskets  being  needed  for  very 
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By  W.  FVFE,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Locking« 
Park,  Wantage. 
Celery  Trenches. — Make  every  effort  to  prepare 
Celery  trenches  in  good  time.  The  rows  should, 
if  possible,  run  from  north  to  south,  in  order  that 
the  plants  may  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun's 
rays.  The  trenches  for  the  earliest  crops  should 
be  dug  18  inches  in  width,  and  should  contain  one 
row  of  plants,  allowing  4-feet  alleys  between  the 
rows.  For  the  main  and  later  crops  dig  the 
trenches  2  feet  in  width,  and  plant  two  rows  of 
plants  in  each  trench.  The  surface  soil  being  the 
more  fertile,  remove  no  more  than  is  necessary  to 
make  room  for  the  manure,  which  should  be  plen^ 
tifully  applied.  Finish  the  trench  just  below 
the  general  level.  At  Lockinge  late  crops  planted 
at  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground  pass 
through  the  winter  with  little  injury  by  reason  of 
being  drier  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  But 
this  system  cannot  be  practised  on  light,  dryish 
soils  that  receive  only  a  limited  supply  of  water. 
Celery  requires  much  water  until  growth  is 
completed.  Too  early  sowing  of  the  seeds,  or 
neglecting  the  plants  in  their  young  stages, 
will  tend  to  develop  the  flowering  spike  pre- 
maturely, which  is  termed  "bolting."  From 
seeds  sown  during  the  second  week  in  March  for 
the  early  crop,  we  are  now  pricking  out  the  seed- 
lings in  boxes  filled  with  fine  soil ;  this  is  kept 
well  watered,  and  the  plants  afforded  plenty  of 
light  and  air  to  induce  strong,  sturdy  growth, 
In  a  few  days  we  shall  sow  seeds  for  raising  the 
main  crop. 

Carrots. — The  next  ten  days  will  be  a  suitaUP 
time  for  sowing  the  main  crop  of  Carrots.  Th.* 
soil  for  this  crop,  having  been  dug  in  the  earlf 
autumn,  wiU  now  be  in  good  condition,  and  if  tW 
ground  has  already  received  a  dusting  with  air- 
slacked  lime,  then,  before  the  seeds  are  sown,  if  a 
good  dressing  of  soot  is  applied  the  insectivorous 
enemies  of  the  Carrot  will  be  considerably 
checked.  Sow  the  seeds  in  shallow  drills  12  or 
15  inches  apart,  covering  the  seed  lightly  with 
the  soil.  Excellent  varieties  for  sowing  now  are 
the  Red  Intermediate,  Scarlet  Model,  and  Carter's 
Blood  Red.  For  cultivating  exhibition  specimens, 
bore  deep  holes  and  fill  them  with  finely-sifted 
soil,  preferably  some  old  potting  soil.  Sow  a 
few  seeds  in  every  hole,  and  later  remove  all  the 
seedlings  but  one. 

Peas. — Draw  the  soil  well  up  on  each  side  of 
the  row  as  a  protection  and  a  support  for  the 
slender  stems,  and  apply  stakes  directly  tbi' 
tendrils  appear.  Insert  the  stakes  firmly  in  the  ^ 
ground  each  side  of  the  row,  at  a  distance  suffi-| 
ciently  far  removed  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
roots.  At  Lockinge  we  place  the  stakes  perpendi- 
cularly 12  or  15  inches  apart,  never  interlacin;, 
or  crossing  the  stakes  at  the  top.     This  system 
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allows  the  Peas  sufficient  space  to  develop 
between  the  two  lines  of  stakes,  and  the  work 
when  well  done  has  a  good  appearance.  Small 
twigs  or  brushwood  are  stuck  at  the  base  of  the 
sticks  to  give  the  Peas  a  start.  Dwarfer  varieties 
that  are  not  usually  staked  are  the  better  for 
being  afforded  short  twigs  or  stakes,  which  will 
keep  the  pods  clear  of  the  ground. 

Planting. — Although  rain  fell  on  twenty  days 
during  March  (the  quantity  registered  being  a 
little  over  l  inches),  still  on  narrow  borders,  by 
the  use  of  light  planks,  we  were  enabled  to  plant 
such  vegetables  as  early  Peas,  Cauliflower, 
Lettuce,  &c.,  the  wet  weather  being  favourable  to 
the  newly-planted  plants. 


THE     HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Claeke,  Gardener  to  Sir  William  Plowden, 
Aston  Rowant  House.  Oxen. 
Buds  and  Grafts.  —  Examine  fruit-tree  stocks 
budded  last  season,  and  cut  down  any  in  which 
the  buds  are  not  growing  and  graft  them.  This 
will  be  preferable  to  waiting  until  budding  time 
again,  as  the  time  so  gained  amounts  to  one 
season.  Eemove  the  binding  material  from 
"buds"  which  are  growing,  and  cut  the  stocks 
down  to  within  1  foot  of  the  bud,  but  not  shorter, 
as  this  portion  of  the  stock  is  necessary  to  afford 
a  means  of  support  to  the  growth  from  the  bud. 
This  portion  of  the  stock  left  last  season  (or 
twelve  months  earlier)  should  now  be  removed, 
and  such  work  is  termed  "  snagging."  Around 
the  interstices  of  the  bud,  under  the  binding 
material,  American  blight  often  hibernates,  and  if 
not  destroyed  by  means  previously  stated,  will 
kill  the  buds  entirely. 

Layering  Fruit  Trees.  —  Fruit-trees  may  be 
increased  by  layering  in  cases  where  a  good 
strong  branch  can  be  spared  near  to  the  ground 
surface.  Make  a  slanting  cut  about  3  inches  in 
length  in  such  a  branch,  followed  by  a  second 
cut  to  remove  a  piece  of  the  wood  entirely ;  fix 
the  part  so  cut  firmly  into  the  ground  by  means 
of  a  forked  stick  or  peg,  making  the  soil  firm 
about  it,  and  covering  it  with  soil  to  the  depth  of 
12  inches.  When  upon  examination  it  is  found 
that  the  layered  branch  has  formed  roots,  it  may  be 
partially  severed  from  the  parent  tree,  increasing 
the  degree  of  severance  as  the  season  progresses. 

Insect  Pests. — If  any  trees  were  not  given  a 
winter-dressing,  this  work  may  be  carried  out  now, 
and  trees  which  were  dressed  in  the  winter  may 
with  great  advantage  be  sprayed  again,  using  for 
this  application  a  solution  of  Blundell's  Paris- 
green  paste  ;  the  paste  is  more  easily  mixed  with 
water  than  the  powder  and  is  safer  to  use.  Half 
an  ounce  dissolved  in  12  gallons  of  water  is  a  safe 
mixture  to  apply.  In  gardens  where  the  use  of 
these  arsenical  poisons  is  objected  to  an  excellent 
insecticide  and  fungicide  will  be  found  in  the 
Bordeaux-mixture,  composed  of  6  lb.  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  and  4  lb.  of  unslacked  lime. 
Place  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  a  bag  sus- 
pended in  a  wooden  vessel  containing  suf- 
ficient water  to  dissolve  it.  Slack  the  lime 
in  as  little  water  as  possible  in  a  separate 
vessel,  afterwards  mix  the  two  together,  adding 
water  up  to  60  gallons.  For  use  through  a  sprayer 
the  liquid  should  be  carefully  strained  to  take 
out  any  residue  from  the  lime.  Gooseberry-trees 
that  were  badly  attacked  with  caterpillars  last 
year  may  again  suffer  this  season.  As  soon  as  any 
caterpillars  are  noticed  spray  the  bushes  with  Hel- 
lebore Tea,  which  is  much  more  effective  than  Hel- 
lebore powder,  and  may  be  more  quickly  applied. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  r.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Dr.  Corbet,  Impney  Hall 
Gardens.  Droitwich. 

t'igs. — The  earliest  trees  grown  in  pots  will 
soon  show  signs  of  swelling  their  fruits,  which 
will  not  afterwards  be  long  before  ripening.  A 
warm  and  slightly  drier  atmosphere  will  be 
necessary,  also  increased  ventilation,  and  full 
exposure  of  the  fruits  to  the  sun's  rays,  in  order 
to  obtain  good  colour  and  high  flavour.  Eemove 
all  weak  shoots  as  they  appear,  and  pinch  out 
the  points  of  others.  Afford  liberal  supplies 
of  warm  liquid  manure,  and  apply  rich  top- 
dressings  of  loam  and  half-decayed  manure  to 
the  roots  of  trees  which  are  swelling  their  fruits. 


Syringe  the  trees  freely,  and  do  all  that  is  possible 
to  prevent  red-spider. 

Fig  Trees  in  Borders. — The  earliest  of  the  trained 
trees  grown  on  the  extension  system  of  training 
will  require  regular  attention  to  thinning,  tying 
down  of  shoots,  and  occasional  stopping  of  strong 
shoots.  The  roots  being  in  restricted  borders 
should  be  encouraged  to  the  surface  by  applica- 
tions of  decayed  manure  and  abundant  supplies 
of  warm  liquid  manure.  During  the  time  the 
trees  are  in  flower  the  temperature  at  night  should 
be  58°  to  60°,  rising  10°  higher  during  the  day 
with  fire-heat.  Fire-heat  should  be  discontinued 
early  on  bright  mornings  when  there  is  a  pro- 
spect of  the  temperature  rising ;  employ  a  little 
ventilation  when  the  atmospheric  temperature  is 
at  68°.  Close  the  house  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  syringe  the  trees  copiously.  The  latest  trees 
in  cold-houses  where  no  fire-heat  is  used  should 
be  retarded  as  long  as  possiljle  by  admitting 
abundance  of  air  to  the  house  until  growth 
commences. 

Cucumbers. — The  earliest  spring -sown  plants 
will  now  be  in  full  bearing.  Do  not  overcrop 
them,  or  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  from  them 
a  supply  lasting  over  several  months.  Tie  in  the 
growths,  and  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots 
at  the  first  leaf  beyond  the  fruits.  Shoidd  the 
plants  show  signs  of  weakness,  a  little  extra 
growth  may  be  allowed.  Apply  light  top  - 
dressings  of  warmed  soil  as  they  become  necessary, 
and  afford  liberal  supplies  of  warm,  weak  liquid- 
manure  now  that  the  plants  are  fruiting  freely. 
The  temperature  at  night  should  be  about  68°, 
and  a  little  air  may  be  admitted  when  the 
temperature  has  risen  to  78°,  allowing  a  further 
rise  of  10°  or  15°  with  sun-heat  after  the  house  is 
closed  and  in  conjunction  with  abundant 
moisture.  Some  growers  admit  no  air  whatever 
through  the  ventilators,  but  plants  so  treated 
make  gross  growths,  produce  a  heavy  crop,  but 
soon  become  exhausted,  and  must  be  replaced 
with  fresh  plants,  or  be  allowed  a  considerable 
time  to  regain  a  satisfactory  condition. 

Frame  Cucumbers  should  be  given  a  little 
ventilation  early  on  bright  mornings,  and  the 
plants  be  encouraged  to  grow  Iiy  syringing  them 
lightly  and  closing  the  house  early  in  the  day 
until  the  plants  become  established.  Do  not  over- 
feed the  plants  in  the  early  stages  nor  subject  the 
roots  to  excessive  moisture.  Place  the  fruits  in 
glasses  or  on  slates  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
blanched. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  A.   Bollock,   Gardener  to   E.   J.  Wythes,   Esq., 
Copped  Hall,  Eppinp,  Essex. 

Euphorbia(Poinseltia)  ipulcherrima. — In  order  to 
have  a  batch  of  plants  in  flower  early  in  November, 
these  should  be  propagated  as  soon  as  growths 
are  procui-able  for  use  as  cuttings.  Sufficient 
stock  plants  for  the  purpose  should  be  put  in  a 
Cucumber-house  or  similar  structure  and  plunged 
in  a  hot-bed  of  leaves.  Syringe  them  often,  but 
do  not  afford  much  water  to  the  roots.  When 
the  growths  are  about  3  inches  in  length,  detach 
them  from  the  plants  with  a  good  •'  heel,"  and 
insert  them  singly  in  thumb-pots  in  old  soil  from 
the  potting-shed,  with  a  layer  of  silver-sand  on 
the  surface.  Let  the  pots  of  soil  stand  in  the 
house  to  warm  an  hour  previous  to  being  used, 
and  insert  the  cuttings  direct  into  them,  plunging 
the  pots  without  delay  in  cocoanut-fibre  in  a 
frame  or  under  bell-glasses. 

Euphorbia  jacguinierflora. — For  supply ingflowers 
for  cutting  this  plant  is  invaluable,  and  when 
grown  under  the  best  conditions  it  forms  a  very 
striking  feature  grouped  amongst  foliage  plants. 
If  five  or  six  stock  plants  be  placed  in  heat  and 
treated  as  advised  for  Euphorbia  pulcherrima, 
they  will  yield  a  quantity  of  cuttings,  and  these 
will  flower  early  in  November.  In  the  cultivation 
of  this  plant  much  light,  heat  and  moisture  are 
essential.  A  48-size  (5-inch)  pot  will  contain  all 
the  soil  they  require,  and  should  not  be  exceeded 
unless  two  or  more  plants  are  grown  in  a  pot. 
This  plan  I  do  not  advise  unless  grown  for  any 
particular  object.  Themostsuitablepositionforthe 
plants  to  grow  in  is  one  in  a  low-roofed  Cucumber 
or  Melon-house,  where  as  the  plants  make  growth 
the  shoots  can  be  tied  to  the  wires  up  the  roof  of 


the  house,  and  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun*s  rays. 
They  require  careful  watering  at  the  roots,  and 
should  be  syringed  freely  overhead  during  their 
season  of  growth. 

Ccntropogon  Lucyanus. — I  jirefer  to  propagate 
this  annually,  but  it  is  by  no  means  essential, 
as  good  flowers  may  be  obtained  from  speci- 
mens several  years  old  ;  but  the  plants  them- 
selves get  out  of  boimds,  and  are  not  useful 
or  handy  for  grouping;  therefore  for  general 
purposes  it  is  advisable  to  propagate  a  few 
each  year.  The  plants  are  now  starting  into 
growth,  and  should  be  afforded  a  copious  water- 
ing ;  and  if  to  be  grown-on  should  be  shaken 
out  of  their  pots,  the  old  soil  reduced,  and 
the  plants  repotted  in  a  compost  of  loam  and 
peat  in  equal  proportions,  with  a  little  silver-sand 
and  some  small  charcoal  added. 

Cinerarias,  Primulas,  (H^c. — A  few  seeds  of  each 
of  these  should  be  sown  now  in  pans  containing 
finely-sifted  soil.  Place  the  pans  in  a  warm, 
shaded  house  until  the  seeds  have  germinated. 
Plants  that  are  developing  their  flowers  should 
be  given  frequent  applications  of  weak  liquid- 
manure  obtained  from  the  soaking  of  sheep-dung, 
and  they  will  require  to  be  shaded  on  hot,  sunny 
days. 

THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Miller,  Gardener  to  Lord  Henry  C. 
Bentinck,  M.P.,  Undcrley  Hall,  Westmoreland. 

Seeds.  —  Sow  on  a  slight  hotbed  seeds  of 
Amaranthus  caudatus,  AcrocUniums,  Marvel  of 
Peru,  Marigolds,  and  Zinnias.  Prick  oft'  seedlings 
of  Antirrhinums  into  rich  soil  in  frames  when  large 
enough  to  handle,  also  Nicotianas,  Mimulus,  &c. 

Sweet  Peas. — The  ground  for  these  should  be 
deeply  dug  and  some  good  turfy-loam  and  rotten 
manure  mixed  with  the  soil.  Apply  a  sprinkling 
of  super-phosphate  'of  lime  and  bone-meal.  It 
pays  to  sow  the  seeds  in  pots,  as  the  extra 
trouble  involved  reduces  the  risks  of  loss  from 
the  attacks  of  slugs  and  birds.  Sweet  Peas 
require  much  space,  overcrowding  being  fatal  to 
success.  It  is  on  record  that  nearly  500  sprays 
have  been  gathered  from  one  plant  in  a  season, 
and  about  fifty  sprays  at  one  gathering. 

KnipJiofias  that  were  divided  and  potted  last 
autumn  and  have  been  kept  in  a  cool-house  may 
be  planted  now.  They  may  also  be  increased  by 
division  in  spring.  Kniphofias  thrive  in  a  warm 
situation  in  a  deep,  rich,  but  light  soU  containing 
liberal  supplies  of  rotten  manure  and  leaf- 
mould.  Do  not  disturb  established  clumps,  but 
reduce  the  winter  coverings  that  have  protected 
these.  Amongst  the  autumn-flowering  sorts, 
K.  aloides  maxima,  K.  corallina  superba,  and 
K.  Pfitzeri  are  good ;  K.  Tuckii  flowers  in  June, 
K.  caulescens  has  bluish-grey  foliage  and  flowers- 
early. 

Cortaderia  argentea. — Now  is  a  good  time  to 
plant  Pampas  grass  in  a  sunny  position  sheltered 
from  winds,  employing  a  light  soil  enriched  with 
plenty  of  stable  manure. 

Eryngiums  require  deep  sandy  soil,  and  planting 
should  not  be  delayed  after  this  date.  E.  Oliveri- 
anum  superbum  is  remarkable  for  the  intense 
glistening  blue  colour  of  its  stems  and  flowers. 
E.  giganteum  is  silvery-white,  E.  alpinum  flowers 
early,  and  E.  planum  late. 

Hardy  Heaths  grow  best  in  peat,  bat  will  thrive 
in  most  soils  that  are  free  from  lime.  When 
planting,  put  leaf-mould  or  peat  obtained  from 
the  fells  about  the  roots,  to  give  them  a  good 
start.  Erica  carnea  and  E.  codonodes  are 
flowering  well  this  month.  The  many  varieties- 
of  E.  vulgaris  are  all  good,  particularly  alba,, 
alba  var.  gracilis,  Hammondii,  Alportii,  aurea, 
and  euprea  ;  the  copper-coloured  is  very  distinc- 
tive. Other  choice  varieties  of  Ericas  are  E^ 
ciliaris,  E.  cinerea,  E.  Tetralix,  and  E.  vagans. 
If  propagated  in  autumn  and  kept  in  a  cool 
frame,  then  transplanted  in  due  course.  Ericas- 
make  nice  plants  in  two  seasons. 

Alpine  Plants,  t^'c,  of  dwarf  and  spreading- 
growth,  suitable  for  planting  about  the  steps  of  a 
rockery :  Acsena  inermis,  Antennaria  tomentosa, 
.-Vrenaria  balearica,  Dianthus  deltoides,  Erinus 
alpinus,  Sedums,  many  varieties,  Thymus  Ser- 
pyllum. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAV  Apt   ,„  (  BiiTiiiniham  Mvitual  Iniprove- 

luuiM^.ii,  Ai.i.iuj     ment  Society  Meet. 

/Royal    Horlicultural    Society's 

Committees  Meet. 
National    Rose   Society's  Com- 
mittee Meet. 
'  Devou     l>affodil     and     Spring 
TUESDAY,        Apr.  11,,      FJower    Sliow   at    Plymouth 
\     (2  days). 
Brigliton  Spring  Flower  Sliow 
(2  days). 
\  Britisii  Gardeners'  Association 
Meet,  at  Sutton. 

rSliropsliire    Horticultural    So- 
I     ciety's  Spring    Flower   Show 
WEDNESDAY.Ape.  12{     at  Slircwsbury. 

Chester  Paxton  Society's  Spring 
I.    Flower  Siiow  (2  days). 

{Kidderminster  and  District 
Horticultural  Society's  Daf- 
fodil Show. 


BALES   FOR  THE  WEEK. 

MONDAY  and  FRIDAY  NEXT— 

.Tapanese  Liliums,  Fruit  Trees,  Hardy  Border  and 
Herbaceous  Plants,  Begonias.  &c,,  at  67  and  08, 
Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protlieroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT— 

203  Azaleas  mollis.  Palms,  and  Plants;  1,000  Fruit 
Trees,  Perennials,  Carnations,  Liliums,  &c-.,  at 
i'>7  and  m.  Cheapside,  E.G..  by  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
at  12.— Unreserved  Sale  of  Duplicate  Plants  of  the 
\\alton  Grange  Collection  of  Orcliids,  at  Walton 
Grange,  Stone,  Sta9's..  by  Protheroe  A  Morris. 
■    at   12..30.— Roses.    Palms,  Azaleas,  Gladioli,  Lilies, 

&c.,  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  at  12. .3 '. 
FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Importation  of  Vanda  Sanderiana  and  numerous 
other  Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  at  67  and 
68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.30. 

iFor  farther  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


lias,  Hollies,  Ivies,  Pelargoniums,  decorative 
shrubs,  the  profitable  culture  of  fruit-trees, 
these  are  only  a  few  of  what  may  be  called 
his  specialities.  His  sympathies,  in  fact, 
ranged  almost  over  the  whole  field  of  horti- 
culture. We  say  almost,  for  an  exception 
rises  to  our  minds — we  do  not  recall  any 
saying  or  writing  of  his  relating  to  Orchids. 
With  this  exception,  if  it  be  an  exception, 
William  Pai'l  was  catholic  in  his  sympa- 
thies as  regards  horticulture. 

When,  some  years  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  AVilliam  Paul  founded  in  18t;0  the 
present  Royal  Nurseries  at  Waltham  Cross, 
his  zeal,  energy,  and  intelligence  soon 
ensured  such  a  measure  of  success  that  for 
many  years  the  nursery  has  ranked  among 
the  foremost  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  certain  that,  with  such  endowments 
as  he  possessed,  his  career  would  have  been 
equally  successful  had  he  chosen  literature. 


Average  Tempeeatuee  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-47-6% 
Actual  Tesiperatuees  :— 

'LOHDOS.—  Wedmsday,  April  .S  (6  P.M.);   Max.  .^5° ; 
Min.  41°. 
Hardeners'  Chronicle  Offlce,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  JjOndon.— Thursday,  April  6 
(10  A.M.) ;  Bar.,  .30' 1  ;  Temp.,  u". 
Weather— briglit.  with  cold  winds. 
Provinces.— WedBesdoj/,  April  5  (6  p.m.):  Max   4;i% 
Bournemouth  ;  Min.  16°,  W.  Coast  of  Wales. 


'William  Paul, 


BY_the  death,  on  March  31 
at  Wallham  Cros?.  of 
William  Paul  British  horticulture  loses 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  representa- 
tives. He  was  in  his  eighty-third  year. 
Naturally  he  had  for  some  time  past  retired 
from  active  participation  in  those  duties  in 
the  execution  of  which  he  had  been  for  so 
many  years  zealous  beyond  measure.  Never- 
theless, almost  to  the  last  his  mental  powers 
were  keen  and  his  interest  in  matters  horti- 
cultural relatively  unabated. 

So  long  as  the  Rose  remains  an  object  of 
attraction,  so  long  will  the  memory  of 
WiLLiAM^PAUL^be^treasured.  For  it  is  as  a 
rosarian  that  he'  is  best  known.  Few,  if 
any,  knew  Roses'as  he  did  ;  few  could  more 
truly  gauge  the  public  taste  with  regard  to 
them;  few  could  grow  them  better;  few 
knew  better  how  to  display  them  to  advan- 
tage. Comparatively  early  in  his  career  we 
find  him  advocating  the  culture  of  Roses  in 
pots  (then'a"novelty),  and  inveighingagainst 
■the  formal  _ugliness  that  still  characterises 
the  ^ordinary  Rose  show.  To  the  last  he 
6howed_u3  by  many  examples  the  better  and 
more'artistic  way  of  exhibiting  Roses. 

Among"!  the  Roses  which  he  raised  the 
following  are'some  of  the  chief: — 


Beauty  of_Waltham 

boapicea 

Clio 

coeallina 

Crown  Prince 

Duke  of  Albany 

Earl  of  Warwick 

Ella  Gordon 

Enchantress 

Little  Gem  (Mioss) 


LORD  Macaulav 
Magna  Charta 
Medea 

Morning  Glow 
Pride  of  Waltham 
Qiteen  Mab 
Star  of  Waltham 
Stlphueea  (Tea) 
White  Lady 
Waltham  Climber 


But  Roses  did  not  monopolise  Mr.  Paul's 
attention.    Hollyhocks,   Hyacinths,  Camel- 


The  Late  WILLIAM  PAUL,  V.M.H. 


art  or  science  as  his  sphere  of  work.  Cir- 
cumstances led  him  into  a  business  career, 
in  which  he  achieved  success;  but  either 
literature  or  art  or  science  was  assuredly  the 
loser.  We  have  sufficient  proof  of  this  in 
his  Conlrihutions  to  Horiicullural  Literature, 
a  book  published  in  1892,  wherein  he 
gathered  up  into  a  whole  a  small  number  of 
his  contributions  to  the  horticultural  Press. 
In  their  perusal  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  the 
intelligent  grasp  of  the  subject  he  had  in 
hand,  easy  to  recognise  the  clear,  fluent, 
sometimes  trenchant  style  in  which  his 
writings  were  couched.  He  wrote  because 
he  had  something  to  say,  and  what  he  said 
he  said  well. 

Loudon  discovered  his  talents,  and  for  a 
short  time  he  lent  his  aid  to  that  indus- 
trious and  zealous  writer,  who  did  so  much 
for  the  spread  of  horticultural  knowledge. 
Loudon  died  in  1843,  and  then  Lindley, 
ever  keen  in  recognising  and  utilising 
ability,  iivailed  himself  of  the  services  of 
the  young  aspirant.  As  far  as  we  know, 
William  Paul's  earliest  contribution  to  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  was  in  1843,  the  subject 
'•Pot   Roses."    So   that   up  to  <i   few    days 


since  we  might  have  claimed  William  Paul 
as,  if  not  our  oldest  living  contributor,  yet 
certainly  one  of  the  very  few  who  have  been 
associated  with  the  Chronicle  from  its  insti- 
tution in  1841  up  to  a  recent  period,  when 
his  advancing  ago  deprived  us  of  the  help  of 
his  ready  pen.  For  some  years  also  he  was 
concerned  with  the  late  Dr,  Hogg  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Moore  in  the  editorship  of  The 
Florist  anil  Pomologist. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  periodical  Press 
that  William  Paul  made  his  influence  felt. 
Articles  in  the  Press,  however  valual>Ie,  are 
more  or  less  ephemeral.  Collected  in  book 
form  they  are  more  persistent  and  more 
accessible.  Hence  The  Bnu  Garden,  now  in 
its  tenth  edition,  comprises  a  body  of  sound 
information  and  judicious  comment  not  to 
be  found  in  equal  measure  elsewhere.  As  a 
richly  illustrated  liook  that  work  is  neces- 
sarily expensive,  but  to  meet  the  public 
demand  William  Paul  issued  book  after 
book,  edition  after  edition,  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  those  with  moderate  means. 
His  literary  achievements  are,  however,  so 
well  known  and  appreciated  that  we-  need 
make  no  further  allusion  to  them. 

We  have  said  that  had  he  so  chosen  he 
might  have  made  for  himself  a  reputation 
in  science.  If  the  reader  will  consult  Mr. 
Paul's  lecture  on  the  "Improvement  of 
Plants,''  wherein  he  narrates  how  he  'im- 
proved '■  the  common  Parsley,  the  Brussels- 
Sprouts,  the  Aster,  the  Hollyhock,  and  a 
host  of  other  flowers,  in  addition  to  the 
Roses  which  have  conferred  fame  on  the 
Waltham  nurseries,  and  some  of  which  are 
above  alluded  to,  he  will  see  that  the 
procedures  adopted  were  not  merely  of  a 
casual,  hit-or-miss  nature,  but  were  methods 
based  upon  accurate  observation  and  careful 
inference.  In  these  days  when  so  much  atten- 
tion is  bestowed  on  variation  and  hereditary 
transmission,  this  lecture  deserves  the  most 
careful  study.  It  was  read  at  a  "provincial 
show "  held  at  Manchester  in  1869,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  happily  is  reprinted  in  the 
Contributions,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
memoirs  in  the  scientific  horticulture  of 
our  time,  and  will  prove  of  great  value  to 
those  concerned  in  substantiating  or  refuting 
the  Mendelian  hypothesis,  De  Vries'  theory 
of  "  mutation,"  or  experimental  horticulture 
generally. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  incidentally 
that  Mr.  Paul  collected  a  library,  in  which 
he  took  great  delight,  and  which  is  extra- 
ordinarily rich  in  books  on  gardening  and 
garden  botany. 

As  to  his  artistic  tendencies  we  have 
already  alluded  to  the  improvement  he 
introduced  in  the  method  of  showing  Roses. 
An  editorial  article  in  these  columns  on 
July  2o,  1874,  was  followed  up  by  an  object- 
lesson  by  Mr.  Paul  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  which  elicited  a  large  meed  of 
approtiation.  From  that  time  to  this  the 
firm  has  acted  on  the  same  plan,  and  at 
the  last  Temple  Show  the  crowning  award 
of  the  Veitchian  Cup,  allotted  to  the  best 
exhibit  in  the  Show,  was  given  to  the  collec- 
tion of  Roses  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul& 
Son,  and  arranged  artistically  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  already  mentioned. 

Further  illustrations  of  the  artistic  faculty 
possessed  by  Mr.  Paul  may  be  found  in  his 
lectures  on  ornamental  trees  and  tbeir 
disposition    on    landscape    gardening,    the 
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arrangement  of  colour,  the  dresaicf;  of 
florist's  flowers — '■  floricultural  millinery '"  he 
termed  it — and  other  similar  sulijects. 

We  have  said  enough  to  justify  our  conten- 
tion. For  the  matter  of  that  noliody  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  man 
would  question  it.  Naturally,  one  so 
■full  of  ideas,  so  replete  with  knowledge,  so 
expert  in  practice,  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  public  life  of  horticulture.  He  was  atone 
time  rarely  absent  from  public  functions, 
and  as  a  fluent  and  eloquent  speaker 
effectively  contributed  to  the  promotion 
of  any  cause  in  which  he  was  interested. 
-He  was  one  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  famous  1866  Exhibition,  and  was  one 
of  the  earliest  of  those  on  whom  the  V.M  H. 
was  conferred.  Truly  may  we  say,  "There 
is  a  great  man  fallen  in  Israel!" 

Our  Supplementary  Illustration  to  the 

present  issue  presents  a  view  of  part  of  the  rock 
garden  in  the  Ki^htHon.  Joseph  Chamberlain's 
garden  at  Highbury,  near  Birmingham.  This 
.particular  portion  is  known  as  the  *' spring  rock- 
garden,"  because  the  species  of  plants  are  those 
'that  bloom  very  early  in  the  season,  as  Arabis, 
Aubrietia,  &q.  Our  readers  will  see  that  they 
■flower  very  profusely  and  give  to  the  path  a  bright 
and  attractive  appearance.  We  refer  to  recent 
numbers  for  other  illustrations  and  full  details 
j-elating  to  this  garden. 

Royal    Horticultural    Society.  —  The 

next  meeting  of  the  Society's  Committees  will  be 
held  in  the  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  on  Tuesday, 
April  11,  when  a  lecture  wUl  be  delivered  by  Mr. 
T.  J.  Powell  on  "  Retarded  Potatos." 

SURVEYORS'  Institution.— The  next  ordin- 
ary General  Meeting,  being  the  second  of  the 
4wo  afternoon  meetings  arranged  for  the 
<;onvenience  of  country  members,  will  be  held  in 
■the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Institution  on  Monday, 
April  10,  1905,  at  4  p.m.,  when  a  paper  will  be 
read  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Cautley,  A.E.I.B.A.,  entitled 
■"  Farm  Buildings." 

Potatos. — According  to  the  reports  of  ex- 
periments made  at  Burgoyne's  Farm,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Cambridge  University,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  1903— 1801,  the  best  of 
the  newer  main  crop  varieties  was  Debbie's 
S'actor  ;  the  best  new  second  early  was  Findlay's 
Eoyal  Kidney.  The  Potatos  which  resisted 
disease  best  were  Sutton's  Discovery  and  Findlay's 
Evergood.  Whole  tubers  rather  than  cut  sets 
were  decidedly  best,  and  tubers  weighing  nine  to 
ten  to  the  pound,  that  is  about  IJ  to  Ig  inch, 
were  most  suitable.  However  desirable  such 
experiments  may  be,  they  are  such  as  could  and 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  growers  themselves. 
From  a  University  Department  we  look  rather  for 
scientific  research  than  for  practical  demonstration. 

Potatos  in  1904.— We  extract  the  following 
motes  from  Agriculttiral  Returns,  1904,  published 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  :  — 

The  total  production  of  Potatoa  has  only  three  time.s 

treviouslj  been  exceeded,  the  greatest  crop  on  record — 
,743,203  ton.f— having  been  returned  in  1884.  England 
and  Scotland  both  had.  in  1904,  a  yield  per  acre 
largely  above  average,  the  former  by  U  cwt.,  the  latter 
[by  almost  30  cwt.,  while  an  average  of  over  7  tons  per 
:acre,  ad  was  secured  in  Scotland,  has  never  previously- 
been  noted  in  any  of  the  three  divisions  of  Great 
Britain.  'Wales  was  not  so  fortunate,  the  4-84  tons 
per  acre  there  returned  representing  about  12  cwt.  less 
ithan  the  mean.  The  best  results  in  England  were 
secured  in  Lancaster,  with  nearly  2  tons  more  tlian  the 
average  ;  while  crops  of  about  a  tou  over  normal  were 
.seoureil  in  Lucks,  Chester,  Cumberland,  Durham, 
Norfolk,  Northumberland,  Salop.  Stafford,  and  Sm^rey, 
On  the  other  hand  the  yield  fell  below  the  mean  by 
over  a  ton  in  Cambridge  and  Cornwall.  Lincolnshire, 
the  chief  Potato -growing  county,  had  a  deficit  of 
one-third  of  a  ton  per  acre.  In  Scotland,  one  countv 
^nly,    Dumbartin,    fell    slightly   below    the   normal. 


Banff  and  Kinross  bad  almost  3}  tons  above  the 
average  ;  while  Bute,  (.'aitbness,  Fife,  and  Forfar  were 
all  more  than  2  ton.s  to  the  good.  The  largest  yield 
recorded  in  any  single  county  was  O'l.')  Itons  on  the 
small  area  in  Clackmaiman,  while  Banff  also  secured 
over  9  tons  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Dinter,  who  for  the  last  eight  years  has 
been  in  German  S.W.  Africa,  writes  to  say  that 
he  is  about  to  return  for  a  few  months,  and  that 
his  address  from  May  10  to  September  10  will  be 
— Herr  Botaniker  Dinter,  Bautzen,  Saxony. 

Diseases  of  Trees.— We  learn  that  the 
Board  of  .\griculture  has  issued  a  series  of 
coloured  diagrams,  prepared  at  Kew,  illustrative 
of  some  of  the  more  frequent  diseases  of  trees. 
Each  sheet  may  be  had  for  Is.,  and  the  whole  set, 
post  free,  for  9s.  5d.  A  descriptive  account  is 
given,  together  with  an  indication  of  the  reme- 
dial measures  to  be  taken  in  each  case.  Among 
the  nine  are  illustrations  of  Apple  canker.  Larch 
canker.  Peach-leaf  curl,  &c.  Any  bookseller  can 
supply  them,  or  direct  application  may  be  made 
to  Messrs.  Wyman  i  Sons,  Fetter  Lane,  B.C. 

Geo.  Monro  Concert  Committee.  —  We 

are  informed  that  the  concert  held  on  February  23, 
realised  a  profit  of  je46  14s. ;  out  of  this  sum 
donations  have  been  given  to  trade  charities,  &o., 
as  follows  : — Gardeners'  Eoyal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution, dElO  10s.;  Wholesale  Fruit  and  Potato 
Trades  Benevolent  Society,  ^5  5s. ;  Charing 
Cross  Hospital,  £5  5s.;  Surgical  Aid  Society, 
£5  5s. :  Eoyal  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  £2  2s. ;  Eoyal 
Lifeboat  Institution,  £2  2s. ;  Geo.  Monro,  Ltd., 
Pension  Fund,  £2  2,s-.  ;  Geo.  Monro,  Ltd.,  Outing 
Fund,  ^62  2s- ,  the  remainder  being  placed  to  the 
reserve  account. 

An  Impostor. — Gardeners  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Liverpool  are  cautioned  against  a  man 
who  states  that  he  is  "  out  of  work."  His  story  is 
plausible,  but  does  not  bear  investigation,  and  the 
police  have  already  received  a  complaint  about  him. 

Reorganisation  of  the  Buitenzorg 
Botanic  Garden.— The  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, Buitenzorg,  was  instituted  by  Eoyal 
mandate  on  July  28,  1904,  and  is  now  in  opera- 
tion. The  establishment  consists  of  gardens, 
trial-fields,  laboratories,  museums,  ic,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  are  special  sections,  notably  those 
for  forestry  and  veterinary  study,  and  the  Govern- 
ment Coffee  and  Cinchona  plantations.  It  is  in 
name  that  the  establishment  is  altered ;  the 
various  sections  will  be  maintained  as  before.  It 
is  proposed  to  form  during  the  year  new  labora- 
tories for  the  study  of  indigenous  products,  and 
for  bacteriology  and  field  geology,  a  maritime 
zoological  station,  and  several  meteorological  field 
stations.  Natural  sciences,  more  particularly 
botany,  are  placed  under  the  department,  which 
in  this  matter  replaces  the  Buitenzorg  Institute, 
with  instructions  to  keep  up  all  the  traditions. 
The  publication  of  the  Annales  dw  Jardin  Bo- 
tanique  di  Buitenzorg  and  of  the  Icones  Bogorienses 
is  continued  with  no  change  of  names.  The 
Bulletin  will  be  entitled  Bulletin  du  De'jpartement 
de  VAgriculture. 

Produce  from  the  Channel  Islands  and 

Egypt. — The  Susst-.'-  Daily  News  for  April  3  stated 
that  the  average  number  of  boxes  of  cut  flowers 
received  daily  at  Newhaven  from  the  Channel 
Islands  is  about  2,500,  and  in  addition  to  this 
there  are  about  2,000  packages  of  other  produce, 
made  up  of  Eadishes,  Green  Peas,  Kidney  Beans, 
New  Potatos,  ripe  Figs,  Tomatos,  Melons,  Cucum- 
bers, and  Asparagus.  The  bulk  of  this  is  for 
the  London  markets,  and  the  North,  via  London. 
There  are  also  large  quantities  of  Onions  im- 
ported through  Dieppe.  These  are  coming  from 
Egypt,  and  the  number  of  sacks  on  two  days  last 
week  was  about  G,iO0— equal  to  300  tons.  The 
Guernsey  service  is  a  daily  one,  and  two  fast 
steamers  are  engaged  in  it. 


New    Public    Garden    at    Norwich.— By 

the  widening  of  Bishopbridge  Road,  Norwich,  and 
through  the  levelling  of  the  slopes  to  the  river, 
the  people  of  Norwich  have  acquired  a  valuable 
open  space  of  ground,  which  has  been  laid  out  as 
a  public  garden.  The  slopes  themselves — to  be 
known  henceforth  as  ■'  Bishopbridge  Garden  " — 
promise  to  become  very  beautiful.  Mr.  J.  Ward, 
the  Parks  Superintendent,  has  carried  out  this 
portion  of  the  scheme  in  a  very  thorough  manner. 
Upon  the  face  of  the  slopes  paths  have  been  cut 
out  and  levelled,  and  beds  made  for  the  reception 
of  selected  varieties  of  flowering  shrubs. 

publications  RECEIVED.-Ciroulars  and  Agricul- 
tural Journal  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Ceylon, 
Nos.  22,  S3,  and  24.  rkuit  Brcrdinfj.  by  R.  II.  Lock ; 
Grniiiid  Nuts  in  Ceylon,  by  Herbert  Wright:  Varieties 
I'f  ''<tcao  in  the  Gardens  and  Exiieriiaent  Station  at  Pera- 
drniija  byR.  H.  Lock.  Nos.  25  and  26,  The  Castor  Oil 
Plant  in  Ceylon,  by  Herbert  Wriglit ;  Plant  Breeding 
(P.irt  11.),  by  R.  n.  Lock.  Nos.  27,  28.  and  2li,  Plant 
lircedinij  t,Va.vi  III.).  R.  H.  Lock;  Branch  Canker  in  Tea, 
.1.  B.  CaVrutliers  :  Canker  (Aectrla)  of  Para  Rubtjer  (Hevea 
Bruxitifnsis),  J.  B.  Carruthcrs.  —  Joarnal  de  la  SociH^ 
d'Hin-iicidliirc  du  Japon,  December  15,  1904.  Contents  : 
Citrus  niedioa  et  sa  Culture,  by  M.  Sasaki ;  M.  Onishi, 
Choix  des  Varieies  de  Pdche  ;  M.  Furukawa,  Anemones 
chineusis  and  cernua  ;  and  M.  Murakami,  Culture  des 
ChryBa.uth(:wes.—Bullelindu  Jardin  Impi^rial  Bolanitue  de 
St.  Petersbourt;.  Tome  IV..  livraisou  ti.  A  new  building 
iutendedfor&ced  trials  and  as  apbyto pathological  centre 
has  recently  been  finished.  It  is  in  connection  with 
the  botanii-al  nniseuui  and  biological  laboratory. 
Three  large  glasshouses  and  other  additions  have 
also  been  completed  \3.ie]y. —Lehrtjucti  drs  Gartenhaiies, 
von  Max  Lobner  (verlag  von  T.  Schmidt,  Zurich).— 
Anualen  des  h'.  K.  Naturhistori^chen  llo/nnisettms,  von  Dr. 
F.  Steindachncr  (Wion,  H.  Holder).— From  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
couje  the  following  Bulletins  ;— No.  51,  Miscellaneous 
papers.  I,  The  M'ilt  Disease  of  Tobacco,  and  its  Control, 
by  R.  McKenney :  II.  Work  of  the  Commnnity  Demon- 
stration Farm  at  Terrell,  Tej-.'by  S.  A.  Knapp :  IIL 
Fruit  Trees  Frozen  in  1904,  M.  B.  Waite  ;  IV.  Cultivation 
of  Australian  Walllc,  D.  G.  Faircbild ;  V.  Legal  and 
Customary  Weialitx  prr  Bushel  ni  Sreds,  E.  Brown  ;  VI. 
Golihii  Seal{Ili/draflis  eanadciifi-ti,  by  Alice  Henkel  and 
C.  Klugh.  Bulletin  No.  56  -y<imrnel'durc  of  the  Apple, 
compiled  by  W .  11.  Kagau.  Bulletin  No.  m— Seeds  and 
ri.:ids  Importal  frviu  September,  1900,  (o  December,  1903, 
luvcntoi-y  No.  10.— No.  71,  Snif  Inoculation  for  Legumes, 
by  <;.  T.  Moore.  No  72,  Part  II  ,  Salt  Water  Limits  of 
Wild  Pier,  by  C.  S.  ScofieldL.—Boletln  do  Mtieeo  Goeldi- 
Historia  Natural  e  Ethnographia-Pard.  Brasil  (1904).- The 
Royal  Socielv  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  :  Fourteenth 
Annual  Seport,  to  December  31.  1904.  This  Society  is 
DOW  incorporated  under  Royal  Charter,  and  does  ex- 
cellent work  in  seeking  to  preserve  from  reckless 
destruction  all  birds,  Irom  the  peacock  of  India  to  the 
wren  of  St.  Kilda.  At  the  recent  annual  meeting.  Dr. 
E.A.Wilson,  of  the  Antarctic  Expedition,  pleaded  for 
protection  for  penguins.  —  Agricultural  Experhnent 
station,  I'niversitii  of  California,  Eeport  fiom  .June,  1903, 
to  .fiinr,  1904.  Tlie  number  of  students  having  gi'eatly 
increased,  new  buildings  are  necessary;  the  University 
Farm  also  is  now  too  small.  Soil  Physics  and  Geology 
and  Agricultural  Products  are  dealt  with  ;  also  Viti- 
culture, Economic  Botany,  and  Plant  Pathologj-.  and 
there  are  stations  devoted  to  geueral  culture.— From 
the  New  Hampshire  College  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Sixteenth  Annual  Peport.  Satisfactory  progress 
was  made  during  1904.  Also  Bulletin  No.  116 :  The 
luspection  of  Feeding  Slufs  in  IHO-I.— Agenda  Ilorticole, 
1905.  (Paris:  Librairie  Horticole,  S4  his.  Rue  de 
Grenelle.)  A  useful  notebook  and  diary  full  of  hints 
and  tables. 


KEW   NOTES. 


Cleeodendron  mtrmecophilum,  Ridley  (see 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  9,  1904,  fig.  98).— A 
fine  group  of  this  handsome  and  comparatively 
new  species  is  now  the  chief  feature  in  the 
Stove  (No.  9).  It  is  quite  distinct  from  all 
the  other  members  of  the  genus  under  cultiva- 
tion, for  they  are  usually  vigorous  climbers 
or  well-branched  shrubs,  whereas  C.  myrmeco- 
philum  has  a  stout,  erect,  and  generally  un 
branched  stem,  plants  with  more  than  a  single 
stem  being  quite  exceptional.  The  opposite 
leaves  are  oblong-linear  in  form,  and  about  1  foot 
in  length,  having  a  silvery  sheen  on  the  upper 
surface.  The 'plant  generally  carries  about  six 
pairs  of  leaves  at  the  flowering  period.  The  erect 
panicle  of  rather  large  ochreous-red  flowers  is 
usually  1  foot  in  height,  produced  on  a  stem  of 
from  i;  to  2  feet  high.  The  panicle  is  pyramidal 
in  form,  the  flowers  are  very  numerous  and 
showy,  making  a  handsome  inflorescence.  During 
the  development  of  the  flowers  the  buds  gradually 
move  into  three  distinct  positions;  when  first 
produced  they  are  erect,  and  almost  at  right 
angles   with  the  pedicel;   they   then   gradually 
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twist  round  until  the  apex  of  the  bud  points 
directly  downwards;  and  eventually,  by  the 
time  the  flowers  are  ready  to  expand,  they  stand 
out  horizontally  from  the  stem. 

This  species  first  flowered  at  Kew  in  April,  1902 
having  been  sent  to  the  Eoyal  Gardens  in  1896 
by  Mr.  H.  N.  Eidley,  who  discovered  it  in  the 
dense  forests  of  Singapore.  The  plants  now  in 
flower  are  from  cuttings  rooted  nearly  twelve 
months  ago.  Plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  are 
necessary  for  its  successful  cultivation. 

Chloejea  longebeacteata,  Lindley. 

A  plant  of  this  uncommon  terrestrial  Orchid  is 
now  flowering  in  the  Odontoglossxim-house.  It 
is  a  native  of  Chile,  where  it  is  foimd  growing  on 
the  rocky  plateaux  in  great  abundance.  The 
species  was  sent  to  Kew  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge 
in  January,  1903,  when  it  -was  figured  for  the 
Botanical  Magazine  (t.  7909),  but  failed  to  flower 
in  the  following  year.  This  year  it  has  made  a 
good  rosette  cf  leaves,  and  is  carrying  a  spike 
about  1  foot  in  height,  having  twelve  flowers, 
■which  are  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  the  two  lateral 
Eepals  being  tipped  with  a  solid,  fleshy,  green, 
horn -like  tip.  The  laliellum  is  orange-coloured, 
with  several  green  crests. 

It  is  a  pretty  and  exceedingly  interesting 
Orchid,  though  unfortunately  it  belongs  to  a 
genus  which  is  rather  difficult  to  manage  under 
cultivation.  The  Kew  specimen  of  C.  longe- 
bracteata  was  collected  by  Mr.  Warburton,  who 
says  of  it  that  "  it  always  seemed  to  us  that  the 
plants  grew  in  what  were  about  the  driest  places 
possible,  where  the  ground  was  so  hard  that  it 
was  difficult  to  dig  them  up  with  a  garden 
trowel."  (Syn.  with  Asarca  sinuata,  Lindl.)  WM. 

Ctnoechis  kewensis 
is  a  very  beautiful  terrestrial  Orchid  with  rich 
lilac  flowers,  now  in  bloom  in  the  Orchid- house. 

Ceanothus   thybsiflokus. 
This,     which     was    the    subject    of    a    recent 
illustrated  notice,  is  already  showing  flower. 

Fritillaria  aurka. 

A  batih  of  this  pretty  species  is  very  attractive 
just  at  present  under  the  wall  in  the  herbaceous 
ground. 

Thlaspi  latifolium. 

This  bright,  white-flowered  Crucifer  is  in  full 
bloom  in  the  herbaceous  ground,  and  is  so  con- 
spicuous that  it  deserves  to  be  better  known.  It 
would  be  well  adapted  by  its  dwarf  habit  for 
spring  bedding. 

MuSCARI. 

It  is  just  the  time  for  these  quaint  and  attrac- 
tive'plants;  M.  botryoidea  and  M.  raeemosum, 
which  throw  their  bold  spikes  of  rich' blue  flowers 
well  above  the  foliage,  are  among  the^best. 

Narcissus  Humei, 
a  large  -  flowered    Daffodil   with   long,  pointed, 
pale  segments,  is  very  conspicuous ;  so  in  their 
way  are  N.  cyclamineus  and  the  yellow  Corbu- 
laria  (Citrinus). 

Iris  asstriaca 
is  very  distinct  with  its  lax,  strap-like  decurved 
foliage    and    erect    spikes   of    pale   blooms.       I. 
orchioides  is  of   dwarfer  habit,  and  has  yellow 
flowers. 

Prunus  triloba 
is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  spring-flowering  shrubs, 
and  the  botanist  likes  to  get  hold  of  its  flowers, 
for  they  often  show  from  two  to  five  more  or  less 
leafy  carpels  revealing  their  presumed  ancestral 
condition. 

The  Alpine  House 
is  filled  with  pretty  things.     Trillinms,  Erythro- 
niums,  Muscaris,  Saxifraga  Grisebachii,  a  most 
distinct  and  pretty  species  with  its  erect,  pink- 


coloured  flower-spike ;  Anemone  ranunculoides, 
with  bright  yellow  flowers ;  Saxifraga  retusa,  a 
gem  with  minute  foliage  and  rich  rosy-lilac 
flowers.  Androsaces  are  remarkable  for  the 
variation  they  show  in  their  foliage,  the  newly- 
formed  leaves  being  markedly  [different  from 
those  of  the  autumn-formed  rosettes.  There  are 
so  many  beautiful  things  in  this  house  that  to 
catalogue  themwould  be  irksome  ;  the  best  thing 
is  to  go  and  see  them. 

The  Greenhouse  No,  i  is,  as  usual,  fuU  of 
colour.  Its  contents  are]  so  diversified  that  we 
must  necessarily  confine  ourselves  to  the  state- 
ment thiit  this  house  is,  if  possible,  more 
attractive  than  ever. 

Magnolia  stellata. 
A   bed   of   this   dwarf  deciduous  Magnolia  is 
particularly  attractive  with  its  conspicuous  white 
flowers. 


THE     APIARY. 


Purchasing  Bees. — If  it  is  decided  to  buy  a 
stock  in  a  skep  it  is  well  to  do  this  early  in  the 
season  before  the  combs  contain  much  honey, 
there  will  then  be  less  liability  of  the  combs 
breaking  down  whilst  transferring  them  to  their 
new  position.  Before  buying  it  will  be  well  to 
make  an  examination  of  the  condition  of  the 
colony. 

Eoic  to  E.ramine  the  Hive, — Give  the  bees  a  puff 
of  smoke  and  wait  a  minute  or  two,  then  give 
another  puff  and  overturn  the  skep.  This  done, 
scrutinise  the  combs  to  see  if  they  are  mouldy. 
Press  the  combs  apart  in  the  centre  with  a  view 
to  flnding  out  whether  there  is  any  brood,  and  in 
this  way  you  should  make  certain  that  there  is 
a  queen,  and  that  she  is  fertile. 

How  to  Move  Them. — Tie  a  piece  of  cheese-cloth 
over  the  mouth  of  the  skep  and  carry  the  whole 
without  any  unnecessary  jarring,  mouth  upwards' 

Swarms. — One  of  the  best  methods  of  com- 
mencing bee-keeping  is  to  purchase  a  good  swarm 
as  early  in  the  season  as  possible.  A  really  good 
swarm  would  weigh  about  6  or  7  lb.,  or  about 
2  gall,  in  quantity.  If  they  are  bought  of  a  dealer 
the  price  would  not  be  less  than  3s.  6d.  per  lb. ; 
but  in  this  case  he  would  guarantee  that  the 
swarm  is  headed  by  a  young  and  prolific  queen. 
The  above  price  would  not  include  carriage. 

The  req^iisites  .for  a  Beginner. — The  first  thing 
is  a  hive  well  painted  and  fitted  up  with  good 
foundation,  worker  base,  and  not  less  than 
eight  sheets  to  the  pound.  Make  quite  certain 
that  the  foundation  is  securely  fastened  in  the 
frames,  or  disaster  is  certain.  It  would  be  well 
to  make  a  bee-veil  of  coarse  black  net.  This 
always  gives  a  sense  of  security ;  when  handling 
bees,  shun  gloves  of  any  description.  Buy  a 
smoker  of  good  make,  sections  in  the  flat,  some 
good  worker  base  foundation  (extra  thin),  some 
metal  separators,  and  make  a  section  crate. 

How  to  Treat  the  Swarm  when  Received. — Take 
off  the  covering  and  shake  out  the  bees  in  front 
of  the  entrance  to  their  new  home,  which  has 
been  previously  fitted  and  made  snug.  Let  this 
be  done  in  the  evening.  As  their  new  home  is 
without  stores  and  the  weather  may  not  be 
suitable  for  the  bees  to  make  a  flight  in  search  of 
food,  it  will  be  necessary  to  feed  them  on  syrup 
for  a  short  period.  Disturb  the  bees  as  little  as 
possible,  and  place  a  good  supply  of  quilts  on 
the  top  of  the  frames.  Chloris. 


"DICKS'     London    Street    Guide."  —  a 

useful  list  of  London  streets  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order,  with  indications  of  the  nearest 
main  thoroughfares,  and  of  the  nearest  railway 
station.  It  is  amply  worth  the  penny  it  costs, 
and  may  be  had  from  John  Dicks,  Effingham 
House,  Arundel  Street,  Strand,  London. 

Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens.  —There  is 

an  excellent  display  of  Hippeastrums  in  these 
gardens  at  the  present  time,  consisting  of  200 


plants,  most  of  which  have  two  spikes  with  four, 
flve,  and  in  some  cases  six  flowers  on  each  spike. 
A  similar  number  of  well-grown  plants  of  Cinera- 
rias of  a  good  strain  are  also  in  flower,  and  a  large 
number  of  other  miscellaneous  spring-flowering 
plants.  The  Hippeastrums  were  all  raised  in  these 
gardens  several  years  ago  from  seed  the  result 
of  cross-breeding  from  several  plants  originally 
obtained  from  E.  P.  Ker  &  Sons. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  docs  not  hohl  himself  rcspcmsihlc  for  the 
opinions  expressed  ht/  his  Correspondents.  J 
VITALITY  IN  DAHLIA  TUBERS. — In  the  early 
spring  of  1904  we  had  occasion  to  pack  an  order 
for  Dahlia  pot-tubers,  but  received  instructions  to- 
cancel  the  order  before  the  goods  were  dispatched. 
The  roots  were  left  as  packed  in  paper  parcels,, 
and  the  box  lay  undisturbed  until  a  few  days  ago- 
[twelve  months  afterwards^,  when  most  of  the- 
roots  were  found  to  be  sound,  many  of  them- 
sprouted  and  are  growing  like  the  one  which  is- 
now  enclosed.  It  thus  appears  that  Dahlia  tubers- 
can  be  kept  alive  for  a  long  time  under  suitable 
conditions.  Bobbie  Sf  Co.,  Eothesay,  March  29. 

POTATO  PLANTING.— The  method  I  adopt  ia 
planting  Potatos  is  somewhat  different  to  that 
described  by  Mr.  Richard  Parker  on  p.  201,  and* 
to  that  by  Mr.  Pyfe  on  p.  199.  For  the  earliest 
crops  of  Potatos  undoubtedly  "  sprouting  "  has- 
its  advantages  as  the  tubers  come  to  maturity 
sooner.  Where  the  whole  Potato  crop  is  grown- 
in  the  garden  and  a  large  quantity  of  seed 
Potatos  is  necessary,  it  would  taie  a  large  number 
of  trays  and  a  considerable  time  to  stand  all  the 
Potatos  on  end  to  sprout.  I  contend  that  equally 
good  results  are  obtained  without  this  trouble. 
In  planting  Potatos  I  use  an  iron-shod  dibber 
with  a  cross-handle  fixed  at  the  top  and  an  iron, 
tread  placed  10  inches  from  the  bottom  to  allow 
of  its  being  pressed  into  the  soil  by  the  footr. 
the  tread  also  regulates  the  depth  of  the  holes. 
The  planter  works  a  tightly-stretched  line,  being- 
followed  by  another  person  who  places  the- 
Potatos  in  the  holes.  The  holes  are  not  filled  in- 
with  a  rake,  but  with  a  two-tined  "  hoe."  I  find- 
the  use  of  the  "dibber"  is  not  detrimental  to 
good  cropping,  nor  is  there  irregularity  in  coming; 
up  if  the  work  is  done  when  the  soil  is  in  good 
condition.  The  thorough  working  of  the  soil  is  of' 
much  greater  importance  than  are  mere  methods. 
A.  Jefferies,  Moor  Ball  Gardens,  Harlow,  Essex. 

ACACIA  DEALBATA.  —  Having  grown  and 
flowered  this  species  in  a  cool  but  sunny  con- 
servatory, I  may  say  that  for  several  years  I  have- 
commenced  cutting  well  -  developed  sprays  of 
blossoms  early  in  January.  If  "  J.  N.  H.  B.  '*' 
intends  planting  this  species,  and  has  sufficient 
space  at  his  disposal,  he  should  make  provisioD 
for  a  border  of  considerable  size.  Although- 
growth  is  satisfactory  in  a  limited  root-run,  there- 
is  the  liability  of  the  plant  to  cast  the  flower- 
buds  during  the  autumn  months,  even  if  close- 
attention  be  given  to  watering  and  feeding.  H.P.^ 
Bournemouth. 

CAMELLIAS. — A  small  display  of  choice  varie- 
ties of  Camellias  was  made  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  by  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  which  found  many 
admirers  among  the  visitors,  to  whom,  owing  to 
the  partial  disappearance  of  the  Camellia  from  our 
gardens  in  the  last  thirty  years,  they  appeared  in. 
the  guise  of  veritable  novelties.  Of  uncommon 
varieties  mention  may  be  made  of  Madame- 
Strekeloff,  a  bloom  of  a  pale  rose  tint  with  large- 
petals  regularly  imbricated.  It  is  of  the  same 
shade  of  colour  as  Pride  of  Waltham,  but  the- 
petals  are  smaller  and  less  reflexed.  Duchess  of 
York  is  a  seedling  raised  at  the  Waltham  Cross 
nursery.  The  colour  is  a  deep  shade  of  crimson. 
C.  imbricata  alba.  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  and 
many  other  old  favourites  were  shown.  F.  M. 

CRYPTOMERIA,  ARAUCARIA,  ETC.— Cryptomeria 
japonica  grows,  with  many  other  fine  specimen 
Conifers  and  ornamental  trees,  in  the  flower 
garden  here.  Its  height  is  55  feet,  and  the  girth 
of  the  main  trunk  at  5  feet  from  the  ground  is- 
5  feet  111  inches.    The  tree  has  three  other  linibs_ 
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«which  come  from  the  main  trunk  near  the 
-ground-line  ;  they  are  procumbent  for  about  7  or 
■3  feet,  and  then  rise  spirally,  one  to  the  height  of 
28  feet,  one  to  27  feet,  and  one  to  18  feet.  The 
largest  limb  has  a  girth  of  2  feet  S  inches  at 
5  feet  from  the  main  stem ;  the  diameter  of  the 
branches  at  the  ground-level  is  33  feet.  Abies 
nobilis  glauca,  near  by,  has  a  height  of  over 
-52  feet  and  a  girth  at  5  feet  from  the  ground  of 
43  feet  11  inches.  Two  specimens  of  Araucaria 
imbricata,  one  male  and  the  other  female,  grow 
in  close  proximity  to  the  Cryptomeria.  The  female 
-specimen  is  48  feet  high,  with  a  girth  of  6  feet 
11  inches,  and  the  male  specimen  is  slightly  less 
in  girth  but  about  the  same  height.  Two  finer 
-specimens  of  Araucaria  that  grew  near  by  were 
•completely  overturned  in  a  great  gale  that  raged 
here  in  November,  1901.  At  that  time,  also  in 
^he  same  flower  garden,  a  specimen  of  Cedrus 
Deodara,  over  50  feet  high  and  of  large  girth, 
was  destroyed.  In  this  garden  is  a  specimen  of 
Robinia  pseud-Acacia  over  50  feet  high  and 
tiaving  a  girth  of  6  feet  9  inches.  F.  Street, 
Ardirell  Gardens,  Wigtownshire. 

CUPRESSUS  TORULOSA  AND  THE  CEDAR  OF 
(GOA. — At  page  275  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  October  15  last,  you  kindly  inserted  a  para- 
,^raph  above  my  name  regarding  the  difficulty  of 
separating  Cupressus  torulosa  and  C.  lusitanica 
an  their  cultivated  forms.  To  this  paragraph 
.an  editorial  note  was  added,  "  C.  torulosa  is  not 
known  in  China  or  near  Ooa."  The  purport  of 
•this  note  is  not  clear.  If  taken  literally  it  is 
inaccurate,  since  C.  torulosa,  though  indigenous 
rto  the  Himalayas,  is  widely  cultivated  in  India 
•  even  on  the  plains,  and  would  succeed  well  on 
^he  ghauts  above  Goa.  J.  S.  Gamble,  in  his 
^classical  India7i  Timbers,  states — "  It  (C.  torulosa) 
grows  well  and  fast  at  Dehra  Dun,  Saharanpur, 
•Chikalda,  in  Berar,  and  even  Calcutta."  I  can 
<remember  its  growing  in  Southern  India.  There 
were  specimens  which  grew  with  particular 
■vigour  on  the  Nilgiris.  Then  as  regards  China, 
in  A  General  View  of  the  Genus  Cwpressus,  by 
S)t.  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  we  read  under  C.  torulosa 
■var.  Corneyana,  "  E.  China  vel  e  Japonia  ut 
■existimant  auctores  allata,  specimina  indigena 
hucusque  tamen  hand  offensa,"  which  may  be 
'translated  '*  Introduced  from  Chinaandfroni  Japan 
as  authors  believe  ;  indigenous  specimens  of  this 
{variety)  not  yet  met  with."  The  forest  country 
-of  the  inaccessible  mountainous  regions  of  China 
•has  been  so  little  explored  by  Eurtpeans  that  it 
^s  not  surprising  that  indigenous  specimens  of 
•Cupressus  torulosa  have  not  yet  come  to  hand. 
'But  it  would  be  somewhat  surprising  to  find  that 
'C.  torulMa  stopped  short  at  the  Himalayas  while 
^o  many  other  Himalayan  trees  extend  eastwards 
across  the  Shan  states  of  Burmah  and  the 
mountainous  forest  country  of  Yunnan.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  C.  sinensis  originally  came 
from  China,  and  C.  lusitanica  from  Goa,  and  that 
"they  are  both  the  cultivated  forms  of  Cupressus 
"torrilosa.  E.  Hutching,  Conservator  of  Forests,  Cape 
'Town.  [Of  course  wild  specimens  were  intended, 
(not  such  as  are  cultivated.  Our  enquiries  from 
Indian  botanists  and  foresters  as  to  the  existence 
of  any  wild  Cypress  near  Goa  have  been 
"fruitless.  Ed.] 

THE     CUCUMBER    "SPOT."— My    object    in 
-drawing    attention    to    the    ravages    committed 
-among    Cucumber    crops,    and    the    consequent 
'Serious  loss  to  growers  by  this  mysterious  disease, 
■was  that  some  means  for  its  prevention  or  extir- 
5>ation   might  be   found.     To   some  extent  that 
object  has  been  attained,  Mr.  Ward  having  con- 
tributed some  useful  suggestions  with  respect  to 
<;he  probable  cause  of  its  visitation,  and    some 
practical  hints  as  to   how    its   progress    may  be 
-arrested.      I    would    not    again    have    occupied 
your  space  on  this  subject  were  it  not  for  the 
rpurpose  of  clearing  up  one  or  two  points  in  my 
previous  letters  which  seem  to  have   been  mis- 
understood.    Mr.  Ward   gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  cause  of  spot  appearing  on  Cucumbers  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  couipn.sition  and  con- 
-dition  of  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  growing 
under  expert  management.     In    my  first  letter 
I    stated    my    conviction— a  conviction    arrived 
at    from    recent    evidence,    which    I    will    not 
repeat— that  the   soil  in   which   the  plants  are 
grown  is  not  the  cause  of  the  disease  appeiiring, 


therefore  we  are  agreed  on  this  point,  as  far  as 
practical  experience  carries  us ;  but  this  is  not  to 
say  that  science,  after  all,  may  not  prove  by 
demonstration  that  a  certain  chemical  treatment 
of  the  soil  may  effect  a  prevention  of  the  disease. 
The  most  likely  cause,  in  Mr.  Ward's  opinion,  for 
the  attack  of  the  disease  is  to  be  found  in  the 
weak  and  worn-out  condition  of  the  plants  after  a 
period  of  heavy  and  continuous  fruiting,  in- 
viting an  attack  in  their  more  or  less  enfeebled 
state.  This,  I  think,  is  a  natural  and  soimd  con- 
clusion in  relation  to  the  time  that  plants  gene- 
rally are  the  most  prone  to  attacks  of  disease, 
such  as  mildew  or  infestation  from  insect  pests. 
To  ray  mind,  I  thought  I  had  proved  in  my  pre- 
vious letter  that  this  at  least  was  not  the  only 
reason  likely  to  cause  the  disease,  because  I 
stated  that  quite  young  plants  having  only  three 
or  four  leaves,  gi-owing  in  good  heat  and  well 
isolated  from  any  affected  plants,  were  infested 
in  a  garden  which  I  visited  last  year,  and  I  now 
hear  that  the  pest  has  already  made  its  appearance 
in  some  gardens  at  this  early  date.  This,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  proves  that  the  cause  of  the 
disease  is  not  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the 
proposition  Mr.  Ward  advances.  With  respect  to 
a  preventive  or  a  possible  cure,  Mr.  Ward  advises 
the  frequent  application  of  sulphur  vapour.  No 
one  appreciates  better  than  I  do  t.ie  value  of  this 
mode  of  applying  sulphur  for  the  destruction  of 
fungoid  diseases,  but  the  recommendation  of  its 
application  must  be  qualified  by  the  fact  that 
it  cannot  be  applied  without  leaving  a  decided 
residue  behind  it  on  the  foliage  or  fruit  it  may 
come  in  contact  with,  coating  all  surfaces  with  a 
sort  of  silvery  enamel,  which  after  it  sets  is 
difficult  to  remove  without  injury  to  the  fruit. 
For  Koses  under  glass  affected  with  mildew  after 
their  season  of  flowering  is  over,  or  for  fruit- 
trees,  especially  Vines,  after  the  crops  are 
gathered,  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  known 
remedies,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  practitioners 
generally  would  hesitate  long  before  applying  it 
to  Vines  or  any  other  fruit-trees  in  bearing, 
or  even  Cucumbers.  Mr.  Ward  is  on  firmer 
ground  when  he  suggests  that  a  contributing 
cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  danger  of  producing 
a  chill  in  the  plants  by  the  discontinuance  of  fire- 
heat  at  night  too  soon — say  the  middle  to  the  end 
of  June.  I  am  quite  of  his  opinion  here,  and 
would  strongly  advocate  the  continuance  of  a 
little  fire-heat  at  night  well  into  the  middle  of 
July  as  calculated  to  stave  off  the  disease  more 
than  anything  else.  Many  growers  will  be  much 
interested  in  the  statement  which  appeared  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  25th  ult.,  that  [it 
was  reported  that]  a  means  had  been  found 
for  its  prevention  and  cure,  and  that  d61,000 
is  claimed  for  the  divulgation  of  the  secret. 
The  knowledge  if  made  general  would  no  donbt 
be  cheap  at  the  price,  and  the  wonder  is  that  the 
fortunate  discoverer  does  not  secure  his  discovery 
by  letters  patent,  which  should  be  worth  much 
more  to  him  than  the  price  mentioned  if  the 
remedy,  after  independent  and  searching  trial  by 
competent  men,  proved  effective  under  all 
conditions.  Owen  Thomas. 


SENTIMENT  v.  PROFIT. — I  do  not  often  tres- 
pass on  your  space,  but  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  anent  Mr.  Douglas's  remarks  on  p.  65  on 
sunny  walls.  There  is  uo  doubt  we  shall  have  to 
study  economics  more.  It  is  painful  to  witness 
the  indifference  the  average  cottager  has  to 
anything  in  the  way  of  progress,  even  if  it  would 
add  to  his  own  pleasure  and  profit.  A  few  years 
ago  I  came  across  a  Vine-clad  cottage,  and  as 
everything  seemed  favourable  for  an  experiment, 
the  growth  of  the  Vine  strong  and  vigorous,  the 
atmosphere  clear,  soil  and  aspect  good,  with  pro- 
tection from  marauders,  I  got  into  conversation 
with  the  owner  la  man  of  the  labouring  class), 
and  pointed  out  to  him  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  a  crop  of  fruit  next  year,  and  volun- 
teered my  services  to  come  at  intervals  through 
the  season  and  do  what  was  necessary  to  attain 
that  object,  but  as  soon  as  I  mentioned  that  it 
would  mean  keeping  the  laterals  short,  he  scoffed 
at  the  idea  and  said,  "Na,  na,  that  woona  do;  it's 
a  creeper,  and  meant  to  hang  doon."  1  imme- 
diately transferred  the  conversation  to  tlie  village 
cricket  match  on  the  previous  day,  and  fo<md  an 
agreeable  companion.  Charles  Salvidgc. 


SOCIETIES. 


THE  ROYAI,  HORTICUIiTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

March  28.— Present.— Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.E.S. 
{in.  the  chair) ;  Prof.  Percival ;  Slessrs.  Michael, 
Bowles,  Shea,  Odell,  Giissow,  Baker,  Druery.  Wors- 
ley,  Henncssej',  Saunders,  Nicholson,  Gordon,  Holmes, 
Bateson,  Douglas,  and  Chittenden  (Hon.  Sec). 
Visitorti :  Messrs.  L.  Sutton,  A.  Dean,  and  Foster. 

Discffsed  AmarpUis  bulhs.— The  bulbs  sent  to  the 
last  meeting  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Baxter,  F.R.H.S.,  had  un- 
healthy roots  marked  at  their  base  by  a  deep  red 
colour,  which  penetrated  right  through  the  root ;  the 
red  colour  in  places  stained  the  outer  scales  of  the 
bulb,  and  was  visible  also  on  the  tips  of  the  young 
leaves,  which  were  hardly  an  inch  in  length.  Mr. 
Saunders  reported  that  no  mites  or  other  living 
creatures  were  present  on  or  in  the  bulbs.  Dr.  Cooke 
wrote:  "The  dark  blotch  was  caused  by  a  fungus, 
Botrytis  cinerea,  apparently  the  same  as  described  by 
Prof.  Marshall  Ward  on  the  Lily.  The  bulb  has  been 
kept  in  a  damp  atmosphere  for  ten  days,  and  has  now 
a  fine  crop  of  the  mould.  Nothing  can  save  a  bxdb 
when  once  attacked. 

Galls  on  Spruce  Fir.—'Mr.  Saunders  reported  as 
follows  upon  these  sent  to  the  last  meeting : — "The 
shoots  had  been  attacked  by  one  of  the  aphides, 
Chermes  abietis.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  in  spring 
at  the  base  of  the  buds,  which  she  punctures  with  her 
proboscis  and  feeds  on  the  juices  ;  the  young  Chermes 
which  are  hatched  from  these  eggs  feed  in  the  same 
manner.  The  continued  puncturing  of  the  bud  causes 
the  leaves  to  grow  in  a  t[uite  abnormal  manner,  the 
result  of  which  is  a  gall  which  very  much  resembles  a 
small  Fir-cone.  The  young  insects  are  gradually  quite 
enclosed  in  the  chambers  of  the  gall.  Eventually  the 
chambers  open,  and  the  Chermes,  which,  have  by  this 
time  become  winged,  fly  away.  Though  this  insect  is 
so  common,  its  life-history  has  not  yet  been  completely 
made  out.  In  the  early  summer  these  galls  should  be 
cut  off  and  burnt,  so  as  to  destroy  them  before  their 
tenants  escape." 

Diseased  Spaiiish  Ins. — Plants  of  several  varieties 
of  Spanish  Iris  were  sent  to  the  last  meeting,  with  the 
note  that  some  had  failed  to  start;  some  had  germi- 
nated and  grown  to  some  extent,  but  had  then  gone  off. 
Dr.  Cooke  examined  them  and  reported  :  *'  After  being 
kei»t  in  a  damp  atmosphere  for  nearly  a  fortnight  the 
bulbs  e-\hibit  no  fungus  pest.  The  bulbs  are  rotting, 
and  with  plenty  of  the  l)ulb-mite  in  them,  to  which 
their  failure  must  be  due.''  Mr.  Masses  also  writes  : 
"I  can  find  nothing  else  for  it  but  to  attribute  the 
injury  to  the  bulb-mite." 

Diseased  Richnrdm.—'SLr.  W.  G.  Soper,  F.E.H.S., 
sent  some  diseased  Richardias.  The  plants  grown  in 
his  garden  had  suffered  more  or  less  for  five  years,  and 
dusting  the  corms  with  flowers-of-sulphur  and  soaking 
them  in  Bordeaux-mixtm-e  had  had  no  effect  on  the 
disease.  Mr.  Odell  will  report  u]>on  them  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Pear  Twiys  Diseased. — These  from  the  National 
Fruit  Growers'  Federation  exhibited  the  well-known 
sigus  of  canker. 

Crinum  E(iUraiii.—Mi\  AVorsi.ey  drew  attention  to 
the  plant  shown  at  the  show  to-day,  and  stated  that  it 
varied  very  little  from  Crinum  giganteum.  Mr.  Nichol- 
son said  he  had  no  iloubt  it  was  a  form  of  that  plant. 

Degeneration  of  Varieties  Propar/atcd  hu  Buds. — A 
discussion  on  this  subject  then  ensm:<l,  opened  by  a 
few  introductory  remarks  by  Dr.  Masters  (see 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  1,  1005,  ]».  200). 

Mr.  A.  Dran  then  read  a  short  paper  on  the 
subject  of  deterioration,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Potato  :  — 

•"Do  Po-i'ATo  tSrot-KS  Deteriorate? 

In  dealing  with  the  assumed  deterioration  of  the 
Potato,  it  is  needful  to  be  clear  that  not  PotatOK 
aa  etlible  products  arc  referred  to.  but  as  ^■arit'ties  of 
a  s]>ecies.  The  assumption  U  that  varieties  have 
Uvea  comparatively  short,  as  compared  with  other 
kinds  of  vegetables.  That  assumption  in  by  no 
means  proved.  One  j>robable  cause  for  the  com- 
paratively rajiid  disappearance  of  l*otato  varieties 
from     cultivation     is     found    in    the    freedom    with 
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■which,  new  ones  are  raised,  and  the  taste  for 
novelties  is  as  great  amongst  Potato  -  growers  as 
among  any  class  of  persons.  That  readiness  for  change 
is  based  on  a  belief  that  new  ones  may  always  be  better 
than  older  ones.  Curiosity  to  find  what  may  be  the 
characteristics  of  new  varieties  is  also  a  prominent 
factor  in  the  matter.  Then  it  is  again  a  tradition  of 
the  Potato  trade  that  varieties  wear  out,  and  should 
often  be  replaced  by  newer  ones.  The  trade  would  no 
doubt  feel  hurt  were  it  to  be  said  that  such  tradition  is 
based  on  trading  interests.  In  any  case  it  does  as  a 
theory  without  doubt  lead  to  much  business. 

Now  if  we  turn  to  some  varieties  of  Potatos  lom;  in 
cultivation,  we  find  that  in  their  cases  wearing  out  is 
not  so  evident.  There  is  the  A'^lileaf  Kidney,  in  culti- 
vation from  almost  time  immemorial,  and  chiefly  re- 
cruited from  year  to  year  either  by  selecting  tubers  for 
planting  from  the  best  ])lants,  or  by  efi'ecting  frequent 
changes  of  seed- tubers.  The  American  Beauty  of 
Hebron  has  been  here  some  thirty  years,  and  seems 
to  be  as  useful  and  good  c^opping  a  variety  as  ever. 
Magnum  Bonum  has  been  with  us  thirty  years,  and 
still  it  is  found  that  tubers  from  stocks  grown  in 
Denmark  give  as  full  crops  here  now  as  ever  the 
variety  did.  International  Kidney  is  still  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  giving  as  fine  crops  of  tubers  as 
ever,  and  it  is  grown  in  the  Channel  Islands  and  in 
France  in  enornious  quantities  for  the  supply  of  the 
British  markets.  Given  varieties  that  newer  ones 
have  failed  to  displace,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
lack  of  endurance  in  them — tuberous  Artichokes  in 
point. 

Bvit  assuming  that  the  theory  of  the  deterioration 
of  varieties  is  correct,  what  may  be  the  predis- 
posing causes  to  that  decay?  First,  is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  our  practice  of  wintering  tubers  for  future 
planting  in  dry  places  and  exposed  to  air  may  have 
a  weakening  effect  ?  Does  Nature  require  that  to 
be  properly  progenitive  the  tuber  should  remain  in  the 
soil  all  the  winter,  but  preserved  from  frost.  I 
do  not  advance  tliis  as  an  absolute  necessity  ;  I 
merely  put  it  forward  as  a  possible  cause  for  the 
assumed  deterioration. 

Then  we  do  as  a  rule  —  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  old  Ashleaf  Kidney  is  usually  made  an 
exception  to  the  rule  —  plant  small  rather  than 
large  tubers  annually  for  crop  production.  In  the 
case  of  other  vegetables,  do  we  not  select  the  very 
finest  roots  or  plants  to  produce  the  seed  for  the 
ensuing  croi>s '?  In  everything  we  grow  in  gardens  or 
fields  it  is  the  rule  to  select  for  parentage  the  finest 
and  best.  This  is  not  so  with  the  Potato,  and  if 
in  its  case  we  depart,  as  we  so  commonly  do,  from  an 
acknowledged  rule,  what  other  result  can  be  looked  for 
but  thatgradualweakening  or  deterioration  of  stockmust 
ensue  ?  Conversing  recently  with  an  old  Scotch  Potato 
grower  on  the  cause  of  the  fine  productiveness  of 
Scotch  tubers,  be  said  that,  apart  from  Scotch  soil 
and  climate,  two  important  factors  in  that  strength 
or  fertility,  it  was  largely  the  practice  to  plant  large 
tubers,  even  though  often  cut  prior  to  the  planting. 
On  that  point  it  may  be  possible  to  get  further  infor- 
mation. Undoubtedly  a  common  cause  for  real  weak- 
ness in  Potato  stocks  is  found  in  the  storing  tubers  for 
planting  in  pits,  tiers,  or  heaps,  in  which  they  sweater 
heat,  thus  speedily  causing  premature  sprouting. 
That  is  especially  an  evil  practice  in  the  southern 
districts,  because  Potatos  ripen  early,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence push  growth  early.  That  tlie  result  is  of  the 
most  weakening  effect  has  been  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again.  Whilst  our  crops  southwards  are  ripe 
often  from  six  to  eight  weeks  earlier  than  are  those  in 
the  North,  we  cannot,  because  of  the  prevalence  of 
spring  frosts,  safely  plant  much  earlier  than  in  the 
North. 

Three  hundred  years  of  European  cultivation  have 
left  the  Potato  plant  as  tender  as  ever  it  was,  and  but 
one  sharp  spring  frost  ou  the  plants  may  kill  tliem  to 
the  ground.  All  good  growers  hold  that  boxing  seed 
tubers  and  wintering  in  cool  sheds  away  from  frost, 
and  where  comparative  rest  is  secured,  is  invariably 
followed  by  finer  crops  than  result  from  tubers  that 
have  been  pitted  and  jirematurely  sprouted,  the 
blanched  sprouts  being  removed.  Is  it  wise  to  have 
Potato  breadths  moulded  up,  as  is  commonly  done  ? 
That  it  is  done  chiefly  to  keep  tubers  from  exposure  to 
si^ht  and  air  is  the  case,  but  it  still  remains  a  question 
how  far  the  practice  may  be  detrimental  to  plant  robust- 
ness. Tlie  method  of  propagating  Potatos  by  means  of 
sprouts  or  cuttings  taken  from  tubers  forced  into 
premature  growth  in  warmth  under  glass,  not  at  all  a 
new  practice,  but  one  mucli  revived  last  year,  has  led 
to  the  declaration  that  it  means  ruin  to  the  constitution 


of  the  Potato.  Absolute  proof  that  such  would  be  tlie 
result  has  not  been  furnished,  and  although  it  may  be 
out  of  place  further  to  refer  to  the  practice  here,  yet 
before  such  doctrine  is  accepted  more  experience  must 
be  obtained  than  now  exists.  To  that  end  it  would  be 
well  coxdd  a  series  of  experiments  be  conducted  at 
"Wisley  on  such  lines — plants  obtained  from  sprout- 
cuttings  raised  and  planted  out  beside  others  of  the 
same  variety  raised  from  ordinarily  planted  tubers, 
tlie  progeny  in  each  case  being  grown-on  also  side  by 
side  for  three  or  four  years.  Also  experiments  might 
be  conducted  to  show  the  effects  of  whole  large  tubers 
and  cut  large  tubers  against  those  of  the  customary 
round  tubers  that  are  generally  planted,  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain which  progeny  would,  after  some  three  or  four 
years,  the  soonest  deteriorate.  The  effects  of  earthing- 
up  and  non-earthing  could  be  tried,  also  the  effects  of 
change  of  seed  from  various  soils  and  climates  as 
compared  witli  similar  varieties  home-grown.  These 
and  many  other  allied  exi>eriments  might  well  be 
conducted  at  Wisley  by  a  special  Potato  Committee. 

Effort  of  Soils. — Whatever  may  be  the  effects  of 
different  soils  on  Potato-plant  growth,  it  is  certain  that 
they  do  produce  very  markedly  diverse  effects  on 
Potato  quality  in  an  edible  sense.  How  far  deficiency 
of  starch  in  a  tuber  may  affect  its  prodiictive  capacity 
when  planted  as  compared  with  the  same  capacity  of  a 
tuber  of  similar  size  that  is  thoroughly  starchy,  is  a 
matter  which  experiment  and  observation  alone  can 
show.  It  is  instructive  to  find  that  of  the  same 
varieties  grown  on  diverse  soils  or  in  diverse  localities, 
that  whilst  some  are  really  good  in  an  edible  sense, 
cooking  dry,  mealy,  and  starchy,  from  other  soils  the 
tubers  are  watery,  close,  tasteless,  and  altogether 
worthless  as  food.  If  such  be  the  effect  of  soils  on 
tubers,  may  it  not  be  probable  that  weakening  effects 
would  follow  in  the  plant  growth?  Here  it  is  evident 
the  analytical  chemist  is  needed  to  show  in  what 
elements  the  tubers  and  tlie  soil  may  be  deficient,  and 
what  manures  are  needed  to  provide  them.' 

Professor  Percival  said  the  matter  was  obviously 
one  of  fact,  and  what  was  wanted  was  more  evidence. 
He  doubted  whether  any  of  those  present  had  li\  ed 
long  enough  to  settle  such  a  question,  especially  in  the 
case  of  long-lived  plants  such  as  Vines.  The  idea  of 
deterioiation  was  no  doubt  widel.y  spread.  When  they 
heard,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Potato,  that  certain  varie- 
ties had  been  in  cultivation  for  a  long  time,  it  did  not 
touch  the  point.  A  large  number  of  varieties  might 
ha\  e  gone  very  much  more  quickly  than  others  which 
may  have  had  more  vitality.  Certain  it  was  that  some 
varieties  had  disappeared,  but  why  was  not  quite 
clear.  There  was  evidence  that  they  got  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  that  was  why  they  had  been 
discarded  for  their  poorness.  A  hundred  years  ago^ 
in  fact,  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century — there  was 
evidence  of  very  great  difficulty  in  rearing  Potatos, 
which  in  many  cases  refused  to  come  aboveground. 
Some  such  effect  was  noticed  nowadays  by  growers, 
and  it  was  no  doubt  due  to  a  weakening  cause.  If  that 
were  the  case,  he  personally  thought  it  strongly 
favoured  the  disappearance  of  the  varieties  vegetatively 
reproduced.  To  ask  why  was  like  asking  why  old  age 
occurred.  We  did  not  know  what  old  age  was.  Human 
beings  did  not  live  for  ever — nor  did  trees.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  distinct  life-period  for  all  these  things, 
after  which  they  died  down  from  want  of  vitality. 
Everything  underwent  repair,  and  he  believed  the  repair 
was  not  perfect,  and  that  the  life  -  machinery  gradu- 
ally weakened  and  vitality  was  lost.  The  question 
would  only  be  settled,  if  at  all,  b}-  experiments. 

Mr.  Odell  stated  that,  after  many  years  of  experi- 
ments, he  had  found  that  Magnum  Bonum  grown  for 
four  years  running  on  a  heavy  clay  loam  in  Middlesex 
were  completely  worn  out,  and  in  two  years  the 
produce  was  reduced  by  50  per  cent. 

Dr.  Masters  :  How  would  it  have  been  on  another 
field  ? 

Mr.  Odell  said  he  could  not  answer  that  question. 
In  the  case  he  mentioned  it  was  the  same  soil,  but  not 
the  same  plot. 

Mr.  Druery  :  Would  that  not  imply  that  the  soil 
was  not  suitable  for  Potatos,  and  that  would  be 
begging  the  whole  question  ? 

Mr.  WoRSLET  said  he  got  some  advertised  disease- 
l)roof  Potatos,  but  at  the  end  of  eight  years  all  the 
Potatos  bad  got  disease. 

Mr.  Douglas  recalled  how  in  his  young  days  they  had 
two  beautifully  flavoured  Potatos,  Buffs  and  Dons,  but 
in  IS-l.j  they  were  practically  exterminated.    The  people 


then  took  to  the  white  Potato,  but  they  were  nothing: 
like  the  others  in  quality.  It  was  about  that  time  that 
guano  was  introduced,  and  many  farmers  thought  that 
was  the  cause  of  the  disease.  He  did  not  know 
whether  there  was  any  truth  in  that,  but  be  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  artificial  manures  favoured  the 
jiroduction  of  disease.  In  Essex  they  had  Potatos  for 
many  years,  but  the  tubers  deteriorated.  They  used  to- 
grow  100  acres  of  Potatos,  and  it  paid  to  send  to  Scot- 
land for  the  seed.  He  could  only  grow  "Up-to-Date" 
Potatos  now,  and  after  three  years  it  did  not  pay  togrow- 
them.  Owing  to  weakness  many  of  the  Potatos  never 
ripened,  and  degeneration  soon  followed.  He  couldi 
not  say  what  was  the  cause  of  the  degeneration,  unless- 
it  were  artificial  manures. 

Mr.  Foster  was  of  ojiinion  that  there  was  no  doubt 
that  Potatos  did  deteriorate  after  they  had  been  grown- 
in  the  same  soil  for  a  number  of  years.  He  exhibitecV 
largely  some  years  ago,  and  he  found  that  he  could  get 
much  better  crops  from  seed  planted  late  than  froni 
tubers  planted  in  the  usual  way  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Gordox  remarked  the  point  for  them  to  consider 
was  how  to  prevent  this  degeneration.  He  thought  the 
case  of  the  Potato  was  wholly  different  from  that  of 
fruit-trees,  because  so  far  as  he  knew  no  varieties  of 
Apples,  Pears,  or  Plums  had  degenerated,  although  they 
were  reproduced  vegetatively  by  grafting.  When  he- 
was  a  boy  the  Eibston  Pippin  was  supposed  to  be  dying 
out,  but  now  they  could  see  thousands  of  trees  in  th^ 
country  in  the  most  healthy  condition,  and  bearing 
excellent  crops  of  fruit.  They  ought  to  remember  that 
the  Potato  was  an  exotic,  and  was  grown  in  this- 
country  under  conditions  very  different  from  those  in. 
its  native  home,  and  that  was  a  point  to  which  they 
should,  he  thought,  pay  special  attention.  Then, 
they  ought  to  consider  whether  their  methods  of 
procedure  did  not  contribute  to  the  degenera- 
tion. In  his  early  days  they  used  to  cultivate- 
the  old  Fluke,  which  was  supposed  to  be  dying  out,, 
but  they  used  to  grow  some  tons  per  acre  more  than 
their  neighbours.  Their  practice  was,  instead  of 
keeping  the  Potatos  close  in  clamps  until  the  time 
for  planting,  to  spread  the  tubers  in  cool  sheds- 
protected  from  frosts.  Consequently  they  did  not 
make  long  growths,  which  had  to  be  removed,  and  the- 
tubers  were  not  exhausted  to  the  same  extent.  They 
were  thus  able  to  grow  the  Potatos  of  that  particular 
variety  long  after  the  other  growers  in  the  district  were 
able  to  do  so  at  anything  like  a  profit.  There  was, 
therefore,  a  great  deal  in  their  methods.  The  same 
could  be  said  of  Chrysanthemums.  These  had  been, 
grown  for  a  large  number  of  years,  and  the  plants- 
retained  their  original  vigour  until  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  blooms  of  the  very  biggest  possible 
size.  Then  the  forcing  system  of  cultivatioii 
was  adopted.  This  brought  about  weakness  o£ 
the  plant  and  the  particular  varieties  died 
out  in  a  very  few  years.  As  to  the  Potato,  if  they 
adopted  a  different  method  in  selecting  and  saving  the 
seed-tubers,  they  might  be  able  to  retain  the  vigour 
of  the  varieties  longer  than  was  the  case  at  present. 

]\[r.  Shea  stated  that  Mr.  Gordon  had  anticipateif 
much  that  he  would  have  said.  They  were  undoubtedly- 
dealing  with  an  exotic  which  could  not  under  the  best 
conditions  live  its  perfectly  ideal  life.  Therefore  th& 
Potato  was  in  a  measure  slightly  on  the  down-grade. 
It  was  not,  however,  to  be  assumed  that  the  Potato- 
was  rapidly  disappearing  for  good.  It  seemed  that 
Scotland  had  conditions  wliich  could  maintain  a  par- 
ticular variety  in  better  health  than  could  be  done  in 
the  South.  There  was  great  deterioration  in  aM 
Potatos,  due  to  climatic  alteration.  It  might  be 
extremely  slow,  but  it  would  be  quicker  where  the 
soil  did  not  suit  it.  They  could  not  expect  otherwise 
when  their  methods  produced  artificial  causes  of' 
deterioration  which  were  not  inherent  in  the  Potato: 
They  aggravated  any  inherent  weakness  there  might 
be  by  transplanting  the  plant  to  strange  conditions; 
and  then  they  found  that  when  new  varieties  were 
excessively  "boomed"  it  led  to  their  being  introduced  to 
places  which  were  not  fit  for  them,  thus  leading  to  the 
idea  that  there  was  deterioration. 

Mr.  Baker  said  he  had  done  very  well  with  Potato- 
seed  which  he  got  from  Scotland,  but  the  second  year's- 
crop  was  best.  After  the  second  year,  however,  rapid' 
deterioration  set  in.  He  had  found  that  if  the  Scotob 
seeds  were  put  in  thoroughly  worked  soil  with  plenty 
of  minerals,  but  which  was  deficient  in  nitrates,  he  got 
agoodcrop.  He  had  planted  "Snowdrops"  on  poor  soil  in 
which  nitrogen  was  very  deficient,  and  they  had  never 
yet  fallen  victims  to  disease.  Under  these  conditions^ 
he  had  obtained  better  crops  than  from  Potatos  growtii 
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in  richer  soils.  That  was  also  true  of  the  Chrysantlic- 
mum,  or  any  plant.  In  the  case  of  the  Apple,  which 
was  not  forced  to  the  extent  that  vegetables  were, 
they  (lid  not  get  dettrioration  of  varieties.  That  was 
whv  the  Strawberry  did  not  deteriorate  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  Potato.  The  reason  was  that  the  grower 
realised  that  he  must  have  abundance  of  minerals  and 
not  too  rich  soil.  In  other  words,  he  believed  that 
abundance  of  nitrogenous  plant- food  caused  rapid 
deterioration,  by  altering  the  cell  structure. 

Mr.  Dean,  supplementing  his  paper,  said  deteriora- 
tion resulted  from  planting  small  tubers.  Large 
tubers  should  be  planted,  as  that,  he  believed,  was  one 
of  the  primary  causes  of  the  Scotch  seed  giving  such 
good  results. 

Mr.  AVORSLET  added  that  when  he  said  he  had  pro- 
duced Potatos  on  land  for  eight  years  he  should  have 
stated  that  he  selected  large  tubers.  That  was  no  doubt 
the  reason  why  he  succeeded  in  growing  them  well  for 
eight  years. 

Mr.  Chittenden  said  it  was  the  common  practice  in 
Essex  to  get  seed  from  Scotland.  He  had  been  in- 
formed that  it  was  necessary  to  change  from  one 
district  to  another.  It  was  not  necessary  to  make  a 
big  change  in  the  climate,  though  that  would  prokably 
follow  there,  he  thought,  from  the  "  lay  "  of  tlie  land. 

Several  letters  on  the  suliject  will  be  published  in 
our  next  issue. 


MANCHESTER    AND    NORTH    OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

Mauch  Hi.— There  was  a  fine  display  of  plants  at 
tlie  meeting  held  on  this  date.  A  large  number  of 
groups  were  shown,  and  the  principal  awards  were  as 
follows ; — 

A  Silver-gilt  Medal  to  Messrs.  C'TPHEK  &  Sons  for  a 
very  fine  group  of  plants,  irr  which  good  Dendrobiums 
were  prominent. 

Messrs.  Charleswortii  &  Co.,  Bradford,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Jledal  for  a  choice  grouj)  of  hybrids. 

M.  VuYLSTEKE,  Ghent,  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal 
for  Odoiitoglossums. 

Dr.  Roberts,  Altrincham,  made  a  good  display  of 
Dendrobiums,  and  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal. 

A.  Waeburton,  Esq.,  Haslingden,  was  voted  a 
Bronze  Modal  for  a  group  of  plants. 

Votes  of  Thanks  were  passed  to  fliessrs.  "Wriglet, 
Sander,  Leesiann,  Keeling,  Mitchell,  and  Stanley 
&  Co.,  for  groups. 

First-class  Certificates 
were  awarded  to  the  following  plants  : — 

Odontoglossum  x  Eolfere  var.  raeleagris  (AV.  Thomp- 
son, Esq.,  Stone). 

Brasso-Cattleya  x  Digbyano-Trianse  Heaton  var. 
(Charlesworth  &  Co.). 

Odontoglossum  X  araabile,  O.  crispumxO.  x  crispo- 
Harryanum  (Charlesworth  &  Co.). 

La;lio  -  Cattleya  x  luminosa  var.  Aurora  {.J. 
Leeman,  Esq.). 

Odontoglossum  X  La wrenceanum  (M.  Cli.  A^uylsteke). 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  x  percultum  (M.  Ch.  Vuylsteke). 

Cattleya  Mendeli  var.  Diana  (Stanley  &  Co.). 

Cypripedium  x  pulchrum  (Stanley  &  Co.). 

Odontoglossum  x  ardentissimum  "West  Point  var. 
(S.Gratrix.  Esq.). 

Dendrobium  macrophyllum  var.  album  (Dr. 
Hodgkinson). 

At  a  meeting  held  on  March  30  the  folio  *ving  Awards 
were  made  : — 

First-class  Certificates. 

Dendrobium  x  "Qu-en  Alexandra'' (S.  Gratrix,  Esq.). 

Odontoglossum  crispum  "Oakdene  Surprise"  (E. 
Eogerson,  Esq.). 

Odontoglossum  x  Wilckeanum  var.  princeps  (Charle."- 
worth  &  Co.). 

Award  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  x  Lairessei  (Charlesworth  &  Co. ). 

Odontoglossum  crispum  var.  Mabel  AVhateley 
(Charlesworth  &  Co.). 

Odontoglossum  crispum  var.  "  Clio"  (AV.  Thompson, 
Esq.). 

Odontoglossum  >:  "NValtonense   (AV.  Tliompson,  Esq  ). 

Silver  Medals. 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  k  Co.,  and  to  AV.  Thompson, 
Esq.,  for  groups. 

Votes  of  Thanks. 
0.   O.    AA''rigley,    Esq.,   for  a  fine  group    of    Lielia 
'Tongheana,   and  to   Messrs.    Sander,  Schofield,    Low, 
Cypher,  and  Keeling,  for  meritorious  groups. 

Cultural  Certificate. 
^Ir.  S.  Allen,  for  some  well-grown  plants  of  Dendro- 
bium uobile.  P.  W. 


HORTICULTURAL    CLUB. 

Forests,  N.itiral  anji  .Artificial. 
On  IMarch  28  the  members  of  the  Horticultural 
C'lub  were  treated  to  an  interesting  lecture  by  Dr. 
Augustine  Henry  upon  the  subject,  "Forests,  AVild 
and  Cultivated  "  Mr.  Harry  J.  A'eitch  presided,  and 
the  attendance,  which  was  much  larger  than  usual,  in- 
cluded Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bt.,  and  other  visitors. 

The  lecture  consisteil  in  a  large  measure  of  ex- 
planations of  a  number  of  excellent  lantern  views, 
obtained  from  wild  and  cultivated  forests,  and  their 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  economic  forestry.  In 
presenting  the  first  view,  wliich  consisted  of  an  iniaginary 
map  in  wlrich  the  earth's  surface  was  divided  into  the 
three  colours,  blue,  green,  and  yellow.  Dr.  Henry  said 
that  the  blue  represented  the  forest  area,  the  green  the 
grass  area,  and  the  y  ellow  the  desert.  This  was  sliown 
probably  in  order  to  introduce  the  question  of  rainfall, 
to  whic'h  Dr.  Henry  referred  several  times,  and  in  con- 
nection with  which  he  insisted  that  areas  of  grass  land 
or  forest  were  determined  not  so  much  by  heat  or  cold, 
or  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  by  the  amount  of  rainfall. 
In  all  natural  forest  regions  there  was  a  very  heavy  rain- 
fall, and  where  it  was  greatest,  said  Dr.  Henry,  the  forest 
trees  grew  to  the  extreme  height  of  which  they  are 
capable,  and  evidenced  the  greatest  luxuriance.  The 
diflterences  in  the  aspect  of  tropical  forests  compared 
with  forests  in  a  temperate  zone  were  not  only  described 
but  graphically  illustrated  by  a  magnificent  view  of  a 
tropical  forest.  The  great  roots  frequently  possessed 
by  tropical  trees  were  illustrated  by  a  view  of  the 
immense  Ficus  growing  at  the  entrance  to  the  Pera- 
deniva  Botanical  Garden,  Oylon  ;  and  the  freely 
branching  haljit  of  tropical  deciduoiis  trees  by  a  view  of 
aspecimen  of  Bombax  growing  in  So\ithern  China.  Tem- 
peratezone  trees,  like  Svcamores,  Elms,  and  Birches, 
afterwards  shown  on  the  screen,  afforded  a  great  con- 
trast in  the  comparatively  few  branches  they  possessed. 
Passing  to  the  question  of  shade  bearing  trees,  a.  Ficus 
was  shown  growing  in  \  unnan,  in  which  scores  of  lower 
branches  were  heavily  shaded  by  others  almost  of  the 
same  length,  upon  the  same  tree,  but  all  remained  in  a 
perfectlv  healthy  condition.  Of  our  own  trees,  it  was 
pointed'  out  that  whilst  Beech  will  bear  shade.  Birch 
will  not  do  so,  and  the  Lombardy  Poplar  is  so  impatient 
of  shade  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  screen  with 
trees  of  this  species,  owing  to  the  slight  amount 
of  shade  that  results  from  the  trees  being  placed  in 
line  adjacent  to  each  other.  This  quality  in  trees  has 
an  important  bearing  in  the  planting  of  forests  and 
of  trees  generally.  ,  .    t    «     •,       -i 

Dr.  Henry,  then  referrmg  to  the  subject  ot  soil,  said 
that  whilst  the  amount  of  rainfall  decided  the  question 
of  forests  or  no  forests,  the  nature  of  the  soil  usually 
determined  the  kind  ot  tree.  Ash  or  Sycamore  re- 
quired goo.l'soil,  but  Pines,  0.ak,  and  Beech,  were  far 
less  exacting.  Birch  was  described  as  the  one  de- 
ciduous tree  that  takes  possession  of  almost  "abso- 
lutely barren  "  soil.  Pictures  were  then  shown  ot  the 
rema'rkable  Arbutus  forests  in  KiUarney,  where  the 
Arbutus  form  trees  of  considerable  height,  though 
but  an  under-shrvibin  France  and  in  the  Mediterranean 
rcion  o-enerally.  Reference  was  made  to  Alders  in 
Co.  AVicklow,  and,  passing.  Dr.  Henry  reminded  his 
hearers  that  it  was  very  unsafe  to  conclude  that 
because  a  tree  was  found  growing  under  certain 
conditions  of  climate  and  soil  in  nature  that  those  con- 
ditions were  the  best  possible  for  that  particular  species. 
It  was  quite  possible  the  tree  was  there  because  it 
could  not  hold  its  own  amongst  other  species  in  better 
situations.  A  Silver  Fir  Dr.  Henry  recently  measuied 
in  this  countrv  is  H5  feet  high,  Quercus  Ilex  in  Co. 
AVicklow  was'yO  toethigh,  being  taller  than  any  known 
tree  of  this  species  in  the  world :  Q.  Toza  m  Co. 
AVicklow  also  was  taller  than  the  same  species  in 
France  and  Italv.  These  instances  went  to  show  the 
favourable  character  of  ])ortions  of  the  British  Isles  for 
tree  growth.  A  tree  of  Pinue  insignis  planted  43  years 
or  so  ago  is  now  il8  feet  high  and  has  a  girth  of  ti  feet. 
A  Honibeam  in  Co.  AVicklow  is  bigger  than  any  specimen 
of  the  species  recorded  elsewhere. 

In  a  natural  forest  or  a  properly  managed  cultivated 
forest  the  soil  inqu-oves  year  after  year  ;  it  is  enriched 
by  the  boughs  aii<l  leaves  that  fall  from  the  trees, 
aiid  which  conserve  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  whilst 
the  timber  which  is  taken  away  from  the  forest  con- 
sists of  little  but  carbon,  and  this  is  derived  largely 
from  the  atmosiihere.  But  in  order  to  preserve  these 
conditions,  it  was  necessary  that  the  trees  be  planted 
so  densely  and  over  such  an  area  that  the  sun  and 
wind  will  not  affect  the  soil  or  accumulated  humus. 
Tlie  value  of  close  planting  in  the  production  of  timber 
was  illustrated  bv  a  number  of  views,  one  of  which 
showed  trees  of  Scots  Fir,  which  having  been  planted 
closely  had  made  straight,  long  stems,  and,  casting  the 
branches  earlv,  the  wounds  soon  healed  over  and  left 
but  small  knots  :  whilst  trees  growing  at  greater  dis- 
tances, by  retaining  the  branches  for  a  longer  time, 
contained"  such  knots  that  reduced  very  considerably 
the  value  of  the  timber. 

A  forest  Oak  shown  on  the  screen,   that  measured 

no  feet  to  the  first  branch,  an<l  was  VlTi  feet  in  lieight, 

w.Ts  a  striking  testimoni-  to  the  value  of  close  planting. 

Dr.  Henrv   had  much  to  say   in   praise  of  French 

tcr.;stry,  and  manv  of  the  slides  reiiresented  scenes  in 


the  forests  there.  Special  reference  was  made  to  the 
forest  belonging  to  the  hospitals  ot  Nancy,  located  at  an 
elevation  ot  3,000  feet,  where  the  soil  is  mostly  silica 
and  the  climate  quite  ordinary  ;  and  Dr.  Henry  ex- 
plained that  in  France  the  theory  was  "A  forest  once, 
a  forest  for  ever.  "  This  led  to  a  description  ot  how 
the  French  forests  are  regenerated  without  any 
planting  being  done.  "Natural  regeneration,"  brieliy 
stated,  is  as  follows  :  The  timber  trees,  when  ready 
tor  telling,  are  cut  down  at  different  times.  First, 
there  are  removed  as  many  as  may  be  necessary 
to  allow  sufficient  sunlight  into  portions  ot  the  forest  to 
cause  seedlings  to  grow,  then  another  season  more  are 
felled  to  allow  ot  the  young  plants  making  growth. 
Finallv,  all  the  trees  are  removed  from  that  particular 
part  of  the  forest,  and  it  will  afterwar<ls  assume  what 
is  known  as  the  "bush  "  stage.  The  foresters  then  cut 
out  the  weeds  and  undesirable  bushes  to  let  the  better 
trees  make  quick  growth,  and  subsequently  after 
several  seasons'  growth  the  2,000  or  so  trees  there  may 
be  to  the  acre  are  thinned  to  perhaps  200  per  acre.  The 
thinning  is  a  work  of  some  importance,  as  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  selection  has  to  be  applied  in  each  ease,  so  that 
the  species  required  be  kept,  and  the  most  promising 
trees  of  that  species. 

Dr.  Henry  severely  criticised  the  attempts  at 
forestry  that  have  been  made  in  this  countiy,  and 
anathematised  the  picturesque  old  Oaks  that  are 
prominent  features  in  many  of  the  private  parks. 

Then  followed  arguments  in  favour  of  the  afforesta 
tion  of  waste  lands— a  matter  which,  said  Dr.  Henry, 
had  been  regarded  as  important  in  every  country  of 
Europe,  except  in  England— and  Turkey  !  In  siiite  of 
the  opinion  of  German  foresters  that  the  peat-bog  is 
not  reclaimable.  Dr.  Henry  maintained  that  it  is, 
and  related  in  favour  of  the  contention  instances  of 
trees  now  growing  in  such  places.  Among  these 
were  that  of  a  Larch  114  feet  high  in  peat  moss  at 
Bangor,  and  Alders  90  feet  high  in  peat  in  Ireland. 

Ill  concluding  his  lecture  Dr.  Henry  spoke  of  the 
different  conditions  in  which  Pinusmontana  was  found, 
and  their  ett'ect  upon  the  tree's  growth.  In  connection 
with  this  suljject  he  said  that  this  Pine  and  other  forest 
trees  in  ascending  mountain  slopes  were  not  stopped  by 
cold  as  was  generally  supposed,  but  always  by  drought 
at  the  roots. 

Referring  to  the  artificial  forests  in  France,  he  said 
that  if  it  was  possible  for  some  one  in  the  planet  Mars 
to  look  upon  the  surface  ot  the  earth,  these  forests 
were  the  only  work  of  man  he  would  see  that  is  of 
consideration. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  said  that  such  forestry  as 
Dr.  Henry  recommended  was  impossible  in  this 
country  until  rabbits,  which,  like  some  of  the  trees, 
are  exotics  in  this  country,  are  confined  into  warrens. 
He  did  not  think  we  could  get  much  guidance  from 
the  State  in  the  matter  of  forestry,  for  he  found  that 
in  the  Returns  of  His  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests  for 
1903-1904,  the  expenditure  was  given  as  £52,000  and 
the  receipts  as  £28,000  only. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson,  having  raised  the  question  ot  the 
difficulty  exiierienced  in  effecting  a  sale  ot  the  timber 
when  grown.  Sir  Herbert  said  that  this  might  be  mere'y 
a  question  of  supply  and  demand.  In  all  such  matters 
the  purchaser  wanted  a  guarantee  ot  uniform  quality 
and  ot  a  regular  supply.  This  the  forester  liad  never  yet 
given.  On  his  own  estate  some  years  ago  it  was  with 
difficulty  the  thinnings  could  be  sold  locally  for  £135, 
but  upon  engaging  a  new  forester,  who  was  not  satis- 
fied with  this  price,  and  therefore  advertised  the  thin- 
iiings,  they  sold  tor  £4^0. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Dr 
Henry  said  that  although  disease  had  been  found  upon 
the  Japanese  Larch,  for  practical  purposes  it  could  be 
regarded  as  immune  in  this  country  up  to  the  present 
time.  "It  seems  to  be  a  better  thing  (than  the  common 
Larch)  at  the  moment,  but  none  can  tell  its  future." 

TORQUAY    DISTRICT     GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

March  3ii. — The  above  Association  held  a  most 
successful  spring  show  in  the  Bath  Saloons,  Torquay, 
on  the  above  date.  Quality  was  generally  high,  and 
the  classes  were,  for  the  most  part,  well  filled.  The 
nurserymen  who  exhibited  added  much  to  the  attrac 
tiveness  ot  the  exhibition  by  the  fine  collections  of 
plants  and  flowers  dis|daycd  by  them. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons  showed  a  representative  selec- 
tion of  Narcissi,  among  which  were  such  varieties  as 
Peter  Barr,  Dandy  Dick,  Concord,  King  Alfred,  Con. 
stcUation,  Luciteri  A^esuvius,  Constance,  AVhite  C,)ueen: 
AVhite  Lady,  Bridal  A^eil,  Salmonetta,  .\riadiie,  Aiiricot, 
ami  others,  also  a  collection  of  rock  plants,  as  well  as 
Anemones,  Scillas,  Muscaris,  Chionodoxas,  FritiUarias, 
Trilliums,  and  Tulipa  Kolp.akowskiana. 

The  Devon  Roseky,  Torquay,  exhibited  a  quantity 
of  cut  Roses,  pot  Roses  in  flower,  a  brilliant  bank  of 
Anthuriums,  Lily  of  the  A'alley,  Stapliylea  C[)lchica, 
Petnea  volui)ilis,  Boronia  hetorojiliylla.  Tree  Carna- 
tions, Lilacs,  Ericas,  and  other  plants ;  while  from 
their  Fruit  Farm  were  contributed  excellcut  Apples, 
Strawberries,  Mushrooms,  and  salads,  arranged  with  a 
wealth  ot  Violets  and  Narcissi. 

Messrs.   Robert   A'eitch    &   Son,    Exeter,   staged 
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Primula  kewensis,  P.  Isabellina,  P.  floribuntla,  Mag- 
nolia Kobus,  M.  Yulan,  M.  Alexandrina,  M.  Norberti, 
Til.  speciosa,  M.  Soxxlangeana,  M.  rustica,  the  new 
Erica  Veitcbi  x,  the  single  white  Camellia  devoni- 
ensia,  C.  reticulata,  Acacia  armata,  A.  Riceana,  A. 
hybrida,  A.  ovata,  A.  Drummondi,  Grevillea  ros- 
marinifolia,  G.  sulphurea,  the  new  Cheiranthus 
kewensia,  and  numerous  rock-plants. 

Messrs.  W.  B.  Smale  &  Son,  Torquay,  showed 
Cactus  Pelargoniums,  new  hybrid  Azaleas,  Coleus 
thyrsoideus,  Clivias,  Cyclamen,  Acalypha  Sanderi, 
Tropaiolum  tricolorum,  Hyacinths,  Freesias,  and 
Tulips. 

Mr.  J.  Hkath,  King skers well,  was  responsible  for  an 
exhaustive  collection  of  all  the  best  Violets,  the  white, 
lilue-veined  Princesse  de  Surmonte  and  the  pink  Perle 
Rose  attracting  considerable  attention. 
.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Allward  and  H.  Matne,  Torquay, 
staged  miscellaneous  plants. 

The  classes  for  bulbous  and  other  flowering  plants 
were  well  filled  with  high  class  exhibits,  and  the  com- 
petition for  flowering  and  foliage  table-plants  was  very 
keen.  The  Silver  Cup  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants  was  won  by  Miss  Lavkrh  with  a  fine  group 
txatefully  arranged  with  Galadiums,  Palms,  Pandanus, 
and  other  foliage  plants. 

The  Ist  prize  for  a  gro\ip  of  Orchids  10  feet  by^  3  feet 
was  won  by  Mrs.  TitEVOR  Barely  with  an  excellent 
collection;  Miss  Lavebs  taking  1st  prize  for  three 
<^chida,  one  of  the  plants  being  a  superb  Coelogyne 
crisfcata. 

The  Isfc  prize  for  three  distinct  flowering  plants,  won 
by  Miss  CONCREVE,  brought  out  a  magnificent  balloon- 
trained  Clerodendron  Balfouri. 

The  Amaryllis  class  was  good.  1st  prize  was  won 
by  Mrs.  TliEVOR  Barkly  with  fine  hybrid  Hippeas- 
trums ;  and  2nd  prize  by  Miss  Layers  with  the  now 
seldom-seen  Jacobea  Lily,  Sprekelia  formosissima,  in 
exoellent  form. 


BRITISH    GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

~  April  3.^ — The  second  committee  meeting  of  the 
Birmingham  and  District  branch  was  held  on  the  above 
date,  when  a  number  of  new  members  were  elected, 
and  a  resolution  adopted  having  reference  to  the 
number  of  enrolled  members  of  a  local  branch  neces- 
sary to  ensure  representation  upon  the  Executive 
Council.   W.  L.  Deedman,  Hon.  Branch  Secrctari/. 


GARDENERS'  DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

LEE,  BLACKHEATH,  LEWISHAM.  AND  WEST 
KENT  HORTICULTURAL.-At  a  meeting  of  tlic  above 
Society,  held  on  Friday,  March  31,  Mr  Marlow.  Superin- 
tendent Greenwich  Park,  gave  a  lecture  on  "Summer 
Bedding  for  EfTei-t."  The  lecturer  gave  tlie  members 
some  useful  liints  as  to  effects,  and  the  culture  of 
various  beddicg  plants.  U.  T.  11. 

REDHILL,   REIGATE,  AND    DISTRICT  GARDENERS'. 

—This  Society  held  its  fortniphtly  meeting  on  March  II. 
Mr.  W.  Seaman  presiding.  About  eighty  members  were 
present  to  Itear  a  paper  ny  Mr.  Black,  of  Strcatham.  on 
"  Orchids  and  their  Culture."  Mr.  Black  said  it  was  not 
necessary  to  give  high  prices  for  tliis  particular  class  of 
plants,  as  many  useful  and  bc:iutiful  Orchids  could  be 
procured  for  a  reasonable  sum.  Referring  to  cross- 
hreediog,  Mr.  Black  strongly  advised  growers  to 
refrain  Irom  crossing  dark  kinds  with  ligliter  varieties. 
Suitable  times  for  repotting  the  plants  and  the  best 
potting  materials  for  the  various  species  were  given. 

A  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  March  S", 

Mr  W.  P.  Bound  occupying  the  chair.  The  lecturer  for 
the  eveniug  was  Mr.  W.  Seaman,  of  The  Garden.". 
Margery  Hall,  whose  subject  was  "The  Cultivation  of 
the  Dahlia."  Mr.  Seaman  referred  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Dahlia  into  this  countrv  by  l.ady  Bute  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  dealing  with  the  cultural  side 
of  the  question,  Mr.  Seaman  advised  placing  the  old 
stools  in  moderate  heat  about  the  end  of  February  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  cutting?.  The  hrst  growths  should 
be  pinched  out,  for  the  later  ones  will  be  found  to 
strike  more  readily.  Frederick  C.  I^f/fic. 

NORTH   FERRIBYAND   DISTRICT  GARDENERS  .-A 

meeting  of  the  above  Socieiy  was  lield  on  Wednesday. 
March  15.  Mr.  F.  Reid  presiding.  Mr.  G.  Picker,  The 
Gardens,  Hesslewood,  pave  a  paper  on  "Early  Flower- 
ing Chrysantbcmunis  for  Open  Borders."  Mr.  Picker 
dealt  with  11  c  subject  in  a  practical  manner,  giving 
chief  points  of  culture,  and  a  list  of  those  varieties  he 
considered  most  suitable  for  growing.  The  essayist 
exhibited  some  needling  Clivia  flowers,  and  Mr.  C. 
Jennings  a  di  play  of  spring  flowers. 

The  members  of  the  above  Society  lickl  the  last 

meeting  for  the  season  on  Wednesday,  March  £9,  Mr.  F. 
Reid  presiding.  Mr.  G.  Cottam.  Alma  Gardens,  Cot- 
tiiDgham,  gave  an  e&say  on  "  Plaidy  Perenuials."  The 
lecturer  rec-omnicnded  planting  these  subjects  in 
clumps,  whicli  gives  a  better  effect  than  when  they  are 
planted  as  dot  jilautsorin  rows.  He  also  stated  the"  best 
season  for  propagating  the  different  variclies.  A  dit;- 
cussion  followed.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society  on  April  2ti.  Mr.  F.  Reid 
displayed  an  excellent  dish  of  Canadian  Wonder 
Kidney  Beans. 

KINGSTON  GARDENERS*.-At  the  meeting  of  the 
above  Socieiy  held  on  March  17.  Mr.  J.  Smith,  of 
Coonibe  Court  Gardens,    Iviogston,  £ave  a  lecture  on 


*•  Some  Forcing  Plants."  dealing  chiefly  with  the  more 
valuable  flowering  shrubs.  For  earliest  forcing  a  hot- 
bed is  required  in  a  shed  or  house  ;  6  inches  of  leaf-soil 
is  laid  on  the  bed,  and  the  pots  are  plunged  into  the 
material  until  the  buds  start,  which  is  in  a  fort- 
night. They  are  next  placed  iu  a  house  with  a  temper- 
ature of  50  ior  another  fortuiglit,  after  which  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  60°  until  the  flower-buds  burst, 
when  the  plants  are  gradually  hardened-off  and  placed 
in  their  flowering  quarters.  The  plant.^  should  be 
pruned  immediately  flowering  is  over,  and  with  generous 
treatment  tliey  may  be  flowered  for  tliree  or  four 
years  iu  succe^^sion.  Mr.  Smith  exhibited  a  collection 
of  forced  flowering  shrubs.  J.  T.  B. 

LOUGHBOROUGH   AND    DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.— 

At  the  recent  fortnightly  meeting  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Woolley,  The  Gardens,  Leicester  Frith, 
lectured  on  "Insect  Pests."  He  referred  to  the  life- 
history  of  many  of  the  "aphides,"  and  pointed  out  tlie 
distinction  of  the  lower  orders  of  pests  from  those  of 
more  active  life,  as  centipedes,  millipedes,  and 
spiders.  Leaves  and  their  functions  in  the  life  of 
plants  were  fully  explained,  and  it  was  shown  how 
essential  it  was  that  these  should  be  kept  in  a  healthy 
condition  and  free  from  pests.  By  the  aid  of  limelight 
views,  manipulated  by  Mr  T.  Simpson,  the  lecturer  was 
able  to  give  tlie  complete  life-history  ol  a  great  variety 
of  garden  pest^.  including  the  green-lly,  woolly-aphis, 
Goosetierry  >aw  fly.  Cabbage-grub,  Celery-fly,  wire- 
worms,  &.C.  At  tlie  conclusion  the  Icctui-er  advised 
constant  watchfulness  to  detect  the  early  appearance  of 
troubjes'ime  pests.  Good  and  deep  cultivation  added 
much  to  tlie  vigour  of  vegetation,  and  a  healthy  growth 
often  escaped  the  ravages  of  garden  pests. 

CARDIFF  GARDENERS".-The  annral  meeting  oft  bis 
Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  March  21.  at  the  Sand- 
ringham  Hotel,  Cardiff,  when  Mr.  Tom  Clarke  presided 
over  the  largest-  meeting  ever  held  in  the  auuals  of  the 
Association.  The  balance-sheet  showed  a  cash  balance 
in  favour  of  the  Association.  J.  Lynn  Thomts, 
Esq.,  C.B  ,  F.R.C.S.,  J.P  ,  was  unanimously  re-elected 
president,  and  the  whole  of  the  vice-presidents  were 
re-elected  (witli  two  exceptions),  and  three  additional 
names  were  added.  Mr.  Robert  Mayuc  was  elected 
chairman,  with  Mr.  C.  E.  Collier  vice-chairman.  Mr. 
Thomas  Malpass  for  the  tenth  successive  time  was  re- 
flected hou.  treasurer,  while  Mr.  .Tohn  Julian  was 
uaanimously  re  elected  hon.  secretary.  The  committee 
was  also  elected. 

BOURNEMOUTH  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.— At 

a  meeting  of  the  above  Society  held  on  Tuesday, 
March  21,  Mr.  Dumper,  of  llinton  Admii'al  Gardens, 
Cbristchurch,  read  a  paper  on  "Some  Injurious 
Insects."  Mr,  J.  B.  Stevenson  occupied  the  chair.  The 
lecturer  gave  much  useful  information  on  the  haunts 
and  peculiarities  of  these  garden  foes,  with  hints  on 
the  methods  of  their  extermination.  Two  gentlemen 
were  elected  honorary  members  of  the  Association  at 
the  meeting. 

CROYDON    AND    DISTRICT     HORTICULTURAL.-A 

prize  essay  by  Mr.  .T.  Sugden  was  lead  at  the  meeting 
lield  on  Tuesday.  March  ,<l.  The  subject  was  '  Birds  of 
our  Garden."  The  paper  was  suitably  illustrated  l»y  the 
help  of  a  liiagicOanlein.  The  exhibits  were  goodi  and 
comprised  a  pod  of  the  Colton  plant.  Cotton  seed,  and 
raw  Cotton  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore. 

BRIXTON,  STREATHAM,  AND  CLAPHAM  HORTI- 
CULTURAL.—" How  I  Grow  my  Chrysanthemums," 
was  the  subject  of  the  lecture  at  the  meeting  of  the 
above  Society  on  March  31,  the  lecturer  being  Mr.  W.  C. 
Jones,  gardener  to  Mrs.  H.  &.  Filter,  Okeburn,  Streat- 
ham  High  Road.  Mr.  .Tones  gave  many  valuable  and 
original  hints  m  the  details  of  stojiping.  manuring,  etc. 
He  emphasized  the  importance  ol  having  well-ripened 
wood.  A  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper, 
which  was  listened  to  by  probably  the  largest  gathering 
of  gardeners  ever  held  in  Streatbam.  Mr.  W.  Roupell, 
Vice-President,  who  presided,  made  a  special  appeal  to 
amateurs  to  join  the  Society,  and  said  that  the  large 
audience  present  was  an  appreciation  of  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  Society. 

BATH  GARDENERS'  SELF  HELP  AND  DEBATING.— 

A  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  March  27, 
Mr.  T.  Parrott  presiding  over  a  large  attendance  of 
members.  There  was  a  good  display  of  plants,  flowers, 
and  vegetables  at  Hie  meeting.  Mr.  Sparey  read  a 
practical  paper  on  "The  Culture  of  Vegetables,"  which 
was  followed  by  an  instructive  discussion.  Mr.  Sparey 
exhibited  a  collection  of  nineteen  varieties  of  vege- 
tables. It  was  decided  to  accept  an  invitation  from 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  to  visit  their  nurseries  at  Reading 
in  July  nest.  ".  fj. McLaren. 

DEVON  AND  EXETER  GARDENERS'.— TliQ  suliject 
under  discussion  at  the  closing  meeting  of  the  session 
was  "Ornamental  Shrubs  and  Flowering  Trees  for  all 
Seasons  ot  tlie  Year,"  Mr.  A.  W.  Luscombe.  general  fore- 
man at  Messrs.  Robert  ^'eitcll  &  Sou's  nursery,  Exeter, 
being  the  essayist.  Mr.  Luscombe  gave  an  exhaustive 
address,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  a  nnscellaneous 
collection  of  jlowcring  spraj's  of  shrubs,  including  the 
deciduous  Japanese  Magnolia  Kobus.  The  lecturer 
recommended  pruning  such  sulijects  as  Lilacs,  Robi- 
nias,  Philadclphus,  Magnolias,  Escallonias,  Ac,  in  the 
resting  perioiL  Though  peat  was  most  helpful  to  Rho- 
dodendrons it  was  not  absolutely  esseutial.  for  a  rich 
clay  soil  with  an  absence  of  lime  and  tlie  addition  of 
hbrous  loam  would  also  suit  them.  Amongst  other 
shrubs  Mr.  Luscombe  strongly  recommended  Spirreas, 
Andromedas,  Ceanothus,  Magnolia  stellata.  Cistus, 
Hypericums.  Olearias,  Weigelas,  Brocms,  Laburnums, 
Pruuus  (for  foliage),  Clerodendron,  Veronicas,  Acers, 
Arbutus,  Catalpa,  Liquidambar.  Rhus  Cotinus,  the 
Craticgus  family,  Almond,  and  others.  A.  H. 

.  CHESTER  PAXTON.— The  closing  meeting  of  the 
present  session  was  held  in  the  Grosvenor  Museum,  on 
Saturday,  March  18.  whenMr.  J.  Thompson  readapaper 
entitled '■  Loral  Fungi,  when  and  whereto  bo  found." 


Mr.  Thompson,  who  is  an  acknowledged  authorityon 
the  fungi  of  the  district,  described  the  characteristics 
of  the  principal  edible  and  poisonous  species,  and 
pointed  out  that,  in  addition  to  Mushrooms,  many 
other  species  formed  really  delicious  articles  of  food. 
An  interesting  discussion  followed. 


THE    WEATHER. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  In  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Wlslty, 
Surrey.  Height  above  sea  -  level  150  feet.  Tha 
following  are  the  "  mean "  readings  for  the  we«k 
ending  April  1, 1905. 
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THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 
Ovtr  a  Month  0/  ll'ai-m  Wcatlwr.— The  present  term  of 
unseasonably  warm  weather  has  now  lasted  over  a 
month.  During  the  past  week  the  highest  reading  in 
the  thermometer  screen  was  5si°,  and  on  the  one  cold 
night  the  exposed  thermometer  registered  6°  of  frost. 
The  ground,  owing  to  the  comparative  coldness  of  the 
last  two  days,  is  not  now  quite  as  unseasonably  warm  as 
it  was  at  the  end  of  the  previous  week,  but  is  still  2' 
warmer  than  the  average,  both  at  1  and  2  feet  deep. 
Rain  fell  on  two  days,  but  the  amounts  deposited  were 
insignificant.  So  that  the  soil  is  gradually  becoming 
drier,  as  is  shown  by  the  percolation  gauges,  through 
which  no  measurable  quantity  of  rain  water  has  passed 
for  ten  days.  Ttie  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  ih  hours 
a'day,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  day  longer 
than  is  usual  in  the  early  part  of  April.  Calms  and 
light  airs  have  again  prevailed,  and  the  direction  of  the 
wind  has  been  again  variable.  The  mean  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
exceeded  a  seasonable  quantity  by  1  per  cent. 

The  first  swallow  of  the  season  was  seen  on  the 
Watercress-beds  at  BerUhamsted  on  March  28,  or  twelve 
days  earlier  than  its  average  date  in  the  previous 
fourteen  years,  and  eighteen  days  earlier  than  labt 
year. 

March. 

ExceiAionaUy  Warm  and  H'ef.— This  was  an  exception- 
ally warm  March.  In  fact,  in  the  last  nineteen  years 
there  have  been  only  two  other  Marches  with  as  high  ft 
mean  temperature.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  cold 
days  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  the  weather  re- 
mained moderately  warm  throughout.  The  highMt 
day  temperature,  tjO",  was  nothing  unusual,  but  it  is 
very  seldom  in  March,  as  was  the  case  last  mouth,  that 
the  thermometer  exposeil  on  the  lawn  does  not  show  at 
some  time  more  than  v.i°  of  frost.  Rain  fell  on  as  many 
as  twenty  dajs,  and  to  the  aggregate  depth  of  3i  inches, 
which  is  li  inch  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the  last 
forty-nine  years,  and  with  three  exceptions  more  than 
in  any  previous  March  during  that  period.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  rainfall  came  through  the  SJ  feet  of  soil  in 
the  percolation  gauges  during  the  month.  The  sun 
shone  on  an  average  for  four  hours  a  day,  or  nearly  haU 
an  hour  a  day  longer  thau  is  usual.  The  strength  of 
the  wind  was.  as  a  rule,  about  average,  and  in  no  hour 
did  the  mean  velocity  exceed  21  miles,  direction  S.8.E. 
There  were  scarcely  any  easterly  winds.  Indeed,  for 
only  110  hours,  or  less  than  five  days,  was  the  direction 
any  point  between  North  and  East.  The  average 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  was  about 
seasonable. 

Our  UNDEr{<;Eorx\D  Water  Supply. 

The  winter  half  of  the  drainage  year  has  now  come  to 
an  end.  The  results  are  as  follows.  Owing  to  the 
heavy  rainfall  in  March  the  deficiency  is  not  quite  so 
large  as  at  the  end  of  February.  Nevertheless,  taking 
the  total  fall  of  rain  during  the  six  months  iu  question, 
there  is  a  total  deficiency  of  1  inches,  equivalent  to  a 
loss  on  each  acre  iu  this  district  of  91.170  gallous,  or 
nearly  niueteeu  gallons  on  each  square  yard  of  surface 
in  my  garden.  A'.  J/.,  llcrk/iamsfcd,  Ajiril  4,  ivob. 

[For  actual  temperature  and  condition  of  barojneter  al 
tiiiir  of  going  to  Press,  see  p.  216.) 
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MARKETS- 


COVENT    GARDEN,  April  5. 
Imported  Flowers :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Anemones,  p.  doz. 

bunches,  pint 
—  fulgens 
Carnations,     per 

doz.  bunches. 
Fern,    French 

(Asplenium 

adiantum    ni- 

frum),  p.  doz. 
unches 
Freesias,  dz.  bun. 
Lilac,  per  bunch. 

Foliage : 


2  0-30 
2  0-30 


6  0     — 
2  0-40 

2  6-  3  6  i 


Marguerites,    per 

doz.  bundles. 
Mimosa  (Acacia), 

per  bunch  ... 
Narcissus,  per 

basket 

Ranunculus,   per 

doz.  bunches. 
Violets,  blue,  per 

doz.  bunches . 
—  Parma,       per 

large  bunch... 


.  s.d. 

-  3  0 

-  1  6 

■  8  0 

■  0  0 
1  6 

■  2  6 


Asparagus  plu- 
mosus.  long 
trails,  each  ... 

—  —    medium, 

each       ...    0  4- 

short  sprays 

per  bunch...    1  0^ 

—  Sprengeri     ...    0  9 

—  teuuissimus.. 
Adiantum  cunea- 

tum,  doz.  bun. 
Crotonleaves,doz. 
Cycas  leaves,  eacli 
Fern.  English,  p. 

dozen  bunches 


0  6-09 
0  6 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d.  1 

Ga 1  ax    1 eave  s 

(American),  per 

dozen  bunches. 

Ivy-leaves,  bronze 

—  long  trails, 
per  bundle  ... 

—  short  green, 
per  dozen 
bunches 

Myrtle,  doz.  bun. 

Smilax,  p.  dozen 
trails      

Hardy  foliage 
(various),  per 
dozen  bunches 


0  6- 


2  6 
1  6 
0  9 


6  0-90 
1  C-  1  6 
10-16 

3  0-40 


1  6- 
1  6- 


1  0- 
3  0- 


2  0 
2  0 


1  6 
4  0 


3  0 


6  0 
4  0 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices 


d.  s.  d 
Acacia     armata, 

per  doz 12  0-18  0 

AraliaSieboldi,do2.4  0-6  0 
Araucaria  excelsa, 

per  dozen        ...  18  0-30  0 
Aspidistras,  green, 

per  doz.        ...  18  0-24  0 

—  variegated, 
per  doz.       ...  .30  0-42  0 

Azalea  indica,  p. 

doz 15  0-30  0 

—  mollis,  p.  doz.  24  0-42  0 
Asparagus      plu- 

mosus  nanus, 

per  doz.        ...    9  0-12  0 

—  Sprengeri.doz.  8  0-12  0 

—  tenuissimus 
per  doz.        ...    8  0-10  0 

Begonia  Gloire  de 

Lorraine,  doz.  13  0-18  0 
Boronia       mcga- 

stigma,  p.  doz.  12  0-24  0 

—  heterophylla.  IS  0-24  0 
Calla    fetliiopica, 

per  doz.       ...    5  0-60 
Cinerarias,      per 

dozen     5  0-80 

Crotons,  per  doz.  12  0-30  0 
CocosWeddelliana, 

per  doz.       ...  18  0-30  0 
Cyclamen     persi- 

cum,  per  doz. 
Cyperus    alterni- 

folius,  p.  doz. 
'  —  laxus,  p.  doz. 
Dracaenas,  p.  doz. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 


DaflFodils,  various, 

per  dozen 
Deutzia    gracilis, 

per  dozen 

Ericas,  per  doz.... 

Euonymus,  dozen 

Ferns,  in  thumbs, 

per  100 

—  in  48"s,  p.  doz. 

—  in  32's,  p.  doz. 
Ficus  elastica,  p. 

doz 

—  repens,perdoz.  6  0-90 
Genistas,  per  doz.  5  0-80 
Hydrangea,  Thos. 

Hogg,  p.  doz.  9  0-18  0 
— Hortensia,  doz.  12  0-24  0 
Hyacinths  (3  in  a 

pot),  per  doz.  ...    6  0-90 
Kentia    Belmore- 
ana,  per  doz,.. 

—  Fosteriana,  p. 
doz 

Lataniaborbonica, 

per  doz.  ...  9  0-15  0 
Marguerites,  doz.  6  0-90 
Mignonette,     per 

dozen     6  0-90 

Pela  rgoniums. 

per  doz..  Show.  12  0-18  0 

—  Zouals,       per 
dozen  ...    6  0-8    0 

Spirsea  japonica, 
3  0-501         per  doz.        ...    60-90 
3  0-40]  Tulips,  in  boxes, 
9  0-24  0  I         per  box         ...    16-26 


4  0-60 

6  0-80 
15  0-24  0 
4  0-90 

8  0-12  0 
4  0-10  0 

9  0-18  0 

9  0  13  0 


12  0-18  0 
12  0-21  0 


7  0-15  0 


Cut  Flowers,  &c. ;  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Azalea  Fielderi, 
per  doz.  bun.. 

—  mollis,  per  dz. 
bunches 

Calla    aethiopica, 

per  doz.  blooms 

Camellias,  perdz. 

blooms 

Carnations,  p.  dz. 
blooms,  best 
American  vars. 

—  smaller  do.  ... 

—  Malmaisons ... 
Cattleya,  per  doz. 

blooms 

Cypripedium    in- 

signe,  12  blooms 

Daffodils,  per  dz. 

buncli.,  single 

yellow 

—  double,  do.  ... 

—  Emperor 

—  Golden    Spur 

—  Henry  Irving 

—  bicolor 

-SirWatkin  ... 

Dendrobium    no- 
bile,  doz  blooms 

—  Wardianum  ., 
Eucharis  gi-andi- 

flora,  doz.  bhns. 
Euphorbia  jacqui- 

nlffiflora,  bunch 
Gardenias,  perdz 

blooms 

IrisGermanica.p. 

bunch    

—  Spanish,  bclV. 
Lilac    (English 

forced),  per  bup. 

Lihum  auratum, 

per  bunch    ... 

—  lancifoliuni, 
rub  rum  and 
album 


s.d.  s.d. 
2  6-30 
9  0-12  0 
2  0-30 
16-20 


2  6-50 
10-20 
10  0-12  0 


2  0-40 
2  0-30 

2  0-40 

3  0-50 
3  0-40 

2  0-40 

3  0-50 

16-20 
16-36 

2  0-30 

16-26 

10     2  0 

1  0     — 

1  C-  1  6 

2  0-30 
2  6-30 


Lilium    longi- 

florum 
--  tigrinum 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per     dozen 

bunches 
Marguerites,    per 

doz.  bunches, 

white 

—  yellow 

Narcissus,  p.  doz. 

bunches, glori- 
osus     

—  paper  -  white 

—  P  h  e  a  s  a  n  t'3 
Eye      

—  Jonquil 
Odon  toglossum 

crispum,  pr.  dz. 

blooms 

Pelargoniums, 
p.  doz.  bnchs. 

—  (Zonal)  double 
scarlet 

—  salmon  .t  pink 
Roses,  per  dozen 

blooms,      Ni- 
phctos, 

—  Bridesmaid... 

—  Kaiserin  A. 
Victoria 

—  General    Jac- 
queminot    ... 

—  C.  Memiet    ... 

—  Liberty 

—  Mrs.  J.Laing . 

—  Sunrise 
Tuberoses,  per 

dozen  blooms 
Tulips,  doz.  bun. 

—  special  dculile 
varieties 

Violets,  blue, 
English,  per  dz. 
bunches 


j.d.  . 


3  0-50 
2  0-26 


3  0-40 
3  0-50 


16-26 
16-26 


10-20 

16-26 


3  0-60 

4  0-60 


10-26 
3  0-50 

5  0-60 

10-20 
3  0-40 
3  0-50 
3  0-50 
16-36 

0  3-06 

6  0-12  0 


Vegetables :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

d.  $.  d.  I  s.d.  s.d. 

Mushrooms(housc) 

per  lb 0  9-0  10 

Onions,  pickling, 

per  sieve      ...    5  0-60 

—  Egyptian,cwt.  10  0-12  6 

—  English,  cwt.  15  0    — 

—  Green,  p.  doz.    2  0-40 

—  Valencia,  case  12  0-14  6 
Parsley,  12  bunch.  16-20 
Parsnips,  per  bag  3  0-46 
Peas, French, pkt.    OS    — 

—  Frame,  per  lb.    16-20 

—  Flats    5  6-10  0 

Potatos,  per  ton    50  0-90  0 

—  Frame,  lb.    ...    0  3-05 

—  Tcneriffe.cwt.  10  0-14  0 
Radishes,  12  bnch.  0  6-10 
Rhubarb,York,dz.   0  6-08 

—  Natural,  doz.      16-20 
Salad,  ?inall  pun- 
nets, per  doz     0  9    — 

Seakale,  per  doz.  12  0-14  0 
Shallots,  p.  sieve  8  0  — 
Spinach,  bush.  ..  16-20 
Tomatos,   bundle    8  0-12  0 

—  Entrlish,  p.  lb.  10-16 
Turnips  per  doz.    16-20 

—  per  bag  ...    16-20 

—  new.  luiDch  ...  0  10    — 
Turnip-tops,   bag    0  9    16 
Vegetable      Mar- 
rows, ],er  doz.  .  10  0-12  0 

Watercress,     per 
doz-  bunches 


Artichokes, Globe, 
per  dozen    ... 

—  Jerusalem,  p. 
sieve 

Asparagus,  bunch 

—  Giaut 

—  Paris  Green... 

—  Spanish, bunch  14    — 

—  Sprue,  p.  doz.  10  0 

Beans,  dwf.,  p.  lb.  0  10-  1  0 

—  Madeira,    per 
basket,  broad 

Beetroot,    bushel 
Broccoli,  Sprout- 
ing, bag 

Cabbages,  p.  bag 

—  per  dozen     ... 
Can-ots,  12  bunch. 

—  new,  buuch ... 

—  bag      

Cauliflowers,  doz. 

—  Cherbourg  dz. 
Celery,doz. bnchs. 
Cress,  doz.  pun. 
Cucumbers,  doz. 
Endive,  per  doz.  10-20 
Garlic,  per  lb.  ...  0  3-04 
Greens,  bushel  ... 
Horseradish,  fo- 
reign, p,  buuch 

Mint,  per  dozen... 

Leeks,  doz.  bndls. 

Lettuces, Cabbage, 

per  dozen    ... 


2  0-3  0 

10  — 
5  6-60 
7  0-20  0 
4  6 


16    — 
16     — 

10-16 

1  (I-  1  6 
0  6-10 

2  0     — 
0  10     — 

2  6-36 
0  9-16; 
09  -  I 
6  0-  8  0  1 
0  9  —  1 
16-30 


0  9-10' 


0  8- 
2  6- 

1  6- 


0  9 
3  0 
2  0 


0  tJ-  1  0  doz- bunches.    0  6    0  7 

Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

j.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 


Apples,  bushel  ... 

—  English,     per 

sieve  or  half 
bushel       ...    16-30 
per  barrel .    8  0-2i  0 

—  Victorian 

per  case  ...    8  0-18  0 
Bananas,  bunch  .    7  0-13  0 

—  loose,     dozen    10-16 
Cranberries,  box  13  0    — 
Custard  -  Apples, 

rcr  dozen  ...  5  O-IO  o 
Figs,  per  dozen ...  15  0-16  0 
Grape -Fruit,  per 

case       10  0-15  0 


Grapes,     Gros 
Colmar,      per 

lb.,  A 3  0-40 

B 16-29 

—  Alicante,  p  lb.  2  3-30 

—  Almeria.doz.lb.  5  0-80 
Lemons,  per  case  8  0-18  0 
Melons,  each  ...  2  6-5  0 
Oranges,  per  case  5  0-80 

—  Blood 6  0    — 

—  Jaffa,  per  box  14  0-15  0 
Pines,  each  ...  3  3-40 
Strawberries,  A., 

per  lb 5  0-60 

B..  per  lb...  2  0-30 


Remarks.- The  Bermuda  vegetaiiles  were  a  failure. 
Custard  Apples,  5s.  to  10.?.  per  dozen.  Cape  fruit  : 
Plums,  4.?.  to  7-''.  per  case;  Peaches,  6s.  to  10s.  ditto; 
Pears,  is.  to  lO."-.  ditto  ;  Grapes,  10s.  to  15s.  for  large 
cases  containing  about  16  to  17  lbs. ;  smaller  cases,  con- 
taining about  10  lbs..  n.>f.  to  «.;.'-■.  Cucumbers  are  more 
plentiful.  Prices  for  Onions  are  much  easier.  Turnip 
and  Swede  tops.  Is.  per  bag.  Good  Cabbages  arc 
arriving.  Prices  all  round  are  easier,  and  siipplies  arc 
plentiful.  English  Apples  :  Wcllinglons,  5s.  to  7s.  per 
bushel :  Hanwell  Souriug.  Xoriolk  Beefing,  and  French 
Crabs,  4s.  to  5s.  ditto  :  other  varieties  are  to  be  had  as 
low  as  2s.  6d.  per  bushel.  The  Vegetable  Marrows 
quoted  above  are  forced. 

Potatos. 

Dunbars,  80s.  to  90s. ;  various,  home-grown,  .50s.  to  80s. 
per  ton  ;  seed  in  variety.  John  Bath,  32  tfr  34,  Wellington 
Street,  Covent  Garden. 


GOVENT    GARDEN    FLOWER    MARKET. 

Tlie  market  is  now  open  for  the  sale  of  plants  during 
each  day  of  the  Aveck.  Tliere  is  not  mucli  that  is  fresh 
among  pot  plants.  Fairly  Lrood  Pelargoniums,  both 
Sliow  and  Ecgal,  are  arriving ;  these  sell  juoderately 
well  at  from  I2s.  to  I8s.  per  dozen.  ""  /ionals  "  are  now 
more  plentiful,  the  variety  F.  \'.  Raspail  realises  from 
%s.  to  t^s.  per  dozen.  Various  varieties  in  6'J's,  witli  one 
good  truss  of  bloom,  are  in  fair  denuuid;  these  make 
from  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  6(i.  perdozeu.  Good  Crimson  Rambler 
Roses  are  seen,  also  General  Jacqueminot  and  otlicr 
IT.P.'s.  The  dwarf-growing  variety.  Madame  N.  Leva- 
vasseur,  appears  jto  be  suitable  for  market  purposes- 
Ericas  are  good;  3-yr.- old  plants  of  E.Cavendislii,  plenti- 
fully flowered,  make  froui  S.^-.  6*'.  t^'  r-^s.  each.  E.  coccinea 
minor,  E.  perspicua  nann.  ami  E,  Wilmoreana  are  also 
seen.  Boronias  arc  still  of  good  quality.  Azaleasarenot 
so  pleutiful,  I)Ut  there  are  mure  than  required.  Prices 
for  Genistas  arc  well  maintained.  Marguerites  also  sell 
at  good  prices.  Spirteas  vary  much  in  quality  and  are 
over  pleutiful.  Good  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  in  pots  arc 
still  seen,  but  another  week  will  see  the  fiuish  of  these 
plants  for  the  season.  Mignonette  is  well  grown. 
Cyclamen  are  still  obtainable,  also  Hydrangeas  both 
Hortcnsia  and  Thos.  Hogg.  Among  Ferns,  Palms, 
and  other  foliage  ]>lants  there  is  little  variation. 
Ferus  sell  more  readily,  especially  among  country  trade. 
Temporary  stands  are  now  erected  under  the  new 
French  Market,  and  many  are  ahe;idy  occupied  with 
hardy  roots  and  bedding  plant. ^,  Violas,  Pan.sies, 
Daisies,  Polyanthus,  Primroses,  &.<■•.  Many  tender 
bedding  plants  in  store  boxes  are  sold  :  these  include 
Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Heliotrope-,  I'ctunias,  Marguer- 
ites, Harrison's  Musk.  Asters.  Stocks,  Nicotiana, 
Lobelia.  Marigolds  in  flower,  and  other  similar  sub- 
jects. There  are  many  liardy  slirubs,  climbers,  ttc, 
also  Roses  from  the  open  ground. 

Cut  Flo\vki;:s. 
Supplies  continue  excessive,  and  with  the  prevailing 
mild  weather  and  Easter  falling  late  it  appears  probal)lo 
that  much  that  usually  comes  in  for  tliat  season  will, 
when  it  arrives,  be  lover.  DalVodils  fii>iii  the  open  are 
now  arriving  from  nianyparts.  Supi-Iiesfrom  thcScilly 
Islands  arc  ulmost  linislied.  Many  are  coming  from 
Holland.  Ilyaeintli  blooin  is  also  seen  in  large  quanti- 
ties. There  are  still  uianyTuhps  in  the  market.  The 
ordinai-y  "  Dutch  "willsoon  be  finished,  the  "Darwins" 
succeeding  them.  Spanish  Iris  will  in  afew  days  make 
a  gi-eat  display.    Suppliesof  Lihums   are    moderately 


pleutiful.  Calias  have  been  a  drug,  but  these  may  be 
scarce  before  Easter.  Roses  were  never  so  abundant.  It 
must  be  disappointing  to  growers,  who  fiud  it  is  impos- 
sible to  sell  evcu  the  best  flowers  in  suflieicutciuautities 
to  clear  out.  Attlie  close  of  the  market  this  morning  many 
remained  unsold.  Carnations  continue  over-plentiful. 
Orchid  bloom  is  seen  in  large  quantities,  but  the  demand 
is  very  limited.  Large  branches  of  deciduous  flowering 
shrubs  are  brought  in.  Cut  Joliage  is  pleutiful.  Galax 
leaves  from  America  are  now  extensively  used,  especi- 
ally those  with  a  bronzy  red  tint.  A.  H.,  f'oi'cnt  Garden, 
April  5. 


ANSWERS  TO  COBBESPONDEHTS. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine:  J.  F.  S.,  Wol- 
verhampton. We  believe  that  this  popular 
"winter  -  flowering  Begonia  was  raised  by 
MM.  Lemoine  &  Son,  Nancy,  France,  from  a 
cross  between  B.  Dregei  and  B.  socotrana,  the 
former  a  Cape  species  and  the  latter  from 
Socotra. 

Books  :  Constant  Subscriber.  The  Boole  of  the 
Peach,  by  H.  W.  Ward.  This  may  be  obtained 
from  our  Publishing  department,  price  2s.  9d., 
post-free. 

Cannas  and  Begonias:  A.R.  T.  Put  these  into 
boxes  containing  light  soil  with  much  leaf- 
mould,  and  they  will  commence  to  make 
growth.  When  you  remove  to  the  new  house, 
the  plants  may  be  lifted  vei-y  carefully  and  be 
planted  in  the  ground.  The  leaf  -  mould  is 
useful  because  it  will  adhere  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants  at  time  of  moving.  In  the  meanwhile 
retard  the  growth  of  the  plants  as  much  as 
possible  by  keeping  them  in  cool  conditions. 

Caterpillars  on  Fruit  Trees  :  H.  J.  O.  The 
caterpillars  are  those  of  the  Magpie  or  Currant 
Moth  (Abraxas  grossnlariata).  You  cannot 
successfully  treat  the  trees  while  they  are  in 
blossom,  but  you  might  lessen  their  numbers 
considerably  by  shaking  the  branches  over  a 
tarred  tray.  As  soon  as  the  bloom  has  set  you 
may  spray  the  trees  with  Paris-Green  (poison) 
at  the  rate  of  Iv  oz.  to  20  gallons  of  water. 
Eeep  the  water  constantly  stirred  during  the 
process  of  spraying,  and  if  necessary  make  a 
second  application  about  fourteen  days  after- 
wards. In  winter  unnail  the  trees  and  dress 
the  wall  thoroughly  with  paraffin,  taking  care 
to  apply  it  to  all  the  crevices  and  under  the 
coping-stones,  as  it  is  in  such  places  that  the 
caterpillars  hibernate  ;  they  may  also  be  found 
among  the  branches  hidden  in  bits  of  dead 
leaves  and  in  the  shreds,  so  that  these  will 
also  need  attention.  As  an  extra  precaution 
spray  the  trees  next  spring  with  Paris-Green 
just  as  the  buds  begin  to  open. 

Fern:  A.  H.  Pearce.  Yonr  Fern  is  Pteris 
biaurita.  We  know  of  several  instances  in 
which  this  has  appeared  among  seedlings  in 
places  where  it  has  not  previoutly  been  grown. 

Figs  :  J.  J.  G.  The  tree  is  attacked  by  the 
fungus  which  is  so  detrimental  to  Figs,  Cerco- 
spora  Bolleana.  Cut  the  diseased  branches 
away  and  burn  them.  Dust  the  new  growths 
with  flowers-of-sulphur. 

Fungus  on  Apple  :  Q.  P.  The  Apple  is  partially 
covered  with  the  mycelium  or  vegetative  por- 
ticn  of  a  fungus,  probably  one  of  the  Agaricus 
species,  of  which  the  common  Mushroom  is  a 
member.  The  fungus  has  not  entered  into  the 
tissue  of  the  Apple,  and  its  presence  is  no 
doubt  due  to  accidental  circumstances. 

Grapes  Spotted  :  7{.  B.  Your  berries  are 
attacked  by  the  spot  fungus,  Glceosporium 
la;ticolor.  Burn  all  the  diseased  bunches,  and 
spray  the  plants  with  liver-of -sulphur,  in  the 
proportion  of  '  oz.  of  sulphur  to  1  gallon  of 
of  water. 

Grevillea  robusta  :  R.  H.  Plants  may  be 
raised  readily  from  seeds  sown  in  a  slight  hot- 
bed in  spring,  and  this  is  the  more  general 
means  of  propagation.  Cuttings  from  welJ- 
ripened  wood,  however,  will  make  roots  if 
inserted  under  a  bell  glass.  Use  plenty  of 
sand  in  the  compost.  Treat  tlie  cuttings  as 
you  would  those  of  greenhouse  species  of 
Cytisus.  The  diseased  Pelargonium  leaves 
are  being  investigated. 

Hyacinth  :  G.  H.  D.  Owing  to  somo  reason  that 
could  only  be  ascertained  after  examination  of 
the  soil  and  the  conditions  in  which  the  plants 
have  'grown,  most  of  the  roots  have  died.     At 
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the  same  time  the  flower- spike  appears  to  have 
been  injured  by  insect  bite,  which  would 
account  for  the  sudden  and  absolute  collapse. 
Examine  the  others  for  insect  punctures. 

Insects  on  Fern  Boots  :  J.  B.  The  insects  are 
a  small  species  of  coccid,  closely  allied  to  the 
mealy-bugs,  known  to  scientists  as  Ripersia 
terrestris.  In  repotting  the  plants  wash  the 
roots  thoroughly  in  clean  water,  and  destroy 
any  bugs  that  may  float  upon  the  surface. 
Bisulphide  of  carbon  will  destroy  them,  and  to 
apply  it  make  four  holes  c^ose  to  the  side  of  the 
pot  with  a  i-inch  wire  nail,  and  charge  each 
hole  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  fluid  by  means 
of  a  glass  syringe,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  to  a  6-inch  pot.  Close  the  holes  after 
the  application  has  been  made,  and  keep  the 
plants  in  the  shade  for  a  week  afterwards. 
Caution :  Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  highly 
inflammable  and  poisonous,  and  its  appli- 
cation shovild  be  made  in  the  open,  far  from 
any  light.  It  is  important  that  Ferns  be  watered 
very  carefully. 

Journal  of  the  Eotal  Hoeticultukal  Society  -. 
H.  P.  Communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster. 

Lent  Lilies  :  //.  H.  In  order  to  obtain  the  best 
results  from  bulbs  planted  in  grass  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  foliage  be  allowed  to  remain  until 
it  withers  away.  The  leaves  perform  the  work 
of  elaborating  the  material  that  is  stored  up  for 
next  season's  growth,  therefore  do  not  cut  them 
off  with  the  mowing  machine,  or  let  them  be 
grazed  off  by  cattle.  When  aU  that  is  prac- 
ticable has  been  done,  bulbs  are  not  always 
successful  among  grass,  and  they  have  con- 
tinually to  fight  for  their  existence.  But  you 
need  not  restrict  yourself  to  the  variety  known 
as  Lenten  Lily,  but  plant  any  of  the  commoner 
varieties,  and  some  will  then  show  themselves 
to  possess  a  greater  degree  of  adaptability  than 
others. 

Loam  :  A.  S.  We  cannot  undertake  to  analyse 
samples  of  soil,  but  would  express  an  opinion 
upon  its  suitableness  or  otherwise  for  the  pur- 
poses you  mention.  If  you  are  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  you  can  have  the 
soil  analysed  by  the  Society's  analytical 
chemist  for  a  small  fee. 

Manoosteen  :  R.  G.  F.  We  are  unable  to  point 
to  any  garden  in  these  Isles  where  Garcinia 
Mangostana  fruits  satisfactorily.  It  has  fruited 
at  Syon  House,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and 
possibly  at  other  places,  but  it  is  exceedingly  shy, 
and  we  are  unaware  of  anyone  growing  it  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  fruits  for  table  use. 
The  tree  may  grow  10  or  15  feet  high  here,  and 
the  fruit  was  figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
December  17,  lOOi,  p.  428.  We  have  tasted 
imported  fruits  and  they  have  been  disagreeable 
to  our  palate. 

Mushrooms  ;  Zola.  Judging  from  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  your  letter,  we  think  the 
failure  is  due  to  the  use  of  defective  spawn,  or 
spawn  that  has  become  weakened  through 
long  keeping.  There  should  be  nothing  risked 
when  choosing  spawn,  and  if  there  is  the 
slightest  doubt  that  it  is  not  so  good  and 
vigorous  as  it  might  be,  let  it  be  discarded  and 
a  fresh  sample  obtained.  In  order  that  you 
may  assure  yourself  that  your  beds  are  made 
properly  and  the  correct  temperatures  observed, 
refer  to  the  notes  on  p.  135  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  March  4,  and  p.  128  in  the  issue 
for  February  25. 

Names  of  Fruits:  J.  C.  W.  (Sf  Son.  Tyler's 
Kernel. — J.  Taylor.  1,  Reinette  Granville;  2, 
Galloway  Pippin. — W.  Camm.  Pigeon. — Lady 
Malcolm.  The  largest  fruit  is  Catshead,  and 
the  smallest  one  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  The 
other  is  Whitmore  Pippin. — W.  H.  S.  1, 
Northern  Spy;  2,  Tower  of  Glamis ;  3, 
Birmingham  Pippin:  4,  Calville  St.  Sauveur ; 
5,  Claygate  Pearmain  ;  6,  Ringer. 

Names  of  Plants  -.  T.N.  1,  Forsythia  suspensa  ; 
2,  Hedera  helix  var.  pedata. — D.  i;  IV.  C.  Bruns- 
felsia  (Franciscia)  eximia. — J.  J.  Narcissus 
Telemonius  plenus  or  double  Van  Sion. — 8.  B. 
Probably  Andromeda  ealyculata,  but  the 
specimen   is   insufficient. — E.    T.    "The   variety 


you  send  is  called  in  s;me  gardens  Ccelogyne 
cristata  intermedia.  It  is  between  the  variety 
Lemoiniaua  and  the  original  form.  The  yellow 
colour  on  the  lip  varies  from  one  year  to  another 
on  the  same  plant,  and  the  difference  is  not  im- 
portant.— H.P.yCardiJf'.  Dendrobium  speciosum. 
— C.  B.,  Braintree.  The  fine  form  of  Laelia 
flava  known  as  Lselia  Cowani. — J.  C.  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum,  which  may  be  good  when 
established. — /.  Y.  1,  Dendrobium  nobile  Cook- 
EOni;  2,  D.  nobile;  3,  D.  crassinode ;  4,  D. 
chrysotoxum;  5,  Sophronitis  grandiflora ;  6, 
Masdevallia  Harryana;  7,  Epidendium  selli- 
gerum. — E.  B..  Worthing.  Albuca  caudata  of 
Jaequin. — '/.  if.  B.  1,  Forsythia  suspensa  ;  2, 
Erica  mediterranea ;  3,  Anemone  Hepatica 
varieties ;  4,  Scilla  sibirica ;  5,  Corydalis 
Vjulbosa  ;  G,  Muscari  botryoides,  the  Grape 
Hyacinth. — D.  W.  1,  Codiaeum  (Croton)  angus- 
tifolium  :  2,  C.  pictum  ;  3,  C.  Weissmani ;  4, 
C.  interruptum;  5,  C.  irregulare  :  6,  C.  angus- 
tifolium  maculatum. — V.  I.  1,  Eulophia  macro- 
stachya  ;  2,  Liparis  longipes  ;  3,  Eria  bicolor  ; 
4,  Adiantum  sulphureum. — C.  E.  F.  Sprekelia 
(Amaryllis)  formosissima. 

Nicholsons  Dictionary  op  Gardening:  A.  K. 
We  are  informed  by  the  publishers  that  it  is 
the  old  edition  in  eight  volumes  that  is  sold 
for  j£3  8s.  In  order  to  make  this  complete  it 
would  be  necessary  to  purchase  -  four  supple- 
mental volumes  at  8s.  6(/.  per  volume.  'The 
edition  sold  at  ^64  2s.  is  a  complete  one. 

Peach  Shoots  Diseased  :  Persica. — Your  tree 
is  affected  with  the  disease  known  as  "  Silver 
leaf."  The  cause  of  the  disease  is  not  perfectly 
understood.  It  has,  however,  been  found  that  an 
application  of  a  solution  of  iron-sulphate  applied 
to  the  roots  of  the  trees  in  the  proportion  of 
V  ounce  of  sulphur  to  2  gallons  ot  water  is 
beneficial. 

Pelargoniums  Rotting  :  E.  F.  C.  The  rotting 
of  the  stems  seems  to  be  due  to  the  plants 
having  been  planted  too  deeply  in  the  first 
instance,  and  having  received  too  much  water 
during  the  winter.  The  top  of  the  growths  is 
sound,  and  would  afford  excellent  cuttings  for 
insertion  now. 

Plants  for  Border:  /.  F.  S.,  Wolverhampton. 
Suitable  plants  that  produce  yellow  or  orange- 
coloured  flowers  are  Zinnias,  Gaillardias, 
Tagetes,  Coreopsis  Drummondi,  Chrysanthe- 
mum coronarium.  Antirrhinums  (selected  as  to 
colour),  E^choltzias,  &c. 

Rose  of  Sharon:  S.  H.  Hypericum  calycinum 
is  generally  regarded  in  gardens  as  the  Rose 
of  Sharon,  but  the  authenticity  is  doubtful. 
Some  authorities  with  equal  uncertainty  give 
the  plant  as  Althaea  frutex  (Hibiscus  syriacus). 

The  Flower  Bedding  in  Liverpool  Botanic 
Gardens  .  W.  A.  L  ,  Portaijela  la  Prairie, 
Canada.  The  Crocuses  and  Scillas  and  Chiono- 
doxas  in  early  spring  are  followed  by  about 
10,00<i  Narcissus  and  20,000  Tulips,  associated 
with  large  beds  ot  Wallflowers.  The  scheme 
of  summer  bedding  is  a  large  one,  and  it  is 
remarkably  well  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Guttridge 
and  his  staff.  Some  thousands  of  the  following 
plants  are  required  for  the  work :  Pelar- 
goniums, Violas,  Marguerites,  Lobelias,  Calceo- 
larias, Tropaeolums,  Alyssums,  Iresines,  orna- 
mental Beet,  and  Centaurea  candidissima,  all 
of  which,  excepting  the  two  last-named  species, 
are  propagated  from  cuttings.  One  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  flower  gardening 
is  the  "carpet-bedding,"  to  which  sixteen 
beds,  each  IG  feet  by  4  feet,  are  devoted.  The 
designs  vary  each  year,  and  are  formed  by  the 
aid  of  the  under-mentioned  plants  :  Mtsembry- 
anthemum  cordifolium  variegatum,  and 
varieties  of  Alternanthera,  all  of  which  are 
propagated  from  cuttings  obtained  from  stock 
plants  in  spring;  Mentha  Pulegium  gibi'al- 
tarica,  Spergula  pilifera  aurea,  Herniaria 
glabra,  Antennaria  tomentosa,  Arenaria  cjespi- 
tosa,  Ajuga  reptans  purpurea,  Sedum  lydium, 
Sempervivum  in  variety,  Echeveria  secunda 
glauca,  Saxifraga  hypnoides,  Pyrethrum  selagi- 
noides,  and  P.  "  Golden  Moss,"  a  variety 
of  recent  introduction.  These  Pyrethrums 
are  raised  from  seeds,  but  most  of  the  other 
spicies    are    increased    by    division    in     the 


spring.  The  mixed  borders  contain  a  large 
number  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  the  Dahlia 
borders,  in  which  some  thousands  of  these 
plants  are  grown,  as  well  as  the  botanical  beds, 
in  which  the  plants  are  arranged  in  the  various 
natural  orders.  If  you  wish  to  employ  similar 
bedding  in  the  grounds  of  tbe  General 
Hospital  near  Manitoba,  you  should  have 
little  difliculty  in  acquiring  a  stock  of  these 
plants  from  the  nurserymen.  A  little  pamphlet 
on  the  subject  of  carpet-bedding  may  be 
obtained  for  Gd.  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  4 
Sons,  nurserymen,  Swanley,  England,  and  there 
is  a  more  expensive  work  by  Karl  Gotze, 
price  15s.  ^jd. 

The  Pagoscope  :  Sereral  Correspondents.  We 
are  informed  that  this  instrument  may  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  Phillips,  12,  Charterhouse 
Street,  London,  E.C.  The  figures,  it  should  be 
remembered,  are  arranged  according  to  the 
Centigrade  system,  not  the  Fahrenheit,  which  is 
in  common  use  in  English  gardens. 

Tomatos  :  iS.  B.  The  appearances  are  like  those 
produced  by  the  "sleepy  disease,"  but  we 
cannot  be  certain  from  your  specimens.  Pro- 
bably you  have  grown  them  on  too  fast,  witli 
not  sufficient  ventilation. 

Vine  Shoots  :  J.  G.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
shoots  we  suspect  the  presence  of  a  fungus 
disease  called  *'  browning."  The  disease 
"  browning  "  is  figured  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  August  19,  1893,  p.  217.  The 
disease  is  caused  by  a  fungus,  Plasmodiophors 
vitis,  one  that  is  allied  to  the  fungus  causing 
finger  -  and  -  toe  in  Brassicas.  Tou  can  do 
nothing  against  this  disease  but  remove  aud 
burn  the  affected  parts  from  the  Vines. 

Vines:  Pii::lcd.  The  pieces  of  cane  received aie 
quite  dead,  nor  do  we  wonder  that  this  is  the 
case.  No  plants  should  be  expected  to  survive 
when  a  large  portion  of  the  roots  has  been 
killed  by  absolute  lack  of  water,  and  their  canes 
painted  with  such  a  caustic  mixture  as  you 
have  described.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  make  a  new  border  and  plant  fresh 
Vines. — Geo.  H.  The  disease  is  caused  by  the 
Vine  mildew,  Plasmopara  viticola.  It  is  as  yet 
in  an  early  stage  and  could  be  checked  by  two 
or  three  applications  of  dilute  Bordeaux- 
mixture  at  intervals  of  ten  days.  If  it 
is  not  advisable  to  use  Bordeaux-mixture 
in  the  house,  then  a  spray  consisting 
of  one  part  by  measure  of  lysol  in  two  thousand 
parts  of  water  may  be  used,  and  is  equally 
effective. — S.  H.  T.  The  shoots  are  "fasciated" 
from  overgrowth.  They  will  not  lie  detri- 
mental. Probably  you  have  overcropped  the 
other  Vines  mentioned  and  have  not  sufliciently 
thinned  the  bunches. 

Violets  Diseased  :  F.  G.  Tour  plants  are 
affected  with  a  fungus,  Ascochyta  violae,  a 
disease  that  is  troubling  growers  all  over  the 
country.  Spray  the  plants  with  a  solution  ot 
potassium  sulphide,  1  oz.  to  3  gallons  of  water, 
every  fortnight.  When  planting  season 
arrives  select  a  fresh  site  for  the  beds,  and 
obtain  fresh  plants  from  a  distance  that  sre 
free  from  the  disease. 

Worms  in  Lawns  :  P.  Yule.  (1)  Dissolve  4  oz. 
of  corrosive  sublimate  (poison)  in  15  gallons  of 
water,  and  apply  it  over  the  lawn ;  and  when 
the  worms  come  to  the  surface  sweep  them  up. 
It  the  fowls  eat  them  they  will  be  poisoned. 
(2)  If  you  mix  a  peck  of  freshly-made  quick- 
lime in  40  gallons  of  water,  allowing  it  to  stand 
until  clear,  and  then  apply  the  liquid  from  a 
rose  watering-pot,  it  will  also  serve  to  bring  the 
worms  to  the  surface ;  but  in  this  case  they 
must  be  picked  up  by  fowls  or  brushed  up  at 
once,  as  they  are  not  poisoned.  (3)  You  can 
obtain  from  Messrs.  Cooper,  Taber  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
London,  a  preparation  known  as  "Chinese  Worm 
Soap,"  or  from  Messrs.  Read  Bros.,  Ltd.,  WolvOT- 
hampton,  their  "  Worm  Eradicator." 


Communications  Received.— G.  'N.  R.  (next  weefc)— 
J.  Dale.— H.  M.-W.  ,1.  R.-Puzzled-J.  C— G.  Cdll- 
tcnham-D.  M.  L.— A.  R.— F.  H.  S.-J.  0-J.  M.T.- 
Y.  D.—Vt'.  &  Son  (thanks  for  Cineraria  llowers  re- 
oeived)-!!,  M.— G.  J.— E.  F.  H.— R.  X.-,T.  Mc.  I.— 
W.  G.  S.— H.  L.  &  Son-C.  \V.  S.-T.  S.-Cllloris— O.C. 
— W.  G.— S.  G.  S.— G.  I!uny:Lid  (with  thanks)- W.  C?- 
F.  J.— G.  A.— S.  A.— F.  U.—R.  A.  R.-J.  J.  D.-F.  Paris 
-S.  W.  N. 
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■  A  FLOWER  SHOW  IN  MENTONE. 
NDER  the  auspices  of  the  local  autho- 
rities an  excellent  collection  of  plants 
and  flowers  was  recently  exhibited  in  the 
Mentone  Public  Gardens.  These  public 
gardens  occupy  a  site  immediately  over 
the  Carei  Kiver,  which  has  been  arched 
over  to  allow  the  waters  to  reach  the  sea. 
The  gardens  are  well  laid  out,  and  present 
a  very  bright  appearance.  They  form  a 
striking  feature,  leading  the  eyes  to  a  grand 
view  of  the  outlying  jagged  flanks  of  the 
Maritime  Alps.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
one  quarter  of  the  gardens  was  ruthlessly 
dug  up  and  levelled  in  order  to  make  room 
for  the  erection  of  the  necessary  tents, 
which  cut  ofl:  the  view  of  a  noble  vista  at  a 
time  when  the  season  is  at  its  height. 

The  tents  were  aboirt  ^50  feet  in  lengtli  and 
75  feet  in  breadth.  A  row  of  shrubs  and 
Oranges  formed  a  background  to  the  tents, 
the  centre  of  the  roofs  of  which  were  raised 
lantern  -  wise,  and  the  upper  sides  being 
covered  with  a  white  material  afforded  a  soft 
and  pleasant  light.  The  remainder  was  alter- 
nately red  and  white  in  stiipes.  The  tents 
were  lofty,  and.  hung  with  national  flags 
and  banners,  presented  a  cheerful  appearance 
that  is  wanting  in  our  British  show-tents; 
while  the  gay  colour,  lieing  elevated,  did 
not  "kill'  the  masses  of  flowers  below. 
The  tents  were  made  in  three  sections. 
Entering  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tent,  the 


first  object  that  attracted  attention  was  a 
grand  bed  of  those  l>old  spiked  Stocks  which 
are  so  largely  grown  in  the  Riviera.  The 
centre  was  raised,  and  jilanted  with  the  native 
yellow  Coronilla,  broken  up  by  the  crimson 
spikes  of  Antholyzi,  thickly  set  with  its 
opposite  flowers.  The  Stocks  were  planted 
in  nine  wedges  of  separate  colours,  among 
which  was  one  of  a  conspicuous  salmon-rose 
colour,  another  of  a  lovely  primrose  shade, 
the  rose  "Chair  de  Nice,"  Mauve  de  Nice, 
etc.  The  whole  was  surrounded  by  cut 
bracts  of  Bougainvillea,  with  a  parallel 
line  of  the  dwarf  Centaurea  candidissima, 
finished  with  a  nearly  oblong  margin  of 
liue  moss  having  an  appearance  similar  to 
grass.  Next  the  gravel  was  a  row  of  Cen- 
taurea, set  with  four  small  circles  filled 
with  French  Giant  Ranunculus  in  various 
colours,  among  which  were  disposed  three 
fine  spathes  of  Arums!  A  few  flowers  of  Iris 
florentina  (bluish-white)  were  placed  next 
the  centre  bed,  while  dotted  in  the  moss 
were  single  flowers  of  Tropa^olums.  The 
effect  of  the  whole  was  excellent. 

The  table  decorations  were  not  6(iual  to 
those  seen  at  our  own  shows,  being  heavy  and 
crowded,  while  one  fails  to  appreciate  the 
advantage  of  draping  the  falls  of  the  white 
cloth  with  wreaths  of  Smilax,  which  would 
be  in  the  way  of  persons  when  dining.  The 
tables  were  set  for  eight  persons,  and  for 
effect  should  have  been  double  the  size. 

An  exhiliit  from  a  local  villa  afforded 
evidence  of  the  climate  of  the  district,  con- 
sisting of  a  magnificent  display  of  cut  Palm- 
leaves,  fruit,  and  flowers,  with  Oranges,  both 
Mentone  and  ,IaSa,in  splendid  condition.  The 
most  distinct  of  the  Palms  were  Kentia 
Foster!  ana,  with  fruit  sim  ilar  in  appearance  to 
Olives,  green  in  colour,  and  with  a  black  eye  ; 
Cocos  Romanzoffiana,  the  fruit  of  which  ■was 
set  close  to  the  main  stalk  like  very  green 
Gooselierries,  the  points  of  the  mass  of  stalks 
being  bare  of  fruit  and  standing  out  on  all 
sides,  yellow  in  colour;  Livistoca  sinensis, 
with  loose  bunches  of  fruits  like  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes;  Phienix  canariensis, 
with  fruit  of  golden-yellow  colour,  on  very 
large  diffuse  stalks;  Chama^rops  excelsa, 
witb  branched,  compact  clusters  of  rich 
violet  berries ;  Phii>nix  senegalensis,  with 
oval,  ruby-red-ooloured  fruit,  set  on  a  loose 
panicle  some  2.'-  feet  long,  the  whole  being 
most  striking  in  appearance  ;  Sabal  Adam- 
soni,  with  small  fruits  similar  to  Black 
Currants  in  appearance  ;  Pritcharclia  filifera, 
with  flowers  in  an  embryo  state,  and  with 
greenish-yellow  Dates ;  Cocos  flexuosa  (y), 
whose  flowers  look  like  long  ears  of  Wheat, 
a  branching  spike  -  feet  in  length  gracefully 
curving  on  all  sides  (probably  staged  the 
wrong  way  up);  Seaforthia  elegans,  w-ith  a 
bunch  of  long  grey  filaments,  similar  to 
pack-thread,  set  with  embryo  fruits.  This 
grand  exhibit  was  well  labelled.  The  largest 
leaves  formed  a  background,  while  in  the 
front  was  a  flower-spike  of  the  still  rare 
Pha-nix  Robelini. 

A  trade  exhibit  by  the  fiim  known  as 
"  Au  Myosotis "  was  superb.  Words  can 
scarcely  convey  an  idea  of  its  beauty  and 
the  taste  displayed  in  the  arrangement. 
It  occupied  four  bays,  separated  by  pillars 
made  up  with  a  mossy  background,  on 
which  were  sprays  of  corky  Elm,  lightened 
with  long  streamers  nf  the  wild  Asparagus 
vei'ticillatus,  and  picked  out  with  superb  Car- 
nations, each   pillar    being  of   one  colour. 


The  Carnations  were  disposed  singly,  and 
were  of  a  size  never  seen  in  Britain,  except 
among  the  Malmaison  race. 

The  bays  were  arched  over;  these  were 
also  decked  with  Carnations  on  a  back- 
ground of  Myrtle,  and  the  centre  bore  a 
huge  device  carrying  the  name  in  scarlet 
letters  on  a  groundwork  of  white  Stocks. 
Benches  a)>out  2  feet  high  and  15  feet  deep 
were  carrying  very  large  fancy  baskets  of 
Roses  on  long  stalks — JIarechal  Niel,  Ulrich 
Brunncr,  Magna  Charta,  G.  Luizet,  one  kind 
only  being  placed  in  a  basket.  Screens  and 
elegant  baskets  of  glorious  Carnations  on 
long  stalks  were  also  included,  the  whole 
having  a  background  of  elegant  Palms, 
forced  Lilacs,  and  Snowballs  (Gueldres 
Rose). 

The  eyes  rested  on  any  part  of  the  display 
with  pleasure,  the  general  effect  and  har- 
monious arrangement  being  evidently  the 
work  of  an  artist. 

The  best  Carnations  were  Fernandi  Ron- 
deau, of  pale  salmon  colour  freely  striped 
and  flaked  with  red ;  Elise  Perrin,  pure 
white;  Olga,  rather  paler  than  F.  Rondeau  ; 
Depute  Boccard,  pale  salmon  ground  with 
brick-red  stripes  (extraordinarily  good  in 
quality) ;  Roi  des  Noirs,  an  enormous 
"  Clove "  ;  La  Heliotrope,  washy  purple ; 
one  named  Carlo  Kodolphi  was  more  curious 
than  beautiful. 

Among  the  most  tasteful  baskets  and 
drawing  -  room  devices  of  flowers  were 
the  following  :  —  An  oblong  satin  basket, 
the  handle  of  which  was  dressed  with 
salmon  -  coloured  ribbon,  the  base  inside 
being  composed  of  half- opened  Gueldres 
Roses  with  a  suspicion  of  green  in  the 
flowers,  above  which  rose  a  mass  of  the  palest 
salmon-coloured  Carnations  rather  to  one 
side  of  the  basket,  and  circling  over  the 
whole  were  branched  sprays  of  Asparagus. 
This  device  was  charming.  In  the  same 
exhibit  were  grand  baskets  of  Marechal 
Niel  and  pink  Roses,  with  splendid  foliage. 
Among  the  exhibits  of  brides'  bouquets  was 
one  very  neat  device  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
entirely  composed  of  Orange  -  blossom 
covered  with  tulle,  and  tied  with  the  same 
material  and  white  satin  ribbon.  Another 
with  similar  "  millinery  "  was  made  with 
Druschki  Roses,  Carnations,  white  Lilac,  and 
Myrtle.  The  bouquets  were  smaller  than 
we  make  them  in  this  country. 

The  1st  prize  bouquet  was  accompanied 
by  a  shoulder- knot,  a  2-feet  bridal  wreath  of 
loosely  set  Orange  -  buds,  and  a  pair  of 
Orange- flower  button-holes  for  the  bride- 
groom, the  whole  forming  a  complete 
wedding  set. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  superb 
basket  of  flowers  arranged  for  a  boudoir. 
It  had  a  tall  handle  decorated  with  orange- 
and  -  pink  satin  ri)>bon  completed  with 
bows,  and  contained  a  plant  of  Azilea 
■' Hermode,''  2.V  feet  in  diameter,  palest 
salmon  with  a  darker  upper  petal  and 
creamy- white  edge ;  a  pink  Hydrangea  at 
each  side,  and  a  fine  bold  plant  of  .Vdiantum 
scutum  in  the  centre  —  a  most  recherche 
arrangement.  In  another  instance  a  harp 
of  white  Carnations,  with  strings  of  Violets 
and  base  of  pale  blush  Carnations,  with 
China  rose-coloured  satin  ribbon,  was  very 
choice. 

.\  green  basket  with  handle  some  \  feet 
in  height,  covered  with  pink  figured  ribbon 
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supplemented  with  a  bow,  the  handle  centre 
beiug  decorated  with  fine  Phalfenopsis  sprays ; 
on  the  right  bright  Anthuriums  and  Croton- 
leaves,  and  on  the  left  mixed  Orchids  and 
paler  Anthuriums  —  a  most  striking  and 
elegant  design.  A  lyre  4  f^et  high  had  the 
outer  sides  composed  of  fitoile  d'Or  Mar- 
guerites, the  strings  being  made  of  Parma 
Violets,  the  whole  being  in  very  good  taste. 
Another  very  beautiful  device  was  a  child's 
cane  lounge.  The  back  seat  was  of  Parma 
Violets,  with  an  arching  of  splendid 
Marei;hal  Kiel  Koses,  and  the  front  formed 
of  more  Marechal  Koses,  which  were  re- 
markable for  the  size  of  their  flowers 
and  for  their  excellent  foliage.  The  whole 
was  set  off  with  soft  pale -rose  ribbon, 
forming  a  real  work  of  art.  Baskets  of 
Carnations,  elegantly  set  up  with  tasteful 
"millinery,"  not  out  of  place,  made  these 
groups,  next  to  the  "Myosotis,"  the  most 
attractive  in  the  show ;  and  our  London 
florists  could  with  advantage  take  a  few 
ideas  from  the  exhibits. 

In  the  same  tent  were  trade  groups  of 
Palms,  Araucaria  excelsa,  forced  plants, 
Khododendron  moUe  and  Belgian  Azaleas, 
mostly  staged  on  the  ground,  thus  showing 
them  off  to  advantage.  A  group  of  plants 
of  standard  and  dwarf  Prunus  triloba  was 
superb ;  while  a  private  grower's  group  of 
Lilacs,  Roses,  Acacias,  Magnolias,  Wistarias, 
and  Cinerarias  was  most  creditable. 
Cut  flowers  in  dirty  (!)  champagne  "  pints" 
were  shown  on  long  tables.  There  were 
glorious  Anemones  in  several  varieties, 
turban  Ranunculus,  among  which  the  white 
variety  Gloire  de  France  was  lovely.  Some 
1,500  Carnation  flowers  staged  on  one  table 
were  of  the  widest  possible  range  of  colour, 
but  naturally  not  of  the  "quality"  one  sees 
in  our  London  shows.  The  brightest  among 
these  were  "Cherry  Rose,"  a  white  Mal- 
maison  with  a  lovely  salmon-pink  centre 
and  of  extra  large  size ;  Tamagno,'  an 
immense  loose  white  variety  ;  Chateau  Neuf, 
rose-coloured  shaded  with  palest  salmon; 
Rosa  Bonheur,3  to  4  inches  acrossand  striped 
like  Cha-les  I.,  an  extra  fine  flower;  Ton- 
quiere,  of  a  rich  brick-red  colour ;  Raynaud, 
purple-lake,  and  hundreds  of  numbered 
seedlings. 

Another  table  contained  magnificent 
plants  of  Stocks,  the  plants  being  18  inches 
tall,  branched,  and  with  blossoms  3  inches 
in  diameter;  Iris  Susiana,  Jerusalem  Iris, 
Tulips,  and  indifferently-grown  Narcissi. 

The  members  of  the  trade  and  several 
amateur  growers  put  up  a  few  Orchids  and 
stove  plants  of  small  size.  Gloxinias  were 
of  poor  quality,  interesting  but  not  striking. 
One  whole  tent  was  filled  with  a  display 
from  the  Monte  Carlo  Casino  gardens. 
This  exhibit  was  artistic  in  arrangement, 
the  subjects  well  cultivated,  and  alone 
worth  a  visit,  reflecting  the  greatest  credit 
on  the  "Chef  du  .Tardin,"  Mons.  Van 
de  Vaele.  On  entering  the  tent,  a  long 
central  bench  glowing  in  colour  arrested 
the  attention,  while  around  the  sides  were 
arranged  banks  of  plants  whose  foliage  and 
colour  gave  a  splendid  effect.  The  eyes, 
dazzled  for  a  few  moments,  rested  satis- 
fied on  a  group  of  clean,  well  grown  stove 
plants,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  fine 
Vanilla  plant.  In  this  display  were  large  spe- 
cimens of  Pothos,  Asplenium  nidus,  Acrosti- 
chum  grande,Nidularia,Codiieums(Crotons) 
Adiantum  farleyense,  and  other  beautiful 


plants.  The  central  "  stream "  of  colour 
was  formed  by  blooms  of  Cyclamen  pa- 
pilio,  which,  although  curious,  are  not  to 
my  fancy ;  C.  latifolium  giganteum,  ar- 
ranged in  rows  across,  each  batch  containing 
some  forty  plants  :  the  plants  were  two-year- 
old,  and  were  well  grown.  Next  was  a  mass 
of  a  pretty  branching  dwarf  double-yellow 
Wallflower,  Rayon  d'Or.  A  liank  of  Hoteia 
japonica  had  better  foliage  than  spikes  of 
flowers,  one  hundred  freely  -  flowered  spe- 
cimens of  Primula  obconica,  some  carry- 
ing blooms  of  a  good  purple  shade,  the 
whole  batih  being  excellent.  At  one  end 
of  the  exhibit  was  a  set  of  finely-grown  li' 
to  15-inch  plants  of  blue  Hydrangeas, 
carrying  bold  heads  of  flowers,  with  as 
many  as  six  to  eight  inflorescences  on  a 
single  plant,  although  they  were  so  dwarf. 
The  foliage  of  these  plants  was  most 
perfectly  developed.  In  front  of  these 
was  a  number  of  plants  of  Xanthoceras 
sorbifolia,  well  flowered,  but  not  more 
than  a  foot  in  height.  The  whole  of  this 
grand  bank  was  edged  with  a  violet  foim  of 
Viola  cornuta,  larger  than  the  species,  which 
is  of  a  deep  lavender  shade  of  colour.  These 
plants  were  als-o  used  to  edge  the  sides, 
totalling  in  all  1,000  plants. 

Referring  to  the  outside  display,  a  set  of 
twenty-four  Bougainvillea  splendens,  form- 
ing 3  to  4  feet  pillars  of  fieiy  purple,  was 
superb,  the  front  being  toned  down  with 
Primula  obconica.  Plants  of  white  forced 
Lilacs  formed  a  background  to  the  Bougain- 
villeas,  whilst  I'hu'nix  Palms  and  Spiraja 
confusa  (named  Reevesii)  alternated  round 
the  whole  tent  as  a  background. 

Double  Cinerarias  followed  a  dwarf  set  of 
Lilacs  (white)  and  single  Cinerarias  in  every 
shade  of  colour,  including  one  of  a  sweet 
pale  blush.  These  were  splendidly  grown, 
not  over  L5  inches  in  height,  with  inflor- 
escences a  foot  in  diameter,  but  the  flowers 
lacked  the  refinement  and  imbrication  of 
some  of  our  English  strains.  A  fine  group 
of  larger  plants  of  Hydrangeas  of  splendid 
culture  completed  the  right  side  of  the 
exhibit.  On  the  left  were  displayed  well- 
flowered  Ijnantophyllums,  Deutzia  gracilis 
(very  chaste  and  freely  flowered),  Lilac 
Charles  X.,  well  -  grown  Belgian  Aza- 
leas, including  Mrs.  Mendel,  President 
Walters,  and  Apollo.  A  group  of  pot  Roses 
of  old  varieties  was  not  remarkable,  but  a 
large  baLk  of  Fortune's  double  white  Prunus 
sinensis  was  grand.  A  mass  of  Heaths, 
backed  wiih  white  and  blue  Wistaria, 
brought  us  to  the  end,  the  whole  being 
completed  by  a  grand  bank  of  large  Gueldres 
Roses,  fine  in  foliage  and  flower.  When  it 
is  understood  that  in  some  cases  100  plants 
of  a  kind  were  used,  some  idea  of  the 
general  effect  can  be  imagined. 

The  cut  Roses  in  the  "  trade  "  groups  had 
apparently  been  forced  too  rapidly.  The 
varieties  Isabel  (a  small  white  H.T.  (':')), 
Rachel,  Marie  Louise  (the  latter  resembling 
Gloire  Lyonnaise,  pretty  white  blooms,  but 
small),  and  Druschki  were  the  finest. 

The  show  also  included  fruit,  wine,  and 
agricultural  products.  The  only  fruit  1  .-^aw 
consisted  of  a  few  Reinette  du  Canada 
Apples,  a  so-called  (alville  Blanc  (not  the 
five-sided  one  we  know),  a  Reinette  d'Angle- 
terre  after  Hollandbury,  and  forced  Straw- 
berries, Dr.  Moiere,  the  latter  not  equal  to 
our  variety  Royal  Sovereign.  Green  Peas 
and  Beans  were  included. 


Sacks  of  Rye-grass  and  of  Clovers  fron^ 
Nice  were  all  the  agricultural  produce 
noticed.  A  pretty  boner  of  laige  branches- 
of  Lemon  covered  Olive-oil  and  wines  of 
Mentone  in  bottles.  Other  exhibits  of 
honey,  wax,  wines,  and  liqueurs,  completed 
the  show. 

Bamboos  and  Palms  made  the  entrance 
very  taking,  w  hile  a  bed  of  Aloes  and  Agaves- 
was  a  feature  My  general  impression  was 
that  we  in  England  are  in  advance  of  the 
French  in  our  cultivation,  but  lack  their 
taste  in  arrangement,  for  the  very  good 
reason  (as  at  the  Temple)  that  we  have  not 
sufficient  space  at  command  to  show  the 
exhibits  to  the  best  advantage,  nor  could 
ground  beds  be  formed  where  such  crowds 
of  people  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  are 
gathered  together.  Geo.  Bunyard,  Heaione, 
April  1. 


GARDEN     PATHS. 

These  may  be  roughly  divided  into  those  or> 
which  there  is  vehicular  traffic,  and  those  con- 
fined to  pedestrians,  or  at  most  to  a  barrow.  In  the- 
first  are  the  carriaf^e  drive,  the  cart  road  to  the- 
back  premises,  and  in  a  large  garden  the  main 
paths,  where  a  cart  is  often  used  to  save  labour. 
In  layin^-out  a  carriage  drive  it  is  desirable  to- 
get  as  easy  a  sweep  as  possible,  both  at  the 
entrance  and  before  the  door  of  the  mansion. 
Kight  angles  are  more  or  less  difficult  to  manage., 
and  particularly  so  at  night,  and  should  be- 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  in  the  pleasure 
grounds.  But  in  the  kitchen-garden  all  paths 
should  be  at  right  angles,  as  it  is  very  desirable 
to  keep  the  quarters  for  the  vegetable  crops 
either  square  or  at  least  with  parallel  sides,  and 
as  the  vehicular  traffic  is  confined  to  slow-going 
carts,  the  sharp  corners  are  not  objectionable. 

The  width  of  the  roads  must  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  grounds,  but  no  cart  road  should  be 
less  than  10  feet ;  12  feet  is  better,  and  they 
may  be  made  20  feet  with  advantage  if  space 
allows.  When  the  roads  are  laid-out  they  should 
be  levelled  when  necessary,  and  for  utility  the 
more  absolute  the  level  the  better,  but  a  long 
approach  to  a  house  may  luidulate  to  certairi 
extent,  provided  that  the  surface  is  good.  If, 
however,  there  should  be  a  very  steep  pitch,  it  is 
better  to  lower  the  road  and  let  it  run  between 
banks  for  a  time.  On  an  approach  never 
allow  a  pitch  that  will  try  a  horse  in  the  least. 
If  the  soil  is  wet  or  the  road  passes  through 
damp  hollows,  a  drain  must  be  laid  down  on  one 
side,  and  catch  pits  and  traps  put  in  at  intervals, 
to  take  away  the  surface-water.  In  any  cage, 
even  where  a  drain  is  not  required,  a  gully  should 
run  down  each  side  of  the  road  with  grips  cut  to 
carry  oft'  surface-water.  Nothing  ruina  a  road 
sooner  than  water  constantly  percolating  into  its 
foundations.  The  road  should  be  excavated  2  to 
•1  feet  deep,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  a  layer  of  stones, 
rubble,  cUnkers,  &c.,  should  be  laid  to  one- third  the 
depth.  On  this  a  layer  of  broken  granite,  flints, 
or  slag,  evenly  spread,  and  the  last  layer  should 
be  of  the  same  materials,  but  broken  so  small 
that  it  will  pass  through  an  inch  riddle.  It  will 
improve  the  wearing  quality  of  the  road  if  this 
last  layer  is  lightly  coated  with  tar  before  being 
laid.  Pour  some  tar  over  a  heap  of  material  and 
tm-n  it  till  the  whole  is  lightly  coated  ;  then  lay 
evenly  and  roll  with  a  heavy  roller.  The  middle 
or  crown  of  the  road  should  be  slightly,  but  only 
very  slightly,  higher  than  the  sides,  just  enough- 
to  carry  off  the  water.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  it  is  made  very  convex,  not  only  is  the 
labour  of  traffic  increased,  but  the  surface  of  the 
road  is  worn  unevenly  and  needs  constant  repairs 
Near  the  house  these  roads  may  have  an  extra 
coat  of  gravel  or  granite  chips,  but,  except  for 
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appearance,  they  are  better  as  firm  and  clean  as 
possible,  as  the  labour  of  keeping  them  swept  and 
d-olled  is  much  lessened  when  there  is  no  loose 
material. 

Smaller  Paths. 
The  formation  of  smaller  paths  is  merely  a 
■modification  of  the  above.  Traffic  being  lighter, 
there  is  no  need  to  excavate  so  deeply,  nor  need 
the  upper  layer  be  tarred.  As  a  general  rule 
this  upper  layer  consists  of  gravel,  granite  chips, 
or  spar  chips  put  on  thickly  and  rolled.  Be 
careful,  however,  to  see  that  if  gravel  is  used  it 


it  lie  in  a  heap  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
re- turn,  adding  more  sand  or  tar  as  may  be 
necessary.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact 
proportions,  as  some  gravel  requires  more  tar 
than  others,  but  when  properly  mixed  it  should 
not  stick  to  the  boot  when  trodden  on.  A  good 
test  is  that  when  on  a  heap  it  shoxild  move  as  a 
heap  of  mites  does  in  a  cheese.  A  little  lime 
helps  to  dry  it,  but  toi^  much  causes  blisters  in 
the  path  when  laid.  The  longer  it  remains  in 
heap  the  better.  Make  the  foundation  of  your 
paths  of  clinkers  or  stones,  and  lay  the  asphalt 


NEW    OR    NOTEWORTHY   PLANTS. 
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Flo.   96. — RO.SA   SOEBIFLORA  :    A   NEWLY-DISCOVEKED   CHINESE    ROSE. 
,  llowering  spray ;  B,  inflorescence  of  R.  sorbiflora  ;  c,  simple  iufloresceace  of  R.  Banksioe. 


is  slmrp  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  sand. 
Water-worn  gravel  should  never  be  used,  the 
smooth,  rounded  stones  always  remain  loose, 
require  constant  attention  in  raking  and  rolling, 
and  are  very  uncomfortable  to  walk  on.  Ashes 
from  the  stokehole  make  a  good  surfacing  tor 
paths  in  back  premises,  but  wherevtr  possible 
asphalt  is  to  be  preferred.  As  usually  prepared, 
asphalt  requires  the  tar  to  be  boiled,  but  this  is 
«ot  really  necessary.  A  good,  cold  asphalt, 
which  will  last  twenty  years,  is  prepared  with 
small,  sharp,  sandy  gravel  and  tar.  Make  a 
heap  of  the  gravel  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  and 
pour  in  the  tar.  Turn  the  sides  into  the  middle, 
and  mix  thoroughly  as  you  would  mortar.     Let 


2  or  3  inches  thick.     A  cubic  yard  of  sand  will 
make  enough  asphalt  for  12  to  15  yards  of  path. 

"Where  there  is  no  wheeled  traffic  at  all,  nothing 
looks  better  than  grass,  but  it  takes  a  great  deal 
of  work  to  keep  it  in  proper  order,  and  unless  so 
kept  is  the  worst  path  you  can  have.  For  wood- 
lands and  rough  paths  where  it  will  grow.  Ling 
makes  a  capital  path.  It  must  be  mown  short 
twice  a  year,  and  the  young  shoots  will  make  a 
thick  elastic  carpet  very  pleasant  to  walk  on. 
Where  Ling  cannot  be  grown,  nothing  is  better 
for  these  rough  woodland  paths  than  Pine 
needles.  If  spread  thickly  they  soon  decay,  and 
are  always  dry  and  pleasant  to  walk  upon. 
J.  S.  Tumor. 


ON  A  NEW  CHINESE  ROSE :  E.  SOEBIFLOEA, 
Focke,  n.  sp.     (Fig.  96.) 

I  SUGGEST  this  name  because  the  inflorescence 
is  like  that  of  Sorbus.  Inflorescence  at  the  end 
of  the  branches,  corymbose  (branchlets  many- 
flowered)  as  in  Sorbus  or  Viburnum  (fig.  96,  b). 
Flowers  about  -^  inch  (scarcely  2  cm.)  in  diameter. 
The  outermost  sepals  often  with  filiform  or  trifid 
appendices.  Styles  elongated  over  the  orifice  of 
the  receptable  ;  fruits  scarcely  5  mm.  in  diameter. 
Climber,  6  feet  high.  West  Hupeh  (coll.  E.  H. 
Wilson,  828). 

The  new  Eose,  collected  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson 
in  Central  China,  belongs  to  the  section  Banksise, 
which  has  been  characterised  by  Crepin  as 
follows : — 

"  Styles  free  included ;  stigmas  forming  a 
sessile  head  over  the  orifice  of  the  receptacle; 
sepals  entire,  reflexed  after  flowering,  caducous ; 
inflorescence  many-flowered,  umbellate,  with  very 
small  caducous  bracts;  stipules  free,  subulate, 
caducous ;  leaves  on  the  flower  -  shoots  6  to 
7-foliolate  ;  stems  sarmentose,  prickles  hooked, 
alternate." 

This  description  is  founded  on  E.  Banksise, 
E.  Br.,  the  only  hitherto  known  species  of  the 
group.  After  the  discovery  of  a  second  species 
it  must  be  modified  as  follows  in  the  characters 
of  styles,  sepals,  and  inflorescence.  The  two 
species  are  closely  allied,  but  they  can  be  easily 
distinguished  when  in  flower  or  in  fruit. 

EosA  Banksi*;,  E.  Br. 
Inflorescence  at  the  top  of  the  branches,  sub- 
umbellate  (branchlets  one-flowered)  (fig.  96,  c). 
Flowers  about  1  inch  (3 — 1  cm.)  in  diameter. 
Sepals  entire  or  the  outermost  occasionally  with  a 
few  scattered  small  teeth.  Styles  included,  the 
stigmas  covering  the  orifice  of  the  receptacle ; 
fruits  about  i  inch  (8  mm.)  in  diameter.  Hab. 
Central  China.  White  and  yellow  -  fiowering 
double  varieties  cultivated  in  European  gardens. 
W.  0.  Focke. 

CtELOOTNE    LaWEENCEANA,  RolfC,  JJ.  Sp.^ 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons'  recent  importations 
from  Annam  prove  to  be  particularly  interesting, 
the  latest  novelty  being  a  Cffilogyne  of  the 
speciosa  group,  which  was  exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society  on  March  28  last,  when  it 
received  an  Award  of  Merit  by  the  Orchid  Com- 
mittee. The  species  of  this  affinity  are  not 
common  in  gardens,  with  the  exception  of  C. 
speciosa  itself  ;  but  a  striking  species  known  as 
C.  Micholitziana  is  found  in  a  few  collections,  and 
C.  psittaciua  is  represented  at  Kew,  having  been 

*  Ccelogyne  Lawrenceana,  n.sp.—Pseudo  bulbs  ovoid- 
oblong,  2  to  3  inches  long,  1  to  Ij  inch  broad,  diphyllous. 
Leaves  broadly  lanceolate,  accuiiiinate,  attenuate  at  the 
base  into  a  distinct  petiole,  S  to  11  inches  long,  about 
If  inch  broad.  Scape  arising  from  the  ape.K  of  the 
mature  pseudo-bulb,  about  7  toS  inclies  long.  1-flowered. 
Br.aot  spalhaceous,  clasping  the  rhachis,  obtuse,  striate, 
li  to  1.J  inch  long.  Ovury  14  lines  long,  with  six  very 
prominent  angles.  Sepals  oblontr.  somewhat  narrowed 
towards  the  apex  and  subacute,  obtusely  keeled  behind, 
and  somewhat  gibbous  at  the  base,  2  inches  long. 
Petals  linear,  acute,  ucarly  2  inches  long  Iiy  rather  over 
a  line  broad.  Lip  strongly  3  lobed,  2  inches  long,  sub- 
saccate  at  the  base;  side  lobes  oblong,  rounded  at  the 
apex,  li  inch  long  ;  front  lobe  broadly  ovate,  apiculate, 
somewhat  undulate,  recurved,  Ij  inch  long:  disc  with 
three  rows  of  cresteij  keels  extending  to  the  base,  with 
au  additional  pair  at  the  base  inside  the  lateral  keels, 
another  ;vt  the  apex  outside  the  lateral  pair,  and  a  few 
additioual  teeth  ou  cither  side  nearer  the  margin  ;  lila- 
mcuts  of  crest  Ij  lino  long  in  front,  the  rest  about  i  a 
line  long.  Column  clavate,  incurved,  wiuged  iu  the 
upper  half  and  at  the  apex,  1.'.  inch  long.  Colour  of 
flower  light  bufl-yellow,  with  the  front  lolic  of  the  lip 
crcam-wliite,  and  a  larger  orange  blotch  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  crests  ;  below  this  aud  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  side  lobes  the  grouud  colour  is  irregularly  niarl>Icd 
and  dotted  with  light  cinnamon,  while  the  base  of  the 
Up  is  bright  yellow,  and  the  crests  are  tipped  with 
cinnamon.    Column  whltlsh-grccn.  R.  A,  Rotfe. 
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lately  in  flo-wer  there.  The  present  fpecies  is  dis- 
tinct from  all  of  them,  and  perhaps  most  rest  mble  s 
C.  Micholitziana  in  habit,  though  the  flower  is 
nearer  to  C.  speciosa  in  size^and  borne  on  a  taller 
scape.  C.  psittacina  is  of  more  robust  habit,  but 
has  smaller  flowers  of  different  colour,  and  the 
scapes  are  produced  from  the  young  growths,  not 
from  the  mature  bulbs,  as  in  C.  Lawrenceana. 
The  latter  has  light  buff-yellow  sepals  and  petals, 
while  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  is  cream-white,  and 
he  disc  deep  orange  in  front  and  bright  yellow 
near  the  bate.  There  are  five  ktels  en  the  disc 
of  the  lip  in  front,  which  aie  niioh  £mtiiattd 
and  tipped  with  brovn,  while  the  inner  Ihite 
extend  down  to  the  base.  It  is  aTciy  inttrestirg 
addition  to  the  group.  E.  A.  Eolfc. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

Ibis  *'paesawb"  x  .''  Flora  ami  S>/iia,  Maich.^A 
hybrid  raised  by  Sir  Michael  Foster  between  I.  paia- 
doxa  and  I  sambncina.''  Flowers  purple  with  gold- 
coloured  streaks  on  the  falls. 

Meconopsis  integkifolia,  Flora  and  Sidra,  March; 
see  also  Supplement  to  the  Garchiurb*  Chrcnidc, 
October  1,  1904. 


ERICA  VEITCHII  x. 

This  is  a  hybrid  raised  and  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  E.  Veiteh  &  Sons,  of  Exeter,  between  E. 
codonodes  (of  which  a  good  illustration  was  given 
in  our  number  for  February  C,  190-t,  p.  91)  and  E. 
arborea,  the  arborescent  Heath  which  occurs  on  the 
Riviera.  Mr.  Worthington  Smith's  illustrations 
(figs.  97  to  100)  suffice  to  show  the  character  of 
the  plant  and  the  main  differences  between  it 
and  its  parents.  Artificial  hybridisation,  owing  to 
the  conformation  of  the  flower,  must  be  a  difficult 
matter,  though  an  insect  might  accomplish  the  feat. 
The  appendages  at  the  base  of  the  anther  as  shown 
in  the  sections  of  the  flower  differ  considerably  in 
the  two  species,  those  of  the  hybrid  most  resemble 
those  of  E.  arborear  in  this  respect.  The  pollen- 
grains,  as  observed  V^y  Mr.  Smith,  differ  slightly 
in  the  two  parent  species,  whilst  those  in  the 
hybrid  (fig.  100)  are  unlike  those  of  either  pro- 
genitor. The  plant  is  a  decided  acquisition  to  the 
number  of  our  hardy  Heaths,  and  is  especially 
valuable  for  flowering  freely  at  this  early  season. 


1^' 


Fig.  98.— erica  lusitanica  (codonodes),  one  of 

the  parents  of  e.  x  veitchii. 

Showing  a  single  leaf,  a  flower,  and  a  section  through  a  flower, 

all  magn.  4  diani.  ;  pollen-graius  magQ.  300  diani. 


Fig.  97. -erica  x  veitchii,  from  a  natural  cross  between 
e.  lusitanica  (codonodes)  and  e.  arborea. 


Fig.  itx— erica  arbobea.  one  of  the 

PARENTS  OF  E.    X    VEITCHII. 

(Details  as  in  lig.  98.) 


5^- 

Fig.  io.\— flowers  and  sTRucTreAi.  details 

OF  FRIfA  X  VEITCHII. 

{Si€  Fig?.  9?,  99;  uotfce  the.  tlistorted  pollen  grains 
oj  the  hybrid.) 
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THE  FERNERY. 


PLANT     NOTES. 


FEEN    VARIETIES;    A    PROTEST. 

Although  I  have  long  teen  accustomed  to  see 
these  varieties  more  or  less  ignored  in  botanical 
literature,  and  can  quite  understand  that 
they  necessarily  occupy  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  normal  species,  I  never- 
theless think  it  a  pity  that  in  a  presumably 
up-to-date  work  like  the  Manual  of  BHiish  Botany, 
Babington,  ninth  edition,  edited  by  Henry  and 
James  Groves,  varieties  should  be  alluded  to  in 
the  following  out-of-date  fashion. 

A  footnote  appended  by  the  editors  named  to 
Order  C.  Filices  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Dr.  Boswell,  in  E.  B.,  ed.  3,  vol.  xii.,  described 
many  varieties  of  Ferns,  and  these  are  enu- 
merated in  Bond.  Cat  ,  ed.  9.  We  have  not,  how- 
ever, thought  it  desirable  to  include  most  of 
them,  as  they  were  no  doubt  known  to  Professor 
Babington  and  rejected  by  him  as  unimportant. 
The  vegetative  organs  of  Ferns  are  so  liable  to 
trivial  variations  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  forms  which  might  be  described. 
H.  <!•  J.  G." 

It  wiU  be  observed  here  (1)  that  reference  is 
only  made  to  what  is  now  ancient  literature  in 
the  varietal  connection,  ignoring  entirely  recent 
publications  by  specialists  ;  and  (2)  that  "trivial" 
variations  alone  appear  to  be  in  the  editors' 
minds.  Surely,  now  that  it  has  been  demon- 
strated so  clearly  that  a  great  number  of  varia- 
tions are  by  no  means  trivial  but  extremely 
marked,  and  that  some  of  these  moreover  have 
been  recognised  as  scientifically  of  the  highest 
interest,  especially  in  the  reproductive  direction 
— aposporic  and  apogamic  foims  to  wit — such  a 
reference  is  inadequate  and  misleading. 

The  amusing  part  of  the  matter  to  the  varietal 
specialist  is  that  in  such  a  ca;e  as  Athyrinm 
filix-f(Bmina,  in  which  so  many  extraordinary 
forms  have  appeared,  we  have  several  so  called 
varieties  described,  such  as  A.  rLceticum,  A.  con- 
vexum,  A.  latifolium,  A.  moUe,  and  A.  trifidum, 
with  the  appended  remark  that  "  there  are  in- 
numerable sub-varieties,"  while  all  these  are  now 
regarded  as  mere  sub-varieties,  and  are  in- 
dubitably trivial  as  compared  with  varieties 
proper.  Tn  Lastrea  filix-mas,  again,  no  notice 
whatever  is  taken  of  G.  B.  Wollaston's  undoubt- 
edly justifiable  division  of  this  species  into  three 
well-defined  sub-species,  L.  pseudo-mas,  L.  f.-mas, 
and  L.  propinqua,  nothing  later  than  Newman's 
book  being  referred  to,  though  surely  the  valuable 
work  of  succeeding  writers  and  authorities,  who 
knew  and  know  infinitely  more  than  Newman 
could  have  known  in  his  day,  should  have  some 
recognition  in  a  book  which  purports  to  be  a 
student's  guide. 

I  fully  recognise  that  the  book  in  question 
is  condensed  as  much  as  possible,  but  this 
does  not  justify  the  lack  of  contemporary  know- 
ledge indicated  by  references  to  now  ancient 
authorities  who,  however  much  we  may  revere 
them  as  pioneers,  have  long  since  been  super- 
seded as  authorities  in  this  special  direction. 
In  Newman's  time  the  capacity  of  sporting  into 
new  and  constant  types  was  only  just  beginning 
to  be  recognised,  and  at  first  numerous  sub  or 
trivial  varieties  were  noted  and  named  by  New- 
man and  others,  only  subsequently  to  be  regarded 
in  the!r  proper  light,  and  relegated  to  practical 
oblivion  when  the  really  typically  distinct 
"  sports  "  turned  up.  Nevertheless  we  find  these 
pioneer  forms  still  persistently  chronicled  in 
scientific  botanical  catalogues  and  handbooks, 
while  the  real  varieties  subsequently  discovered 
as  wild  sports,  and  therefore  of  botanical 
interest,  morphologically  and  otherwise,  are 
ignored.  This  should  not  be.  Chas.  T.  Druery, 
7.M.H.,  F.L.S. 


CLEMATIS  GEATA. 
Two  or  three  years  ago,  when  selecting  plants 
of  this  species  for  covering  a  low  wall,  I  was  told 
that  it  belonged  to  the  herbaceous  section.  This 
has  not  proved  to  be  the  case  here  in  Derbyshire, 
and  I  find  that  last  year's  growths  are  quite 
sound  and  plump  in  bud  to  a  height  of  G  feet  at 
least.  The  same  thing  has  occurred  during  the 
past  two' winters,  consequently  we  may,  I  think, 
consider  that  its  herbaceous  character  is  non- 
existent, which  is  all  for  the  best.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  plants  that  has 
been  introduced  for  some  years  past  for  covering 
a  low  wall  or  similar  position.  The  whitish 
flowers,  tinged  on  the  back  of  the  petals  with 
purple,  are  borne  with  great  freedom  aU  over  the 
plants,  and  are  succeeded  by  silvery  rosettes, 
reminding  one  strongly  of  the  **  Old  Man's 
Beard  "  Clematis  of  our  woods  and  lanes,  so  that 
the  plant  is  beautiful  for  a  long  season,  beginning 
in  August,  and  even  when  in  leaf  only  it  has  a 
cheerful  and  vigorous  appearance  that  is  pleasing. 
Unfortunately,  caterpillars  seem  very  fond  of  the 
leaves,  and  if  not  checked  will  eat  big  holes  that 
are  disfiguring  in  them.  C.  grata  is  very  easily 
grown  and  managed,  as  its  growths  have  no 
tendency  to  become  tangled  as  they  do  in  the 
true  climbing  forms.  /.  0.  Tallack,  Shijyley  Hall 
Gardens,  Derby. 


COLONIAL    NOTES. 

UGANDA  AND   THE    VICTOEIA  FALLS. 

I  LEFT  Mombasa  on  October  17,  and  arrived 
twenty-four  hours  later  at  Nairobi,  a  place 
300  miles  up  the  great  Uganda  Eailway,  towards 
the  great  lake,  after  a  most  interesting  journey. 
It  seems  hardly  credible,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that 
from  the  train  one  sees  thousands  of  head  of 
game.  Buck  antelopes,  and  even  zebras  (a  drove 
of  which  actually  crossed  the  line  in  front  of  us), 
and  sometimes  girafEes  and  lions  are  seen. 
Only  recently  a  rhinoceros  charged  the  train,  but 
the  latter  came  off  best,  reminding  one  of  George 
Stephenson's  "  So  much  the  waur  for  the  coo !  " 

This  place,  though  only  about  120  miles  from 
the  equator,  is  over  5,000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
so  that  though  at  mid-day  the  heat  is  great,  the 
early  mornings  and  late  afternoons  are  nice  and 
cool,  with  nights  naturally  always  cool—  a  state 
of  things  which  differs  from  the  popular  concep- 
tion of  equatorial  regions.  In  my  carriage  I  had 
a  gentleman  who  is  a  member  of  a  well-known 
English  firm  of  machine-makers.  To-morrow  I 
am  completing  my  explorations  of  this  part  by 
going  right  on  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  across 
to  Entebbe,  the  European  capital  of  Uganda, 
which  will  be  on  the  very  outside  boundary  of 
civilisation  and  quite  far  enough  into  Central 
Africa!  But  I  hope  to  have  time  to  spare  to 
have  a  look  at  Port  Florence,  the  rail  terminus, 
and  take  the  trip  across  the  lake,  the  source  of 
the  mighty  Nile. 

The  Victoria  Ntanza. 

Going  aboard  the  steamship  Sybil,  lying  along- 
side the  little  landing-stage  at  Port  Florence,  it 
was  a  surprise  to  me  to  find  quite  a  miniature 
liner  of  some  600  tons,  with  commodious  two- 
berth  cabins  (one  of  which  I  had  to  myself 
all  the  time),  fitted  with  mosquito-nets,  lit 
by  electric  light,  and  ventilated  by  electric 
fans,  ample  and  well-kept  decks,  with  an 
excellent  table.  The  trip  was  thus  rendered 
most  enjoyable,  and  it  was  hard  to  realise 
that  one  was  near  the  interior  of  Africa  on 
an  inland  sea.  The  Victoria  Nyanza  is  seme 
300  miles  or  more  long  and,  say,  200  miles  wide. 
We  left  at  noon  on  Monday,  and  anchored  for  the 
night  in  a  beautiful  little  bay,  and  arrived  on 


Tuesday  afternoon  tt  Entebbe,  a  very  pretty- 
place,  and  in  which  I  spent  Wednesday  and  had 
a  good  official  "  look  round,"  lunching  with  the- 
Superintendent  of  Works,  to  whom  I  was  intro- 
duced by  a  fellow-passenger.  Dr.  Moffat,  nephew 
of  the  famous  missionary  and  explorer  of  the- 
same 'name.  We  left  again  on  the  Wednesday 
atternoc.n  for  Munzonga,  on  the  north-west  side 
of  the  lake,  and  two  hours  distant  from  Entebbe. 
The  pleasure  of  the  lake  trip  is  enhanced  on  the 
northern  side,  at  all  events,  by  the  steamer 
skirting  the  mainland  or  islands,  the  latter  being 
often  beautiful.  The  whole  of  Thursday  being 
available,  a  fellow-passenger  and  myself  set  off 
for  an  8-mile  walk  through  the  Banana  groves  of 
"  Darkest  Africa  "  to  Kampala,  the  native  capital, 
containing  out  of  about  70,000  inhabitants  only 
some  twelve  white  men  !  I  had  an  introduction 
to  an  official  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
and  he  showed  us  great  hospitality,  taking  us  all 
over  the  mission  schools,  cathedral,  &c.,  and 
entertaining  us  at  luncheon.  It  is  a  real  native 
town,  and  the  first  I  have  seen.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  it  was  the  seat  of  much  barbarism  and 
ciuelty.  In  the  afternoon  we  called  upon  the 
King  of  Uganda  (Dandi  Chwa),  a  little  boy  of 
eight  or  nine,  who  received  us  with  his  courtiers 
kneeling  around  him— a  picturesque  scene  !  We 
finally  returned  to.the  boat  safely  at  7.30  p.M.,after 
a  most  interesting  day  in  real  African  surround- 
ings—an experience  I  would  not  have  missed  on 
any  account,  and  one  that  I  feel  lucky  to  have 
had.  for  but  few  ordinary  globe-trotters  get  up 
to  the  great  lake  as  yet. 

Leaving  Munzonga  on  Friday  morning  after 
a  most  agreeable  trip,  ending  by  our  arrival 
at  Port  Florence  on  Saturday,  yesterday  I 
commenced  my  train  journey  of  some  600  miles 
to  the  boat,  due  at  Mombasa  on  November  1. 
We  left  Mombasa  on  Sunday  morning  by  the 
German  boat,  and  arrived  in  Zanzibar  on  the 
Tuesday,  after  spending  the  Monday  in  Tanga, 
German  East  Africa,  a  pretty,  modern  town  on  a 
fine  bay,  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  German 

officials. 

Zanzibar,  *S:c. 

Zanzibar  is  a  most  picturesque  and  old-world 
town,  one  of  the  most  famous  ports  in  the  world, 
the  shipping  of  many  countries  lying  in  the 
harbour.  Yesterday  a  French  cruiser  and  four 
torpedo-boats  came  in,  on  the  way  to  Madagascar, 
and  I  have  had  a  row  round  them,  taking  snap- 
shots. I  suppose  if  it  were  a  French  harbour  I 
might  be  "  run  in  "  as  a  spy  ! 

I  left  Zanzibar  on  November  18  by  the  Kron- 
princ,  caUing  at  Dar-es-Salaam  at  noon  the  same 
day.  This  is  a  most  beautiful  town,  the  capital 
of  German  East  Africa,  situated  on  an  almost 
land-bound  harbour,  and  surrounded  by  Cocoa-nut 
Palms. 

From  Dar-es-Salaam  we  had  a  pleasant  trip  to 
Mozambique,  where  we  arrived  thirty-six  hours 
later  This  is  an  ancient  decayed  Portuguese 
town,  with  stagnant  trade,  on  an  island  3  milea 
by  li  mile  in  area-a  singularly  uninteresting 
place",  and  which  we  left  the  following  day,  calling 
off  Chindi  (Zambesi  mouth)  to  tranship  passengers 
for  British  Central  Africa,  and  arrived  at  Beira 
at  daybreak  on  the  Thursday  morning  ;  leaving 
two  days  later  for  Delagoa  Bay  en  route  for  SaUs- 
bury  (in  Ehodesia)  and  Bulawayo,  thence  twenty- 
four  hours'  ride  by  train  to  the  Victoria  Falls- 
one  of  the  World's  Wonders. 

The  ViCTOKiA  Falls. 

It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
sublime  grandeur  of  these  Falls ;  they  defy  aU 
word-pictures,  and  baffle  the  most  expert  photo- 
grapher. A  mile  and  a  quarter  wide  at  that 
point,  the  Zambesi  drops  -itX)  feet  into  a  sheer 
chasm  only  some  200  feet  wide,  I  should  say. 
and  then  flows  out  through  a  comparatively 
narrow  and  sharply  winding  gorge.    The  force  la 
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so  great  that  the  whole  chasm  is  full  of  foam- 
-spray,  which  rises  hundreds  of  feet  above  the 
summit  of  the  Falls,  and  forms  a  smoke-like  pall 
that  causes  the  natives  to  name  the  spot  Mosi-on- 
"Tunga,  or  "The  Smoke  that  Sounds."  This 
spray  quite  obscures  the  view  from  time  to  time 
as  one  stands  on  the  edge  facing  the  Falls ;  but 
-ever  and  again  a  whiff  of  wind  sweeps  it  aside, 
^nd  the  ever-varied  glimpses  are  superb.  A 
beautiful  feature  is  the  rainbow,  which  is  con- 
stantly to  be  seen  in  the  spray  below,  quite  cir- 
■ciolar  in  shape.  On  the  south  bank  of  the  Falls 
is  the  *'  Eain  Forest/"  beautiful  timber  and  Fern 
growth,  kept  evergreen  and  fresh  by  this  soft 
■warm  spray  falling  upon  it.  Maidenhair  Fern 
■especially  flourishes.  I  am  sending  some  speci- 
mens from  the  forest  on  the  edge  of  the  famous 
Tails,  but  I  am  afraid  by  the  time  they  arrive  in 
England  there  will  not  be  much,  if  any,  life  left 
in  them.  The  two  Ferns  are  much  like  our 
-common  Fern  or  Bracken  at  home,  but  the  bulb 
I  do  not  know  at  all ;  they  are  from  quite  a  sub- 
tropical habitat.  The  famous  bridge  is  not  yet 
completed.  In  my  opinion  it  will  not  at  all  spoil 
^he  general  view  of  the  Falls,  being  quite  out  of 
a*ange.  After  four  days  and  nights  in  a  train 
^southward  bound  I  found  myself  in  Cape  Town 
-once  more  on  Christmas  Eve.  W. 

Heidelberg,  Transva^vl. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  be  interested  to  know 

■  what  crops  are  likely  to  succeed  in  this  district. 

.  'We  therefore  insert  the  following  extract  from  a 
private  letter  : — 

^'  Ucidclherg,  Transvaal. 

Green  Peas  Dr.  Macleau  are  far  and  away  the  best 

-that  have  ever  been  grown  in  this  country.     The  pods 

:ar€  from   4i  to  5  inches  long,  with  nine  (average)  fine 

Peas.       These  Peas  are  at    a    disadvantage    too,    as 

'  we  have  no  sticks,  and  have  to  use  wire  netting  and 
jstring.  Beets  and  Carrots  are  doing  first-rate.  Cab- 
Jjagea  are  splendid,  sown  in  the  open  ground,  and  were 
very  easy  to  transjilant,  as  they  were  all  along  so  firm 
4ind   solid.      Broad    Beans    have    done   well — in    fact 

,  •everything  is  looking  as  well  as  it  possibly   can   do. 

.  .Mignonette  is  large  and  bushy  and  very  sweet.  The 
Sweet  Peas  are  very  fine,  as  also  is  the  Ice-plant.  I 
have  had  splendid  luck  with  JIarrows,  and  we  have 
:made  some  fine  jam.  "When  we  come  to  think  of  the 
burning  dry  heat,  it  is  surprising  how  well  things  do. 
The  golden  Tomatos  arc  looking  very  healthy  and 
tstrong,  and  Lettuces,  since  I  found  shade  for  them 
(Cos),  are  doing  thoroughly  well."  The  seeds  were 
•obtained  from  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons. 


where  it  had  been  planted  probably  for  game 
covert.  From  its  presumably  poisonous  nature 
it  is  distasteful  to  rabbits,  and  so  remains  un- 
injured where  no  Holly  gets  *'  half  a  chance."  It 
is  well  adapted  for  growing  in  shady  places 
under  trees,  and  affords  excellent  cover  for  game. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 


LA.UEELIA  AEOMATICA. 
Some  time  since  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin, 
'kindly  drew  our  attention  to  this  most  attractive 
•evergreen.  It  is  hardy,  the  foliage  of  a  deep  rich 
green  colour,  and  delightfiilly  fragrant.  We 
gave  an  illustration  at  p.  4Cil,  December  10,  1901, 
and  venture  to  call  attention  to  it  again,  as  its 
merits  are  not  known  to  many.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Moore  hag  kindly  furnished  us  with  specimens 
hearing  flowers  which  are  of  great  botanical 
-interest,  although  not  specially  decorative.  We 
Tieed  only  refer  to  our  former  note. 

Xanthobhiza  apiifolia. 
This  is  an  interesting  shrub  evolved  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  puzzling  the  botanical  student, 
Soi  in  spite  of  its  very  different  external  appear- 
.ance  it  is  really  a  Eanunculaceous  plant.  It  is  a 
low-growing  shrub,  sending  up  suckers  from  the 
-creeping  root-stocks ;  the  foliage  is  pinnate, 
arranged  on  the  end  of  the  naked  shoots,  and 
with  slender  axillary  spreading  loose  racemes  of 
small  purplish  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Eastern  States  of  North  America,  and  is  a  very 
old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  though  now  rarely 
seen.  The  name  Xantho-rhiza  was  given  in 
allusion  to  the  yellow  colour  of  the  root  as  seen 
when  cut.  The  stem  is  similarly  coloured.  Our 
attention  has  been  lately  called  to  it  by  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell,  who  came  across  it  in  a  wood. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  ORCHID  HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Young,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Feedeeick 
WiGAN,  Bart.,  Clare  La,wn,  East  Sheen.  S.W. 

Cool  Orchids. — Wherever  a  varied  selection  of 
cool  Orchids  is  grown  there  should  now  be  a  good 
floral  display.  Odontoglossum  crispum  in  va- 
riety, with  hybrids  from  it  and  others,  O.  Pesca- 
torei,  O.  triumphans,  O.  Hallii,  O.  luteo-pur- 
pureum,  and  others  of  Columbian  origin  are  now 
in  season.  Whilst  the  plants  are  still  growing 
and  developing  their  flowers,  the  rooting  medium 
should  be  kept  in  a  moist  condition,  but  when  the 
spikes  have  been  removed  induce  the  plant  to 
rest  by  withholding  water  so  long  as  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  retain  their  plumpness.  Mexican  Odonto- 
glossums,  such  as  O.  Eossii,  O.  Oerstedii,  O.  Cer- 
vantesii,  etc.,  are  now  passing  out  of  flower. 
These  thrive  well  if  suspended  near  to  the 
roof  -  glass,  and  require  a  long  iieriod  of 
rest  after  flowering.  The  first  two  species  will 
only  need  applications  of  water  at  rare  intervals, 
but  O.  Cervantesii  should  be  given  a  more  fre- 
quent supply.  All  growing  plants  of  the  different 
species  will  derive  great  benefit  from  liberal 
supplies  of  water  at  the  present  time,  even  if  the 
rooting  medium  contains  leaves,  but  should  any 
continue  to  remain  wet  for  a  long  time  without 
appearing  to  get  dry,  something  is  wrong  with 
the  compost  or  drainage.  Many  of  the  Oncidiums 
will  now  be  approaching  their  flowering  period, 
such  as  O.  concolor  (a  species  that  flowers  at  the 
end  of  its  resting  season),  0.  Marshallianum,  O. 
crispum,  O.  Gardnerianum,  O.  Mantinii,  0. 
prtetextum,  ,ic.,  which  flower  simultaneously 
with  the  completion  of  their  pseudo  -  bulbs. 
The  above  should  be  supplied  with  sufficient 
water  to  keep  the  materials  moist  so  long 
as  root-action  is  going  on,  and  to  prevent  undue 
exhaustion  in  the  pseudo-bulbs,  remove  the 
spikes  when  the  apical  blooms  expand.  O. 
macrauthum  and  allied  species  are  always  in  a 
state  of  more  or  less  growth,  and  must  not  be 
subjected  to  a  lengthened  period  of  rest.  As  the 
flower-spikes  develop  train  them  round  three  or 
more  stakes  flxed  in  the  pots,  and  should  slugs  or 
snails  be  suspected  place  cotton-wool  round  the 
spikes  near  their  bases.  Many  of  the  small-growing 
Masdevallias  may  have  new  surface  materials 
afforded  them,  and  M.  tovarensis,  now  com- 
mencing to  grow,  may  be  resurfaced  or  potted  as 
required.  Those  of  the  ChimEera  section  that 
need  them  may  have  new  baskets  provided, 
using  shallow  ones,  without  any  drainage  material 
other  than  a  stick  or  two  of  charcoal  laid  trans- 
versely on  the  bottom  bars.  For  these  and  other 
species  use  a  compost  of  good  sandy  peat  and 
sphagnum-moss  in  equal  parts,  half  filling  the 
receptacles  with  drainage,  and  covering  this  with 
sphagnum-moss. 

Sophronitis  grandifiora. — The  plants  having 
flowered  will  almost  have  reached  their  limit  of 
growth,  after  which  rest  should  be  induced 
gradually  by  giving  them  less  water.  From  the 
present  time  uutil  autumn  these  should  be 
accommodated  on  a  stage  well  removed  from  the 
roof-glass. 

TrichopiUa  fragrans  needs  treatment  similar  to 
that  afforded  Odontoglossum  crispum,  and  should 
have  its  cultural  needs  attended  to  as  soon  as 
new  growths  appear.  T.  suavis,  now  flowering, 
should  rest  again  until  growth  begins,  when  the 
plants  may  be  potted  or  resurfaced  as  required. 
Plants  of  this  species  thrive  well  in  well-drained 
pans  suspended  at  the  warmest  part  of  the  cool- 
house  during  the  summer  months,  giving  them  a 
similar  place  in  an  intermediate-house  on  the 
approach  of  winter.  Much  water  is  only  needed 
when  the  plants  are  rooting  freely.  T.  coceinea, 
T.  crispa,  and  T.  marginata  are  intermediate 
subjects,  and  need  a  good  supply  of  water  when 
growing,  with  a  decided  rest  afterwards.  T.  tor- 
tilis  needs  very  dry  treatment,  and  thrives  best 
when  suspended  near  the  glass. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By   A.   BnLLOCK,   Gardener   to   E.   J.  Wvthes,   Esq., 
Copped  Hall,  Epping,  Essex. 

Chrysanthemums.  —  The  work  of  potting  on 
Chrysanthemums  from  the  60-size  pots  into  32's 
(6-inch  pots)  should  be  pushed  forward.  For  a 
time,  after  being  repotted,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  them  in  an  atmosphere  somewhat  close, 
afterwards  admitting  air  freely  when  they  com- 
mence to  root  into  the  new  soil.  In  preparing  a 
suitable  compost  for  them  do  not  employ  artiflcial 
manures  at  this  stage. 

Plumbago  coceinea  grandijiora  is  extremely  valu- 
able, whether  grown  for  supplying  flowers  for 
cutting  or  for  affording  plants  for  grouping.  The 
plants  flower  in  November  and  December  when 
there  is  much  table  decoration,  &c.,  to  be  done. 
Cuttings  taken  now  and  inserted  three  or  four  in 
small  pots  filled  with  sifted  peat  soil  and  loam, 
will  make  roots  quickly  if  plunged  in  a  propa- 
gating-frame.  They  will  make  nice  plants  by 
the  autumn,  but  plants  two  and  three  years  old 
should  also  be  grown  for  affording  a  large  supply 
of  flowers.  These  are  now  starting  into  growth, 
and  the  roots  will  be  shaken  out  of  the  pots  and 
some  of  the  soil  be  got  away  by  means  of  a 
pointed  stick.  The  plants  will  be  repotted  in  a 
compost  consisting  of  loam  and  peat  in  equal 
parts ;  a  little  broken  dried  cow  manure  and  char- 
coal, with  silver-sand,  being  added.  They  will  be 
stood  in  a  house  having  a  warm,  moist  atmo- 
sphere, where  shade  from  the  sun's  rays  can  be 
afforded,  and  should  be  syringed  frequently  to 
prevent  an  attack  of  red-spider,  to  which  the  plants 
are  very  liable  unless  grown  under  these  conditions. 

Dimorp'hotheca  Eckloni  is  very  suitable  for 
growing  in  batches  for  furnishing  a  cool  conser- 
vatory. Cuttings  are  some  time  before  making 
roots,  but  grow  away  quickly  when  rooted.  They 
require  pinching  several  times  to  induce  a  bushy 
habit.  Several  cuttings  may  be  placed  round 
the  side  of  a  pot.  The  pots  should  be  plunged  to 
the  rims  in  ashes  under  a  handlight  in  an  inter- 
mediate-house in  preference  to  a  warm  propa- 
gatiug-frame.  A  little  lime-rubble  mixed  with 
loam  and  leaf-soil  and  silver-sand  suits  them 
admirably. 

KaUinchoe  fiammea. — Plants  of  this  useful  and 
bright-flowering  plant  may  be  easily  raised  from 
seeds  or  cuttings,  and  by  either  of  these 
methods,  if  carried  out  at  different  times,  early 
and  late  batches  of  plants  may  be  obtained. 
Cuttings  should  be  inserted  simply  in  pots  and 
treated  as  advised  for  Dimorphotheca  Eckloni. 
Seeds  should  be  raised  in  considerable  bottom- 
heat.  When  the  plants  are  making  growth  they 
will  require  to  be  dipped  frequently  in  "  quassia 
extract." 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnation. — Several 
of  the  varieties  are  now  showing  their  flower- 
buds,  and  will  require  careful  staking.  The  side- 
buds  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
conveniently  handled,  and  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  damage  the  leading  or  main  bud  in  doing 
so.  Afford  the  plants  applications  of  weak  liquid- 
manure  from  the  farm,  and  occasionally  sprinkle 
over  the  surface  of  the  soil  a  little  of  Clay's 
Fertiliser  or  some  fish-manure. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fjfe,  Gardener  to   Lady  Wantage,  LocUnge 
Park.  Wantage. 

Vegetable  -  Marrows. — Plants  that  were  raised 
early  may  now  be  planted  on  hot-beds  or  in  port- 
able frames  which  have  been  cleared  of  Aspa- 
ragus. The  soil  employed  for  early  plants  should 
not  be  very  rich,  nor  should  it  be  used  in  exces- 
sive quantities,  otherwise  there  will  follow 
unfruitful  growth.  Artificial  pollination  is  ne- 
cessary in  the  case  of  very  early  Marrows.  Sow 
seeds  singly  in  small  pots  for  raising  plants  to 
put  out  in  May,  but  apply  no  water  to  tbe  roots 
until  the  seedlings  appear  above  ground.  A  con- 
siderable degree  of  beat  may  be  employed  for 
raising  the  seedlings,  and  when  the  rough  leaves 
have  been  formed  transfer  the  plants  to  larger 
pots.  Induce  the  plants  to  grow  quickly,  but 
gradually  harden  them  off  before  planting  them 
out. 

Turnips. — Sow  seeds  of  the  variety  Early  Snow- 
ball once  a   fortnight  in  light,  rich,  and  fairly 
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firm  soil.  The  drills  should  be  made  at  1  foot 
apai"t,and  the  seeds  should  be  sown  tbioly  in  them. 
Afford  fref^uent  dustings  with  soot,  and  as  ihe 
season  advances  choose  differt-nt  aspects  for 
sowing  the  seeds,  such  as  east,  west,  aud  north 
borders.  The  Turnip  fly  has  been  a  plagiie  here, 
and  in  spite  of  all  remedies  applied,  ui  tii  the  last 
season,  when  by  the  use  of  a  fine  revolving  sprayer 
for  a  few  hours  daily  they  were  completely 
dispersed. 

Coleworts  are  extremely  useful  in  spring,  autumn, 
and  winter.  Sow  seeds  now  and  aj^ain  in  June. 
A  foot  or  so  space  between  the  plants  will  be 
quite  sufficient,  as  they  produce  but  small  heads. 
The  variety  London  Eosette  is  the  best. 

Winter  Greens. — Seeds  of  varieties  of  "Winter 
Greens  should  be  sown  thinly  in  drills  drawn  at 
distances  of  12  inches  apart,  between  which  the 
hoe  may  be  freely  used.  "  Pricking  out  "  of  the 
plants  will  then  be  unnecessary.  Use  a  fork 
when  lifting  the  plants  before  they  are  planted 
in  their  permanent  pobitions.  Amongst  the 
useful  and  beautiful  varieties  of  Kale,  Yeitch's 
Exhibition  and  Carter's  Welsh  Kale  should  be 
included. 

Cliicory,  Salsafy,  and  Scorzonera. — The  ground 
prepared  for  Carrots  is  well  suited  for  these 
plants,  and  seeds  should  be  sown  as  recommended 
for  Carrots. 

Lettuce  and  Parsley. — Seeds  of  the  Cabbage  and 
Cos  varieties  having  been  sown  early,  and  the 
seedlings  pricked  off  in  boxes  and  frames,  plants 
have  now  been  put  oiit  on  sheltered  borders, 
where  light  protection  is  afforded  them.  Planta- 
tions of  Parsley  are  now  being  made  from  plants 
prepared  in  the  same  way.  Seeds  of  Parsley 
have  just  been  sown  in  well-prepared  ground. 

General  Cropping. — Plant  the  garden  generally 
with  the  object  of  securing  for  each  crop  its 
special  requirements,  keeping  in  view  the  general 
effect,  and  the  best  possible  use  to  be  made  of  the 
ground.  To  produce  vegetables  ®f  the  finest 
quality  where  space  is  limited  intercropping  has 
occasionally  to  be  resorted  to,  and  what  may  be 
termed  a  quick  and  a  slow  crop  should  be  chosen 
to  occupy  the  same  ground  without  causing 
injury  to  either.  For  example,  when  planting  Sea- 
kale  or  when  making  young  beds  of  Asparagus, 
sow  thinly  between  the  lines  seeds  of  Cabbage  or 
of  Cos  Lettuce.  The  same  applies  to  breadths  of 
French  Beans,  and  upon  the  ridges  between  the 
rows  of  celery,  but  in  no  case  must  overcrowding 
be  allowed,  for  by  the  exclusion  of  light  and  air, 
quality  and  flavour  are  adversely  affected. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Miller,  Gardener  to  Lord    Henry  C. 
Bentinck.M.P.,  Underley  Hall,  Westmoreland. 

Tuberous- rooted  Begonias- — Tubers  that  have 
been  stored  during  winter  in  a  temperature  of 
about  SO**  should  now  be  put  into  boxes  containing 
light  rich  soil  and  be  afforded  a  moderate  degree 
of  heat.  Young  seedlings,  whether  of  tuberous  or 
fibrous-rooting  varieties,  require  a  temperature  of 
65",  and  should  be  transplanted  into  boxes  con- 
taining rich  soil  as  soon  as  the  plants  require 
more  space. 

Hollyhoclcs,  Carnations,  Sfc. — Pots  these  plants, 
and  place  them  in  a  warm  frame  for  a  few  weeks. 

Laying  of  Turf. — This  work  should  be  brought 
to  a  finish  as  soon  as  possible.  Cut  the  turves  of 
a  uniform  size  and  thickness.  When  they  have 
been  laid,  work  by  means  of  a  besom  some  fine 
soil  into  the  interstices  between  the  turves,  and 
when  the  soil  is  in  a  suitable  condition,  beat  and 
roll  the  whole  surface. 

Sowing  Lawn  Grass-seeds. — The  ground  will 
have  been  prepared  in  winter  by  removing  the 
top  soil,  and  levelling  the  rough  subsoil  to  the 
desired  formation.  Then  spread  some  finer  and 
richer  soil  to  the  depth  of  about  9  ins.  Be  careful 
that  the  same  quality  of  soil  is  applied  throughout, 
or  a  patchy  lawn  will  result.  It  is  advisable  to  lay 
a  verge  of  turf  to  define  the  edge.  Tread  and 
rake  the  soil  to  the  proper  level  or  slope,  and 
leave  it  to  settle  for  a  short  time  before  sowing 
the  seeds,  which  should  be  done  on  a  fine  calm 
day  during  this  month.  Use  a  wooden  rake  to 
cover  the  seeds,  and  roll  the  surface  afterwards  at 
suitable  intervals. 


Senecio  pulcJier  is  a  choice  perennial  plant 
bearing  rosy-purple  flowers.  The  plants  flower 
late,  and  the  best  time  to  lift  them  is  in  autumn, 
when  they  should  be  removed  to  a  cool-house,  for 
planting-out  in  spring  in  a  favourable  situation. 
Afford  the  plants  litieral  treatment,  and  this  may 
ward  off  the  fungoid  disease  that  attacks  them. 
As  this  disease  may  spread  from  weeds  in  the 
vicinity,  take  care  that  no  weeds  are  permitted 
to  grow. 

Incarvillea  Delavayi  is  of  easy  culture,  and 
flowers  early  in  summer. 

Tigridia  p>o.vonia  requires  a  sunny  spot  sheltered 
from  wind  and  well-drained,  light  soil,  in  which 
some  well-rotted  leaf-soil  has  been  mixed.  Let 
the  bulbs  be  planted  now,  putting  them  3  inches 
deep  and  6  inches  apart,  aud  covering  them  with 
sand. 

Cytisus,  <(■(,-.  —  The  species  and  varieties  of 
Cytisus  are  useful  plants  for  cultivation  on  steep 
banks  and  dry,  sandy  places,  and  may  be  easily 
raised  from  seeds.  For  producing  immediate 
effect  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  stock  established 
in  pots  and  ready  for  planting-out  now.  C. 
nigricans,  C.  biflorus,  C.  capitatus,  are  excellent  ; 
C.  albus,  C.  scoparius,  and  C.  s.  Andreanus  are  all 
good,  and  flower  in  early  summer.  Genista 
letnensis,  and  G.  tinctoria  var.  clatior  blooms  later. 
G.  anglica  is  a  dwaif-growing  species.  Cytisus 
decumbens  (prostrata)  is  a  first-class  trailing 
rockery  plant;  Spartium  junceum  (Genista 
juncea)  is  a  favourite  yellow-flowering  shrub,  and 
makes  a  good  brave  show  on  hillsides  frum 
July  onwards ;  Genista  hispanica,  the  evergreen 
Spanish  Gorse,  has  conspicuously  dense  growth; 
Ulex  nanus  is  also  a  desirable  shrub.  All  the 
above  species  must  be  protected  from  rabbits. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Dr.  Corbet,  Impney  Hall 
Gardens,  Droitwich. 
Early  Melons. — If  the  earliest  plants  obtained 
from  seeds  sown  at  the  beginning  of  January 
have  succeeded  well,  the  fruits  will  shortly  begin 
to  change  colour.  Maintain  the  temperature  at 
night  at  70°  or  75°,  and  close  the  house  early  in 
the  afternoon,  taking  care  to  obtain  plenty  of 
atmospheric  moisture  until  the  fruits  are  actually 
changing  colour,  when  the  atmosphere  should  be 
kept  slightly  drier,  with  rather  more  ventilation 
on  warm  days.  Gradually  reduce  the  supply  of 
water  at  the  roots.  Do  not  syringe  the  fruits, 
but  do  not  allow  the  plants  to  become  so  dry  as 
to  cause  the  foliage  to  flag.  Discontinue  the  use 
of  liquid  manures.  Pot  plants  require  most  care 
at  this  stage,  because  sudden  changes  must  be 
avoided,  or  the  fruits  will  be  deficient  in  colour 
and  flavour.  Sow  seeds  at  intervals  of  about 
three  weeks,  or  according  to  requirements,  so  that 
there  will  always  be  young  plants  in  readiness 
for  providing  a  succession.  It  is  very  necessary 
thoroughly  to  cleanse  the  house  before  setting 
out  young  plants  and  making  up  the  bed,  as 
advised  in  the  Calendar  on  p.  119  in  the  issue  for 
February  25.  Only  the  top  portion  of  the  soil 
need  be  removed  if  there  exists  a  proper  control 
over  the  bottom-heat,  and  this  is  obtained  from 
hot-water,  but  if  fermenting  materials  have  to  be 
depended  upon  then  fresh  beds  must  be  made. 

Succession  Plants. — Afford  support  by  means  of 
nets  to  the  fruits  of  succession  plants,  and  attend 
to  the  work  of  pinching  and  tying  of  the  growths. 
Three  fruits  should  now  be  allowed  to  mature  on 
plants  grown  as  cordons,  planted  at  1  foot  apart, 
but  four  fruits  may  be  allowed  to  plnnts  growing 
at  distances  of  2  feet  apart.  Top-dress  later 
plants  after  the  fruits  have  set,  and  afford  a 
light  sprinkling  of  some  approved  quick-acting 
manure,  also  liberal  supplies  of  liquid-manure 
from  the  farmyard,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  all 
stimulants  for  Melon  plants. 

Melons  in  Frames. — The  present  is  a  good  time 
to  make  preparations  for  growing  Melons  in  pits 
or  frames,  when  the  frames  have  been  cleared  of 
early  vegetables,  &c.  Let  the  hot-beds  l>e  com- 
posed of  leaves  and  stable- litter  about  4  feet  deep. 
If  good  leaves  are  plentiful,  use  two  parts  of 
these  to  one  of  manure,  as  the  heat  will  then  be 
more  lasting.  On  these  beds  make  mounds  of  a 
compost  of  moderately  heavy  loam,  wood-ashes, 
and  a  little  bonemeal.     This  compost  ahould  he 


pressed  flrmly,  in  order  to  induce  short-jointed 
growths  in  the  plants.  Set  out  one  or  two- 
plants  under  each  "light"  in  the  frame  as  soon 
as  the  bottom-heat  has  declined  to  85°  or  90*.  If 
strong,  healthy  young  plants  are  not  then  ready 
sow  seeds  in  the  mounds.  Cover  the  pits  with 
mats  at  night  to  economise  the  heat.  Afford  a 
little  ventilation  early  in  the  day  when  the- 
weather  is  favourable.  Take  care  to  use  slightly 
warmed  water  when  syringing  or  watering  thfr 
plants. 

Tomatos, — The  first  trusses  of  fruit  having  set 
the  plants  may  be  treated  more  liberally  by 
afl'ording  them  appHcations  of  diluted  liquid- 
manure  from  the  farmyard,  also  an  occasionaL 
sprinkling  of  Clay's  Fertiliser.  From  the  pre.>ent 
time  onwards  the  plants  may  be  grown  in  any 
cool  pit  or  house,  provided  they  can  be  kept  from 
cold  and  wet.  Should  white-fly  make  its  appear- 
ance, fumigate  the  house  lightly  on  one  or  two- 
occasions.  Avoid  cultivating  Tomato-plants  in  a 
very  rich  compost  in  the  early  stages,  or  strong^ 
and  unfruitful  growths  will  follow. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN, 

By  W.  H.  Clarke,  Gardener  to  Sir  William  Plowden^ 
Aston  Rowant  House.  Oxon. 

Sirawherry  Plantations.  —  Hoe  the  siirface  of 
the  ground  between  the  rows  of  plants,  and 
remove  all  weeds.  Slugs  may  be  destroyed  by 
applying  a  dressing  of  freshly-slaked  lime  or  soot, 
repeating  the  application  after  a  time  if  neces- 
sary, and  before  the  beds  are  covered  with  litter. 
If  large  exhibition  fruits  are  required  a  dressing- 
of  potash  should  be  applied  immediately  the  flower 
trusses  appear,  following  this  with  another  appli- 
cation when  the  fruit  is  swelling.  Many  of  the 
artificial  manures  produce  luxuriance  of  foliage- 
only  ;  these  should  never  be  given.  Forced 
plants  that  have  already  fruited  and  which  are 
intended  for  planting  into  beds  for  fruiting  agaitt 
in  the  autumn,  should  be  hardened  off  in  a  cold 
frame,  where  they  may  remain  until  the  end  of 
the  present  month.  Many  growers  use  these 
early  forced  plants  for  planting  their  permanent 
beds,  but  a  later  batch  of  plants  not  so  weakened 
by  hard  forcing  is  preferable  and  stronger  for 
this  purpose.  If  the  ground  has  not  been  already 
prepared  for  planting  it  should  be  got  ready  at- 
once  by  subjecting  it  to  heavy  manuring  and 
trenching. 

Alpine  Strawberries  and  those  of  the  Hautbois- 
class  can  be  raised  from  seed  sown  now,  using- 
boxes  or  pans  for  the  purpose.  When  sown  the 
seeds  should  be  placed  in  a  moderately  warn* 
frame,  and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  sufficiently 
large  and  are  considered  hardy  enough,  "  prick  '" 
them  out  on  a  shady  border  in  the  open,  finally  plant- 
ing them  in  well-prepared  ground.  Plants  raised 
from  seeds  sown  last  autumn  will  now  be  ready  for- 
pricking-out  either  into  boxes  or  in  frames. 
These  when  large  enough  should  be  planted  in. 
their  permanent  quarters,  where  they  will  ripen 
fruits  this  season.  The  variety  St.  Antoine  de 
Padoue  should  receive  a  little  bone-meal,  which 
should  be  lightly  forked  into  the  siirface  soil 
between  the  rows.  Allow  but  a  small  number  of 
*'  runners  "  to  remain  on  each  plant ;  these  will 
root  and  develop  a  crop  of  fruit  this  autumn,  and 
be  useful  later  for  forming  new  plantations. 

Arrears  of  Work  should  be  made  good  without 
delay.  Late-planted  trees  are  best  left  xuipruned 
until  next  season.  All  wall  trees  should  be  nailed 
or  tied  as  the  case  may  be.  Old  -  established 
trees,  which  carried  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  last- 
year  and  which  are  now  showing  abundant 
blossoms,  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  copious, 
applications  of  liquid-manure-water  from  the 
farmyard,  or  of  diluted  soapsuds  from  the 
laundry.  The  latter  contain  a  large  amount  of 
potash.  Roots  growing  quite  near  a  wall,. 
especially  near  those  covered  with  a  wide  coping,, 
seldom  receive  too  much  water.  The  soU  between 
the  trees  should  be  lightly  forked,  and  all  parts 
of  the  fruit-garden  should  be  made  clean  and 
tidy.  Do  not  dig  or  plant  crops  at  a  distance  of 
less  than  3  feet  from  wall -trees,  and  allow  a- 
greater  distance  from  the  trees  if  the  ground  catt 
be  spared.  The  recent  gales  will  probably  hav& 
loosened  some  of  the  stakes  supporting  newly- 
planted  trees.  Make  these  firm,  and  see  that 
none  are  rubbing  the  bark  of  the  trees. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


■MnXDAY        .„„,,,-(  Birmingham   Mutual  Improve- 
jviu^LiAif,      APEIL], -J     ment  Society  Meet. 


!  Midland  Auricula,  and  Midland 
Daffodil    Society's     SIiow    at 
Birmingham  Botanic  Gardens 
(Royal  Botanic  Society's  Show, 
Regent's  Park. 
Glamorgan  Spring  Flower  Show. 
Darlington  Spring  Flower  Show. 
Croydon    and    District   Spring 
Flower  Show. 


BALES  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

MONDAY  NEXT— 

Hardy  Border  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  Liliunis, 
Stove  and  Greeuliouse  Plants,  &c.,  at  67  and  (38, 
Cheapside,  E.C.,  at  12  o'clock.— 440  cases  Japanese 
Liliums,  &c..  at  3,  by  Protheroe  tt  Morris. 

TUESDAY  NEXT— 

Orcliids  in  variety,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by 
Protlieroe  &  Morris,  at  12.30.- Twenty-two  acres  of 
Narcissus  and  3  acres  Herbaceous  Plants,  at  Ham- 
mond's Farm,  West  Horsley,  near  Guildford,  by 
Protheroe  ct  Morris,  at  I. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT— 

The  lieneHcial  interest  in  the  Lease  and  Goodwill 
of  tlie  Bedford  "  Nursery,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W., 
Raphael  v.  Anderson,  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse 
Yard,  E.C.,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Slade  (of  Messrs.  Protheroe 
&  Morris),  at  2  o'clock.— Palms,  Plants,  Roses, 
Hardy  Border  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  ttc,  at  67 
and  68,  .  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by  Protlieroe  &  Morris, 
at  12.— Azaleas,  Palms,  Roses,  Lilies,  Gladioli,  ttc, 
at  Stevens'  Rooms,  at  12..30. 
iFoT  farther  particutars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


Aterage  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
— 48'7% 
Actual  Tempekatuees  :— 

LonDos .—  Wednesday,  April  12  (6  p.m.):   Max.  61°; 
Min.  4-5°. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  l^onAon.— Thursday,  April  13 
(10  A.M.) :  Bar.,  2irit ;  Temp..  62°. 
Dull,  with  occasional  sunshine. 
FsovmcEs.— Wednesday,  April  12  (6  p.m.):  Max.  49% 
Penzance ;  Miu.  40°.  N.W.  of  Ireland. 


Oean    Hole. 


"  Horticultural  Tuesday  "  is 
a  severe  tax  upon  many  of  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  attend  the  numerous 
Committee  and  other  meetings  which  are 
held  on  that  day  in  the  new  Horticultural 
Hall  or  elsewhere.  The  whole  day  is  taken 
up  by  a  succession  of  Committees  from  early 
morning  till  evening,  and  even  later;  and  of 
these  gatherings  the  ordinary  visitor  is  usually 
quite  ignorant.  One  of  the  meetings  held 
on  Tuesday  last  demands  a  special  notice 
here  by  reason  of  its  object.  This  was  no 
other  than  the  discussion  of  a  proposal  by 
the  authorities  of  the  National  Kose  Society 
to  establish  in  connection  with  that  Society 
a  memorial  to  the  late  Dean  Hole,  who 
presided  over  its  destinies  from  its  inception 
till  his  death.  The  proposal  is  not  so  belated 
as  it  appears  to  be,  for  although  steps  were 
taken  immediately  to  commemorate  the 
late  Dean's  services,  it  was  soon  felt  that 
the  proposals  first  made  were  inadequate, 
and  that  a  larger  scheme  should  be 
put  forward  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Rose- 
loving  public  throughout  the  world.  As  the 
matter  is  still  in  the  committee  stage,  we 
forbear  from  entering  into  details  which 
may  hereafter  be  modified.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  Kev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  has  drafted 
a  scheme,  the  general  principles  of  which 
were  accepted  by  the  Committee,  and  of 
which  the  particulars  will  soon  be  made 
public.  The  scheme  is  catholic  in  its  scope. 
In  its  purview  are  included,  with  one 
important  exception,  everything  or  any- 
thing with  which  the  Eose-grower  is  likely 
to  be  concerned.  The  exception  is  that 
whatever  prize  or  prizes  be  awarded,  they 
shall  not  be  adjudged  to  any  ordinarj' 
flower-show  exhibit.  The  desire  is  to  lilt 
the  Hole  memorial  to  a  higher  plane  than 
that  of  the  exhibition-table. 

Dean  Hole'.s  Book-  of  the  Hose  is,  after 
all,  his  best  memorial,  and  we,  in  formu- 
lating our  scheme,   shall   do   well   to  bear 


in  mind  the  broad,  human  sympathies 
which  have  caused  that  book  to  be  the 
delight  and  companion  of  thousands  of 
people  who  never  visit  a  Rose  show,  and 
never  read  a  gardening  book  of  the  oidinaiy 
character.  An  appeal  will  shortly  be  made 
to  the  rosarians  of  the  world,  and  we  doubt 
not  that  a  suitable  response  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

Pelargonium  "Clorinda,"  which  forms  the 
subject  of  our  Supplementary  Illustration  in  this 
issue,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  February  28,  when  it  attracted  considerable 
attention,  and  was  generally  regarded  as  an 
acquisition  among  useful  garden  plants.  The 
plant,  which  belongs  to  the  sweet-scented-leaved 
section,  will  flower  the  whole  year  round,  and  is 
as  valuable  for  planting  in  the  borders  and 
beds  in  summer-time  as  it  is  for  decorative  pur- 
poses in  the  conservatory  during  the  winter. 
The  variety  was  raised  by  our  old  correspon- 
dent Dr.  BoNAviA,  of  Worthing,  who  kindly 
sends  us  the  following  note  regarding  it : — 
"  I  began  by  pollinating  the  flowers  of  several 
Cape  Pelargoniums  with  different  pollens,  and 
carefully  ticketed  every  flower  so  pollinated  with 
the  names  of  the  parents,  but  I  did  not  obtain 
a  single  result.  I  grew  tired  of  thus  ticketing, 
and  commenced  to  hyltridise  without  making  any 
record.  As  a  result  I  found  a  single  seed  on 
Pelargonium  quercifolium  which  resulted  in  this 
pretty  variety  "  Clorinda  " ;  so  that  the  mother  is 
P.  quercifolium,  but  the  father  is  not  known. 
I  was  at  the  time  using  pollen  of  some  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  but  nothing  is  certain  as  to  the 
pollen  parent.  "  Clorinda  "  is  an  Italian  woman's 
name.  This  new  Pelargonium  has  one  interest- 
ing feature  in  that  the  flower  umbels  all  open  at 
the  same  time,  and  remain  in  good  condition  for 
a  fortnight  or  more,  but  when  cut  and  placed  in 
water  the  petals  begin  to  drop  off  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  is  a  fine  trader  and  a  magnificent 
bloomer.  E.  Bonavia." 

The    Royal    Horticultural    Society.— 

We  regretted  to  observe  among  the  exhibits  at  the 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday  last,  one 
completely  out  of  character  with  a  horticultural 
display,  and  though  in  itself  unobjectionable  yet 
highly  incongruous.  Such  exhibits  if  permitted 
will  decidedly  vulgarise,  lower  the  tone  of  the 
exhibitions,  and  disgust  the  legitimate  exhibitors, 
as  was,  indeed,  the  case,  as  we  have  reason  to  know. 

Botanical  Magazine.— The  plants  figured 
in  the  April  number  are ; — 

Catasetuvi  Christyanum,  t.  8007  ;  Reichenbach, 
in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1882,  i.,  588;  1895,  ii., 
pp.  617,  018,  fig.  104. 

Derris  albo-ruhra,  Hemsley,  sp.  nov.,  t.  8008. — 
An  evergreen  climber  from  China,  belonging  to 
the  LeguminosfE.  The  leaves  are  unequally 
pinnate,  with  glabrous,  oblong  leaflets  and  long, 
axillary,  drooping,  many-flowered  panicles.  The 
short,  cup-like  calyx  is  of  a  red  colour;  the  pea- 
shaped,  fragrant  corollas  white,  5  to  6  lines  long. 
It  flowered  profusely  in  the  Palm-house  at  Eew. 
D.  Hancei  is  also  described  by  the  same  author 
tinder  this  heading. 

Burhidgea  schizostyla^  t.  8009 ;  Hackett  in 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1904,  ii.,  301. 

Cotoneaster  rotundifolia,  Wallich,  t.  SOIO. — 
Remarkable  for  its  large,  pear-shaped,  pendulous, 
scarlet  pomes.  It  is  spoken  of  as  specially 
desirable  for  winter  decoration,  as  at  Kew  the 
"berries  "  survived  the  severe  frosts  and  destruc- 
tive fogs  of  the  last  season. 

Pinanga  maculata,  Porte,  t.  8011.  —  A  low- 
growing  (3;  feet)  Palm,  with  tufted,  slender, 
erect,  jointed  stems,  bearing  sheathing  leaves 
near  the  top ;  each  leaf  oblong,  deeply  two-lobed 


to  beyond  the  middle,  light  green  marked  with 
darker  spots  of  the  same  colour.  The  small, 
reddish,  globular  flowers  are  thinly  arranged 
on  long,  slender  drooping  spikes.     Kew. 

MONSTERA  DELICIOSA  :    AN  OFFER. — Our  old 

and  valued  correspondent.  Sir  Charles  Strick- 
land, writes  that  having  a  very  large  plant  of 
this  noble  and  edible  fruited  Aroid,  for  which  no 
room  can  be  spared,  he  would  be  glad  to  present 
portions  of  the  plant  to  any  of  our  readers  who 
may  desire  to  cidtivate  it.  Sir  Chas.  Strick- 
land's address  is  Hildenley,  Malton. 

"CASSELL'S  Popular  Gardening."— Two 
volumes  of  this  publication  are  awaiting  our 
notice.  During  its  appearance  as  a  periodical 
we  have  previously  mentioned  this  "  illustrated 
cultural  guide  for  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners,*'  to  whom  it  should  prove  exceed- 
ingly useful.  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright  is  its 
Editor,  and  the  letterpress  is  enlivened  with 
coloured  plates  and  many  other  illustrations.  The 
publishers  are  Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London, 
Paris,  New  York,  and  Melbourne,  who  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  way  in  which  the  work  has 
been  brought  to  a  completion. 

The  Fruit  Industry. — The  Departmental 
Committee  appointed  by  Lord  Onslow  to  enquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  Fruit  Industry  of  Great 
Britain  held  sittings  on  the  5th  and  6th  inst. 
The  Committee  had  again  under  their  considera- 
tion the  draft  report  prepared  by  the  Chairman. 

Apples  from  the  Cape.— We  have  received 
samples  of  Apples  of  high  quality  and  in  perfect 
condition,  though  lacking  in  colour.  The  Apples, 
so  far  as  we  can  tell,  appear  to  be  different  from 
any  grown  here.  The  average  weight  was 
between  11  and  12  oz.,  the  flesh  firm  and  of  good 
flavour.  If  our  Cape  friends  can  send  us  Apples 
as  good  as  these  at  the  period  when  our  own  are 
practically  over,  they  will  be  able  to  do  good 
business  in  the  market,  for  the  samples  sent  were 
not  only  better,  for  the  season,  than  our  own,  but 
are  equal  to  the  American  and  Canadian  Apples 
in  keeping  qualities. 

"ScHLiCH'S  Manual  of  Forestry." — We 

note  the  issue  (by  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnbw  Sc 
Co.,  Ltd.,  10,  Bouverie  Street),  of  a  third  revised 
edition  of  Schlich's  Manual  of  Forestry,  Vol.  III., 
"(Forest  Management."  Several  additions  have 
been  made  by  the  author,  and  these  are  duly 
explained  by  him  in  his  preface.  This  is  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject,  and  well  worth  the 
most  careful  study  by  the  trained  student. 

Application  of  Scientific  Methods  to 
Practice. — We  hear  so  much  of  the  activity 
of  our  American  cousins  as  compared  with  our 
own  inertness  that  it  comes  as  a  surprise  to  read 
the  following  extract  from  the  Louisiana  Planter — 
"We  are  sometimes  disposed  to  think  that  our 
British  West  Indian  confrires  are  a  little  slow  in 
their  sugar  methods,  and  yet  investigations  have 
always  shown  that  for  decades  the  sugar  planters 
of  Barbados  led  the  world  so  far  as  excellence  in 
cane-cvdture  was  concerned ;  and  the  sugar 
planters  of  British  Giuana  led  the  world  so  far  as 
excellence  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  was 
concerned.  If  we  are  to  maintain  our  leadership 
in  the  cane  sugar  industry,  so  far  as  its  advance- 
ment along  scientific  lines  is  concerned,  we  shall 
need  to  be  especially  enterprising  in  the  matter  of 
our  experimentation  and  ascertainment  of  the 
merits  of  seedling  canes."  The  West  Indies  are 
under  a  great  obligation  to  Sir  Daniel  Morris 
for  his  successful  efforts  to  apply  scientific 
principles  to  practical  work. 

The  "  Eckford  "  Testimonial— We  are 
informed  that  upwards  of  2M  shillings  have 
been  received.  Further  donations  are  requested, 
and  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Wright,  32,  Uault 
Eoad,  Wandsworth. 
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Grafted  and  Ungrafied  Vines.— There 
^re  considerable  difEerences,  according  to  M. 
•CtTRTEL,  in  the  Comptes  Hendus,  September  12, 
1904,  between  the  fruits  of  grafted  and  of  un- 
grafted  Vines,  The  bunches  of  a  grafted  Vine 
are  larger,  have  more  berries  with  less  thick  and 
less  defined  skins;  the  seeds  are  less  numerous 
*bat  larger.  The  more  abundant  juice  is  usually 
both  more  acid  and  more  sugary  ;  less  rich  in 
phosphates,  more  charged  with  nitrogenous 
■matters,  with  less  tannin  and  less  deep  colour ; 
ithe  colouring  is  also  less  stable. 

Lettuce. — In  America  it  is  computed  that 
there  are  more  than  300  varietal  names,  repre- 
'Senting  about  100  distinct  varieties.  Five  hundred 
acres  are  annually  planted  in  California  alone 
for  seed.  Mr.  Tract,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  published  a  valuable  monograph 
of  the  Lettuces  grown  in  America.  The  varieties 
.are  classed  under  the  heads  of  1,  Cos  ;  2,  Buttery ; 
3,  Crisp.  Further  subdivisions  are  made  accord- 
ing as  the  leaves  are  "self-closing"  or  "open," 
""cabbage-heading,"  and  "bunching,"  and  also 
■according  to  size,  period  of  maturity,  habit, 
shape  and  colour  of  the  individual  leaves, 
colour  of  the  seeds,  conformation  of  the  seedling 
/plants,  &G.  Lists  are  given  of  particular  varieties 
■suited  to  different  conditions  and  requirements. 
Analytical  tables  are  given  to  facilitate  the 
recognition  of  the  varieties,  followed  by  a  detailed 
■description  of  each  admitted  variety,  with  its 
synonyms ;  these  descriptions  are  arranged 
alphabetically.  A  list  of  names,  also  in  alpha- 
betical sequence,  is  given.  No  fewer  than  twenty- 
■seven  plates  are  added,  each  devoted  to  the  illus- 
tration of  from  two  to  five  varieties.  The  Bulletin 
affords  a  good  example  of  the  scientific  method 
*w'th  which  our  American  cousins  are  treating  all 
matters  relating  to  commercial  horticulture  and 
.agriculture.  Application  for  copies  should  be 
xuade  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Looking  Back.— The  death  of  Mr.  "William 
Paul,  writes  Mr.  R.  Dean,  recalls  the  fact 
"that  he  was  the  sole  surviving  member  of  the 
large  Committee  of  the  National  Floricultural 
Society,  '.which  was  founded  in  1851,  and  which 
remained  in  existence  until  1858,  when  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Floral  Committee  by  the  Eoyal  Horti- 
cultural Society  rendered  the  existence  of  the 
National  Society  unnecessary.  Mr.  Paul  was  a 
member  of  the  first  Floral  Committee  of  the 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  of  which  Mr.  J. 
Jackson  Blandt  was  chairman ;  and  of  the 
thirty-four  gentlemen  forming  that  Committee 
the  only  survivors  are  the  Eev.  H.  H.  D'Ombkain, 
Dr.  Masters,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch.  Mr.  Paul 
■was  one  of  the  twenty-one  original  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  International 
Horticultural  Exhibition  and  Botanical  Congress 
held  at  South  Kensington  in  1866,  afterwards 
supplemented  by  the  addition  of  Mr.  Charles 
Lee  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch.  Of  that  body  only 
Mr.  Edward  Easton,  Dr.  Mastee.s,  and  Mr.  H.  J. 
Teitch  survive,  with  Mr.  Eichard  Dean,  the 
.assistant-secretary ;  and  they  all  appear  in  the 
photograph  of  the  Executive  Committee  which 
"was  taken  by  Mr.  Veenon  Heath,  In  the  middle 
■of  the  last  century,  at  the  old  nurseries  at  Ches- 
hunt,  the  Hollyhock  was  largely  grown,  and 
new  varieties  were  raised  ;  while  the  Eose  was 
•extensively  cultivated  and  new  varieties  produced. 
il  can  recall,  too,  says  Mr.  Dean,  "  the  sharp 
•competitions  with  Hyacinths  and  single  Tulips 
in  pots,  forty  to  fifty  years  ago,  between  Mr. 
W.  Paul  and  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son. 
Hyacinths  ivere  grown  in  those  days.  One 
rarely  if  ever  sees  them  now  with  the  fine 
■development  of  that  remote  period." 

International  Congress  of  Horticul- 
ture at  Li^GE.— We  are  informed  that  an 
anternational    meeting    for     the     discussion     of 


matters  of  interest  to  horticulturists,  both 
practical  and  scientific,  will  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Horticultural 
Societies  of  Belgium  at  Liege,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Exhibition,  May  8,  9,  and  10,  1905.  Those 
wishing  to  take  part  in  same  may  obtain  full 
particulars  from  the  Secretary,  Mons.  Chas. 
Gonthiee,  101,  Eue  de  Statte,  Huy,  Belgium. 

Oversea  Supplies  i  March.— The  Board  of 

Trade  Returns  for  the  past  month  are  again  of  a 
favourable  natu  re.  There  is  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  imports  as  well  as  in  volume,  but  a 
"  boom  "  in  exports.  The  situation  is  as  follows  ; — 
Imports  for  March,  iE48,0S3,312 ;  for  the  same 
period  last  year,  ^£48,692,2/5 :  difference  (increase), 
£291,037.  The  exports  for  the  past  month  are 
valued  at  ^628,070,823 ;  for  the  corresponding 
period  last  year,  £24,251,796— a  difference  of 
£3,819,027.  Coming  to  the  summary  table  of 
classified  vegetable  imports,  we  have  the  following 
totals : — 


Imports  :  Descrip- 
tion OF  Produce. 

190-1. 

1905. 

Diererence. 

Class  I.  —  Cereals, 
and    other     field 
crops   —    Wheat, 
Barley,  Oats,  &c. 

£ 

6,3.52,3.53 

e 

6,846,996 

■f494,637 

Class  II.— .Ul  other 
food     cultures  — 
Tea,  Coft'ee,  Fruit. 
Ac 

4,813,1S6 

4,322,028 

-491,1.58 

Class  III. -Used  in 
manufactures     — 
clothing,     house- 
hold goods,  &c.... 

6,305,760 

5,700,915 

—604,845 

Class  IV.  -  Miscel- 
laneous —  includ- 
ing seeds,  flowers, 
&c 

1,937,245 

1,924,665 

-12,580 

Values  of  Produce... 

19,408,.5.50 

18,794,604 

-613,946 

In  connection  with  Class  II.  we  have  some  items 
affecting  Truffle  cultivation,  pointing  to  an 
increased  oversea  trade  in  this  esculent.  The 
Consul-Genera  1  at  Naples  informs  us  that  two 
Italian  botanists  (Prof.  Mattei  and  Dr.  Serra) 
have  patented  a  mycelium  which  is  to  make  the 
growing  of  Truffles  an  easy  achievement  and 
profitable.  In  cut  flowers  we  have  to  note 
an  increase  of  £3,377  in  value,  the  figures  for 
March  being  £50,637  against  £47,260  for  March, 
1904.  The  infiux  of  fruit  from  the  Antipodes  at 
the  present  season  adds  interest  to  our  table  of 
imports  for  March,  as  follows ; — 


Imports- March. 

1904. 

1905. 

Difference. 

Fruits,  raw- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Apples  

238,826 

166,666 

-82,160 

Apricots  and  Peaches 

745 

491 

—254 

Bananas          

98,128 

101,007 

-1-2,879 

Grapes  

3,791 

4,979 

-H,I88 

Lemons 

32,593 

31,464 

—1,129 

Nuts— Almonds 

31,243 

30,069 

—1,184 

Others  used  as  fruit 

42,.552 

51,996 

■f9,444 

Oranges 

304,273 

385.689 

■f81,4I6 

Pears      

2,659 

1,254 

—1,406 

Plums    

1,468 

1,130 

—338 

Unenumerated 

8,265 

9,606 

4-1,241 

Vegetables.  raw- 

Onions  bush. 

1(0,112 

85,286 

—14,826 

Potatos cwt. 

250,7.50 

1  27,257 

—223,493 

Tomatos          

76,079 

102,745 

-f  26,666 

Unenumerated      ,, 

53,789 

48,926 

-4.863 

Totals       ... 

1,246,273 

1,038,456 

—206,818 

The  arrivals  of  fruit  from  the  Cape  during  the 
past  month,  as  forwarded  to  us  by  the  Union 
Castle  Steamship  Company,  are  as  follows : — 
Plums,  2,913  cases;  Pears,  2,098;  Grapes,  4,224; 
Nectarines,  427 ;  Peaches,  402 ;  Tomatos,  14 ; 
Pineapples,  5;  Apples,  61;  Melons,  8;  and 
Apricots,  1  case — a  total  of  10,183  packages.  Of 
Raisins  and  Currants  imported  last  month  the 
record  is  £40,798 — a  gain  of  £24,854  over  the 
same  period  last  year. 


Forests,  Wild  and  Cultivated.  —  Dr. 
Henry,  who  was  unable  to  see  a  proof  of  our  report 
of  his  lecture  at  the  Horticultural  Club,  published 
on  p.  221,  writes  us  as  follows  : — "  Tropical  trees 
are  characterised  by  slight  branching,  which  is 
only  carried  out  to  the  second  or  third  order.  Tem- 
perate trees,  on  the  contrary,  branch  to  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  order, and  show  delicate  sprays 
and  thin  terminal  twigs,  in  great  contrast  to  the 
coarse  terminal  twigs  of  many  tropical  trees.  The 
exact  height  of  the  Quercus  Ilex  mentioned  is 
86  feet.  The  Pinus  insignis  referred  to  is  95  feet 
high,  with  a  girth  of  stem  of  1 1  feet  4  inches. 
The  biggest  specimen  of  Hornbeam  occurs  in  Co. 
Kerry.  In  describing  French  forestry,  '  bush  ' 
stage  is  not  the  correct  term,  '  thicket '  stage  is 
better,  referring  to  the  period  when  young  trees 
are  growing  thickly  together,  and  have  not  begun 
to  '  clean  '  their  stems.  The  paragraph  regarding 
my  criticism  on  forestry  in  this  country  and 
picturesque  old  Oaks  conveys  a  wrong  impression 
of  what  I  intended  to  say.  I  advocated  planting 
in  large  masses,  not  in  thin  belts,  and  attention 
to  the  forest  soil,  and  I  did  not  consider  decaying 
and  diseased  old  trees,  with  which  there  were  no 
historical  associations,  picturesque  in  the  least. 
Many  old  Oaks  in  sound  condition  are  very 
picturesque." 

Seedsman  as  High  Sheriff.— Many  of  our 
readers  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Edward  Webb,  of  the  firm  of  Edward  Webb  & 
Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  has  been  appointed 
High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Worcester. 

"Garden-Colour." — We  have  received  from 
Messrs.  Dent  &  Co.  a  copy  of  a  work  under  this 
title,  consisting  of  water-colour  sketches  by  Miss 
Margaret  Waterfield,  with  descriptive  notes 
by  Mrs.  C.  W.  Eaele,  E.  V.  B.,  Eose  Kingslet, 
and  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  etc.,  etc.,  the  "  etc., 
etc.  "  including  an  article  on  "  Eose  Culture  "  by 
Mr.  Mount.  We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  adverting  to  this  interesting  volume.  The 
price  of  the  hook  is  21s. 

Spring    Flowers  at    Belvoir  Castle.— 

Our  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  informs 
us  that  the  recent  cold  weather  will  delay  some 
of  the  spring  fiowers  considerably,  but  has  done 
them  no  serious  injury.  Hyacinths,  Polyanthus, 
Aubrietias  in  variety,  Arabis,  and  many  others 
are  commencing  to  bloom.  The  best  time  to  see 
the  full  display  will  be  during  the  last  week  of 
April  and  the  first  week  in  May.  We  may  add 
that  the  flower  gardens  are  open  to  the  public 
daily  without  charge. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED.— TraMaclions  and  Pro- 
ccediiKf.^  nf  the  lintanical  s<ci''ty  of  Edinburgh.  Session 
6.S.  Contents;  Drosera  bulbigena  from  W.  Australia, 
by  Dr.  Morri.^on.  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Batony  of 
Captain  Dowding's  Colombian  Expedition,  by  T. 
Sprague.  Bolaoical  Visit  to  tlio  Balearic  Islands,  by 
J.  Wliite.  Origin  of  Lenticels  (with  illustration),  by 
J.  A.  Terras.  Notes  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Edinburgh.  February.— 7//.s'("ri/  c/  (lie  (Surden  and  Prin- 
cipal (Jnrilencr ;  Science  and  Praclice  of  Ilorlicullure. 
Fanner's  Ilandbnok,  by  Tl.omas  Jamiesou,  Director  of 
the  Aberdeenshire  .Agricultural  Research  .'Association. 
A  record,  fully  illusirated.  of  Experiments  ard  Obser- 
vations made  by  the  .AsEocLation  from  1875  to  l;i03.  The 
conclusions,  carefully  sought  and  fully  verihcd.  seem 
justly  entitled  to  cmmand  the  ooulidence  of  farmers 
;ind  to  prove  of  valuable  assistance  to  them.— From 
Cambridge  University  Department  of  Agrio\ilture, 
Farmers'  Bulletin.  No.  3  :  'flic  Potato  Ci-iij).  Report  on 
Experiments  conducted  at  Burgoy no's  (Univcrity)  Farm 
in  lii03  and  i'Mii.  The  best  of  tlio  newer  main  crops  was 
Dobbic's  Factor,  the  best  uewsecond  early  was  Findlay's 
Royal  Kidney,  the  Potatos  most  disease-resisting 
were  Sutton's  Discovery  and  Findlay's  Evergood.  The 
value  of  a  cliange  of  seed  must  depend  on  the  condi- 
tions of  growth  of  ttie  particular  sets,  and  no  general 
condusionsaro  attempted.— From  thesame  University  : 
TIte  Imiiroreuient  of  iVr.r  I'aslarcs.  Report  on  an  experi- 
ment at  Cransley.  Northamptonshire,  1901  3.  liasic 
slag  proved  valuable  as  favouring  the  growth  of 
Clover.  "  When  tlie  farmer  l)cgins  improving  his  laud 
he  musi  thiul;  only  of  the  Clovers,  and  the  whole  plan 
of  manuring  must  be  designed  to  encourage  them.- 
Also  from  Cambridge  :  /,V;i..r( ..«  Eriieriaienls  cnrried  out 
at  lirainfonl  and  Sojrniundliam  !»/ the  Pa.^l  Sii,(lolk  J'^duca- 
lion  Coh}millee.  Tlie  experiments  dealt  wilh  soil  im- 
provcme.it  and  management  of  pastures.— From  the 
County  Council  for  Hie  County  Palatine  of  Laucastcr, 
Education  Commfttce.  Agricultural  Department  : 
All    Experiment   on   ilnnaring    Potatos   and  on    Jtantint/ 
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Potaios  at  Different  Distances  apart.  In  the  latler 
trials  it  was  luiind  that  for  lar;;e,  free  ■  growing  and 
late  varieties  of  Potatos  the  best  distance  apart  for 
planting  the  seed  was  from  18  to  24  indies.— Technical 
Instruction  under  tlie  Worcestershire  County  Council : 
Reports  of  the  Experimentnl  Garden,  Droitwich,  and  ifie 
C(nvntij Inslrnciifiii  Gardens  Jor  WifA.—Iiirdl^oies  and  News, 
April.— From  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  West  Indies  :  ^ccdiinci  and  oilier  Canex  in  the  Lee- 
ward Islands.-  The  Queaisland  AorieuUaral  Journal, 
February.  Coutents :  Grafiiug  tiie  Maugo,  by  D. 
O'Connor;  Contributions  to  tlie  Flora  of  Queensland, 
F.  M.  Bailey;  General  Notes  on  Stock.  &c.~The  Agii- 
ctdtural  Gazette  of  Neiv  South  'iValcs,  February.  Con- 
tents:  Myall  Creek  Estate.  Information  for  Persons 
desirous  of  obtaining  Laud.  Orchard,  Dairy  and 
Stock  Notes,  &c-—Thc  AorieuUural  Journal  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  March.  Cnnlents  :  Kxl  ra- 
tropical  Forestry  (illustraied).  by  D.  E.  Hutchins ; 
Irrigation  in  tlie  N.W,.  Destruction  of  Locusts,  by  C.  W. 
MaUy  ;  Salt  Buslie?.  (illustrated),  by  Dr.  Nobbs—Auhnal 
Report  of  the  Seeretanj  jor  AfjrictiUure,  Nova  Scotia,  it  4. 
The  season  was  not  tjeuerall.v  favourable  for  crops.  The 
growth  of  agricultural  societies  and  of  their  work  was 
marvellous.  The  unfavourable  seai^on  has  not  discou- 
raged growers  as  it  ^ucceeded  several  more  prosperous 
years— TZ/f  Indian  Forci^ter,  January.  Contents:  Forests 
of  Eucalyptus  margiuata.  by  Dr.  Deils  :  Lumber  Indus- 
try of  Lake  Iluroi),  by  Col.  G.  F.  Pearson;  Madras 
Forest  Members' Tour  iu  AnaLtapur:  also,  on  ateparate 
leaflet.  Water  yielding  Plants  found  in  the  Thana 
Forests,  by  G.  M.  Kyau.  —  The  History  and  Culture  of 
Grafted  Roses  for  Forcinn,  by  Alexander  Montgomery. 
Reprinted  from  the  Florists'  Review  (Chicago).— Col- 
lege of  Agricultuie  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. University  of  Cahfornia:  Commercial  Ferti- 
tiur.i.  by  George  Kohens.  —  From  the  Librairie 
Horticole,  Rue  de  Greuelle.  84  bis.  Paris,  come  the 
following  useful  pamphlets;  Les  PcupUers,  Especes, 
multiplication,  culture,  exposition,  maladies,  venles. 
usages,  par  J.  Beaumont.— Xes  Plantes  Altnwniaires 
Indigenes,  par  Georges  Gil^ault ;  and  Les  Plantes 
M^dicinales  Indigenes  tear  ulilisation  dojis  la  mt'dicinc 
populaire,  par  G.  Gibauit  et  J.  Bouyssous.— Lfs  (Eillcis. 
citlttire  dcs  CEil'cts  a  la  grand  fleur,  par  S.  Mottet  (2nd 
edition).  —  L'Orncmentation  Fin-ale  dcR  Jardins,  par 
Albert  Maumen6.  Revue  descriptive  et  analytique  de 
rOrnementation  eslivale  des  Jardins  publics  de  Paris, 
en  1904,  &Q:  Avec  65  figures.  —  Flore  Descriptive  et 
Hlustr<:c  de  la  France,  par  I'Abb^  H.  Coste.  Tome  3me., 
Fasc,  3,  avec  figures  ;Jlo9-  3343. -ic  Chnjiyanlhfme.  March. 
Contents :  Notes  on  new  Clirysanthemums,  List  of 
varieties  cultivated  in  Fra  nee  during  1905  (con  tinued).<Sl:c. 
—  Queen  rearing  in  England,  and  Notes  on  a  Scent- producing 
Organ  in  the  Worker  Bee  :  the  lion*y-Pees  of  India  anil 
Fneniie.^  of  the  /'rrs  in  South  Africa.  By  F.  W^  Siaden.  A 
useful  illustrated  pamj  liiet  by  a  well  known  authority, 
—Agrirnl'nnd  FuUetin  of  the  SI  rails  and  Fcderatfid  Mala  t/ 
States.  January.  Edited  by  H.  N.  Ridley.  Contents: 
Planting  Para  Rubber  in  Johore,  R.  W.  Burgess; 
Mangrove  Swamps  in  the  Federated  States.  H.  Fur- 
nival  1 ;  Casuarlna  f quisetifolia,  its  Cultivation  and 
Treatment,  R.  D.  Hi  ds  >n,  &c  —Proceedings  of  the  Agri- 
fforticidlnral  Society  of  Madras,  October  to  December, 
1904.  Contents  :  Agave  Poling,  Agave  Fibre  Experi- 
ments. &c.— Report  of  the  Conservator  of  Forests,  N  ilal, 
January  1903  to  June  1904.  The  work  done  includes  the 
entire  reconstruction  of  the  Forest  Service.  Demarca- 
tion of  15,904  acres  of  best  forests,  and  inspection  of 
most  of  the  forfsts.  nursery  work,  construction  of 
arboretum,  &c—Iiulletin  du  Jardin  Imperial  Botanique  de 
St.  Pctersbovrg,  Tome  V.,  Livraison  l.  Contents: 
Lettres  de  Voyage.  M.  B.  FedtbChenko  ;  Frage  ties 
Polyraorpliismus  von  Evernia  furfuracea,  M,  Eleukin; 
Nouvelles  especes  de  la  flore  du  Turkestan.  M.  Fedt- 
schenko.  —  From  the  Ct-ntral  Experimental  Farm, 
Ottawa.  Canada  :  Reni'ti  oJ  ti  incd  in  1904  frem  Trim  Plots 
of  Grain,  Fodder  Co,n,  F.dd  hoots,  and  Pot'dos,  by 
William  Saunders  anu  C.  E.  oaunders  (Bulletin  No.  48). 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  respo^isihlc  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  Correspondents. } 

"THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY."— The  remarksof  a  "  AFellow" 
in  your  issue  of  March  4  in  my  opinion  demand 
an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  other  side,  as  I 
cannot  help  thinking;  that  they  are  dictated  from 
a  very  narrow  point  of  view.  If  it  were  trne 
that  not  one  Fellow  in  a  thousand  is  able  to  read 
the  Journal  through,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
immense  majority  implied.  I  venture  to  think  that 
the  assumption  that  only  ei^ht  or  nine  Fellows  in 
all,  for  that  is  the  logical  deduction,  not  only 
study  it  thoroughly,  but  appreciate  it  greatly,  is 
a  gross  reflection  upon  the  body  generally.  The 
Journal  represents  as  far  as  practicable  a  record 
both  of  "  up-to-date  "  horticultural  knowledge 
and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  and  its 
Committees,  hence  it  is  bound  to  deal  with  many 
branches,  and  every  specialist  is  entitled  to  expect 
to  find  his  particular  cult  represented,  not  merely 
in  a  condensed  form,  but  in  extenso  with  full 
detaUs.  This  need  being  met,  it  of  course  results 
that  outsiders,  so  to  speak,  that  is.  Fellows 
without  any  special  cult  of  their  own,  may  find 
much  of  the  matter  uninteresting,  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  Journal  should  be  brought 
down  to  their  level.  It  can  only  be  such  who 
object  to  the  Journal  on  the  score  of  its  bulk, 
while  I  am  sure  there  are  very  many  of  the  other 


class  who  hold  entirely  opposite  views,  and 
regard  it  as  a  rich  mine  of  information  of  the 
right  kind  throughout,  and  consequently  recog- 
nise with  gratitude  the  immense  amount  of 
labour  and  pains  devoted  to  its  publication  by 
its  editor,  the  Kev.  W.  Wilks.  It  is  not  usual 
to  complain  of  getting  too  much  for  one's  money, 
but  this  is  practically  what  "  A  Fellow "  does, 
and  I  am  glad  that  I  am  not  the  only  one  to 
enter  a  protest  against  his  views  as  expressed, 
since  if  they  were  adopted  I  and  many  others 
would  be  much  the  poorer.  The  cost  of  the 
recent  issue  was  naturally  increased  by  its  special 
character  as  a  centennial  record,  as  well  as  one 
of  nearly  a  year's  work  ;  it  is  absurd  to  multiply 
this  by  three  to  estimate  the  cost  of  three 
ordinary  issues  dealing  with  shorter  periods. 
Neither  does  it  follow  at  all  that  the  .£1,200 
mentioned  in  the  balance-sheet  relates  to  this 
issue  alone.  The  only  point  in  which  I  agree  to 
some  extent  with  "  A  Fellow  "  is  with  regard  to 
the  uncut  issue.  Many,  I  think,  in  these  busy 
days  would  prefer  a  cut  one,  but  as  the  bibliophile 
differs  from  this  view  for  cesthetic  reasons, 
perhaps  it  might  be  possible  to  meet  both  views 
by  issue  of  cut  (guillotined)  copies  to  such 
Fellows  as  expressed  a  desire  for  such  to  the 
Secretary.  Chas.  T.  Druery,  V.M.H.,  F.L.S. 
[When  some  time  since  we  took  the  opinion  of 
our  subscribers  on  the  question  of  whether  our  own 
pages  should  be  issued  "cut"  or  "  uncut,"  an  over- 
whelming majority  expressed  their  opinions  in 
favour  of  the  "guillotine,"  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  greatly  superior  appearance  of  the  uncut 
copies.  Ed.] 

ARRANGEMENTS  AT  THE  ROYAL  HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. — In  the  case  of  the  Hon.  J.  H. 
Turner's  lecture  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticutural  Society  I  think  some  of  the  audience 
did  not  show  the  respect  to  the  lecturer  that  he 
deserved  for  so  interesting  a  lecture  and  the 
lantern-slides  he  exhibited.  Almost  before  he  had 
finished  there  was  a  quite  a  stampede  to  get  oiit. 
I  think  the  Chairman  should  have  inquired  if  any- 
one wanted  to  ask  any  .questions,  before  moving  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer.  Would  it  not  be 
advisable  to  have  more  lights  on  the  stairs  from 
the  lecture-room  and  the  lower  regions,  which  were 
quite  in  darkness  at  3  p.m.?  John  CarvHe,F.R.H.S. 
[Thf  publication  of  this  letter  has  been  unavoid- 
ably delayed,  but  it  is  still  applicable.  It  would 
be  an  improvement  if  the  lecture  table  were  placed 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room.  Those  who  wish 
to  leave  could  then  do  so  without  disturbing  the 
lecturer.  Ed.] 

ANTI-DRIP  APPLIANCES. — We  have  been  greatly 
interested  in  this  correspondence,  and  are  surprised 
that  so  many  gardeners  adopt  a  construction  that 
gives  them  so  much  trouble.  The  anti-drip  bar 
adopted  in  all  our  constructions,  and  referred  to 
by  more  than  one  of  your  correspondents,  over- 
comes the  disadvantages  and  inconvenience 
caused  by  drip.  We  agree  that  its  application  to 
existing  houses  is  a  difficult  matter,  but  we 
cannot  understand  why  so  many  seem  to  prefer 
patching- up  a  defective  rafter  than  the  adoption  of 
the  right  system  in  the  first  instance  ;  a  good 
article  at  the  outset  is  the  cheapest  in  the  long 
run.  Foster  ^  Pearson,  Beeston,  Notts. 

MANURE  FOR  PEACH-TREES.— I  read  with 
much  interest  Mr.  C.  W.  Muir'a  answer  to  "A 
Reader"  on  p.  202.  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr. 
Muir  in  applying  manure-water  to  Peach-trees  all 
the  year  round.  Peach-trees  certainly  require  a 
period  of  rest,  and  the  roots  are  not  so  active  in 
winter  as  many  gardeners  maintain.  During  the 
winter  months  many  Peach-borders  are  made 
sour  and  sodden  and  their  value  destroyed  for  the 
coming  season  by  applying  manure-water  when 
there  is  not  enough  root  action  to  absorb  the 
same.  When  the  tree  is  in  full  growth  I  should 
even  then  be  careful  when  applying  manure- 
water,  and  would  make  a  close  examination 
of  this  or  that  particular  tree,  and  apply  the 
manure-water  as  my  observation  would  direct. 
I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  value  of  manure- 
water  ;  but  I  fear  there  is  much  harm  done  in 
many  cases  by  want  of  discretion  when  the 
liquid  is  applied.  It  is  a  common  thing  in  many 
gardens  to  have  set  days  for  feeding  Peach- 
houses  and  Vineries.  In  the  case  of  a  large 
Peach-house,  where  there  are  many  trees  and  also 


many  varieties,  the  observant  gardener  will  see- 
the necessity  of  rising  his  discretion  wheU' 
applying  the  stimulant.  Would  Mr.  Muir  apply 
manure-water  to  a  healthy  tree  bearing  no  fruity 
in  the  expectation  of  building-up  a  good  constitu- 
tion for  o  I  taining  the  desired  crop  in  the  following- 
.year?  I  am  afraid  his  labour  would  be  in  vain, 
I  believe  in  keeping  the  surface  of  Peach  borders, 
well  forked,  and  not  allowing  them  to  become- 
hard.  Of  course  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
destroy  the  roots  in  forking.  This  practice 
helps  to  keep  the  border  sweet,  and  at  the  same 
time  admits  warmth,  which  is  so  beneficial  to- 
Peach  roots.  W.  Campbell,  Brahan  Castle  Gardens, 
Canonbiidge. 

PEACH  BUD  DROPPING. — Fora  number  of  years 
back  much  has  been  written  on  Peach  bud  drop- 
ping, and  from  the  numerous  articles  that  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  it- 
is  clear  that  the  real  cause  is  not  yet  understood. 
Many  years  ago,  w-hen  the  Scottish  Gardener  was- 
in  circulation,  a  gardener  of  good  standing  and  a- 
frequent  writer  in  the  gardening  press  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  cause  arose  from  the  Peach- 
house  being  filled  all  the  autumn  with  Chrysan- 
themums, but  beyond  this  he  gave  little  or  no- 
further  explanation  as  to  how  he  accounted  for 
the  Chrysanthemums  affecting  the  buds  in  such  a- 
way  as  to  cause  them  to  drop.  Recently  another- 
writer  stated  that  the  watering  of  the  plants  in- 
the  Peach-house  with  manure-water  (the  water 
from  the  plants  getting  into  the  border)  was- 
probably  the  reason.  Then  another  contributor- 
asserted  that  dryness  at  the  roots  was  not  the- 
cause.  Let  us  consider  what  goes  on  outside 
in  nature.  To  the  shrewd  and  the  intelligent 
this  is  an  acceptable  guide  to  go  by  in  all 
matters  relating  to  cultivation  under  glass.  We- 
never  hear  of  Peach  buds  dropping  off  trees 
cultivated  out-of-doors ;  and  why  is  this  ?  Just- 
because  the  trees  are  fully  exposed  to  all 
weathers,  and  when  they  are  at  rest  and  leafless- 
they  have  most  wet  both  at  root  and  top.  This- 
fact  of  itself  should  be  convincing  proof  that  the- 
course  adopted  in  cultivating  Peach-trees  under 
glass  is  evidently  not  in  accordance  with  their- 
natural  requirements.  Dryness  at  the  roots- 
and  a  dry  atmosphere  together  are  the  source  of 
this  species  of  bud-dropping.  The  Peach-house- 
filled  with  Chrysanthemums  aU  the  autumn  and' 
well  into  the  winter  has  to  do  with  it,  masmuoh. 
as  there  are  no  proper  means  of  getting  the- 
borders  thoroughly  moistened  so  as  to  preserve 
the  roots  of  the  trees  in  that  plump  fresh  state 
they  should  be  in  to  keep  them  all  alive  and  ilk 
health.  The  pipes  having  to  be  kept  warm  to- 
keep  a  circulation  of  dry  air  among  the  plants  to« 
preserve  the  Chrysanthemum  blooms  from  damp- 
ing, the  soil  becomes  dry  immediately  about  where 
the  principal  feeding  roots  are,  and  before  this- 
dryness  is  discovered  great  injury  to  the  roots  may 
happen.  Suppose  the  surface  of  the  border  may 
seem  wet,  this  is  no  evidence  that  the  soil  is  suffi- 
ciently wet  underneath  It  should  be  borne  in- 
mind  that  the  fibrous  roots,  that  are  so  fine  that- 
they  can  scarcely  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  are 
the  main  feeders,  absorbing  the  watery  ele- 
ments from  the  soil.  Now  if  the  soil  is  dry,  this- 
process  of  absorption  cannot  go  on,  hence  the 
whole  energies  of  the  tree  flag  from  contraction. 
It  would  be  rather  out  of  place  to  syringe  Peach- 
trees  indoors  through  the  winter  ;  still,  to  do  so,- 
the  trees  would  be  getting  nothing  more  in  the- 
way  of  moisture  than  the  trees  outside  get.  The 
bark  of  the  tree  is  a  breathing  organ,  and  the- 
plump,  fresh  state  of  the  buds  is  much  impaired- 
by  any  obstruction  to  breathing,  whether  from 
di-ought  or  other  cause ;  and  when  in  this  states 
the  buds  part  readily  from  their  setting  in  the 
branches.  Hence  Peach  bud  dropping.  Andrevr 
Kemp,  Coolhurst  Gardens,  Horsham. 

POTATO  PLANTING. — Mr.  Jefferies*  statement 
on  p.  218  respecting  his  somewhat  different 
method  of  planting  Potatos  to  that  recommende* 
by  me  occasions  no  surprise,  because,  roughly 
speaking,  out  of  something  like  200  allotments- 
cultivated  by  employes  upon  this  estate,  and 
within  a  mile  radius  of  these  gardens,  I  question 
it  ten  could  be  found  who  do  the  work  of  plantings 
with  any  marked  degree  of  similarity.  Yet,  like 
those  obtained  by  Mr.  Jefferies  and  myself,  the 
general  results  are  fairly  satisfactory.  The  use- 
of  the  dibber,  however,  has  been  discontinued  ini 
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ninety-nine  eases  out  of  the  hundred.  It  is  more 
than  thirty  years  since  I  used  the  dibber  as 
■described  by  Mr.  Jefferies,  and  I  have  no  intention 
of  re-introducing  that  instrument  to  these  gardens. 
Mr.  Jeft'eries'  letter  tends  to  show  how  astonish  in^ly 
the  Potato  can  adapt  itself  to  the  treatment 
accorded  it.  "  Trouble "  is  a  wrong  word  to 
apply  to  work  done  properly.   W.   Fyfe. 

CARBOLIC  ACID  AS  A  REMEDY  FOR  "SPOT" 
'IN  CUCUMBERS  (CERCOSPORA  MELONIS).  — 
•Carbolic  acid  (phenol)  has  valuable  germicidal 
properties,  but  it  is  usually  believed  to  be  only 
.a  mild  fungicide.  At  Swanley  Horticultural 
<Iollege  the  present  head  gardener  is  a  thoroughly 
^ood,  practical  man,  although  without  any 
scientific  pretensions.  His  general  cultural 
imethods  are  so  excellent  that  the  plants  under 
•his  care  have  the  best  opportunities  to  resist 
■disease  and  pests.  They  are  therefore  to  a  great 
-extent  immune,  and  when  attacked  a  somewhat 
duild  preventive  or  remedy  is  sufficient  to  quite 
turn  the  balance  in  their  favour.  The  special 
remedy  or  rather  preventive  [for  Cucumber 
■"  spot "]  is  a  mixture  of  the  contents  of  a  pint 
'bottle  of  No.  5  Calvert's  carbolic  acid  with 
.5  quarts  of  water.  The  path  of  the  house  is 
watered  with  this  mixture  just  before  shutting 
«p  the  house  in  the  evening.  Last  Wednesday 
i(April  5)  a  house,  1200  cubic  feet,  containing 
■Cucumber  plants  3  to  4  feet  high,  was  treated  with 
-a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  the  fluid  mixed  with  one 
■quart  of  water.  I  was  in  this  house  at  3.30  p.m. 
-on  Thursday,  and  again  at  4.30  p.m.  on  Friday  in 
last  week.  Even  on  Friday  the  odour  was  very 
unpleasantly  strong,  yet  no  ill  effect  whatever 
<oould  be  detected  on  the  plants.  I  was  informed 
that  some  seedlings  which  wereintentionally  placed 
iin  contact  with  the  solution  had  been  killed. 
Thisdampingisdone  weekly  asapreventive, but  the 
■mixture  is  applied  at  about  one-half  the  strength 
described  above.  Some  houses  have  been  weekly 
^sprayed  with  liver-of-sulphur  (K..S),  1  ounce  to  2| 
.galls,  of  water ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  carbolic 
.acid  is  the  better  method.  Anyhow,  since  above 
treatment  has  been  adopted,  "spot"  has  been 
^practically  absent.  When,  however,  any  indica- 
tions have  appeared,  the  affected  parts  have 
been  removed  and  burned,  and  the  preventive 
'measures  adopted.  Probably  good  cultural 
uuethods  are  largely  the  cause  of  the  immunity 
from  disease,  but  the  treatment  is  worthy  of 
Ttrial,  although  nothing  can  rectify  the  ill  effects 
■of  persistent  bad  culture.  F.  J.  B. 

May  I  take  the  opportunity  of  answering 

through  your  columns  the  numerous  enquiries  I 
diave  received  regarding  the  proper  quantity  of 
•carbolic  acid  to  use  for  houses  of  different  cubic 
■capacities.  For  a  house  of  4,000  cubic  feet  I  have 
fcxind  -|-pint  of  carbolic  do  very  well.  A  stronger 
•dose  could  only  be  applied  to  plants  which  are 
very  sturdy  and  robust.  After  the  house  has 
been  treated  to  the  first  application,  if  upon  a 
•close  inspection  twenty-four  hours  later  the 
^pot  continues  to  spread,  then  give  another 
^application  slightly  weaker  than  the  first.     This 

•  should  be  continued  if  the  spot  has  got  a  firm 
hold,  but  if  it  is  taken  in  time  one  application 

.should  prove  sufficient.  As  a  preventive  a 
•slightly  weaker  solution  could  be  used  about  once 
£i  week  during  the  cropping  season.  On  the 
jnorning  following  the  application  let  the  plants 
be  syringed  vigorously  with  plain  water.  Jas. 
•Lawson,  Head  Gardener,  Swanley  Hort.  College. 

.MARKET  GROWERS'  DAFFODILS  —  What  is 
the  use  of  raising  a  "  Peter  Bair  "  Daffodil  when 

•  in  twenty  years'  time  a  coster  in  the  streets  of 
Xondon  will  sell  twelve  of  its  blooms  for  2d.  ? 
The  aim  of  growers  and  raisers  of  new  sorts 
should  be  to  try  and  provide  for  the  public  taste, 
•and  give  the  many  an  early-flowering  one.  Size 
•does  not  matter  much  with  the  West-end  florist 

if  he  can  give  his  customer  a  bloom  tor  [id.  in 
^November  and  December.  An  Irish  Grower. 

APPLE  LORD  BURGHLEY.— I  have  grown  this 
^Apple  for  many  years,  but  beyond  its  late-keeping 
-qualities  there  is  little  to  say  in  its  favour.  At 
the  time  when  I  read  Mr.  Easter's  note  in  the 
■hardeners'  Chronicle  I  had  just  received  some 
very  fine  specimens  of  this  Apple  from  a  gardener 
«n  the  Eastern  Counties  famed  for  his  hardy 
.fruit  culture.     In  view  of   Mr.   Easter's   note   I 


took  a  deep  interest  in  tasting  the  specimens 
received.  The  fruit  was  of  full  size,  and  especi- 
ally well  coloured.  I  found  the  flesh  hard,  and 
the  flavour  was  comparable  to  that  of  uncooked 
Rhubarb  !  £.  M.,  South  Hants. 

DISEASED  JAPANESE  LARCH.— On  p  209  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  j\Ir.  Simpson  made  some 
interesting  remarks  on  the  Japanese  Larch. 
While  agreeing  with  Mr.  Simpson  that  diseased 
examples  are  difficult  to  find,  still  they  are 
to  be  discovered.  Quite  recently  I  was  one  of  a 
party  which  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting 
some  of  the  plantations  on  the  Dunkeld  estate  of 
the  Duke  of  Atholl.  Among  the  many  interest- 
ing objects  to  be  seen  was  a  thriving  plantation 
about  ten  years  old,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
half  a  dozen  trees  of  the  common  Larch,  was 
entirely  composed  of  the  Japanese  variety.  In 
one  part  of  this  plantation  we  found  a  considerable 
number  of  diseased  trees.  I  myself  counted 
seven  or  eight  within  a  radius  of  20  yards.  This 
is  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  have  seen  disease 
on  Japanese  Larch,  but  if  foresters  persist  in 
mixing  it  with  common  Larch  I  fail  to  see  how  it 
can  escape.  One  great  objection  to  the  Japanese 
Larch  in  this  district  is  the  frequency  with  which 
it  loses  its  leader.  C.  McDonald,  Methven,  Perth. 

PINUS  INSIGNIS. — We  have  some  trees  here 
which  were  planted  eighteen  years  ago,  and  they 
measure  5,  6,  and  7  feet  round  the  base  of  stem. 
Is  this  a  satisfactory  growth  ?  Ireland. 


into  it,  because  it  must  have  a  very  important 
bearing  on  leases  of  market-gardens. 

On  Friday,  April  7,  the  Judge  delivered 
judgment  as  follows ;  — 

His  Honour  said  that  the  leases  were  explicit, 
and  so  also  was  the  Act  of  1895.  But  he  con- 
sidered the  applicant  could  not  claim  under  both, 
and  as  he  had  made  a  claim  under  the  leases  and 
received  an  award,  he  could  not  attempt  to  come 
in  under  the  Act.  He  therefore  found  for  the 
respondent  with  costs.  As  the  point  was  new, 
he  gave  leave  to  appeal  if  necessary. 
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PECULIAR  POINT  UNDER  THE  MARKET 
GARDENERS'  ACT. 

At  Brentford  County  Court  recently,  before 
his  Honour  Judge  Shortt,  K.C.,  an  arbitration 
under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  and  Market 
Gardeners'  Acts  was  heard,  in  which  John  Smith, 
of  Chiswick,  was  claimant,  and  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  respondent. 

The  matter  came  before  the  Court  by  way  of 
points  of  law  raised  in  the  award  of  the  umpire 
between  the  parties.  Mr.  Bi-emner,  in  dealing 
with  the  special  case,  stated  that  the  claimant, 
since  1888,  was  a  tenant  of  235  acres  of  market- 
garden  land  at  Chiswick  under  leases  of  1888 
and  1899  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  he 
claimed  compensation  under  the  Market  Gar- 
deners' Act  of  1895  in  respect  of  valuable  improve- 
ments made  upon  the  devised  laud  by  planting 
and  setting  out  of  fruit-trees.  The  leases  had  some 
years  to  run,  but  the  landlord  reserved  the 
power  to  resume  possession  of  the  land,  and  he 
had  exercised  that  power.  The  leases  provided 
for  certain  allowances  being  made  to  the  tenant, 
and  by  a  clause  in  each  there  was  to  be  no 
allowance  or  compensation  for  improvements. 
The  arbitrator  had  found  certain  amounts  due  to 
the  claimant  under  the  leases,  but  added  that  he 
would  be  entitled  to  a  great  deal  more  if  he 
could  avail  himself  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act  of 
1895.  Counsel  contended  that  this  Act  superseded 
all  prior  leases,  and  there  could  be  no  power  to 
contract  out  of  it,  that  the  respondent  had  not,  as 
he  should  have  done,  exercised  his  power  of 
dissent  to  any  improvements,  and  that  therefore, 
notwithstanding  the  leases,  the  claimant  was 
entitled  to  come  in  and  receive  compensation 
according  to  the  scale  which  the  enactment 
granted. 

For  the  respondent  it  was  urged  that  the 
claimant  could  not  be  paid  twice  over  for  com- 
pensation. He  had  ah-eady  received  some  under 
his  lease,  and  he  was  bai'red  therefore  from 
coming  in  under  tho  Act. 

Mr.  Bremner  replied  that  the  lease  was  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  1883,  but 
this  was  over-ridden  by  the  Act  of  1895,  and  any 
leases  were  subject  to  tho  latter  Act. 

His  Honour  reserved  judgment.  The  point,  he 
believed,  was  an  entirely  new  one  under  tho  Act 
of  1895,  and  he  should  have  to  look  very  closely 
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April  11.^ — The  xxsual  fortnightl}-  meeting  of  the 
Committees  was  held  on  the  above  date  in  the  new 
Hall  ill  Vincent  Square,  when  a  very  large  display  of 
exhibits  was  made. 

The  ORt'HTD  Committee  recommended  two  First- 
class  Certificates  and  five  Awards  of  Merit. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  six  Awards 
of  Merit,  and  among  the  numerous  groups  and  displays 
was  one  by  Messrs,  Cutbush  &  Sons,  of  a  large  rockery 
planted  with  Alpine  plants.  This  was  carried  out  on  a 
scale  such  as  is  seldom  seen  at  merely  temporary 
exhibitions,  and  a  Gold  Medal  was  appropriately 
awarded  to  the  exhibitors. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  recommended 
a  First-class  Certificate  to  Potato  "  Syon  House." 

The  Narcissus  Comsiittee  recommended  one  First- 
class  Certificate  and  two  Awards  of  Merit. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  some 
letters  were  read  on  the  subject  of  deterioration  of 
Potatos.     These  are  printed  below. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  Fellows,  a  number  of 
candidates  were  elected  as  Fellows,  and  a  lectiu-e  on 
"Eetarded  Potatos"  was  read  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Powell, 
Park  Place  Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  AV.  Marshall,  Esq.  (Chairman),  and  Messrs. 
Jno.  Green.  W.  Bain,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Jno. 
Jennings,  .J.  F.  McLeod,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  J.  W.  Barr, 
W.  Howe,  Chas.  Dixon,  Chas.  Jeffries,  R.  C.  Notc\itt, 
Chas.  E.  Pearson,  W.  CMthbertson,  C.  E.  Shea,  W.  P. 
Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  ]\I.  J.  James,  Ed.  Mawley, 
E.  T.  Cook,  R.  W.  Wallace,  and  George  PauL 

Me?srs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Higbgate,  London, 
N.,  showed  what  appeared  to  be  a  large  portion  of  a 
well-arranged  rockery,  the  representation  being  admir- 
able, and  one  of  the  best  displays  ever  attempted 
with  this  class  of  plants.  Tlie  background  was  high, 
and  was  furnished  with  Conifers,  hardy  flowering 
shrubs,  climbers  on  rustic  branches,  Magnolias,  &c., 
while  numbers  of  "  pockets"  arranged  throughout  the 
exhibit  were  furnished  with  many  kinds  of  alpine  and 
liardy  plants  in  season.  A  bog  and  water-garden 
found  a  site  near  the  front  portion  of  tbe  display,  fur- 
nished with  suitable  subjects,  Marsh  Marigolds,  Irises, 
Aponogeton  distachyon,  &c.  Hardy  Orchids  were  a 
feature  iu  the  display,  Cypripedium  spectabile,  C. 
acaule,  C.  Calceolus,  C.  debile,  Calanthe  discolor, 
Bletia  hyaciuthina,  &c.  Primulas  were  represented  iu 
numerous  species,  while  hardy  Ferns  were  interspersed 
among  the  group  in  many  favourable  positions.  Aubrie- 
tias,  Anemones,  Liliums,  Hepaticas,  Ranunculus, 
Saxifrages,  Veronicas,  and  a  host  of  similar  subjects 
were  to  bo  seen  iu  flower,  and  the  whole  arrangenunt 
was  executed  on  a  well-designed  plan  {Gold  fliedal). 

Bleasrs.  Cutbush  also  displayed  on  an  adjacent  table 
a  collection  of  Ericas. 

Messrs.  E.  k  G.  Cuthbeut,  Southgate,  Middlesex, 
put  uj)  one  of  the  showiest  groups  in  the  Hall  iu 
the  form  of  a  collection  of  forced  flowered 
shrubs  and  other  plants.  This  was  a  strikingly 
bright  exhibit,  and  one  that  was  much  admired. 
The  group  included  Lilacs.  "Wistarias,  and  npocies 
of  Ribes,  Prunus  and  Pyrus,  Laburnums,  Spir.tas, 
Azaleas,  kc.  A  batch  of  species  and  varieties  of 
Magnolia  in  the  centre  of  the  display  was  magnificent. 
Majdes,  Ferns,  and  other  foliage  plants  increased  the 
etfect,  anil  the  manner  of  arrangement  was  ail  that 
could  bo  tlesired  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  IJ.  S.  Williams  k  Son,  Upper  UoUoway, 
Londoi),  N.,  displayed  a  large  group  of  forcetl  shrubs. 
ko.,  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  Ribes,  Uueldre     Roses,  and  other 
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plants    tliat    are    utilised    for    early    forcing    (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Burford,  Dorking  (gr.,'Mr. 
Bain),  staged  a  group  of  Anthuriums,  mainly  improved 
forms  of  A.  Sclierzerianum.  Many  of  the  spathes 
were  of  rich  scarlet  colour  and  of  large  size,  varying 
in  shape  from  linear  to  ovate.  Other  plants  carried 
spotted  bracts,  the  groundwork  being  white  with 
splashes  of  red.  A  few  plants  of  A.  Andreanum  were 
included  in  the  group  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

H.  L.  BiscHOFFSHEiM,  Esq.,  Stanmore,  Middlesex 
{gr.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Ellis),  also  displayed  a  number  of 
plants  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum.  The  flowers 
made  a  pretty  display,  and  were  pleasingly  set  off  by 
Ferns,  Panicum  plicatum,  Palms,  kc.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal). 

Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  The  Rose  Nurseries,  Canterbury, 
displayed  a  superb  collection  of  cut  Koses.  There 
were  large  groups  of  the  varieties  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Catherine  Mermet,  Ben  Cant,  and 
Ulrich  Erunner  staged  in  vases  and  boxes,  every 
flower  a  specimen,  wliile  other  boxes  contained  numer- 
ous miscellaneous  varieties,  all  excellently^  shown 
Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  H.  B.  Mat,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton,  contributed  an  extensive  exhibit  of  Ferns 
and  Begonias.  The  Ferns  were  nearly'  all  specimen 
plants  of  rare  and  choice  species,  while  the  Begonias 
were  of  the  Rex  type,  small  plants  in  60  pots,  and  well 
adapted  for  decorative  purposes  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

SirF.  T.  Barry,  Bart.,  M.P.,  St.  Leonard's  Hill, 
Windsor,  Berks  (gr.,  Mr.  Robert  Brown),  sent  a 
remarkable  collection  of  Camellia  flowers  cut  from 
plants  growing  in  the  open-air.  Many  varieties  were 
included  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  dis- 
played an  extensive  collection  of  Zonal  Pelargonium 
flowers  in  vases,  similar  to  those  staged  by  them  at  the 
two  previous  meetings.  A  few  *'  show  "  varieties  were 
included.  Messrs.  Cannell  also  exhibited  a  choice 
collection  of  Cacti,  among  which  Mammillaria  Stella- 
aurata  was  shown  in  flower  (Silver  Flora].Medal). 

Mr.  A.  F.  DuTTON,  Iver,  Bucks,  exhibited  vases  of 
cut  Carnations,  principally  of  the  "Tree"  varieties. 
The  flowers  were  excellent  examples,  rich  in  colour, 
large  in  size,  and  of  good  form,  and  included  some  of 
the  best  varieties.  An  imposing  batch  of  the  soft 
blush  -  coloured  variety  Enchantress  occupied  the 
central  position,  the  flowers  being  as  large  as  those  of 
the  "Malmaison ""  type.  Other  varieties  included  Mrs. 
Thos.  W.  Lawson,  Flamingo,  Lady  Bountiful,  Fair 
Maid,  Melba,  and  Harlowarden  (see  Awards)  (Silver- 
gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Gilbert  &  Sons,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire, 
showed  a  pretty  exhibit  of  Anemones  very  similar  to 
their  group  of  these  flowers  shown  at  the  last  meeting. 
Many  types  and  species  were  shown,  including  the 
lovely  A.  Pulsatilla,  the  pleasing  St.  Brigid  varieties  in 
many  colours,  the  delicate  A.  apennina  of  the  purest 
blue  colour,  grand  specimens  of  A.  fidgens,  &c. 

Sir  A.  Harmsworth,  Bart.,  Sutton  Place,  Guildford 
{gr.,  Mr.  J.  Goatley),  set  up  a  large  group  of  Cinerarias 
of  the  "  stellata  "  type.  The  plants  were  staged  on  the 
floor  of  the  hall,  and  were  arranged  so  as  to  slope  from 
the  back  to  the  front,  which  was  edged  with  decorative 
plants  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  k  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  exhi- 
bjted  a  mixed  collection  of  plants — pans  containing 
well-flowered  examples  of  Corydalis  "VVilsoni  (see  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  May  14,  1804),  also  a  plant  in  flower 
of  Tillandsia  Lindeni  with  its  rich  blue  flowers,  Crowea 
angustifolia,  Clerodendron  myrmecophilum,  Penta- 
pterygium  (Vaccinium)  serpens,  and  a  batch  of  Gloneria 
asminiflora.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  also  showed  a 
beautiful  batch  of  Xanthoceras  si-rbifolia,  and  one  of 
Hydrangea  Hortensia,  with  flowers  of  a  very  pronounced 
blue  colour.  Adjoining  the  latter  were  plants  of  Azalea 
(Rhododendron)  Yodogama,  Amygdalus  persica,  with 
double  pink  flowers;  Cerasus  pseudoCerasus  "J.  H. 
Yeitch,"  profusely  flowered  ;  the  new  Senecio  auricula- 
tissimus,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian  iVIedal). 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nur- 
series, Roupell  Park,  exhibited  a  light  -  coloured 
Caladium  named  Golden  King. 

F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park,  New  Barnet  (gr., 
Mr.  Parr),  staged  a  batch  of  a  light  rosy-coloured 
Verbena  with  fragrant  flowers,  also  greenhouse  plants, 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Begonia  Rex,  Palms,  &c. 

Mr.  Kk'HARD  Anker.  AdJison  Nursery,  Napier 
Road,  Kensington,  brought  tiny  Ericas  and  Rhododen- 
drons flowering  in  miniature  pots,  &;c.  The  same  firm 
also  showed  a  batch  of  pot  plants  of  Myrtles, 


Messrs.  Dobbie  k  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Rothesay, 
Scotland,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Pansy  and  A^iola 
flowers.  The  Violas  were  displayed  in  vases  arranged 
on  a  staging,  while  the  Pansies  were  exhibited  on  boards 
and  with  paper  collars.  Several  new  seedling  .varieties 
were  shown  among  the  Violas;  Lizzie  Storer  (dark 
purple  with  upper  petals  shading  to  light  heliotrope) ; 
Mrs.  Lindsay  (white  with  a  violet  edge),  Effie  (white 
ground  with  purple  rays  and  edge).  Emmie  Bateman 
is  a  new  Pansy  of  large  size  ;  Mrs.  Campbell  has  an 
edging  of  deep  rich  yellow  colour  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham, 
Surrey,  brought  two  dozen  Auriculas.  The  plants 
were  of  first  -  class  quality,  and  included  several 
seedlings,  to  three  of  which  awards  were  granted. 

Mr,  John  R.  Box,  "West  Wickham,  Kent,  put  up  an 
imposing  exhibit  of  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaus. 
The  plants  were  trained  as  pyramids,  and  all  were 
carrying  a  profusion  of  flowers. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Nurseries, 
Colchester,  exhiliited  alpine  plants,  including  Fritil- 
laria  pudica,  F.  armena  rubra,  Trillium  sessile,  Tulipa 
Clusiana,  &c.  (Silver  Banksiau  Medal). 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere.  Knutsford,  Cheshire, 
displayed  a  small  collection  of  alpine  plants. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  "West  Norwood,  London, 
also  staged  alpine  and  hardy  plants  in  pans  and  boxes. 
Anemone  apennina  was  shown  well. 

Messrs,  Jackman  &  Son,  AVoking,  in  addition  to 
showing  flowers  of  Narcissus,  had  also  alpine  and 
hardy  plants  in  flower.  Prominent  features  were 
Euphorbia  "Wulfeni,  varieties  of  Primula  Sieboldi,  &c. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.  (Mt02),  had  an  exhibit,  in 
which  Primida  Sieboldi  was  again  the  most  noticeable 
constituent. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  showed  some  excel- 
lent flowers  of  Rhododendron  Thompsonianum,  cut 
from  the  open  garden,  also  flowers  of  Camellia  reticu- 
lata ;  and  among  plants  in  pots  several  species  of 
terrestrial  Orchids,  Erythoniums,  &c. 

Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Peterborough  and  Stam- 
ford, exhibited  Dimorphotheca  Eckloni,  Verbena  Miss 
Willmott,  Rose  Dorothy  Perkins,  &c.,  all  flowering  in 
pots. 

Messrs.  Hcc;ii  Low  k  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park  Nurseries, 
Enfield,  exhibited  cut  flowers  of  varieties  of  Carna- 
tions, including  Coronation,  Flamingo.  America,  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Lawson,  &:c.,  and  varieties  of  the  "Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison"  type  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Bowledge.  Nurseries,  Farnham, 
Surrey,  exhibited  a  group  of  Polyanthus  plants  that 
had  been  lifted  from  the  open  ground.  They  were 
profusely  flowered  and  extremely  ^varied  in  colour  the 
strain  being  one  of  much  merit. 

About  seventy  excellent  flowers  of  Gardenia  florida 
intermedia  were  shown  from  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's 
garden,  The  Grove,  Watford,  Herts,  (gr.  Mr.  C. 
Harris).  These  were  arranged  with  plenty  of  good 
foliage  in  glass  vases,  three  flowers  in  each,  and  the 
perfume  from  them  was  naturally  very  considerable. 
The  flowers  had  been  cut  from  pot  plants  two  years  old 
and  bearing  five  or  sis  dozen  flowers  on  each  plant 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  k  Son,  Waltham  Cross  Nurseries, 
Herts,  exhibited  a  few  Rose  -  plants  in  pots,  the 
varieties  being  Etoile  de  France,  Perle  des  Jaunes,  and 
Celia.  The  first-named  variety  is  a  H.P.,  which  has 
been  described  in  very  appreciative  terms,  but  has  too 
much  purple  tint  in  the  red  flowers  to  please  the 
majority  of  Rose-growers.  Celia  is  a  new  H.T. 
variety,  raised  by  Messrs.  W.  Paid  k  Son  ;  it  has 
pink-coloured  flowers,  and  may  prove  to  be  a  valuable 
acquisition.  Cut  flowers  were  agam  shown  of  the  very 
brightly  coloured  Rose  Warrior,  This  ia  of  glorious 
colour,  and  while  resembling  Papa  Gontier  is  very 
much  richer  in  coloxu-  than  that  variety.  Plants  that 
were  forced  early  are  now  flowering  for  the  second  time. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Anthurium  Scherzerianum  hurfordknse.  —  This 
magnificent  variety  has  been  raised  in  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence's  garden  at  Burford,  Dorking  (gr.,  Mr. 
Bain).  The  spathes  measure  4^  inches  broad  and  are 
5^  inches  long,  and  in  colour  are  of  richest  scarlet. 

Auricula  "Daffodil.''  —  This  is  a  bright  ycUow 
coloured  "self  with  white  "paste,"  and  possesses 
good  form. 

AuriciUa  Favourite. — A  purple  "self  "with  white 
"paste,"  the  flowers  being  of  considerable  size  and 
good  form. 

Auricula  Standard  Bearer. — This  alpine  Auricula  is 
of  purple  colour,  which  becomes  rather  paler  towards 


the  margin  of  the  petals.  The  flowers  have  a  white 
centre,  and  are  good  in  size  and  form.  All  of  theso 
varieties  and  others  were  shown  by  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas, 
Edenside  Nurseries,  Great  Bookham. 

Carnation  Harlowarden.— X  tree  variety  with  large, 
rich  crimson  -  coloured  flowers,  good  petals,  and  » 
moderate  degree  of  perfume.  The  petals  are  fringed, 
the  calvx  remains  good,  and  the  colour  is  exceptional. 
Shown"  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware  (1002),  Ltd.,  Feltham, 
and  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton  (Award  of  Merit). 

Corydalis  WiUoni. —This  species  was  introduced 
from  China  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  k  Sons  through 
Mr.  E.  H,  Wilson.  It  was  described  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1003,  ii.,  p.  123,  and  an  illustration  wa« 
published  in  the  issue  for  May  14,  1004,  p.  306.  The- 
flowers  are  racemose,  of  deep  yellow  colour  keeled 
with  green.     Shown  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  k  S0N.g. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esii-,  in  the  chair  ;  and 
Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec),  W.  A.  Bilney,  R, 
Brooman-White,  De  B.  Crawshay,  N.  C.  Cookson, 
J.  Douglas,  Francis  Wellesley,  B.  G.  Tkwaites,  H.  G. 
Morris,  W.  H.  White,  H.  T.  Pitt,  A.  A.  McBean^ 
G.  F.  Moore,  W.  Boxall,  W.  H.  Young,  J.  W.  Potter, 
W.  Cobb,  H.  Little,  H.  Ballantine,  F,  J.  Thorne^ 
H.  A.  Tracy,  F.  W.  Ashton,  J.  Charlesworth,  and 
H.  J.  Veitch. 

Messrs.  Sander  k  Sons,  St.  Albans  and  Bruges,, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  very  showy 
and  interesting  group,  the  principal  feature  in  which 
consisted  in  some  grand  examples  of  hybrid  Odonto- 
glossuras  raised  at  Bruges.  Specially  remarkable  were. 
Odontoglossum  x  Harryano-crispum  Jewel,  a  very 
beautiful  hybrid  raised  from  O.  Harryanum  (seed- 
parent)  X  O.  crispum,  spotted  variety.  The  reverse  cross 
O.  X  crispo-Harryanum  King  Edward,  with  the- 
spotted  O.  crispum  as  seed-parent,  was  still  more 
remarkable,  the  large  richly-marked  flowers  inclining  in. 
colour  to  that  of  O.  crispum,  even  to  the  toothed  edges- 
to  the  segments,  and  surpassing  most  of  the  blotched 
O.  crispum  in  colour.  Flowers  over  5  inches  across 
diagonally,  creamy- white,  beautifully  marked  witBi 
purple  at  the  back,  and  heavily  marked  with  rose-purpl& 
on  the  surface.  Other  fine  hybrids  were  O.  x  Wilcke 
anum  "Japan "and  O.  x  amtenum  Sander's  variety. 
Among  showy  Cattleyas  were  good  C.  Schroderse, 
one  remarkable  form  named  splendidissima  having 
blush-white  flowers,  the  labellum  being  white  with  & 
glowing  mauve-purple  blotch  with  orange  disc.  Other 
varieties  noted  were  Eulophia  Lubbersiana,  with 
pretty  white-and-green  I  aves  and  singular  flowers; 
Maxillaria  Sanderiana,  a  fine  tuft  of  the  yellow 
Dendrobium  capillipes,  good  Lycaste  Skinneri,  hybri* 
Phaius,  &c. 

Messrs.  CHARLESWORTH  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford^ 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  important- 
group  containing  a  good  selection  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum.  In  the  centre  of  the  group  was  a  number  of 
the  showy  orange-and-crimson-coloured  Lwlio-Cattleya 
X  Cappei,  and  at  intervals  good  forms  of  Cattleya  X 
Empress  Frederick,  C.  x  Enid,  several  Brasso-Catt- 
leyas,  including  the  clear  white  B.-C.  Digbyano- 
Mossiie  Queen  Alexandra.  Several  forms  of  Laelio- 
Cattleya  x  Mercia,  L.-C.  x  Myra,  L,-C.  x  Wellsiana, 
Masdcvallia  Schroderiana,  good  Odontoglossum  x 
Harryano-crispum,  a  fine  spicimen  of  Coryanthea 
speciosa  with  three  large  buds,  the  rare  clear  yellow 
Odontoglossum  Lindeni,  two  good  examples  of  the  fine- 
Brassia  brachiata,  Dendrobium  x  Apollo  album,  and 
other  Dendrobiuma  and  Cypripediums. 

H.  S.  GOODSON,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr.,  Mr* 
G.  E.  Day),  obtained  a  Silver  Flora  l\Iedal  for  a 
group,  in  which  good  forms  of  Cattleya  Schroderse' 
C.  TriauK,  C.  Mendeli,  and  Odontoglossum  crispum 
were  the  feature.  Grouped  with  them  were  two  specie 
mens  of  Cyrabidium  Lowianum,  several  good  specimens 
of  different  varieties  of  Phaius  x  Norman,  P.  San* 
derianus,  a  large  and  peculiarly-marked  light  form  of 
Cattleya  Warscewiczii  ;  the  white  C.  intermedia  nivea, 
a  specimen  of  the  white  Chysis  bracteacens,  Cypri- 
pedium  Argus,  C.  tonsum,  and  other  Cypripediums; 
Epidendrum  x  elegantulum,  Oncidium  concolor,  Den- 
drobium atro-violaceum,  &c. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  k  Co.,  Enfield,  were  awarded  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  comprising  varieties 
of  Cattleya  Trianse  and  Odontoglossum  crispum,  onei 
of  which  was  effectively  spotted.  Also  Cattleya 
Lawrenceana  with  twelve  flowers,  C.  x  Lawre-Mossiae, 
Cypripedium  x  vexillarum.  C.  x  Olivia,  C.  Law- 
renceanum  Hyeanum  Vanner's  variety,  Angr.-eciua 
citratum,    Eria    obesa    with  many  spikes,    Oncidiuni; 
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barbatuin,      Tricliopilia      suavis,      and      Dendrobium 
Falconeri  giganteum. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  {gr.,  Mr.  W. 
H,  "Wbite),  staged  a  very  interesting  eroup,  in  tbe 
centre  of  whicb  was  a  superblj-grown  plant  of  Odon- 
toglossuin  raniosissimum  Burford  variety  (see 
Awards).  AVitli  it  were  the  rare  and  singular  Masde- 
vallia  deorsa,  with  long  drooping  leaves  and  pretty 
yellow-and-purple  flower ;  the  elegant  little  Pleuro 
thalhs  astrophora,  and  P.  Grobyi ;  a  very  rich  yellow- 
and-crimson coloured  Lrelio-Cattleya  x  Myra,  Tetramicra 
bicolor,  the  rich  scarlet  Epidendrum  x  O'Brienianum 
superbum,  and  E.  Schombvirgkii  ;  the  orange-yellow 
E.  X  radico-xanthina,  the  rose-coloured  E.  x  EUisi- 
anum,  E.  evectum,  E.  Linkianum,  Miltonia  x  Bleuana 
nobilior,  and  the  singular  Epicattleya  x  Gaskello- 
Parkinsoui. 

Jeremiah  Coleman.  Esq.,  Gatton  Park  (gr.  Mr. 
"W.  P.  Bound),  showeil  a  group  of  Epidendrum  x 
Boundii,  the  plants  together  bearing  over  sixty  heads 
of  bright-yellow  flowers  tinted  with  scarlet.  The 
specimens  had  been  in  bloom  since  October  last,  and  some 
after  cutting  the  original  spikes  produced  fresh  heads  of 
bloom.     A  very  pretty,  useful  and  floriferous  hybrid. 

Francis  "VVellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield.  Woking 
(gr.  Mr.  Hopkins),  showed  Cattleya  amethystoglossa 
"Westfield  variety,  dwarf  in  habit  and  bearing  good 
blush-white  flowers  spotted  with  purple. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  sent 
Calanthe  discolor  aurea,  a  hardy  Japanese  species  with 
greenish-yellow  flowers. 

Awards. 
First-class  Certificate. 

Odontof/lossum  ramosissimum  Burford  variet'/, 
from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. — A  very  fine  form 
with  branched  spike  bearing  about  eighty  pure  white 
flowers  spotted  with  purple  on  the  inner  halves  of  the 
segments,  which  were  much  broader  than  in  the  type, 
and  wavy  at  the  edges. 

Odontoglossum  X  Wiganianum  (x  Wilckeanum  x 
Eolfe»),  from  Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart,  (gr.,  Mr. 
AV.  H.  Young). — A  very  fine  hybrid  with  the  large,  flat 
labeUum  and  fine  shape  which  O.  Pescatorei  imparts  to 
all  hybrids  in  wliich  it  is  an  agent.  Sepals  and  petals 
bright  canary -y  ellow,  the  sepals  bearing  several  large  dark 
red-lirown  blotches,  and  the  petals  with  many  smaller 
spots  on  the  inner  area.  Lip  broadly  ovate  oblong, 
apiculate,  white  at  the  base,  primrose-yellow  in  fi'ont,  and 
bearing  in  the  middle  a  few  purple  spots.  It  is 
derived  from  hybrids  on  both  sides,  O.  Pescatorei,  O. 
Harryanum,  O.  crispum,  and  O.  luteo-purpureum 
entering  into  its  composition,  and  the  result  is  highly 
satisfactory. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  x  amanwa  Sander's  variety  (Pesca- 
torei X  luteo-purpureum  sceptrum),  from  Messrs. 
Sander  k  Sons. — A  great  improvement  raised  at  their 
Bruges  establishment.  Flowers  of  fine  substance, 
creamy-white,  prettily  marked  with  dark  purple-brown. 

Zygopcialum  discolor  atro-caruleum,  from  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Sons. — A  large-flowered  form  with  creamy- 
white  sepals  and  petals,  the  latter  being  tinged  with 
violet.  Lip  broad,  violet*blue,  with  a  divided  white 
crest  at  the  base. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Britain's  Queen,  from  H.  T. 
Pitt,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  Thurgood).— A 
fine  flower,  with  broad,  fringed  segments  heavily 
tinged  with  purple  at  the  back.  Sepals  and  petals 
equalIyJ)Iotcbed  with  rose-purple  and  tinged  with  lilac. 
.  Epidendrum  x  Boundii  (radicans  X  Burtoni 
[O'Brienianum  >  Ibaguense]),  from  Jeremiah  Colman, 
Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound).— Stems  ascending,  2  to 
4  feet.  Flowers  in  almost  globose  terminal  heads, 
bright  yellow  tinged  with  scarlet,  and  varying  some- 
what in  tint  with  the  age  of  the  flowers.  A  most 
floriferous,  almost  perpetual-blooming  hybrid. 

D(  ndrohiu lit _tlmhr latum  oculatum  Wesionbirt  rariety, 
from  Captain  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  "Westonbirt  (gr., 
Mr.  Alexander). — A  major  form  of  the  fine  old  species, 
and  fully  one-third  larger  than  any  previously  known. 
The  finely-grown  specimen  had  many  drooping  racemes 
of  large  rich  yellow  flowers,  with  dark  maroon  disc  to 
tln_-  fringed  labellum. 

NarciBSus  Committee. 

I'riscnt:  Mr.  H.  B.  May  (Chairman),  and  Mes-srs. 
A.  K.  Goodwin,  W.  F.  M.  Cuiieland.  J.  T.  Bennett- 
Poe,  Jas.  "Walker,  "W.  Poup.vt,  E.  A.  Bowlep,  P.  R. 
Barr,  "W.  AV.  Foster,  A.  Kingsmill,  AV.  T.  AVarc, 
AV.  A.  Milner,  R.  Sydcnliain,  Miss  E.  AVillmott,  Chas. 
T.  Digby,  J.  D.  Pearson,  G.  H.  Engk-heart,  J.  Pope, 
G.  Reuthe,  R,  AVallace,  Chas.  H.  Curtis. 


Messrs.  Pope  &  Son,  King's  Norton,  Birmingham, 
showed  some  good  varieties.  Among  others  were 
Southern  Star,  AA'hite  Queen,  Torch  (with  rich  flamed 
cup).  Pope's  Surprise  (a  good  yellow),  Ajax,  Excelsior 
(yellow  self),  AVhite  Lady,  &c.  There  were  also  some 
good  seedlings  in  this  display,  one  named  King's  Norton 
having  a  large  trumpet  (see  Awards)  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  A'eitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  exhibited 
a  small  group  of  choice  Narcissus,  in  addititn  to  several 
well-known  varieties  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  contributed  such 
kinds  as  Victoria,  Incomparabilis  Beauty,  Lucifer. 
Fairy  Queen,  and  others. 

Miss  AVillmott,  AVarley  Place,  Great  AVarley, 
brought  a  number  of  the  3'eUow  Hoop-Petticoat  kinds. 
Narcissus  Bulljocodium,  to  show  the  variation  in 
bulbs  collected  in  various  localities. 

Mr.  Chas.  Dawson,  Gulval.  Penzance,  exhibited  a 
choice  assortment  of  good  and  novel  kinds.  The 
quality  of  the  flowers  shown  was  of  tlie  highest 
standard.  AVe  noticed  Homespun,  Viking,  a  large, 
drooping  flower  resembling  N.  grandis ;  Bernardino, 
colour  pale  apricot  and  orange ;  Peveril  and 
Cavalier,  both  with  richly  coloured  crowns  ;  Dawn,  a 
flat-crowned  flower  of  the  Engleheartii  type,  with  two 
and  sometimes  three  flowers  in  a  scape  (Silver  Flora 
Medal). 

Miss  F.  AV.  Currie,  Lismore.  Ireland,  put  up  a 
large  exhibit,  having  such  good  things  as  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Maggie  May,  King  Alfred,  AVhite  Queen, 
Flamingo,  Goldeye,  Lady  ^Margaret  Boscawen,  &c. 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Mrs .  Backhouse,  Sutton  Court,  Hereford,  had, 
in  adilition  to  Lord  Kitchener  (see  Awards),  Dew- 
drop,  a  most  exquisite  flower  with  a  biscuit-hued, 
orange-tipped  crown.  Also  Suowdon,  and  Zingara,  a 
Leedsii  varietv  with  a  scarlet-orange  cup  (Bronze  Flora 
Medal). 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  Dinton,  Salisbury, 
had  many  choice  kinds — AVill  Scarlet,  Electra,  an  in- 
comparabilis of  pale  lemon  colour ;  Glitter,  an  imi)roved 
Barri  conspicua  ;  Hector,  a  big  >)icolor ;  Charlemagne, 
with  spreading,  open  segments  :  Chaucer,  a  fine  flower 
of  the  Poeticus  type,  and  others  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  had  a  large  and  good 
exhibit.  Kings  Norton  was  seen  in  plenty,  while  Duke 
of  Bedford,  AA^liite  Queen,  King  Alfred,  Lady  Margaret 
Boscawen,  Silver  Spur,  Flambeau,  Argent,  and  others 
gave  ample  evidence  of  the  up-to-date  character  of  this 
fine  lot  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  contributed 
a  choice  collection — Peter  Barr.  Monarch,  Cleopatra, 
Big  Ben  (fine  yellow),  Queen  Isobelle,  Isolde  (a  big 
bicolor).  Apricot,  Peach,  Lucifer,  AVeardale  Per- 
fection, &c.  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Hogg  &  Robertson  staged  a  very  fine  lot  of 
flowers,  in  which  AA'hite  AA'^iugs,  Flambeau,  Lady 
Arnott,  Lady  Margaret  Boscawen,  Duke  of  Bedford, 
Brigadier,  and  others  were  seen  to  advantage  (Silver 
Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  AVm.  Bull  k  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  an 
assortment  of  well-known  commercial  kinds  in  bunches. 

Awards. 

Narcissus  Kint/s  Norton. — ^A  giant  yellow  Ajax 
variety  of  great  i>roportions.  The  large  spreading  crown 
or  trumpet  represented,  we  believe,  the  largest  yet 
known  in  these  flowers.  From  Messrs.  Pope  k  SONS, 
King's  Norton,  Birmingham  (Fir.st-class  Certificate). 

Narcissus  Lord  Kitchener. — This  is  a  fine  bicolor  of 
the  Sir  AA''atkin  type,  the  prettily-goffered  crowTi  being 
of  large  size,  and  varying  in  colour  from  lemon  to  palest 
sulphur.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  and  very  distinct  sort. 
From  Mrs.  Backhouse,  Sutton  Court,  Hereford  (Award 
of  Merit). 

Narcissus  Alice  Knight.- — This  is  a  white  Ajax,  the 
much  reflexed  trumpet  passing  from  sulphur  to 
creamy-buff  colour.  It  is  quite  intermediate  in  size, 
and  does  not  appear  to  be  an  improved  type  or  variety. 
From  Messrs.  Barr  &  SONS,  Covent  Garden  (Award  of 
Merit). 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  Joseph  Cheal,  Esq.,  in  the  chair ;  and 
Messrs.  J.  McJndoe,  AV.  Bates,  S.  Mortimer,  A.  Dean, 
AV.  Pope,  AV.  Parr,  Geo.  Keif,  H.  J.  AVright,  H.  Mark- 
ham,  Jno.  Lyne,  Geo.  Reynolds,  F.  Q.  Lane,  Geo. 
Norman,  Owen  Thomas,  Geo.  AVythea,  and  Rev.  AV, 
AVilks. 

Messrs.  Roreut  Veitch  &  Son,  Royal  Nursery, 
Exeter,  exhibited  a  so-callctl  coreless  Apple,   b\it  the 


fruit   we  cut  through  had  a   distinct  but  small  core, 
although  no  seeds  were  present  (Vote  of  Thanks). 

Mr.  John  Garland,  Broadclyst,  Exeter,  exhibited 
a  seedling  Apple. 

Some  excellent  fruits  of  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry 
were  shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Dover,  Langley  Fruit 
Gardens,  Slough  (Cultural  Commendation). 

Mr.  F.  CoLLis,  Bollo  Lane,  Chiswick,  exhibited  a 
bundle  of  Rhxibarb,  with  a  very  dark-coloured  petiole, 
named  "  Collis  Ruby."  It  was  recommended  that 
plants  be  sent  to  AVisley  for  trial  and  comparison  with 
existing  varieties. 

Awards. 

Potato  "  Syon  House  Prolijic.'—This  well-knowu 
Potato  was  raised  by  Mr.  Geo.  AVythes,  gardener  to 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  received  an. 
Award  of  Merit  as  far  back  as  September  10,  1895. 
The  tuber  is  rough-skinned  and  of  oval  shape.  In 
consideration  of  its  good  qualities  the  Committee  has 
now  awarded  the  variety  a  First-class  Certificate. 

Excellent  tubers  were  shown  in  twelve  baskets  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Joel.  Potter's  Bar  (Silver  Banksian  Dledal). 


Lecture  on  Retarded  Potatos. 

The  lecture  was  by  Mr.  Powell,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Noble,  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames.  It  consisted 
of  an  explanation  of  the  methods  by  which  a  suppl} 
of  New  Potato  tubers  is  obtained  from  September 
until  February  or  even  March.  The  procedure,  briefly 
stated,  is  as  follows  :  The  tubers  are  selected  when  lifting 
is  done  in  August  or  October,  according  to  the  season 
of  the  variety.  These  tubers  are  then  stored  in  a 
dry  place  in  a  temperature  of  45°,  and  when  any 
growths  appear  they  are  rubbed  oflt  before  they 
have  had  time  seriously  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  nutriment  and  moisture  in  tbe  old  tubers.  In  the 
following  July  early  varieties  like  AViudsor  Castle, 
having  been  hindered  from  making  growth  for  so  long 
a  time,  cease  the  attempt,  and  in  place  of  this,  in 
August,  they  produce  fresh  tubers,  apparently  as 
another  and  final  effort  made  by  the  tubers  to  repro- 
duce themselves.  Mr.  Powell  said  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  keep  the  tubers  in  a  lower  temperature 
than  ■15*',  but  it  was  extremely  important  that  the 
growth  they  make  previous  to  the  following  August 
be  removed  verj'  early.  At  Park  Place  by  repeated 
experiments  this  method  of  Potato  cultivation 
has  been  reduced  to  a  proper  system,  and  by  this 
means,  and  forcing  in  spring,  new  tubers  are  now 
obtained  in  every  month  of  the  year.  The  old  tubers 
are  treated  in  various  ways  when  they  are  about  to 
produce  fresh  tubers  ;  some  are  put  out-of-doors, 
others  indoors,  and  are  covered  with  a  little  dry  earth 
or  leaf -mould.  The  variety  AVindsor  Castle  is  the 
best  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Powell  showed  new  tubers  on  Tuesday  from 
old  tubers  which  are  now  seventeen  months  old,  but 
they  have  been  produced  some  little  time  and  would 
not  "scrape."  They  had  been  saved  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  lecture.  Cooked  samples  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  of  excellent  flavour.  Tubers  seventeen 
mouths  old  were  also  shown,  but  had  now  ceased  to 
produce  new  ones. 

Mr.  Arthur  AA'.  Sutton  said  he  had  watched  the 
experiments  at  Park  Place  for  several  years.  He  was 
sure  that  the  system  would  become  more  widely 
practiced,  the  only  hindrance  to  this  being  apparently 
its  very  simplicity.  A  member  of  the  audience 
suggested  that  the  variety  "  Challenge,"  owing  to  its 
compact  habit  of  growth,  &e.,  would  make  a  very 
suitable  variety  for  such  treatment,  and  said  he  had 
used  it  in  this  way. 

Scientific  Committee. 
Do  Potato  Stocks  Deteriorate? 

April  11.— Dr.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair,  and 
a  numerous  attendance.  The  following  communica- 
tions, of  which  time  did  not  permit  the  consideration 
at  the  fonner  meeting,  were  read  on  this  occasion  : — 

Mr.  BuuBiLic.E. — ^This  is  a  wide  question  and  has  been 
discussed  ever  since  the  late  Thos.  Andrew  Knight, 
Esq.,  wrote  his  Treatise  on  the  Apple  aiid  Pear,  in 
1707.  It  was,  I  believe,  Knight's  first  book,  a  small 
octavo,  and  is  now  rather  rare.  It  is  a  common  belief 
amongst  gardeners  that  varieties  do  deteriorate  or  go 
l>ack  in  gardens.  This  I  myself  do  not  believe  is  tnie  if 
they  are  well,  wisely,  and  properly  cultivated.  Dete- 
rioration is  very  often,  even  if  not  always,  the  result 
of  bad  culture,  senility,  or  neglect.  It  is,  moreover, 
due  in  many  cases  to  growing  the  same  \'aritty  too  long 
on  the  same  suil,  and  to  the  use  of  too  much  manure. 
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With  Potatos  this  is  especially  the  case;  but  no  Potato 
as  a  variety  deteriorates  on  good  soils  if  the  seed  or 
sets  are  changed,  or  obtained  from  a  different  soil  and 
climate  every  year.  The  old  Ashleaf  Kidney  Potato  is 
as  old  as  most  Potatos,  and  is  still  one  of  the  best.  Tlie 
craze  for  novelty  and  competition  in  the  trade  often 
lead  to  good  old  rarieties  being  superseded  by  new 
seedlings  or  selections,  or  by  old  kinds  of  knoiwn  ex- 
cellence being  again  sent  out  under  new  names.  Varie- 
ties may  deteriorate  locally,  i.e.,  when  badly  grown 
on  unsuitable  soils  or  under  adverse  conditions,  but  no 
one  can  prove  that  varieties  like  the  Black  Hamburgh 
Grape,  Eoyal  George  Peach,  Moor  Park  Apricot,  Ne 
Plua  intra  Pea,  General  Jacqueminot  Rose,  Old  Clove 
Carnation,  ever  deteriorate  as  varieties  all  over  the 
area  of  their  cultivation.  Did  anyone  ever  hear  of  any 
variety  of  Banana,  Pineapple  or  seedless  Grape  ever 
wearing  out?  Do  Osier  Willows  ever  wear  out?  Varie- 
ties may  be  neglected  and  weakened  by  being  planted 
too  constantly  on  the  same  soil  or  in  unsuitable 
localities  ;  they  may  also  be  renamed  or  superseded  b^' 
novel  kinds  being  "boomed  *'  over  their  heads,  so  to  say  ; 
but  no  variety  fairly  well  grown  on  fresh  and  suitable  soil 
ever  dies  out.  No  one  variety  grows  or  is  as  produc- 
tive on  all  soils  alike  ;  but  the  best  varieties  are  very 
adaptive,  and  their  produce  averages  out  well  on  all 
soils. 

'Most  'of  the  Figs,  Mulberries  and  Grapes  grown 
to-day  are  practically  those  known  for  centuries. 
Brown  Turkey  or  White  Ischia  Pigs,  the  Zante 
Currant  Grape,  Black  Monukka  Grape,  Bananas, 
Pine-Apples  and  other  seedless  fruits  increased  vegc- 
tatively  are  as  healthy  and  productive  to-day  as  they 
have  ever  been.  Of  course,  the  words  "a  variety" 
often  means  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  gt-oup  of 
distinct  individuals  and  not  with  a  multitude  of  indi- 
viduals precisely  alike.  Good  culture,  continual 
change  of  soil  and  rigid  selection  are  all  necessary  to 
keep  at  their  best  "varieties"  so  called,  and  under 
"such  conditions  I  do  not  admit  tliat  the  deterioration 
or  wearing  out  of  varieties  ever  takes  place  in  either 
gardens  or  in  the  fields.  In  Professor  Hugo  De  Vries 
work,  Species  and  Varieties:  Their  Ori/fin  bt/  Mn- 
tation,  in  which  book  some  aspects  of  tfais  subject 
Are  ably  dealt  with,  it  is  shown  that  any  crop 
of  either  corn  or  roots,  consists  of  individuals  of 
varying  vitality  or  productiveness.  This  makes  selec- 
tion possible.  There  are  certain  individuals  in  ever^' 
crop,  as  in  every  flock  or  herd,  that  can  either  utilise 
more  food  than  others,  or  that  in  any  case  are  more 
productive  than  are  others  under  the  same  conditions. 
The  simple  art  of  selection  enables  the  gardener  or  farmer 
to  improve  the  best  varieties  or  strains  by  continual 
selection.  Some  individuals  in  any  variety  or  strain 
may  show  a  retrograde  tendencj',  and  these  are 
■eliminated,  so  as  to  give  added  opportunity  to  the  best 
and  most  productive  individuals,  and  in  this  manner 
the  variety  is  improved  and  its  life  ensured.  In  a 
word,  varieties  are  constant  or  ever  imjiroving  only 
under  the  best  conditions  of  cultivation.  By  the 
same  token  they  will  deteriorate  only  if  beglected 
und  grows  under  bad  conditions.  F.  W.  BiirhhiffC, 
Dublin, 

Mr.  Clarke  :  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Potato  does 
deteriorate.  It  is  not  wise  to  grow  the  same  stock  for 
more  than  two  years.  We  find  in  this  <li8trict  that 
the  further  north  we  get  our  seed  from  the  better 
it  is.  It  is  generally  considered  that  the  second 
years'  crop  gives  better  results,  but  at  any  rate 
it  is  not  wise  to  grow  the  same  variety  more  than  two 
years  on  one  farm.  I  should  not  say  that  after  being 
grown,  say,  here  two  years  and  then  moved  some  miles 
away,  that  it  would  increase  in  vigour.  It  might 
probably  grow  as  well  for  two  seasons  and  then  it 
would  be  exhausted.  It  is  a  good  change  from  this 
country  on  to  the  black  soils,  but  will  not  do  to  come 
from  there  to  here  again,  and  I  think  that  where  the 
tubers  have  been  grown  on  black  laud  the  better  plan 
is  to  use  the  seed  for  cattle  or  i>igs  and  get  a  ffeeh 
stock.  My  experience  is  that  the  worn-out  stocks  take 
the  disease  more  quickly  than  others.  lam  afraid  that 
we  shall  find  that  the  newer  varieties  are  very  tender. 
I  am  still  a  great  believer  in  the  spray  when  projierly 
applied.  I  think  I  was  one  of  the  first  t6  take  it  up, 
and  I  well  remember  the  opposition  encountered.  I 
was  in  Bedfordshire  just  putting  them  in  the  way  how 
to  employ  the  spray — I  think  in  18'J4 — when  an  old 
gentleman  came  up  to  me  and  said:  "Mr.  Clarke,  I 
think  you  are  trifling  with  Providence."'  That  was  one 
instance.  Now  spraying  is  general,  but  it  is  not  balf 
done— hence  a  good  deal  of  disappointment.  WcsiTn^i^e, 
Sutton  Bridge^ 


Mr.  Fraser  :  It  has  always  been  reckoned  good 
practice  in  this  district  to  change  "seed""'  Potatos 
after  a  few  years,  getting  seed  from  a  different 
class  of  soil  if  not  from  another  locality.  Soil 
seems  to  have  as  much  to  do  with  degeneration 
as  climate,  or  more,  and  round  here  we  have  a  great 
variety  of  soils—  clay  that  in  some  seasons  is  almost 
unworkable,  various  gradations  and  combinations  of 
loam,  sand,  and  gravel,  besides  black,  mouldy  soils  and 
peaty  soils.  We  have  also  within  this  small  county 
wide  differences  of  climate,  including  rainfall.  Thus, 
without  going  far  from  home,  we  can  have  a  decided 
change  of  locality.  It  is  considered  desirable  to  get 
seed  from  a  higher  district,  which  means  a  moister  as 
well  as  a  cohler  and  later  climate.  Thus,  we  had  British 
Queen  from  an  up-coimtry  farm,  say,  600  feet  above 
sea  level,  planted  last  season  on  light  gravelly  soil  on 
this  farm  at  between  80  and  90  feet.  The  variety  did 
exceptionally  well,  but  it  was  from  a  good  farm  and  was 
a  fine  sample  to  begin  with.  Potatos  from  a  dry  soil 
are  not  looked  on  with  favour  for  "  seed,'"  and  in  the 
case  of  such  soils  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  change 
frequently,  every  two  or  three  years  at  least,  other- 
wise the  leaves  grow  curly  and  stunted,  and  the  plant 
does  not  properly  develop. 

Seed  from  Koss*shire  has  been  found  to  do  well  in 
Morayshire,  but  so  also  has  seed  from  Foi-farshire. 
Ross-shire  has  a  considerably  moister  climate  than 
Morayshire,  but  not  much  colder,  if  at  all,  at  the  same 
elevation.  The  soil  of  Ross-shire  is,  I  should  think, 
the  richer  in  general.  Forfarshire  is  agriculturallj-  one 
of  the  finest  counties  in  Scotland. 

Certain  varieties  of  Potatos  seem  more  liable  to 
degenerate  than  others.  A  gardener  of  some  experi- 
ence tells  me  that  he  has  grown  Snowdrop  (or  Snow- 
flake  perhaps  he  meant)  for  ten  years,  and  that  he  has 
them  still  as  good  as  at  first. 

As  a  matter  of  common  experience  Potatos  seem 
to  degenerate  b}'  continuous  planting  in  the  same  class 
of  soil,  but  there  may  be  contributory  causes,  such  as 
selecting  "seed"'  from  the  dressings  of  the  marketed 
Potatos.  I  heard  just  lately  of  a  farmer  near  here  who 
has  stuck  to  the  same  stock  for  I  do  not  know  how  many 
years — say  fifteen  to  twenty — with  the  result  that  his 
Potatos  are  now  like  "  marbles,"  and  this  on  one  of  the 
finest  farms  in  the  county. 

The  Victoria,  which  became  common  in  this  district 
in  the  seventies,  when  the  sorts  formerly  grown 
suffered  badly  from  disease,  was  very  successful  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  degenerated  in  time  both  as  a 
cropper  and  in  disease-resisting  power,  and  has  long 
been  out  of  cultivation.  The  Magnum  Bonum,  which 
was  introduced  somewhat  later,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
kept  up  better  as  a  cropper,  and  continued  compara- 
tively free  from  disease,  but  it  was  never  a  favou)  ite 
on  the  table  at  home  unless  for  use  in  spring,  not 
being  "dry  '"  enough.  It  sold  comparatively  well, 
probaidy  on  accuunt  of  its  sliaix;  and  keeping  qualities. 
The  Bruce  took  the  place  of  the  Magnum,  being  some- 
what similar  in  character,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was 
ever  so  good  a  cropper,  and  it  has  now  given  place  to 
newer  varieties.  The  Up-to-Date  seems  to  have  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  these  two  last,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  degenerated  as  yet. 

As  to  whether  a  variety  that  had  lost  some  of  its 
vigour  would  regain  it  by  being  transferred  from  the 
South  of  England  to  Scotland,  I  do  not  know  of  the 
experiment  having  been  tried.  I  shouhl  think  there  is 
at  least  a  probability  of  improvement  if  soil  and  locality 
be  properly  chosen.  The  duration  of  a  variety  depends 
largely  on  its  power  to  resist  disease  and  its  place  on 
the  market,  along  with  its  capabilities  as  a  cropper. 
For  disease-resisting  power  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time  to  obtain  new  varieties,  and 
when  new  varieties  have  found  favour  on  the  market, 
they  have  naturally  displaced  the  old  on  that  account 
al6ne.  Alex.  Fraser,  Lock//  Hill,  Forres. 

Prof.  Henslow  :  Whether  Potatos  "deteriorate"  in 
value  is  a  question  of  trade  ;  but  that  they  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  localities  where  a 
particular  variety  is  giown  is  well  establislied.  Prof. 
Bailey  haB  given  a  good  example  in  the  case  of  the 
Newtown  Pippin  {The  Survii'nl  of  the  Unlike,  p.  Oi>)  : 
"  It  originated  upon  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  and  has  been 
widely  disseminated  by  grafting.  In  Virginia  it  has 
varied  into  a  form  known  as  Albemarle  Pippin,  and  a 
New  York  Apple  exporter  tells  me  that  it  is  a  poorer 
shipper  than  the  northern  Newtown,  and  is  not  so 
long-keejiing.  In  the  extreme  north-western  States 
...  it  is  markedly  unlike  the  eastern  fruit.  ...  In 
New   South    Wales    it   is    called     the    Five-crowned 


Pippin,"  &c.  Conversely  with  the  Chilian  Straw- 
berry: "Within  two  years  this  plant,  growing  in  my 
garden,  varied  from  its  wild  type  ho  widely  as  to  be 
indistinguishable  from  the  common  garden  Straw- 
berry ...  an  instructive  case  of  sexless  evolution." 
Professor  Bailey  then  adds  :  "  Any  plant  which  is 
widely  distributed  by  man  by  means  of  cuttings  or 
other  vegetative  parts  may  be  expected  to  vary  in  the 
same  manner." 

The  above  seems  to  me  to  answer  the  question.  In, 
many  cases  by  departing  from  the  typical  characters 
the  variety  might  be  said  to  "  deteriorate"  ;  but  there 
is  also  the  chance  of  its  acquiring  something  new, 
which  might  balance  its  value.  There  does  not  appeal* 
to  be  any  evidence  of  a  variety  "dying  out"  in  any- 
other  sense.  Geo.  Hcnslow. 

Prof.  Scott  Elliot  :  There  are  two  cases  in  which 
there  is  distinct  evidence  of  deterioration  in  vegeta- 
tively  reproduced  plants.  First,  the  Sugar-cane,  which 
has  until  the  last  few  years  been  invariably  propagated 
by  non-sexual  methods.  Its  culture  dates  back  to  a 
period  so  distant  that  the  priests  in  India  had  had 
time  to  produce  an  "observed  "  law— viz,  that  "  if  any 
cultivator  saw  a  cane  in  flower  lie  would  die  within  the 
year,  his  house  woidd  be  reduced  to  beggary,  and  his 
entire  fortune  be  destroyed."  The  cultivation  has  been 
carried  on  in  very  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  under 
totally  distinct  methods,  and  in  widely  varying  con- 
ditions of  soil,  climate,  and  exposure.  Yet  deteriora- 
tion has  been  complained  of  in  every  part  where  its 
cultivation  is  of  importance.  And  the  West  Indian 
Agricidtural  Conference  of  1905  seems  to  agree  that  it 
is  to  be  remedied  by  using  seedling  canes. 

Another  example  is  the  Canadian  weed,  Elodea 
canadensis,  which  escaped  from  a  botanical  garden  in 
Germany,  and  at  once  spread  by  vegetative  reproduc- 
tion only  all  over  temperate  Europe.  For  many  years 
it  was  a  curse  to  all  canals,  ponds,  lakes,  &c,,  and 
involved  very  expensive  cleaning  ;  but  of  recent  years, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  extinct,  it  is  certainly  not  so 
serious  an  evil.  In  small  enclosed  ponds,  after  having 
been  a  perfect  pest  for  some  years,  it  suddenly  begins 
to  dwindle,  and  may  almost  totally  disappear.  A  case 
of  this  sort  came  under  my  own  observation  in  a  small 
pond  at  the  Glasgow  Botanical  Gardens,  where  it  is 
now  almost  extinct,  though  some  five  or  six  years  ago 
it  choked  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  vegetation. 
This  case  is  specially  interesting  as  it  is  not  a  culti- 
vated plant,  and  is  one  of  that  hardy  baud  of  fresh- 
water plants  which  are  more  widely  distributed  than 
any  other  class  of  plants  known  to  me. 

A  very  strong  argument  in  favour  of  deterioration  is 
the  general  statistical  evidence.  Out  of  some  700,000 
flowering  plants  described,  there  is  not  one  single  case 
known  to  me  of  a  plant  which  does  not  endeavour  to 
reproduce  by  seed,  although  arrangements  for  vege- 
tative reproduction  are  exceedingly  common.  Many 
plants  which  we  do  not,  as  a  rule,  look  upon  as  vege- 
tative reproducers  habitually  form  underground  stolons, 
rhizomes,  &c.,  and  are  much  more  rarely  formed  from 
seed. 

The  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the   question  IB 
probably  a  very  simple  one— Old  Age.     However  much 
the  method  of  vegetative  reproduction  varies,  the  new 
plant  is  merely  a  part  of  the  old  one.     A  Potato  grown 
from  a  tuber  is  not  a  new  individual  but  a  part  of  tbte 
original   individual.     A    close    examination   of    bulb^, 
conns,  rhizomes,  suckers,  stolons,   &c.,  reveals  essenti- 
ally  similar  methods   of  branching,  which  are  made 
different   by   the  different  parts  in   which   the  food- 
store  is  laid  up.     The  differences,  such  as   they  are^ 
have  been  made  much  more  difficult  to  understand  by 
the  misdirected  labours  of  conscientious  botanists.       ■'  | 
That  old  age  is  the  primary  cause  I  have  porsonaliy  ' 
no  doubt  at  all.      We  know  on  good  evidence  (see 
Bonnier  Traiti  dii  Botarnqvc)  of  trees  2,000  years  old, 
not    to    speak    of    one    kind    only,   but    lielonging  to 
several  genera.     It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  tlie  American 
Mammoth  tree  of  3,300  years,   or  the  Canary  Island  i 
Di-agon  tree  of  10,000  years,  and  which  was  probably  I 
the  original  of  the  Greek  myth.  I 

The  number  of  years  during  which  any  species  cfiil 
be  shown  to  have  been  always  propagated  vegetativ^y  J" 
cannot  surely  attain  2,000  years  except  possibly  the 
Sugar-cane  and   the    Vine,    and    in   both   these  cases 
deterioration  has  set  in.     Old  age  is  the  reason  gene- 
rally given  in  both  these  cases. 

Of  course,  all  cultivated  plants  are  grown  under 
quite  unnatural  conditions.  The  brilliant  sunsliiiie 
and  long,  dry  season  of  Chile  are  quite  different  from 
our  insular  climate.  Cultivation  under  exceptionally 
favourable    conditions    must    inevitably    weaken    the 
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constitution  of  man,  beast,  or  vegetable,  unless  all  our 
evolutionary  theories  are  bopelessly  wrong.  RIost 
cultivated  plants  must  suffer  from  the  absence  of  a 
struggle  for  existence  and  from  one-tiided  selection. 
It  might  be  possible  to  delay  the  deterioration  by 
severe  treatment,  by  change  of  soil  and  climate,  and 
other  methods.  The  survivors  after  such  a  treatment 
should  be  more  vigorous  than  any  selected  at  random 
for  propagation. 

A  plant  has  an  organised,  correlated  body,  and  reacts 
distinctly  to  change  of  climate.  This  reaction  involves 
a  one-sided  development.  I  fail  to  see  bow  a  flowering 
plant  can  escape  the  common  enemy — old  age.  Where 
are  the  Potatos  of  thirty  years  ago  ?  G.  F.  Scott  Elliot. 


DETERIORATION  OF  VARIETIES  OF  POTATOS. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  on 
Tuesday,  March  28,  I  seem  to  have  been  understood  to 
have  stated  that  as  good  yield  of  Potatos  can  be 
obtained  without  abundance  of  nitrate  nitrogen  as 
with.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  well-balanced 
manure,  containing  abundance  of  available  (nitrate) 
nitrogen  as  well  as  phosphates,  potash,  kc,  is  essential 
for  a  heavy  yield,  but  I  wished  to  show  that  disease 
was  frequently  more  abundant  in  these  forced  crops. 
A  slight  deficiency  of  nitrate  nitrogen,  with  an  abund- 
ance of  phosphates,  potash  and  lime,  although  mate- 
rially decreasing  the  yield,  conduces  to  stamina  and 
partial  immunity  from  disease  and  less  deterioration, 
and  tubers  grown  thus  are  much  more  suitable  for  seed 
purposes.  I  can  produce  considerable  evidence  to  this 
effect.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  others  are  honestly 
trying  to  verify  or  disprove  this  statement.  F,  J,  Baker. 
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April  4. — This  Society  opened  a  most  successful 
show  in  the  ^Market  Hall,  Truro,  on  the  above  date. 
Since  the  Society's  inception  nine  years  ago  each  show 
has  marked  an  improvement  on  that  preceding  it,  and 
in  the  one  now  under  notice  the  number  of  seedling 
Narcissi  not  in  commerce  that  were  exhibited,  many  of 
which  were  of  high  order  of  merit,  was  remarkable. 
The  arrangements,  thanks  to  the  indefatigable  zeal  of 
the  honorary  secretary  the  Hon.  John  Boscawen,  left  no 
loophole  for  complaint  on  the  part  either  of  exhibitors 
or  public. 

Twenty-two  classes  were  devoted  to  Narcissus.  In 
twelve  no  limit  was  placed  on  the  price  of  the  bulbs, 
and  in  these  some  specially  fine  flowers  were  staged. 
In  the  unrestricted  cla^^ses  the  residts  were  as  follows. 

In  the  best  collection  of  not  fewer  than  thirty  or 
more  than  forty  varieties  of  Daffodils,  the  1st  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Williams,  with  twenty-eight 
unnamed  seedlings,  and  Monarch,  Incognita,  White 
Queen,  Armorel,  White  Lady,  Pilgrim  and  King  Alfred. 
Many  of  the  seedlings  were  very  fine. 

Six  varieties  Magni-coronati :  1st  prize,  Mr.  P.  D. 
"WiLLL-VMS,  with  a  superb  stand,  containing  Maximua, 
very  fine  ;  Diogenes,  a  beautiful  seedling  which  earned 
its  name  from  being  sheltered  by  an  old  tub,  excellent 
in  form,  with  broad,  white  perianth  and  pale-aulphur, 
elegantly-frilled  trumpet  ;  King  Alfred,  grand  ; 
Waxwing,  a  lovely  flower,  Mme.  de  Graaff,  and  Queen 
of  Spain. 

Six  varieties  Medio-coronati  :  1st  prize,  Mr.  P.  D. 
"WuxiAMS,  with  Homespun  (a  beautiful  clear  yellow  of 
perfect  form).  Ringdove,  White  Ladv,  Peregrine, 
Lucifer  (hard  to  beat),  and  Miss  Mary. 

Three  varieties  Leedsii  :  1st  prize,  Mr  P.  D. 
Williams,  with  Tern,  Seagull,  and  White  Queen. 

Six  varieties  Parvi-coronati  :  1st  prize,  Mr.  P.  D. 
Williams,  with  Incognita,  Horace,  Dawn,  Blood 
Orange,  Circlet,  and  Oriflamme,  a  very  bright  stand. 

Finest  bloom  of  Magni-coronati  in  commerce  :  lat 
prize,  Rev.  A.  T.  Boscawen,  with  Kmg  Alfred; 
2nd  prize,  Mr.  O.  Dawson,  with  Mme.  de  Graaff : 
Srd  prize,  Mr.  P.  D.  AVilliams,  with  N.  maximus. 

Finest  bloom  of  Medio-coronati  in  commerce  :  Ist 
prize,  Mr.  P.  D.  Williams,  with  Homespun  ;  2nd 
gize,  Mr.  C.  Dawson,  with  the  same  ;  3rd  prize,  Mr. 
H.  G.  Hawker,  with  Lucifer. 

Finest  bloom  of  Parvi-coronati  in  commerce  :  1st 
prize,  Mr.  P.  D.  Williams.  All  the  prizes  in  this 
class  were  won  with  Horace,  the  finest  of  the  Poeticue 
section. 

Finest  bloom  of  Magni-coronati  not  in  commerce  : 
Ist  prize,  Mr.  P.  D.  AVilliams,  with  Averil,  a  seedling 
trom  Victoria,  a  well-shaped  flower  with  white  perianth 
and  pale-yellow  trumpet.  Mr.  P.  D.  Williams  also 
showed  Spoonbill,  a  very  large  flower  with  white 
penanth  and  spreading  trumpet  2\  inches  across. 

Finest  bloom  of  l^ledio-coronati  not  in  commerce  : 
l8t  prize,  Mr.  V.  D.  AVilliams,  with  Peregrine,  a  flower 
of  perfect  form  with  white  perianth  and  sulphur  cvip  ; 
■aid  prize,  Mr.  J.  C.  AVilliams,  with  a  rich  yellow 
mi.  3rd  prize,  Mr.  P.  D.  AVh,liams,  with  a  pretty 
nower  ha\ing  a  white  perianth  and  fawn-coloured  cuf). 

Finest  bloom  of  Parvi-coronati  not  in  commerce  : 
l8t  prize,  Mr.  J.  AVilliams,  with  a  fine  Poeticus  with 
circular  perianth  and  scarlet  crown.    2nd  prize,  Mr.  J. 


C.  AA''illiams,  with  another  Poeticus,  having  a  spread- 
ing yellow  crown  margined  with  scarlet.  3rd  prize, 
Mr.  J.  O.  AA'iLLlAMS,  with  White  Star,  a  most  beauti- 
ful flower,  by  some  thought  the  gem  of  the  show, 
with  a  shapely  white  perianth  over  1  inches  across,  and 
a  flat  3'ellow  crown  \^  inch  in  diameter. 

In  eight  classes,  which  were  filled,  the  price  of  the 
bulbs  was  limited  to  10^.,  and  in  one  for  children  to  Is. 

Lady  Margaret  Boscawen'.s  1st  prize  stand  of 
Poppy  Anemones  was  particularly  fine.  Anemone 
fulgens,  Polyanthus  and  I'rimropts  were  largely  shown. 

Mr.  P.  D.  AVilliams  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  a 
collection  of  hard}'  herbaceous  flowers ;  and  the  Rev. 
A.  T.  Boscawen  the  1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  hardy 
bulbous  flowers,  his  stand  containing  Watsonia  coc- 
cinea,  brilliant  in  colour,  and  three  good  Fritillarias. 

Violets  were  si)lendidly  shown,  Mrs.  J.  C.  AVilliams 
receiving  a  Cultural  Commendation  for  enormous  La 
France,  which  took  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  one 
variety  of  singles. 

Rhododendrons,  as  usual  at  Truro,  contributed  much 
to  the  brightness  of  the  show.  In  the  class  for  the 
best  group  of  blooms,  ]\Ir.  D.  H.  Shilson  easily  took 
1st  prize  with  an  excellent  collection,  including  R. 
Grirtithianum  (very  early),  Duke  of  Cornwall,  eximiuni, 
Thomsoni,  barbatum,  Shilsoni,  grande,  and  many 
arboreum  varieties. 

]\[r.  Shilson  also  won  the  1st  prize  in  the  classes  for 
six  trusses  of  outdoor  Rhododendrons,  and  for  six  trusses 
of  greenhouse  Rhododendrons. 

For  the  finest  truss  of  outdoor  Rhododendron  Mr.  R. 
Fox  won  the  1st  prize  with  Glory  of  Penjerrick  ;  Mr. 
Jonathan  Ra^hleigh  taking  'IruX  prize  with  R. 
barbatum. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Daibuz  took  1st  prize  for  the  best  truss 
of  greenhouse  Rhododendron. 

For  six  varieties  of  Camellias,  ;\[rs.  JOHN  Williams 
won  the  1st  prize. 

Four  entries  were  staged  for  the  finest  cut  bloom  of 
Camellia,  all  the  exhibitors  showing  C  reticulata. 
The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Rev.  A.  T.  Boscawen  with  a 
splendid  flower  over  7  inches  across. 

The  two  classes  for  outdoor,  hard-wood  flowering 
shrubs  produced  a  wonderful  display  that  few  not 
acquainted  with  the  possibilities  of  Cornwall  would 
have  deemed  possible  in  the  first  week  of  April. 
Among  the  specimens  shown  were  Embothrium  coc- 
cineum,  Eoronia  megastigma.  Acacia  longifolia,  A. 
floribuuda,  A.  cordifolia,  Eriostemon  neriifolium.  Poly- 
gala  myrtifolia,  Cestrum  elegans,  C.  fascieulatum. 
Viburnum  rugosum,  Grevillea  sulphurea,  G.  rosmarini- 
folia,  Clianthus  puniceus,  Cytisus  racemosus,  Clematis 
indivisa  lobata,  Melianthus  major,  Xanthoceras  sorbi- 
folia,  and  several  Magnolias. 

In  the  class  for  twenty  varieties  of  these  the  1st 
prize  was  awarded  to  Sir  A.  Pendarves  Vivian. 

An  Award  of  Merit  was  given  to  the  Hon.  John 
Boscawen  for  Primrose  Evelyn  Arkwright ;  and  a  Cul- 
tural Commendation  to  Mr.  A.  Blenkinsop  for  three 
remarkably  fine  flowers  of  Narcissus  Homer. 

Col.  Trematne,  Carclew,  contributed  (not  for  com- 
petition) a  fine  group  of  flowering  shrubs,  and  two 
plants  of  the  beautiful  Rhododendron  Nuttalli  in  full 
bloom.  Mr.  P.  J.  Kendall  showed  six  vases  of  King 
Alfred  Narcissus  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Dawson,  Rosemorran, 
Gulval,  a  number  of  splendid  examples  of  the  fine 
poeticus  Horace. 

Nurseetmen. 

Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter ;  the  Devon 
Rosery,  Torquay  ;  Messrs.  AVallace  k  Co.,  Colchester ; 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  and  ilr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston. 
contributed  attractive  stands,  and  all  were  awarded 
the  Society's  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Messrs.  R.  A''eitch  k  Son  showed  Rehmannia  angii- 
lata,  said  to  be  hardy  in  the  south-west  ;  Kalanchoe 
flammea,  K.  kewensis,  Guidia  carinata,  Jasminum 
primulinum.  Calceolaria  Burbidgei,  Primula  floribunda, 
P.  Isabellina,  P.  kewensis  x,  P.  verticillata,  a  fine  col- 
lection of  Magnolia  species  and  varieties,  of  which  M. 
Kobus,  a  native  of  Japan,  where  it  grows  co  a  height 
of  GO  or  70  feet,  was  given  an  Award  of  Merit.  The 
flowers  of  this  plant  are  pure  white,  about  1  inches 
across,  and  sweetly  scented. 

The  Devon  Rosery  staged  a  fine  collection  of  pot 
Roses  in  bloom,  some  hundreds  of  cut  Roses,  Carna- 
tions, Azaleas,  and  other  plants. 

Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.  exhibited  Gerbera  Jameson!, 
the  perpetual-flowering  Viola  calcarata  Papilio,  Fritil- 
laria  aurea,  Tulipa  Kaufmanniana,  T.  Kolpakowskiana, 
Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum,  Shortia  galacifoha,  Iris 
sindjarensis,  I.  sindpers,  and  divers  alpines. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons  set  uj)  a  representative  collec- 
tion of  Narcissi,  among  which  were  many  not  generally 
known,  such  as  Henry  de  A''ilmorin,  Agnes  Harvey, 
Mountain  Maid,  Amazon,  Lady  Godiva,  Peter  Barr, 
Admiral  Makaroff,  Lord  Roberts,  Loveliness,  Cleopatra, 
Constellation,  A'ivid,  Janet,  Image,  Lady  James 
Jodrell,  Lucifer,  Salmonetta  and  others. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthk  showed  Iris  Mariic,  I.  Eggeri,  I. 
stylosa,  Daphne  Blagayana,  Cypripedium  spectabilo, 
C.  fascieulatum,  Dendromecon  rigidum,  Epigwarepens, 
Polemonium  confertum,  a  very  fine  pan  of  Tecophilea 
cyanocrocus,  Artemisia  frigida,  Erythronium  Hen- 
dersoni.  and  many  Saxifragas.  Androsaces,  Primulas 
and  other  rock  plants. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT 
AND   PROVIDENT. 

Tins  Society  having  removed  from  the  Caledonian 
Hotel,  hehl  its  monthly  Committee  meeting  on  Monday 
evening  last  at  its  new  quaaters,  viz.,  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  A^incent  Square.  AVestminster,  S.W. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  presided.  Eleven  new  members 
were  elected,  making  an  addition  of  seventy-four  since 
January  last.  Sixteen  members  were  reported  on  the 
sick  list  at  the  present  time.  The  amount  of  sick  pay 
for  the  month  was  £4G  7s.  Two  members  were  allowed 
to  transfer  from  the  lower  to  the  liigher  scale.  The 
quinquennial  valuation  of  the  Society  will  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Thos.  G.  Ackland.  The  usual  quar- 
terly grants  from  the  Benevolent  Fimd  were  passed. 
The  Committee  hope  that  the  removal  of  its  head- 
quarters to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  will  be  an 
incentive  for  many  young  gardeners  to  join  the  Society. 


GARDENERS'  DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

BECKENHAM  HORTICULTURAL.— At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  above  Sociels  lor  tlie  session  1904— 1905.  Mr. 
W.  A.  Cook  read  a  paper  on  "Forced  A'egetables," 
which  contained  murli  useful  information.  A  number 
of  questions  were  put  to  tlic  lecturer,  evuking  a  good 
discussion.  Mr.  M.  Webster  exhibited  a  tine  lot  of 
Rhubarb,  "The  Sutton." 

LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL     ASSOCIATION.  — 

The  nineteenth  spring  :-lio\v  of  the  above  Association 
was  held  in  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  on  March  29 
and  .30.  The  quality  of  the  exhibits  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  previous  years.  The  lit  prize  for  a  group 
of  miscellaneous  foliage  and  flowering  plants  fell  Xo 
Alderman  \V.  H.  Watts  (gr..  J.  Bracegirdte) :  the  2nd 
prize  being  awarded  to  Dr.  J.  A.  Cooke(gr..  G.  Osborne). 
F(Jr  ten  pots  of  hardy  herbaceous  or  bulbous  plants, 
AV.  Todd,  Esq.  (gr..  G.  Hcaton).  was  1st,  The  niosi  taste- 
fully-arranged dinner-table  was  set  up  by  Mr.  J.  Stone, 
gr.  to  F.  H.  Gossage.  Jtsq.  Good  exliibits  were  staged  by 
the  following  nurserymen  :— Messrs.  R.  P.  Kerr  &,  Sons, 
Mr.  H.  Middlehurst.  Messrs.  Cowan  &  Co.,  Gateacre; 
Mr-  T.  Davis,  Mr.  C.  Young.  Messrs.  Hoggti  Robertson, 
and  Messrs.  Charleswortli  &  Rowlands.  J.  P. 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT  HORTICULTURAL.— A  meeting  of 
the  above  Association  was  lieid  at  Warburton's  Hotel, 
Newport  on  Saturday,  April  8;  Dr.  Groves,  J. P.  pre- 
sided. Mr.  G.  Grey,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Morgan,  Woolmer- 
tou  Manor,  St.  Lawienco,  gave  a  paper  on  "  Hardy 
Bulbous  Plants.'  Ti  e  essayist,  in  thee  jurse  of  his  paper, 
made  a  great  point  of  "naturalisation,"  The  Crocus 
readily  lends  itself  to  this  treatment.  Anemones  repre- 
sent a  wide  range  of  colour,  and  iheir  flowering  season 
extends  over  several  weeks.  Irises  were  dealt  with  at 
considerable  longlh  ;  also  Narcissi,  which  ai'e  probably 
more  elTective  id  the  wild  garden  than  any  other 
bulbous  plants.  Bulbs  planted  in  the  grass  should  be 
allowed  to  retain  Iheir  foliage  until  ii  shows  signs  of 
"ripening,"  tliis  being  most  essential.  A  good  discussion 
followed. 

CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL.  — 
The  subject  for  Tuesday.  April  4.  was  *■  Hardy  Herba^ 
ceous  Plants,"  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Queen's  Road 
Nursery,  Hampton  Hill,  who  is  known  to  be  an  expert 
in  tliis  branch  ot  horiiculture.  The  Hellebores, 
Phloxes.  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Pyrethrums,  Delphiniums, 
ana  Lathyrus  were,  amongst  others,  amply  described. 
In  each  variety  he  advised  the  most  suitable  situation 
for  their  reception,  and  mentioned  the  time  of  year  and 
the  method  of  propagation. 


SCHEDULES   KECEIVED. 

ADDLESTONK,      CHEHTSEV,      and       OTTE  R.SHAW       GAR- 

T>ENER.s'  Association  Autumn  Show,  to  be  held  at  the 
Village  Hall,  Addlestone,  on  Thursday,  November  9, 

1905. 

Croydon  HoRTicLi/ruiiAL  Society's  thirty-eighth 
Annual  Summer  Show,  to  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
July  6,  1906. 

Sutton  and  District  Rose  Society's  Exhibition,  to 
be  held  in  the  Public  Hall,  Sutton,  on  Tuesday, 
July  4,  1905. 

Croydon  Cuhvsanthemdm  Society's  Autumn  Show 
to  be  held  on  Tuesdav  and  Wednesday,  November  7  and 
8.  1905,  in  the  Public  Halls.  George  Street,  Croydon. 

Hant.ey  Horticui.tuhai,  Fete,  to  be  held  in  the 
HanleyPark  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  5  and 
6,  1905. 

Paisley  Horticultural  Society's  Grand  Autumn 
Exhibition,  to  be  held  In  the  George  A.  Clark  Hall, 
Paisley,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  September  7,  s.  11W5. 

Windsor,  Eton,  and  District  Rose  and  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Annual  Exhibition  in  The  Slopes, 
Windsor  Castle,  on  Saturday,  July  1,  19C5. 

London  Dahlia  Union's  Exhibition  in  the  Prince's 
Hall,  Earl's  Court  Exhibition  on  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday, September  19  and  2ii,  1905. 

Lee.  Blackhkath,  Lewisham  and  West  Kent 
Houticultural  StKiETV's  Suuimer  Exhibition  in  the 
grounds  of  The  Cedars.  Belmont  Hill.  Lee,  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  July  \2  and  Kt.  1905. 

Darl^T'  (iTON  HoinicULTUKAi,  SOCIETY'S  Spring 
Flower  Show,  to  behold  in  the  Drill  Hall.  Darlington, 
on  Wednesday.  April  iiM905. 

Croydon  and  District  Horticui.tcrai.  Sociktv's 
lUtli  Annual  Spring  Flower  Show,  to  bo  held  iu  the  Art 
GaUories.  Park  Lane,  Croydon,  on  Wednesday,  April  19, 
mos. 

llAWKK  HoRTirui.TURAL  SOCIETY'S  Flower  Show, 
to  bo  held  in  Die  KxclianfioUaH,  Hawick,  on  Saturday, 
August  26,  1905. 
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James  Wilson,  St.  Andrews. — The  ancient 
city  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  has  earned 
fame  as  the  seat  of  the  oldest  of  the  Scottish 
universities  and  as  the  Mecca  of  golf.  It  is  not 
altogether  nninown,  however,  as  a  centre  of 
horticultural  enterprise.  Most  visitors  to  the 
city  are  familiar  with  the  compact  and  attractive 
florist's  establishment  which  has  been  conducted 
there  for  forty  years  by  the  late  Mr.  James 
Wilson. 

Mr.Wilson  served  an  apprenticeship  to  gardening 
in  St.  Andrews,  and  he  was  a  fine  example  of  the 
old  school  of  gardeners.  When  an  apprentice  he 
made  a  herbarium  of  the  plants  of  the  district,  and 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  an  extensive  and  exact 
knowledge  of  plants  both  wild  and  cultivated. 
He  was  familiar  with  every  branch  of  gardening 
and  a  keen  student  of  hcrtioultural  literature. 
No  branch  of  his  profession,  however,  appealed 
to  him  more  than  that  of  landscape  gardening. 
To  skill  in  plan-drawing  he  added  ingenuity  in 
carrying  out  the  work  and  a  thoiough  knowledge 
of  the  plants  required  for  effect.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  adding  to  the  charms  of  St.  Andrews. 
Such  works  of  his  as  the  planting  of  the  fine  trees 
in  the  main  thoroughfare,  the  lajing-out  of  the 
new  cemetery,  and  the  remodelling  of  the  exten- 
sive grounds  of  the  St.  Leonards  school  for  girls, 
may  be  mentioned. 

Mr.  Wilson  took  an  enthusiastic  interest  in 
the  experiments  in  hybridisation  carried  out  by 
his  Eecond  son.  Dr.  John  H.  Wilson,  Lecturer  in 
Agricultijre  in  St.  Andrews  University.  As  a 
result  the  visitor  to  Greenside  Nursery  finds 
many  interesting  novelties,  which  before  long 
may  prove  to  be  of  value  to  both  gardeners  and 
farmers.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the 
business  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  eldest  son, 
Mr.  James  Wilson,  who  for  many  years  has  ably 
assisted  his  father.  Mr.  Wilson  died  suddenly 
on  the  7th  inst.     He  was  70  years  of  age. 

J.  BURRELL.  —  We  greatly  regret  to  hear 
of  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  on  the  31st 
ult.,  at  Cambridge.  Mr.  Burrell,  of  Howe 
House  Nurseries,  was  not  only  admired  for  his 
horticultural  achievements,  but  was  held  in 
the  highest  respect  for  his  sterling  qualities  as  a 
man .  His  collections  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  Roses  and 
Gladioli  shown  at  the  meetings  of  the  Eoyal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  the  National  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety and  other  shows,  were  always  remarkable  for 
their  good  cultivation  and  choice  varieties. 

Mr.  Rew. — There  has  just  passed  away  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Eew,  at  Caledon,  Co.  Tyrone,  an 
old  Syon  [House]  man.  He  was  an  apprentice 
there  in  1827,  and  afterwards  went  to  Tor  Abbey, 
thence  to  Tredegar  Park,  and  finally  to  Caledon 
Castle,  Co.  Tyrone,  where  for  fifty  years  he  was 
Head  Gardener  to  two  Earls  of  Caledon,  retiring 
en  a  well  earned  pension  in  1893.  Mr.  Eew  was 
bom  in  1813,  and  was  therefore  in  his  93rd  year. 
All  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  Mr.  Rew 
will  regret  his  death.  He  was  a  kindly,  courteous 
man,  whose  ripe  experience  was  at  the  disposal 
of  all.  I,  who  succeeded  him  at  Caledon,  owe  him 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  found  advice  and 
kind  counsel.  W.  B.  Jeffreys. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,*  Editor  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspon- 
dents would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  ns  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  etTect  that  all  communications 
relating  to  tinaucial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  PrBr.lSHER  :  and  that  all 
communications  intended  for  publication,  or  refer- 
ring to  the  Literary  department,  and  all  plants  to  be 
named,  should  be  directed  to  the  Editor.  The  two 
departments,  Publishing  and  Editorial,  are  quite 
distinct,  and  raucli  unnecessai-y  delay  and  confusion 
arise  when  letters  are  misdirected. 

Anemone:  A.  The  Anemone  is  affected  with 
JScidium  punctatum.  The  Crocus  leaves 
appear  to  have  started  rapidly  into  growth,  and 
then  suffered  a  check. 

Begonias  Winter  Cheer,  Mrs.  Heal,  Ensign, 
ic  :  W.  C.  L.  These  plants  may  be  afforded 
water  about  once  a  week  or  less  frequently  at 
the  present  time,  and  there  are  probably  some 


growths  appearing  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
which  may  be  employed  as  cuttings  for  propa- 
gating purposes.  The  culture  in  February  and 
March  and  even  now  should  be  such  as  will 
induce  the  plants  to  swell  and  mature  the 
tubers.  In  June  the  plants  should  be  cut  down 
to  within  2  inches  of  the  base,  and  no  potting 
need  be  done  until  then.  We  refer  you  to  a 
note  which  appeared  in  these  pages  March  7, 
1903,  p.  146. 

Books  :  J.  I.  The  edition  you  mention  has  little 
if  any  value. 

Catalogues  OF  London  Horticultural  Society: 
N.  0,  B.,  New  York.  Your  letter  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  of  the  Eoyal  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

CnErsANTHEMusis  :  IF.  W.  C.  We  see  no  disease 
in  jour  plants,  and  should  expect  that  they 
will,  if  properly  treated,  start  well  into  growth 
later  on. 

Chrtsanthemum-leaves  :  Puzzled.  The  leaves 
are  injured  by  the  punctures  of  aphides. 
Isolate  the  other  variety,  and  fumigate  the 
infected  plants  with  an  insecticide. 

Employment  as  Seedsman's  Clerk:  M.  E.  L. 
In  such  circumstances  as  yours  we  cannot 
pretend  to  offer  advice. 

Gloxinias  :  J.  S.  Found  dead.  Tou  should 
know  better  than  we  do  what  is  the  reason. 
Perhaps  over- watering.  We  find  no  fungus 
or  insect. 

MuSHEOOM-sPAWN :  R.  S.  All  sorts  of  things 
come  up  occasionally  even  when  the  best  Mush- 
room spawn  has  been  employed.  The  fungus 
in  this  case  is  that  known  as  Xylaria  vaporaria, 
figured  in  Qardeners*  Chronicle,  April  16,  1904. 

Names  of  Plants  :  S.  M.  L.  1,  Mimulus 
(Diplacus)  glutinosus :  2,  send  when  in  flower, — 
r.  D.  Cornus  mas. — H.  M.  Ceanothus  rig- 
idus. — H.  S.  Spirsea  Thunbergii ;  Daphne 
Mezereum. — E.  A.  R. — Ipomcea  hederacea. — 
SirA.B.E.  Euphorbia aleppica— T.  ff.  S.  The 
yellow-and-brown  flower  with  branched  spike  is 
Odontoglossum  gloriosum  ;  the  creamy-white 
with  a  few  spots,  a  natural  hybrid  of  it  and  O. 
crispum,  a  form  of  0.  X  Andersonianum  some- 
times called  O.  baphicanthum. — A.  J.  R.  Please 
inform  us  of  the  habit  of  the  plant  of  which 
you  send  flowers.  Send  rough  sketch  if  pos- 
sible. Thanks  for  contribution  to  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund. — F.  L.  1,  Chlorophytum  elatum 
variegatum ;  2,  Dactylis  glomerata  elegan- 
tissima;  3,  Curculigo  recurvata  ;  4,  Ceratonia 
siliqua,  Carob-tree  (Locust- tiee  of  Scripture)  ; 
5,  Davallia  hirta  cristata ;  6,  Begonia  ascoti- 
ensis. — R.  S.  P.  Dolichos  sinensis,  widely 
grown  and  known  at  the  Cape  as  Kaffir  Bean. — 
A.  S.  Tricopilia  fragrans. — /.  0.  1,  Andro- 
meda calyculata ;  2,  Skimmia  japonica ;  3, 
Muscari  neglectum  majus. — R.  C.  Canon  L. 
Muscari  moschatum  ;  the  bulb  apparently  got 
in  with  others  by  accident.  —  F.  Mc  D.  \, 
Chlorophytum  elatum  ;  2,  Cornus  mas. — F.J.  P. 
Eubus  spectabilis— the  Salmon-berry. — J.  R.  1, 
Mesembryanthemum  spectabile ;  2,  Spira?aThun- 
bergii :  3,  Berberis  dulcis:  4,  B.  Waliichiana. — 
IV.  J.  1,  Athyrium  filix-foemina  ;  2,  Onychium 
lucidum  ;  3,  Anemia  Phyllitidis ;  4,  Panicum 
plicatum  ;  5,  Nephrodium  moUe  ;  6,  Aspidium 
(Polystichum)  angulare;  7,  Adiantum  Pacoti;  8, 
Blechnum  orientale  ;  9,  Chlorophytum  elatum 
variegatum ;  10,  Lonicera  brachypoda  variegata ; 
11,  Pteris  hastata  macrophylla.  Yon  send 
double  the  number  of  specimens  you  should  do, 
and  moreover  they  are  miserable  scraps,  badly 
labelled.  You  should  have  more  consideration 
for  us,  as  our  time  is  valuable  and  the  interests 
of  our  subscribers  paramount. 

Osteowskia  magnifica:  O.  A.  M.  This  hand- 
some plant  is  quite  hardy,  and  will  flourish  in 
any  good  and  well-drained  garden  soil,  but  it 
prefers  a  rich  sandy  loam,  and  one  that  is  deep 
enough  to  allow  its  long  roots  to  strike  down- 
wards in  the  soil.  The  seedlings  do  not  bloom 
until  about  their  third  or  fourth  season.  This 
probably  accounts  for  the  fact  of  your  plants 
not  having  flowered  up  to  the  present  time. 

Peach:  G.  0.  The  leaves  have  suffered  a  check 
from  some  cause  or  other.  The  fungus  will  be 
reported  on  in  another  issue. 


Peach  Flowers  Dropping  :  C.  R.  The  tree  pro- 
bably suft'ered  too  severe  a  check  when  you 
root-pruned  it  last  autumn.  If  this  is  the  case 
the  tree  can  only  develop  a  small  crop  of  fruit 
this  year,  and  is  endeavouring  to  attain  this  by 
shedding  most  of  its  blossoms.  Another  season 
should  see  the  tree  benefiting  from  the  new 
soil,  ic,  given  when  the  root-pruning  was 
performed.  Numerous  letters  on  the  drop- 
ping of  Peach-buds  have  appeared  in  our 
columns  quite  recently. 

Peach  -  shoots  Diseased  :  J.  E.  The  black 
patches  are  the  result  of  a  fungus,  a  species  of 
Botrytis.  The  disease  most  frequently  appears 
on  imperfectly  ripened  shoots,  or  on  those  that 
have  received  a  chill.  All  diseased  shoots 
should  be  cut  off  and  burned,  otherwise  the 
disease  will  spread.  After  pruning  spray  the 
trees  with  a  rose-red  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potash. 

Peach-training  :  G.  H.  In  well  -  appointed 
gardens  it  is  considered  the  correct  practice  to 
train  the  young  shoots  beneath  the  wires,  and 
not  to  leave  them  growing  untrained  until  the 
trees  are  fastened  again  the  next  season. 
When  the  Peaches  are  ripening  all  the  shoots 
should  be  fastened  down  to  the  trellis,  in  order 
to  allow  sunlight  and  air  the  better  to  reach 
the  fruits. 

Pelargoniums  and  Black  Varnish  :  J.  S.  The 
cft'ect  would  be  much  the  same  whether  caused 
by  the  black  varnish  or  tar.  It  is  best  to 
employ  as  much  ventilation  as  practicable 
after  using  either  in  plant-houses,  until  the 
varnish  or  tar  has  become  dry. 

Phaseolus  caracalla  :  Correspondent.  This 
species  is  from  India,  and  requires  stove  treat- 
ment. Let  tbe  growth  have  plenty  of  light, 
and  when  the  plant  has  made  a  considerable 
quantity  of  roots  it  will  be  likely  to  flower. 

Sale  of  Box  Plants  :  Bon.  We  are  not  dealers, 
and  therefore  are  unable  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion. An  advertisement  would  probably  elicit 
the  information  you  require. 

Shamrock  :  II.  T.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
opinion.  What  you  send  is  Trifolium  minus. 
The  subject  was  treated  exhaustively  by  Mr. 
Worthington-Smith  in  our  issue  for  April  7, 
1900,  p.  222. 

Stone  Fine:  G.  M.  R.  The  seeds  may  be 
liberated  by  knocking  the  cones  with  a  hammer 
or  mallet,  or  by  placing  them  in  water  hot 
enough  to  soften  the  turpentine  which  keeps 
the  scales  together ;  then  take  out  the  seeds 
by  means  of  a  knife.  The  scales  will  also  come 
asunder  if  the  cones  are  placed  in  a  warm 
oven.  It  is  not  really  necessary  to  break  the 
hard  outer  shells  of  the  seeds  previous  to 
sowing,  but  if  you  do  break  them  be  very  careful 
not  to  injure  the  embryo  plant.  Germination 
will  be  facilitated  if  they  are  soaked  in  water. 
The  present  is  a  suitable  time  for  sowing  the 
seed  either  in  pans  or  shallow  boxes,  which 
should  be  placed  near  to  the  glass  in  a  warm 
frame.  No  special  soil  is  necessary  so  long  as 
it  is  sweet,  and  ample  drainage  is  provided. 
When  the  seedlings  attain  to  a  height  of  about 
2  inches  they  should  be  transferred  to  smsJl 
pots  and  returned  to  the  frame,  watered  care- 
fully overhead,  and  shaded  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day.  It  will  be  advisable  to  keep 
them  in  a  cold  frame  for  about  two  years, 
because  they  are  rather  delicate  during  the 
early  stages  of  growth. 

Vine  Leaves  :  J,  C.  Powdery  mildew  is  present 
on  the  leaves  received.  Spray  at  intervals  of 
six  days  with  a  solution  of  1  oz.  of  sulphide  of 
potassium  dissolved  in  3  gallons  of  water.  This 
method  is  more  effectual  and  much  safer  than 
treating  the  leaves  with  flowers- of- sulphur. 


Communications  Keceived.— S.  Palmer.— W.  B.  B.  We 
appreciate  your  comments  very  highly.— G.  R.  S.— 
National  Dahlia  Society  — T.  M.  —  James  Veitch 
&  Sons— F.  J.  B.— Kational  Horticultural  Society  of 
France— John  Booth,  Berlin— A.  Chatenay,  Paris— 
W.  M.— A.  D  — W.  H.-J.  M.— F.  B.  S.- J.  B.  L.— F.  Q. 
Lane— J.  C.  T.-R.  W.  R.— R.  T.  &  S.-Perplexod- J.  B. 
— E.  M.  — J.  O'B.— Secretary.  Sweet  Pea  Society- 
Heather  Bell-F.  M.-W.  S.-Trelessick-W.  H.  B.- 
C.  E.  D.— E.  E.— L.  L.,  Grantham-A.  H.  B.-F.  E.  S.— 
.1.  F.  H.-R.  T  &  Sons-A.  D.— F.  J.-H.  W.  W.— Chloris 
—J.  C,  Bagshot. 

{For  Markets  and  Weather,  see  p.  xiv.I 
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THE    PITCHEES  OF  NEPENTHES. 

AT  the  meetirg  of  the  Linnean  Scciety  on 
April  6,  Mr.  W.  B.  Hembley,  F.K.S., 
the  Kteper  of  the  Herljaiium  of  the  Rojal 
Gardens,  Kew,  exhibited  a  series  of  lantern- 
slides  prepaicd  liy  Mr.  Farmar  illustrative 
of  the  strueture  of  the  pitcher  in  vaiious 
species  (f  Nepenthes.  Mention  was  also 
made  of  a  new  tpeeies,  N.  Macfarlanei.  The 
following  notes  include  an  abstract  of  Mr. 
Hemsley's  remarks,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  author  :  — 

Among  the  many  works  of  the  veteran  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  there  is  perhaps  none  that  is  more 
attractive  to  a  large  number  of  readers  than  his 
Address  on  Carnivorous  Plants  to  the  Department 
of  Botiinj  and  Zoology  of  the  British  Association 
at  Belfast  in  187-t.  I  refer  to  this  essay  because 
Darwin  designates  Hooker  as  the  discoverer  of 
the  carnivorous  nature  of  the  pitchers  of  Ne- 
penthes, and  because  Hooker's  nomenclature  of 
the  different  parts  has  been  generally  adopted  by 
subsequent  English  writers. 

There  are  glands  of  various  kinds  on  nearly  all 
parts  of  Nepenthes  plants— on  the  stem,  on  the 
leaves,  on  the  tendrils,  on  all  parts  of  the 
pitchers,  on  the  pedicels,  and  on  the  flowers. 
There  may  be  few  or  none  or  many  on  a  given 
organ  ;  they  may  he  conspicuous  or  inconspicuous, 
and  of  very  diverse  structure  or  shape  ;  but  they 
may  all  be  referred  to  two  classes,  according  as 
their  function  is  "  attractive  "  or  "  digestive." 


Attractive  glands  of  all  kinds  exude  a  sweet 
juice,  and  may  be  called  honej  -glands.  They  are 
generally  distributed  over  the  plant,  excepting  on 
the  inside  of  the  pitchers,  and  serve  to  attract 
insects  and  other  creatures  towards  the  pitchers 
and  to  their  own  destruction.  Digestive  glands 
occur  only  on  the  inside  of  the  pitchers.  In  an 
early  stage,  while  the  lid  of  the  pitcher  is  still 
closed  over  the  mouth,  the  digestive  glands 
secrete  a  fluid  and  discharge  it  copiously  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pitcher,  sometimes  half  filling  it. 
At  first  the  fluid  is  of  a  pleasant  taste,  but  later 
it  changes  in  character  and  is  able  to  dissolve 
organic  substances  and  render  them  available  as 
food  for  the  plant.  It  has  been  compared  to  the 
gastric  juice,  as  it  exercises  pract  caby  the  same 
function.  Honey-glands  and  digestive  glands  are 
alike  in  structure,  and  very  similar  to  simple 
animal  glands. 

The  pitcher  (ascidium)  consists  of  the  tubular 
or  inflated  body,  with  or  without  two  longitudinal 
wings  (ahe)  in  front,  a  longitudinal  rib  (costa)  at 
the  back,  terminating  in  a  spur  (calear)  nt  ar  the 
hinge  of  the  lid  ;  the  collar  or  rim  (peristomium) 
and  the  lid  (operculum),  which  is  sometimes 
smaller  than  the  mouth  (os)  of  the  pitcher. 

All  the  parts  of  the  pitcher  present  great 
variety,  and  specific  distinctions  are  drawn  more 
often  from  the  pitchers  than  from  either  the 
leaves  or  the  flowers.  In  adult  plants  the 
pitchers  usually  have  an  attractive,  a  conductive, 
and  a  secretive  surface.  The  attractive  surface 
is  the  underside  of  the  lid  and  the  collar,  which 
usually  abound  in  honey-glands.  Below  the 
collar  is  a  zone  of  variable  breadth,  of  very 
smooth  surface,  aitording  no  foothold  to  insects 
and  usually  opaque  and  glaucous.  This  is  the 
conductive  surface.  The  rest  of  the  surface  of 
the  pitcher  is  more  or  less  thickly  beset  with 
glands,  forming  the  digestive  and  detentive 
surface.  The  relative  size  of  the  areas  of  the 
conductive  and  glandular  zones  differs  very  much, 
and  sometimes  the  whole  surface  is  glandular. 

Professor  Matfarlane,  formerly  of  Edinburgh 
and  now  in  Philadelphia,  who  has  long  made  a 
special  study  it  the  Nepenthace*  and  Sarracenia- 
cea',  and  who  has  published  several  important 
papers  on  the  subject  in  the  Anna's  of  Botany, 
when  at  Kew  last  year  called  my  attention  to  a 
specimen  of  a  curious  new  species  of  Nepenthes 
which  he  came  upon  when  he  was  on  the  very 
point  of  leaving.  It  consists  of  one  small  pitcher 
and  three  or  four  small  leaves,  and  comes  from 
Gunong  Bubo  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  from  an 
altitude  of  about  5,000  feet.  I  agreed  to  examine 
and  describe  it,  and  drawings  had  been  made  for 
Hooker's  Icones  flantarum,  and  I  proposed 
naming  it  N.  Mackaklanei. 

Having  reached  this  stage,  I  showed  what  I 
had  to  Dr.  Prain,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Calcutta  Botanic  Garden.  He  at  once  very 
generously  offered  to  have  the  whole  of  the 
Calcutta  Nepenthes  sent  to  Kew  to  aid  me  in  ray 
studies.  Fortunately  the  collection  arrived  a 
week  ago,  and  it  contains  upwards  of  a  dozen 
specimens  of  this  remarkable  new  species  from 
the  same  locality,  so  that  I  am  now  in  a  position 
to  give  you  an  almost  complete  description  of  it. 
.\  further  consignment  received  this  week  in- 
cluded female  flowers,  which  were  previously 
unknown  to  me.  However,  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  flowers  of  either  sex. 

This  new  species  differs  from  all  previously 
described  species,  except  N.  Lowii,  in  having 
numerous,  rather  stiff  bristles  interspersed  with 
the  large  honey-glands  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  lid.  In  all  other  respects  it  is  very  different 
from  N.  Jjowii.  It  is  of  climbing  habit,  the  stems 
attaining  as  much  as  13  feet  in  length.  Like 
most  if  not  all  other  species  of  Nepenthes,  it 
bears  tsi-o  kinds  of  pitcher,  independently  of  the 
rudimentary  ones  of  young  seedlings,  both  of 
which   I  will  briefly   describe.     The    lower   ones 


are  much  the  smaller,  being  only  about  a  third 
the  size  of  the  largest,  the  dimensions  of  which  I 
will  give  you  presently.  The  honey-glands  are 
very  prominent,  oval  or  circular  in  outline, 
surrounded  by  a  raised  rim,  and  from  one-fiftieth 
to  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
function  of  the  bristles  on  the  underside  of  the 
lid  is  not  obvious,  but  it  would  appear  to  be 
preventive,  so  far  as  flying  insects  and  the 
honey-glands  are  concerned.  On  the  other  hand, 
ants  might  creep  in  amongst  them  and  obtain 
the  honey.  The  lids  of  the  pitchers  of  some 
species  of  Sarracenia  are  furnished  with  similar 
though  weaker  hairs. 

The  wings  of  the  pitcher  are  slightly  developed 
and  not  fringed,  and  the  collar  is  very  simple  and 
narrow.  The  whole  of  the  interior  surface, 
except  a  very  narrow  belt  clcse  under  the  collar, 
is  thickly  studded  with  digei-tive  glands,  which 
become  gradually  smaller  from  the  base  of  the 
pitcher  upwards,  and  vary  in  number  from  about 
2.000  to  5,000  in  a  square  inch.  The  digestive  glands 
are  many-celled,  ovoid  or  spherical  in  shape,  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  unequal  growth  of  the 
tissue  in  which  they  are  embedded,  they  are 
more  or  less  over-arched,  the  opening  of  the 
arch  looking  downwards.  The  surface  is  hard 
and  polished,  quite  smooth  to  the  finger  moving 
in  a  downward  direction,  but  rough  to  the  finger 
from  the  tharp  edges  of  the  arches  moving  in  an 
upward  direction. 

Coming  to  the  larger  pitchers,  I  have  one 
which  measures  12  inches  from  the  base  to  the  apex 
of  the  erect  lid.  It  is  borne  on  a  tendril  Is  inches 
long,  and  the  sessile  blade  of  the  leaf  is  several 
inches  long,  making  a  total  length  of  37  inches. 
Pressed  flat,  the  body  of  the  pitcher  is  nearly 
4  inches  in  its  greatest  diameter.  The  collar  is 
half  an  inch  wide,  and  the  finely  pectinate  inner 
border  has  solitary,  immersed  honey  -  glands 
between  the  teeth.  The  lid  is  2  inches  across, 
and  the  longest  bristles  are  half  an  inch.  The 
interior  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  smaller 
pitcher,  as  it  has  a  broad,  glaujous  conductive 
zone. 

The  pitchers  of  N.  Louii  are  larger,  thicker  and 
stronger,  and  remarkably  constricted  in  the 
middle.  The  bristles  on  the  lid  are  larger  .and 
stiffer  and  more  of  the  nature  of  prickles,  whilst 
the  honey-glands  are  peritheeioid,  in  other 
words  immersed  in  and  covered  by  the  sur- 
rounding tissue,  with  the  ^xfeption  of  a  very 
small  pore,  through  which  the  honey  is  exuded. 
The  glands  are  relatively  very  large,  sometimes 
as  much  as  ,'.  inch  in  diameter,  and  there  is  a 
large  lumen  or  empty  space  between  the  top  of 
the  gland  and  the  excretory  pore. 

The  collar  of  the  pitcher  is  the  simplest  in  the 
genus,  having  no  embellishments  beyond  a  ring 
of  prominent  honey-glands.  These  honey- 
glands  are  immersed  and  protected  by  a  very 
hard,  shining,  overhanging  tissue  with  a  pore- 
like opening,  looking  downwards.  In  time  the 
glands  decay  anddi3appear,leavingthe  hard  empty 
sockets,  which  accounts  for  the  glands  having 
been  overlooked  by  some  writers,  and  the  sockets 
described  as  perforated  tnb.rcles.  The  under  or 
outer  surface  of  the  collar  is  thickly  beset  with 
small  honey-glands.  Inside,  the  pitcher  is  wholly 
covered  with  digestive  glands.  Those  near  the 
top  are  small  ami  over-ai-ched,  but  the  size 
increases  downwards,  and  in  the  lower  half  the 
glands  are  about  half  a  line  („',  inch)  in  diameter 
and  pentagonal  to  heptagonal  in  shape,  with  a 
raised,  hard  rim  all  round,  giving  the  surface  the 
appearance  of  being  irretiularly  tesselatid.  The 
dried  specimen  shows  tliis  very  distinctly. 

In  striking  contrast  to  N.  Lowii  the  huge 
pitcher  of  N.  Rojah  is  most  elaborately  orna- 
mented. It  has  in-oad,  fringed  wings,  and  the 
broad,  plaited,  slippery  collar  has  a  strong,  comb- 
like, incurved  inner  margin.  The  mouth  of  the 
pitcher  is  very  oblique,  and  the  collar  ia  split  and 
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elongated  at  the  point  where  the  lid  is  attached, 
and  tlie  teeth  of  the  opposite  margins  overlap 
each  other  and  are  continued  up  to  the  hinge  of 


deeply-seated  honey-glands.  The  enormous  lid  is 
covered  with  honey -glands,  whijh  are  quite 
different   from   those  of  N.   Maofarlanei,    being 


Fig.  101.- 


-CKOWEA   ANGUSTIFOLIA,   A   HAED-WOODED   GREENHOUSE 
COLOUR  OF   FLOWEKS   EEDDLSH-riNK. 


than  those  of  the  big  wild  one.  Inside,  the 
pitcher  is  covered  with  glands,  of  which  there  are 
about  4,000  to  the  square  inch,  and  as  the  pitchers 
sometimes  have  a  capacity  of  two  quarts  it  may 
be  imagined  how  enormous  the  total  number  of 
glands  must  be.  This  species  has  the  largest 
pitcher  of  any  of  the  genus.  The  wild  one 
exhibited  has  a  leaf-blade  20  inches  by  7  inches  ; 
a  tendril  20  inches  long,  peltately  attached 
2  inches  within  the  margin  of  the  blade ;  a 
pitcher  12  inches  by  7  inches,  with  a  lid  10  inches 
by  S  inches.  This  gives  from  the  base  of  the  leaf 
to  the  top  of  the  upraised  lid  a  total  length  of 
5  feet  2  inches.  In  addition  to  beetles,  ants,  and 
other  insects,  some  of  these  big,  strong  pitchers 
catch  other  creatures.  A  drowned  rat  has  been 
found  in  a  pitcher  of  a  plant  of  N.  Kajah  growing 
wild. 

N.  Edwardsiana  has  a  pitcher  of  a  totally 
different  type.  Compared  with  that  of  N.  Kajah 
it  is  narrow,  but  a  specimen  nearly  2  feet  long  is 
on  record.  It  is  wingle?s,  but  the  collar  is  very 
elaborate,  being  furnished  with  thin,  broad, 
transverse  rings  at  right  angles  to  its  circum- 
ference. The  conductive  surface  occupies  nearly 
three-  quarters  of  the  inside  of  the  pitcher ;  the 
glandular  part  has  a  very  glittering  surface,  and 
the  glands  are  very  small. 

The  pitcher  of  N.  echmostovia,  as  its  name 
denotes,  has  a  spiny  mouth,  the  collar  being  fur- 
nished with  about  four  series  of  flattened  spines 
projecting  inwards  and  downwards  into  the  cavity 
of  the  pitcher.  Each  spine  has  an  apical  pore, 
which  is  the  mouth  of  an  excretory  duct  leading 
to  a  deeply-seated  cylindrical  honey-gland.  In 
aU  the  other  species  I  have  examined  the  glands 
are  between  the  teeth.  The  conductive  zone  of 
the  pitcher  extends  about  a  third  of  the  way 
down,  and  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  densely 
covered  "with  peptic  or  digestive  glands,  which 
are  completely  overarched  or  at  the  bottom  of 
inverted  pockets,  and  hidden  from  view.  In  the 
upper  part  there  are  about  15,000  to  the  square 
inch,  and  they  are  almost  as  small  and  as  thickly 
set  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  pitcher. 

I  may  mention  that  this  and  other  computa- 
tions have  been  checked  by  one  or  more  of  my 
colleagues.  In  several  instances  I  obtained  inde- 
pendent estimates,  because  my  figures  are  so 
much  higher  than  any  I  have  found  on  record. 
For  example.  Prof.  Macfarlane's  highest  is  5,000 
to  7,000  on  the  square  inch,  in  the  pitchers  of 
N.  bicalcarata.  W.  B.  Hemsley. 
(To  be  cfmtiiuud.) 


CROWEA    ANGUSTIFOLIA. 

The  genus  Crowea  is  closely  allied  to  Erio- 
stemon.  Tbe  members  of  both  these  genera  are 
natives  of  South  Australia,  and  they  brighten  the 
greenhouse  with  a  profusion  of  flowers  at  a  season 
when  greenhouse  flowering  subjects  are  few. 
Crowea  angustifolia  (fig.  101)  is  an  old  garden 
Fpecies,  having  been  described  as  long  ago  as 
1849.  It  produces  its  reddish-pink  flowers  freely 
in  the  axils  of  its  narrow  leaves,  so  freely  indeed 
that  the  plants  become  quite  studded  with  their 
star-shaped  flowers.  When  shown  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  by 
Messrs  Jas.  Veitch  i  Sons,  Chelsea,  the  Floral 
Committee  recommended  a  First-class  Certificate 
for  this  species.  Our  illustration  has  been  pre- 
pared from  specimens  supplied  us  by  Messrs. 
Veitch.  Though  hardy  wooded  plants,  Croweas 
may  be  propagated  easily  by  cuttings  if  inserted 
in  sand,  and  then  placed  under  a  bell-glass  over 
a  moderate  degree  of  bottom-heat. 


lid.  Between  the  teeth  of  the  comb-like  margin 
are  solitary  pores,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  which 
are  the  openings  of  excretory  ducts  leading  to  the 


perithecioid  and  similar  to  those  of  N.  Lowii. 
The  honey-glands  of  the  lid  of  the  cultivated 
specimen   of  N.   Kajah   have  mui-h  larger  pores 


PLANT    PORTRAIT. 

Rhododendron  Pekle  de  Ledeberg.— A  ilorivative 
from  R.  ponticum,  witli  large  trusses  of  pink  flowers 
heavily  spotted  on  tbe  uppermost  petal.  Higbly 
recommendeil  for  forcing  purpose.".— iJo-uc  tic  VHorti- 
cultnrc  Bd{ir,  April. 
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NEW    OR   NOTEWORTHY    PLANTS. 

CYMBIDIUM  SCHEODERI,  Eolfb,  n.sp.« 
The  appearance  of  the  Chinese  Cjmbidium 
Wilsoni  about  a  year  ago  showed  that  novelties 
in  the  C.  giganteum  and  C.  Lowianum  group  were 
not  exhausted,  and  now  another  new  species  of 
this  group  has  appeared  among  Messrs.  Sander's 
Annam  importation,  and  has  just  flowered  in  the 
fine  collection  of  Baron  Sir  Henry  Schroder,  at 
The  Dell,  Egham.  At  the  first  glance  it  recalls 
both  the  species  named,  having  the  very  hairy  lip 
and  strongly  striped  side  lobes  of  C.  grandiflorum, 
and  a  median  line  and  zone  of  red-brown  on  the 
front  lobe,  much  resembling  C.  Lowianum,  but 
narrower  and  lighter  in  colour.  The  flowers  are, 
however,  smaller,  and  the  petals  narrower  than  in 
the  latter,  while  the  segments  are  somewhat  lined 
and  minutely  dotted  with  red- brown.  On  the 
whole  the  species  is  most  allied  to  the  North 
Indian  C.  giganteum,  but  the  inflorescence  is 
more  arcuate,  the  flower  rather  smaller,  the  lip 
less  hairy,  and  the  markings  on  the  front  lobi? 
not  disposed  in  blotches,  as  iu  that.  From  the 
shortness  of  the  inflorescence,  as  compared  witli 
the  allied  species,  and  its  appearance  generally, 
it  is  believed  that  this  first  inflorescence  is  not 
fully  developed,  but  when  the  plant  has  had 
time  to  become  established,  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  judge  of  its  real  character.  C.  Wilsoni  is 
a  smaller  plant,  with  much  narrower  leaves,  but 
a  near  ally  of  the  present  novelty.  R.  A.  Rolfe. 


THE  GIANT  WILLOW  APHIS 
(LACHXUS  YIMIXALIS). 

Amongst  the  Willow  aphides,  of  which  there 
are  several  species,  two  stand  out  very  promi- 
nently, namely,  the  Red-legged  Willow  Aphi.s 
(Melanoxanthus  salicis,  Linnaeus)  and  the  Giant 
Willow  Aphis  (Lachnus  viminalis,  Fonscolombe). 
These  are  the  two  largest  species,  and  consequently 
are  readily  noticed.  The  former  I  have  never 
known  to  do  any  damage,  but  the  latter  is 
frequently  very  destructive. 

Although  not  common,  the  Giant  Willow  Aphis 
is  widely  distributed.  It  is  usually  noticed 
where  it  occurs  for  several  seasons  ;  first,  its  great 
size  attracts  attention  ;  secondly,  on  account  of 
the  large  size  of  the  colonies ;  and  thirdly,  the 
great  damage  it  so  often  does  to  the  foliage.  It 
appears  in  large  colonits  on  the  stems  and  twigs, 
and  never  attacks  the  leaves.  These  colonies  are 
often  a  foot  in  length  and  from  1  to  3  inchts 
wide.  In  one  colony  I  have  counted  as  many  as 
700  individuals,  so  densely  packed  together  that 
they  all  touched  one  another,  not  only  at  the 
sides  but  in  front  and  behind. 

'^  Cymbidiiim  Sclirutkri,  v.  .tp  —Pseudo-bulbs  oblong, 
sub-compressed,  with  numerous  rings  representing  tlie 
base  of  the  leaf  sheaths,  up  to  6  inches  long  by  ovei'  an 
inch  broad.  Leaves  elongate-lineai'.  rounded  or  obtuse 
at  the  apex,  subcoriaceous,  up  to  2  feet  long  by  9  lines 
bread,  fccape  arcuate,  a  foot  long  aud  bearing  five 
flowers,  init,  apparently  not  liilly  developed.  Lower 
bract.  lanceolate-obloDg  acuii  inate.  1^  inch  long;  the 
others  triangiilar,  acute,  and  2  to  3  lines  long-  Pedicels 
J  to  U  irch  long.  Sepals  lanceolate-oblong,  acute, 
obpcurely  carinatc,  the  dorsal  somewhat  concave,  about 
1^  inch  long,  li  lines  tiroad.  Petals  lanceolate,  acute, 
subfalcate,  as  long  as  the  sepals,  4  lines  broad.  Lip 
strongly  three-lobed,  recurved,  11  inch  long  ;  side  lolies 
erect,  oblong,  with  a  broadly  triangular  subobtuse 
apex,  an  inch  long;  front  lobe  reciu'ved,  ovate,  acute, 
slightly  undulate,  6  to  s  lines  long;  whole inuer  surface 
of  lip  pubescent  or  shortly  hirsute  ;  disc  bearing  a  pair 
of  fleshy,  ueai'ly  parallel  keels,  very  prominent  iu  front 
and  hairy  throughout.  Coluiim  clavate,  arcuate,  with 
acute  margins,  over  an  inch  long.  Colour  of  sepals  and 
petals  green,  somewhat  lined  and  minutely  dotted  with 
red-brown.  Lip  light  yellow,  with  five  or  six  strong 
red-brown  stripes  ou  the  side  lobes,  and  the  front  lobe 
bearirg  a  narrow  median  line,  and  a  zone  of  red-brown 
in  front,  similar  lo  that  of  C.  Lowianum.  but  narrower 
and  lighter  in  colour ;  disc  bearing  a  few  red-brown 
spots.  Column  ycllowisli-green.  lined  and  dotted  with 
red-brown  on  the  face,  and  sutTused  with  dark  red- 
purple  at  the  apexi  i?.  A.  Rol^e. 


As  a  rule,  many  colonies  are  found  on  one 
tree,  A  small  Goat  Willow  in  my  own  garden 
had  in  October  last  no  fewer  than  six  large 
colonies  and  several  smaller  ones,  the  large  ones 
from  0  to  S  inches  long.  The  tree  is  only  9  feet 
high. 

Each  colony  starts  by  a  single-winged  vi- 
viparous female,  who  crawls  from  a  neighbouring 
mass  of  the  aphides  and  at  once  commences  to 
deposit  living  young.  The  rate  of  growth  of  a 
colony  is  rapid.  During  rather  wet  and  damp 
iveather  one  was  noticed  to  increase  from  5  to  8 
inches  long  in  four  days,  and  during  that  period 
very  many  winged  females  had  flown  away 
from  it. 

In  all  attacks  that  I  have  observed  the  insects 
are  grouped  together  side  by  side,  with  their 
heads  pointing  upwards,  not,  as  stated  by 
Buckton    and  quoted  by  myselff  with  all  their 


Fig.  U2  — oiant  willow  ,\pni^-. 


heads  turned  downwards.  I  have  frequently 
watched  colonies  start,  and  they  always  commence 
with  their  heads  in  the  same  position  as  when  they 
are  in  large  groups.  Now  and  again  a  stray  speci- 
men may  be  in  the  reverse  position.  These  large 
aphides  are  always  attended  at  the  close  of  the 
season  by  numbers  of  wasps.  The  wasps, 
as  noticed  by  a  correspondent.  Miss  J.  Borroughs 
Norgate,J  at  Enfield,  feed  off  the  honeydew, 
which  drojis  down  on  to  the  leaves  beneath  the 
insects.  William  Curtis  also  noticed  this  phe- 
nomenon, and  also  that  beetles  totally  disregarded 
the  honey-dew.  Eecently  I  have  found  that  ants 
will  not  touch  it,  as  they  do  the  honeydew  of  other 
plant-lice;  nor  will  bees  feed  upon  it.  The  flow  of 
this  gummy  mattt  r  is  very  copious  at  certain  times, 
especially  in  warm  weather,  but  even  in  dull  and 
rainy  weather  a  considerable  quantity  is  excreted. 

*  Mono'jTuph  (»/  Jlritislt  Aplndc:^,  p.  56,  vol.  iii.,  la8'>, 
Buckton. 

t  FiT>:i  Report  nn  Econanf'r  Zoology,  p.  116.  hX."!, 
Theobald. 

;  Ibid,  p  111. 


The  flow  of  this  sweet  substance  is  so  great  that 
Curtis  suggested  that  "  their  secretion  might  be 
gathered,  and  by  purification  converted  into  the 
choicest  sugar  or  sugar-candy."  This,  of  course 
would  not  be  dreamt  of  at  the  present  day. 

The  honey-dew  soon  kills  the  leaves  upon  which 
it  falls,  not  only  the  leaves  of  the  Willows  and 
Osiers  upon  which  the  Lachnus  feeds,  but  those 
of  any  other  trees,  bushes,  or  plants  growing 
beneath  them. 

The  leaves  assume  a  yellow-and-black  ap- 
pearance and  soon  become  very  noticeable  even 
at  a  distance.  Thus  the  Giant  Willow  Lachnus 
do  much  damage  not  only  to  their  food  plants  but 
to  any  other  plants  growing  beneath  them.  This 
honey-dew  frequently  coats  the  ground  with  a 
shiny  mass.  The  effects  of  this  pest  upon  the 
Willow  and  Osier  are  very  strange.  At  one  time 
they  seem  to  do  no  harm,  save  indirectly  by 
causing  the  leaves  to  fall  from  the  effects  of  their 
excretions.  At  other  times,  or  even  at  the  same 
time,  a  neighbouring  Willow  will  be  killed  out- 
right by  the  actual  sucking  of  the  aphides  at  the 
stems  and  branches.  Death  of  the  affected  trees 
when  they  are  small  is  very  frequent  if  the  attack 
is  a  persistent  one.  Buckton  records  a  case  where 
this  Lachnus  swarmed  in  such  numbers  at  Car- 
shalton  that  trees  30  and  -tO  feet  high  had  Ijeen 
killed  by  their  poisonous  influence !  But  he 
mentions  that  a  resident  horticulturist  in  Not- 
tinghamshire states  that  the  harm  they  do  the 
trees  is  not  at  all  marked.  Probably  the  strange 
difference  in  the  results  seen  in  their  working  is 
due  to  the  condition  of  the  sap,  and  also  the  kind 
<jf  Willow  or  Osier  affected. 

Wherever  the  insects  puncture  the  bark  the 
spot  is  marked  by  a  reddish-brown  stain ;  these 
marks  may  and  frequently  do  occtir  in  rows 
forming  more  or  less  prominent  brown  streaks  on 
the  rind.  I  have  found  this  Lachnus  from  June 
until  November,  but  by  far  the  greatest  numbers 
seem  to  occur  in  September  and  October,  when  a 
large  quantity  of  winged  females  make  their 
appearance.  The  winged  female  is  very  large, 
often  measuring  three-fifths  of  a  inch  in  expanse 
of  wing;  the  body  is  about  one  fifth  to  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  long.  In  colour  the  thorax  is  dark- 
brown,  the  abdomen  dusky  greyish-brown  with 
rows  of  dark  spots,  one  large  one  being  central. 
This  large  dark  spot  is  supposed  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  curious  tubercle  seen  in  the  wing- 
less female.  The  antenna;  are  short  and  dark- 
brown,  with  the  base  of  the  third  segment  red- 
dish. Legs  dark  -  brown,  the  base  of  the  fore 
femora,  mid  femora,  and  most  of  the  hind  femora 
bright  reddish-brown  to  almost  red  ;  base  of  the 
fore  and  hind  tibi;e  also  reddish  ;  claw  double  ; 
coxsB  or  base  of  the  legs  black.  The  proboscis  is 
dark,  and  reaches  to  the  base  of  the  third  coxae  ; 
venter  of  abdomen  ashy-grey  with  a  black  spot  at 
the  junction  of  each  segment.  The  cornicles  are 
dark,  and  very  short  and  conical.  The  wings  are 
very  large,  the  stigma  bronze,  the  base  of  the 
insertion  and  the  cubitus  orange-yellow. 

The  wings  in  all  1  have  seen  are  carried  pent- 
wise.  Mr.  Buckton  says  they  sometimes  carry 
them  horizontally.  When  first  hatched  the  wings 
of  the  female  are  opaque,  milky-white,  and  become 
transparent. 

The  apterous  viviparous  female  is  very  marked  ; 
it  varies  from  one-sixth  to  nearly  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  long,  and  is  globular  in  form,  with  long 
legs;  the  colour  is  brown  with  a  pile  of  fine  silky 
grey  hairs.  The  antennw  are  short  and  slender, 
with  reddish  base.  The  abdomen  has  a  row  of 
large  black  spots,  and  a  large  black  median 
tubercle,  which  projects  prominently  from  the 
surface.  The  cornicles  are  short,  black,  and 
stumpy.  The  legs  are  long,  particularly  the 
hind  pair,  and  similar  in  colour  to  the  former, 
but  the  red  bases  of  the  femora  are  broader. 
There  are  also  black  marks  on  the  thorax,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  prominent.     In  certain  lights 
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especially  when  the  sun  is  shining  on  them,  they 
present  a  metallic,  bronzy  appearance.  The 
pupse  are  more  elongate  than  the  adults,  and 
have  Tery  large  dorsal  tubercles  and  bright 
brown  wing-cases.  The  wings  when  they  first 
moult  their  skin  are  like  small  milky-white  pro- 
jections, very  noticeable  amongst  a  colony  of  the 
dark-coloured  larvse,  pupie  and  adults. 

The  winged  females  remain  a  little  while  with 
the  colonies,  and  then  crawl  away,  and  now  and 
then  fly  off  in  numbers.  Some  observers  have 
recorded  that  the  wingless  females  may  migrate 
en  masse  from  one  tree  to  another.  They  fre- 
quently move  from  one  side  of  a  tree  to  another 
to  get  shelter  from  the  wind.  The  winged 
females  do  not  always  follow  the  example  of  the 
wingless  forms,  for  some  may  be  settled  in  a 
colony  with  their  heads  downwards,  others 
upwards,  the  latter  being  the  favourite  position. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  no  description  of  the 
oviparous  females  that  occur  in  the  late 
autumn.  I  have  found  what  may  be  their  eggs 
in  great  masses  on  the  rind  of  the  smaller 
branches  and  twigs. 

The  use  of  the  conical  tubercle  on  the  back  is 
not  known.  The  apex  has  several  very  minute 
pores,  but  is  nevertheless  apparently  blind.  It  is 
thought  to  be  an  odoriferous  gland. 

The  Giant  Willow  Aphis,  like  most  others,  has 
been  described  under  several  names.  The 
following  may  be  mentioned  for  reference : — 
Aphis  saligna  Walker,  Aphis  salicis  Curtis,  and 
Aphis  viminalis  Boyer  de  FoDscolombe. 

During  last  summi^r  I  had  sent  me  a  number 
of  large  Lachnus  from  Abies  pectinata.  They 
cannot  be  named.  The  sender  said  they  always 
leave  the  Abies  at  a  certain  time,  and  occur 
again  the  following  year.  They  bear  such  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Giant  Willow  Aphis, 
I  cannot  help  thmking  they  are  one  of  its  stages. 

As  long  ago  as  the  appearance  of  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Linnean  Transactions,  we  find 
refertnce  to  this  insect  as  being  *'  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  lorg,  one  of  the  largest  species." 
Curtis,  the  writer  of  the  article  says,  "towards 
the  end  of  September  multitudes  of  full-grown 
insects,  winged  and  otherwise,  desert  the  Willows 
on  which  they  feed  and  ramble  over  every 
neighbouring  object  in  such  a  manner  that  we 
can  handle  nothing  in  the  vicinity  without 
crushing  some  of  them." 

These  large  Lachni  when  crushed  give  out  a 
rich  red  stain,  which  dyes  silks  pink,  and  which 
can  easily  be  extracted,  but  is  never  likely  to  be 
of  any  economic  value  in  these  days  of  cheap 
aniline  dyes. 

Tery  strange  is  the  behaviour  of  this  and  other 
species  of  Lachnus  when  frightened.  If  we 
shake  the  bough  that  they  are  on  or  touch  them 
with  any  object  however  lightly,  they  stand  on 
their  heads  and  wave  their  hind  legs  in  the  air. 
These  strange  acrobatic  movements  are  evidently 
for  frightening  oil  chalcid  fiies  and  other  enemies 
when  they  come  to  lay  their  eggs  in  them  or  to 
attack  them.  Those  weird  movements  are  still 
more  pronaunced  in  the  Black  Pine  Lachnus 
(Lachnus  fuliginosus),  which  look  like  pigmy 
millers  standing  on  their  heads  and  waving  their 
limbs  in  the  air. 

Peevention  akd  Treatment. 

Obviously  there  can  be  no  means  of  preventing 
the  attack  of  such  creatures,  which  are  winged 
and  capable  not  only  of  flight  but  of  flying  a 
considerable  distance.  As  they  are  very  notice- 
able, and  as  we  do  not  know  what  effect  they 
may  have  on  a  tree,  it  is  just  as  weU  always  to 
assume  that  they  are  going  to  do  damage,  for 
they  only  too  frequently  do  so,  and  destroy  them 
at  once. 

In  low  Willows  spraying  is  not  necessary.  The 
best  way  is  to  rub  the  colonies  off  with  a  gloved 
hand.  Larger  trees  must  be  sprayed  with  strong 
soft-soap   wash,   at  least   12   lb.   of  soft-soap   to 


every  100  gallons  of  soft  water.  Quassia  improves 
the  wash  for  destroying  this  aphis  as  it  does  that 
for  the  Cherry  Black  Fly,  as  it  cleans  the  gummy 
leaves  more  readily  than  does  plain  soft-soap. 
Number  of  apterous  forms  fall  off  when  the  spray 
reaches  them  if  applied  with  any  force,  and  so 
the  ground  must  be  well  wetted  with  the  wash 
or  thickly  sprinkled  with  lime.  Fred.  V.  Theobald, 
Wye  College. 


CEROPEGIA  WOODI. 

We  had  occasion  to  illustrate  this  interesting 
little  species  at  the  time  of  its  first  introduction 
from  Natal,  when  we  saw  it  in  the  nurseries  of 
Mr.  William  Bull,  at  Chelsea.  It  was  named  in 
honour  of  Mr.  Medley  Wood,  who  has  done  such 
good  service  in  making  known  the  botanical 
resources  of  Natal,  and  in  introducing  to  the 
mother  country, many  of  the  most  interesting  and 
beautiful  of  the  plants  of  that  colony. 

The  fruit  which  we  now  illustrate  (fig.  103)  from 
a  specimen  kindly  forwarded  by  Mr.  Greenwood 
Pirn,  is  what  botanists  would  call  a  double  follicle, 
consisting  of  a  pair  of  slender  elongated  pods 
bursting  along  one  edge  only,  and  revealing 
within  a  number  of  closely  and  beautifully  packed 


Fig.  103.— seed-i'OD  of  ceropegia  woodi. 

seeds  provided  with  glistening  silky  hairs.  All 
this  is  in  accordance  with  Asclepiads  in  general; 
but  it  is  desirable  to  complete  the  history  of  this 
particular  species  by  the  representation  of  its 
fruit.  The  construction  of  the  flower  of  Ascle- 
piads is  complicated,  and  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  agency  of  insects  is  required  to  ensure  ferti- 
lisation. What  particular  insect  it  was  that  was 
so  obliging  in  this  case  we  do  not  know. 


CULTURAL    MEMURANDA. 


THE  WATERING  OF  PLANTS  IN  POTS. 

Watering  is  one  of  the  most  important  opera- 
tions in  the  successful  cultivation  of  plants 
in  pots.  It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  joung  gardeners  exercising  the 
necessary  care  and  judgment,  and  studying  or 
knowing  the  needs  of  the  various  plants  under 
their  care.  Many  evergreen  plants,  such  as 
Crotons,  Carnations,  Humeas,  &c.,  are  more  often 
injured  through  receiving  insufficient  water  and 
nourishment  at  the  roots  ihan  from  all  other 
causes  put  together.  How  often  does  one  see  a 
collection  of  Crotons  losing  their  leaves  through 
being  infested  with  red-spider  and  thrips  during 
the  winter,  and  all  because  of  dryness  and  starva- 
tion at  the  roots  !  Careless  watering  is  respon- 
sible for  many  of  the  diseased  and  unhealthy 
collections  of  Carnations  seen.  Humeas  are  often 
ruined  by  being  kept  too  dry  at  the  root.  A  mis- 
taken idea  prevails  largely  among  inexperienced 


growers  that  stimulants  should  not  be  applied 
until  the  plants  have  thoroughly  exhausted  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  growing.  To  ascertain  if 
the  plants  require  watering,  the  pots  should  be 
tapped  smartly  with  the  knuckles  or  with  a  stick. 
If  the  soil  is  dry  and  requires  water,  a  clear 
sound  will  be  heard ;  but  if  the  soil  is  at 
all  wet  a  dull  sound  will  result.  Should 
there  be  any  doubt,  a  good  plan  is  to  lift 
the  pot  (if  the  size  permits),  when  one  can 
easily  tell  by  the  weight  whether  the  soil  is 
dry  or  wet.  Avoid  top  watering  only,  and  fill 
up  the  pots  with  water  to  the  rim,  especially 
in  the  case  of  those  plants  that  are  potted  firmly. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  gardeners  have  much 
to  learn  from  trade-growers  in  the  watering  and 
feeding  of  plants.  These  growers  rely  more  on 
the  proper  watering  and  feeding  of  the  plants 
than  on  fanciful  and  elaborate  mixtures  of  soil. 
John  Flemiiig,  JFexham  Park,  Slough. 

Violet  Culture. 

To  grow  these  flowers  successfully,  annual 
transplanting  is  necessary.  The  month  of  April 
is  the  best  period  for  shifting  the  plants,  except 
in  the  extreme  North,  where  early  May  is  soon 
enough.  In  the  South  it  is  advisable  to  get  the 
plants  in  before  the  hot  weather  arrives,  or  much 
labour  will  be  entailed  in  watering.  As  a  rule,  in 
those  places  where  Strawberries  succeed,  Violets 
are  also  a  success,  both  enjoying  a  deep,  well- 
cultivated  soil.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  light  in 
character,  it  should  receive  a  liberal  dressing  of 
fairly-well- decayed  stable  or  farm-yard  manure, 
which  will  be  better  applied  if  dug  in  during  the 
early  months  of  the  year,  and  the  ground  after- 
wards allowed  to  settle  before  planting.  With 
retentive  soils  nothing  is  more  suitable  than 
partially-decayed,  flaky  leaf-soil,  wood-ashes,  or 
exhausted  Mushroom-bed  manure,  well  mixed 
together.  Soot  is  also  a  capital  fertiliser,  and  this 
can  either  be  strewed  over  the  ground  previous  to 
forking  it  back  for  planting, or  a  moderate  dressing 
may  be  applied  between  the  plants  in  June  and  the 
three  succeeding  months  and  hoed  in.  This  will 
also  help  to  ward  off'  red-spider,  one  of  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  Violet  plant.  The  easiest  mode 
of  increase  is  by  division  of  the  root,  discarding 
the  centre  growth  and  selecting  the  offshoots 
with  attached  roots.  This  mode  of  incrtasa  is 
not  favoured  by  some  growers,  who  prefer 
propagating  by  cuttings  inserted  in  September, 
either  in  boxes  or  dibbling  them  in  a  shady  open 
border.  This  involves  much  unnecessary  labour, 
especially  where  several  thousand  plants  are 
grown.  I  have  adopted  the  former  plan  for  a 
number  of  years  with  satisfactory  results,  and 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  others. 
The  Violet  thrives  best  in  the  summer  months  in 
partial  shade,  but  for  successful  winter-flowering 
it  is  better  to  allow  the  plants  a  position  where 
the  sun  can  reach  them.  For  this  reason 
either  a  south-east  or  south-west  border 
should  be  chosen.  If  necessary  the  plants 
could  be  shifted  in  September  to  a  shel- 
tered position  facing  south.  With  regard  to 
planting,  the  single-flowered  varieties  should  be 
placed  15  to  IS  inches  apart  each  way,  while 
12  inches  each  way  would  be  sufficient  space  for 
double  varieties.  The  plants  require  frequent 
attention  during  the  season,  especially  in  dry 
weather,  when  a  thorough  watering  should  be 
applied  once  a  week  towards  evening.  Syringing 
with  water  after  a  hot  day  is  extremely  beneficial 
to  the  plants.  Kunners  must  be  early  removed 
or  the  crowns  will  te  small,  while  the  ground 
should  be  frequently  hoed  in  order  to  promote 
growth. 

Varieties  of  Violets  are  now  numerous,  and 
the  flowers  are  much  larger  than  they  were 
some  twenty  years  ago.  The  variety  Princess  of 
Wales  is  most  extensively  grown,  and  has  large, 
fragrant  flowers  with  long  stalks.  La  France 
is  slightly  darker  in  colour  than  the  former,  and 
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is  quite  as  sweet- smelling ;  Admiral  Avellon  is 
strong  in  growth,  very  hardy,  and  "with  the  nearest 
approach  to  red  flowers.  With  us  this  variety  is 
shy  in  pushing  up  its  flowers  until  March  ; 
California  is  an  old  variety,  vtry  prolific,  wilh 
the  flowers  borne  on  long  stems ;  Baroness  de 
Rothschild  is  considered  the  largest  single- 
flowered  variety  yet  introduced,  and  is  spoken  of 
highly.  Wellsiana  is  still  grown  by  many ;  it 
is  certainly  very  free  and  highly  fragrant. 
Among  doubles  Marie  Louise  is  still  the  best ; 
De  Parme,  which  somewhat  resembles  the  old 
Neapolitan,  is  very  free,  as  is  also  the  variety 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor,  of  pink  and  heliotrope  colour. 
Lady  H.  Campbell  affords  beautiful  pale  lavender 
flowers,  larger  than  those  of  either  De  Parme  or 
Neapolitan,  and  is  a  good,  compact  grower. 
Comte  de  Brazza  is  the  best  double  white,  but  a 
trifle  shy  in  producing  flowers  until  the  new  year 
is  in.     All  the  double  varieties  succeed  better  if 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND   GLEANINGS. 

CYPRIPEDIUM  X  ARGO-MASTEESIANUM. 
A  VERT  interesting  and  distinct  cross  between 
C.  Argus  and  C.  Mastersianum  has  flowered  vrith 
the  Rev.  A.  H.  Upcher,  Baconsthorpe  Rectory, 
Holt,  Norfolk.  In  the  flower  received  the  features 
of  both  parents  are  readily  seen,  the  long  flower- 
stalk  and  soft  tints  being  derived  from  C.  Masters- 
ianum, and  the  conspicuous  blackish  -  purple 
spotting  on  the  petals  and  the  general  form  of 
the  flower  plainly  indicating  the  influence  of 
C.  Argus.  The  upper  sepal  is  greenish-white, 
with  about  twenty  emerald-green  lines  ascending 
from  the  baEe.  The  pttals  are  emerald-green  on 
the  inner  halves  and  tinged  with  rose-colour  on 
the  outer  portions,  the  inner  parts  bearing 
numerous  warted  blackish  -  purple  spots,  the 
marginal  ones  being  ciliate.     The  lip  is  whitish 


flower  at  the  same  time,  and  being  anxious  to 
prolong  the  bloom  on  the  plants  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, I  removed  about  half  the  number  of  plants 
to  a  cool,  low,  span-roofed  greenhouse.  Here  they 
remained,  suspended  near  the  glass,  till  their 
flowering  period  was  over.  Observing  that  the 
young  growths  were  making  satisfactory  progress, 
I  decided  to  leave  the  plants  in  this  position,  the 
result  being  that  they  made  strong,  plump  stems, 
and  retained  their  leaves  till  a  late  period,  the 
stems  ripening  to  a  beautiful  golden  colour. 
During  the  winter  months  the  flower  -  buda 
gradually  developed,  and  are  now  in  full  flower 
without  having  been  forced.  During  the  summer 
the  plants  were  not  shaded,  except  by  the  ralters, 
&c.,  and  were  allowed  free  circulation  of  air 
night  and  day;  they  were  never  syringed,  the, 
house  being  also  occupied  with  show  Pelar-, 
goniums  and  tuberous  Begonias.  The  portion  of 
the   plants   left   in   the    warm-house  made  long. 


Fig.  104. — GROur  of  alpine  pl.4sts  in  tots. 


given  glass  accommodation  from  early  in  October, 
although  during  the  past  winter  I  have  gathered 
large  quantities  of  flowers  out-of-doors,  De  Parme 
and  Mrs.  J,  J.  Astor  producing  the  best  results. 
James  Mayne,  Bictov,  Devon. 


ALPINE   PLANTS   IN   POTS. 

Our  illustration  at  fig.  1(I4  has  been  reproduced 
from  a  photograph  taken  in  the  Alpine-house  at 
West  Down  Gardens,  near  Haslemere.  The 
tpecies  of  plants  represented,  we  are  informed  by 
the  gardener,  Mr.  Eavis,  are  as  follows  :  Saxifraga 
apiculata,  growing  in  three  pans,  each  12  inches 
in  diameter.  These  are  thown  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  and  each  pan  contained  about  300  flowers. 
S.  Burseriana  major  is  placed  on  the  right  cf 
the  picture  bearing  flowers  which  measured 
3  inches  across.  The  plants  are  cultivated  in 
pans  measuring  8  inches  across  and  -t  inches  deep. 
and  containing  a  compost  of  loam  and  sand  and 
limestone  chippings.  On  the  left  of  the  picture  is 
S.  Boydii  alba,  growing  in  pans.  They  a'C  given 
similar  treatment  to  that  afforded  S.  Burseriana 
major.  Saxifraga  oppositifolia  major  may  be 
seen  just  showing  between  the  plants  of  Veronica 
buxifolia  and  V.  cupres.-oides. 

A  house  of  Alpine  plants  cultivated  in  pots  and 
pans,  as  are  those  at  West  Down,  affords  much 
enjoyment  to  the  plant  lover  early  in  spring. 


tinged  with  dull  rose  colour,  and  the  staminode  is 
veined  with  green. 

Brassia  brachiata. 
This  species,  which  was  pronounced  by  Dr. 
Lindley  to  be  the  finest  of  the  genus,  is  often  con- 
fused with  the  best  form  of  Brassia  verueofa,  but 
the  two  are  very  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
B,  brachiata  is  much  the  finer.  An  inflorescence 
is  sent  by  Mr.  Geo.  EUwood,  gr.  to  W.  H.  Mjers, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Swanmore,  Bishop's  Waltham,  who 
states  that  the  specimen  bore  three  spikes  each 
with  eight  flowers.  The  flowers  received  have 
greenish  -  white  sepals  G  inches  in  Ungth  and 
spotted  with  chocolate  colour  at  the  base.  The 
petals,  which  are  about  half  as  lorg  as  the 
sepals,  are  similar  in  colour,  but  have  smaller 
and  more  numerous  spots.  The  labellum,  which 
is  over  an  inch  and  a  quarter  at  the  widest  part, 
is  primrose  colour,  and  has  a  brighter  jellow 
tint  in  the  centre,  which  is  studded  with  more  or 
less  warted  spots  of  purplish  olive-green.  J.  O'B. 

Dendkobium  Wardianum  under  Cool 
Trbatment. 
I  am  induced  to  send  you  a  few  stems  with 
flowers  of  Dendrobium  Wardianuro,  to  show 
the  eU'ect  of  much  cooler  treatment  than  has 
generally  been  recommended  for  this  species. 
About  Easter    last  season    I    had  fifty  plants  in 


attenuated  growths,  and  kept  losing  their  bottom 
leaves.  They  were  removed  to  the  cool-house  in 
the  autumn,  and  now  neither  the  flowers  nor  the 
young  growths  are  so  far  advanced  as  those  grown 
in  the  cool-house  during  last  summer.  William 
Biggie,  gr.  to  her  Grace  the  Douager  Duchess  of 
Northumberland.  [The  flowers  sent  were  excellent 
examples  of  this  popular  species.  Ed.] 

Li;LIO-CATTLETA    X    DOMINIANA. 

A  flower  of  a  large,  richly-coloured  and  fragrant 
form  of  this  fine  hybrid  is  sent  by  Eustace  F. 
Claik,  Esq.,  Chamonix,  Teignmouth,  who  states 
that  he  bought  the  plant  as  a  small  seedling  nine 
years  ago  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  i  Co., 
whose  small  batch  of  the  same  raising  has  been 
productive  in  fine  forms.  The  original  type  was 
raised  by  Messrs.  ,Tas.  Veitch  i  Sons  between 
Loelia  purpurata  and  typical  Cattleya  Dowiana. 
Those  more  recently  raised  by  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth  were  between  Ladia  purpurata  var.  for 
mosa  and  Cj,ttleya  Dowiana  var.  am-ea.  The 
flower  sent  is  equal  to  the  best  of  hybrid  Liclio- 
Cattlejas.  Sepals  and  petals  bright  purplish- 
rose  finely  veined,  the  broad  petals  being  nearly 
4  inches  in  length.  Lip  2-|  inches  wide,  very 
dark  in  colou'-,  which  is  a  blending  of  crimson, 
purple,  and  maroon,  the  base  being  striped  with 
yellow. 
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FORESTRY. 


TIMBER  VALUE  OF  EXOTIC  TEEES. 
When,   a  quarter  of  a   century  ago,  I  raised 
the   question    of    the    naturalisation    of    exotic 
trees    in    Germany,    I  said   that   the   following 
points  must  be  considered : — 

1.  Whether  the  tree  furnishes  better  wood 
than  the  natiTC  species  of  the  same  family  ;  or 

2.  Whether  it  will  produce  in  a  shorter  time 
larger  quantities  of  wood,  even  if  of  less  value ;  or 

3.  Whether,  even  if  its  wood  production  be  the 
same  or  inferior  in  quantity  and  quality,  it  excels 
the  native  timber  either  in  its  slight  demands 
on  the  soil,  in  its  value  as  a  nurse,  in  its  resistance 
to  climatic  conditions,  or  in  some  other  particiilar 
quality. 

This  system  of  experiment  having  been  adopted 
officially,  I  am  now  going  to  illustrate  this 
method  with  a  few  examples.  To  No.  1  belong 
such  trees  as  Black  Walnut,  the  Caryas,  Prunus 
serotina,  the  Douglas  Fir,  and  others.  As  to 
No.  2,  I  only  mention  the  American  Eed  Oaks, 
giving  in  a  shorter  time  a  greater  quantity  of 
lesser  value  than  our  Oak. 

Instead  of  many  instances  for  No.  3,  I  only 
name  the  Tideland  Spruce,  Picea  sitchensis 
(Menziesii),  which  luxuriates  in  moist,  wet, 
moorish  soils  where  our  Spruce  perishes. 

The  article  of  Mr.  Forbes  illustrates  clearly  the 
old  adage,  that  half  the  world  does  not  know  what 
is  going  on  in  the  other  half.  So  I  may  be  allowed 
to  state  that  the  Locust  has  proved  to  be  the  only 
tree  to  succeed  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  where 
vast  plains,  formerly  treeless,  are  now  brought 
under  forest.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Elwes  that 
the  Locust  is  one  of  the  most  useful  trees  in  the 
world,  a  quick  grower  on  the  worst  soils,  amelio- 
rating these  with  their  roots,  giving,  after  thirty 
or  forty  years'  growth,  large  quantities  of  capital, 
elastic  timber  highly  valued  for  many  purposes. 

The  Eobinia  was  introduced  into  England, 
according  to  Aitori,  Bortus  Kewensis,  in  the  year 
1G40 !  A  hundred  years  later  a  member  of  the 
Academy  in  Paris  asked  if  the  Government  should 
not  begin  to  study  the  question  of  introducing 
these  foreign  trees  into  the  forests  ? 

If  after  another  hundred  years  the  Locust  could 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  William  Cobbett,  so 
that  he  might  be  able  to  compare  the  superior 
quality  of  this  tree  in  1825,  which  was  then 
hardly  known  in  England,  with  its  condition 
after  two  hundred  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
its  introduction,  1  very  well  understand  that  a 
man  of  his  character  did  not  write  "  temperately," 
as  Mr.  Elwes  says.  And  though  he  did  not 
express  himself  over  this  novelty  of  200  years 
in  a  quiet  way,  he  was  still  right  in  praising 
the  merits  of  the  Locust ;  and  the  blame  falls 
upon  the  English,  not  upon  Cobbett,  if  this 
tree  is  little  planted  in  Great  Britain. 

As  with  the  Locust  so  it  is  with  the  Black 
Walnut,  which  Mr.  Elwes  mentions.  Compton. 
Bishop  of  London,  planted  at  Pulham  numerous 
exotics  from  North-east  America.  One  of  the 
remnants  of  that  period,  ivhich  I  inspected  several 
times,  is  a  Black  Walnut,  introduced  in  l(iG3 
{Horhis  Kewensin),  and  planted  at  Fulham  to  my 
knowledge  in  1(588 — 217  years  ago.  Large  trees, 
according  to  Professor  Sargent,  begin  to  be 
looked  for. 

We  Germans  introduced,  according  to  the 
statistics  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Ham- 
burgh, during  the  period  of  1S93  to  1897  [timber 
to  the  amount  of]  .£1,124,007  ;  Mahogany,  Cedars, 
&c  ,  £242,046.  We  imported  more  Walnut  timber 
(which  we  can  grow)  than  all  the  timber  used 
for  cabinet  work  (which  we  t:annot  grow). 

Michaux,  who  lived  for  more  than  thirty  years 
in  North  America  a  hundred  years  ago,  directed 
the  attention  of  the  French  to  Prunus  serotina, 
which  is  quite  hardy,  grows  on  any  soil,  is  highly 
prized  for  its  rose  colour,  and  is  used  for  the  finest 


cabinet  wort.  It  bears  beautiful  foliage  like  that 
of  the  Portugal  Laurel,  and  produces  plentiful 
berries,  which  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  birds. 

Monsieur  Bergcr.  the  late  General  Inspector 
for  Forests  at  Brussels,  writing  amonograph  some 
years  ago,  addressed  his  countrymen  in  the 
following  way  :  "  If  you  had  followed  the  advice 
given  by  Michaux  100  years  ago,  and  planted 
Prunus  serotina,  to-day  you  would  be  able  to  pay 
for  the  ships  of  Wheat  with  the  timber  of  Prunus 
serotina."  In  America  it  is  very  scarce.  And 
how  very  few  ever  heard  the  name  of  this  tiee  ! 

Another  common  tree,  also  an  introduction  of 
hundreds  of  years,  is  Populus  canadensis  and 
several  species  of  this  genus.  A  most  interesting 
book  on  this,  group  was  published  last  year  in  Paris 
(Le  Peuplier),  and  there  we  are  told  that  the 
annual  consumption  in  France  of  Poplar  wood 
amounts  to  250  to  300  million  francs  (ten  to 
twelve  million  pounds  sterling). 

How  is  it  that  the  nation  at  large  goes  on  in  this 
[un]happy  ignorance,  regardless  of  the  treasures 
which  we  could  grow  for  ourselves  ?  But  instead 
of  planting  these  valuable  trees,  introduced  some 
hundred  years  ago,  we  read  articles  about  the 
value  of  exotic  timber:  and  it  would  l:e  in 
this  case  not  so  much  "  exotic  ''  as  "  indigenous  " 
timber.  A  good  many  scientifio  and  practical 
foresters  demonstrated  at  the  last  Paris  exhi- 
bition the  insufficiency  of  the  timber  supply  for 
Europe  (England  alone  imports  annually  timber 
to  the  value  of  twenty-flve  million  pounds),  and  a 
wood  famine  is  sure  to  come.  Nobody  can  say 
when  this  will  happen. 

We  should  do  a  little  more  for  Forestry.  For 
thirty  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Eoyal 
Scottish  Arboricultural  Society,  and  for  an  equal 
period  of  time  we  have  humbly  asked  for  a 
"  School  of  Forestry,"  and  if  I  look  for  the  actual 
progress  we  have  made  in  this  quarter  of  a 
century,  I  must  confess  there  is  little  or  none  ! 
John  Booili,  Coirr^pondivg  Member  of  the  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society,  Crross-Lickterfelde,  nr.  Berlin. 


The  Week's  Work. 


PEUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  F.  JoKDAN,  Gardener  to  Dr.  Corbet,  Impney  Hall 
Gardens.  Droitwich. 

The  Orchard  Bouse. — The  earliest  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  will  now  require  attention  twice 
daily  in  the  matter  of  watering ;  they  should 
also  be  given  occasionally  liberal  supplies  of 
liquid-manure,  and  be  further  encouraged  to 
develop  by  the  frequent  application  of  a  top- 
dressing  of  a  rich,  well-mixed  compost,  com- 
posed of  fibrous  loam,  horse  -  droppings,  and 
bone  meal.  Trees  that  were  moved  into  larger 
pots,  or  any  that  are  making  too  much  growth, 
will  not  require  these  manurial  applications. 
The  fruits  should  be  thinned  to  the  requisite 
number  as  soon  as  the  stoning  period  is  passed  ; 
at  the  same  time  keep  the  lateral  shoots  closely 
pinched.  Red  spider  should  be  prevented  from 
making  its  appearance  by  vigorously  syringing 
the  trees  twice  daily  when  the  weather  is  favour- 
able, and  continuing  until  the  fruits  show  signs 
of  ripening.  As  the  fruits  develop  expose  them 
to  the  light  as  much  as  possible,  and  gradually 
increase  the  amount  of  ventilation  during  the 
night,  closing  the  ventilators  in  the  morning 
until  the  teiuperature  rises  to  08°  or  70°,  when 
air  should  be  again  admitted,  and  regulated 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  house.  The 
latest  trees  to  develop  and  which  are  grown  in  un- 
hcated  houses  should  he  fumigated  as  soon  as 
they  pass  out  of  the  flower  stage,  or  when  the 
first  signs  of  green  fly  appear.  L>isbud  the  trees 
according  as  tbey  require  it  and  remove  any 
shoots  which  were  overlooked  at  the  time  of  pruning. 
Pinch  out  the  points  of  the  sti'ongest  shoots  at  the 
fifth  or  sixth  leaf  from  their  base,  allowing  the 
weakest  shoots  a  little  more  time  before  stopping. 
If  the  houses  are  unheated,  let  all  the  damping 
and  syringing  of  the  trees  be  carried  out  during 
the  early  part  of  the  day  in  order  to  allow  the 
foliage  to  become  dry  before  night-time,  until  all 


danger  from  cold  nights  is  passed.  Give  careful 
attention  to  the  ventilation  of  the  house  and  to 
the  watering  of  the  trees. 

Pears  and  Apples. — As  soon  as  it  can  be  seen 
which  fruits  are  swelling  and  which  are  likely  to 
take  the  lead,  they  should  be  thinned  in  number, 
and  when  finally  thinning  allow  but  one  fruit  to  re- 
main on  each  spur.  Caution  must  be  exercised  in  not 
finally  thinning  the  fruits  too  soon,  for  in  some 
cases,  and  when  least  expected,  the  fruits  drop 
off  without  any  apparent  reason.  After  the  fruit 
is  set  the  same  care  and  attention  are  necessary 
when  watering  the  trees  and  when  ventilating 
the  houses  as  in  the  case  of  Peaches.  Keep  down 
green-fly  by  fumigating,  and  examine  any  curled 
leaves  for  grub,  which  will  otherwise  soon  do  a 
lot  of  mischief. 

Plums  and  Cherries. — The  latter  fruit  will 
develop  more  quickly  than  the  Plums  after  the 
stoning  stage  is  passed,  and  after  the  fruits  are 
ripe  should,  if  grown  in  pots,  be  removed  to  a 
cooler  and  drier  atmosphere,  where  the  berries 
will  hang  for  some  considerable  time.  Pinch  out 
the  points  of  the  shoots  as  often  as  they  need  it, 
and  keep  a  watchful  eye  for  curled  leaves.  Black- 
fly  often  attacks  Cherry  -  trees ;  this  pest  is 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  unless  taken  in  time.  It  can 
be  eradicated  if  the  points  of  the  shoots  are 
dipped  in  some  approved  insecticide,  or  if  the 
trees  be  fumigated  twice  with  XL- All  Insecticide. 
This  fumigating  must  be  done  before  the  fruits 
change  colour. 

THE  OECHID  HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  YOUNO,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Feedebick 
WiGAN,  Bart..  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen.  S.W. 

Vanda  Sanderiana. — An  importation  of  this 
grand  Orchid  having  recently  been  sold  by 
auction,  a  few  hints  on  its  cultivation  may  be  of 
service.  Newly-imported  plants  should  not  be 
fully  exposed  to  the  light  or  much  heat  and 
moisture  during  the  first  few  weeks,  or  excessive 
shrivelling  and  early  loss  of  many  of  the  lower 
leaves  may  result.  Place  the  plants  upright  in  a 
position  where  extra  shading  may  be  afforded 
them  in  a  house  having  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture, and  as  the  leaves  regain  their  rigidity, 
utilise  the  extra  shading  only  during  the 
brightest  part  of  the  day.  In  course  of  time  the 
plants  will  make  roots,  and  should  then  be  fixed 
in  their  receptacles  by  t^ing  some  of  the  old 
roots  to  the  bars  of  the  baskets,  which  should  be 
provided  with  wires  for  suspending.  Almost  fill 
the  baskets  with  drainage  material,  and  surface 
with  fresh  sphagnum-moss.  Suspend  the  plants 
on  the  shadier  side  of  the  East  Indian-house, 
encouraging  the  sphagnum-moss  to  grow,  first 
with  partial  waterings,  and  afterwards,  as  root- 
action  increases,  afford  a  frequent  and  plentiful 
supply.  In  the  autumn,  when  the  roots  begin  to 
seal  at  the  ends,  decrease  the  supply  of  water, 
and  continue  this  practice  until  the  winter,  when 
very  infrequent  supplies  will  be  sufficient  to  keep 
the  leaves  from  shrivelling.  ■ 

Vanda  cnrulea. — Some  excellent  consignments 
of  this  plant  have  also  come  to  hand  this  season, 
and  if  a  little  extra  care  be  given  them,  the  plants 
should  yield  excellent  flowers  during  several  suc- 
ceeding seasons.  Newly-imported  plants  may  be 
fixed  in  pots  filled  almost  to  the  rims  with  pots- 
herds, and  be  placed  on  a  stage  in  an  intermediate- 
house  where  extra  shade  can  be  afforded.  Pro- 
vided the  conditions  of  the  house  are  suitable, 
no  direct  watering  will  be  needed  until  root-action 
occurs,  but  the  stage  should  be  kept  moistened. 
When  the  roots  have  become  active,  place  a 
2-inch  layer  of  freshly  gathered  sphagnum-moss 
on  the  drainage  material,  and  remove  the  plants 
to  a  lighter  and  better  ventilated  position  in  the 
house,  keeping  the  sphagnum-moss  and  surround- 
ings in  a  moist  condition  Decreise  the  water 
supply  as  soon  as  root-action  declines,  and  during 
the  winter  months  very  infrequent  doses  will  be 
sufficient.  The  majority  of  the  Vanda- like 
plants  that  were  afforded  fresh  sphagnum-moss 
early  in  last  month  will  now  need  sufficient 
waterings  to  keep  the  sphagnum  -  moss  in  a 
growing  condition,  and  should  any  of  the  moss 
have  failed  to  start  into  growth,  let  it  be  picked 
out  and  fresh  substituted  for  it. 

La-lia  majalis  is  now  becoming  active  again, 
and  therefore   requires  generous  treatment.      It 
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may  be  grown  on  blocks,  rafts,  or  in  baskets,  but 
whichever  method  is  employed  a  very  small 
quantity  of  material  should  be  laid  about  its 
roots.  The  plants  thrive  best  when  suspended  in 
an  intermediate-house  near  to  the  upper  venti- 
lators, and  as  soon  as  a  new  series  of  roots  appear 
liberal  supplies  of  water  will  be  needed.  If  the 
plants  are  suspended  where  they  can  be  syringed 
several  times  each  day  without  fear  of  causing 
injury  to  other  plants,  it  will  be  to  their  advan- 
tage. Growth  is  very  rapid,  flowers,  leaves  and 
pseudo-bulbs  developing  together,  and  by  the 
time  the  blooms  are  over  the  limit  of  growth  is 
reached.  The  plants  will  need  copious  supplies 
of  water  until  the  autumn,  but  little  or  none 
afterwards,  until  Just  before  growth  commences 
in  the  following  season. 


growing  from  2  to  3  fe<'t  high,  and  produces 
flowers  freely;  H.  M.  tricolur  is  a  choice  variety, 
and  when  planted  in  a  sunny  nook  the  colour  of 
the  flower  develops  well  ;  H.  Androsa-mum  is 
showy,  and  the  old  favriurite  H.  calycinum  is 
useful  for  planting  under  trees. 


THE  PLOWEK  GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Miller.  Gardener  to  Lord   Henry  C. 
Bentinck.  M.P.,  Underley  Hall,  Westmoreland. 

Seeti  Soiling,  ^c. — Seeds  should  now  be  sown  of 
Helicbrysums,  Grasses,  Sunflowers,  Lavatera, 
annual  Chrysanthemums,  and  Coreopsis.  Afford 
the  seed-bed  a  slight  protection  trom  severe 
weather.  Seedlings  of  Asters,  Carnations,  Alon- 
soas,  tic,  should  be  "  pricked  olf  "  when  they  iire 
large  enough  to  handle.  Make  preparations  for 
placing  Pelargoniums  and  other  bedding-plants 
in^o  cold  frames  where  they  may  become  hardy. 
If  these  plants  have  been  growing  in  a  shady 
position  or  a  long  distance  from  the  glass,  they 
will  need  shading  from  bright  sunshine  for  some 
days  to  prevent  their  being  scorched. 

The  Wild  Garden. — Proceed  with  the  planting 
of  hardy  plants.  Cimicifugas  are  stately  subjects, 
and  are  suitable  for  planting  in  sunny  or  shady 
positions.  C.  cordifolia  has  dark-coloured  stems, 
grows  3  to  4  feet  in  height,  and  flowers  from 
August  to  October.  The  plant  thrives  in  a  damp 
situation.  C.  simplex  is  also  a  fine  plant.  Other 
good  varieties  are  C.  racemosa  and  C.  davurica. 
Lythrum  virgatum  var.  Rose  Queen  is  the  finest 
of  the  Loosestrifes.  It  makes  a  brilliant  display 
in  a  wet  situation  from  July  to  September. 
Lysimachia  clethroides  is  a  good  white  flowering 
plant,  in  flower  during  July.  Monarda  didyma 
revels  in  a  sunny,  damp  situation,  as  do  also 
Ourisia  coccinea  and  Podophyllum  Emodi. 
Cuttings  of  Galega  officinalis  compacta  Snow- 
drift that  were  inseited  during  last  autumn  in  a 
cold  frame  will  be  ready  to  be  transplanted 
to  their  permanent  quarters.  The  plant  is  very 
effective  in  masses.  G.  o.  Hartlandii  is  also  a 
desirable  plant.  Michauxia  campanuloides  should 
now  be  planted  in  a  warm  sheltered  position.  The 
present  is  a  suitable  time  to  sow  seeds  of  this  plant. 

The  Rock  Oarden. — Species  of  Cistus  are  useful 
subjects  for  planting  on  dry  banks  and  on  tops  of 
walls.  Cuttings  of  these  that  were  inserted  in  a 
cold  frame  during  last  autumn  should  now  be 
suitably  rooted  and  ready  for  planting.  They 
will  thrive  and  grow  into  bushy  plants  if  simply- 
dibbled  into  the  soil  of  steep  banks.  When 
planted  in  rich  soil  these  plants  soon  succumb  to 
the  influence  of  frost.  The  flowers  are  mostly  of 
diurnal  duration,  but  being  freely  produced  they 
make  a  fine  show  in  early  summer.  C.  florentinus 
is  one  of  the  best  and  most  easily  grown;  C. 
laurifolins  is  a  hardy  and  perfectly  distinct 
species;  C.  crispus  forms  a  compact  bush,  and 
produces  fiowers  of  a  deep  rose  colour  11  inch 
across;  its  newly- opened  crinkled  blooms  attract 
much  attention.  C.  algarvensis  has  bright  yellow- 
coloured  flowers.  Other  good  kinds  are  C. 
hirsutus,  C.  ladaniferus,  C.  lusitanious,  and  C. 
salvia'folius. 

Helianthemums  require  much  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  above.  Rooted  cuttings  planted  now 
will  soon  make  a  bright  show. 

Gypsophila  paniculata  is  a  useful  plant  for 
indoor  adornment ;  plants  are  easily  raised  from 
seed.  The  double  variety  is  a  welcome  addition 
to  borders.  G.  p.  Steveni  is  also  a  good  variety. 
G.  repens  monstrosa  is  useful  for  draping  over  rock- 
work.     G.  repens  rosea  is  a  charming  rock  plant. 

Hypericums  will  thrive  in  any  ordinary  garden 
soil.  Plants  propagated  in  a  cold  frame  last 
autumn  will  now  be  sturdy.  H.  reptans  is  a  good 
rock-garden  plant,  its  growth  quickly  covering 
large  stones;  H.  repens  is  a  smaller-growing 
species  ;     H.    Moserianum    makes    a   fine    bush, 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  A.  Bullock,  Gardener  to  E.  J.  Wvthes,  Esq., 
Copped  Hall,  EppinK,  Essex. 
Carnations  for  Floiccrinrf  in  Winter. — Cuttings 
that  were  propagated  early  in  January  should 
now  be  sturdy  young  plants  ready  for  putting 
into  6-inch  pots.  Previous  to  being  potted  the 
plants  should  be  closely  examined  for  aphis  or 
red  spider,  any  traces  of  which  must  be  removed 
by  syringing  the  plants  with  Quassia  extract  or 
immersing  them  in  the  liiijuid.  It  is  essential  to 
success  that  the  plants  be  kept  quite  free  from 
insect  pests.  The  potting  at  this  stage  is  the  final 
one,  and  the  compost  should  be  carefully  prepared . 
Where  good  yellow  fibrous  loam  is  procurable 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  material  for  Carnations, 
but  where  this  is  not  obtainable,  the  best  must  be 
made  of  that  which  is  available.  Very  stifl"  and 
heavy  soil  should  have  a  quantity  of  road  grit  or 
scrapings  incorporated  with  it  to  bring  it  to  a 
degree  of  lightness  and  porosity  which  is  needful 
for  Carnations.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  add 
leaf -soil,  and  a  propoitionate  amount  of  silver 
sand.  Sufficient  of  Thomson's  Plant  Manure  to 
fill  a  6-inch  pot  may  be  added  to  each  barrow  load 
of  soil,  but  beyond  this  no  artificial  manure 
should  be  used  because  better  results  will  be  got 
from  judicious  feeding  before  the  flowering  stage 
than  if  the  soil  were  overdone  with  manures  at 
the  time  of  potting.  Let  the  plants  be  kept  for  a 
time  in  a  cool  frame  with  only  a  moderate  degree 
of  ventilation,  but  as  growth  develops  and  the 
weather  becomes  warmer  the  light  may  be  re- 
moved entirely  from  them,  except  during  heavy 
rain.  The  plants  will  require  stopping  occasionally 
to  induce  a  bushy  habit,  but  in  the  case  of  those 
required  to  yield  a  supply  of  flowers  in  October  this 
operationmust  cease  after  the  second  week  in  June. 

General  Propagation. — If  the  propagation  of 
indoor  plants  has  been  carried  out  as  previously 
advised,  most  of  them  are  now  well  rooted,  and 
should  receive  the  attention  they  require. 
Economy  of  space  is  an  important  matter  in  most 
gardens,  and  great  advantage  is  gained  by 
selecting  the  number  of  plants  that  can  be  pro- 
perly cultivated,  so  that  those  that  are  not  wanted 
may  be  thrown  away,  as  their  retention  for  an 
indefinite  time  would  impart  an  appearance  of 
neglect  to  the  houses. 

Begonias  Gh'ire  de  Lorraine  and  Turnford  Hall. 
— A  batch  of  cuttings  for  general  use  should  now 
be  inserted.  They  will  make  roots  readily  in 
cocoa-nut  fibre  or  in  soil  in  a  warm  atmosphere. 
Select  growths  from  the  base  of  the  plants  for 
the  making  of  cuttings. 


THE     HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Clarke,  Gardener  to  Sir  William  Plowden, 
Aston  Rowant  House,  Oxon. 

Apricot-trees. — Examine  the  trees,  and  in  cases 
where  the  fruits  have  ''  set"  several  together  in 
clusters,  thin  them  out,  removing  those  which 
would  be  likely  to  get  crushed  against  the  wall 
or  between  the  shoots.  The  degree  to  which  they 
should  be  thinned  will  depend  upon  the  purpose 
for  which  the  fruits  are  required,  also  upon  the 
variety.  If  fruits  of  the  largest  size  are  required 
from  such  large  -  fruiting  varieties  as  Luizet, 
St.  Ambroise,  Grosse  I'lche,  and  Koyal,  only 
one  fruit  should  be  left  to  every  6  square 
inches  of  space.  Smaller  fruiting  varieties, 
including  Breda,  Powell's  Late,  and  Musch- 
Muscb  need  not  be  thinned  so  severely.  The 
fruits  removed  at  the  final  thinning  will 
be  useful  for  bottling  purposes.  Let  the 
thinning  be  done  slowly  and  at  several 
operations.  Any  shoot  which  is  much  stronger 
and  more  vigorous  than  the  others  may  be 
cropped  more  heavily.  .Mthough  Apricot-trees 
seem  already  to  have  set  good  crops  of  fruit,  the 
protection  should  be  kept  available  for  use  for 
some  time  longer,  as  tliere  may  yet  be  frost  or 
cold  winds  which  would  injure  the  fruits.  The 
work  of  disbudding  the  shoots  may  also  be  pro- 


ceeded with,  and  by  reserving  only  those  buds 
which  are  necessary  to  produce  shoots  or  spurs,  a 
considerable  amount  of  labour,  and  the  detri- 
mental use  of  the  knife  subsequently,  will  be 
prevented.  This  work  should  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  weeks.  Do  not  expose  the  young 
fruits  severely  at  the  first  operation.  Shoots 
growing  straight  out  at  right  angles  to  the 
wall,  and  termed  *'  forerights,"  are  generally 
useless  and  should  be  rubbed  off.  Clusters  of 
shoots  proceeding  from  the  terminal  end  of  the 
spurs  should  be  thinned.  It  a  growth  can  be 
retained  at  the  base  of  a  long,  barren  spur,  this 
should  be  done,  removing  the  spur  down  to  the 
growth  by  means  of  a  sharp  knife.  If  a  number 
of  spurs  are  treated  in  this  way  annually,  the 
trees  will  contain  more  young  beaiing  wood  than 
they  would  otherwise  do.  Spurs  removed  at  this 
season  of  the  year  are  not  so  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  canker  as  if  done  earlier.  Young  trees  should 
have  their  leading  shoots  continued,  and  along  the 
growth  made  last  season  leave  two  or  three  shoots 
for  furnishing  the  wall-space.  Retain  also  sufii- 
cient  buds  to  form  fruit-spurs,  which  should  be 
pinched  at  the  third  leaf,  removing  fore-right  and 
badly- placed  buds.  The  presence  of  maggots  may 
be  detected  by  the  twisted  appearance  of  several 
leaves  together,  and  if  any  are  found  they  should 
be  crushed  between  finger  and  thumb. 

Cherry-trees  on  Walls. — Trees  which  bear  an 
abundance  of  bloom-buds  may  with  safety  have  a 
quantity  of  them  removed,  thereby  strengthening 
those  that  remain.  Apply  a  sprinkling  of  muriate 
of  potash  about  the  roots  during  showery  weather 
to  strengthen  the  flowers,  and  thus  help  in 
obtaining  a  good  "  set." 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fyfe,  Gardener  to   Lady  Wantage,   Locklnge 
Park,  Wantage. 

Mushrooyyis. — The  material  for  forming  the  beds 
should  be  spread  out  thinly  in  an  open-sided 
structure  where  the  manure  will  not  be  exposed 
to  rains.  Let  each  consignment  from  the  stables 
be  treated  in  this  way  until  the  quantity  con- 
sidered necessary  to  form  the  bed  has  been  col- 
lected. When  this  has  been  done,  and  in  order 
to  allow  some  of  the  moisture  to  escape,  and  to 
prevent  an  undue  degree  of  heat  arising  after- 
wards, form  the  manure  into  a  conical-shaped 
heap,  and  turn  it  over  at  intervals  of  a  few  days. 
Do  not  be  too  exacting  in  the  removal  of  all 
the  litter,  nor  in  allowing  too  much  of  the 
moisture  to  escape,  because  the  presence  of  a 
certain  amount  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
other  extreme  when  water  has  to  be  added. 
Close  attention  must  be  given  in  order  to 
have  the  material  iu  that  intermediate  stage 
between  a  wet  and  dry  condition.  The  re- 
moval of  successful  and  unsuccessful  beds  affords 
good  object-lessons.  The  material  from  beds 
which  have  been  productive  will  be  found  bright 
in  colour,  moderately  dry,  and  freely  interspersed 
with  a  network  of  white  threads  with  little  signs 
of  decay.  Although  the  Mushroom,  like  many 
other  fungi,  is  supposed  only  to  exist  upon  de- 
caying matter,  yet  in  successful  cultivation  decom- 
position must  not  be  of  a  too  rapid  nature.  There- 
fore it  is  necessary  to  avoid  excess  of  heat  and 
moisture.  Only  the  best  spawn  in  a  fresh  condi- 
tion is  worth  utilising.  From  this  season  onwards 
choose  for  beds  out-of-doors,  positions  that  are 
cool,  though  provided  with  shelter  and  shade. 

Beeiroof— Sow  seeds  of  the  variety  Dell's 
Crimson,  and  ten  days  later  make  a  sowing  of 
Blood  Red,  Perfection  and  Pragnell's  Exhibition. 
Allow  distances  of  18  inches  between  the  lines, 
not  with  the  idea  of  producing  large  roots,  which 
are  seldom  appreciated,  but  with  the  object  of 
securing  thorough  maturity  and  colour  in  roots 
of  medium  size.  Sow  the  seeds  a  little  deeper 
in  the  ground  than  advised  for  Carrots,  but  in 
other  respects  the  practice  should  be  the  same. 

Spring  Cabbage.— The  general  appearance  of 
this  important  crop  is  all  that  could  bo  desired. 
EUams's  Early  Dwarf  is  the  variety  relied  upon 
here,  and  at  present  w-e  are  cutting  nice  little 
compact  "  heads,"  with  full  and  hard  centres. 
In  the  early  batch  of  between  two  and  throe 
thousand  plants  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect 
a  dozen  plants  that  have  run  to  seed. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY,  Apr.  24— Easter  JloEday.  Bank  HoliiJay. 
I  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
TUESDAY,         Ape.  26< 


FRIDAY, 


I  Koyal  Horticultural  bociety  s 
.)  Committees  Meet,  aod  Na- 
^\     tional  Auricula  and  Primula 

'     Society's  fcliow  combiued. 
Ape.  28— Royal  Botanic  Society  Meet. 


BALES  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT— 

Hardy  Border  and  Herbaceous  Plants.  Roses.  Palms, 
Plants,  Perennials.  Ac.  at  67  and  68.  Clieapside,  E.G., 
by  Protlieroe  «t  Moiris,  at  \i  o'clock. 

fRlDAY  NEXT- 

Tradc  .Sales  of  imported  Orcliids:  also  6,.'*u  O.  cris- 
pum,  1,210  O.  Pescatorei.  ifcc,  at  67  tS:  68,  Cheapside, 
E.G.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12  30. 

iForfurthfr  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


Average  Temper.\ture  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-tUree  Years  at  Cliiswick 
-49  7. 
Actual  Temperatures  ;— 

London.  —  Tuesday.  April  18  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  47° ; 
Min.  .37". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41.  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.— l^erf?ie^■rfav.  Apr.  19 
(10  A.M.) :  Bar.,  2<i'li ;  Temp..  44".  Hailstorms. 
Provinces.  —  Tuesday,  April  18  i6  p.m.)  :  Ma.K.  48", 
S.  Devon.;  Min.  40-.  N.E.  Scotland. 


Jonathan 
Rashleigh. 


TiTE  death,  at  the  age  cf 
eighty-five,  removes  another 
of  our  oldest  and  most 
valued  contributors.  Mr.  Rashleigh,  -nho 
died  at  Menabilly,  Cornwall,  on  the  12ih 
inst,  was  an  enthusiast  in  gaidenicg 
matters  and  the  possessor  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  gardens  in  the  county.  He 
was  born  on  January  7,  1820,  and  was  one 
of  the  best-known  men  in  Cornwall.  He 
was  educated  at  Harrow  acd  at  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  Among  his  closest  friends 
were  Archbishop  Tewple,  Lord  Iddesleigh, 
Lord  Colehidge,  Sir  Thom.as  Acland,  and 
the  Hon.  and  Ecv.  J.  Townse.n'd  Eoscawen, 
all  of  whom  predeceastil  him.  Mr.  Eash- 
LEIGH  took  an  active  part  in  Corn-wall 
county  affairs,  and  had  been  High  Sheriff. 
He  was  twice  married,  acd  leaves  several 
children.  Whilst  a  lover  of  plants  in 
general,  he  was  a  specialist  to  far  as 
Conifers,  Bamboos,  and  Eucalypti  are  con- 
cerned, and  his  garden  is  specially  rich  in 
species,  which  he  collected  \\ith  great 
pains  and  judgment.  The  favourable 
climatal  conditiots  of  that  part  of  Cornwall 
enabled  him  to  grow  many  species  which  are 
tender  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  or  are 
€vcn  unable  to  withstand  a  ruder  climate  of 
other  counties.  His  communications  to  this 
journal  were  frequent,  the  last  note  being 
one  in  his  own  handwriting  quite  recently 
published  relating  to  the  measurements  of 
certain  Cedars,  especially  these  in  the 
.gardens  of  his  old  friend  the  late  Jlr.  Bakeb, 
of  Bayfordbury,  Herts. 

Illustrations  of  Palms,  Eucalypti,  Tree- 
Ferns,  Dractenas,  Mexican  and  other  Pines, 
growing  at  Menabilly  have  often  heen  given 
in  our  columns.  Mr.  Eashleigh  was  a 
representative  of  a  type  which,  in  spite  of 
the  greatly  exterded  interest  in  gardening 
generally,  unfortunately  does  not  increase  in 
proportion.  We  allude  to  those  who  are  not 
only  "fond  of  flowers,"  but  arc  not  satisfied 
till  they  know  something  about  them. 


German  South-West  Africa  (see  Supple- 
mentary Illustration).  —  Puljlic  attention  has 
lately  been  attracted  to  this  corner  of  the  globe 
on  account  of  the  difficulties  which  the  German 
colonists  have  had  to  encounter  with  the  natives. 
The  district  lies  to  the  north-west  of  our  Cape 
Colony,  between  it  and  the  Portuguese  posses- 
tions  on  the  west  coast.     The   German  Govern- 


ment are  doing  their  best  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  Colony,  and  to  encourage,  where 
the  conditions  are  favourable,  afforestation  and 
the  culture  of  useful  plants.  Our  valued  corre- 
spondent. Here  DiN'TER,  who  was  formerly  at  Lji 
Mortola,  holds  a  high  position  in  the  Forest 
Dc-partment,  and,  as  we  have  previously  an- 
notinced.  will  shortly  return  for  a  short  time 
to  Germany.  His  address  will  be  Bautzen, 
Saxony.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the 
characteristic  photographs  now  reproduced. 
They  show  that  however  sterile  the  soil 
may  be  in  some  places,  it  is  rich  enough  to 
support  the  growth  of  fine  species  of  Ficus, 
Acacia  and  other  trees.  Other  photographs,  not 
reproduced,  show  the  extraordinarily  rapid  growth 
of  some  young  trees  planted  out  under  Mr. 
Dinter's  care.  To  the  botanist  this  district  will 
always  have  a  special  interest  as  the  home  of  the 
Welwitschia,  that  uncouth-looking  plant,  which 
looks  as  if  it  might  tea  denizen  cf  another  world, 
very  different  from  thi-,  and  the  interest  attach- 
ing to  which,  great  as  it  was  on  its  first  discovery, 
has  not  subsided  even  now, 

LiNNEAN  Society.— Thenextgencralmeeting 
of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  May  4, 
1905,  at  8  P.M.  Papers  :— Mr.  A.  G.  Tansley, 
MA ,  F.Z.S.  :  "  CEjology,  its  Present  Position 
and  Probable  Development."  Mr.  E.  N.  Eui>- 
MORE  Brown:  "The  Flora  of  Gough  Island" 
(communicated  by  Mr.  W.  Bottikg  Hemslet. 
F.K.S.,  F.L.S.). 

The  London  Geological  Field  Class, 
conducted  by  Professor  Seelet,  F.R.S.,  begins  its 
twentieth  year's  season  on  Saturday,  April  29, 
with  a  visit  to  the  North  Downs  at  Betchworth. 
The  Field  Clas-,  which  is  carried  on  continuously 
on  the  Saturday  afternoons  in  May,  June  and 
July,  sft'ords  practical  teaching  in  Geology  by 
studying  direct  from  Nature  the  structure  and 
modes  of  occurrence  of  the  rocks  in  the  basin  of 
the  Thames  and  adjacent  country.  Further  par- 
ticulars may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 
J.  W.  Jarvis,  F.G.S  ,  St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea, 
London.  S.W. 

The  Elder. — There  is  a  saying  that  when 
the  Elder  is  in  bloom  the  summer  is  half  over. 
As  we  gathered  a  few  days  since  fully-expanded 
flowers  of  the  Golden  Elder,  we  trust  the  saying 
does  not  apply  to  this  particular  species.  Near 
by  were  clustt-rs  cf  the  common  Elder,  advanced 
indeed,  but  not  more  than  sufficiently  so  to  indi- 
cate that  summer  is  approaching.  By  the  way, 
we  may  remind  the  reader  that  the  Golden  Elder 
is  a  variety  of  the  Canadian  species  Sambucus, 
and  not  of  tne  common  European  species.  The 
inflorescence  of  the  latter  is  a  flat-topped,  spread- 
ing, iiiuch-branched  cyme,  whilst  in  the  Canadian 
Elder  the  flowers  are  arranged  in  elongated 
panicled  cymts.  To  ensure  the  full  colouration  of 
the  leaves  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  bush  hard 
back  in  late  autumn  or  early  spring. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture.— The  activity 
displayed  in  recent  years  l^y  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture is  most  praiseworthy.  Following  in  the 
wake  of  the  marvellous  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  our  own  authorities,  by  means  of 
leaflets  and  other  publications,  now  circulate 
information  of  great  value  to  farmers  and  gar- 
deners. Although  that  information  has  been 
and  is  to  a  large  extent  supplied  through  the 
class-journals,  yet  it  is  quite  clear  either  that 
those  periodicals  do  not  reach  the  great  body  of 
agriculturists,  or  that  the  cultivators  pay  little 
heed  to  what  is  put  before  them,  even  when  the 
subject  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to  them  iu  the 
conduct  of  their  business.  Improved  methods 
of  education  are  gradually  working  a  reform  in 
this  matter.  In  the  meantime  the  Government 
Agiicultural  Department  is,  as  we  have  said, 
doing    good    work    by    diffusing    as    widely    as 


possible  serviceable  information.  As  an  example 
of  this  we  may  mention  a  series  of  coloured 
diagrams  illustrating  some  of  the  more  common 
diseases  of  trees  in  this  country,  together 
with  sheets  of  explanatory  letterpress.  The 
illustrations  before  us  represent  the  external 
appearance  of  several  of  the  more  common  fungi, 
whilst  the  text  is  not  only  explanatory,  but  it 
furnishes  in  a  concise  form  directions  for  the 
prevention  and  if  not  for  the  cure  of  the  disease, 
at  least  for  the  palliation  of  its  effects.  As  a 
matter  of  minor  importance  it  may  be  incidentally 
mentioned  that  the  airargement  of  the  scales  of 
the  cones  in  the  various  conifers  flgured  is 
peculiar.  We  hope  the  Board  will  quickly 
follow  up  this  series  with  others  of  a  similar 
character. 

National  Dahlia  Society.  —  We  have 
received  a  supplement  to  the  Official  Catalogue  of 
this  Society,  which  brings  the  list  of  varieties  up 
to  date  by  including  all  the  newir  introductions 
and  those  which  will  be  sent  out  into  commerce 
for  the  first  time  in  19U5. 

The  Nurserymen,  Mapket  Gardeners' 
and  General  Hailstorm  Insurance  Corpof- 
ATION,  Ltd.— The  tenth  annual  general  meeting 
of  this  company  was  held  at  the  registered  office.^, 
41  and  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
Friday  the  7th  intt ,  when  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch 
presided.  The  progress  of  the  Company  has  been 
continued,  the  income  for  the  year  having 
incieased  to  .£29(54  8s.  Id.  The  assets  of  the 
company  now  amount  to  £20,229  15s.  id.,  and  the 
reserve  fund  now  stands  at  JL9,C00.  The  usual 
dividend  of  5  per  cent,  and  bonus  of  2J  per  cent, 
was  agreed  to.  It  was  noted  that  the  company 
still  had  the  same  chairman,  directors  and 
secretary  as  at  its  formation. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Briscoe,  who  for  some  time 
past  has  had  charge  of  the  collection  of  Orchids 
in  the  Koyal  Gardens,  Kew,  has  been  appointed 
by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd..  to  under- 
take the  management  of  the  Orchids  at  Langley 
in  succession  to  Mr.  Seden. 

Armstrong  College.  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. —  With  a  view  of  obtaining  accurate  records 
of  the  growth  and  development  of  ordinary  forest 
trees  in  the  north  of  England,  an  attempt  is  being 
made  by  the  Forestry  Lecturer  in  this  College  to 
arrange  for  the  careful  measurement  and  obser- 
vation, at  suitable  intervals,  of  small  sample 
plots  in  E^tate  Woodlands  which  illustrate  the 
growth  of  Oak,  Beech,  Ash,  Larch,  Scotch  Pine, 
Spruce  and  other  forest  trees  of  economic  import- 
ance. It  is  hoped  by  such  means  to  arrive  at 
definite  conclusions  as  to  the  value  of  the  various 
species  of  timlier  trees  grown  in  the  north  of 
England  and  the  volume  of  timber  which  can  be 
produced  per  acre  on  diflerent  soils  and  situations 
by  various  methods  of  thinning  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  varying  climatic  conditions  pre- 
vailing on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the 
four  northern  counties.  The  size  of  individual 
areas  suggested  as  suitable  for  the  puri)Ose  are 
not  less  than  one  quarter  or  more  than  an  acre  in 
extent,  the  exact  size  being  determined  in  each 
case  by  the  crop  on  the  ground,  conditions  of 
growth,  &c.  In  the  event  of  a  sample  plot  being 
laid  out  it  will  be  necessary  tor  the  following  con- 
ditions to  be  carefully  observed:  —  (1)  The  pre- 
servation of  the  crop  or  sample  plot  in  the  same 
condition  in  which  it  existed  at  the  time  of 
measurement,  I'y  allowing  all  tioes  to  stand  until 
mature,  with  the  exception  of  necessary  thinnings 
which  may  be  advised  from  time  to  time  for  the 
benefit  of  the  main  crop.  (2)  The  retention  of  all 
trees  standing  round  the  edges  of  the  sample  plot 
until  the  latter  is  ripe,  so  that  sudden  isolation 
may  not  cause  damage  by  wind.  (3)  The  notify- 
ing of  all  deaths  or  windfalls  occurring  on  the 
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sample  plots  to  the  Forestry  Expert  of  the 
College,  and  the  grantins  of  necessary  facilities 
for  its  inspection.  Several  woodland  proprietors 
have  already  given  their  support  to  the  above 
scheme,  full  particulars  of  which  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  A.  C.  Forbes,  Lecturer  on  Forestry, 
Armstrong  College,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  to 
whom  those  willing  to  assist  in  the  work  should 
apply. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Samuel  Arnott.— 
Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  our 
correspondent,  Mr.  Samuel  Arnott,  has  been 
presented  by  his  fellow-townsman  of  Carsethorn, 
in  which  place  he  has  resided  during  the  past 
twenty-one  years,  with  a  handsome  gold  watcb, 
together  with  an  elegant  silver  tea-kettle  and 
lieating-lanip  for  Mrs.  Arnott.  Mr.  Arnott, 
who  is  removing  to  Maxwelltown,  was  the  guest 
of  his  friends  and  neighbours  at  a  public  dinner 
held  in  Kirkbean  School  on  Friday,  April  7,  on 
which  occasion  the  presentation  was  made. 

Grouse  Disease.— The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has  appointed 
a  Committee  to  enquire  into  the  nature  and 
causes  of  Grouse  disease,  and  to  report  whether 
any,  and  it*  so  what,  preventive  or  remedial 
measures  can  with  advantage  be  taken  with 
respect  to  it.  The  Committee  will  be  constituted 
as  follows:— The  Marquis  of  TuUibardine,  M.V.O., 
D.S.O.,  Eirl  de  Grey,  K.C  V  O  ,  Lord  Heniy 
Montague  Douglas-Scott,  the  Lord  Lovat,  C.V.O., 
€.B.,  D.S.O.,  Mr.  W.  Dudley  W.  Drummond, 
Mr.  James  Graham,  The  Mackintosh  of  Mackin- 
tosh, Mr.  Konald  Craufurd  Munro-FergusoD, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Reginald  Henry  Eimington-Wilson, 
Dr.  "William  Somerville,  an  assistant-secretary  to 
the  Board  of  AgricuUure  and  Fisheries.  The 
•Chairman  of  the  Committee  will  be  Lord  Lovat, 
■and  Mr.  A.  S.  Leslie,  Secretary.  The  eo^t  of  the 
-enquiry  will  be  defrayed  by  subscription,  and 
it  is  guaranteed  that  no  charge  in  respect  of  it 
will  fall  upon  public  funds. 

Grafting  and  its  Effects.— In  the  older 
text-books  it  was  laid  down  that  grafting  pro- 
duced no  perceptible  change  in  either  stock  or 
.scion.  If  this  were  the  case  the  reasons  for 
grafting  would  be  comparatively  slight.  More 
recent  investigations  have  shown,  as  might  have 
"been  expected,  both  physiological  and  structural 
changes.  M.  Colin  has  lately  been  examining 
the  structural  changes  in  the  stalk  bearing  the 
bunch  in  some  grapes  grown  for  wine-making 
and  finds  a  diffeience  in  the  size,  number  and 
^distribution  of  the  fibre- vascular  strands  and  of 
the  liber-cells. 

publications  RECEIVED.-.l/ono/re  nf  the  Eii.d 
•L'aledoitum  llurliciiUund  ^iinclji.  This  i-  tlie  lir-t  part  ot 
-anew  series.  The  couteuts  include  Alpine  Plants  by 
R.  Lindtav;  Hybridisaliou.  by  Ur.  Wilsou  ;  Roses,  liy 
the  late  iiugh  Dicksou.  &.c.—Mdeoi'oltni/cid  Notes  mid 
Jlcmarks  im-  1901  by  Jas.  Wliilton.  Tliese  are  from 
j-ocords  kept  at  Queen's  Park.  GlasEow.  The  rainfall 
was  slightly  under  average  ;  willi  regard  to  the  tenipera- 
■ture  the  averages  were  -liglilly  higher  ihan  those  of  the 
.preceding  year.  The  Exinle  S!a<i<r,ine,  supplement  to 
Xix  Cuindru  tjCidlcineii's  E.-t<d.e  Iluok.  April.  Contents: 
■The  Klleslnire  Lbtale.<,  with  portrait  of  the  Karl  of 
EUcsmcie;  .lapancsc  Larch  and  Laich  Diseases,  by  J. 
Simpson:  aid  Notes  on  Gardening  and  Agriculture.— 
Batl-.tiii  0/  (/((■  Depfirtineid  oj  A(]riciitture.  J<tmnii-n.  March. 
Contents  :  Citronetia  Gra-s  in  Ceylon,  Hall-way  Tree, 
-lamaica;  Diseasea  of  Cocoanuts,  Experiments  with 
-Sugar-cane,  and  Cu  lure  of  Ornamoiilal  Shrubs  and 
■Climbers.  —  ll'<.s-(t'™  AwtuiUail  Year  -  ISmil;  fur 
KOi—i.  By  Malcolm  Fraser.  This  should  be  sludicd 
'iiy  all  interested  in  the  Colony,  as  it  gives  an 
excellent  hint  of  its  patt  history  and  present  condi- 
tions. The  Mora,  and  tore--t  resources  arc  duty  con- 
eidered.  —  From  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College: 
JJulletlu  13.1.  Alt  E.C /eriiir'ii'.id  .Slii/iiiu'iit  of  Fruit  to 
n'iiiaifieri,  by  J  B  keynolds.  and  lie,  Tlie  Ifsutts  of 
■Fidd  FriifriiiientK  Kith  Fimii  Cmpis.  by  C.  A.  Zavitz — 
Jouriiiil  dr  to  tixini  d' llarticiitlnre  da  Joimn:  January 
and  t'elmiary  This  periodical  contains  short  notes 
'Itrlntcd  in  Krench.  and  longer  articles  in  Japanese, — 
From  tlielJJew  York  Attr  cultural  Experiment  station  : 
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■sionals,  and  r.\ssaciatiou  do-sanciens  ElCves  de  IE  -ole. 
—Niwvo  Uioriialc  JJolomro  llidiuiio.  Vol.  xil..  No.  1.— 
llutletiiio  de'la  S';c:'r'o  Doloiiirn  Italmim,  December. 
liilOl,  and  January  and  February.  I9U5. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 


The  Cultivation  and  Preparation  of  Para 
Rubber.  ByW.  H.  .b.hnson,P.L  S.,  F.K.H.S., 
Director  of  Agriculture,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
West  Africa.  Illustrated.  (Crosby  Lock- 
wood  &  Co. )  8vo,  pp.  99,  7s.  6d.  net. 
Antthino  calculated  to  extend  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  best  rubber- producing  plants  and  to 
increase  the  supplies  of  a  substance  which  has 
been  for  many  years,  and  is  still,  increasing  in 
demand  for  the  thousand- and-one  uses  to  which 
rubber  is  now  put,  is  to  be  welcomed  as  a  contri- 
bution towards  allaying  some  of  the  anxiety  that 
has  long  been  felt  as  to  the  prospect  of  future 
supplies,  or  the  discovery  ot  a  real  substitute.  No 
substitutes,  however,  can  ever  be  expected  to 
approach  in  value  and  usefulness  that  particular 
kind  of  lubber  upon  whicli  the  reputation  of  the 
article  was  originally  founded  ;  consequently  the 
book  before  us  is  all  the  more  welcome  as  it  deals 
only  with  the  Para  Rubber-plant.  From  this  tree 
( Hevea)  the  best  quality  of  rubber  is  still  obtained 
to-day,  as  it  wa=  on  the  introduction  of  the  sub- 
stance into  this  country  in  1770,  when  a  square 
half-inch  of  Para  rubber  was  sold  at  3s  ,  and  was 
to  be  had  at  one  place  only  in  London,  its  won- 
derful property  being  that  of  "wiping  from  paper 
the  marks  of  a  black-lead  pencil." 

That  Para  rubber  still  i  tiles  the  market,  and  this 
because  of  its  very  durable  quality,  which  de6es 
not  only  substitutes  but  even  competitors,  is 
proved  by  Mr.  Johnson's  quotation  of  prices  from 
London  experts,  where,  on  p.  9,  he  shows  that 
Para  rubber,  obtained  from  cultivated  plants 
grown  in  Ceylon,  had  so  recently  as  September, 
litOt,  realised  the  record  price  of  5s.  6il.  per  lb., 
and  further,  from  various  samples  submitted  for 
valuation  at  different  dates  from  July,  1!IU2,  to 
January,  1903,  fine  Ceylon-grown  Para  letched  on 
an  average  Gd.  per  lb.  more  than  hard-cured  fine 
Para  prepared  in  its  native  country.  These  are 
facts  of  considerable  interest  both  to  the  planter 
as  well  as  to  the  broker  and  manufacturer.  The 
great  drawback  to  the  introduction  of  the  Para 
plant  (Hevea  brasiliensis)  into  British  Colonies  or 
possessions  hitherto  has  been  the  difBculty  of 
raising  plants  from  seeds  owing  to  the  oil  con- 
tained in  them,  which,  turning  rancid,  has  pre- 
vented germination;  and,  further,  the  Hevea 
being  a  large  tree,  some  years  must  of  necessity 
elapse  before  any  return  could  be  obtained  from 
the  yield  of  rubber.  So  far  back  as  1873  the  first 
experiments  were  made  in  transmitting  seeds  and 
cuttings  of  Hevea  rubber  plants  from  Kew  to 
India,  and  about  three  years  later  a  large  con- 
signment was  sent  to  Ceylon,  90  per  cent,  of  the 
plants  reaching  their  destination  in  excellent  con- 
dition. From  these  plants,  which  grew  well,  form- 
ing handsome  spreading  trees,  large  quantities  of 
cuttings  were  struck  and  distributed. 

Mr.  Johnson  tell  us,  "  as  the  result  of  this  intro- 
duction, an  important  agricultural  indu.-try  has 
developed  iu  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Ceylon. 
...  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  about 
12,000  acres  planted  with  this  tree  in  Ceylon, 
while  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  there  is  a  still 
larger  area  under  Para  rubber  cultivation.  The 
small  amount  of  cultural  skill  required  to  suc- 
cessfully cultivate  the  Para  rubber  tree,  coupled 
with  the  high  prices  paid  for  the  lubber  which 
the  cultivated  trees  produce  in  comparison  with 
that  paid  for  other  grades  of  rubber,  has  no 
doubt  largely  intluenced  planters  in  selecting 
the  Para  tree  in  preference  to  other  rubber- 
producing  plants." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  that  "  in  the  Gold  Coast,  West 
Africa,  this  tree,  grown  in  experimental  plots  in 
the  Bjtanic  G.irden,  Aburi,  which  is  situated 
1,500  feet  above^sea- level,  and  where  the  averije 


me:in  temperature  is  about  815°  Fahr.,  and  the 
annual  average  rainfall  47  inches,  promises 
better  results  than  any  oth^r  rubber-producing 
plant,  indigenous  or  exotic."  Moreover,  to  sudi 
up  this  part  of  the  question,  Mr.  Johnson  further- 
says:  "The  manner  in  which  this  tree  has 
adapted  itself  to  the  various  climatic  conditions 
obtaining  in  the  different  countries  mentioned  is 
almost  unique  in  tropical  cultivatiion,"  the 
countries  referred  to  besides  the  Gold  Coast 
being  India,  Jamaica,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent, 
Gren°ada,  Trinidad,  Zanzibar,  Uganda  Protec- 
torate, and  Mozambique. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  the  book,  which  is 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  tree,  we  find 
some  interesting  notes  on  propagation,  in  which 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  se-ds  versus  cuttings 
are  discussed,  and  information  is  afforded  as  to 
the  proper  site  for  a  plantation,  the  distance 
apart  to  plant  the  trees,  and  the  metLods  of 
transplanting. 

The  next  chapter,  which  is  very  brief,  is 
devoted  to  insect  pests  and  fungoid  diseases,  the 
brevity  being  fortunately  indicative  of  the 
scarcity  i-f  these  pests,  for  we  are  informed  that; 
notwithstanding  that  certain  insects  and  fungi 
are  found  on  the  plants,  "  no  disease  has  up  to 
the  present  time  been  discovered  seriously  to 
affect  tilts  tree  under  cultivation  " 

The  succeeding  chapters,  which  are  devoted 
respectively  to  the  collection  of  the  rubber,  the 
preparation  of  the  rubber  from  the  latex,  and 
the  yield  from  cultivated  trees,  will  be  especially 
useful  to  those  who  contemplate  embarking  in 
this  important  branch  of  culture  -,  as  will  also 
the  succeeding  chapter,  on  the  "  Estatdishment 
and  Maintent-uce  of  a  Para  Rubber  Plantation." 
The  concluding  chapter,  on  the  "Commercial 
Value  of  the  Oil  in  Hevea  Seeds,"  is  interesting; 
and  though  it  is  stated  tbat  the  oil  might  be  used 
for  the  various  purposes  to  which  Linseed  oil  is 
now  applied,  and  the  residue  of  the  seeds  used  as 
cattle  food,  it  would  seem  to  us  that  with  the 
numerous  oil-seeds  now  in  the  market,  and  owing 
to  the  presumably  purgative  character  ot  the  oil 
of  Euphorliaceous  seeds,  as  shown  in  the  Castor- 
oil,  Croton-oil,  Jatropha,  and  other  allied  plants, 
it  would  be  some  time  before  the  seeds  of  the 
Hevea  cleared  themselves  from  the  evil  reputation 
of  its  allies. 

In  everything  connected  with  Gold  Coast 
plants,  especially  those  having  any  economic 
value  or  interest,  Mr.  Johnson  speaks  with  con- 
siderable weight,  as  he  has  had  a  very  long 
experience  in  Tropical  Africa,  and  holds  the  posi- 
tion of  Director  of  Agriculture  in  the  Gold  Coast 
Colony,  besides  which,  in  19i'2,  he  was,  as  stated 
on  the  title-page,  commissioned  by  Government 
to  visit  Ceylon  to  study  the  methods  employed 
there  in  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  Faro, 
rubber  and  other  agricultural  staples  for  market, 
with  a  view  to  introduce  them  into  West  Africa. 
The  outcome  ot  this  visit  is  embodied  in  the 
book  before  us. 


Pictorial,  Practical  Tree  and  Shrub 
Culture.  By  Walter  Wright  and  W. 
Dallimore.  (Cassell  i  Co.).  Is. 
The  title-page  further  states  that  this  is  a 
"practical  manual  giving  directions  for  propa- 
gating, planting,  and  pruning  trees  and  shrub?, 
and  selections  for  various  purposes,"  and  the 
contents  amply  justify  the  title.  In  the  preface 
we  are  told  that  th-i  letterpress  is  wholly  the 
work  of  Mr.  W.  Dallimore.  We  congratulate  him 
and  the  editor  on  the  production  of  an  admirable 
little  book.  Its  size  does  not  admit  of  much 
elaboration,  but  the  information  supplied  is,  so 
tar  as  itgoes,  exc  dlent  and  a'jcur.ite,  and  furnishes 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  paste-and-scissors  compi- 
lations sometimes  palmed  off  upon  a  too  confidia  ; 
public.     The  prictical  details  supply  just  what  ij 
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wanted,  and  what  we  may  add  is  often  difficult  to 
find.  The  selections  of  shriibs  intended  for  dif- 
ferent purposes  are  judicious,  and  the  plants  are 
properly  named.  The  illustrations,  though 
rather  coarsely  executed,  do  really  illustrate  the 
text,  and  a  table  of  contents  and  an  index  facili- 
tate consultation.  There  are  some  omissions 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  filled,  such  as 
Jjaurelia  aromatica,  Berberis  Thunbergii,  the 
golden-leaved  Oak,  Querous  Concordia,  &e.,  and  a 
fuller  description  of  Vitis  Coignetite  and  its  allies 
is  desirable.  Picea  is  included  in  the  index,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  found  at  the  page  indicated,  but  at 
p.  147.  But  it  IS  clear  that  compression  rather 
than  expansion  was  necessary,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  the  author  has  been  enabled  to  pack  so 
much  into  150  pages.  The  wort  is  so  good  that 
we  should  like  to  see  a  fuller  treatise  on  the 
subject  from  his  pen. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 


INTEKGEAFTING    BRANCHES. 

Whilb  living  at  Watsonville,  California, 
U.S  A.,  I  noticed  a  large  orchard  of  Apple-trees, 
all  of  which  were  grafted  as  seen  in  the  sketch 
(6g.  105).  I  thought  it  somewhat  of  a  novelty, 
so  made  it  my  business  to  call  on  Mr.  W.  Tuttle, 
the  owner  of  the  orchard,  and  chatted  with  hiin 
about  his  Apple-trees.  He  said  it  occurred  to 
him  that  by  grafting  from  one  main  branch  to 
another  it  would  save  placing  "  props "  to  the 
trees,  allow  more  room  in  fruit-gathering  time, 
and  prevent  the  branches  from  breaking  owing  to 
the  weight  of  the  crop.  The  twigs  were  bent 
toward  each  other,  and  twisted  round.  When  I 
siw  them  the  grafts  were  from  1  \  to  2  inches  in 
thickness,  the  trees  having  been  planted  about 
twelve  years.  Another  thing  I  noticed  was 
that  all  the  best  fruit  grows  in  the  orchards 
where  the  ground  is  ploughed  and  harrowed  or, 
as  they  term  it,  cultivated.    The  trees  are  planted 


THE  MAGNOLIAS. 
Magnolias  succeed  best  in  warm  positions  and 
in  a  moderately  rich  soil,  which  should  he  of  a 
ifree,  open  texture,  and  great  care  should  be  taken 
in  transplanting  them  that  no  fibrous  roots  be 
broken  off,  as  the  shrubs  are  somewhat  impatient 
of  root  disturbance  ;  judgment  should  also  be 
exercised  with  a  newly-planted  bed  as  regards 
protection  from  frost.  This  is  easily  afforded  by 
covering  the  top  with  a  good  coating  of  stable- 
manure,  and  by  wrapping  the  trunks  round  with 
a  mat,  transplanting  being  done  in  October. 
Magnolia  glauca  and  some  others  grow  best  in  a 
peat  soil  in  a  moist  situation.  They  are  generally 
increased  by  layers  put  down  in  the  springer 
autumn  or  by  seeds.  When  the  layers  are  tirst 
taken  off  they  should  be  potted  in  a  mixture  of 
loam  and  peat  placed  in  a  close  frame  till  they 
Imve  made  fresh  roots  ;  none  of  the  leaves  should 
be  taken  off  or  their  tops  shortened,  as  they  will 
not  succeed  so  well,  for  the  more  branches  and 
leaves  are  on  them  the  sooner  they  will  strike 
roots.  Some  cultivators  cut  off  many  of  the 
leaves  and  shoots  from  the  layers  when  they  are 
first  taken  off,  thinking  that  the  roots  will  not 
have  so  much  to  nourish,  which  is  the  very 
ireason  they  often  lose  great  parts  of  their  crops. 
Layers  of  any  kind  of  shrub  when  first  taken  off' 
should  not  have  a  single  leaf  removed  until  they 
have  made  fresh  root.  Even  if  their  tops  fla" 
ever  so  much,  so  long  as  there  is  life  the  leaves 
will  draw  up  the  sap  and  help  the  plant  to  root 
afresh.  The  Chinese  kinds  are  often  inarched 
or  budded  on  M.  obovata,  and  take  readilr. 
Veneering  and  side  -  cleft  grafting  aie  also 
practised  in  July  and  August,  the  stocks  operated 
upon  being  placed  in  a  close  frame  until  union  is 
effected. 

The  greenhouse  kinds  thrive  best  in  a  mixture 
of  peat  and  loam,  and  are  also  increased  on 
M.  obovata,  one  of  the  readiest-growing  kinds. 
M.  fuscata  or  Michelia  fuscata,  and  any  of  the 
weak  species,  may  be  increased  with  facility  from 
cuttings  taken  off  as  soon  as  ripe  and  planted  in 
a  pot  of  sand  under  a  glass.  The  seeds  of  the 
North  American  species  are  received  annually 
from  that  country  when  ripe,  and  should  be  sown 
as  soon  as  possible  after  their  arrival,  and  kept 
moist  until  they  germinate  in  pots  of  light,  rich 
earth,  covering  them  half  an  inch  deep.  These 
may  be  placed  either  in  a  hotbed  or  in  awaim, 
sheltered  situation,  cr  they  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  ground,  and  when  the  plants  are  of  sufficient 
size  they  should  be  planted  out  singly  into  pots 
and  sheltered  till  they  have  taken  fresh  roots, 
and  should  be  protected  from  the  frost  by  a 
frame  for  two  or  three  successive  winters,  giving 
them  the  benefit  of  the  open-air  in  mild 
weather.  C  S. 
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Fig.   lu.^.-HCTl'AL  SUPPORT  AFFOItDED  BY 
INTEIi-GKAFTlNG   IIRANCHES. 


in  straight  rows  seen  from  whichever  way  they 
are  looked  at,  the  rows  being  25  to  30  feet  apart, 
according  to  the  variety  of  Apple-tree  planted. 
G.  Osbornt  Dunsiahle. 


KEW   NOTES. 

LissoCHiLus  Mahoni,  Rolfe. —  This  is  a  very 
handsome  and  noble  new  species  now  flowering 
in  the  Victoria-house.  Mr.  Rolfe  has"  named  it 
in  honour  of  M.  J.  Mahon,  of  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tute, and  late  Curator  of  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
Entebbe,  Ugand*.  Mr.  Mahon  sent  the  tuberous 
roots  to  Kew  from  Uganda  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  year  1902  ;  since  which  time  they  have  been 
grown  under  stove  conditions,  being  potted  in  a 
compost  of  three-parts  fibrous  yellow  loam  and 
one-part  of  leaf -soil,  with  a  considerable  addi- 
tion of  silver-.=and.  lb  has  grown  vigorously 
under  this  treatment,  and  now  fully  occupies  a 
10-inch  pot  with  its  fleshy  roots.  L.  Mahoni  is 
of  the  same  giant  proportions  as  L.  giganteus, 
which  was  flowered  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  in 
May,  1S88,  arid  was  figured  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  May  19  of  that  year.  The  species 
now  flowering  has  very  stout,  Phaius-like  growth, 
the  linear-lanceolate  leaves  measuring  0  feet  in 
length  and  3  to  4  inches  in  breadth.  The  stout, 
erect  peduncle  (which  has  been  about  six  weeks 
developing)  is  8  feet  in  height,  and  will  pro- 
bably grow  another  foot  by  the  time  it  is 
fully  (developed.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  fouiteen  fully-expanded    flowers,   and  about 


an  equal  number  of  buds;  The  sepals  are 
partly  reflexed,  about  1  inch  long  by  -1  inch 
broad,  light  brown  in  colour  marked  with  darker 
brown.  The  petals  are  1 J  inch  long,  and  almost 
as  broad,  being  curved  slightly  towards  the  lip : 
they  are  a  beautiful  shade  of  pink  slightly  tinged 
with  violet  colour,  shading  to  nearly  white  at  the 
base.  The  labellum  is  very  large  and  handsome, 
the  side  lobes  are  deep  green,  with  broad  dark- 
brown  markings,  and  the  apex  of  the  lip  of  bright 
violet  colour.  Eunning  for  two-thirds  the  length 
of  the  labellum  is  a  dense  straw-coloured  crest, 
which  is  a  very  prominent  and  distinctive  feature. 
When  the  petals  are  flattened  the  flowers  have  a 
a  diameter  of  fully  3  inches.  W.  H. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 


SOME     NEW     GKEEN  EDGED     SHOW 

AUBICOLAS. 
NoTEwoBTHT  additions  are  being  made  to  the 
green-edged  section  of  the  Show  Auricula.  The 
florist  places  this  section  at  the  head  of  the  group. 
The  edge  is  a  very  highly-prized  "property," 
in  the  Auricula,  and  years  of  patient  toil  must 
have  been  spent  in  developing  it.  The  pure., 
rich  green  on  the  edge  of  a  finely-formed,  stout 
and  flat  pip  is  considered  to  be  one  of  rare  beauty 
and  value  ;  next  to  this  comes  the  zone  of  black 
body  colour,  which  in  a  perfect  flower  should  not 
strike  through  to  the  edge  of  the  segments.  En- 
closed in  this  the  paste,  which  is  a  circle  of 
brUliant  white  meal,  smooth,  dense,  and  circular 
in  a  good  flower  ;  and  then  the  golden  tube,  waxy 
in  substance  and  circular  in  outline  when  at  its 
best ;  and  roimd  the  mouth  the  anthers,  not  toO' 
prominent,  dusted  with  gold,  and  hiding  from 
'view  the  stigma,  which  is  at  a  lower  level  in  th& 
tube.  A  perfect  green-edged  Auricula  is  still  an 
ideal  flower.  Approximate  perfection  is  of  very 
slow  development,  but  progress  is  being  made, 
and  that  is  matter  for  congratulation. 

The  veteran  Ben  Simonite  of  Sheffield  is  now 
the  principal  raiser  and  distributor  of  new 
varieties.  He  is  this  season  offering  two  new- 
green-edged  Auriculas,  having  obtained  sufficient 
stock.  They  are  Henry  Wilson,  paste  dense, 
sparkling  and  smooth,  body  colour  black,  edge 
pure  green,  tube  golden,  and  pip  of  perfect  form. 
It  was  shown  in  such  fine  character  at  the 
Midland  Auricula  show  at  Birmingham  in  1903. 
that  it  was  selected  as  the  premier  flower.  From 
appearance  it  is  a  vigorous  grower.  Dr.  Hardy 
has  also  been  seen  on  the  exhibition  table,  and  it 
has  on  a  few  occasions  been  selected  as  the- 
premier  bloom  at  the  shows  held  in  London  and 
Manchester.  In  its  best  character  it  worthily 
commemorates  that  old-time  Lancashire  florist 
after  whom  it  was  named.  It  has  a  bright  green 
edge,  golden  tube,  solid  paste,  black  body  colour, 
and  fine  form.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a 
new  Auricula  may  be  exhibited  by  the  raiser 
half-dozen  or  more  years  before  it  can  be  put 
into  commerce,  so  slowly  do  some  yield  increase 
in  the  form  of  offsets. 

Gladiator  is  another  of  the  veteran's  seedlings 
he  describes  it  as  a  flower  of  the  finest  quality, 
with  pure  green  edge,  black  body  colour,  clear  solid 
paste,  golden  tube,  and  the  pip  of  fine  shape- 
Shirley  Hibberd,  also  one  of  Simonite's  raising, 
appears  to  improve  in  cultivation,  and  Mr.  Jame& 
Douglas  describes  it  as  "  a  very  fine  Auricula — 
I  think  even  superior  to  Abbe  Liszt. ;  it  has  a 
beautiful  gold  tube,  white  paste,  black  body 
colour,  and  a  fine  green  edge."  It  has  been  shown 
in  good  character  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  and  was  distributed  five  years  ago  ;  it  has 
been  selected  as  premier,  and  awarded  a  First- 
class  Certificate  of  Merit.  Mr.  Simonite  is  also 
distributing  Diomed.  which  he  describes  favour- 
ably ;  but  the  name  of  the  raiser  is  not  given  ; 
it  is  probably  one  of  Mr.  Horner's  raising.     A 
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new  green-odged  Auricula  which  is  becoming 
popular,  and  which  has  been  well  illustrated  at 
Auricula  shows,  is  Abraham  Barker,  raised,  I 
believe,  and  distributed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lord,  of 
Todmordeu;  the  edge  is  of  a  distinct  olive-green, 
the  various  parts  well  proportioned,  a  vigorous 
:grower,  and  an  extremely  useful  variety. 

I  have  seen  in  Mr.  James  Douglas's  collection 
a  variety  raised  by  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  bearing  the 
name  of  Chloe,  though  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
formally  put  into  commerce.  It  produces 
i-efined  pips,  the  edge  of  an  unusually  lovely 
green,  with  a  zone  of  black  body  colour  ;  but  I 
fancy  it  is  lacking  in  constitutional  vigour.  Mr. 
Douglas  has  a  new  variety  named  Greenfinch,  a 
bright  and  attractive  flower  of  good  properties, 
but  the  stock  appears  to  be  limited. 

Of  the  standard  sorts,  some  of  which  still 
■command  a  high  price,  there  are  Abbe  Liszt 
■(Douglas),  which  is  generally  shown  in  excellent 
<;haracter  ;  James  Hannaford  (Simonite),  which, 
when  first  shown  promised  well,  but  has  not 
ouaintained  its  early  character,  and  Mrs.  Hen- 
■wood,  an  excellent  variety  in  addition  to  being  a 
good  grower.  Page's  Champion,  Leigh's  C'olonel 
Taylor,  and  Booth's  Freedom,  which  fifty  years 
ago  were  the  "  cracks  "  of  the  green-edged  section, 
are  now  rarely  met  with.  The  red  F.  D. 
Horner,  Snitherfield  Green,  Talisman,  John 
Garratt,  &c  ,  represent  a  group  of  cheaper  sorts, 
•with  which  the  new  beginner  in  Auricula  culture 
may  commence  operations,  and  test  his  ability 
to  grow  the  more  expensive  sorts. 

For  not  one  of  the  foregoing  can  perfection  be 
<^laimed,  but  they  are  as  so  many  stepping-stones 
lying  in  the  path  of  progress,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  their  striking  pips,  when  seen  in  their 
best  character,  seems  to  impart  strength  to  the 
confident  belief  that  they  are  but  as  prophecies 
of  higher  forms,  if.  D. 


BAY    TREES. 

By  no  means  the  least  remarkable  feature  of 
Messrs.  Sanders'  Nursery  at  Bruges,  is  the 
collection  of  Bay  trees  (Laurus  nobilis).  There 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  them,  ranging  from 
plants  a  few  inches  in  height  to  stat-'ly  bushes 
12  feet  and  upward*,  ranged  avenue-wise  on 
either  side  of  one  of  the  walks.  In  so  vast  a 
collection  variations  in  form  are  noticeable.  The 
one    we    illustrate    (fig.   Iii6)   shows    a   tree    of 
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HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himsiif  responsiMe  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  Correspotidcnts. ) 
THE  CUCUMBER  "SPOT"  DISEASE  —On 
p.  219  in  the  issue  for  April  8,  Mr.  Thomas  aa,yB: 
'■  The  most  likely  cause,  in  Mr.  Ward's  opinion, 
for  the  attack  of  the  disease  is  to  be  found  in  the 
weak  and  worn-out  condition  of  the  plants  after 
a  period  of  heavy  and  continuous  fruiting,  in- 
viting attack  in  their  more  or  less  enfeebled 
state."     By  reference  to  my  letter  on  p.  150,  and 


MAKING   NOTE  OF  FAILUEES. 

We  may  often  learn  more  by  taking  note  of 
failures  than  from  recording  successes.  During 
the  present  year  keep  a  strict  account  of  all  lack 
of  success,  and  next  year  will  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  you  have  ever  known,  all  other  things 
being  equal. 

The  Skbp  Beekeepers. 

Most  of  us  commenced  by  keeping  bees  in 
skeps.  I  well  remember  how  much  1  learned  of 
bees  and  their  ways  by  closely  observing  them 
.going  in  and  out  of  that  first  skep.  To  reap  the 
full  reward  of  bee-keeping  bar  frame  hives  mu:t 
replace  the  skeps,  but  how  to  get  the  bees  from 
■one  to  the  other  is  the  difficulty. 

Deiving  Bees. 
The   best  way   is  to   drive  the  bees  from  the 
skep  in  the  following  manner.      Give  the   bees 
CO  be  transferred  a  puff  of  smoke  through  the  en- 
trance,  and  wait    two   or   three   minutes.     This 
allows  them   every  opportunity  to    gorge  them- 
selves with   honey.      Having  allowed  the  time 
to  elapse,  give  them  another  puff,  overturn  the 
stock,  and  puff  again.     Place  the  overturned  skep 
in  a  bucket,  and  put  an  empty  skep  on  the  stock, 
so   that  the  sides  coincide.     Drum  the  sides  of 
the   hive  containing  the  stock  gentl.y,  and   the 
bees  will  soon   be   in  the   top  skep.      Take   the 
combs   containing    brood    and   tie    them    in  the 
frames  with  two  pieces  of  tape,  taking  care  that 
the  combs  touch  the  tops  of  the  frames.     Fit  the 
remaining  frames  with  full  sheets  of  brood  foun- 
dation (sheets  eight  to  the  pound).     Shake  the 
bees  on  the  frames,  drive  them  down  with  smoke, 
put  on  the  quilt  and  feeder,  wrap  up  warmly,  ai  d 
success  is  almost  certain.     Some  people  simply 
place  the    stock   above  frames,    and    allow    the 
bees  to  transfer  themselves  ;  but  the  process  is  a 
slow  one,  and  far  from  economical.  Clitoris. 
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jjeouliarly  marked  conical  form,  doubtless  aided 
by  a  little  timely  pinching. 

Some  of  the  trees  are  veterans,  sending  up  in 
abundance  suckers,  by  means  of  which  they  can 
be  propagated  ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  thtre  is  a 
peifect  army  of  juveniles  destined  to  succeed 
their  forbears.  Handsome  and  fragrant  as  is  the 
Bay,  there  are  other  shrubs  which  might  be  used 
for  the  sake  of  variety.  In  particular  we  would 
mention  Laurel  ia  aromatica,  to  which  we  refer 
on  p.  252.  It  is  true  that  we  do  not  know  at 
present  how  far  that  shrub  is  amenable  to 
propagation,  but  every  t  llort  should  be  made  to 
multiply  so  desirable  a  hardy  shrub  when  it 
would  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Bay. 


to  Ihat  on  p.  18S,  he  will  find  that  he  has  misre- 
pre-ented  me,  unwittingly,  no  doubt,  inas- 
much as  I  did  not  express  the  opinion  which  he 
ascribes  to  me.  I  simply  attribut-d  the  cause  of 
••spot"  in  Cucumber  leaves  to  unfavoura'de 
external  as  well  as  internal  conditions  oijcurring 
after  the  fire-heat  has  been  dispensed  with, 
merely  mentioning  that  the  then  nearly-exhausted 
plants  would  be  more  susceptible  to  the  diie;ise 
than  young  vigorous  plants  iust  coming  into  be.ir- 
ing  would  "be.  Mr.  Thomas  says  that  as  faras  prac- 
tical experience  goes  he  is  in  agreement  with  me 
that  the  composition  and  condition  of  the  soil 
under  expert  management  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  appearance  of  the  "spot."  adding,  "but 
this  is  not  to  say  that  science,  after  all,  may  not 
pro^  e  by  demonstration  that  a  certain  chemical 
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treatment  of  the  soil  may  effect  a  preventicn  of 
the  disease."  We  might  as  veil  infer  that  a 
chemical  treatment  of  the  foil  in  -Rhidi  VintF, 
Peach-treep,  and  Roses  are  f^iowing  i^ill  tftVc- 
tually  prevent  mildew  appearing  on  the  foliage 
growing  under  nnfavourable  atmospheric  con- 
ditions. The  cause  of  "spot"  appearing  on 
Cucumber-leavep,  and  mildew  on  the  foliage  of 
Vines,  Roses,  i^c,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
atmospheric  conditions  of  the  houses  in  which 
the  respective  plants  are  growing  [which  favour 
the  development  of  the  fungus].  A  low  tem- 
perature with  a  humid  atmosphere  will  cause 
mildew  to  appear  on  the  ft-liage  of  Koses  and 
Vines,  and  if  the  same  conditions  are  piesent  in 
Cucumber  -  houses  they  will  also  induce  [the 
growth  of  the  fungus  which  pi  educes]  "spot"  in 
Cucumbers.  The  best  preventive  of  the  disease 
is  to  maintain  a  minimum  temperature  of  be- 
tween 05^  to  70°,  distributing  in  the  afternoon 
only  sufficient  moisture  for  promoting  and  main- 
taining a  healthy  growth  in  the  plants,  and 
applying  the  moisture  sufficiently  early  to  admit 
of  the  pathways,  &c.,  becoming  fairly  dry  before 
sunset.  Avoid  opening  the  dcois  more  than  is 
necessary  during  the  winter  and  spring  months, 
especially  those  farthest  from  the  heating 
apparatus  during  the  presence  of  north  and  east 
winds  and  rain.  "When  wheeling  in  the  compost 
for  top-dressing,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  hang  a 
couple  of  mats  or  similar  material  on  either  side 
the  door  and  close  up  to  the  wall,  as  a  means  of 
preventint;  currents  of  cold  air  coming  in  contact 
with  the  plants.  With  this  object  in  view  the 
door  should  be  opened  and  closed  as  quickly  as 
possible,  selecting  if  possible  a  calm,  warm  day 
lor  the  work.  la  short,  while  a  good  brisk  heat 
is  maintained  in  the  entire  length  of  the  pipes, 
and  a  buoyant  atmosphere  is  secured  day  and 
night,  "spot"  is  not  likely  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance on  the  foliage  of  strong,  free-growing,  well- 
cared-for  plants.  Some  will  say,  "  Why  dispense 
with  fire-heat  at  all  'i  "  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  obviously  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production  in, 
say,  midsummer,  when  climatic  conditions  appear 
to  be  favourable  to  this  being  reasonably  done 
with  safety.  As  stated  in  my  two  previous  letters, 
it  is  at  this  critical  point  that  the  danger  from 
"spot"  is  most  to  be  feared  and  guarded  against, 
and  when,  in  my  opinion,  vaporising  tho  houses 
■with  sulphur  with  Campbell's  Vaporising 
Machines  will  prove  effective  as  a  preventive 
it  not  a  cure  for  "spot."  May  I  here  ask 
if  Mr.  Thomas  has  ever  had  any  per.^onal  experi- 
ence of  the  vaporiser  indicated?  If  not,  1  feel 
sure  that  the  result  of  a  trial  of  one  would  cause 
him  to  modify  his  views  as  regards  the  efficacy 
of  the  sulphur  vapour  so  applied,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  relegate  to  thin  air  the  drawbacks 
which  he  associates  with  the  application  of  the 
sulphur  vapour  as  a  preventive,  if  not  a  cure,  for 
"spot"  on  Cucumber  leaves.  The  Swanley  Col- 
lege prescription  (see  p.  201 )  I  am  inclined  to 
think  favourably  of.  Whatever  good  may  result 
from  the  application  of  this  mixture  to  the  path- 
ways must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
carbolic  acid  vapour  having  been  diffused  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  is  inhaled  by  the  plants 
through  the  leaves.  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
■whatever  cure  or  preventive  may  be  found  for 
"spot"  in  Cucumber  leaves  it  must  be  applied 
atmospherically,  and  certainly  not  to  the  soil  in 
which  the  plants  are  growing.  In  conclusion,  I 
should  like  to  know  the  opinion  of  any  mycologist 
and  plant  disease  specialist  on  this  very  important 
subject  of  "  spot "  on  Cucumber  leaves,  and  so 
learn  what  reasonable  groxind  there  is  or  can  be 
for  supposing  that  the  chemical  treatment  of  a 
perfectly  suitatde  and  root-inviting  compost  may, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Thomas,  effect  a  prevention 
of  the  disease— "spot."  7/.  W.  Ward,  ];ayhigh. 

DO  POTATOS  DETERIORATE  ?— It  is  obvious 
that  the  question  as  to  Potato  deterioration 
can  only  be  settled  by  practical  experiment 
and  observation,  and  not  by  mere  discussion. 
Could  the  mitter  be  det«rmined  by  experi- 
ence, extending  over  a  series  of  years,  on  a 
plot  set  apart  for  such  work  at  Wisley,  and 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  special  committee, 
useful  results  might  eventually  be  obtained. 
Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  asserted  that  varie- 
ties grown  on  the  same  soil  for  several  years  in 
^accession  soon  wear  out,  there  are,  on  the  other 


hand,  cases  like  that  furnished  by  the  veteran 
raiser  Rotert  Fenn,  who  has  not  only  kept 
tight  hold  of  the  stocks  he  raised  feme  forty 
years  ago,  but  for  fully  thiity  years  has 
been  growing  them  in  the  same  garden 
ground,  and  still  finds  the  varieties  as 
good  as  ever  they  were.  Theie  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  the  Wisley  soil,  once  it 
is  deeply  worked  and  rendered  suitable,  should 
not  do  well  for  Potatos,  and  enable  real  tests  of 
constitution  to  be  conducted.  When  Professor 
Perceval  referred  to  the  unsatisfactory  results 
which  followed  from  attempting  to  propagate  old 
trees  by  means  of  cuttings  taken  from  tbe  weak 
spray  of  old  branches,  he  did  but  accentuate  the 
argument  that  if  deterioration  does  occur  in  Potato 
varieties,  it  may  be  due  to  the  practice  of  using 
small  tubers  for  "  seed  "  instead  of  large  ones.  la 
trees,  as  in  budding  or  .grafting,  no  deteriora- 
tion follows  if  the  parts  so  employed,  or  if  cut- 
tings, be  taken  from  robust,  healthy  growths. 
Mr.  Foster's  plea  that  to  retain  robust- 
ness of  constitution  later  planting  for  seed- 
tuber  production  so  ss  to  secure  quite  late- 
ripening  tubers  should  be  adopted  serves  to 
show,  assuming  it  to  be  correct  practice,  why  it 
is  that  the  late-planted  and  late-ripening  Scotch- 
grown  potatos  do  so  well  when  planted  in  the 
South  ;  but  it  should  also  serve  as  an  argument 
in  favour  of  sprout  or  cutting  propagation,  as 
such  created  plants  form  tubers  later  than  do 
those  raised  from  planted  sets.  Last  year  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Son's  breadth  of  Discovery  raised  frcm 
sprouts  was  not  lifted  until  November,  and  such 
tubers  should  naturally  give  this  year  exception- 
ally strong  growth.  Discovery  tubers  seem  to 
be  of  all  varieties,  even  from  planted  sets,  the 
latest  to  push  growth,  beating  in  that  respect 
tubers  from  Scotland  or  Ireland.  Evidently 
Potatos  do  in  many  cases  seem  to  need  certain 
elements  which  all  soils  do  not  contain,  hence  it 
is  that  we  see  from  some  soils  tubers  of  the 
greatest  excellence,  whilst  the  same  varieties 
grown  on  other  soils  are  watery,  soapy,  and 
worthless.  Such  soils  may  soon  iirduce  deterio- 
ration ;  but  if  the  essential  ingredients  the  Potato 
needs  were  supplied,  tubers  of  great  excellence  and 
robust  constitution  might  well  result.  A.  Dean. 

LAUBELIA  AROMATICA.  —  Has  anyone  suc- 
ceeded in  propagating  this  delightfully-scented 
shrub,  which  was  noticed  on  p.  230  ?  Mr.  Bur- 
bidge  kindly  gave  me  a  leaf  of  it  in  August,  ISOi. 
and  it  still  smells  sweetly,  after  nearly  four  years' 
drying.  It  is,  I  believe,  hardy  in  Co.  Wicklow. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Moore's  plant  will  produce  seed,  as 
it  appears  to  have  flowered  ;  its  scent  is  one 
of  the  sweetest  I  have  yet  known,  and  I  have 
been  looking  for  plants  ever  since  I  first  saw  the 
plant.  W.  H.  Divert,  Belvoir  Castle  Oardens, 
Grantham. 

FRENCH  TIMBER  CROPS. — I  have  read  with 
interest  Dr.  Henry's  practical  address  at  the 
Horticultirral  Club  published  on  p.  2^21,  but  I 
would  like  to  ask  if  the  statement  that  French 
foresters  leave  only  about  200  trees  to  the  acre, 
finally,  is  not  an  error?  In  Bagneris's  ^(emcn/s 
o/  Sylriculture,  p.  40,  he  says,  "the  forest  can 
never  be  too  full " ;  and  a  reference  to  his 
definitions  of  "thicket,"  "low  pole,"  "high 
pole,"  and  "old  high  forest"  will  show  what  he 
means  by  density.  Speaking  of  high  Oak  forest, 
p.  67,  he  says  the  Oak  should  never  be  grown  by 
itself,  and  in  giving  200  to  250  Oak  trees  to  the 
acre,  "well  distributed,"  he  is  speaking  of  a 
forest  containing  Beech  and  Hornbeam  in  addi- 
tion. All  Beech  trees,  he  says,  that  immediately 
overtop  the  Oak  must  be  got  rid  of,  and  Beech 
that  are  overtopped  by  the  Oak  must  be  pre- 
served. The  latter,  it  is  added,  must  be  com- 
menced early,  because  if  any  length  of  time 
elapses  after  the  pole  stage  is  reached  the  Beech 
will  die.  Two  hundred  trees  to  the  acre  means 
nearly  15  feet  apart,  which  is  incompatible  with 
Bdgneris's  degree  of  density,  and  more  than  the 
Oak  needs.  I  believe  Bagneris  to  be  mistaken, 
however,  about  the  Oak  smothering  the  Beech,  if 
that  is  what  he  means.  The  Beech  kills  every 
light  -  demanding  species  speedily,  but  in  the 
thickest  woods  it  itself  survives.  In  almost  every 
old  wood  in  England  Beech  trees,  affording  quite 
as  good  examples  of  shade-enduring  power  as  the 
Yunnan  Ficus  mentioned  by  Dr.  Henry,  may  be 


found,  not  only  with  tier  above  tier  of  leafj 
branches,  but  where  the  Beech  is  also  hemmed  inr 
by  other  frees,  no  light  reaching  the  lower 
branches  of  the  Beech  except  what  filters  througk 
the  thick  overhead  canopy.  From  what  I  have 
seen  and  read,  I  do  not  think  French  forestry  is. 
as  good  as  the  German.  J.  timpson. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Simpson's  question  as  tee- 
the number  of  Oak  trees  to  the  acre  in  a  good 
French  forest,  when  the  timber  is  mature,  I 
may  quote  official  figures  of  one  section  of  the- 
Forest  of  Berce,  where  the  trees  were  192  years- 
old.  This  plot,  twenty-one  hectares,  i  e.,  fifty-two. 
acres,  in  extent,  contained,  according  to  a  careful 
inventory;  — 

C^lbic  Feet. 

II,  IM2  Oaks,  measuring    5135,000 

530  Beeches    „  17,000 


(;5.S2  Trees  ,,  582,000 

or  116  Oaks  and  10  Beeches  standing  on  eacK 
acre.  The  trees  stood,  therefore,  18|  feet  apart. 
They  averaged  probably  120  feet  in  height,  and 
there  was  complete  canopy.  I  do  not  see  how- 
trees  of  that  size  could  grow  closer  together. 
Augustine  Henry,  J\ew,  April  14,  1905. 

POTATO-PLANTING. — The  plan  recommended- 
by  Mr.  Parker  on  p,  201,  of  placing  the  tubers  ort. 
end  in  trays,  is  an  excellent  one,  and  one  of  which 
I  can  speak  from  experience,  gained  while  living  at 
Goodwood  Gardens  with  Mr.  Parker.  The  trays- 
can  be  stacked  to  almost  any  height  until  the- 
tubers  are  ready  to  be  taken  to  the  ground 
for  planting.  A  large  number  of  Potatos- 
can  be  prepared  by  three  or  four  men  on.- 
a  wet  day,  thus  saving  valuable  time  in 
fine  weather.  The  iron-shod  dibber  is  known,  I 
should  think,  in  all  country  places,  but  although, 
so  well-known,  it  is  not  necessarily  the  best 
implement  for  use,  for  unless  the  shoe  is  round 
at  the  bottom  there  must  be  a  cavity  left  under 
the  Potato.  A  Potato  tuber  will  start  into  quick 
growth  it  the  soil  is  closely  packed  round  it,,' 
which  can  be  better  accomplished  by  planting  in.- 
a  trench  or  by  the  use  of  a  trowel.  ./o/i)i  Beams, 
Kensington  and  Chelsea  Schools,  Banstead,  Surrey. 

SEED-SOWING. — I  was  much  interested  in  Mr_ 
A.  Hemsley's  article  on  this  subject,  which 
appeared  in  the  issue  for  April  8,  and  would  like 
to  support  that  gentleman's  statements  respecting 
the  shading  and  covering  of  seed-pans.  Writers- 
and  teachers  have  so  persistently  advised  the 
practice  of  covering  all  seeds  to  the  exclusion  ot 
light,  that  it  has  with  many  become  as  much  a-, 
matter  of  course  to  do  this  as  to  provide  crocks 
for  drainage.  Were  growers  to  make  the  simple 
experiment  of  sowing  two  batches  of  any  sample 
of  seed,  affording  the  same  treatment  to  each, 
except  that  one  shall  be  darkentd  and  the  other 
left  exposed,  I  am  confident  it  would  soon  be 
seen  that  the  practice  of  darkening  has. 
nothing  to  recommend  it.  Dr.  Pouchet,  in  his 
interesting  book  The  Universe,  sa.js:  "Follow- 
ing Ingenhouz  and  Sennebier,  men  have  long 
taught  thiit  light  was  opposed  to  germination. 
This  is  an  error,  as  Saussure  noticed.  Never- 
theless, all  the  coloured  rays  of  light  are  not 
favourable  to  it ;  the  chemical'  and  the  calorific 
rays  have  an  opposite  action  upon  this  pheno- 
menon. The  former,  which  are  the  blue  and 
violet  rays,  clearly  increase  its  activity ;  the 
latter,  the  red  and  yellow  rajs,  are  hurtful  to  it." 
It  would  appear  fi-om  this  that  if,  instead  of 
totally  excluding  light,  we  could  exclude  the 
calorific  rays  only,  germination  would  be  appreci- 
ably hastened,  and  if  that  be  the  case,  it  would 
surely  be  good  policy  to  place  seeds  of  such 
plants  as  are  difficult  and  slow  of  germination 
under  handlights of  blue-stained  glass.  The  same 
authority  (Pouchet)  says,  "  If  we  pass  an  electric 
current  beneath  a  sown  surf  nee,  the  seed  develops 
much  more  quickly  than  in  a  part  which  has  not 
been  submitted  to  electricity."  One  wonders 
whether  such  treatment  would  tend  to  impair  the 
constitution  of  the  young  seidlings;  it  not,  it 
would  probably  be  a  useful  method  to  adopt  when 
handling  seeds  of  such  subjects  as  are  stubborn 
and  difficult  to  start  The  greatest  difficulty  to 
contend  with  when  seeds  are  fully  eisposed  arises 
from  the  necessity  for  repeated  watering.  Not 
only  is  this  a  question  of  lal>our,  but  a  necessity 
which   involves  dangers   such   as    washing    out. 
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souring  soil,  rotting  of  seeds,  and  facilitating  the 
growth  of  moss  and  fungus  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  which  so  often  spells  disaster.  If,  however, 
care  is  taken  in  the  choice  of  composts  and  of 
situation  for  the  seeds,  the  necessity  for  constant 
watering  may  be  minimised.  Too  high  a  tempe- 
rature is  frequently  the  primary  cause  of  failure 
in  raising  seedlings.  Heather  Bell. 


NURSERY^OTES. 

DAFFODIL  SEASON  AT  MESSES.  BABE'S 
SUEBITON  NUESEEIES. 
The  popular  names  of  some  of  our  oldest  and 
most  beautiful  flowers  are  almost  as  beautiful  as 
the  flowers  themselves,  and  are  oft-times  singu- 
larly appropriate.  How  better  could  the  Nar- 
cissus be  described  than  as  Lent  Lilies,  for 
at  this  season  the  Daffodils  are  at  their  best,  at 
any  rate,  they  are  at  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons'  nursery 
at  Ditton  Hill,  which  it  was  our  pleasure  to  visit 
a  few  days  since  ?  A  sight  such  as  is  afforded  at 
"Daffodil  time"  in  these  nurseries,  where  acres 
of  these  bulbous  flowers  are  to  be  seen  at  a  stretch, 
is  one  not  readily  forgotten. 

This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons  is 
among  those  pioneers  who  have  taken  the  Daffodil 
in  hand,  and  have  given  to  us  so  many  of  those 
beautiful  and  improved  forms  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  The  different  types  and  species 
represented  in  the  genus  Narcissus  have  afforded 
material  to  the  hybridist  and  cultivator  in  plenty. 
Here  at  Ditton  may  be  seen  the  very  "acme"  of 
all  that  is  best  and  novel  among  these  popular 
flowers.  The  work  of  improvement  still  goes  on, 
evidenced  by  the  many  fine  seedlings  jet  un- 
named brought  to  our  notice,  and  by  the  order 
overheard  given  to  the  hybridist  to  take  advantage 
of  the  morning  to  pollinate. 

As  we  enter  the  Narcissus  fields — for  such  they 
can  only  be  described — we  pass  through  a  rookery 
which  is  full  of  patches  of  colour.  A  drapery  of 
Aubrietia  hangs  in  a  mass  over  a  huge  boulder  ; 
another  stone  is  hidden  by  tresses  of  Arabis 
albida  ;  a  patch  of  Muscari  "Heavenly  Blue" 
forms  a  delightful  groundwork  to  abed  of  that 
rare  find  of  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  Narcissus  Queen  of 
Spain  ;  Cydonias  in  many  shades  of  colour  are 
worked  in  here  and  there,  while  Magnolia  stellata 
is  still  in  full  beauty.  But  we  pass  on  past 
breadths  of  coloured  Primroses  and  Cowslips  to 
our  objective — the  beds  of  Daffodils.  To  enumer- 
ate the  whole  of  the  varieties  seen  would 
necessitate  the  compilation  of  nothing  short  of  a 
bulky  catalogue,  so  we  must  be  content  to  notice 
a  few  only  of  the  choicer  and  newer  varieties. 
The  variety  "  Ariadne,"  that  was  recently  given 
an  Award  of  Merit  by  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society,  is  of  most  perfect  form,  with  a  perianth 
of  the  purest  white,  surrounding  a  corona  cf 
pale  sulphur-yellow,  with  a  crenated  margin. 
Admiral  Togo,  as  its  name  would  suggest, 
is  new,  and  resembles  a  big  Emperor.  Its  rival. 
Admiral  Makaroff,  is  also  of  the  trumpet  section, 
with  a  glorious  yellow  corona.  Beatrice,  one 
of  the  Leedsii  section,  is  an  almost  pure  white 
flower,  with  perianth  of  the  best  form.  James 
Biteman,  a  small  Incomparabilis,  carries  a  pure 
white  perianth  surrounding  a  yellow  chalice. 
J.  B.  Canim  deserves  a  word  of  notice  ;  it  is  still 
one  of  the  finest  light- coloured  trumpet  Daffodils. 
Beauty  is  a  large  Incomparabilis,  the  corona 
being  tipped  with  orange. 

A  bed  of  "  Barrii  conspicuus  "  in  full  beauty 
could  not  fail  to  attract  attention,  while  near  by 
were  such  fine  things  as  Duchess  of  Westminster, 
Weardale  Perfection,  and  White  Lidy.  Willie 
Barr  has  a  lovely  perianth  of  the  softest  shade  of 
yellow  and  fimbriated  margins ;  near  by  is  Madame 
de  Graaff,  hardly  surpassed  as  a  white  trumpet 
Daffodil  for  its  size,  colour,  and  symmetry  of 
form.     Vesuvius,  Mars,  and   Lucifer,  all  i^i  the 


Incomparabilis  type,  differ  principally  in  the 
degrees  of  colour  in  the  corona.  Sunset  may  be 
noted  for  its  umbel  of  fragrant  flowers,  each 
crowned  with  an  orange-red  cup ;  as  well  as 
Mercedes,  a  new  Burbidgei,  which  hangs  its 
twisted  perianth  and  bright  red  cup  in  quite 
a  modest  manner.  Varieties  still  appeal  to  us, 
but  limited  space  compels  us  to  but  mention 
such  fine  things  as  Eowena,  Eev.  D.  E.  William- 
son, Salmonetta,  Peter  Barr,  Peich  (Leedsii), 
Mrs.  Geo.  Barr,  Lobster,  King  Alfred,  Hon.  Mrs. 
Jocelyn  (new).  Loveliness,  &c.  Among  the 
Poet's  Narcissus,  one  of  the  finest  varieties  is 
Glory,  having  large  snowy-white  petals  and  an 
exquisite  "  eye." 

The  breadths  apportioned  to  seedlings  were 
well  furnished,  and  many  promising  things  were 
noticed.  One  labelled  115,  a  seedling  bicolor, 
reminded  us  of  a  large  J.  M.  B.  Camm  ;  another, 
GtJS,  is  a  fine  lemon-yellow-coloured  bicolor  ;  its 
neighbour,  60t,  carried  a  fine  yellow  trumpet, 
and  was  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Madame 


collection  of  "the  flaunting  red  "Duo  van  Thol 
was  most  conspicuous,  although  perhaps  some- 
what past  their  prime.  Muscari  "  Heavenly 
Blue  "  was  observable  from  almost  any  position 
in  the  nursery,  broad  patches  of  it  having  been 
planted  in  various  parts  of  the  grounds. 

Wealsonoticed  some  fine  forms  of  coloured  Prim- 
roses, Irises,  Polyanthus,  Myosotis,  Omithogalnm, 
Ac.  The  persistent  character  of  this  last- 
named  was  observable  in  the  many  "  rogues  "  of 
this  plant  which  appeared  among  the  Daffodils,  &e. 


A  NOVEL  CARPET  BED. 

Our  illustration  (fig.  107)  is  that  of  a  flower- 
bed, 30  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide,  in  the  Public 
Park  at  Preston,  Intended  last  season  to  represent 
the  aitaorial  devices  of  England, Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  Wales.  The  arrangement  of  the  planting 
was  as  follows  t— The  symbol  of  England  occupied 
the  central  portion.  The  crown  was  outlined 
with    Echeveria    secunda    glauca,    dotted    with 


Fig.  107. — a  novel  gakpet  bed. 


Piemp  and  Lord  Eoberts ;  No.  68  resembles 
Weardale  Perfection,  but  with  a  lighter  trumpet 
and  a  white  perianth  ;  Pharaoh  is  a  bold  flower 
with  sturdy  trumpet  of  rich  sulphur  -  yellow  ; 
No.  (JtiO  is  a  fine  white  Ajax  with  curved  petals 
and  creainy  perianth.  The  giant  trumpet  of 
Milky  Way  is  of  the  palest  yellow,  while  the 
flower  is  of  excellent  form;  Mrs.  Bitteridge  is 
new, with  the  trumpet  almost  white,  spreading  and 
c.-enatedat  the  margin.  Mrs. Henry  Buckley, anew 
seedling  of  the  Incomparabilis  type,  has  a. large, 
rich  corona  and  a  well-shaped  flower;  Blackwel), 
another  Incooiparabilis,  although  not  new,  is  on-j 
of  the  best  of  this  type,  its  beautiful  chalice 
being  stained  with  orange-scarlet;  the  flower 
stands  well  above  the  foliage.  A  bed  of  Cleo- 
patra (trumpet)  was  in  f'll  beauty,  while  in 
cmtrast  was  the  divarf-growing  yet  sturdy  Phil 
May,  whose  trumpet  is  of  large  proportions.  The 
list  is  incomplete,  but  we  must  pass  on,  and  as 
we  do  so  notice  some  ct  the  other  occupants  of  the 
nurseries,  for — 

'•  Here  Hyacinths  iu  purple  swcetDC-^s  rise. 
And  Tulips  tiuf-'ed  wilh  bcaiUy's  fairest  liyes," 

The  Tulips  ai-e  not  q>iite  forward  enough  to 
be  seen  at  their  best,  although  several  beds  of 
"Eaglish"    Tulips  are  now  in  flower;    while  a 


E.  Peacookii  and  Pachyphytum  bracteosum. 
with  a  line  of  E.  Peacockii  along  the  under- 
side ;  above  was  Kleinia  repens  and  Alternan- 
thera  magnifici.  The  feathers  were  represented 
by  Pyrethrum  Golden  Ball,  with  Lobelia  New- 
port Model  for  groundwork  ;  above  was  Alter- 
nanthera  magnifica  and  Lysimachia  nummularia 
aurea,  while  the  Maltese  cross  was  planted  with  P. 
Golden  Bill.  Th^  rapresentitions  of  Roses  were 
formed  with  Alternanthera  magnifica,  and  the 
Eose-leaveswith  a  very  compact-growing  Sempfr-- 
vivum.  The  groundwork  of  England  was  p'anted 
with  Sedum  glaucum  doited  with  Pachyphytum 
bracteosum. 

Scotland  is  represented  to  the  right,  and  in 
this  symbol  the  central  flgure  was  planted  with 
Alternanthera  magnifica,  with  a  groundwork  of 
Lamium  maculatum  aureum,  the  four  corners' 
being  planted  with  Iresine  Lindeni  with  a  line 
of  Echeveria  secunda  glauca.  The  Thi.stle  flowers 
were  formed  with  Lobelia  pumila  compacta  and 
Kleinia  repens,  while  the  leaves  of  the  Thistles 
were  formed  with  E  secunda  glauca  and  Anten- 
naria  tomcntosa.  Veronica  repens  was  used  as  a 
groundwork  for  the  whole. 

To  the  left  Ireland  is  represented  by  the 
"  Harp."  planted  with   .\ltcrnanthera  magnifica. 
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and  having  strings,  of  blue  Lobelia  and  Euhcr. 
verias,  and  a  groundwork  of  Pjretlirum  Goldei^ 
Ball  with  a  line  of  Kleinia  rcpens.  ,  The  Sham- 
rock flowers  were  formed  with  E.  secunda  glauca 
and  Antennaria  tomentosa,  while  the  leaves  is'ere 
formed  witli  the  same  Sempervivum  as  were  the 
Rose  leaves  in  England's  portion.  The  ground- 
work here  was  planted  with  Sedum. 

To  the  extreme  right  and  left,  of  .the  bed 
Wales  is  represented  by  the  Leek.  This  was 
designed  with  Antennaria  tomentosa  and  Draba 
aizoide?,  with  a  groundwork  of  Mesembryanthe- 
mum  cordifolium  variegatum.  Unfortunately 
the  designer  had  not  sufficient  space  to  represent 
Wales  so  fully  as  he  wished. 
,  The  dividing  lines  of  the  symbols  were  planted 
with  Eoheveriaand  Mesembryanthemum.  Along 
the  front  of  the  bed  was  a  row  of  Sempervivum 
tabulEeforme,  to  the  right  and  left  E.  metallica 
glauca,  with  a  row  of  Lobelia  pumila ,  .compacta 
running  entirely  round  the  bed.  The  bed  was 
greatly  admired  by  all  those  who  saw  it.  C.  Jngs. 


S  O  C  I  E  X  I  E  S« 

THE    ROYAL    HORTICULTUBAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

April  m—Prcsc7it:  Dr.  IM.  T.  Masters.  F.R.S.  (in 
the  Chair) ;  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke.  Eev.  W.  "WiJks,  Messrs. 
Saunders.  Shea,  Odell.  Eaker,  A.  Sutton,  WorsdeU, 
Masses,  Douglaa,  and  Chittenden  (Hon.  Sec). 

Deterioration  of  Vegctatively  Rcprochiced  Varieties. 
— Letters  upon  tliis  subject  from  .several  gentlbmen 
were  read  (see  p.  237),  mostly  pointing  to  the  conehision 
that  vaiieties  do  deteriorate.  Mr.  Sutton  said  that  in 
his  experience  deterioration  of  Potiitos  does  take  place 
sooner  or  later,  the  only  well-mnked  exception  to 
this  rule  being  the  Early  Ashleaf,  which  is  now 
apparently  as  vigorous  as  it  has  ever  lieen.  Potatos 
raised  from  seed  show  marked  variation  on  every  point, 
some  deteriorating  within  five  or  six  years,  others 
not  luitil  the  passage  of  a  mucli  longer  period. 
fA  further  communication  from  Mr.  Sutton  will 
appear  in  our  next  issue.  Ed.]  Mr.  Lindbay,  of 
Murrayfield,  Midlothian,  sent  ti-liers  of  Maincrop 
rotates  and  of  Solanum  etuberosum  raised  from  tubera 
]>lante^l  out  in  ordinary,  unmanured,  garden  soil  in 
1899,  the  plants  having  remained  in  the  open  ground 
unprotected  and  undisturbed,  except  for  moving  once 
in  Sefitember,  1902.  The  plants  liad  not  suffered  from 
any  kind  of  disease  nor  from  frost,  and  do  not  appear 
to  have  deteriorated  in  any  way.  The  question  of  the 
influence  of  the  moister  Scotch  climate  on  the  Potato- 
was  raised,  and  the  effect  of  flower  and  seed  produc- 
tion on  the  vigour  of  the  tubers  produced  was 
discussed. 

R^iSt  on  Rose— Dr.  Cooke  reported  as  follows  on 
this  well-known  trouble  :— "This  rust  was  known  half 
a  century  ago  as  Uredo  pinguis,  but  afterwards  as 
Coleosporium  pingue,  and  was  then  considered  to  be  an 
independent  fungus.  In  more  recent  times  it  has  been 
found  that  most  of  these  parasites  exist-under  three 
forma,  or  pass  through  three  stages,  viz.— (1)  ^cidium, 
(2)  Uredo,  (3)  Teleutospore.  In  the  present  instance  (1) 
the  a;cidium  form  is  Coleospoiium  pingue,  (2)  the 
uredo  form  is  Lecythea  rosa?.  and  (3)  the  teleut'jspore 
form  Phragmidinm  subcorticatum.  The  Coleosporium 
is  the  first  form  to  appear  in  the  spring,  on  the  twigs 
and  peduncles  chiefly ;  near  midsummer  the  uredo 
spores  appear  on  the  leaves  ;  in  autumn  the  teleuto- 
spores  appear  as  black  tufts  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves;  As  an  enduphjte  this  pervades  the  tissue  of 
the  entire  plant,  and  is  very  diflicult  to  combat.  It  is 
recommended  that  all  the  affected  spots' be  cut  off  as 
soon  as  they  are  recognised,  and  biirnt,  sO  as  to  present 
the  dispersal  of  the  spores.  Bt  fore  the  buds  expand 
in  "the  spring,  bushes  that  have  been  attacked'  the 
previous  year  should  be  well  syringed  with  Bordeaux- 
mixture.  Leaves  should  be  watched  carefully  through 
the  summer,  and  when  the  uredo  appears. .thereon,  or 
later  the  teleutospores,  the  leaves  s!  ould  be  picked  off 
and  burned,  because  when  the  teleutospores  germinate 
they  are  able  to  infect  healthj-  Roses,  and  produce  the 
Coleospoiium  in  the  following  .'■pring.  Occasional 
syringing  with  Bordeaux  mixture  checks  both  the  first 
and  second  stages."  (See  Gardcnevb  Chronicle,  188G 
p.7G.) 


Diseased  Arums.-  Mr,  Sadnd£KS  reported  that  he 
was  able  to  find  only  a  few  springtails  and  two  very 
minute  worms  in  the  tubers,  and  he  thought  that 
neither  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  decay  which  had 
gone  on  to  tlie  depth  of  I  inch  at  the  base  of  the 
tuber.  The  two  smaller  plants  had  healthy  tubers  so 
far  as  could  be  seen.  Mr.  Odell  had  also  examined 
them  and  reported:  "The  decay  at  the  base  of  the 
tubers  was  not  unlike  in  appearance  the  yellow  root- 
rot  of  the  Hyaciutli,  I  could  not  find  anything  to 
account  for  decay  beyond  a  few  springtails,  and  these 
I  think  would  not  cause  so  much  injur\-.  In  the 
decayed  portion  there  was  evidence  of  bacteria  due 
rather  to  the  decayed  matter  than  contributing  to  the 
cause  of  the  decay,  as  I  could  not  trace  an}-  bacteria 
high  up  in  the  tuber.  I  have  isolated  the  plant,  and 
shall  attempt  to  grow  it  on  for  farther  examination, 
when  I  will  submit  it  to  the  Committee.  From  the 
growers'  remarks  drastic  measures  have  been  taken  to 
remedy  the  trouble.  I  would  suggest  destroying  the 
stock,  taking  care  that  the  soil  in  which  the  plants 
have  been  grown  bo  burnt  or  treated  with  lime, 
and  that  the  pots  he  washed  with  a  strong  carbolic 
solution." 

Viiu:  Leaves  Spotf(d.^hea.\'es  of  Vine  were  received 
from  Roehampton  having  a  large  number  of  small 
blackish  spots  upon  them.  Tt  was  thouglit  that  the 
trouble  was  due  to  the  lack  of  sufiicient  ventilation. 
Dr.  Cooke  took  some  to  examine  farther. 

Horse-Clieslmd  Tvi'/s  Damaged. — Twigs  from  which 
the  l)ark  had  been  removed  on  one  side  near  the 
beginning  of  last  season's  growth  curiously  twisted  and 
bent  were  received  from  Wymondham.  Mr.  Saunders 
undertook  to  report  upon  them  at  the  next  meeting. 

Fasciation.—'y[Y.  Chittbnden  sliowed  an  example 
of  this  in  the  tenninal  flower  of  the  Hyacinth,  and  ]\Ir. 
^^''oltSDELL  showed  fasciated  aerial  roots  of  Ivy  reach- 
ing half  an  inch  in  breadth  in  some  cases.  He  con- 
sidered the  fasciatiun  was  brought  about  by  a  dicho- 
tomy of  the  growing  point,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
this  might  be  due  to  injury  by  insects,  &c.  Dr. 
Masters  mentioned  tliat  a  similar  thing  was  some- 
times seen  in  Orchid  roots  and  in  roots  of  some  of  the 
Cactaceas. 

Narcissus  Flif. —  'Mr.  Chittendrn  showed  specimens 
of  this  fly,  Merodon,  which  he  had  bred,  showing  con- 
siderable variation  in  colour  from  a  foxy-red  throughout 
to  the  commoner  form  with  blackish  baniLs. 

WUc/is  Broom  on  Hornbeam.. — Mr.  Odell  showed 
81)eciraens  of  this  similar  in  appearance  to  those  com- 
monly seen  on  Bircli,  caused  by  a  mite  (Eriophyes). 

Geographical  Forma  of  Narcissus  Bulhocodixtm.— 
Misa  Willmott,  V.M.H.,  exhibited  a  collection  of  N. 
Bulbocodium  from  all  the  known  habitats  of  that 
species,  showing  a  very  large  amount  of  variation  both 
in  foliage  and  flower. 

Malformed  Iris.  Mr.  Worsley  showed  flowers  of 
Iris  bulbosa  in  which  the  stamens  were  branched,  so 
that  there  were  six  or  more  anthers  in  each  flower. 
Dr.  Masters  imdertouk  to  examine  them. 


DEVON  DAFFODIL  AND  SPBING 
FLOWER. 

April  11. — This  Society  opened  its  second  annual 
exhibition  at  the  Guildhall,  Plymouth,  on  the  above 
date.  The  show  was  a  great  advance  upon  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  the  endeavours  of  the  committee 
having  met  such  success  in  the  county  that  about 
40,000  cut  Narcissi  were  staged  in  the  hall.  In  the 
open  classes  many  excellent  stands  were  contril)uted 
by  Cornish  growers,  Mr.  J.  C.  Williams's  collection  of 
seedlings  not  in  comnierce  attracting  universal  admira- 
tion, while  in  the  SL-ction  restricted  to  the  county  of 
Devon,  competition  in  the  classes  for  cut  Daffodils  was 
particularly  keen,  thirteen  exhibitors  entering  for  the 
l)remier  class  for  fifteen  distinct  varieties,  and  man}-  of 
the  other  classes  attracting  tenor  more  entries.  The 
show  of  hard-wooded  flowering  slirubs  grown  in  the 
qpen  was  unique,  for  probably  sucti  an  assort- 
ment has  never  before  been  seen  in  Eng- 
land early  in  Ai)ril  as  that  contained  in  the 
eight  stands  of  twenty'  varieties  that  competed 
for  the  Silver  Cup.  The  most  striking  specimen  in  all 
the  collections  was  Correa  cardinalis,  in  splendid 
flower  in  the  1st  prize  stand  of  the  Eail  of  Mount- 
Edgcumbe  ;  while  in  Rev.  A.  T.  Boscawen's  2nd 
prize  stand  were  Boronia  megastignia,  Diosma  gracilis, 
Polygala  graudis.  Clianthus  puniceus  albus,  and  a 
large  flower-panicle  of  Brachyglottis  rejjanda ;  and  in 
the  equal  3rd -prize  stands  of  Sir  A.  Pendarves  Vivian 
and  Mrs.  Cohyton,  of  I'entillie  Castle,  were  Em- 
bothrium  coccineum  and  Neviusia  alabamensis,  rareh 


seen  nowadays.  The  regulation  in  this  class  that 
none  of  the  flower-spravs  should  exceed  2  feet  in 
length  was  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  all  cases,  and 
this  caused  loss  of  points  to  some  exhibitors  and 
undoubtedly  afi'ected  the  awards. 

Rev.  A.  T.  Boscawen's  1st  prize  stand  for  twelve 
distinct  varieties  of  hardy  spring  flowers  was  particu- 
larly good,  containing  Antholyza  coccinea,  Jlyoso* 
tidium  nobile,  Fritillaria  reticulata  alba.  F.  imperialis, 
with  immense  flowers ;  Echium  callithyrsum,  and 
Erythronium  Johnstoni,  with  five  fiowers  on  a  stem 
and  18  inches  in  height.  Pot  plants  were  well  shown — 
Cinerarias,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Freesias,  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  Cyclamen,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daff'odils,  &;c., 
being  of  high  merit;  while  six  wonderful  plants  of 
Mignonette,  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Bainbridge,  obtained 
an  Award  of  Merit.  Violets  were  poor  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  show,  but  Primroses,  Polyanthi,  and 
Auriculas  were  good. 

Of  nurserymen,  Messrs.  R.  Veit(_'H  &  Sons,  Exeter, 
who  were  awarded  the  Society's  Silver-gilt  Medal,  had 
a  fine  collection  of  hardy  flowering  shrubs  and  other 
plants,  comprising  Lilacs,  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons, 
Grevillea  sulphurea,  Diosma  liuariifolia,  Magnolia 
fuscata,  and  many  other  Magnolias,  Acacias,  Ericas, 
rock  plants,  including  Androsace  camea,  A.  semper- 
vivoides,  A.  arachnoidea,  Saxifraga  Boydii,  S.  Guild- 
ford Seedling,  S.  Griesebachii,  S.  Rhei  superba,  and 
Primula  kewensis  x .  The  Devon  Rosery,  Torquay, 
staged  a  large  collection  of  pot  Roses  in  full  flower. 
Carnations,  and  other  flowers,  and  received  a  Silver 
Medal.  Messrs.  T.  Chalice  &  Son,  Plympton,  had  a 
pretty  stand  with  tall  specimens  of  Cytisus  purpureus 
pendulus,  Andromedas,  Magnolias,  Rehmanniaangulata, 
Cotoneaster  angustifolia  and  Jasminum  primulinum 
(Silver  Medal). 

Blessrs.  Barr  &  Sons  staged  a  large  collection  of 
Daftodils,  for  which  they  were  awarded  a  Silver  Medal ; 
and  Messrs.  Saunders  k  Biss,  horticultural  builders, 
Exeter,  had  numerous  photographs  and  tjiecimens  of 
their  work. 

Among  the  prizes  awarded  mention  may  be  made  of 
the  following  : — 

Collection  of  forty  variety  of  Daffodils  :  1st  prize. 
Rev.  A.  T.  BoscAWEX,  whose  stand  contained  a  fine 
selection  of  higlily -coloured  flowers,  amongst  which 
the  glowing-cupped  AVill  Scarlet  appeared. 

Twenty  varieties  :  1st  prize,  Mr.  E.  H.  WiLLiAMa. 

Twelve  varieties  :  equal,  1st  prize,  Hon.  John 
BoscA\\'EN  and  Mrs.  "W.  Tvacke. 

Group  of  Daffodil  seedlings  not  in  commerce  :  1st 
prize,  Mr.  J.  C.  AVilliasis. 

Twelve    Magni-coronati  :     1st    prize.    Rev.    A.     T. 

BOSCAWEN. 

Twelve    Medio-coronati :       1st    prize,    Rev.    A.    T. 

BOSCAWEN. 

Six  blooms  out-door  Camellias :  1st  prize.  Mrs.  J. 
Williams. 
Finest  Camellia  bloom  :  Ist  prize,  MissR.  "Williams. 
Six  })unches  Anemone  fulgens  :    1st  prize,   l\Iisa  A. 

AViLLIAMS. 

Group  of  twenty  varieties  of  hard-wooded  flowering 
shrubs  grown  in  the  open  :  Silver  Cup,  the  Earl  of 
Mount-Edcjcumde. 

Fourteen  classes  for  cut  Narcissi  were  restricted  to 
residents  in  the  county  of  Devon. 


MIDLAND    AUBICULA. 

April  18. — The  sixth  annual  exhibition  of  this 
Society  was  held  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  Mid- 
laml  Daff'odil  Society,  in  the  Edgbaston  Botanical 
Gardens,  Birmingham.  A  month  ago  it  was  thought 
that  Auriculas  woidd  be  early  in  flower,  but  the  wea- 
ther having  been  very  variable  since  that  time,  and 
particularly  cold  a  week  ago,  the  prospects  of  having  a 
good  show  were  not  good.  In  these  circumstances  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Richard  Holding,  and  his  committee, 
may  be  congratulated  upon  the  disjjlay  that  was  made, 
which  was  slightly  less  in  extent  and  in  quality  than 
that  of  last  year. 

Show  Auriculas. — There  were  five  exhibits  in  this 
class,  and  tlie  one  awarded  1st  prize  was  shown  by  Mr. 
W.  Smith,  Bishops  Stortford.  The  varieties  were 
Cleopatra,  Mrs.  E.  Osmond,  and  Mrs.  Phillips  (selfs), 
Rachael  and  a  seedling  (grey-edged),  and  Abbe  Liszt 
(green-edged). 

Mr.  "NV.  Smith  was  also  winner  of  1st  prize  in  the 
class  for  four  plants,  his  varieties  being  Cleopatra 
and  Mikado  (selfs),  Abbii  Liszt  (g.e.),  and  Geo.  Rudd 
(g.e.). 

The  best  exhibit  of  two  plants  came  from  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bentley,  Middleton,  who  had  Abraham  Barker  (g.e.), 
and  Favourite,  a  self  with  white  centre. 

Single  Plants. 

The  best  green-edged  variety  was  Mrs.  Henwood, 
from  Mr.  F.  T.  Poulson.  Stafford  :  the  l)est  grey- 
edged  variety,  George  Rudd,  from  Mr.  W.  ShiI'MAN  ; 
the  best  white-edged  variety.  Acme,  from  Mr.  J. 
Collier,  Dinham  ;  and  the  best  self.  Mrs.  A.  Potts, 
from  Mr.  C.  J.  Fox,  Sparkhill. 

Alpine  Auriculas. — Mr.   J.   W.    Bentlky  won   Ist 
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prize  for  six  plants  with  the  following  varieties  : — 
Godiva,  Oyntliia,  Dr.  Pegge,  Aglaia,  Rosie,  and  Pluto. 
2nd,  Mr.  J.  Stokes,  Harborne. 

Mr.  J.  W.  P>ENTLEV  had  also  the  1st  prize  for  four 
plants,  showing  Bunthorne,  Dr.  Keushaw,  Elu  ■  Bell, 
and  Jessie.     2nd,  Mr.  C.  WiNN.  8elly  Hill. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Poi'LsoN  won  1st  prize  for  two  plants 
with  the  varieties  Thetis  and  Joachim. 

The  best  single  plant  of  a  gold-centred  variety  was 
one  of  the  variety  Richard  Dean  ;  and  the  best  light- 
centre  was  Thetis,  shown  by  IVJr.  F.  Poulson,  Stafford. 

There  were  a  few  additional  classes  for  Anriculas 
from  local  growers,  two  for  golddaced  Polyanthus, 
and  one  for  a  group  of  alpine  plants.  The  last-named 
prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons. 

The  premier  alpine  variety  was  Dr.  Pegge,  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  ;  and  the  premier  show  variety, 
Acme,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Collier. 

Certific-VTES  of  Merit 

were  awarded  to  a  new  show  variety  named  Mrs.  E. 
Osmond  (violet  self},  from  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Bishops 
Stortford,  and  to  a  new  alpine  variety  "Dr.  Pegge," 
raised  by  the  exhibitor,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere,  Knutsford,  Cheshire, 
exhibited  mounds  of  Primroses,  double  Daisies, 
Fritillarias,  &c. 


MIDLAND    DAFFODIL. 

EXHIBITION     AT     BIRMINGHAM. 

April  IJS,  lit.— Birmingham  is  fast  becoming  known  as 
the  locality  in  which  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of 
Narcissus  is  held  in  this  country.  The  Midland  Daffodil 
Society,  though  scarcely  seven  years  old,  has  not  only 
succeeded  in  establishing  fine  exhibitions  of  the  tlower 
in  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Edgbaston,  two  miles 
or  so  out  of  Birmingham,  but  it  brings  together  a 
very  large  numlier  of  Narcissus  cultivators  and  ad- 
mirers. On  Tuesday  last,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
details  given  below,  there  were  exhibitors  from  many 
of  the  Englisii  counties,  and  quite  a  considerable 
number  from  Ireland,  whilst  the  visitors  to  the  show 
included  Mr.  F.  "W.  Bm-bidge,  Dublin  ;  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
Engleheart,  Hampshire;  Miss  Willmott,  Essex,  and 
other  well-known  Narcissus  specialists. 

A  fortnight  ago  the  indications  of  the  season  seemed 
to  be  that  the  Narcissus  would  flower  very  early,  and 
the  Midlan<l  Committee  was  induced  to  put  the  date  of 
this  show  forward,  it  having  been  first  arranged  to  hold 
it  next  week.  The  weather,  however,  since  that  time 
has  been  cold,  and  the  plants  have  not  Howered  quite  so 
early  as  was  expected.  But  for  this  circumstance  the 
display  would  have  been  rather  more  extensii'e,  as  Mr. 
Crossfield,  Wrexham,  and  possibly  other  growers,  were 
unable  to  exhibit,  although  Mr.  Engleheart  informed 
us  that  most  of  his  flowers  will  be  past  by  Tuesday 
in  next  week. 

The  show  was  a  very  good  one,  and  quite  early  in 
the  morning  the  scene  in  the  large  exhibition- 
house  was  one  of  activity  and  of  attractiveness,  as  the 
exhibitors  (ladies  and  gentlemen)  were  engaged  in 
arranging  their  flowers. 

Narcissus  exhibitions  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  great 
development  that  has  taken  ])lace  in  this  flower, 
aud  illustrates  how  the  classification  of  the  varie- 
ties into  magni-coronati,  medio-coronati,  and  parvi- 
coron.iti,  is  being  undermined  by  numbers  of  new 
varieties  that  have  arisen  from  crosses  effected  between 
parents  of  dissimilar  t^'pes. 

The  chief  workers  at  Birmingham,  such  as  Mr. 
Robert  Sydenham,  Mr.  Pope,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Smith, 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  show  of  1905,  though 
it  was  rather  less  in  extent  than  the  previous  one. 

Competitive  Classes. 

The  1st  prize  in  the  largest  open  class,  wliich  was 
one  for  fifty  varieties  representing  each  of  the  three 
sections,  was  very  well  won  hy  Messrs.  PorE  h  Sons, 
Kings  Norton.  The  flowers  in  this  exhibit  were 
superb,  for  such  varieties  as  Kings  Norton,  Boniface, 
Olympus,  Mrs.  Galton,  King  Alfred,  Mme.  de  Graaff 
(all  of  the  Ajax  type),  and  in  other  sections  the  brilliant 
Will  Scarlet,  Fhimingo,  Orangeman,  Clarissa,  Linda 
Pope,  Firebrand,  Marnia,  C.  J.  Backhouse,  Barbara 
Holmes,  &c.,  were  splendid  examples  of  the  develop- 
ment that  has  taken  place  in  the  flower. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  classes  for 
amateurs  was  that  for  twGnty-fi\e  varieties,  selected 
to  represent  the  three  leading  sections  or  tyjies.  There 
were  three  collections  staged,  and  the  1st  piize  was 
won  by  H.  B.  YoUNc:,  Esq.,  Metheringham,  Lincoln. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  enumerate  here  the  varieties 
shown,  but  may  point  to  tlie  Ajax  varieties  Glory  of 
Leiden,  Madame  de  Graaff,  Captain  Nelson,  the  In- 
comparabilis  section  represented  by  Lulworth,  Gloria 
Mundi,  and  Vesuvius ;  the  bicolor  group  including 
Mrs._^J.  B.  M.  Camm,  the  IJarrii  "conspicuus,"and  the 
Poeticus  ornatus  and  Prtecox  grandiflorxis  as  being 
among  the  best.  The  collection  from  W.  A.  Watts, 
Esq.,  Bronwylfa,  St.  Asaph,  and  another  from  I\Ir.  .T. 
Malleniier,  Hodsock  Priory  Gardens,  Worksop,  were 
awarded  2nd  and  3rd  prizes  respectively-. 


A  class  for  twelve  varieties  of  Daffodil  seedlings 
that  have  not  been  in  commerce  four  years  was  won  by 
Mr.  Berkeley,  Spetchley  i'ark,  Worcester,  the 
varieties  shown  being  as  follows:  Sihon,  Great Warley, 
Noble,  Chas.  Wolley  Dod  (all  Ajax  varieties  with 
yellow  trumpet  and  white  or  tinted  perianth),  Robert 
Berkeley  (sulplmr  coloured).  Su'  Francis  Drake  (yellow 
Ajax),  "Countess  Grey,  Incognita,  Eleanor  Berkeley, 
Earl  Grey,  and  Poeticus  avirora,  ai|id  Rymster.  The, 
2nd  prize  was  obtained  by  P.  D.  Williams,  Esq., 
Lanarth,  Cornwall. 

In  a  similar  class  for  six  varieties  Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons 
were  awarded  the  1st  prize  among  several  competitors. 

Ajax  or  Trumpet  Varieties. 

The  best  dozen  varieties  of  trumpet  Daffodils  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons,  who  wun  with 
Olympus,  Glory  of  Leiden,  Emperor,  King's  Norton, 
Waverin's  Giant,  Weardale  Perfection,  Madame  de 
Graaff,  Rembrandt,  Mrs.  Camm,  Mrs.  Batteridge, 
Glory  of  Noordwijk,  and  a  seedling.  Among  three 
other  exhibitors  the  Kcv.  G.  F.  Eyre,  Far  Forest 
Vicarage,  Worcester,  obtained  the  2nd  prize. 

A  similar  class  for  six  varieties  was  restricted  to 
amateurs,  and  the  most  successful  among  these  was 
Mr.  J.  Mallender,  Worksop.  The  varieties  Victoria. 
Madame  Plemp,  and  Hodsock's  Pride  were  included 
in  this  exhibit. 

iNCOMPARAIilLIS   TyPE. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  varieties  of  the  section  medio- 
coronati,  the  winner  of  the  1st  prize  was  Mr.  H.  B. 
YouNii,  whose  collection  was  an  admirable  one,  the 
varieties  Gloria  Mundi,  Lucifer,  and  Crown  Prince 
being  very  effective.  The  Rev.  G.  F.  Eyre  and  Messrs. 
Pope  &  Sons  were  awarded  2nd  and  3rd  prize  respec- 
tively, but  we  think  the  awards  should  in  this  case 
have  been  reversed. 

In  the  class  for  six  varieties  (amateurs),  Arthur  R. 
Goodwin,  Esq.,  The  Ehns.  Kidderminster,  obtained 
the  1st  prize ;  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Branson,  Coleshill  Park 
Gardens.  Coleshill,  3rd  prize. 

Though  less  cons(>icuous  than  the  larger  varieties, 
the  flower  of  the  parvi-coronati  section  are  interesting 
and  attractive.  The  1st  prize  for  six  varieties  was  won 
by  Messrs.  Pope  k  Sons,  the  varieties  being  as 
follows— Southern  Star,  OriHamme,  Picotee,  Bullfinch, 
Linda  Pope,  and  C.  J.  Backhouse.  2nd,  H.  B.  YouNU, 
Esq.,  Metheringham. 

The  best  collection  of  six  distinct  varieties  of  true 
Poeticus  was  shown  by  H.  B.  Young,  Esq.  The 
varieties  being  Cassandra,  ornatus,  Homer,  Almira, 
grandiflorus  priecox,  and  grandiflorus. 

Miscellaneous   Classes. 

H.  B.  Young,  Esq.,  won  1st  prize  in  a  class  in  which 
the  varieties  with  orange-coloured  crowns  or  cups  were 
selected  in  collections  of  twelves.  These  were  effective 
and  illustrated  a  characteristic  of  the  newer  varieties. 

In  Classes  14  ami  15  there  were  collections  of  twelve 
and  six  varieties  respectively,  none  of  which  cost  more 
than  ten  shillings  per  dozen  bulbs,  and  though  the 
exhibits  were  not  so  good  as  many  of  the  novelties, 
they  were  sufficient  to  infoim  the  public  of  the  fact 
that  very  good  Narcissus  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable 
prices.  In  Class  10  the  same  idea  was  carrieil  a  little 
further,  as  the  varieties  shown  may  be  purchased  at 
five  shillings  per  dozen  or  less.  Mr.  Sydenham  had  a 
further  class  for  bulbs  purchased  at  three  shillings  per 
dozen. 

There  were  several  classes  for  Narcissus  and  Tulips 
shown  growing  in  pots.  Of  these  the  polyanthus 
varieties  were  the  much  more  effective,  and  the  best 
were  shown  by  K.  Chatwin  Cartwright,  Esq.,  King's 
Norton,  his  collection  embracing  six  varieties. 

TULIl'S. 

A  class  for  flowers  of  nine  distinct  varieties  of  Tulips 
was  won  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Cahiprkll,  11,  Kempock  Street, 
(Jourock,  with  the  followii  gvii-ieties  : — Murillo,  Potte- 
bakker  White,  Rose  Grstllin,  Prince  of  Austria, 
Proserpine.  Pink  Beauty,  M  >\\  Tr^sor,  L'Unique,  and 
Jost  van  Vondel.  There  were  several  good  exhibits 
in  this  class. 

Excellent  Tulips  were  shown  growing  in  pots,  and 
the  best  were  from  the  garden  of  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq., 
Berrow  Court,  Edgbaston. 

Naucissus  Flowers  AuRANt;Ei)  for  Decoeation. 

A  number  of  exhibits  w<  it  designed  to  afford  illus- 
trations of  the  api>ropTiatencss  of  Narcissus  for  use  as 
cut  flowers  in  decoration  ;  of  these  the  groups  of  flowers 
arranged  in  cpei'gnes  and  otlier  receptacles,  each  exhibit 
being  disposed  on  a  separate  round-table  covered  with 
an  ornamental  cloth,  were  the  most  noteworthy. 
The  1st  prize  was  awank-d  to  Messrs.  F.  iMr'EY  h 
Sons,  Midland  Spring  Gaidens,  Northfield,  who  em- 
ployed a  rustic  fluwer-stand,  silvered  over,  one  variety 
of  incomparabilis  Narcissus  only,  and  Asparagtis 
Sprengeri.  They  were  disposed  over  a  clotli  with 
green  centre  and  gold-coloured  band.  The  exhibit  was 
very  tastefully  executed,  and  the  only  criticism  that 
occurred  to  us  was  resjiectiiig  the  golden-yellow  colour 
of  the   cloth,  which   should    have    been   mucli   ])aler. 


because  the  "cup"  of  the  flowers  was  only  lemon- 
coloured,  and  therefore  suffered  from  comparison  with 
the  other.  When  it  is  stated  that  there  were  nine  of 
these  tables,  and  that  they  were  dif^poseil  in  a  manner 
that  the  public  coulil  easily  walk  around  eacli,  it  may 
be  imagined  that  they  contiibuted  one  of  the  prettiest 
features  of  the  exhibition. 

The  Premier  Flowers 

of  the  different  sections  were  as  follows:— Of  magni-  ■ 
coronati,    King    Alfred,    shown   liy   Messra.    Barr    & 
Sons*;'    of  medio-coronati,    White   Queen,    shown    by 
Me.ssr.s.  Poi^E  &  SONS  ;  and  of  parvi-coronati,  Beacon, 
shown  by  P.  D.  Williams,  Esq. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit 
were  recommended  as  follows  : 

Anemone  '^  King  of  Scarlets.''^  —From  Messrs.  i 
Gilbert  &  Son  (Award  of  Merit). 

Carnation  ''The  BrUe,"  n.  tree  variety  with  white 
flowers. — From  Mr.  A.  F.  DuTTON,  Bexley  Heath, 
Kent  (Award  of  Merit). 

Narcissus  Warlcinnsis. — A  very  fine  yellow  Ajax 
variety,  with  particularly  large  iierianth  and  broad 
imbricating  segments.  From  IMiss  Willmott,  (ireat 
Warley  {Award  of  Merit). 

N.  ""' Lad>i  of  the  Snows." — An  Ajax  variety  with 
very  long  trumpet,  perianth  white,  trum])et  pale 
lemon  coloured.  Shown  by  Miss  F.  Currey,  Lismore, 
Ireland  (Award  of  Merit), 

N.  odorus  rufn'losvs  maximus. — A  verj-  large  and 
handsome  variety  of  the  type.  Shown  by  Messrfl. 
Barr  &  Sons  (First-class  Certificate). 

NoN  Competitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  had  a  very  extensiv ;  exhibit  of  choice  and 
rare  varieties  of  Narcissus,  Conspicuous  among  the 
trumpet  sorts  were  Lord  Roberts,  Monarch,  King' 
Alfred,  C.  H.  Curtis  (a  yellow  variety  with  a  widely 
expanded  trumpet).  Big  Ben,  Weardale  Perfection, 
Pyramus,  &c.  Of  the  Incomj)arabilis  type,  the 
varieties  Maggie  May,  Dorothy  York,  Lulworth, 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  Peach,  &c.,  were  all  pretty  ; 
and  there  were  numerous  varieties  of  the  I'oeticus 
tvpe,  andsections  nearly  allied  to  it  (Gold  Bledal). 
"  Miss  F.  W.  CuRREY,  The  Warren  Gardens,  Lismore, 
Ireland,  had  upwards  of  100  vases  containing  most 
sections  of  Narcissus  flowers.  Some  of  the  white 
trumpet  varieties,  like  that  of  ''Lady  of  the  Snows,'' 
Madame  de  Graaff,  White  Knight,  &c.,  were  excellent ; 
also  the  yellow  trumpet  King  Alfred,  and  many 
varieties  of  the  medio  and  parvi-coronati  types  (Silver- 
gilt  Medal). 

Messrs.  Reamsrottoii's  "  St.  Brigid "  Anemones 
from  the  Alderborough  Nurseries,  Geashill,  King's 
County,  Irelauil,  were  as  brilliant  as  ever.  The 
shades  of  colour  varj'  so  much  that  in  scarlet,  pink, 
and  blue,  some  are  intensely  bright,  others  subdued 
"delicate,""  and  all  are  attractive.  Particularly 
prominent  was  a  large  single  flower  with  a  band  of 
white  round  the  centre,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the 
segments  vivid  scarlet  colour  (Large  Silver  Medal). 

From  Messrs.  Hogg  &  Roukrtson's  Bulb  Farm, 
Rush,  Co.  Dublin,  came  a  collection  of  varieties  of 
Narcissus  and  a  few  Tulips  and  Muscari,  making 
together  a  brilliant  exhibit  (Large  Silver  Medal). 

Another  exhibit  from  Ireland  was  a  collection  of 
Narcissus  from  Sir  Josslyn  Gore-Booth's  Bulb 
Farm,  at  Lissadell,  Co.  Sligo,  the  varieties  in  which 
appeared  to  \is  to  represent  chiefly  the  pale-colonred 
sections,  white  aud  lemon  tinted  yellow  being  the  more 
frequent  (Large  Silver  Rledal). 

]\Ir.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge  Nurseries,  Farnham, 
Surrey,  brought  some  abundantly  floweied  ])lants  of  a 
good  strain  of  Polyanthus  and  Primrose  (Bronze 
Me.lal). 

Messrs.  DiOKSONS,  Chester,  made  a  good  display  of 
Narcissus,  in  which  the  smaller  trumpet  aud  cup 
varieties  were  well  rejiresented  (Small  Silver  Medal). 

One  of  the  best  collections  of  Narcissus  came  from 
Messrrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  k  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries, 
Lowdham,  Notts.  The  varieties  had  evidently  been 
selected  to  represent  the  different  sections,  and  from 
this  point  of  view,  and  from  that  of  good  cultivation, 
the  exhibit  was  excellent.  The  white  trumpet 
variety  Lowdham  Beauty,  the  bicolor  Lady  Margaret 
Boscawcn,  and  the  yellow  Glory  of  Leiden  were 
cons[)icuous  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  asserted  their  claim  to  effective 
colouring,  oven  in  the  presence  of  the  bright  Anemones, 
for  a  collection  of  flowers  from  Mr.  Vincent  Slauk, 
Staplcgrove  Nurserits.  Taunton,  Somerset,  was  speci- 
ally well  provided  with  varieties  of  scarlet,  criraaou, 
anil  rich  pink  colours  (Large  Silver  Medal). 

The  hybrid  and  seedling  Narcissi,  staged  by  the 
Ucv.  a.  H.  En(;lkhkakt,  Dinton,  near  Salisbury,  was 
as  usual  the  centre  of  great  attraction,  because  all  the 
flowers  shown  represented  some  new  dcvclojiment  or 
some  fresh  adnuxture  of  the  cbaraoteristicH  formerly 
existing  in  separate  individuals.  The  most  wonderful 
were  the  varieties  with  crowns  or  very  small  cups  .but 
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many  of  tlifse  veic  only  designated  by  numbers. 
There  were,  however,  "  Acme"  (a  beautiful  Howev  with 
whi^e.  handsome  perianth  and  l)rnad.  flattened  crown 
of  deep  colour).  Delicata  Watei-witch,  &c.,  that  were 
excellent  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 

A  very  choice  collection  of  seedling  varieties  was 
also  f-hown  by  JMrs.  Backhousk,  Sutton  Court,  Here- 
fordshire, of  which  we  may  mention  Dewdrop,  Ardea, 
Czarina  and  Silver  Mist  (Large  Silver  Medal). 
■  Another  exhibit  of  seedling  varieties  was  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  Mallender.  "Worksop  (Bronze  Medal). 

Mesprs.  Gilbert  &  Son,  Antmone  Nurseriea.  Dyke, 
Bourne.  Lincolnshire,  showed  a  collection  of  Anemone.", 
in  which  their  double-flowered  variety  King  of  Scarlets 
wa'*  well  shown  in  considerable  qiumtity.  Another 
doublo-flowtred  variety  is  Queen  of  Roses  (Large  Silver 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Felton  &  Sons,  7,  0,  and  0,  Hanover  Square, 
London,  W.,  showed  magnificent  Koses  on  long  stems, 
and  arranged  in  stands  in  which  ihe  merits  of  .the 
flower  were  well  displayed  (Large  Silver  Medal). 

Mr.  W.  A.  "Watt-s,  St.  Asajih,  North  AValcs,  showed 
a  collection  of  flowers  of  a  good  strain  of  coloured 
Primroses  and  Bolvantlius  (Bionze  Medal), 

Local  Exhibitors. 

Messrs.  Bakkrs,  Wolverhampton  and  Codsall,  exhi- 
bited coloured  Primroses  and  a  very  pretty  little 
■  rockery  planted  with  alpine  ytlants  in  flower,  among 
which  the  Aubrietias  and  Phloxes  were  exceedingly 
bright  (Small  Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  OUon,  near  Birmingham, 
showed  a  bank  of  alpine  and  other  hardy  flowering 
plants  in  bloom,  among  which  the  gayest  plants  were 
several  soits  of  Auriculas,  and  other  species  of  Primula 
(Large  Silvtr  Medal). 

Messrs.  Hewitt  k  Co.,  Solihull,  near  Birmingham, 
arranged  a  group  of  flowering  greenhouse  plants  and 
foiced  shrubs,  as  Lilacs,  Viburnum,  &c.  ;  also  excellent 
dowers  of  such  Carnations  as  Enchantress,  Floriana, 
Piosnerity,  Queen  Louise,  &c.  (Silver  gilt  Medal). 

Mr.  KoBKiiT  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham, 
exhibited  Narcissup.  Tulips,  Lilium  Harrisi,  &c., 
growing  in  moss-fibre,  which  it  was  obvioUs  is  very 
suitable  for  these  plants  and  exceedingly  convenient  iji 
use  (Large  Silver  Medaland  Cultural  Commendation). 

Me.isis.  W.  H.  Simpson  &  Sons,  Birmingham, 
exhibited  a  large  collection  of  Narcissus  as  plants 
growing  in  pots,  and  cut  flowers  (Large  Silver  Medal). 

The  Dinner, 

In  the  evening.  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  and  Mr.  John 
Pope  entertained  the  principal  exhibitors,  judges,  and 
a  large  number  of  visitors  at  dinner  at  the  <.>ld  Roval 
Hotel.  Mr.  John  Pope  presided,  and  in  addition  to  the 
speeches  connected  with  the  toatt  list,  there  were 
discussions  on  several  subjects  relating  to  the  jiopulari- 
sation  and  cultivation  of  Daffodils. 


ROYAIi. 

April  (».  — 'Further  Experiments  and  Histological 
InvtBiigationa  on  Intumt  sconces,  with  some  Observa- 
tions on  Nuclear  Division  in  Patholigical  Tissues,"  by 
Mi*.8  Elizabeth  Dale  (communicated  by  Professor  H. 
M;irshall  AVard,  F.R.S.  Read  Apiil  0,  1005).— This 
paper  is  the  third  of  a  series  on  intumescences.  The 
fir  t  was  niaiidy  anatomical,  the  second  chieflyexpcri- 
menial,  ard  both  related  to  one  species,  vi/..,  Hibiscus 
viti*olius.  The  prtsent  paper  contains  (1)  an  account 
of  further  experiments  with  different  plants,  chiefly 
with  Solanum  tuberosum  and  l*opulua  trenUila.  On 
the  Potato  jjlant  intumescences  were  obtained  expcii 
mentally  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  either  pn  a  com- 
plete and  urdnjured  plant,  or  on  single  leaves,  or  on 
small  fragments  of  leaves.  As  in  the  case  of  Hibiscus 
vitifolius,  the  effect  of  varying  degiees  of  temperature 
and  illumination  were  investigated,  and  also  the  in- 
fluence of  nutiitive  solutions  on  floating  leaves — the 
•constant  factor  being  a  saturated  atmosphere.  A  close 
connection  was  e.*tablished  on  exjit-rimental,  de\'elop- 
mental,  and  cytological  grounds  between  intumes-cencts 
and  wound  callus. 

(2)  Additional  anatomical  observations  were  made, 
■and  a  classification  of  various  t>pes  of  intumescences, 

based  on  development  and  anatomical  chatactfrs,  has 
been  drawn  up.  The  cell  contents  of  intumesctncts 
on  various  plants  have  been  examined  and  compared 
with  a  view  to  discovering  the  osmotic  substance  which 
causes  the  initial  accumulation  of  water  in  the 
formation  of  intumescences. 

(3)  In  this  connection  experiments  were  made  to 
.determine  whether  the  relative  amuxmts  of  acids  and 
..salts,  respectively,  differed  in  ]tlants  with  intumescences 

as  compared  with  healthy  individuals. 

(4)  These  observations  and  ex[ieriments,  taken  in 
connection  with  various  theoretical  consideration?,  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  acti-  cly  osmotic  substance  is 
an  acid.  ])robably  oxalic  acid.  They  further,  as  do  the 
expeiiments  with  fragments  of  leaves,  show  conclu- 
sively that  the  internal  causes  of  the  formation  of 
intumescences  '  ai  e  extremely  local,  and  that  root 
pressure  is  in  no  wa^'  concerned  with  the  process.- 

The  results  obtained  confirm  and  extend  the  conclu- 


sions reached  by  the  earlier  work  with  Hibiscus  viti- 
folius, viz.,  that  moist  air,  heat,  light,  and  generally 
oxygen,  are  the  necessary  external  factors.  But  the 
more  recent  investigations  bring  out  the  importance  of 
certain  internal  or  biological  factors,  namely,  irritabil- 
ity and  either  active  powers  of  assimilation  or  abun- 
dance of  stored  food  material. 

(5)  Finall}',  the  nuclear  phenomena  were  investigated 
and  compared,  and  were  found  to  be  in  every  respect 
identical  in  various  intumescences  and  in  wound- 
callus.  Pathologicid  tissues  in  certaiir  plants  and 
airimals  are  aho  com|.ared,  and  a  strong  resemblance  is 
seen  to  exist  between  certain  rapidly  formed  outgrowths 
in  plants  and  animals,  caused  not  by  any  parasitic 
organism,  hut  sim|)ly  by  the  influence  of  some  stimulus, 
proljably  alwaj's  external,  acting  upon  a  plant  or 
animal  in  such  a  condition  of  irritability  that  it  is  able 
to  respond.  A  similar  resemblance  occurs  between 
regenerative  wound  tissues  in  certain  plants  and 
animals,  the  formation  of  which  is  in  all  cases  accom- 
pmied  exclusively  by  the  more  rapid  form  of  nuclear 
division  known  as  amitotic  or  direct. 


Lorn^pondent 


Abies  Nordmanniana;  F.  M.  The  gall  is  due 
to  a  cbermes.  It  is  so  destructive  to  this  Fir 
ns  seriously  to  impair  its  use  as  a  timber. 
Sprajing  with  petroleum  emulsion  might  be 
tried  on  small  tiees. 

ArpLTiNG  Insecticides;  L.  P.  If  the  operation 
of  spraying  is  an  extensive  one,  you  cannot  do 
better  than  purchase  one  of  the  many  sprajing- 
machinfs  that  are  on  the  market.  For  small 
operations  a  syringe  works  extremely  well,  but 
it  requires  some  amount  of  pract  ce  and  skill 
to  adjust  the  pr.'per  pressure  to  the  plunger, 
and  one  finger  to  the  nozzle  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  suitable  spray  will  result.  It  can, 
however,  be  done  quite  easily  after  a  time. 

Back  Ndmbers;  //.  P.  A  small  advertisement 
would  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  demand  for 
them. 

Double  Gkaftin'!:  JF.  B.  This  process,  as  its 
name  implies,  uousists  of  pl-icin^  a  second  graft 
upon  one  which  has  already  '  een  united  to  a 
slock.  It  is  practised  principally  among  Pear- 
trees,  for  it  has  t  een  noticed  that  some  varie- 
ties cf  this  tree  will  not  succeed  upon  the 
Quince  stock,  and  this  led  to  the  introduction 
of  intermediate  stocks  or  double  grafling.  A 
variety  of  Pear  which  grows  freely  on  the 
Quince  is  budded  or  grafted  on  that  stock,  and 
allowed  to  grow  for  at  least  two  years:  this  is 
then  cut  back  to  within  a  few  inchi-s  of  the 
Quince  stem,  and  the  variety  which  is  desired 
for  fruiting  is  then  grafted  upon  the  inter- 
mediate stock. 

FtiNooiD  Diseases  :  C.  /.  D.  The  best  plan  is 
to  send  a  sample  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  at 
Wisley,  near  Weybridge,  for  trial:  or  to  one 
or  more  of  the  large  growers  for  market. 

(jEAFTiNG  Clematis  :  S.  P.  "We  should  say  that 
the  Clematis  might  pos-sibly  be  gratted  out- 
side, but  it  would  not  i  e  attended  with  sufficient 
success  to  make  it  worth  while  to  adopt  that 
method.  The  only  really  successful  method  is 
one  adopted  by  nurserymen,  viz.,  of  working 
the  £o!t  shoots  on  roots  of  C.  vitalha  or  allied 
species.  Attempts  with  hard-wood  have  usually 
proved  failurts.  Hence,  as  soft- wood  is  the 
only  suitable  wood,  the  necessity  for  indoor 
grafting.  If  you  try  the  outdoor  experiment, 
select  showery  weather  for  carrying  out  the 
operation,  and  use  clay  to  cover  the  union. 

McsHROOMS  Diseased  :  L.  L.,  Grantham.  Your 
Mushrooms  are  affected  by  a  disease  which  is, 
unfortunately,  not  uncommon  to  cultivated 
Mushrooms.  It  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
"  spawn."  but  is  a  mould,  which  is  apparently 
to  be  traced  to  the  manure.  It  has  recently 
been  called  Mycogone  perniciosa,  which  is 
undoubtedly  another  name  for  Mycogone  alba. 
There  is  no  remedy,  when  it  once  attacks  a  bed, 
but  to  clear  it  all  out  and  thoroughly  disinfect 
the  house.   M.  C.  C. 


Names  of  Fruits':  C.  £.  D.  1,  Ross  Nonpareil.; 
2,  Syke  House  Russet  —W.  H.  B.  1,  Graven- 
stein  ;  2,  not  recognised,  send  earlier  in  the 
season  ;  3,  Rosemary  Russet. 

Names  of  Plants  :  J"'.  E.  S.  1,  Oaiphalodes 
verna;  2,  Amjgdalus  nana;  3,  not  recognised, 
send  when  in  flower, — S.  S.  Agatha' i  coslestis. 
— A.  B.  H.  Sisyrinchiuiu  grandifiorum.— B.  T. 
If  Sons.  The  flowers  of  A.  fulgens  appear  to 
be  of  the  variety  known  as  annulata. — Gardener. 
Juniperus  communis,  the  common  Juniper. — 
T.  II.  II.  Amelanchier  canadensis.  Other 
names  are  of  necessity  held  over  till  next  week. 

Narcissus  :  Dericydd.  The  bulbs  will  probably 
come  right  another  season.  The  variety  is  N. 
Telamonius  plenus. 

Peach-trees:  G.  G.  The  foliage  shows  no  trace 
of  fungi,  and  the  condition  of  the  trees, 
according  to  your  description,  seems  to  indicate 
mischief  at  the  roots,  as  there  is  no  organic 
disease.  The  Agaric  which  you  declare  is 
"growing  rampant  on  the  borders"  was  so 
much  crushed  that  it  could  not  be  identified ; 
but  the  very  fact  of  an  Agaric  growing 
rampant  in  the  soil  indicates  that  it  is  so 
full  of  mycelium  that  it  cinnot  be  fit  for  fruit- 
trees  to  be  planted  in.  We  should  advise  you 
to  see  to  the  roots,  and  replace  the  soil  during 
next  autumn. 

Plants  for  Exhibition  ;  Perplexed.  So  much 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  exhibition, 
the  opinions  of  judges,  and  the  means  of  culti- 
vation you  can  command,  that  we  are  unable 
to  answer  your  list  of  questions  in  a  manner 
that  would  be  conclusive. 

PoTATOS :  Perplexed.  The  land  being  so  poor  as 
you  describe  it,  should  have  been  manured  last 
autumn.  As  this  was  not  done,  there  is  no 
choice  but  to  apply  a  good  dressing  of  well- 
rotted  farmyard  manure  before  planting  the 
tubers.  In  other  circumstances  we  should  not 
advise  applications  of  manure  to  land  intended 
for  Potatos,  for  in  a  large  garden  it  is  generally 
possible  to  lolect  a  site  for  this  crop  where  the 
soil  having  Iteen  heavily  manured  in  the  pre- 
vious year  is  still  in  good  condition,  and  tubers 
groi'n  in  such  soil  are  generally  better  in 
flavour  and  have  cleaner  skins  than  when 
manure  is  applied  at  the  time  of  planting. 

Root  Crops:  Perple.red.  See  the  notes  appearing 
week  after  week  in  the  Calendar,  under  the 
heading  "  Kitchen  Garden." 

Roses:  IF.  I'.  The  buds  have  been  checked  in 
their  growth,  perhaps  by  cold  draught.  There 
is  no  insect  nor  fungus  visi^•le. 

Royal  Horticultural  Societt's  Gardens  at 
Wislet:  W.  H.  C.  Any  Fellow  can  gain 
admittance  to  these  Gardens  on  showing  his 
ticket,  or  a  visitor  on  presentation  of  a  Fellow's 
transferable  ticket,  each  of  which  will  admit 
three  persons.  'I'he  Gardens  are  open  for 
inspection  on  Bank  Holidays  and  ordinary 
week  days  from  9  am.  until  sunset,  but  are 
closed  on  Sundays.  Good  Friday,  and  Christmas 
Day.  Our  issues  for  .lanuary  23  and  March  19, 
190 1,  contain  particulars  of  the  best  routes  to 
Wisley. 

Vine-leaves:  A.  B.  The  leaves  you  have  sent 
us  are  very  thin  in  textuie,  and  appear  to  be 
ill-nourished.  Perhaps  you  are  subjecting 
them  to  rather  more  heat  than  is  essential. 
Ventilate  the  house  more  freely  during  calm 
weather.  Blisteis  on  the  leaves  usually  arise 
from  unsuitable  atmospheric  conditions,  when 
the  temperature  is  high  and  the  atmosphere 
humid  and  close  through  lack  of  sufficient 
ventilation. 
WiREwoRM  IN  Soil:  Svhscriber.  The  best  remedy 
for  these  pests  is  an  application  of  gas-lime  in 
a  caustic  state,  but  it  must  be  applied  when 
the  land  is  free  from  crops,  as  it  kills  all  it 
comes  in  contact  with,  whether  animal  or  vege- 
table life,  although  this  effect  goes  off  after  some 
time  has  elapsed.  Encourage  such  birds  as 
rooks,  starlings,  and  plocers.  Fowls  will  cat 
the  grubs  if  they  are  allowed  on  the  land. 


Commcnications  Keceived.— J.  H.  A.  (next  week)- 
DolJbio  &  Co.  -Subscr.ber.-W.  C.-.T.  T.-T  &  Co.— 
11.  &  Co.- J.  C.-Evesliam.-T.  P.-A.  C— W.  H.  S.- 
A.  R  — L.  L.  Grautliam. 

{For  Markets  and  Weather,  see  p.  x.) 


Supplement  to  the  •'  Gardeners'  Chronicle,' 


Views  from  German  South- 
west Africa. 

The  pictures  on  left  side, 
reading  from  the  top  of  the 
page,  are: — (i)  Ficus  damar- 
ensis  ;  (2)  Euphorbia  sp.  in 
the  mountains  by  Brakwater  ; 
(3)  A  native  animal,  the  (xems- 
boch  ;  (4)  Acacia  giraflfe. 
The  pictures  on  the  right- 
hand  side  show  a  Tree  Aloe 
of  considerable  height,  and 
the  huge  bole  of  Ficus  damar- 
ensis. 


Tnnl.riHop. 


Apkil  20,  1905.] 
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On  the  eatt  side  or  carriage-entrance 
a  good  view  is  obtained  over  Hazley  Heath 
and  Winctifield.  An  avenue  of  Limes,  000 
yards  long  on  that  side,  is  effective  on  llie 
grass.  On  tlie  site  of  a  former  carriage- 
drive,  Douglas  Fir,  Cedrus  atlantica,  Abies 
■•concolor,  and  A.-  Nordmapniana  have  been 
planted  extensively.     <  ■ 

•  The  pleasure-grounds  are  Charmingly  un- 
dulated north-west  of  the  dwelling-house, 
and  much  planting  has  been  done  with 
Rhododendrons  and  Bamboos  under  the 
existing  forest- trees.  There  are  also  bold 
groups  of  such  subjects  as  Spirjei  Thun- 
bergii,  Eibes,  (llearia  Hastii,  Andromedas, 
Skimmias,  Golden  Privet,  and  Forsythia 
suspensa,    on     a     broad     winding     border. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Cyrtanthus  inieqtialis,  a  new  species 

Magnolia  Kobus  (Supplementary  Illustration) 

Tylney  Hall,  view  in  the  gardens  at      

View   in   the   Japanese   Garden    at  Gunnersbury 

Houie,  Acton         .. 

Well-head,  an  old  Venetian,  in  Tylney  Hall  Gardens, 

Hampshire 


TYLNEY  HALL, 

THE  seat  of  Lionel  Phillips,  Esq.,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  commanding 
eminence  2  miles  from  Hook  Station  on  the 
London  and  8outh-\VcstorQ  Railway  line 
from  Waterloo  to  Southampton,  and  (i  miles 
from  Basingstoke.  Tlie  mansion  is  a  large 
and  stately  building  of  red  brick  and  white 
stone,  erected  by  Mr.  Phillips  five  years 
since.  In  1879  a  house  was  rebuilt 
on  the  old  site  by  Mr.  Charles  Edwaid 
Harris,  who  planted  most  of  the  trees 
with  which  the  grounds  are  now  furnished, 
for  a  previous  owner  had  cut  down  all  the 
principal  timber  on  the  estate ;  thus  there  is 
now  a  scarcity  of  desirable  trees  in  the  park 
and  elsewhere.  The  park  has  been  extended 
recently,  and  now  covers  a  considerable  area 
of  ground.  The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  clay, 
sand,  and  gravel,  on  a  clay  subsoil.  Exten- 
sive carriage-drives  have  been  formed,  and 
the  older  ones  altered  to  suit  the  more 
modern  styles  of  arrangement.  That  leading 
to  Hook  station  is  about  a  mile  long,  and 
pisses  through  an  avenue  of  recently- 
planted  Chestnuts.  Another  one  that  leads 
to  the  village  of  Rotherreick,  in  a  northerly 
'direction,  is  a  trifle  shorter,  and  passes 
through  an  avenue  of  Limes  that  was 
planted  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  On 
the  western  side  there  is  a  delightful  grass 
glade  some  4U  yards  wide,  well  furnished 
with  Sequoia  gigantea  [VVellingtoniaj  and 
Pseudotsuga  Douglasi  [Douglas  Fir],  40  feet 
high;  Abies  grandis,  60  feet;  Cedrus  atlan- 
tica, Cupressus  nootkatensis,  &c.  These 
are  growing  grandly,  and  will  soon  require 
more  space. 


composed  entirely  of  climbing  varieties), 
such  as  Euphrosjne,  Crimson  Rambler,, 
Waltham  Rambler,  Ac.  That  charming 
free-floweiing  variot}',  Pink  Roamer,  covers- 
the  low  south  wall  of  the  plant-stoves. 
Near  the  house  is  a  large  square  planted 
with-  Tea  and  H.-T.  varieties,  and  'il'^ 
■the  grounds  a  circular  plot  40  yaids  wide 
■em;ircled  with  a  Yew  edge-  contains  hybrid"- 
perpetuals,  with  Crimson  Rambler  trailing 
over  the  central  arches.  ' 

The  yellow  Banksian  Rose  is  luxuriatingon 
the  walls  of  the  house,  while  other  climbing 
varieties  are  grooving  freely  over  a  Larch- 
constructed  pergola  leading  up  to  the 
gardener's  house  in  the  fruit-garden.  At 
the  base  of  the  pergola  are  planted  herba- 
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[Fn.m  a  j  hotoQi-aph  bit  F.  Mn.'vn  Good. 
-ANCrENT   WELL-HEAD   IN   TYLNEY   HALL   GARDENS. 


backed  up  with  a  Laurel  screen.  Bulbs 
hive  been  naturalised  under  trees  and 
in  the  grass,  including  the  finer  examples 
of  Narcissus,  such  as  Emperor  and  Sir 
WatkiD,  also  Sternbergias,  Colchicums,  and 
Anemones.  A  winding,  woodland  path  has 
been  formed  under  forest  trees  and  is 
planted  with  Ijold  groups  of  Iris,  Cotone- 
aster, Gaultheria  Shallon,  Bamboos,  Knipho- 
fias  (Tritomas),  and  Anemone  japonica. 

The  terrace-garden,  so  well  illustrated  at 
iig.  1U9,  has  a  distinctly  imposing  appear- 
ance on  the  north-western  side  of  the  house, 
and  is  bright  in  summer  with  the  Ijeds  con- 
taining well-grown  llowering  plants.  The 
beds  are  surrounded  with  grass,  and  have 
Box  edt;ings. 

Roses  are  cultivated  extensively,  and  all 
the  best  of  the  new  varieties  are  olitained 
as  they  appear.  A  hedge  on  each  tide  of  a 
broad     carriage-drive    200     yards     long     is 


ceous  and  bulbous  plants,  including  » 
choice  collection  of  Peonies. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  hardy  herba- 
ceous flowering  plants.  In  the  fruit-garden 
of  eight  acres  two  grass  paths  12  feet  wide 
are  formed  with  proportionately  -  sized 
borders  on  each  side  and  backed  up  with 
bush-grown  Apple-trees.  The  herbaceous 
llowering  plants  in  these  l.iorders  are 
grouped  in  bold  masses  of  one  kind. 

On  the  north  side  of  a  pond  near  to  ^ 
glasshouse,  the  passing  road  is  protected 
by  a  steep  rockery  wall  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  A  line  effect  in  colour  is 
olitained  from  Aubrietias,  double  white 
.\rabis,  Arenaria  balearica.  Primula  viscosa. 
Phloxes,  Achillea  umbcllata,  and  other 
plants. 

Hardy  fruit  trees  are  grown  against 
walls  facing  to  the  south,  east,  and  noith 
respectively.   Standard  Apple  and  Pear  trees- 
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growing  in  grass  promise  well  for  good 
crops,  and  tliere  are  breadths  of  Goose- 
berry and  Currant  bushes  and  of  Strawberry 
plants. 

Fkuit  axd  Plant  Houses. 
The  vineries  are  not  upon  an  ideal  site, 
for  some  of  them  have  a  westerly  aspect. 
In  all  cases  the  vines  have  been  planted 
six  years,  and  abundant  room  was  given 
for  extension  of  growth.  Spaces  of  4  feet 
6j  inches  are  allowed  between  the  rods, 
and  all  are  trained  on  the  single  rod 
and  spur  principle.  The  back  walls  are 
furnished  with  Vines  too,  which  as  yet  have 
furnished  good  crops.  One  house  is  devoted 
to  the  variety  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  another 
to  Black  Hamburgh,  one  to  Lady  Downes 
and  Gros  Colmar,  another  contains  Madres- 
fiold  Court,  Mrs.  Pearson,  Mrs.  Pince,  Black 
Alicante,  and  Gros  Maroc.  Such  varieties  as 
Black  Alicante,  Diamond  Jubilee,  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  and  Canon  Hall  Muscat  furnish 
the  back  walls. 

The  Peach-houses  are  light  structures,  but 
perhaps  a  little  too  lofty.  They  occupy 
south  and  western  aspects.  In  the  early 
house  the  varieties  Crimson  Galande,  Hale's 
Early,  and  Bellegarde,  with  Dryden  and 
Elruge  Xectarines,  are  cultivated.  In  suc- 
cession -  houses  the  varieties  Marquis  of 
Downshire  and  Alexander  Noblesse,  with 
Stanwick  Elruge  and  Precoce  de  Croncels 
Nectarines  are  the  leading  sorts.  In  all 
cases  the  trees  are  remarkably  healthy,  and 
carry  full  crops  of  promising  fruits. 

Apples  and  Pear  trees  in  pots  are  a  feature ; 
the  trees  are  thickly  set  with  fruit.  Melons 
are  cultivated  in  low  span-roofed  houses 
exactly  suited  for  their  culture.  The 
varieties  Best-of-All,  Superlative,  and  Ring- 
leader are  most  appreciated.  Tomatos  are 
required  in  considerable  quantities,  Sutton's 
A  1  being  a  popular  variety  for  its  free- 
bearing  habit. 

One  of  the  principal  uses  of  the  plant- 
houses  is  for  the  cultivation  of  suitable  plants 
and  flowers  for  decoiating  the  dwelling- 
house.  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  has  l>een 
extremely  fine,  a  tew  specimens  were  fully  a 
yard  in  diameter  and  as  much  in  height. 
The  plants  were  raised  from  leaf  cuttings 
inserted  in  November.  Sehizanthus  wiseton- 
ensis  was  effective  in  small  pots.  Carna- 
tions of  the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  type 
receive  a  large  share  of  attention,  the  health 
of  the  plants  being  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. One  thousand  five  hundred  plants  of 
Chrysanthemums  are  grown,  and  look  well. 
Celsia  Arcturus,  Francoas,  Liliums,  especi- 
ally of  the  L,  speciosum  type,  Plumbago 
rosea,  Hydrangeas,  and  Heliotropes  in  con- 
siderable numbers  are  pictures  of  good 
cultivation.  A  light,  well-constructed  house 
is  occupied  mainly  with  Codi.Tums(Crotons), 
A  collection  of  Orchids  is  being  gradually 
acquired,  such  useful  kinds  as  Odontoglos- 
sums,  Cattleyas.  and  Oncidiums,  with 
Calanthes,  are  promising.  A  small  yet 
effective  rockery  and  fernery  are  interest- 
ing features,  and  there  is  a  grand  specimen 
of  Cibotium  Schiedei.  A  number  of  ex- 
ceedingly fine  standard  and  pyramidally- 
trained  Bay-trees,  witli  grand  specimen 
plants  of  Hydrangea  Hortensia,  are  em- 
ployed with  good  effect  in  suitable  positions 
outside  the  dwelling-house. 

The  offices,  tool-sheds,  fruit-room,  bothy, 
&.C.,  have  been  built  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences, being  efficient  and  durable. 
Since  Mr.  Phillips  came  into  possession  of 


the  place  seven  years  ago,  improvements 
have  been  carried  out  to  the  advantage  of 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  garden 
is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Foster, 
who  was  an  apt  pupil  of  Mr.  McHattie  when 
at  Strathfieldsaye,  and  it  promises  to  become 
one  of  the  best  gardens  in  the  county  for 
horticultural  interest  and  good  "  keep.'  The 
employes  on  the  estate  have  their  athletic 
tastes  catered  for  liberally— a  capital  cricket 
and  football  ground  is  provided,  and  in 
order  that  the  gardeners  may  practise  these 
games  they  are  given  a  half  -  holiday  on 
Saturdavs.  A  Wanderer. 


THE    ALLEGED    DETERIORATION 
OF   POTATOS. 

The  special  question  under  consideration  is 
how  far,  if  at  all,  varieties  of  Potatos  deteriorate 
in  quality  or  productiveness  during  the  years 
which  follow  their  first  introduction.  From  the 
report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee 
of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  on  March  2^, 
published  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  on  April  8.  it 
appears  that  opinion  was  then  very  mucli  divided 
as  to  whether  any  such  deterioration  occurred  or 
not,  and  this  divergence  of  opinion  was  also 
apparent  in  the  letters  read  to  the  Committee  on 
the  11th  inst.  One  writer,  I  think,  even  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  because  varieties  of  Vines,  such  as 
Black  Hamburgh,  or  varieties  of  Bananas,  ic, 
never  vary  or  deteriorate  from  year  to  year, 
therefore  no  deterioration  could  take  place  in 
other  plants,  such  as  Potatos.  Another  expressed 
the  opinion  that  because  certain  varieties  of 
Potatos,  such  as  the  Ashleaf,  may  be  as  good  now 
as  when  first  introduced,  this  in  itself  proved 
that  the  same  was  true  of  all  other  Potatos. 

It  was  even  suggested  that  one  reason  why  the 
deterioration  of  Potatos  was  £o  much  spoken  of 
was  in  order  to  create  a  demand  for  newly-intro- 
duoed  varieties  at  much  higher  prices  than  the 
older  sorts,  which,  according  to  the  writer  (or 
speaker),  would  have  been  as  good  now  as  they 
were  at  first  if  they  had  received  the  same  careful 
and  liberal  treatment  always  accorded  to  high- 
priced  novelties.  It  is  not  conceivable  tliat  any 
merchant  whose  reputation  depended  upon  the 
introduction  of  Potatos  of  sterling  merit  would 
discard  a  sort  which  continued  to  maintain  its 
original  quality  and  productiveness  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  many  seedlings  do  certainly  deteriorate 
rapidly.  There  are,  however,  noteworthy  excep- 
tions. The  Ashleaf  is  certainly  one  that  has 
"come  to  stay," and  the  *' Early  Kose"  is  perhaps 
more  widely  grown  in  Europe  now  than  at  any 
period  of  its  existence,  "  Magnum  Bonum  "  has 
also  a  record  almost  unequalled,  and  under  certain 
aliases  may  have  continued  longer  in  general 
cultivation  than  has  been  supposed.  The  old 
"  Kedskin  Flourball  "  is  another  notable  case  of 
long-continued  productiveness  ;  the  "Maincrop" 
Potato,  a  beautifully  formed  white  kidney,  raised 
by  Mr.  James  Clark,  of  Christohurch,  Hants,  about 
thirty  years  ago,  still  is  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able Potatos  grown  in  the  east  of  Scotland  for  the 
London  market.  The  "Maincrop"  does  not 
yield,  and  never  has  yielded,  so  heavily  as  some 
varieties,  but  the  quality  is  uniformly  good.  The 
"  Langworthy "  very  closely  resembles  "Main- 
crop  "  in  these  and  other  characteristics.  Sutton's 
Early  Eegent  and  Sutton's  Ringleader,  both 
raised  by  Mr,  liobert  Fenu,  have  been  widely 
grown  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  show 
little,  if  any,  signs  of  deterioration.  Sutton's 
Discovery  so  far  has  not  shown  anj-  sign  of  dete- 
rioration, no  single  case  of  a  diseased  tuber 
having  yet  been  recorded,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
in  England. 

I  have  nevertheless  no  hesitation  whatever  in 
affirming  that  all  who  have  had  much  experience 


in  raising  and  introducing  seedling  Potatos  know 
perfectly  well  that  it  is  not  a  question  whether 
Potatos  do  or  do  not  deteriorate ;  the  great 
question  in  introducing  a  seedling  Potato  is 
whether  it  possesses  such  a  constitutional  vigour 
as  will  enable  it  to  maintain  its  productiveness 
and  "  quality  "  for  a  reasonable  number  of  years. 
A  Potato  seed-berry  may  contain  from  two  to 
three  hvmdred  fertile  seeds,  and  no  two  of  these 
are  likely  to  produce  plants  exactly  identical. 
As  great  variation  will  be  seen  in  the  shape  of 
the  tubers,  the  colour  of  the  skin,  the  depth  of 
the  eyes,  the  colour  of  the  flesh,  the  colour,  form, 
character,  and  height  of  the  foliage  ;  the  time  of 
maturity,  whether  medium,  early,  or  late  ;  and 
the  degree  of  productiveness.  It  is  equally  true 
that  a  similar  variation  exists  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  several  seedlings  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain their  original  productiveness  and  quality, 
Seedlinpf  Potatos  are  not  as  a  rule  put  into  com- 
merce until  the  fifth  or  sixth  year ;  and  it  often 
happens  that  those  which  show  the  greatest 
promise  in  their  sedond  or  third  year  have  been 
entirely  surpassed  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  by 
seedlings  which  gave  little  or  no  promise  in  the 
first,  second,  or  third  year.  I  remember  the  case 
of  three  or  four  out  of  a  large  batch  of  seedlings 
which  gave  extraordinary  promise,  and  these 
were  groivn  on  to  produce  stock,  but  by  the  sixth 
year  they  had  manifested  such  marked  signs  of 
deterioration  that  they  were  not  put  into  com- 
merce at  all ;  whereas  others  which  showed  little 
or  no  promise  at  the  beginning  became  very 
popular  varieties. 

Then  as  regards  disease,  many  seedlings  are 
very  often  quite  free  for  four  or  five  years,  and  in 
the  sixth  or  seventh  year  succumb  to  attack.  If 
all  this  be  true  of  seedling  Potatos  before  they 
are  distributed,  it  naturally  follows  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  the  same  tendency  to  deteriorate 
will  be  seen  during  the  succeeding  years  the 
introduction  into  commerce.  Those  who  have 
facilities  for  raising  and  testing  simultaneously 
several  hundreds  of  seedlings  can,  nevertheless, 
form  a  fairly  accurate  opinion  by  the  fifth,  sixth, 
or  seventh  year  as  to  which  out  of  so  many 
seedlings  is  most  likely  to  maintain  its  original 
vigour  for  a  period  sufficiently  long.  Where  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  seedlings  are 
raised  year  by  year,  it  must,  in  a  great  measure 
be  guess-work  as  to  what  the  future  has  in  store 
for  the  seedlings.  Undoubtedly  pedigree  in 
crossing  is  of  great  value,  but  even  when  the 
Potatos  raised  are  the  result  of  distinct  cross- 
fertilization,  very  few  of  the  seedlings  wiU 
exhibit  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  either 
parent,  although  the  qualities  of  both  may  b&, 
combined  in  many  of  the  seedlings.  I  am,  of 
course,  only  speaking  of  Potato  crosses  and 
Potato  seedlings. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  "natural  seedling,"  i.e.,  a 
Potato  raised  from  the  seed-berry  of  a  plant 
without  cross-fertilization,  will  often  bear  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  its  parent,  in  some  cases  so 
close  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable,  but  the 
experience  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  woidd 
certainly  lead  me  to  say  that  such  "natural 
seedlings  "  are  far  more  likely  to  deteriorate  than 
those  obtained  by  cross-fertilization. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  secure  exactly  the  parentage  which 
Pot.ato-raisers  often  desire,  in  the  first  place 
because  many  Potatos  produce  few,  if  any, 
flowers,  and  some  others  which  do  flower  produce 
little  or  no  pollen,  and  also  where  pollen  is 
produced  it  may  not  be  available  exactly  at  the 
right  moment.  But  for  these  difficulties  the 
judicious  selection  of  parents  might  have  a  still 
greater  effect  upon  the  seedling  Potatos  intro- 
duced into  commerce. 

A  great  deal  has  beeu  said  and  written  as  to 
the  necessity  of  rigorous  selection  in  order  to 
prevent  or  postpone  deterioration.    Mr.  Burbidge, 
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on  page  238  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  quotes 
(but  Ibelieve  inaccurately)  Professor  Hugo  deVries 
in  support  of  selection  as  a  means  of  both  im- 
proving any  variety  of  Potato  and  of  preventing 
its  deterioration. 

Professor  De  Vries,  whose  experimental  "work 
will  be  closely  followed  by  horticulturists,  even 
though  they  may  be  unable  to  adopt  the 
"  Mutation  theory "  for  the  origin  of  species, 
very  truly  shows  that  any  crop  of  corn  or  roots 
consists  of  individuals  of  varying  vitality  and 
productiveness,  and  that  this  makes  selection 
possible  and  desirable.  I  cannot  think  that 
Professor  De  Vries  would  for  a  moment  include 
Potatos  as  roots  in  this  connection,  and  without 
a  precise  reference  to  De  Vries'  work,  I  cannot 


"  consists  of  individuals  of  varying  vitality  and 
productiveness."  It  is  here  alone  that  selection 
can  be  and  is  ust  fully  employed  by  Potato 
raisers,  and  during  the  following  years  when  the 
"individuals"  in  groups,  propagated  directly 
from  the  original  seedling  plant,  are  grown  side 
by  side  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  least 
promising  and  retaining  only  those  which  are 
superior  to  others.  Any  selection  after  the  first 
year  is  of  course  applied,  not  to  single  tubers  nor 
to  single  plants,  but  to  the  several  groups  of 
plants  representing  each  original  seedling. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  selection  of  small 
tubers  for  planting  leads  prematurely  to  deterio- 
ration, but  provided  each  tuber  be  fully  matured, 
the  size  of  the  "  set "  planted  does  not  greatly 


been  fully  shown.  It  is  thought  by  many  that 
the  moister  and  cooler  soils  of  Scotland  prolong 
the  period  of  growth,  and  thus  prevent  premature 
ripening  of  the  tubers.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
note  that  even  in  Forres,  N.B.,  Mr.  Fraser 
obtains  the  best  results  by  getting  his  change  of 
seed  from  a  higher,  colder,  and  later  district,  and 
that  the  worst  results  are  from  the  dryer  and 
warmer  soils. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  first 
two  or  three  years  of  a  seedling's  existence  there 
often  are  very  many  more  fibrous  rootlets  'pro- 
duced than  in  subsequent  years,  and  this'natu- 
rally  may  account  for  greater  vigour  and^robust- 
ness.  In  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  year  these 
fibrous  rootlets  often  decrease  in  number,  but  a 
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verify  the  quotation.  Though  the  several  plants 
in  a  corn  or  root  crop  are  all  separate  individuals, 
as  De  Vries  says,  it  is  entirely  otherwise  with 
Potatos.  In  the  case  of  Potatos,  we  all  know 
that,  if  the  crop  is  not  mixed,  only  one  "  indi- 
vidual "  is  represented  in  a  crop,  even  if  the  field 
should  be  50  or  100  acres  in  extent.  Each  plant 
is  hut  a  portion,  in  a  semi-dormant  state,  of  the 
plant  which  flourished  in  the  previous  season, 
and  no  selection  in  the  world  can  make  the  plants 
of  one  year  vary  or  differ  from  those  of  the 
previous  year,  of  which  they  are  integral  parts. 
This  can  be  proved  by  anyone  who  can  devote  the 
necessary  time  and  ground  to  careful  experi- 
ments, but  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  common 
prejudice  against  this  very  obvious  fact. 

Had  Professor  De  Vries  been  speaking  of  the 
selection  of  Potatos  he  would  of  course  have 
referred  us,  not  to  a  crop  of  any  one  variety, 
each  plant  the  same  as  the  other,  but  to  the 
*' nursery  bed  "  where  the  seedling  plants  were 
first  raised  from  seed.  It  is  here,  and  here  alone, 
that   we   can   say  truly  that  a  crop  of  Potatos 
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affect  the  crop,  although  the  result  of  long-con- 
tinued experiments  points  to  medium  -  sized 
"sets,"  uncut,  as  giving  the  best  return. 

The  fact  that  some  varieties  produce  seed  very 
readily  and  others  do  not,  has  been  referred  to  as 
a  possible  explananion  of  deterioration;  but  the 
"Ashleaf"  is  one  which  produces  seed-berries 
quite  as  freely  as  any  other  variety,  and  it  is  the 
leading  example  of  a  Potato  which  shows  little  or 
no  deterioration. 

The  method  of  storing  "seed  Potatos"  during 
the  winter  certainly  has  great  influence  on  the 
succeeding  crop.  "  Sets  "  which  are  allowed  to 
shrivel  and  exhaust  themselves  by  throwing  out 
long  sprouts,  which  are  rubbed  off  before  planting, 
are  naturally  greatly  inferior  to  those  which  have 
been  well  kept  from  the  time  of  raising  the  crop 
in  the  previous  autumn. 

Deterioration  can  certainly  be  postponed  by  a 
frequent  change  of  seed  from  another  district,  and 
experience  points  to  Scotland  as  the  source  from 
which  such  a  change  of  seed  is  likely  to  give  the 
best  result.     The  reason  why  this  is  so  has  not 


Potato  which  retains  such  a  habit  of  growth  may 
also  conceivably  be  less  liable  to  degeneration. 

It  is  sometimes  considered  that  Potatos  improve 
in  quality  after  they  have  been  put  into  commerce, 
and  there  are  instances  which  seem  to  prove  this 
to  be  the  case.  It  may  consequently  be  true  that 
vigour  of  growth  and  "quality,"  or  flavour,  are 
rarely  found  united  in  one  variety — in  other 
words,  that  improvement  in  "  quality  "  has  been 
accompanied  by  loss  of  productiveness. 

Certainly  it  is  the  case  that  the  one  thing 
market  dealers  are  now  demanding  more  than 
anything  else  is  "  quality  "  and  flavour,  and  no 
one  can  well  dispute  the  fact  that  few,  if  any,  of 
the  Potatos  in  commerce  to-day  cither  I'qual  or 
surpass  in  flavour  the  old  Dunbar  Kogent.  If 
this  be  so,  nothing  but  deterioration  or  degenera- 
tion can  possibly  account  for  the  total  disappear- 
ance of  this  Potato  from  commerce  at  the  present 
day. 

In  my  opinion  the  best  safeguard  against  pre- 
mature degeneration  will  bo  found  in  the  exercise 
by  raisers  of  greater  caution  in  the  introduction 
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of  new  yatietles  ;  by  growing  a  larger  number  of 
seedlings  side  by  side  nnder  precisely  similar 
conditions,  and  by  subjecting  them  to  a  far  more 
critical  comparison  with  the  best  varieties  already 
in  commerce,  so  that  only  those  which  show  very 
marked  suj^eriority  and  constitutional  vigour 
oiay  be  chosen  for  introducing  to  the  public. 
Arthur  W.  Sutton.  (Letter  to  Br.  Masters,  read  to 
the  Scientijic  Committee  on  Jpril  25.) 


THE    PITCHERS  OF   NEPENTHES. 

(Concluded  Jroiu  p.  •2i2.) 
The  collar  of  the  pitcher  of  N.  Veitchii  fully 
deserves  the  name.  It  is  of  the  turned-down 
type,  broad  and  frilled,  and  brilliantly  coloured. 
Its  interior  margin  is  like  a  comb  with  very  sharp 
teeth,  and  the  deeply-stated  glands  are  in  this 
species  between  the  teeth,  instead  of  in  the  teeth, 
as  in  N.  echinostoma.  The  pore-openings  of  the 
■excretory  ducts  are  so  large  as  to  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  lid  is  relatively  small,  and 
furnished  with  thousands  of  honey-glands,  about 
T^Vth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  few  large 
ones  at  the  point  opposite  the  hinge,  oblong  or 
ovoid  in  shape,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  ,'.;th 
■of  an  inch  long.  The  wings  are  highly  developed 
and  elegantly  fringed.  With  the  exception  of  a 
very  narrow  zone  immediately  nnder  the  collar, 
•the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  pitcher  is  covered 
with  digestive  glands,  which  are  only  partially 
■over-arched.  I  estimate  that  there  are  upwards 
■of  half  a  million  glands  in  a  medium-size  pitcher 
■of  this  species. 

N.  Nortliiana  is  one  of  the  handsomest  species 
•of  the  genus,  and  our  slide  was  prepared  from  the 
late  Miss  North's  original  drawing  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle.  The  pitchers  were 
upwards  of  a  foot  in  length,  and  green  spotted 
with  purple.  The  mouth  is  very  oblique,  with  a 
•collar  similar  to  that  of  N.  Veitchii,  and  the  lid  is 
■remarkable  in  having  two  prominent  ribs  with  a 
■central  band  of  honey-glands  from  base  to  apex. 

The  pitcher  of  N.  hicalcarata  has,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  spur  outside  by  the  hinge  of  the 
deeply  cordate  lid,  two  other  strong,  curved 
spurs  under  the  lid,  projecting  from  the  top  of 
■the  long  neck  forward  over  the  mouth  of  the 
■pitcher.  These  so-called  spurs  are  strong,  sharp 
spines,  and  so  placed  that  they  would  prevent  the 
•egress  but  not  the  ingress  of  small  birds  or  mice. 
The  frilling  of  the  collar  is  very  fine,  and  the 
interior  surface  of  Ihe  pitcher  is  wholly  glan- 
dular, the  glands  being  the  smallest  I  have 
•examined,  numbering  from  15,C00  to  20,000  to 
the  square  inch,  as  deduced  from  numerous  care- 
ful computations.  This  species  is  also  remark- 
■able  for  the  peritheeioid  glands,  a  tenth  of  an 
inch  or  more  in  diameter,  on  the  thickened 
tendril,  near  the  base  of  the  pitcher. 

N.  cetehica  differs  from  all  the  others  I  have 
examined  in  having  a  horn-like  appendage  pro- 
jecting from  a  notch  in  the  lid  on  the  distal  side, 
or  that  farthest  from  the  hinge.  There  is  also  a 
remarkable  development  of  a  knee-like  intrusion 
■on  the  under  side  of  the  lid. 

Both  Mr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin,  and  Mr.  Tivey, 
grower  for  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  inform 
me  that  the  pitchers  of  the  two  sexes  often  differ, 
the  female  being  the  more  attractive.  N.  Burkei 
is  an  instance ;  N.  Burkei  excellens  being  the 
female.  N.  Curtisii  and  N,  C.  superba  bear  the 
same  relations  to  each  other.  The  tendril  of  the 
female  is  no  longer  than  the  pitcher,  whereas  it 
is  at  least  twice  the  length  in  the  male.  Mr. 
Farmar  tells  me  he  has  noticed  this  in  other 
species.  Another  peculiarity  in  N.  Burkei  is  the 
reversed  position  of  the  pitcher  in  relation  to  the 
tendril  in  both  sexes. 

A'.  ampuUaria  is  remarkable  for  the  smallness 
of  its  lid,  which  is  turned  back,  away  from  the 
mouth  of  the  pitcher,  and  has  no  honey-glands  on 
its  under  surface ;  but  there  are  stomates,  which 
is,  I  believe,  quite  exceptional. 


N.  Siinwardtiana  is  distinguished  by  having 
two  eye-like  spots  near  the  top  on  the  inside  of 
the  pitcher.  This  species  has  perhaps  the 
narrowest  collar  of  any,  and  the  transverse 
rings  or  plaits  are  exceedingly  thin.  The 
contrast  in  the  colour  of  the  smooth  and 
glandular  zones  is  very  striking.  I  have  not 
investigated  the  nature  or  cause  of  the  spots,  but 
they  appear  to  be  constant. 

N.  Khasiana  has  an  exceedingly  neat,  narrow 
collar,  with  very  numerous narrowtransverse rings. 
On  the  underside  the  lid  is  uniformly  covered 
with  honey-glands.  But  it  is  the  conductive  zone 
of  the  interior  of  this  pitcher  which  is  specially 
attractive.  It  occupies  nearly  two- thirds  of  the 
space,  and  is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  contrasting 
well  with  the  yellow  glandular  zone,  in  which  the 
glands  appear  as  dark  dots,  distant  from  each 
other  from  one  to  three  of  their  own  diameters. 
The  dark  appearance  is  due  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  glands  themselves  being  visible.  A  dried 
specimen  shows  well  the  colouring  of  the  interior 
of  the  pitcher.  This  species  is  of  historical 
interest,  from  having  been  the  second  cultivated 
in  this  country,  and  the  first  figured  from  a 
cultivated  plant.  It  was  first  represented  in 
Loddiges'  Botanical  Cabinet,  vol.  xi.  (1825), 
t.  1017.  From  the  first  it  was  cultivated  under 
the  name  of  N.  distillatoria,  and  the  name  still 
lingers  in  gardens  for  this  species  ;  so  diifioiilt  is 
it  to  get  rid  of  a  name  under  which  a  plant  is 
first  introduced  into  gardens. 

In  all  the  varioiis  structures,  the  arrangements 
are  such  as  to  facilitate  the  ingress  and  to  hinder 
theegress  of  such  insects  and  other  creatures  as  are 
tempted  within  the  reach  of  the  various  influences. 
I  may  add  that  plants  in  captivity,  otherwise  in 
cultivation,  are  often  very  active  in  the  capture 
and  consumption  of  insects,  though  it  is  not 
necessary  for  their  existence.  But  a  certain  wily 
kind  of  ant  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  liquid 
from  the  pitcher  of  N.  hicalcarata  without  risk, 
by  boring  a  hole  in  the  tendril  near  the  base  of 
the  pitcher,  when  the  liquid  oozes  out  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ingenious  creature.  Mr.  Burbidge, 
Curator  of  the  Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden, 
Dublin,  discovered  this  trick  during  his  travels  in 
Borneo.  The  tendril  at  this  point  is  abnormally 
thickened,  and  the  same  thickening  takes  place  in 
the  cultivated  plant,  although  it  is  not  peif orated. 
In  relation  to  the  carnivorous  nature  of 
Nepenthes,  certain  species  seem  to  be  more 
attractive  to  insects  than  others,  or  perhaps  the 
fact  of  their  entrapping  more  insects  may  be 
accidental  and  due  to  their  position.  1  am 
speaking  of  plants  under  cultivation.  In  some 
pitchers  I  found  only  ants  ;  in  others,  various 
beetles  and  cockroaches  and  ants  intermixed.  A 
plant  of  N.  bicalcarata  in  a  pot  partly  immersed  in 
the  water  of  the  tank  in  the  Victoria- house,  had  its 
pitchers  half  filled  with  insects,  chiefly  beetles  in 
various  stages  of  decomposition.  Professor 
Macfarlane  mentions  that  a  pitcher  of  N. 
Hookeri  under  observation  caught  seventy-three 
cockroaches  within  a  fortnight,  having  been 
emptied  three  times  during  that  period.  A 
valuable  plant,  indeed,  in  a  house  infested  with 
those  destructive  insects. 

Those  desirous  of  knowing  more  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  pitchers  of  Nepenthes  and  the  process  of 
digestion  that  goes  on  in  them,  should  consult 
the  writings  of  Prof.  Macfarlane  and  of  Dr.  Vines, 
in  the  third,  seventh,  and  eleventh  volumes  of 
the  Annals  of  Botayiy.  The  geographical  distri- 
bution, floral  structure,  and  relationships  of 
Nepenthes  are  dealt  with  in  the  seventh  voliune 
of  the  publication  named.  A  more  popular  and 
comprehensive  illustrated  account  of  the  genus, 
by  Mr.  Harry  Veitch,  appeared  in  the  twenty- 
first  volume  of  the  new  series  of  the  Journal  o/ 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1S97.  The 
literature  of  the  subject  in  other  languages  is 
voliuninous.  A  large  proportion  of  the  most  note- 
worthy species,  varieties,  and  hybrids  have  been 
figured  and  described  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  the  first  being  N.  Icevis, 
Lindl.,  1848,  p.  655.   W.  B.  Hemsley. 


MANURE-WATER  AND   PEACH- 
TEEES. 

To  my  mind  the  reasons  given  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Sluir  and  your  old  correspondent,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Ward,  do  not  carry  conviction  as  regards  the 
need  of  stone-fruits  for  so  much  manuring  as 
these  cultivators  recommended  in  the  issue  for 
April  1.  In  loamy,  naturally  fertile  soils,  and  in 
well-made  borders  consisting  of  turfy  loam,  even 
when  the  staple  is  light,  sandy,  and  shallow,  if 
the  borders  are  dressed  annually  with  light,  well- 
rotted  stable-manure,  but  little  more  is  required 
than  to  afford  plain  water  several  times  during 
periods  of  drought  in  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September ;  and  we  sometimes 
experience  wet  summers  when  even  these  appli- 
cations are  better  withheld.  I  have  in  my  mind 
only  open-air  culture,  for  under  glass  the  condi- 
tions are  very  diiierent,  and  heavy  applications  of 
water  more  frequently  afforded  may  be  called  for 
to  assist  the  growth  of  shoots  and  give  greater 
size  to  the  fruit  if  the  crop  be  an  abundant  one. 

I  hold  that  if  fruits  be  of  the  normal  size  for 
the  variety,  there  is  a  great  loss  of  flavour  if  the 
size  is  increased  to  any  gi-eat  degree,  and  this  is 
scarcely  ever  desirable  when  the  fruit  is  for  home 
consumption,  fine,  full  flavour  being  considered 
by  good  judges  preferable  to  mere  size.  That  a 
Peach  border  should  be  maintained  in  an  uni- 
formly moist  condition  by  artificial  watering  from 
March  to  the  middle  of  the  month  of  September 
is  an  axiom  with  most  intelligent  gardeners,  and 
they  endeavour  to  carry  it  as  far  as  their  means 
will  allow.  I  have  had  to  do  with  the  Peach, 
Apricot,  Plum,  Pear  and  other  fruits  for  many 
years  on  a  variety  of  soils  and  in  different  parts 
of  England,  and  have  rarely  known  much  need  for 
the  application  of  water,  the  natural  rain  and 
snowfall  being  aU-su£Beient  in  the  majority  of 
years,  a  thin  mulch  of  half-decayed  litter  applied 
after  June  was  out  meeting  all  needs. 

If  a  Peach-tree  is  lightly  cropped,  as  will  some- 
times occur  from  loss  of  bloom  by  frost,  from 
removal,  transplantation,  or  over-severe  root- 
pruning,  and  the  prospect  of  a  sufficiently  vigor- 
ous growth  of  shoots  appears  good,  applications 
of  manure  -  water  in  the  summer  months  are 
more  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good  by  unduly 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  year's  shoots  and 
hindering  their  maturing.  Better  thin  well- 
ripened  shoots  than  willowy  gross  ones  that  never 
ripen  except  at  their  baaes.  Trees  which  bear 
well  every  year  may  need  a  little  more  assistance 
than  the  soil  can  supply  and  I  have  indicated,  but 
no  more  should  be  afforded  than  will  bring  the 
fruits  to  perfection  and  furnish  fruitful  wood. 

Climate  and  local  conditions  as  regards  rainfall 
are  matters  every  gardener  must  take  note  of,  or 
he  will  have  to  record  more  failures  than  successes 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  Peach,  Nectarine,  and 
Apricot.  Of  much  importance  are  the  rainfall,' 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  width  of  the  border,  its  con- 
dition as  regards  drainage,  and  the  depth  of  the 
roots  below  the  surface.  A  good  many  years  ago 
the  writer  took  charge  of  a  large  garden  in  a 
southern  maritime  county.  The  rainfall  (local) 
was  heavy,  and  during  the  summer  months  sea- 
fogs  would  fill  the  valley  in  which  the  garden  was 
situated  for  a  week  or  longer  at  a  time,  and 
under  these  conditions  no  artificial  applications 
of  water  were  ever  necessary.  Splendid  Peach 
and  Nectarine-trees  covered  two  south  walls,  the 
gross  shoots  well  trained,  and  foliage  as  healthy 
as  could  be  desired.  The  owner  informed  me 
despondingly  that  these  fine  trees  seldom  carried 
a  fruit.  Gardeners  at  that  time  were  just 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  root-pruning  of  fruit-trees,  but  the  gar- 
dener I  superseded  either  knew  nothing  of  this, 
or  he  had  not  put  it  into  practice,  and  contented- 
himself  by  trying  to  check  the  exuberance  of 
growth  by  hard  pruning.  I  could  at  once  per- 
ceive the  trees  could  be  restored  to  fruitfulness 
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by  lifting  and  replanting  them  in  a  wider  border, 
keeping  the  roots  near  the  surface,  and  preventing 
them  entering  the  cropped  ground  in  the  area 
beyond  the  tree-border.  Replanting  was  carried 
out  during  the  same  year,  and  two  years  later 
the  trees  bore  more  fruits  than  could  be  consumed 
by  the  family. 

lustead  of  following  the  advice  of  your  two 
correspondents,  if  gardeners  with  overflowing 
njanure-water  tanks  would  apply  their  contents 
to  gross-feeding  vegetables — as  Celery,  Asparagus, 
Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  and  the  like,  to  aged 
Pear  and  Apple-trees,  especially  to  such  as  may 
be  growing  in  grassed  orchards  and  worn-out 
lawns— much  good  might  be  done.  It  will  be 
found  that  good  results  follow  the  severe  thinning 
of  all  kinds  of  stone  fruits  on  walls  and  bush 
trees  when  the  set  has  been  more  abundant  than 
usual,  and  applying  manure- water  only  to  palpably 
infertile,  thin,  or  gravelly  soils.  F.  Moore. 


NEW    OR   NOTEWORTHY   PLANTS. 


A  L  P I  N  EGA  R  D  E  N. 

ANEMONE  HEPATICA  "TOKCH." 
The  variety  of  Anemone  Hepatica  known  as 
"  Torch "  is  the  best  of  the  Hepaticas,  being 
brighter  even  than  that  fine  crimson  or  rather 
almost  magenta  form  of  Anemone  Hepatica  called 
splendens,  while  the  flowers  are  considerably 
larger  in  size.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  James 
Allen,  of  Shepton  Mallet.  The  flowers  are  as 
large  as  those  of  the  different  forms  of  Anemone 
(Hepatica)  angulosa,  and  look  exceedingly  bright 
in  the  garden  in  March  and  April. 

Veronica  filifolia. 
Numerous  as  are  the  dwarf  and  other  Speed- 
wells in  our  gardens  at  the  present  time,  the 
little  Veronica  filifolia  should  be  grown  where 
possible,  as  it  is  not  only  very  distinct,  but  also 
very  beautiful  indeed  to  those  who  can  appreciate 
modest  alpine  flowers.  It  is  still  far  from  plenti- 
ful, and  is  a  plant  which  I  lost  about  two  years 
ago  through  some  want  of  care ;  but  from  my 
experience  of  it  for  three  years  I  believe  it  to  be 
quite  hardy,  and  I  attribute  its  loss  to  the  want 
of  a  top-dressing  one  spring  remaining  un- 
supplied.  I  have  not  seen  it  mentioned  in  British 
catalogues,  but  I  observe  that  seeds  are  now 
being  offered  by  Messrs.  Thompson  i  Morgan, 
of  Ip3wich.  It  came  to  me  from  France,  and  I 
considered  it  one  of  my  prettiest  alpine  flowers. 
Its  character  is  well  indicated  by  the  specific 
name  of  filifolia,  as  the  foliage  is  extremely 
narrow  and  linear.  The  flowers  are  white  with 
little  markings  of  blue,  and  the  whole  effect 
of  the  plant  is  delightful  in  the  extreme.  The 
plants  grow  only  about  0  inches  high,  and  have 
a  trailing  habit.  I  grew  my  plant  on  a  terraced 
rockwork  with  an  exposure  almost  north-east, 
and  well  shaded  from  the  sun  except  when  it  was 
about  the  meridian.  The  soil  was  sandy  peat, 
and  the  plant  was  watered  in  dry  weather.  Until 
I  lost  the  plant  it  seemed  to  thrive  well  under 
such  conditions,  and  I  look  forward  to  growing  it 
again. 

Pdlmonaria  aeveenensis  alba. 

This  is  a  pretty  little  early-flowering  Lung- 
wort which  has  not  yet  been  generally  seen  by 
cultivators.  It  never  reaches  more  than  from 
4  to  6  inches  in  height  here,  and  has  rather  dull, 
green  leaves,  and  bears  a  number  of  neat  white 
flowers.  The  plant  appears  to  thrive  perfectly 
well  in  shade,  and  it  is  not  fastidious  as  to  soil. 
The  Auvergne  Lungwort  was,  I  believe,  intro- 
duced some  years  ago  by  Messrs.  James  Back- 
hous3  &  Sons,  of  York,  but  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  other  nurserymen.  I  have  had  it  in  my 
garden  for  four  or  five  years,  and  find  it  perfectly 
hardy.  Though  not  among  the  choicest  spring 
flowers,  it  is  a  little  plant  which  ought  to  meet 
with  eome  recognition.  8.  Arnott,  Carsethorn-hy- 
Dum fries,  N.B 


CYRTANTHUS  IN^QUALIS,  n.  sj).* 
In  January,  1904,  there  flowered  in  the 
nm-series  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son  at 
Barnet  a  Cyrtanthus,  three  bulbs  of  which  had 
been  collected  by  the  Messrs.  Cutbiish's  sister 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Georgetown,  Cape 
Colony.  More  than  one  expert  in  Amaryllideie 
mistook  it  for  Cyrtanthus  angustifolius  grandi- 
florus  (Baker),  but  on  the  inflorescence  being 
submitted  to  me  I  at  once  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
new  species,  its  chief  distinguishing  features 
being  the  more  or  less  erect  habit  of  the  flowers, 
the  larger  perianth-segments,  and  especially  the 


Fio.  no. 

(1)  INFLOREeCKNCE,  LEAF,  AND  SINGLE  FLOWER  OF  CTBTANTHrs 

IS.tiiUALIS,  A  NEW  SPECIES  ;  tOLOUE  OF  FLOWKRS  COEAL- 
BED. 

(2)  INFLOnESCENCE    AND     LEAF   OF   L\    ANGUSTIFOLIUS    ORANDI- 
FLORUS  ;   COLOUR    OF    FLOWEKS   SCAELET-EED. 

{Drawn  jrwn  livwg  specimens  by  Alice  L,   O'Brien,  and 
mucli  reduced.) 

peculiar  manner  in  which  the  upper  three 
associate  and  form  a  pent-house  over  the  stigma 
and  anthers,  which  are  not  protruded,  as  in  most 
members  of  the  Monella  section  of  Cyrtanthus. 
I  sent  a  drawing  of  the  inflorescence  to  a  friend 
in  S.  Africa,  who  fell  into  the  same  error  as  others 
had  done,  and  taking  it  for  C.  angustifolius  grandi- 
florus,  sent    to    the   Tulbagh    district    of    Cape 

*  (  l/rtmtihui  i)t:v<inaUs,  n.  sp.— Bulb  globose,  1 J  iach  in 
diameter,  prolouged  into  a  neck  1  inch  in  lengtli. 
Leaves  i'-3  contemporary  with  the  flowers,  i  foot  or 
more  in  lengtli,  linear,  narrowest  at  the  base,  where  they 
are  almost  triangular,  keeled  on  the  under  side,  chan- 
nelled above,  green  tin^'Cd  with  purple  at  the  base. 
Peduncle  erect,  1  foot  hi;:h,  cylindrical,  slightly  com- 
pressed, hollow,  green  tinged  with  purple.  Spathe- 
valves  four,  two  large  and  two  small,  lanceolate. 
Flowers  four  in  an  umbel  (in  the  specimen  seen),  more 
or  less  erect,  curved  ;  pedicels  ;  to  \  inch  ;  ovary  ovoid. 
Perianth  J.'  to  3  inches  long,  tubular  in  the  liasal  half, 
the  other  half  having  free  segments,  the  lower  one  de- 
curvod,  the  lateral  two  spreading,  the  upper  three  in- 
clined forward  over  the  style,  that  peculiar  character 
being  very  pl'onounccd  when  the  llowers  arc  mature. 
Stamens  biseriate,  three  of  them  reaching  nearly  to  the 
tips  of  the  segments.  Stylo  tiliform.  stigma  tricuspi- 
date,  not  protruded.  Colour  of  the  lloiver  bright  coral- 
red.  Jmites  O'Brien. 


Colony,  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  in  which  the 
specimen  in  question  had  been  collected,  and 
obtained  for  me  a  few  bulbs  of  C.  angustifolius 
grandiflorus  (Baker)— the  first  to  arrive  in  Eng- 
land, I  believe.  My  daughter  had  previously  made 
a  drawing  of  Cyrtanthus  incequalis  (fig.  110  [1]  ), 
and  we  were  enabled  to  include  one  of  the  true  C. 
angustifolius  grandiflorus  (fig.  110  [2]).  Refer- 
ence to  the  illustration  shows  many  differences. 
C.  angustifolius  grandiflorus,  which  is  a  very  fine 
plant,  is  the  largest  form  of  C.  angustifolius.  The 
mature  bulbs  are  as  large  as  those  of  Vallota 
purpurea,  and  the  leaves  in  the  early  stage  often 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  across.  When  in  flower 
the  inflorescence  is  about  a  foot  in  height,  and 
the  leaves  about  the  same,  but  when  seeding  the 
peduncle  elongates,  and  the  leaves  also.  Flowers 
scarlet-red. 

Examination  of  the  illustration  of  Cyrtanthus 
ina-qualis  (fig.  110  [1]  )  will  show  on  comparison 
that  there  is  very  little  resemblance  to  C.  angustifo- 
lius var.  grandiflorus  ;  it  differs  at  all  points  from 
the  bulb  to  the  flower.  Indeed,  it  is  in  no  danger 
of  being  confounded  with  any  other  species.  The 
regrettable  point  is  that  the  exact  spot  where  it 
was  collected  cannot  be  ascertained.  Perhaps 
some  reader  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  in  Cape 
Colony  may  be  able  to  give  further  information 
on  the  subject.  J.  O'Brien. 


KEW   NOTES. 

Hechtia  akoentea,  Bakek. — This  is  by  far 
the  most  handsome  species  in  a  rather  small 
o-enus  belonging  to  the  order  Bromeliacea?.  It 
is  extremely  rare  in  cultivation,  the  Kew  plant 
being  probably  the  only  one  in  this  country.  It 
has  been  grown  in  the  Succulent-house  (No.  5) 
for  nearly  forty  years,  flrst  flowering  in  1870, 
again  in  1895,  and  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years  it  is 
once  more  in  flower,  carrying  two  inflorescences, 
the  strongest  of  which  is  4  feet  G  inches  in 
height.  This  plant  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  conspicuous  of  the  many  rarities  contained 
in  this  house.  It  has  about  150  leaves,  forming 
a  large  dense  rosette.  They  vary  in  length  from 
2  to  3  feet,  and  are  1  h  inch  broad  at  the  base, 
gradually  tapering  to  a  long  slender  point.  In 
texture  they  are  very  fleshy  and  rigid,  with  large 
curved  horny  prickles  on  the  margins.  Both 
surfaces  of  the  leaves  are  a  beautiful  silvery 
colour.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  being 
developed  in  dense  sub-globose  heads  towards 
the  top  of  the  peduncle.  There  are  about  two 
dozen  heads  on  each  inflorescence.  The  species 
was  figured  in  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  74(j0. 

Anskllia  afkicana,  Lindl. 
The  genus  Ansellia  is  little  favoured  by  Orchid 
cultivators  generally,  yet  the  plants  may  be 
easily  grown.  They  generally  flower  freely,  and 
when  not  in  bloom  are  good  "  fm-nishing  "  plants, 
and  may  be  grown  into  fine  specimens.  These 
characteristics  are  well  marked  in  the  species  A. 
africana,  now  flowering  in  the  warm  Orchid-house. 
The  plant  has  stout,  upright,  Dendrobium-like 
growths  3  to  4  feet  in  height,  each  growth  having 
generally  about  a  dozen  leathery  arching  leaves 
1  foot  to  IS  inches  in  length,  and  1  to  1 J  inch 
broad,  the  inflorescence  being  a  large  branched  ter- 
minal spike.  The  specimen  has  six  of  these  in- 
florescences, the  largestof  which  is  composed  of  ten 
spikelets  with  a  total  of  130  flowers,  each  having 
a  diameter  of  2  inches;  the  flowers  remain  fresh 
for  about  six  weeks.  The  oblong  sepals  and 
petals  are  light  yellow  in  colour,  and  heavily 
barred  with  chocolate-brown;  the  side  lobes  of 
the  lip  and  the  column  are  marked  with  light 
brown  colour,  the  middle  lobe  being  light  yellow, 
and  fleshy  in  texture.  It  is  a  native  of  Western 
Tropical  Africa.  The  dwarfer  plants  A.  con- 
goensis  and  A.  nilotica  are  also  flowering  in  the 
same  house.    W.  H. 
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TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  CHINESE  CHERRY. 
Thb  variety  known  in  gardens  as  Cerasus 
sinensis  rosea  var.  pendnla  is  one  of  the  earliest 
to  flower  of  ornamental  Cherries,  and  at  the 
present  time  is  most  beaiitiful.  The  individual 
flowers  are  small,  but  they  are  produced  in  such 
profusion  as  to  hide  all  the  twi^s  and  branches. 
Being  of  weeping  hibit,  the  plants  should  be  pro- 
cured on  stems  at  least  8  feet  high.  As  an  isolated 
specimen  planted  on  the  grass  or  lawn  the  pale 
rosy-coloured  flowers,  together  with  the  general 
contour  of  the  tree,  make  it  a  very  cheerful  and 
pleasing  addition  for  large  or  small  gardens. 
W,  H.  Clarice,  Aston  Rowant,  Oxon,  April  17. 


NURSERY    NOTES. 


HIPPEASTRUMS  AND  OTHER  PLANTS  AT 
MESSRS.  J.  VEITCH  k  SON'S. 
The  span-roofed  house  containing  the  Hippe- 
astrnms  presented  a  gay  aspect  recently,  and  the 
beds,  numbering  two,  instead  of  three,  as  in  the 
old  structure  now  demolished,  exhibit  the  flowers 
in  a  more  telling  fashion.  The  marked  charactei- 
istics  of  H.  Leopoldi,  employed  many  years  ago — 
viz., large  size  of  segments,  and  regularity  of  form, 
as  opposed  to  the  older  stellate  type  imparted  by 
the  now  discarded  H.  pardinum — were  recog- 
nisable in  most  of  the  flowers  open  at  the  time  of 
our  visit.  Among  seedlings  flowering  for  the 
first  or  second  time  were  the  following  varieties. 
Mrs.  Bilney  has  bold,  finely-shaped  flowers,  with 
a  white  ground  and  cerise  -  coloured  flame ; 
Rosalie,  also  white  with  delicate  pink  flame,  a 
crumpled  margin  and  warted  surface  to  the 
segments,  is  novel  both  in  this  respect  and  in  the 
markings  ;  Orion,  a  bright  scarlet  self ;  Ivanhoe, 
a  scarlet-coloured  flower  with  green-and-wliite 
bands  running  from  the  margin  to  the  base  of 
the  flower ;  Cyrus,  a  white  flower  sparsely  lined 
with  red ;  Scopas,  of  large  size,  a  flne-looking  and 
striking  red  flower ;  Cythera,  a  smallish  crimson 
self ;  Vesta,  a  large  white  bloom  having  markings 
of  a  shade  of  cerise ;  and  Iverno,  having  a  flame 
of  dirk  crimson,  and  edging  to  each  segment  of 
the  same  tint. 

In  one  of  the  flower-houses  some  new  Ciner- 
arias of  considerable  'promise  were  noted.  They 
will  be  useful  as  decorative  subjects  for  conser- 
vatories and  large  greenhouses,  in  which  the  more 
compact  low-growing  varieties  are  of  lesser  value. 
Of  these  there  were  numbers  of  plants  of 
Feltham  Bouquet,  large-growing,  much  branched 
in  habit,  and  having  flowers  of  a  light  purple 
tint.  The  floret.^  are  broader  than  those  of 
C.  stellata,  and  as  the  flowers  do  not  form 
seeds  they  are  the  more  enduring.  The  plants 
are  propagated  from  offsets.  C.  "  Fantasy " 
somewhat  resembles  the  foregoing,  but  the  florets 
are  convolute  and  of  a  bright  purple  colour.  The 
habit  is  branching  and  strong.  This  plant  is 
capable  of  forming  seeds.  Some  nicely-flowered 
plants  of  Viburnum  plicatum,  a  species  not 
often  grown  in  pots,  were  noticed.  The 
globular  inflorescences  resemble  those  of  V. 
Opulus,  but  the  foliage  is  different.  Plants  of 
Senecio  auriculatissimus,  illustrated  in  our  issue 
for  April  8  last,  were  noted  in  flower,  as  also  were 
plants  of  Corydalis  Wilsoni,  making  pleasing 
dwarf  masses  of  yellow-coloured  flowers ;  and 
Kalanchoe  felthamensis,  which  flowers  earlier 
than  the  better-known  K.  flammea. 

In  the  warm-houses  there  were  remarked  some 
handsome  plants  of  Sanohezia  nobilis.  with 
beautiful  green-and-yellow  foliage;  Heliconia 
illustris,  PhjUotsenium  Lindeni,  Dieffenbachia 
Fourneri,  and  the  yellow  -  flowered  Gomphia 
oliviformis,  a  flower  of  much  beauty. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  F.  JOEDAN,  Gardener  to  Dr.  Corbet,  Impney  Hall 
Gardens.  Droitwicb. 

Pot  Vines. — The  earliest  of  these  will  liave  made 
rapid  progress  during  this  month,  and  as  the 
fruit  will  now  be  colouring,  a  cooler  and  drier 
atmosphere,  with  increased  ventilation  as  the 
fruit  becomes  ripe,  will  be  necessary.  Discon- 
tinue the  use  of  liquid  manures,  but  do  not  allow 
the  Vines  to  suffer  from  want  of  water  at  the 
roots.  Allow  the  laterals  to  develop  a  fuller 
extension  of  growth  at  this  stage  to  supply  the 
necessary  shade.  Home-grown  canes  raised  for 
fruiting  next  season  must  be  encouraged  to  grow 
freely  and  strongly  by  keeping  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  moderately  moist,  and  by  paying  careful 
.attention  to  the  matters  of  ventilation,  pinching 
the  laterals,  and  watering. 

Planting  Fines. — If  it  is  intended  to  plant  in 
the  borders  young  Vines  raised  from  eyes  rooted 
during  February,  which  have  been  grown  with 
a  view  to  this  planting,  preparations  for  the 
work  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  house  can  be 
cleared.  In  many  cases  a  crop  of  fruit  is  taken 
from  the  old  Vines  before  the  new  ones  are  planted, 
or  the  house  may  have  been  used  for  other  pur- 
poses, but  it  must  now  be  cleared  and  put  in 
readiness  f  orplanting  the  Amines  during  next  month . 
A  border  3  i  to  i  feet  in  width  and  2  ^  feet  in  depth 
is  sufficient  for  the  first  season  after  the  Vines 
are  planted,  and  much  will  depend  on  the  natural 
drainage  whether  it  is  necessary  to  construct  a 
concrete  bottom.  Good  drainage  of  some  kind 
must,  however,  be  provided,  at  least  a  foot  in 
depth.  When  preparing  for  drainage,  commence 
by  laying  whole  bricks  or  stones  close  together, 
cover  these  with  broken  bricks,  and  finish  with  a 
good  layer  of  rough  lime-rubble  ;  over  this  latter 
place  turves  with  their  grass  sides  downwards. 
If  good  fibrous  loam  of  a  yellow  colour  and 
not  too  light  in  texture  is  used,  very  little 
artificial  manure  will  be  necessary.  Apply  a 
sprinkling  of  lime-rubble,  wood-ashes,  charcoal, 
and  bone-meal  on  each  layer,  making  each  layer 
thoroughly  firm  as  the  work  proceeds.  The 
quantity  of  rubble,  &0.,  that  will  be  needed  will 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  loam.  No  green 
manure  should  be  used  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  fresh  horse-droppings,  and  a  little  Kirk's  or 
Thomson's  Vine  Manure  applied  at  the  surface  of 
the  border.  Plant  the  Vines  as  soon  as  the  soil 
is  warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the  house.  The 
Vines  when  planted  should  be  about  2  J  feet  high, 
and  have  sufficient  roots  to  hold  the  ball  of  soil 
together.  Plant  them  t  feet  apart  in  warm  and 
finely-chopped  soil,  and  afterwards  water  them, 
using  the  water  at  a  temperature  of  85".  Keep 
the  atmosphere  of  the  hoxise  rather  close  and 
moist  for  a  time,  and  shade  the  Vines  from  the 
sun's  rays  in  the  middle  of  the  day  until  fresh 
growth  has  started.  Let  the  temperature  at 
night  be  at  about  C5°,  with  a  rise  during  the  day 
of  10°  or  15",  closing  the  houses  early  in  the  after- 
noon with  plenty  of  sun-heat  and  moisture 
present.  One-year-old  Vines  intended  for  plant- 
ing should  be  watered  previously,  and  at  the 
time  of  planting  should  have  their  roots  evenly 
arranged  at  different  depths,  varying  from  2  to 
4  inches.  Disbud  or  cut  back  the  Vines  to  suit 
the  level  of  the  front  portion  of  the  building, 
and  to  allow  of  their  proper  training. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  A.  Bullock.  Gardener  to  E.  J.  Wythes,  Esq., 
Copped  Hall,  EppinR,  Essex. 
Prancralinyn  fragans. — Plants  that  are  estab- 
lished well  in  Sinch  pots  require  very  little 
attention  beyond  liberal  applications  of  liquid- 
manure,  obtained  preferably  from  the  soaking  of 
sheep  droppings  in  water.  Under  such  treatment 
the  plants  will  produce  numerous  spikes  of 
fragant  flowers  suitable  for  cutting  or  otherwise, 
and  well-matured  healthy  foliage.  Unless  it  is 
desirable  to  increase  the  stock  of  plants  by 
division  of  the  bulbs  they  will  not  require 
potting  for  a  long  time,  and  an  8-inch  pot 
is  a  useful  size  without  being  inconvenient 
to  move.  The  plants  require  to  be  grown  in 
a  light  position   and   a  moist  atmosphere,   and 


under  the  fol'owinj  conditions  we  are  able  here 
to  cut  a  quantity  of  well-developed  flower-spikes 
In  August.  Through  the  winter  months  the 
plants  are  grown  in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere  in 
a  house  facing  to  the  north.  They  remain  in 
this  house  until  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  are 
then  removed  to  a  Fig-house  facing  to  the  west, 
and  placed  on  the  border  underneath  the  trees, 
where  they  are  allowed  to  remain  until  the  Fig- 
trees  begin  to  shed  their  leaves  towards  the  latter 
part  of  September,  when  the  Pancratiums  are 
removed  to  the  north  house  again.  The  present 
is  a  suitable  time  for  dividing  old  plants.  The 
potting  soil  should  consist  of  good  fibrous  loam 
three  parts,  spent  Mushroom-dung  one  part,  and 
a  little  bone-meal,  broken  charcoal  and  silver- 
sand,  all  mixed  well  together. 

Gloxinia  plants  that  were  potted  in  January  are 
now  developingtheir  flowers,andshouldbe afforded 
a  teaspoonful  each  of  Clay's  Fertiliser  once  a 
week,  besides  frequent  waterings  of  diluted  liquid- 
manure  obtained  from  sheep- droppings.  Seedlings 
should  be  potted  into  thumb -pots  without  delay. 

General  l<emar):s. — After  east  winds  followed 
by  blight,  an  examination  should  be  made 
of  the  plants  both  in  frames  and  houses. 
Dipping  or  fumigating  will  be  necessary  in  some 
cases  and  should  be  undertaken  without  delay. 
Forced  shrubs  that  have  passed  out  of  flower 
should  be  gradually  hardened  with  a  view  of 
planting  them  out  in  the  pleasure  grounds. 
Prick  off  seedling  plants  as  they  become  ready 
for  handling,  and  admit  air  sparingly  to  houses 
or  pits  containing  plants  of  young  and  tender 
growth. 

THE   ORCHID  HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  YouNO,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Fhederiok 
WiGAN,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen.  S.W. 

Phalmiipsis. — Many  of  these  plants  will  soon 
commence  to  make  a  new  series  of  roots,  and  it  is 
advisable  ere  these  enter  the  old  material  that 
fresh  sphagnum-moss  or  other  suitable  rooting 
medium  be  afforded.  Plants  grown  in  baskets 
should  have  the  old  moss  removed,  and  as  many 
of  the  old  crocks  as  are  detachable.  When  this 
has  been  done  afford  the  plants  fresh  sphagnum- 
moss  and  clean  drainage  material.  For  several 
years  past  we  have  grown  our  plants  in  pans,  in  a, 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sphagnum-moss,  peat 
and  Oak  leaves,  with  a  sprinkling  of  sand  and 
small  nodules  of  charcoal  to  ensure  effective 
drainage.  The  pans  used  should  have  perfora- 
tions round  the  sides,  and  an  inch  or  more  of 
drainage  material  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pot.  When  the  compost  has  been  worked-in 
amongst  such  living  roots  as  are  inside*  place 
on  the  surface  a  layer  1  inch  deep  of  chopped 
sphagnum  -  moss.  The  materials  should  be 
pressed  moderately  firmly,  or  in  the  middle 
of  the  season  of  growth,  the  leaves  having 
decayed,  the  compost  will  be  so  loose  that  it  will 
hold  water  like  a  distended  sponge.  When 
affording  new  receptacles  to  plants,  separate  the 
roots  from  the  old  ones  by  means  of  a  thin-bladed 
knife,  after  soaking  them  for  about  an  hour. 

Cultivation.— 1i  a  few  plants  only  are  grown 
they  should  be  allotted  a  well- shaded  position  in 
the  East  Indian-house,  but  they  can  be  more 
easily  managed  when  a  separate  compartment  is  ) 
provided  for  them.  They  may  then  be  suspended  | 
from  the  roof,  and  the  stages  beneath  may 
be  occupied  by  many  of  the  warm  -  growing 
Cypripediums.  The  house  should  be  rather 
heavily  shaded  at  all  times  when  the  sun  shines 
upon  it.  The  atmosphere  should  be  carefully 
regulated  in  regard  to  heat  and  moisture,  and  at 
no  season  need  there  be  an  extravagant  amount 
of  heat  employed.  The  temperature  from  the 
present  time  until  the  end  of  September  should 
range  between  05°  in  the  morning  to  75°  during 
the  .day,  increasing  until  with  sunheat  another 
10'  will  prove  beneficial  if  other  conditions  are 
favourable.  Secxtre  atmospheric  moisture  by 
damping  the  stages  and  floors  early  in  the  day, 
and  as  often  afterwards  as  occasion  requires,  also 
liy  spraying  overhead  on  bright  mornings.  After 
the  plants  have  been  top-dressed  or  trans- 
ferred to  new  receptacles,  they  will  only 
need  sufficient  direct  waterings  to  keep 
the  sphagnum  -  moss  moist,  but  when  rooting  , 
freely  a  fairly  generous  supply  should  be  j 
afforded.      Plants   srrowing   in   a  mixture  which    ) 
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includes  leaves  must  be  given  water  less  often 
than  other  plants,  at  first  in  the  early  stages  by 
sprinklingthe  surface,  and  later  on  by  an  occasional 
dip,  which  should  be  done  quickly  to  prevent  the 
mass  absorbing  too  much,  always  allowing  them 
to  become  almost  dry  beforehand.  Cleanliness  is 
very  essential  to  their  health,  therefore  sponge 
the  leaves  several  times  during  the  year,  and 
fumigate  the  plants  each  month.  Fresh  air  is 
equally  essential,  but  ventilation  should  be 
afforded  in  such  a  manner  as  will  not  cause 
draughts,  or  promote  dryness  in  the  atmosphere. 
Use  the  bottom  ventilators  at  all  times,  and  the 
top  ones  only  on  exceptionally  hot,  moist  days. 
P.  Schilleriana  will  stand  most  strong  light,  and 
green-leaved  speciesthe  least.  P.  Luddetnanniana 
P.  speciosa,  P.  violacsa,  P.  sumatrana,  and  others 
of  this  section  are  the  most  shade-loving.  P. 
Esmeralda  and  P.  Lowii  are  ofttimes  deciduous, 
and  need  little  water  excepting  when  rooting 
freely.  The  stock  of  several  species  may  be  in- 
creased by  allowing  the  old  scapes  to  remain,  on 
the  chance  of  young  plants  developing  from  the 
upper  nodes.  P.  Luddemannianadoes  this  habitu- 
ally, P.  speciosa  occasionally,  P.  amabilis  and  P. 
grandiflora  rarely,  and  P.  Stuartiana  projects 
young  plants  from  its  roots  occasionally.  These 
may  be  taken  off  when  they  are  making  roots  and 
be  treated  separately. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARBEN. 

B/  W.  H.  Clarke.  Gardener  to  Sir  William  Plowden, 
AstOD  Rowant  House,  Oson. 
Raspberry  -  canes. — Let  any  suckers  now  ap- 
pearing which  will  not  be  needed  be  cut  off  with 
the  hoe,  that  the  plants  may  concentrate  their 
energies  into  the  development  of  those  required 
for  fruiting  next  year. 

Peaches  and  Xectarine-trees. — Tn  many  districts 
the  trees  will  have  advanced  sufficiently  for  the 
shoots  to  be  disbudded.  The  growths  from  these 
buds  tend  to  stimulate  root-action,  therefore  the 
operation  of  disbudding  should  be  extended  over 
a  period  of  three  weeks,  and  performed  by  re- 
moving occasionally  the  most  advanced  shoots, 
and  in  such  a  gradual  way  that  little  or  no  check 
.  may  be  felt  by  the  roots.  The  work  ought  to  be 
performed  by  an  experienced  man,  because  no 
shoot  should  be  left  on  the  tree  that  will  not  be 
required  afterwards,  nor  in  a  j5osition  where  it 
cannot  develop  perfectly  without  preventing 
other  growths  and  fruit  from  maturing  fully. 
The  first  operation  will  be  to  remove  all 
shoots  growing  straight  out  from  the 
branches  and  those  growing  towards  the  wall ; 
a  few  of  the  intervening  buds  may  be  removed  at 
the  same  time.  After  a  few  days  the  trees  should 
again  be  exauiined,  and  all  weak  and  badly-placed 
growths  be  removed.  Then  at  the  final  thinning 
remove  those  of  the  remaining  shoots  which  the 
operator  has  not  selected  for  the  extension  and 
furnishing  of  the  tree.  One  shoot  should  be 
left  at  the  apex  of  each  branch  for  extension, 
which  if  not  required  for  that  purpose  may  be 
pinched  when  the  limits  of  space  are  reached ; 
a  second  shoot  should  be  left  half-way  down  the 
branch,  and  a  third  at  the  base  in  a  well-placed 
position  for  laying  in.  Where  trees  were  pruned 
as  advised  previously,  three  growths  will  be  suf- 
ficient toleave, but  if  last  year's  branches  were  laid- 
in  full  length  it  may  be  necessary  to  leave  more. 
Try  and  secure  young  growths  to  furnish  the 
base  of  the  tree,  which  in  old  trees  is  liable  to 
become  bare  by  reason  of  the  extension  system  of 
training.  Maiden  trees  that  were  planted  this 
season  should  have  their  buds  reduced  to  th  re 3 
or  five,  and  the  growths  that  result  from  these 
■will  need  to  be  trained-in  at  intervals  afterwards. 
If  one  strong  shoot  is  taking  the  lead,  tie  this 
down  first,  allowing  the  others  free  growth  for  a 
time  before  tying  them  down,  which  will  help  to 
restore  a  proportional  flow  of  the  sap.  Trees 
which  had  five  shoots  trained-in  last  season  may 
now  be  allowed  thirteen  shoots. 

6'ione  Fruits  of  various  kinds  are  now  in 
flower  or  unfolding  their  petals  ;  during  the  cold 
winds  which  are  now  prevailing  means  should  be 
taken  to  protect  them.  Plums  and  Cherries  may 
be  successfully  protected  by  double  fish-netting, 
ijut  Pears  require  a  more  efficient  means,  especially 
where  the  trees  are  in  an  exposed  position. 


Piq  trees  that  were  recently  uncovered  should 
bo  afforded  temporary  protection  during  such 
cold  weather,  increasing  the  protective  material 
in  thickness  should  there  be  signs  of  frost. 

Pyramidal  and  Bifsh-ire'S  may  be  protected  by 
Spruce  and  Laurel  boughs  tied  at  intervals  to 
the  branches  throughout  the  tree,  or  a  few 
bushy  Pea-sticks  may  be  struck  into  the  ground 
and  covered  with  Spruce.  We  have  nearly 
2  acres  of  trees  here  proteited  by  wire-netting. 
While  protecting  all  individual  trees  as  far  as 
possible,  mats  are  tied  to  the  wire  on  the  east 
side  where  the  trees  are  exposed  most,  and  these 
help  to  check  wind. 


above-ground.  Peas  growing  in  pots,  or  those 
planted  in  pits,  mu3t  be  allowed  an  abundance  of 
air,  and  a  free  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  with 
oscasional  applications  of  weak  liquid-manure. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fyfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage. 
Potatos. — Afford  free  ventilation  to  the  latest 
Potato  plants  in  warm  pits,  and  should  the 
quantity  of  soil  about  them  be  considered  insuffi- 
cient, that  to  be  added  should  be  placed  in  a 
cold  frame  for  a  few  days  previous  to  being  itsed. 
Afford  water  to  the  Potatos  when  this  is  con- 
sidered necessary,  but  let  it  be  in  moderate  quan- 
tities and  at  a  temperature  not  lower  than  that  of 
the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  growing. 

Runner  Beans. — In  order  to  secure  crops  of 
Runner  Beans  in  the  best  possible  condition,  it 
is  essential  that  the  ground  be  well  prepared 
before  they  are  planted,  as  few  vegetables  respond 
more  satisfactorily  to  liberal  treatment  than 
these.  The  general  practice  obtaining  in  these 
gardens  is  to  prepare  the  ground  as  if  for  Celery, 
although  if  the  ground  be  well  trenched  and 
heavily  manured  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Runner 
Beans  root  deeply  and  are  gross  feeders,  for  which 
reason  give  liberal  supplies  of  good  half-decayed 
farm-yard  manure,  and  incorporate  this  well 
with  the  soil.  It  is  a  good  practice  when 
preparing  the  trenches  to  do  the  staking  at  the 
same  time.  The  stakes  should  not  be  less 
than  12  feet  in  length,  of  which  2  feet  is 
inserted  in  the  ground.  If  these  are  placed 
in  single  lines  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
I)utting  in  the  plants  or  in  inserting  the  seeds, 
and  it  obviates  all  danger  of  injury  to  the  roots 
that  would  be  occasioned  if  performed  later. 
The  alleys  between  the  rows  should  be  about 
10  feet  in  width.  Tlie  sowing  of  seeds  of  Kunner 
Beans  out-of-doors  for  an  early  supply,  and  even 
for  the  general  crop,  is  a  much  less  satisfactory 
practice  than  that  of  sowing  in  pots  or  boxes  and 
afterwards  transplanting  the  seedlings.  Plants 
raised  from  seeds  sown  3  inches  apart  in  bcxes 
can  be  easily  removed,  and  without  injury.  The 
transplanting  should  be  done  when  the  first 
growth  tppears  beyond  the  seed-leaves.  They 
must  be  raised  in  qtiite  a  cool  place,  and  be  given 
plenty  of  ventilation  from  the  time  the  seeds  are 
planted  in  order  to  secure  strong  plants.  By 
doing  this  much  anxiety  will  be  saved  should 
frost  apptar,  and  insects  can  be  kept  in  check 
and  the  best  results  secured.  The  improved 
types  of  this  vegetable,  such  as  Neat's  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  are  a  great  advance  upon  the  old 
varieties  generally  grown.  Last  season  the 
variety  "Hackwood  .Success,"  raised  by  Mr. 
Bowerman,  gave  good  results  here.  This  season 
we  are  trying  the  merits  of  Carter's  Mammoth,  a 
variety  raised  by  Mr.  Lye.  The  first  and  second 
weeks  of  May  will  be  sufficiently  early  to  sow 
seeds  of  Eunner- Beans. 

French  Beans. — A  sowing  of  French  Beans 
should  now  be  made  upon  a  narrow  border  facing 
to  the  south.  For  the  first  .sowing  out  of-doors  we 
make  the  drills  4  inches  in  depth,  and  at  18  inches 
apart.  If  old  potting  soil  is  placed  under  and  over 
the  seeds  it  will  con-ideraljly  assist  germination. 
In  the  event  of  late  spring  frosts,  protection  can 
be  provided  by  placing  light  Yew  branches  or 
any  similar  material  among  the  tender  seedlings. 
Suitable  varieties  of  French  Beans  are  Favourite, 
Magnum  Bonum,  and  Canadian  Wonder. 

Peas. — Pay  close  attention  in  the  matter  of 
earthing  and  staking  the  plants.  Neglect  in  not 
providing  early  support  to  I'eas  will  in  a  groat 
measure  often  cripple  the  crop.  Make  futther 
sowings   as  soon  as  the  lati'st-sown  batches  are 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Miller,  Gardener  to  Lord  Henry  C. 
BENTiKCtt.  M.P.,  Underlay  Hall,  Westmoreland. 

Annuals.  —  Prepare  the  ground  for  those 
annuals,  seeds  of  which  will  be  sown  in  the 
positions  where  the  plants  will  flower.  A  sandy 
loam  is  the  most  suitable  soil  for  annuals,  and  it 
should  be  deeply  dug  and  a  moderate  application 
of  manure  be  given.  Make  the  surface  of  the 
ground  fine,  and  sow  the  seeds  in  drills  so  that  a 
dutch-hoe  may  be  ilsed  between  the  rows  when 
the  seedlings  appear.  Small  seeds  only  require 
to  be  barely  covered,  but  an  inch  deep  will  suit 
most  kinds. 

Bamboos. — The  present  is  a  suitable  time  for 
planting  Bamboos.  Choose  a  sheltered  position 
for  them  where  the  plants  will  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  background  of  other  trees  or  shrubs. 
They  will  grow  in  sunshine  or  partial  shade  of 
trees,  and  by  the  side  of  water.  Afford  them  a  rich 
compost,  or  a  plentiful  supply  of  potting  bench 
refuse  will  suit  them  admirably.  It  the  plants 
are  in  pots  turn  them  out  carefully,  and  do  not 
attempt  to  disentangle  the  roots,  for  they  are 
brittle.  After  the  planting  has  been  done,  afford 
a  liberal  mulch  of  manure,  and  apply  water  when 
this  becomes  necessary.  Bamboos  can  be  success- 
fully transplanted  at  this  season.  If  the  **  ball " 
of  a  plant  that  is  being  moved  is  of  large  size, 
it  may  be  easily  got  out  of  the  hole  by 
tilting  it  carefully  on  one  side,  then  placing 
a  stout  board  under,  and  on  this  a  transplanting 
fork ;  then  let  the  weight  of  the  soil  fall  on  to  the 
fork.  A  push  and  pull  will  send  the  ball  up  the 
board  to  the  surface,  when  it  can  be  trailed  to  the 
new  station,  unless  it  is  some  distance  away.  Our 
fork  has  twenty  prongs,  and  there  is  a  good  bend 
on  them.  It  the  plant  has  to  be  conveyed  for  a 
considerable  distance,  put  it  on  the  removing 
carriage.  Some  Bamboos  may  be  divided  now, 
but  keep  as  much  soil  as  possible  to  the  clumps. 
Remove  the  winter  coverings  from  established 
plants,  and  afford  them  a  liberal  top-dressing  of 
cow-manure.  The  following  Bamboos  are  hardy, 
and  make  good  growth: — Arundinaria  japonica, 
A.  Simoni,  Phyllostachys  kumasasa,  P.  aurea, 
P.  Henonis,  P.  nigra-Boryaua,  P.  Quilioi  var. 
Castillonis,  and  P.  viridi-glaucescens. 

Paths. — Now  that  most  of  the  rough  work  has 
been  done  the  paths  will  require  attention.  Edge 
the  grass,  and  level  the  paths,  then  apply  fresh 
gravel  and  roll  it  well.  Take  advantage  of  fine 
days  to  kill  the  weeds. 

Fernery. — Ferns  require  good  drainage  and  a 
considerable  depth  of  soil,  consisting  of  loam, 
peat,  and  crushed  stones.  They  should  be  culti- 
vated in  a  shady  glen,  sheltered  from  prevailing 
winds.  lu  addition  to  the  well-known  kinds, 
Struthiopteris  germanica  and  S.  pennsylvanica 
are  effective.  The  young  foliage  of  the  plant  last 
mentioned  is  tender  and  needs  protection. 


A  Branching  Paliv. — In  the  Proceedings  of 
Ihe  Jrjri-Uorticultural  Sociely',of  Madras  for  Sept- 
ember, 1904,  is  a  figure  of  a  Palmyra  Palm 
(Borassus  flabelliformis)  with  "  twelve  fully-de- 
veloped heads  and  twenty-eight ",  blind  "  branches 
which  are  at  first  curved  downwards  but  after- 
wards turn  upwards."  No  reason  for  this  appear- 
ance is  suggested,  though  occasionally  the  injury 
caused  by  the  grub  of  some  beetle  is  responsible 
for  the  outgrowths. 

"  Farm  and  Home  Year  Book  for  1905."— 

This  is  an  "  annual"  intended  expressly  for  the  use 
of  farmers.  In  addition  to  an  Almanack  it 
contains  a  variety  of  articles  of  special  interest  to 
agriculturists,  and  the  dry  details  of  business 
are  enlivened  by  ten  pages  devoted  to"  humours" 
of  the  country.  There  are  numerous  illustrations, 
a  table  of  contents,  and  a  complete  index.  It  is 
published  at  the  office  of  Farm  and  Home, 
17,  Fuvnival  Street,  Holborn,  E.C. 
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APPOINTMENTS    for   MAY. 


MONDAY, 
THURSDAY, 

FRIDAY, 
SATURDAY, 


THURSDAY, 
FRIDAY, 


WEDNESDAY,  MAI'  17 


Mat   1— Bank  Holiday  (Scotland). 
May   4— Llunean  Society,  meeting. 
^,,.    -(  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture 
■"^^    ■'{     at  4  P.M.. 

^,„   „  <  Societii   rrancaise    d'Hnrticul- 
t     ture  de  Londres,  meeting. 
(■Royal    Horticultural    Society's 
Ti'ii-ar.iv  M.v   <J     Committees  meet. 

TUESDAY,         Mai    SM  National  Rose   Society's   Cora- 
ls   mittec  meets. 
»<.,.  11  (  Royal  Gardeners' Orphan  Fund, 
MAI  11.,     Annual  Dinuerat  Hotel  Cecil. 
Mat  12-Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture. 
Royal  Botanic  Society's  Show  at 

Regent's  Park. 
Devon     County      Agricultural 
Society's    Show  at  Exeter    (3 
daj's).  • 
„.,.  ,„  i  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture, 

MAI   IS-j       ^  pjj 

(  Paris  International  Horticul- 
■)  tural  Exhibition  (9  days). 
( Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
nT.T- oqJ  Committees  Meet,  and  Na- 
MA1  ..J<  xxoml  Tulip  Society's  Show 
(,    combined. 

(Lionean    Society,  Anniversary 
Meeting. 
Mat  24  i  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society's  Spring  Flower  Show 
\     at  Edinburgh  (2  days). 
m.    naS  Royal  Botauic  Society,  Lecture 
^'•'^  *"'")     and  Meeting  of  Fellows. 

i  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Meuibers 
'.^'     of  the  Kew  Guild  at  Holborn 
(     Restaurant. 

/-Royal    Horticultural   Society's 
j     Show  in  the  Temple  Gardens, 
I     Thames    Embankment,   Lon- 
MAV30-',     don  (3  days). 

Bath  and  Western  and  Southern 
ounties  Society's  Show  at 
ottingham  (5days). 


FRIDAY, 
SATURDAY, 

TUESDAY, 

WEDNESDAY, 

% 
FRIDAY, 

MONDAY, 
TUESDAY, 


MAT  20^ 


May  ; 


){      doi 

I  Bath 

Co 

^    No 


BALES   FOR   THE   WEEK. 

TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY  XEXT- 

Tho  "Bank  House"  Collection  of  Orchids.  Im- 
portant three  days' sale  of  the  entire  collection  of 
Cattleyas.  also  duplicate  plants  of  Odontoglossums 
and  Cypripedivuiis,  at  Bank  House,  Accrington.  near 
Manchester,  bv  Protheroe  uic  Morris,  at  12.30  o'clock. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT— 

Palms,  Plants,  Hardy  Border  and  Herbaceous 
Plants  and  Perennials,  Carnations.  Liliunis.  &c.,  at 
67  and  B8,  Cheapfide.  E.C  .  by  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
at  12.— Palms,  Azileas,  Gladioli,  Lilies.  Ac,  at 
Stevens's  Rooms,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  at 
12.30. 

FRIDAY  NEXT- 

Imported  and  Established  Orchids  in  large  variety, 
from  various  sources,  at  «i  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C., 
by  Protheroe  tt  Morris,  at  12. 
(For  farther  particulars  see  our  Adverti8e'm£nt  columns.) 


Atekage  Tempbratuee  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-51-5=. 
ACTJAL  Temperatures  :— 

London.—  n'cdncsday,  April  26  (6  p.m.):  Max.  58  ; 
Min.  iV. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London.— T/iinstfa!/,  ,4 pr/i  27 
(10  A.M.):  Bar.,  .300;  Temp..  o5'.  Weather  dull 
and  calm. 
Peovinces.— H'crfiiesday,  April  26  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  53  , 
Guildford ;  Min.  45',  E.  coast  of  Scotland. 


Deterioration 
of   Asexual 
Varieties. 


The  discussion  at  the 
Scientific  Committee  of  the 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society 
has  elicited  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  information,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  Potato,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  led  to  any  decisive  result.  Nor, 
indeed,  was  it  expected  to  do  so.  As  a 
means  of  obtaining  the  opinion  of  practical 
growers  it  has  been  of  great  value,  and  it 
has  shown  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid 
down  until  the  matter  has  been  deliberately 
tested  by  comparative  experiment  extending 
over  a  series  of  years.  This  is  another 
instance  of  the  kind  of  work  that  might  be 
■done  at  Wisley.  But  already  the  proposals 
made  as  to  what  should  be  done  at  that 
establishment  are  such  that  a  lifetime 
would  not  be  too  much  to  carry  them  out, 
nor  would  a  brigade  of  observers  and  experi- 
menters be  too  numerous  to  accomplish 
them ! 

We  have  already   summarised   the   main 
points  that  were  laid  down   for  the  discus- 


sion on   the  alleged  deterioration  of  varia- 
tions propagated  asexually  (see  p-  -00),  and 
need    only    for    the  moment  refer   to    two 
points  on  which  some  misapprehension  may 
arise.    (1)  It  has  been  affirmed  that  when 
the  Potato  is  propagated   by  tubers  or  sets, 
the  produce  does  not  consist  of  new  indi- 
tiduals,  but  oiilyof  sub-divisions  of  the  old 
6ne— that  all  the  plants  of  Eldorado  or  of 
any   other  variety,   for  instance,   are    mere 
offsets  from  the  original  tulier  or  tubers.     If 
we  suppose  the  variety  to  have  been  raised 
from     one     original    tuber,     naturally    the 
amount  of  inherent  variation  would  be  less 
than  it  the  variety  had  a  multiple  origin. 
No  two  tubers    on    the    same    haulm    are 
alike,  and  thus  we  get  from  the  beginning 
a  source  of  variation.     But  if,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  a 
Potato,  or  a  plant  of  any  kind,  raised  from  a 
cutting  is  a  mere  repetition  or  extension  of 
the  original  plant,  vte  must  also  admit  that 
there  is  still  abundant  scope  for  variation 
in  this  wise  :    A  seed-tuber  is   planted,  it 
grows  not  only  in  size,  but  it  develops  new 
shoots,   new   haulm,    new    foliage,   perhaps 
new  flowers,  new  fruits,  and  new  seeds,  not 
a  trace  of  which  was  in  the  original  tuber. 
When  all  this  growth  and  development  are 
completed  at  the  end  of  the  season,  when 
the  cycle  of  growth  is  terminated,  and  the 
conditions  for  further  growth  are  no  longer 
favourable,  how  much  is  there  left  of  the 
old  tuber:-'    In  fact,   nothing  is   left  but  a 
new  tuber  or  a  new  set  of  tubers,  the  result 
of  the  growth  and  development  of  an  entirely 
new  set  of  cells  ;  and  these  new  cells  and 
the  tubers  formed  from  them,  although  the 
direct  descendants  from  their  predecessors, 
can     hardly     be      considered,     from     this 
point  of   view,  as  portions  of  them ;  rather 
may  it    not    be    said  that    they  have   cast 
cff    their     original     dependence     on    their 
progenitor  and    assumed    an    independent 
existence  ':'    They  may,  it  is  true,  carry  with 
them   some   of  the    parental    protoplasmic 
germs  or  attributes,  but  for  all  that  they 
are  independent  organisms,  with  a  life  of 
their  own,  separate  from  that  of  the  stock 
from  which  they  proceeded. 

The  second  point  which  has  been  raised 
is  that  of  "  old  age."  Individuals  die  of  old 
Ege  when  the  waste  and  the  wear  and  tear 
of  life  are  no  lorgcr  compensated  for  by  the 
processes  of  repair  and  rejuvenescence,  and 
when  in  consequence  the  individual  is  no 
longer  able  to  contend  against  opposing 
conditions;  when  it  is,  to  use  the  expression 
of  the  day,  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the 
environment. 

But  is  the  variety  or  the  species  suliject 
to  the  same  law  '?  That  is  the  main  point 
at  issue.  Inasmuch  as  species  and  varieties 
are  mere  aggregations  of  individuals,  they 
must,  it  would  seem,  be  subject  to  the  same 
sequence  of  events  —  they  must  originate, 
develop,  and  ultimately  decline.  How  long 
they  may  endure  before  their  life  cycle  is 
complete  must  depend  on  circumstances, 
and  ovep-those  circumstances  the  gardener 
has  to  a  certain  limited  extent  a  control. 
His  business  is  to  find  out  for  himself  the 
amount  of  control  he  can  exercise,  and  how 
he  can  best  in  the  short  time  at  his  disposal 
utilise  it  for  his  own  purposes.  The  letter 
which  we  publish  from  Mr.  Arthur  Sutton 
in  another  column  will  be  read  with  all  the 
attention  that  is  due  to  a  thoughtful  ob- 
server with  such  exceptional  opportunities 
and  expeiience  (see  p.  SofS). 


Sir  Hugh  Low. 


Again  we  have  the  grave 
duty  of  recording  the  death 
of  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  horti- 
cultural world.  Sir  Hugh  Low,  G.C.M.G., 
whose  death  took  place  at  Alassio  on  the 
18th  inst.,  had  more  than  forty  years' 
experience  of  colonial  administration  in 
the  East  Indies.  He  .was  born  in  182Ji, 
and  on  May  10  would  have  completed  his 
eighty-first  year.  He  was  created  a  K.C.M.G. 
in  18n3  and  promoted  to  a  G.C.MG.  in  1889. 
He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society, 
the  Zoological  Society  and  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries. 

Some  time  about  the  year  1840  Mr.  Low 
had  obtained  an  appointment  to  the  Hon. 
East  Indian  Conpiny,  but  happening  to  go 
out  on  the  same  vessel  with  Mr.,  subse- 
quently Sir  James  Brooke,  who  was  then 
again  on  his  way  to  Borneo,  they  became 
so  attracted  to  each  other  that  Mr.  Low 
gave  up  his  Indian  appointment  and  joined 
the  future  Kajah  as  secretary  and  com- 
panion. Mr.  Low  spent  nearly  three  years 
in  Borneo  and  the  vicinity  on  his  first 
visit,  and  on  returning  to  England  he 
published,  in  184s,  a  very  interesting  illus- 
trated volume  of  three  hundred  and  fifteen 
pages,  Sarauak:  Its  Inhabitants  and  Produc- 
tions,one  of  the  first  and  bestaecounts  given 
of  a  residency  in  the  island  under  the  rule 
of  Rajah  Br.ooKE.  In  Sarawak  he  discovered 
such  unique  species  of  Orchids  as  Yanda 
Lowii,  C'lelogyne  pandurata,  Cypripedium 
Lowii,  and  many  other  rara  plants.  To  have 
discovered  such  a  regal  Orchid  as  Vanda 
(Arachnanthe)  Lowii  and  the  great  mountain 
pitcher-plants  of  Borneo  would  alone  suffice 
to  give  Sir  Huoii  Low  worldwide  fame  as  a 
botanist. 

When  Mr.  Brooke  was  made  Acting 
Governor  of  Labuan  in  1848  Mr.  Low  accom- 
panied him,  and  eventually  became  Colonia) 
Treasurer  of  the  island.  He  loved  the 
Borneans  and  theii  beautiful  country,  in 
which  he  was  destined  to  spend  so  many 
years  of  a  useful  life. 

Ml'.  Low's  love  for  natural  history  was  a 
broad  one.  Not  alone  did  he  collect  plants 
both  living  and  dried,  but  also  animals, 
birds,  reptiles,  fish,  and  insects,  many  of 
which  were  new  and  lare.  Coming  as  he 
did  from  a  fine  old  horticultural  stock— the 
"  Lows  of  Clapton"— it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  possessed  a  keen  eye  and  ardent  desire 
for  botanical  things. 

When  Colonial  Treasurer  in  the  then  new 
British  colony  on  the  island  of  Labuan,  he 
made  one  or  more  trips  to  the  Lawas  and 
other  rivers  near  the  capital  city  of  Brunei 
on  the  main  island,  where  he  found  Den- 
drobium  Lowii  and  Nepenthes  of  several 
kinds,  including  the  remarkable  N.  bical- 
carata.  Mr.  Low,  in  1851,  made  the  first 
attempt  to  ascend  Mount  Kina  Balu,  accom- 
panied by  natives  only,  and  the  results  of 
the  journey  were  very  remarkable  from  a 
botanical  point  of  view.  On  the  rocky  sides 
,of  this. great  piountain,  at  a  height  of  from 
between  ."),00O'and  10,000  feet  (the  total  alti- 
tude being  13,700  f  t.),he  found  the  great  urn ed 
Nepenthes,  never  before  seen  or  imagined 
in  dreams.  These  included  N.  Kajah,  N. 
Edwardsiana,  N.  villosa,  and  N.  Lowii, 
figures  and  descriptions  of  which  were 
published  in  Linnean  Society's  Transaclioni, 
vol.  xxii.,  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker. 

In  1851  Mr.  Lobb,  a  well-known  Veitchian  ; 
traveller  and  collector,  had  reached  Kian,  a 
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village  at  the  foot  of  the  great  mountain, 
but  was  not  allowed  by  the  natives  to 
ascend,  Agaio.  in  1858,  Mr.  Low,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Spencer  St.  John, 
again  ascended  Kina  Balu,  and  a  full 
account  of  this  journey,  with  maps  and 
coloured  plates  (after  Hooker)  of  the  great 
.Nepenthes  alr^eady  named  ar*^  g*^^^.  ^1^ 
St.  Johns  Lifi'  in  the  Forests  of  ih<  Far  Eas\^ 
■a  work  well  known  to  Bornean  traveller?.    ^ 

Apart  from  Nepenthes,  however,  other 
beautiful  plants  were  discovered  on  Kina 
Balu.  including  rare  Orchids,  and  some  re- 
markable Khododendrons— E.  ericoides,with 
scarlet  flowers  on  a  scrambling  Heath-like 
bush;  R.  stenophylluni,  with  larger  waxy 
red  bells  in  lax  clusters  on  a  plant  singu- 
larly like  the  Sciadopitys,  or  Umbrella  Pine 
of  Japan ;  R  Brookeanum,  with  enormous 
clusters  of  rich  golden-orange  flowers,  on 
plants  resembling  the  large-leaved  Hima- 
layan kinds ;  E.  Lowianum,  and  several 
others,  dried  specimens  of  Avhich  exist  at 
Kew.  Even  to  this  day  Low's  name  is 
revered  by  the  Europeans  and  natives  alike 
who  knew  him  in  Labuan,  Borneo,  and  in 
Perak,  to  which  province  he  succeeded  Mr. 
Birch,  H.M.  Resident,  who  was  murdered 
there  under  very  distressing  circumstances 
al»out  thirty  years  ago. 

Sir  Hugh  Low'?:;  personality  was  a  charm- 
ing one,  his  knowledge  of  the  Malay  language, 
both  written  and  spoken, wa3  great,  and,  like 
every  born  traveller,  explorer,  or  ruler,  he 
had  keen  sympathy  with  the  natives,  their 
laws  and  their  customs.  When  I  was  in 
Borneo  in  1877 — 7s,  the  mountain  people  at 
Kian  were  most  enthusiastic  when  my 
guides  told  them  I  was  a  friend  of  *'  Tuan  1  l 
Low,"  the  native  name  by  which  he  was 
there  so  well  known.  F.  W.  B. 


Magnolia  KobuS  (see  Supplementary  Illus- 
tration).— The  Magnolias  furnish  us  with  some 
of  our  most  beautiful  spring-flowering  shrubs. 
The  one  we  now  figure  resembles  M.  stellata 
(illustrated  in  our  issue  for  April  27,  1805,  p.  521), 
but  has  fewer  and  broader  petals,  and  the  leaves 
are  broadly  obovate-oblong,  acute,  instead  of 
being  simply  oblong.  M.  Kobus  has  been  shown 
lately  at  various  exhibitions  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch 
&  Son,  of  Exeter,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  specimen  from  which  Mr.  Worth  ington 
Smith's  drawing  was  taken.  Messrs.  Robert 
Veitch  tell  us  that  it  is  a  very  fast-growing 
shrub,  email  plants  introduced  seven  or  eight 
years  ago  being  now  12  to  14  feet  high  in  spite 
of  having  been  transplanted  two  or  three  times. 
All  the  Magnolias  of  this  section  have  bloomed 
earlier  than  usual  this  season.  The  species  is  of 
Japanese  origin,  as  is  probably  the  specific  name, 
the  meaning  of  which  we  do  not  know.  The 
following  extract  relating  to  this  tree  is  taken 
from  Sargent's  Forest  Flora  of  Japan  : — 

"In  the  forests  of  Hokkaido  a  second  species,  Mag- 
nolia Kobus,*  occurs.  This  tree  sometimes  grows  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sapjioro  to  the  height  of  70  or 
80  feet,  and  develoi>s  a  tall,  straight  trunk,  nearly 
2  feet  in  diameter,  covered  with  rather  dark,  slightly 
furrowed  bark.  The  branches  are  short  and  slender, 
and  form  a  narrow  pyramidal  head,  which  onl)'  be- 
comes round-topped  when  the  tree  has  attained  its 
^fi^ll  size.  Thf  branchlets  are  more  slender  than  those 
of  most  species  of  Magnolia,  and  are  covered  with  dark 
reddish-brown  bark.  The  flowers  appear  near  Sapporo 
in  the  middle  of  May,  before  the  leaves,  from  acute 
buds  an  inch  long,  half  an  inch  broad,  and  protected 
by  long,  thickly-matted,  pale  hairs.  Thej"  are  from  4  to 
5  inches  across  when  fully  expanded,  with  small  acute 

*  SlQiiiwlia  h'libus,  Dc  CandoUe,  Syst.  I.,  45(i.— Miquel, 
Proliis.'Fldr.  Jaj).  146.— MaximowJcz.  Afdavg.  liiolog.  viii. 
507.— Frauchet  ifc  Savalicr,  Evum.  PI.  Jap.  1.,  16. 

MacinoUn  tomaitoen^  Tbuuberg,  Trans.  Linn.  Sac.  ii., 
336  (ill  part). 

Mngnolin  glaucn  var.  a,  Thunberg,  Ft.  Jap.  236.— Kobus, 
Ka-mpfer,  Icon.  Select.,  1.^2. 


caducous  sepals,  and  narrow,  obovate,  thin,  creamy- 
white  petals.  The  stamens,  with  short  broad  filament.s, 
are  much  shorter  than  tlie  narrow  acute  cone  of  pistils. 
The  leaves  are  obovate.  gradually  narrowed  below,  and 
abruptly'  contracted  at  tlie  apex  into  short  broad 
points;  they  are  pubescent  on  the  lower  smfacc  at 
first,  especially  on  the  stout  midribs  and  piimar\" 
veins,  but  at  maturity  are  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  and 
are  bluish-green,  and  rather  lighter  coloured  on  the 
"lower  than  on  the  upper  surface  ;  they  are  (i  ot 
7  inches  long,  3  or  4  inches  broSd,  ratlier  conspicuously^ 
reticidate-veined,  and  are  borne  on  stoufc  petioles  h  to 
li  inch  in  length.  The  fruit  is  slender,  4  or  5  inches 
long,  and  is  often  contorted  or  curved  from  the  abortion 
of  some  of  the  seeds  ;  it  is  dark  brown,  the  carpels 
being  conspicuously  marked  with  pale  dots. 

]\[agnolia  Kobvis  is  exceedingly  common  in  the  forests 
which  clothe  the  hills  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Sap- 
poro, where  it  grows  to  a  larger  size  than  in  any 
part  of  Japan  which  I  visited  :  near  the  shores 
of  Volcano  Bay  it  occurs  in  low  swampy  ground  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  t-treams,  in  situations  ver3- 
similar  to  those  selected  liv  Magnolia  glauca  in  the 
Ignited  States.  On  the  main  island  ^Magnolia  Kobus 
is  much  less  common  than  it  is  in  Hakkaido,  and  I 
only  met  with  it  occasionally  on  tlie  Hakone  and 
Nikko  Mountains  at  considerable  elevations  above  the 
sea.  This  handsome  tree  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  by  Jlr.  THO^fAS  Hogg,  and  was  distri- 
buted from  the  Parsons'  Nurseries  as  Magnolia 
Thurberi,  under  the  belief  that  it  was  an  undescribed 
species.  In  cultivation  it  does  not  flower  freely  in  the 
young  state,  although  trees  in  Pennsylvania  and  in 
the  Arnold  Arboretum,  where  it  was  raised  from  seed 
sent  from  Sapporo  fifteen  years  ago,  have  produced  a 
few  flowers.  In  New  England,  Magnolia  Kobus  is  the 
hardiest,  most  vigorous,  aud  most  rapid-growing  of 
all  Magnolias." 

The  Vilmorin  Memorial.— We  have  on 
more  than  one  occasion  alluded  to  the  very 
numerous  adhesions  to  the  proposal  to  erect  a 
monument  to  the  late  Henet  de  Vilmorin.  At 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Committee  in  Paris,  a 
model  executed  by  M.  Oarlier  was  unanimously 
approved,  and  the  sculptor  requested  to  proceed 
with  the  work.  The  monument  consists  of  a 
group  symbolising  Agriculture  and  Horticulture, 
and  three  children,  one  winnowing  the  Wheat, 
another  uprooting  a  Beetroot,  the  third  holding 
a  garbnd  of  flowers.  In  this  way  the  idea  of  the 
Committee  in  issuing  its  appeal  for  subscriptions 
is  carried  out.  "  Without  the  Vilmorins  there 
would  probably  be  less  Wheat  in  our  fields,  cer- 
tainly less  sugar  in  our  Beetroots,  and  surely 
fewer  flowers  in  our  gardens."  On  the  pedestal 
supporting  the  group  are  four  medallions  repre- 
senting four  generations  of  the  Vilmorin  family. 

Mushroom  Disease.— We  very  frequently 
receive  specimens  of  diseased  Mushrooms  with  a 
request  that  some  remedy  may  be  suggested. 
The  disease  is  caused  by  a  parasitic  mould, 
probably  introduced  with  the  manure.  An  illus- 
trated article  on  the  subject  is  given  in  the  last 
nrxmber  of  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
There  seems  to  be  no  cure.  The  houses  should 
be  cleared  out  and  thoroughly  sprayed  with  a 
solution  of  copper  sulphate,  using  1  lb,  of  sul- 
phate to  15  gallons  of  water.  This  should  be 
done  three  times  in  ten  days. 

Cypripedium  FaiRIEANUM.  —  The  missing 
Orchid  has  been  re-discovered  in  the  country 
where  its  re-discovery  was  expected.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  now  that  it  has  been  re-intro- 
duced Orchid -growers  will  be  more  fortunate 
in  its  cultivation  than  formerly.  It  was  at 
one  time  not  uncommon,  and  was  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  5024,  and  in  the  Flore  dcs 
Serres,t.  124t.  One  small  specimen  remains  in 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  collection,  and  there  are 
,a  few  sijnilar  ones  in  Paria,  .hut  .with  these  ex- 
ceptions the  plant  has  been  lost  to  cultivation, 
though  it  is  represented  by  a  numerous  hybrid 
progeny.  The  reported  rediscovery  of  Cypripe- 
dium Fairieanum  in  the  Eastern  Himalaya  has, 
we  learn,  been  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  arrival 
at  Kew  of  two  fine  plants,  one  with  twelve,  the 
other  with  seven  "  leads,"  and  in  as  perfect  health 
as  if  they  had  been  there  for  months.  The  exact 
locality  of  this  most  interesting  find  has  not  been 
divulged,  tut  as   the  Eastern  Himalaya  includes 


Bhootan  and  Assam,  we  may  conclude  that  the  now 
famous  sale  at  Stevens'  Auction  Rooms  some  fifty 
years  ago  of  a  "collection  of  East  Indian  Orchids 
sent  from  Assam"  did  actually  include  this  Cypri- 
pedium, and  indicated  its  habitat.  Many  attempts 
have  since  been  made  to  find  it,  the  country  between 
the  Brahmaputra  and  the  Irrawady  rivers  having 
been  systematically  searched  by  Orchid  collectors, 
feuch  as BoiiALLjFosTERMAN, Gibson,  Giksseliere, 
atid  Barton  Groves  ;  and  by  botanists,  including 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  Dr.  Thomson,  Mr.  C.  B. 
Clarke,  Sir  Henry  Collett,  Sir  Georoe  Watt, 
and  others,  but  none  of  them  found  C.  Fairieanum, 
Van  Houttk  said  he  received  it  from  Bhootan, 
and  Captain  Tronson's  plant  is  labelled  as  from 
Assam.  We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  from  the 
successful  collector  whether  the  plant  grows  at  a 
high  elevation  or,  as  we  have  hitherto  believed, 
in  the  lowlands.  The  Kew  examples  might  be 
taken  for  C,  insigne  did  they  rot  bear  the 
unmistakable  slender  hairy  scape,  which  by  the 
way  is  a  foot  long,  the  ovate  bract,  and  purple 
ovary  of  C.  Fairieanum. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Weigt,  of  the  Royal  Gardens. 
Kew,  has  been  appointed  Curator  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Government  trial  stations  at  Estado  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil.     He  will  commence  his  duties  in  Jane. 

Cucumber  Spot.— Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  writing 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  reports 
unfavourably  of  the  treatment  recommended  by 
Mr.  Massee,  which  seems  to  be  only  partially 
successful.  Mr.  Hall  suggests  that  experiments 
should  be  made  with  a  view  of  raising  a  disease- 
proof  variety.  Those  who  may  experiment  with 
carbolic  acid  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of  this 
fungoid  disease,  may  be  reminded  that  extreme 
care  should  be  exercised  in  its  use.  We  have 
already  heard  from  some  readers  whose  plants 
have  suffered  a  little  injury  to  the  foliage  from 
this  cause.  Plants  grown  with  little  ventilation, 
and  young  plants  are  of  course  most  easily  injured. 

Flowers  in  Season. — We  have  received  a 
selection  of  Pansy  and  Viola  flowers  from  Messrs. 
Dobbie  ifc  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  of  such  varieties 
as  were  exhibited  by  them  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  April  11,  Many 
of  our  readers  will  remember  the  excellent  forms 
of  these  old-fashioned  flowers  put  up  on  that 
occasion  by  this  firm,  who  evidently  possess  an 
excellent  strain. 

Mr.   J.    Crooke,   Forde    Abbey   Gardens 

Chard,  recently  sent  us  a  selection  of  umbellate 
Primroses  remarkable  for  the  size  of  the  bloom, 
each  measuring  on  the  average  1;;  inch  (35  mm.) 
in  diameter,  and  specially  for  their  rich  and  varied 
colouration.  The  strain  is  evidently  one  of  great 
excellence. 

Popular  Daffodils.— At  the  exhibition  of 
the  Midland  Dattodil  Society,  of  which  a  report 
was  published  in  our  last  issue,  there  was  an 
interesting  ballot  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
which  were  the  most  popular  varieties  with  the 
general  public.  Fifty  varieties  of  Daffodils  under 
numbers  instead  of  names  were  set  up  on  a  table 
in  a  prominent  position.  Visitors  to  the  exhibi- 
tion were  asked  to  mark  on  a  card  the  twelve 
varieties  which  in  their  opinion  were  the  best. 
Subjoined  are  the  names  of  the  varieties  staged, 
and  the  number  of  votes  each  variety  received. 
Altogether  there  were  242  who  voted  :  — 

Madame  de  Graaff,  157:  Gloria  Mundi,  142;  Crown 
Prince,  KJV) ;  Emperor,  128  :  C.  J,  Backhouse,  lli'J : 
Katherine  Simrrell,  121;  liarri  conspicuus,  10.S; 
Glory  of  Leidfii,  H»' :  Ornatus,  100  ;  Duchess  of  West- 
minster, 1)4;  Flora  AVilson,  HO;  Sensation,  SO;  Sir 
AVatkin,  80;  Mailame  Plemp,  TO;  Titan,  77;  Mrs, 
Langtry,  72;  Palmerston,  (i2  :  M.  J.  Berkeley.^  55; 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  r>7  ;  Falatatf.  .*>-  ;  HorslicMi, 
48 ;  Golden  Hall,  4!)  ;  Lulworth,  47  ;  Princess  Mary, 
41  :  Autocrat.  41  ;  Beauty,  41  ;  Canipernelle 
Jon<iuiIs.  4u  ;  J.  B.  U.  Camin.  :W ;  Incom- 
parabili.s  plcnus,  'M> ;  Stella.  ;J8 ;  Orange  Ph-enix, 
;j|  ;  Wlutwell  (Seedling),  34  ;  P.  K.  Barr,  M ; 
(Jrand  Duchess,  'M;  Maurice  Vilmorin,  X^ ;  JI.  M.  de 
Cn-xnli',    '2!»  ;    Semi  partitui",    20;   Seedling   (unknown). 
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23 ;  W.  Goldring,  22  -,  Cynosure,  21 ;  Xelsoni  major, 
21 ;  Frank  Miles,  111 ;  Portia,  IS ;  Princess  Mary,  18  ; 
Orphee,  14  ;  Princeps,  14  ;  Mary,  13 ;  Hogarth,  9  : 
Baroness  Heath,  9  ;  Queen  Bess,  0. 

HODSOCK  Priory  Gardens.— Through  the 

kindness  of  Col.  Mellish  the  well-known  gardens 
at  Hodsock  Priory  were  thrown  open  to  the 
public  on  Easter  Monday.  A  small  charge  was 
made  for  admission,  and  a  sum  of  about  jElO  was 
thus  raised  tor  the  benefit  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution.  Mr.  MALtENDER,  the 
head  gardener,  is  not  only  a  consistent  worker  for 
the  Institution,  but  a  well-known  grower  and  raiser 
of  Daffodils.  These  and  many  other  flowers  were 
exceedingly  attractive. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  respo^isible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  hn  his  Correspondents. } 
DENDROBIUM  WARDIANUM.— Mr.  Higgle  is 
quite  right  in  his  remarks  on  the  treatment  of 
Dendrobium  Wardianum.  It  ought  never  to  be 
placed  in  anything  but  a  quite  cool  greenhouse, 
whether  summer  or  winter.  Its  habit  is  peculiar, 
because  the  young  shoots  tor  next  year  begin  to 
grow  in  the  autumn  almost  before  it  loses  its 
leaves.  These  continue  to  grow  all  through  the 
winter  in  a  cold-bouse  which  is  only  just  kept 
above  freezing-point.  They  are  now  from  G  to 
10  inches  high,  perfectly  healthy,  the  flowers  with 
which  the  old  pseudo-bulbs  have  been  as  crowded 
as  possible  for  the  last  six  weeks  being  now 
nearly  over.  It  is  quite  wrong  to  grow  this  plant 
in  a  hot-house.  It  makes  long,  weakly  shoots 
there,  and  ultimately  dies.  C.  W.  Strickland, 
Jlildenley,  Malton. 

ROSA  SOReiFLORA,  FOCKE. — There  appeared 
in  the  Gardeners'  Clironiele  in  vol  i.,  IQC^,  p.  227, 
a  description  by  Dr.  Focke  of  a  Chinese  Rose 
under  the  name  of  Rosa  sorbiflora,  an  illustration 
of  which  was  also  given.  The  description  was 
drawn  up  from  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson  (No.  828)  in  Central  China,  The  speci- 
mens in  the  Kew  herbarium  under  the  same 
number,  after  careful  e.\-amination,  cannot  be 
specifically  distinguished  from  R.  microcarpa, 
Lindley,  a  common  Chinese  Rose,  and  of  which 
there  is  at  Kew  abundant  material  collected  over 
a  wide  area.  Judging  from  Dr.  Focke's  remarks 
on  the  limitations  of  the  group  Banksiana>,  one 
would  almost  be  inclined  to  supposed  that  he  had 
inadvertently  overlooked  the  existence  of  R. 
microcarpa  as  a  member  of  that  group.  I  may 
mention  that  Mr.  Hemsley  agrees  with  me  in 
regarding  R.  sorbiflora  and  R.  microcarpa  as 
identical.  J.  F.  Duthie,  Herbarium,  Keu\ 

DISCOVERY  POTATO.— Stored  under  similar 
conditions  for  planting  purposes,  I  have  found 
this  fine  variety  to  be  the  most  restful  of  all  the 
twenty  I  have,  although  those  include  Eldorado, 
Northern  Star,  Up-to-date,  Evergood,  Duchess  of 
Cornwall,  Empress  Queen,  Lord  Dundonald,  and 
other  fine  varieties.  That  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable moment  to  those  who  wish  to  have 
really  goodedible  tubers  late  into  the  spring.  The 
winter,  having  been  so  mild  and  open,  has  been 
a  rather  trying  one  for  Potatos,  as  they  have 
felt  its  influence  and  pushed  growth,  though 
stored  under  the  most  favourable  conditions. 
When  at  this  late  period  of  the  spring  (April  7) 
tubers  of  Discovery,  although  grown  on  warm 
Surrey  sand  at  Englefield  Green,  are  found  not  to 
have  started  growth  at  all,  conclusive  evidence  is 
furnished  that  it  is  a  first-rate  keeper.  When 
the  recent  cooking  test  of  Potatos  took  place  at 
Marks  Tey  it  was  found  that  Discovery  from 
Essex  soil  obtained  ten  marks.  That  was  very 
high  praise  indeed  for  a  late  Potato,  A.  D. 

WEATHER  IN  WARWICKSHIRE.  —Until  to-day 
the  weather  during  this  month  has  been  miserably 
cold.  We  have  had  no  frosts  to  do  harm,  but 
there,  have  been  continuous  north,  north-east 
and  east  winds,  with  occasional  showers  of  hail 
and  sleet,  but  not  very  much  rain.  Plum  blos- 
som is  strong  and  abundant,  and  if  frosts  will 
only  keep  away  there  is  every  promise  of  a  heavy 
crop.  Some  varieties  of  Pears  are  in  full  and 
profuse  flower^  and  also,  in  absence  of  frosts, 
th^ve   will  be  some  Pears.       Apple  trees,  which 


bore  so  liberally  last  year,  show  less  bloom  this 
year,  but  taking  them  altogether  they  are  very 
promising.  Daring  many  consecutive  days  of 
cold  weather  bees  were  unable  to  come  out,  we 
therefore,  according  to  instructions  from  our  local 
bee  expert,  gave  them  some  food  within  their 
hives ;  but  we  have  to-day  a  decided  change  for 
the  better.  The  wind  has  veered  round  to  the 
south-west,  bringin  g  with  it  much  warmer  weather ; 
bees  are  about  and  birds  are  in  joyful  song,  and 
all  vegetation  appears  to  have  already  assumed  a 
more  encouraging  appearance.  The  season  so  far 
has  been  a  splendid  one  for  farmers  and  gardeners, 
enabling  them  to  get  well  forward  with  their 
ploughings,  digging,  sowings,  and  plantings. 
W.  Miller,  Berksu-ell,  April  24. 

PHCENIX  ROBELINI.— In  all  Our  gardens  in  the 
South  of  France  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  but 
one  specimen  of  this  Phcenix,  This  is  at 
Mentone,  in  the  garden  of  the  villa  belonging  to 
the  late  Mr,  Kennedy.  This  Palm,  which,  ac- 
cording to  a  note  in  the  Berne  Hortieole,  1S91, 
p.  783,  came  originally  from  Slam,  but  has  with- 
stood 7°  below  zero  (Centigrade),  being  only 
sheltered  by  the  foliage  of  a  very  large  Cocos 
botryophora.  B.  Chaband,  7,  Place  de  la  Liberie, 
Toulon. 

AURICULAS, — A  show  of  Auriculas  with  other 
allied  spring  flowers  may  be  considered  in  a  sense 
to  be  unique,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  produced  but 
once  in  a  year.     For  many  years  past  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  has  fostered  the  little  So- 
ciety devoted  to  these  plants  by  awarding  grants 
of  money  and  tickets,  and  also  space  in  its  Hall 
for  its   exhibitors,  so  that   the   growers    of   the 
beautiful  and  fascinating  Auricula  and  kindred 
spring   flowers   have   been  enabled   to   give   the 
public  a  yearly  exhibit  of  the  products  of  spring, 
which  under  ordinary  conditions  it  would  have 
been  beyond  the  power  of  this  struggling  little 
Society  to  give.     The  Auricula  Society  ought  to 
be    more    largely     patronised    and    in    a    more 
flourishing   position  than   it  is,  as  its   members 
work  valiantly  to  display  an  annual  show  of  un- 
equalled excellence  and  beauty.     All  the  offices 
in   connection   with   the    Society   are    honorary, 
and  its   income   is   practically  absorbed    by   its 
numerous   and   deserving    prize-winners.       Last 
year  terminated  the  periodical  exhibition  of  the 
Auricula  at  the  Drill   Hall,   Buckingham    t>ate, 
which    was    for    some     years     the    location    of 
the    Royal    Horticultural    Society.      The   space 
was     not     adequate     to     enable    the    membe:-s 
and  public  to  have  a  fair  view   of  the  exhibits 
of  the   conjoined   shows   without .  inconvenience 
from   overcrowding.     But   in   the  beautiful  and 
commodious  new  hall  recently  erected  and  opened 
by  the   Royal  Horticultural  Society  in   Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  there  is  sufficient  space  for 
exhibitors  all  round,     A  regrettable   feature   in 
relation  to  the  Auricula  is  the  small  number  of 
its  growers  as  compared  to  their  numbers  in  the 
years  that  are  gone.     Our  ancestors   discovered 
its    value    and    ijossibilities,   and  therefore    re- 
moved  it  from  its    natural  habitat   and   put   it 
under  new  conditions,  and  by  cross-fertilization 
they  and   their  successors  have  wonderfully  en- 
riched it.    The  endless  variety  of  seedlings  which 
are  produced  every  year,  with  very  rare  excep- 
tions, would  not,  from  a  technical  point  of  view, 
be  worth  perpetuating,  and  therefore  when  any 
new    seedlings   worthy    to    attract    the    judges' 
eyes    are    exhibited    they    are    welcomed    with 
delight,  and  their  careers  afterwards  in  regard  to 
development  aud  increase  are  closely  followed,  as 
all  advents  of   accepted   varieties   are    urgently 
wanted  to  fill  the  vacancies  which  are  caused  by 
the    •nithdr.awal     of     plants    which    shall    have 
played  out  their  part  on  the  floral  stage.     At  last 
year's  show   it   was    gratifying  to   observe    the 
special  efforts  made  by  some  of  our  most  successful 
growers,  several  of  whom  brought  forward  some 
very  promising  seedlings.  Many  growers  are  afraid 
of  distressing  their  plants  by  allowing  the  offsets 
to  remain  long  attached  to  their  parent,  but  it 
should   be  noted  that  as  offsets  are   typical   of 
plants  which  cannot  exist  for  ever,  it  is  necessary 
that  to  obtain  robust  progeny  they  should  not  be 
excised  until  they  are  well  rooted  and  of  healthy 
form,  so  as  to  secure  as  long  a  life  as  possible 
to    all    the    best    types    which    are     so     rarely 
reproduced    from   seed — -in    some    cases    never. 
The   Auricula    has   several   malignant   enemies. 


one  of  which  is  the  pubescent  aphis  (Trama 
Auricula),  a  very  diminutive  insect  of  subter- 
Tanean  habit  which  lives  entirely  on  the>  delicate 
root-fibres  of  every  plant  it  attacks,  and  sucks 
therefrom,  like  a  leech,  every  particle  of  the  life- 
moisture  provided  by  Nature  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  plant,  leaving  it  in  a  deplorably  emaciated 
condition.  Numerous  suggestions  and  nostrums 
have  been  recommended  for  its  destruction,  but 
have  ended  in  negative  results.  Its  extirpation 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  turning  the  plants 
visited  by  it  out  of  their  pots,  and  re- 
moving every  portion  of  the  soil  affected. 
To  amateurs  of  limited  leisure  who  have  but 
small  and  shaded  gardens,  the  cultivation  of  the 
show  and  also  the  alpine  Auricula  should  have  a 
special  attraction.  S.  I.  Cxdpeck,  i33,  Knighton 
Park  Road,  Sydenham. 


SOCIETIES. 

— t — 

THE   HOYAL    HORTICULTUEAL. 

Apuil  2o. — Notwithstanding  that  the  meeting  on 
Tuesday  last  was  held  on  a  day  which  followed  imme- 
diately upon  a  general  holiday,  the  new  Hall  iu 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  was  well  filled  with 
exhibits.  The  National  Auricula  Society's  show  was 
held  in  conjrmction  with  this  meeting,  and  the  visitors 
to  the  Hall  included  a  considerable  number  who  are 
specially  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  that  flower. 

Orchids  were  shown  in  several  good  gi-oups,  and  the 
OiU'Hin  COMJIITTEE  recommended  four  First-class 
Certificates,  one  Award  of  Merit,  and  one  Botanical 
Certificate  to  new  varieties. 

The  Flor.vl  Committee's  chief  award  was  that  of  a 
First-class  Certificate  to  the  new  Meconopsis  integri' 
folia  from  AVestern  China  and  Thibet,  which,  upon 
flowering  in  this  country,  has  proved  to  be  fully  as 
handsome  as  it  was  described  to  be  in  om-  issue  for 
October  1  last  year,  when  it  formed  the  subject  of  a 
Supplementary  Illustration.  A  Botanical  Certificate 
was  also  awarded  to  this  plant  by  the  Scientific  Com- 
mittee. Awards  of  Merit  were  recommended  to  Cyrtan- 
tlius  angustifolius  grandiflorus  and  Tree-Carnation 
"Elizabeth."  The  same  Committee  recommended  as 
many  as  nineteen  Medals  for  groups  of  plants  or  flowers 
exhiljited. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Ccmmittee  had  but  one 
item  for  consideration,  and  this  consisted  of  tubers  of 
"The  Factor "  Potato,  which,  having  been  awarded 
already  an  Award  of  Merit,  was  recommended  a  First- 
clas,s  Certificate. 

The  Narcissus  CoJiMrrrEK  made  six  Awards  to 
forms  of  Narcissus,  and  two  to  Tulips. 

At  the  General  Meeting  held  in  the  afternoon 
upwards  of  sixty  new  Fellows  were  elected,  and  a 
Lecture  by  Mr.  James  Hudson  on  "The  Japanese 
Garden  at  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,"  was  read  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.  The  lecture  was  illustrated 
with  lantern  views. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  VC.  Marshall,  Eaii.,  Chairman,  and  Messrs. 
C.  T.  Druery,  C.  E.  Pearson,  Geo.  Nicholson,  E. 
Wilson-Ker,  B.  C.  Notcutt,  C.  J.  Salter,  W.  Howe, 
Jno,  Jennings,  C.  Di-\on,  Chas.  Jeffries,  W.  Cuthbcrt- 
son,  W.  P.  Thomson,  H.  J.  Cutbusli,  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
Geo.  Paul  and  K.  Hooper  Pearson. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Braiswick  Nurseries, 
Colchester,  exhibited  H.-T.  Rose  Gustave  Grunerwald, 
of  rich  pink  or  rose  colour,  and  also  a  very  fine  H.-T. 
Rose  named  Madame  Paul  Olivier,  a  very  full  flower, 
whitish  with  tints  of  orange-yellow  and  pink  colours. 
The  Committee  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  variety 
again  as  plants. 

Lord  ^^XDENHAM,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree  (gr.,  Mr. 
Beckett),  displayed  a  com]ireheusi\-e  exhibit  of  cut 
sprays  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs.  Most  of  the 
subjects  were  from  the  open,  but  there  were  Azalea 
mollis,  Deutzia  gracilis,  Lilacs,  &c.  The  exhibit  was 
demonstrative  of  tlie  numbers  of  hardy  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs  available  for  planting.  Among  others 
noticed  were  Phillyrea  N'ilmoriana,  Daphne  pontica, 
Pvrus  salicifolia  pendula,  Berberis  aquifolivun,  Eibes 
piimilum  aureum,  Myrica  Gale,  Eibes  Gordonianum. 
Cercidiphyllum  japonicum,  Xanthorhiza  apiifolia,  and 
Veronica  Hulkeana  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Cheai.  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
l_'rawley.  staged  a  number  of  hardy  flowering  shrubs, 
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all  of  which  had  been  growiDg  in  the  open  borders. 
Among  these  we  noticed  Magnolias,  Spirseas,  Erica 
■raed  iter  ran  ea,  Bcrberis  Darwini,  Pjrus  Malus  in 
several  varieties,  Cerasus  sinensis,  &c. 

Flowers  of  Iris  tingitana,  a  Tangerian  species  of 
rather  shv  -  flowering  habit,  were  shown  from  the 
Society's  gardens  at  AVisley. 

A  basket  containing  Ranunculus  asiaticus,  grown 
from  plants  collected  in  the  Holy  Land  between  Jeru- 
salem and  Bethlehem,  was  displayed  by  Mr.  AitTHUR 
AV.  8UTT0N,  Reading. 

A  Pansy  named  Frank  Mills,  also  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  k  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  having 
ve'y  large  flowers  of  good  form,  and  the  ground-colour 
of  rich  brown  edged  with  golden-yellow,  would  be  very 
effective  for  bedding.  The  markings  and  "  eye  ''  are 
not  quite  in  accordance  with  the  florist's  view  of  what 
an  exhibition  Pansy  should  be. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  k  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
showed  well- flowered  plants  of  Schizanthus  wise- 
tonensis,  a  batch  of  the  dwarf-growing  yellow  Calla, 
pans  containing  a  good  blue  -  flowered  Lobelia  named 
Low's  Triumph,  choice  Carnation  flowers,  and  a 
splendid  specimen  of  Amaryllis  procera  Imptiratrice  de 
Bresil.  This  plant  carried  four  flowers  of  a  pale  blue 
almost  heliotrope  colour,  with  petals  nearly  covered 
with  tiny  blue  dots.  A  handsome  and  highly  decorative 
plant  (Bronze  Flora  Medal), 

Messrs.  Jas.  A'eitch  k  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  set  up  a  semi-circular  group  of  plants.  There 
were  the  two  new  Chinese  plants,  Actinidia  chinensis 
and  the  beautiful  Meconopsis  integrifolia,  several 
species  of  Acer,  A.  japonicum  laciniatum  (in  flower), 
A.  palmatum  dissectura,  &c.  An  edging  was  furnished 
by  plants  of  Rhododendron  racemosum,  and  the 
pleasing  dwarf  Ghent  Azalea,  "Taylor's  Red." 
Messrs.  A'EITCH  also  displayed  a  number  of  flowering 
greenhouse  plants,  showing  many  interesting  subjects. 
Medinilla  magnifica  grandiflora  was  shown  in  flower, 
the  brilliant  inflorescence  contrasting  well  with 
the  dark-green  foliage.  Rhododendron  Williamsii  has 
a  pleasing  head  of  pure  white  flowers  tliat  are  lightly 
maculated  with  yellow  on  the  posterior  petal.  A 
batch  of  Kalanchoe  felthamensis  was  shown  in  good 
character. 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co..  AVorccster,  sliowed  a 
collection  of  greenhouse  plants,  prominent  among 
which  were  a  number  of  pot  plants  of  Clematis. 
Such  things  as  Jlaples,  Boronias,  Solanums,  Hippeas- 
trums  (Amaryllis),  Phyllocactus,  Genista  ]jrrecox  and 
Deutzia  gracilis  carminea  were  interspersed  in  the 
group  to  the  best  advantage  and  enhanced  the  effect 
produced  by  the  plants  of  Clematis.  Of  the  latter 
there  were  such  varieties  as  Nellie  Moser  (excellent). 
Miss  Bateman,  Edouard  Desposse,  The  (^ueen,  &c. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal).  The  same  firm  also  showed 
a  large  plant  under  the  name  Phlebodium  Sniithianum, 
and  described  as  a  supposed  cross  between  P.  aureum 
and  P.  sporodocarpum.  The  fronds  were  divided  more 
narrowly  than  those  of  P.  aureum. 

Messrs,  Gilbert  &  Son,  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lincoln- 
shire, showed  Anemones  even  better  than  those  of  their 
previous  displays  this  season,  and  certainly  more  exten 
sively.  The  variety-  King  of  Scarlets  well  deserves  its 
name,  while  those  of  the  St.  Brigid  type  embrace  the 
most  exquisite  forms  of  the  double  A.  coronaria.  A. 
fulgens  var.  gr:eca  oculata  has  a  refined  scarlet  flower, 
and  wa.s  well  shown  in  this  collection  ;  Queen  of  the 
Roses  is  a  double  flower  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London, 
showed  a  batch  of  Streptocarpus  of  an  improved  type, 
some  of  the  plants  having  rich  purple-coloured  flowers. 
Messrs.  AVatkinh  &  Simpson,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  showed  many  varieties  and  forms  of 
the  common  Wallflower.  Golden  King  is  an  excellent 
yellow  form  ;  Rupert  has  large  dark  crimson  flowers  ; 
Vulcan  is  very  similar  to  the  last-named  :  Eastern 
Queen  is  a  light-coloured  form,  while  Ruby  Ciem 
approximates  to  the  colour  indicated  by  its  name. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  k  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  again 
showed  vases  of  brilliant  bunches  of  zonal  Pelargon- 
iums in  the  best  and  choicest  varieties  (Silver  Flora 
Medal). 

Messrs.  DoBBiE  k  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  staged  a 
collection  of  Pansy  and  Viola  flowers  similar  to  that 
displayed  by  them  at  the  last  meeting.  The  Violas 
were  especially  showy,  the  colours  being  excellent. 
Pansies  of  large  size  and  good  shape  were  displayed  on 
boards  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  C.  Engelmann,  Saffron  "Waklen,  Essex,  con- 
tributed a  number  of  vases  containing  Sweet  Peas  cut 
from  plants  growing  in  borders  inside.  They  were 
ehowu  in  excellent  condition,  and  embraced  many  of 


the  choicest  varieties  of  these  highly- refined  flowers. 
In  addition  to  the  display  of  lovely  colours,  the 
exquisite  perfume  was  much  appreciated.  The 
varieties  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  Mars,  and  Dorothy 
Eckford  were  especially  good  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Cauter  k  Co.,  237,  238,  and  07,  High 
Holborn,  London,  AV.C,  exhibited  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  pigmy  Japanese  trees  in  the  native  pots, 
which  were  in  many  cases  as  curious  as  the  plants 
themselves  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  k  Sons,  The  Old  Rose  Gardens, 
Colchester,  brought  a  small  exhibit  of  pot  Roses,  and 
cut  flowers  of  the  same.  Tlie  new  climbing  Rose  Blusli 
Rambler  was  presented  in  good  form,  also  that  lovely 
single-flowered  "Austrian  Yellow,"  whose  flowers  are 
of  the  purest  yellow  colour  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  k  Co,,  Braiswick  Rose  Gar- 
dens, Colchester,  showed  some  boxes  of  excellent  cut 
Roses,  also  vases  containing  sprays  of  the  variety 
"Fortune's  Yellow."  A  box  contained  the  vaiiety 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting  in  flrst-class  condition 
(Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseiies,  Upper 
Edmonton,  staged  a  group  of  pot  Roses  of  the  Rambler 
type,  arranging  the  jdants  on  the  floor  of  the  hall. 
Interspersed  among  the  Roses  were  greenhouse  plants, 
including  Statice  profusa.  Astilbe  (Spirjea)  japonica, 
and  a  number  of  choice  varieties  of  Ferns  (Silver  Flora 
Medal). 

Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Hampton,  Middlesex,  staged  a 
small  collection  of  Rofes,  which  contained  some 
exquisite  examples.  A  vai^e  of  the  variety  Captain 
Haywood  was  almost  perfection  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Twelve  vases  of  excelUnt  flowers  of  Rote  Fortune's 
Yellow  were  shown  by  Lady  ^VANTAGE,  Lockinge  Hall, 
^Vantage  (gr.,  Mr.  AV.  Fyfe). 

J.  A.  Yoi'NG,  Esq.,  Stone  House,  Puiney  (gr.,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Street),  put  up  a  fine  group  of  Cinerarias,  chiefly 
of  .  the  stellata  type.  The  plants  were  excellently 
flowered,  and  made  a  bright  display  (Silver  Flora 
Medal). 

Messrs.  John  Laing  <lt  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  N., 
furnished  one  of  the  ends  of  the  south  annexe  with  a 
group  of  Cinerarias,  arranging  them  so  as  to  slope 
from  a  higher  background  toward  the  front.  The 
plants  were  all  of  the  lax  growing  stellata  kind,  and 
the  inflorescences  carried  a  profusion  of  flowers  in  many 
excellent  shades  of  colour.  A  number  of  pot  plants  of 
Ferns  and  Palms  were  worked  into  the  group  witli 
excellent  effect  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond, 
Surrey,  showed  a  group  of  flowering  shrubs  and  other 
plants.  Clematis,  Azaleas.  Gueldres  Roses,  Cytisus, 
Lilacs,  kc  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cl'teush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London, 
N.,  showed  a  collection  of  Primulas.  Over  200  species 
and  varieties  were  included,  the  whole  foimiBg  an 
exhibit  of  educational  intere&t  to  lovers  of  hardy 
plants.  A  number  of  other  plants,  such  as  Liliurnss, 
Maples,  Pieonies,  Spir:e;is.  &c.,  formed  a  liackground. 
Messrs.  Cutbush  also  showed  a  new  dwarf  polyantha 
Rose  named  Mrs.  AVilliam  H.  C\itbush,  and  a  new 
Rambler  Rose  named  Mr.  F.  W.  Flight.  The  latter 
has  pleasing  semi-double  flowers  of  a  light  rosy-pink 
colour. 

Mr.  A.  R.  UrTON,  The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant 
Nursery',  Guildfoid,  showed  a  number  of  seedling 
Saxifrages.  The  one  labelled  S.  Guildford  Seedling  is 
of  a  pleasing  crimson  colour. 

Messrs.  R.  "Wallace  k  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens, 
Colchester,  set  up  a  group  of  hardy  plants,  arranging 
vases  of  Daffodils  and  .lajianese  Maples  toward  the 
background.  Plants  of  Gentiana  verna  were  well 
furnished  with  the  exquisite  blue  flowers;  Arnebia 
echioides  was  good  ;  Anemone  fulgens  bicolor,  novel. 
The  flaming  red  Tulipa  Greigi  was  well  displayed.  A 
collection  of  Fritillarias  was  included  in  the  display 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  John  Peei>  &  Son,  "West  Noiwcod,  London, 
displayed  pans  and  boxes  containing  alpines.  Saxi- 
frages were  largely  represented.  AVe  noticed  some 
good  Polyanthus,  also  Auriculas.  Messrs.  Peed  also 
exhibited  flowers  of  their  strain  of  Gloxinias. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jagkman  k  Son,  AVoking  Nurseiy, 
Surrey,  set  up  a  small  reck  work  on  which  were 
arranged  many  plants  in  flower.  Ranunculus  aniplcxi- 
caulis  was  shown  well  ;  Meconopsis  cambrica  aurantiaca 
was  noticed  in  flower,  also  Sarracenia  intrpurea.  There 
were  some  good  forms  of  Primula  Sieboldi  in  the 
collection  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  showed  some 
splendid  forms  of  Primula  Sieboldi,  quite  a  collection 


of  hardj'  Orchids,  many  good  varieties  of  Daffodils, 
coloured  Primroses,  &c.  (Bronze  Fh-ra  Medal). 

Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  showed 
Alyssum  saxatile  florepleno,  a  good  yellow  form.  "We 
noticed  also  a  good  pan  of  Uvularia  grandiflora,  well- 
flowered  plants  of  Adonis  vernalis,  and  many  good 
species  of  Irises.  Carex  Frazeri  is  very  curious,  and 
has  i)ure-.white  flowers  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere,  Knutsford,  Cheshire, 
showed  many  useful  border  and  rock-garden  plants. 

Awards. 

Carnation,  Elizabeth. — This  is  a  seedling  obtained 
from  the  variety  America.  Tlie  growths  are  some- 
what slender  and  the  leaves  long  and  whitish  in  ap- 
pearance. The  flowers  are  of  good  form  ;  the  calyx  is 
said  to  remain  good  invariably,  and  the  colour  of  the 
petals  is  clear,  bright  cherry-red.  Though  the  flowers 
are  less  full,  perhaps,  than  those  of  some  varieties, 
they  will  be  likely  to  become  exceedingly  popular. 
Shown  by  Syhney  Morris,  Esq.,  Wretham  Hall, 
Thetford  (gr..  Mr.  G.  Henley  (Award  of  Merit). 

Cyrtantlius  amiuatifolius  tirniidijlorus. — A  descrip- 
tion and  illustration  of  this  plant  will  be  found  on 
p.  201  ;  we  need  only  remark  here  that  Miss  "Willmott, 
Great  "Warley,  Essex,  exhibited  a  plant  in  flower  in  a 
pot,  the  inflorescence  bearing  ten  flowers  (Award  of 
Merit). 

M(i:oiiapsis  intcr/rtfoiia.— This  magnificent  species 
from  Western  China  and  Thibet  was  fidly  illustrated 
and  described  in  our  issue  for  October  1,  1H04.  Messrs. 
JAftfES  Veitgh  k  Sons  on  Tuesday  last  showed  plants 
in  flower,  which  had  been  lifted  from  the  open  ground. 
The  plants  were  very  strong,  about  1^  foot  high,  and 
bore  large,  clear  yellow  flowers.  The  Committee 
unanimously  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate.  The 
Scientific  Committee  with  much  more  appropriateness 
awarded  the  plant  a  Botanical  Certificate. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  tho  Chair;  and 
Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Secretary),  De  B.  Craw- 
sbay,  J.  ^y.  Odell,  F.  J.  Thome,  R.  G.  Thwaites, 
A.  A.  McBean,  AY.  H.  "White,  G.  F.  Moore,  H. 
Ballantine,  H.  T.  Pitt,  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  Bosall, 
W.  H.  Young,  F.  "\Y.  Ashton,  H.  J.  Chapman,  H. 
Little,  AY.  A.  Bilney,  and  W.  Thompson. 

NOBMAN  C.  CoOKSON,  Esq.,  <^takwood,  Wylam  (gr., 
Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  was  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Flora 
Jledal  for  a  very  beautiful  group,  containing  some  of 
the  highest  examples  of  blotched  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  and  all  in  a  splendid  state  of  cultivation. 
The  most  remarkable  were  the  unique  O.  crispum 
Grairianura,  which  lias  developed  into  a  wonderful 
variety,  the  greater  part  of  its  surface  being  of  a 
glowing  orange-tinted  rose  ;  O.  c.  Biitannia,  and  O.  o. 
Bryan,  grand  flowers  heavily  blotched  with  dark 
purple,  and  of  the  class  of  G.  c.  Cooksonee  ;  and  O.  c. 
Frederick,  a  large  flower  with  white  sepals  and  petals 
tinged  with  rose,  and  bearing  effective  dark  purplish 
blotches,  kc. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr.,  Mr, 
Thurgood),  was  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  for 
a  fine  group  containing  a  varied  selection  of  hybrids, 
species,  and  varieties.  The  Odontoglossums  were  the 
leaeling  feature,  O.  crispum  being  well  represented.  The 
best  of  the  blotched  forms  were  O.  c.  Britain's  Queen, 
which  received  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  last  meeting, 
and  O.  c.  Britain's  King,  a  still  finer  form,  with  some 
of  the  good  ciualities  of  O.  c.  Pittianum  in  its  large, 
richly -coloured  blotches.  The  lip  isavery  fine  feature, 
being  almost  entirely  of  a  bright  claret  colour  with  a 
narrow  silvery-white  margin  and  orange  crest.  Among 
other  species,  O.  luteo-purpureum  "Secundum  NuUi" 
is  one  of  the  highest  and  most  richly  coloured  forms  of 
the  species.  In  the  group  also  were  a  bright  batch  of 
good  Miltonia  vexillaria,  a  number  of  M.  Roezlii,  some 
excellent  forms  of  Cattleya  Schindera-,  C.  S.  Pitt's 
variety,  having  a  purplish-crimson  labellum,  much 
like  C-  Percivaliana  ;  and  C.  S.  Nellie  had  lavender- 
tinted  sepals  and  petals  and  a  purple  blotch  on  the  lip. 
Others  noted  were  Epidendrum  sccptrum,  Tiigonidium 
spatulatum,  good  specimens  of  Oncidium  concolor 
and  O.  leucochilum,  Gulcandia  dcvoniaun,  Cypripe- 
dium  Sanderiauum,  Sarchochilus  Fitzgeraldi,  Dendro- 
hhun  revolutum,  kc. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  received  a 
Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  gro\ip  containing  several  fine 
hylirid  Odontoglossums,  one  form  of  O.  x  "VYIlckeanum 
having  very  large  creamy-white  flowers  effectively 
blotched  with  chestnut-biown,  and  the  varieties  of  O. 
X  crispo-Harryonum  were  of  fine  quality.     Two  forms 
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of  Miltonia  x.Bleuana  and  M  x  B.  nohilior  raisetl  at 
Bruges  had  fine  flowers  delicately  tinged  with  rose-colour, 
and  were  of  a  free- flowering  type,  one  plant  having  four 
spikes.  Others  noted  were  an  exquisitel>'-colouredform 
of  Odontoglossum  luteo  purpiireum  with  large  white  lip, 
bearing  a  brown  blotch  in  front  of  the  crest  ;  Angrajcum 
Sanderianum,  Cattleya  intermedia  alba  and  nivea, 
Cypripedium  glanduliferum,  the  new  C.  x  Masterso- 
callosiim.  Lrelio-Cattleya  x  Ruby  Gem  (C.  Lawrence- 
ana  X  L.-C.  X  Schilleriana).  a  bright  rose-purple 
flower;  good  L.-C.  x  Dominiana,  Masdevallia  x 
Pouvbaixii,  and  on  one  end  a  pretty  set  of  "  botanical*" 
Orchids,  comprising  three  species  of  Polystachya, 
Ncphelaphyllum  pulchrum,  with  handsome  leaves,  kc. 

C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Warnham  Court,  Horsham  (gr.. 
Mr.  Duncan),  secured  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
neat  group,  principally  of  good  Odontoglossums,  among 
which  were  O.  x  warnhamensis  (Halli  x  Pescatorei), 
a  pretty  flower  well  intermediate  between  the  parents  ; 
O.  triumphans  latisepalum  Bird's  variety,  with  broad, 
yellow  sepals  and  petals  heavily  barred  with  brown  ; 
O.  crisjmm  Mabel,  prettily  spotted  ;  a  very  fine  O. 
polyxanthum,  good  O.  Edwardi,  and  other  Odonto- 
glossums, &c. 

Francis  Welleslet,  E?q.,  Westfield,  ^Voking(g^., 
Mr.  Hopkins),  showed  Cypripedium  x  Gowerianum 
giganteum,  a  very  large  and  finely-coloured  form  ;  and 
Lft'lia  X  Mrs.  Gratrix  "U'estfield  variety,  of  good  sizre 
and  shape,  and  of  a  bright,  light  orange  colour. 

Baron  Sir  H.  Scuuodke,  The  Dell,  Egham  {gr.,  Mr. 
Ballantine),  sent  Odontoglossum  crispum  "  Queen's 
Birthday,"  a  showy  variety  evenly  spotted  with  daik 
claret  colour. 

W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  AValton  Grange  (gr..  Mr.  W. 
Stevens),  showed  the  prettily-marked  Odontoglossum 
crispum  heliotropium,  O.  x  Stella,  and  the  remarkable 
new  O.   X  Thompsonianum  (see  Awards).       ^ 

J.  BitADSHAW,  Esq.,  Southgate  (gr.,  Mr.  "White- 
legge),  sent  Cattleya  x  Empress  Frederick  var. 
xanthoglossa  (with  rich  gold-veined  lip),  and  Brasso- 
Cattleya  x  Digbyano  SchrJidera:-  var.  '  Empress  of 
India  (a  fine  white  flower  with  delicate  blush  tint  on 
the  sepals). 

W.  C.  "Walker,  Esq.,  "Wincbmore  Hill  {gr.,.Mr.  E. 
Burmey),  showed  a  compact  plant  of  Odontoglossum 
coronarium  with  a  fine  spike  of  flowers. 

De  Baiiri  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks 
(gr.,  Mr.  Stables),  showed  Odontoglossum  Rossii 
immaculatum,  with  white  flowers  exhibiting  none  of  the 
usual  brown  markings  on  the  sepals  and  petals. 

G.  F.  Moore,  Esq.,  Chardwar,  Bourton-on-the- 
water  (gr.  Mr.  Page),  again  showed  his  fine  La;lio- 
Cattleya  x  Pallas  magnifica. 

Mrs.  Haywoou,  AVoodhatch,  Eeigate  (gr.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Salter),  showed  Odontoglossum  crispum  "-Woodhatch 
variety,"  having  large  white  flowers  with  distinct 
brownioh  blotches.        _ 

G.  W.  NicOL,  Esq..  Banchory  (gr.  Mr.  Andrew), 
sent  a  spike  of  a  spotted  form  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum. 

Awards, 

First-class  Certificates. 

BrassO'Cattfct/a  x  nivalis  (B.  fragrans  X  C.  inter- 
media), from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  White). — A  very  pretty  and  fragrant 
hybrid,  with  flowers  of  the  size  of  those  of  Cattleya 
intermedia,  but  of  the  form  of  those  of  Brassia  tuber- 
culata  (fragrant).  Flowers  white  with  primrose  disc 
to  the  lip.  The  plant  had  two  spikes  of  five  and  six 
flowers. 

Cattlct/a  Schrodcra'  alba  var.  Madame  Louis  de 
Hcmptinne,  from  the  Marquis  de  Wavrin,  Chateau 
de  Roustle,  Somerghem,  Belgium  (gr.,' M.  Gerard  de 
Geest).— One  of  the  finest  white  Cattleyas  yet  shown. 
Flower  of  perfect  shape,  and  with  beautifully  crimped 
petals  and  lip.  Pure  white  with  yellow  throat  to 
the  lip. 

Cattleya  Srhrudern'  "Robin,"  from  J.  Eradshaw, 
Esq.,  The  Grange,  Southgate  (gr.,  Mr.  "NVhitelegge). — 
A  model  flower,  white  tinted  with  lavender,  and 
bearing  a  distinct  violet- purple  blotch  in  the  centre  of 
the  lip. 

Odontof/lossni/i  x  Thcnipsoiiiuniim  (Edwardi  x 
crispum),  from  W.  Thompson,  Esq  ,  Walton  Grange, 
Stone  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Stevens). — A  very  remarkable 
hybrid,  beautiful  in  itself,  and  likely  to  aid  in  the 
production  of  still  more  remarkable  hybrids.  The 
plant  had  the  purple-tinted  bulbs  of  O.  Edwardi,  and 
its  tall  branched  inflorescence,  only  one  flower  on 
which  had  yet  expanded.  The  flower  was  2;^  inches 
across,  and  shajwd  much  like  O.   crispum,   of  a  rich 


claret  -  purple,  with  rose  tips  and  margin  to  the 
segments  ;  crest  of  lip  yellow. 

Award  of  Meeit. 
Odoniof/lossum  crispum  Smccanum,  from  Norman 
C.  COOKSON,  Esq.  (gr.,  H.  J.  Chapman). — A  very 
distinct  variety  with  large  rose-pink  flowers,  bearing 
on  the  inner  parts  of  the  segments  uniform  light-brown 
sjiots. 

Botanical  Certificate. 

Oncidium  O'Bricnianum,  Rchh.  /.,  from  Miss 
WiLLMOTT,  Great  AVarley,  Essex  (gr.,  Mr.  Preece).^A 
curious  species  of  the  O.  pubes  section,  with  dense 
branched  spikes  of  lirown  flowers  with  red-brown 
labellums. 

IN'arcissus  and  Tulip   Committee. 

Present:  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (Chairman),  and  Messrs.  A. 
R.  Goodwin,  Rev.  S.  Eugene  Bovirne,  Jas.  Walker,  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe,  W.  Poupart,  E.  A.  Bowles,  B.  W^ 
W^allace,  P.  R.  Barr,  AA'.  W.  Fowler.  Chas.  T.  Digby, 
J.  R.  D.  Boscawen,  V>'.  M.  Copeland,  J.  D.  Pearson, 
Geo.  Reuthe,  John  Pope.  W.  Goldring,  W.  T.  AVare, 
Miss  E.  AVillmott,  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  and  C.  H. 
Curtis. 

There  were  several  important  exhibits  before  this 
Committee,  and  not  a  few  novelties  were  staged. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  (iarden, 
staged  a  representative  gathering  of  choice  kinds,  in 
addition  to  many  seedlings  of  merit,  the  more  impor- 
tant of  these  latter  being  confined  to  white  Ajax  kinds. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  best  varieties  in  this 
collection:  Pharaoh  (a fine bicolor),  Primrose Pluenix,  and 
Apricot  Ph<enix  (in  double  kinds),  Bobs  (a  whitish  incom- 
parabilis  with  paleish  cup  of  orange  colour),  and  Maggie 
Mav.  Cassandra  is  a  fine  variety  of  the  poeticus  type. 
Probably  the  most  distinct  thing  among  novelties  is 
Narcissus  odorus  rugulosus  maximus,  the  flowers  being 
of  a  very  rich  yellow  colour  and  three  times  larger  tiian 
the  ordinary  forms  of  this  kind.  Early  Tulips  were 
alsolargelv  shown  bv  Messrs.  BARR(SiIver-giltBanksian 
•Medal).    '  '  "' 

Messrs.  Pope  &  Son,  King's  Norton,  Birmingham, 
again  showed  King's  Norton  (a  giant  yellow  Ajax), 
and  Progress  (a  flower  of  the  same  type,  but  possessing 
more  colour  in  the  trumpet).  Cristata  shows  evidence 
of  doubling.  White  Queen  and  Orangeman  are  also 
worth  noting  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

■  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  contributed 
a  collection  of  Tulips  and  of  Narcissus  in  many  good 
kinds.  Among  the  latter  were  King  Edward  VH.,  a 
very  fine  poeticus  and  cristatus,  the  latter  very  handsome. 
Tulips  King  of  Yellows  and  L'Unique  were  remarkable 
for  their  distinctive  colour  and  good  form. 

■  The  Gold  Medal  grouj)  from  Miss  Willmott  was 
replete  with  the  choicest  kinds,  and  contained  not  a 
few  novelties.  A  noticeable  feature  was  the  great  size 
of  many  of  the  plants,  and  the  remarkable  substance 
of  stems,  leaves,  and  flowers.  We  have  space  to  name 
but  few  of  the  varieties,  but  we  may  mention  Tireat 
W^arley  (approximating  a  giant  bicolor  Sir  Watkin), 
Selson  (a  big  bicolor  Ajax),  Francesca,  AVhite  Ajax, 
Warley  Scarlet,  Incognita,  White  Queen.  Seagull  and 
Betty  Berkelev  (Gold  Medal). 

Jlessrs.  R.  H..  Bath,  Wisbech,  contributed  both 
Tulips  and  Narcissus,  among  the  latter  Albatross, 
Golden  Rain,  W'hite  Lady,  a  lovely  lot  of  Gloria 
I\[undi  with  richly-coloured  crowns,  Madame  de  Graatf 
in  abundance,  Snow  (^)ueen,  White  Ajax,  &c.  A 
brilliant  lot  of  Tulijts  was  included  in  this  exhibit 
(Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson,  Lowdham,  Notts.,  also  staged 
Daffodils  of  the  choicest  kinds,  the  freshness  of  the 
flowers  being  remarked^Maggie  May,  Minnie  Hume, 
Gipsy  (^ueen,  A\  alanche  (a  very  handsome  white  Ajax), 
&c.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

-  The  Cup  offered  hy  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons  was  won 
by  Mr.  E.  M.  Crosfield,  Little  Acton,  Wrexham, 
who  had  a  choice  and  varied  assortment. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Leslie  Melville,  Branston,  Lines.,  was 
the  only  other  competitor  for  the  Cup.  He  also  staged 
a  good  collection,  and  was  awarded  a  Silver  Flora 
Medal. 

Awards. 

Narci!<sus  Wm.  Foster. — From  Miss  R.  Spurrell, 
Norwicii  {Award  of  Merit).  We  were  unable  to  locate 
this  variety. 

N.  Helen  Coindrss  of  Radnor.— A  very  handsome 
white  flower  of  the  Ajax  type,  showing  a  tendency  to 
develoj:)  buff  colour  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  crown. 
From  Miss  Willmott,  V.M.H.,  Warley.  Essex  (Award 
of  Merit). 


JV.  Banzai.— This  is  virtually  an  enlarged  Madame 
de  Graaff,  with  longer  perianth- segments  leaning  to 
the  trumpet  (Award  of  Merit). 

A'".  Countess  of  Stamford.— Also  a  white  Ajax,  and 
certainly  a  meritorious  variety  (Award  of  Merit). 

Both  exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  M.  C'ROSSFIELD,  Wrexham. 

N.  Cornelia. — A  self  yellow  of  the  Ajax  type,  with 
neaily  cylindrical  trumpet,  rendering  it  a  very  distinct 
flower  (Award  of  Merit). 

A".  il/«r/c  ^'(^/.— This  in  effect  is  a  bicolor  "Queen 
of  Spain,",  with  a  distinctly  cylindrical  crown,  A  very 
pleasing  variety  (Award  of  Merit). 

These  two  were  exhibited  bv  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  Wisbech. 

Tiilipa  Fostcriana. — A  very  handsome  species  of  a 
rich  or  intense  glowing  crimson  colour,  and  a  coloured 
base  internally  suggestive  of  a  modified  T,  Greigii. 
From  Miss  W'illiiott,  Wailcj  Place,  Essex  (Award  of 
Merit). 

Tiilipa  dasystcmon. — A  very  profuse  flowering  spe- 
cies, bearing  as. many  as  six  or  eight  flowers  in  succes- 
sion on  a  single  spike.  The  plant  is  dwarf,  with 
furrowed  glossy  foliage,  and  white-and-yellow  flowers, 
the  segments  of  which  are  acutely  pointed.  From 
Messrs.  Cctbush  &  Sons,  Highgate  (Botanical  Certi- 
ficate). 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq.,  Chaiiman ;  and 
Messrs.  Jos.'  Cheal,  Ed.  Beckett,  A.  Dean,  W.  Fyfe, 
H.  Parr,  W.  Pope,  Geo.  Keif,  J.  Willard,  G.  Reynolds, 
J.  Jaques,  Owen  Thomas,  T.  Arnold,  and  S.  Mortimer. 

First-class  Certificate. 

Potato  The  J^ac/or.— Tubers  of  this  variety  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  k  Co.,  Rothesay.  The 
variety  obtained  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  October  1,  1901,  and  since  then  it  was  found 
to  be  the  best  variety  in  the  National  Potato  Society's 
trials,  and  in  the  Cambridge  University  trial  ;  it  was 
also  awarded  1st  prize  at  the  Crystal  Palace  show  in 
the  class  for  cooked  tubers.  The  general  excellence  of 
this  Potato  received  further  appreciation  on  Tuesday, 
for  the  Committee  recommended  it  a  First-class 
Certificate. 


Lectiire 

ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  JAPANESE 

GARDEN. 

A  jiaper  on  Japanese  Gardening,  written  by  Mr. 
Jas.  Hudson,  of  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens,  Acton,  was 
read  before  the  Fellows  by  the  Secretary.  Our  readers 
will  doubtless  remember  the  descriptions  of  the  Japanese 
gardens  at  Gunnersbury  House  which  appeared  in  our 
issues  for  April  5,  May  10,  and  July  12,  1902,  when 
many  scenes  in  the  gardens  were  illustrated.  Wc 
take  this  op]»ortunity  of  presenting  another  view 
(see  p.  209),  which  will  further  enable  our 
readers  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  this  style  of  gar- 
dening. Mr.  Hudson,  in  his  paper,  pointed  out  the 
best  manner  of  adapting  a  garden  for  this  style  of 
planting,  the  necessity  for  a  bountiful  s\ipply  of  water, 
and  the  need  for  a  well-sheltered  situation  to  enable 
many  of  the  tender  plants  from  the  southern  parts  of 
Ja})an  to  withstand  the  influences  of  bitter  north-west 
winds,  such  as  we  have  experienced  recently.  A  list  of 
j)lants  that  are  suitable  for  the  Japanese  garden  was 
given,  also  of  the  best  materials  for  constructing  paths, 
bridges,  fences,  and  the  proper  manner  of  making 
these.  The  provision  of  water-gardens  and  rock-pools 
is  essential  for  producing  the  best  effect,  as  may  be 
seen  on  reference  to  our  illustration  on  j).  209,  fig.  111. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Hudson  was  unable  to  be 
present,  as  no  explanations  were  given  of  the  lantern- 
slides,  which  were  exhibited  promiscuously,  without 
direct  reference  to  the  paper  read. 

A  paper  by  Slonsieur  Albert  Maumene,  of  Paris, 
on  '*  Japanese  Dwarf  Trees,  and  their  Produc- 
tion and  Treatment,"  was  taken  as  read,  and  will, 
with  that  of  Mr.  Hudson,  be  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  In  this  paper  Jlon- 
sieur  Maumene  describes  the  various  forms  of  these 
trees  in  Japan,  the  different  methods  of  raising  and  of 
training  them,  the  varieties  of  plants  most  suitable  for 
dwarfing,  and  their  treatment  in  this  country.  The 
main  points  brought  out  were  the  unwearying  patience 
and  perseverance  of  the  Japanese  in  jiroducing  these 
plants,  and   that   the   dwarfing  is  principally   due   to 
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\imitmg  the  space  available  for  the  roots,  ami  also 
hj  reducing  their  number,  and  by  providing  a  minimuni 
supply  of  water  and  nourishment  to  maintain  the  life 
of  the  tree,  while  the  twisting  and  curving  also  retarded 


NATIONAL  AURICULA  &  PBIMULA. 

APltiL  25.— This  Society's  exhiintlon,  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Hurticul- 
tural    Society    in    the    Horticultural    Hall,     Vincent 


the  flowers,  thereby  producing  a  certain  amount  of 
roughness  in  the  blooms,  but  this  was  not  apparent, 
except  in  a  few  instances.  On  the  whole  the 
"show"  varieties  were  exhibited  in  as  good  character 


\ 


Fig.  111.- 


"the  9,lp.  The  trees  might  be  roughly  classel  Jig  tho^e 
which'represent  miniature  reproductions  of  their  natural 
(appearances,  and  tliose  which  are  twisted,  curved,  and 
shaped  to"a  certain  preconceived  idea. 


■VIEW   IN   THE   JAPANESE   GARDEN   AT   GUNNERSBURY 
(See  Report  of  Lecture  by  Mr.  IIuJsou  on  p.  :ti3.) 


IF, 
HOUSE. 


tin  a  ithotygraith  b>iJ.  O'cgorij. 


Square,  Westminster,  resulted  in  a  very  excellent  all- 
lound  display  of  the  Primula,  race.  It  was  feared  that 
the  cold  northerly  winds  which  have  prevailed  for  at 
least  a  week  previous  to  the  show  would  have  affected 


as  in  years  past,  and  seeing  that  six  collections  of 
twelve  varieties  were  staged,  and  nine  of  six  varieties, 
no  one  can  venture  to  say  with  truth  that  the  cult  of 
the  Auricula  for  exhibition  is  on  the  decline. 


■ '  >  ■■■'ii ,. 
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The  iioitbein  growers  were  represented  by  the  Rev. 
P.  D.  Horner,  and  by  one  or  two  Birmingham  growers, 
but  the  greater  part  of  tlie  difplajs  were  staged  by  the 
southern  growers.  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  was,  as  he  usually 
is,  most  successful. 

Slww  Auricvbis,  ''  Edgcd'Wtnd  ^^Sclf." — In  the  class 
for  twelve  show  varieties,  "edged"  and  "eelf,"  Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  Great  Kookham,  was  1st,  having  '"Green 
edges '"  :  'Mrs.  Henwood  (with  seven  very  finely- 
developed  p'ps),  Abbe  Lifzt,  and  Abraham  Barker,  the 
latter  with  a  foniewhat  narrow  body  colour.  "Grey 
edges"  :  Olympus  (a  good  addition  to  the  section)  and 
Geo.  Lightbody.  "White  edges":  Magpie,  Venus, 
and  Acme.  "Selfs":  Kuby,  Mrs.  Barnett,  Mrs, 
Phillips,  and  Favourite.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Hornep, 
Burton-in-Lonsdale,  was  2nd.  He  bad  of  "  Green 
edges":  Dr.  Horner  {bright  green  with  good  pip), 
Henry  "Wilson  {somewhat  resembling  Mrs.  Henwood, 
but  with  a  brighter  edge).  Redoubtable  (having  a  bright 
gref n  edge  and  a  good  coloured  body),  and  Ben 
JSimonite.  "Grey  edges":  Coronation  and  Orpheus. 
"White  edges"  :  Frost,  Melanie,  and  Quicksilver. 
*'Selfs":  Favourite  (black),  Little  Nell,  and  Red 
Flag.  Mr.  J.  H.  AVilson,  Handsworth,  Sheffield,  was 
3rd.     He  had  Gerald  ("  self  ")  in  good  character. 

There  were,  as  stated,  nine  collections  of  six  varie- 
ties. Mr.  .J.  Douglas  was  again  placed  1st,  with 
the  varieties  Mrs.  Henwood  and  Abbe  Liszt,  "Green 
edge "  ;  Geo.  Lightbody,  ' '  Grey  edge "  :  Acme, 
"White  edge";  Mrs.  Burnett  and  Raven,  "Selfs." 
The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  was  2nd  with  Orion,  Brome- 
tlms,  and  Shirley  Hibberd,  "Green  edges"  ;  Orpheus, 
"Grey  edge";  Red  Light  and  Loveliness,  "  Selfs." 
3rd,  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith,  Hayes  Common  (gr.,  Mr. 
C.  Blit  k),  his  three  best  plants  were  Mrs.  Henwood 
snl  Shirley  Hibberd,  "Green  edges";  and  George 
Lightbody,  "Grey  edge." 

There  were  six  collections  in  the  class  for  four  varie- 
ties, Mr.  W.  H.  Shii'Man,  Altrincham,  was  placed  Ist, 
he  having  Mrs.  Henwood  (very  bright  Edge)  and  Abra- 
ham Barker,  "Green  edge"  :  Geo.  Rudd,  "Grey 
edge";  and  Ruby,  "Self."  2nd,  Mr.  Purnell-Bur- 
NELL,  with  Dr.  Kidd,  "Green  edge";  Heather  Bell 
and  Acme,  "  AVhite  edge  "  ;  and  Ruby,  "Self." 

The  best  pair  of  "show"  varieties  came  from  Mr.  F. 
Welieslet,  AVestfiekl,  Woking,  who  had  Geo.  Rudd, 
"Grey  edge,"  and  Mrs.  Potts,  "Self."  Mr.  A.  S. 
Hamptox,  Reading,  was  jilaced  2nd  with  Vanity,  a 
bright  "  Gieen  edge,"  and  Rachel,  "White  edge."" 

SiiKjJc  Specimens,  Show  varieties. — "Green  edge": 
1st,  Mr.  "W.  Fmith,  with  Mrs.  Henwood,  whose  plant 
had  seven  well  -  developed  pips.  2nd,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Bennett-Pok,  also  wiih  the  variety  Mrs.  Henwood. 
Mr.  A.  S.  Hampton  was  3rd.  "Grey  edge":  1st, 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  with  Orpheus.  Mr.  J.  Wilson 
WOK  2nd  witli  Racliel  ;  and  Mr,  F.  A.  Wellesley,  3rd 
with  William  Brockbank.  "White  edges":  1st,  Mr.' 
J.  T.  Bennett-Fok  with  Acme,  2nd  and  3rd,  Mr. 
AYellesley  with  the  sanie. 

Collections  of  Fift}/  Auriculas. — In  this  class,  as 
usual,  Mr.  James  Douglas  was  1st  with  a  varied  col- 
lection of  good  quality.  The  leading  "Green  edges" 
were  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Abbe  Liszt,  Abraham  Jiarker, 
and  Gladiator.  "Grey  edges":  Geo.  Rudd.  Beautv, 
LancashiieHero.OlympusandRacheh  "AVhite-edges'": 
Venus.  Heather  Bell.  AVild  Swan,  Amy  Robsart  and 
Miss  Biim  ;  "Selfs":  Ruby,  Mrs. '  Pliillips  and 
Buttercup.  Several  of  the  foregoing  varieties  weie 
duplicated.  This  was  also  seen  in  a  good  collection 
staged  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Bisliopa  Stortford,  who  has 
made  many  excellent  attempts  to  gain  the  premier 
prize  in  this  class.     3rd,  Mr.  W.  B.  Crani-ielh. 

The  Premier  Shoio  Auricula  -w&s 'Mr.  Jas.  Douglas's 
fine  plant  of  Mrs.  Henwood  in  Class  1. 

Alpine  Avriculas.—These  were  botli  numerously 
and  well  shown,  their  brilliancy  of  colour  commanding 
general  admiration.  There  were  seven  collections  of 
twelve  varieties,  resulting  in  a  close  contest  for  the 
supremacy  between  Messrs.  Phillips  k  Taylor,  of 
Bracklcy,  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  in  favour  of  Messrs. 
Phillips  &  Taylor,  who  had  a  grand  dozen,  manv  of 
which  were  seedlings.  The  varieties  were  Richard 
Dean  (a  brilliant  alpine),  Duke  of  York,  Cavalier,  and 
unnamed  seedlings.  "  White  centres "  :  Boadicea 
(edged  with  pale  rosy-lilac),  and  seedlings.  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  came  2nd  with  Duke  of  York,  Rosy  Morn. 
Ettrick  (a  flower  of  fine  quality).  Premier  (with  bright 
yellow  centre,  the  colour  mauve  shading  to  rose) ;  and 
of  "White  centres":  Teviotdale,  Hilda,  Thetis,  and 
Ganymede.     3rd,  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith. 

There  were  six  collections  of  six  varieties,  and  Mr. 
J.  Douglas  was  placed  1st  with  a  fine  even  lot,  having 
of  "Gold  centres":  Duke  of  York,  Firefly,  and  Rosy 
Morn.  "White  centres":  Urania,  Thetis,  and 
Teviotdale.  Messrs.  Phillips  &  Taylor  came  2nd 
with  "Gold  centres":  Mrs.  Martin  Smith,  Duke  of 
York,  and  two  seedlings.  "White  centres"  :  Boadicea 
and  seedlings. 

In  the  class  for  four  alpines,  Mr.  F.  W.  Prick, 
Eeckenham,  was  placed  Ist,  apparentlv  the  only 
competitor. 

Stn^/le  specimens. — "  Gold  centres" :  Mr.  F.  W. Price, 
Beckenham,  was  1st  with  a  highly-refined  seedling  ; 
2nd,   Messrs.    Phillips  &  Tatlor,   with  Pluto  and 


Calypso.  "White  centres":  1st,  "Mr.  J.  Douglas 
with  Teviotdale,  who  was  also  2nd  with  the  same 
variety.  This  promises  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
those  withviolet-shaded  white  centres.  Mr.  E.  Danes 
was  3rd  with  Thetis. 

In  the  rlass  for  six  Alpines  shown  by  maiden 
growers,  Mr.  E.  Danks  was  awarded  1st  prize. 

Alpine  Secdliiigs,  single' specimens.  —  "  Gold  centres"  ; 
Messrs.  Phillips  &  Taylor  came  1st  with  a  fine 
seedling  of  promise  ;  Mr.  F.AV.  Price,  2nd;  The  best 
"white  centre"  was  Rockdale,  from  Mr.  J.  Douglas. 

Mr.  A.  Spurling  took  the  1st  prize  for  six  seedling 
alpines  raised  from  seeds  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas. 

The  Premier  Alpine  Auricula  was  Ettrick,  shown 
by  I\Ir.  J.  Douglas.  The  flower  develops  a  bright 
yellow  centre  with  groundwork  maroon  coloured 
shading  to  rose  and  margined  salmon. 

Fancy  Auric uU(s. — As  usual,  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was 
placed  1st.  He  had  Rolts  Green  with  its  bright  rosy- 
red  body  colour ;  Buttercup,  and  various  eccentric, 
unnamed  sorts,  too  good  to  be  rejected,  but  to  be 
classed  only  as  fancies.  Mr.  W.  B.  Cranfield, 
Branley  House,  Enfield,  was  2nd, 

Species  of  Primulas, — The  class  for  twelve  specimens 
was  not  represented. 

In  the  class  for  six  specimens,  Mr.  J.  Grandfield 
was  1st,  and  he  had  P.  obconica,  P.  verticillata,  and  four 
well-flowered  varieties  of  P.  Sieboldi.  Mr.  Purnell- 
Purnell,  Streatham  Hill,  was  2nd. 

Primulas  and  Auriculas. — The  class  for  a  collection 
made  a  very  attractive  feature,  Mr.  J.  Grandfield 
taking  the  1st  prize.  Mr.  Purnell-Purnell  was 
placed  2nd. 

Poli/antkuSy  Fanct/. — Three  collections  of  twelve 
plants  were  staged.  Mr.  S,  Mortlmer,  Rowledge, 
Farnham,  took  the  1st  prize  with  a  bold  and  striking 
collection.    Mr.  G.  Baskett,  A'irginia  Water,  was  2nd. 

(ironps  of  Primroae  aiul  Polt/anthus  Plants. — Mr. 
S.  Mortimer  was  placed  1st,  with  an  excellent 
collection.     Mr.  Baskett  was  2nd. 

Seedlings. 
Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  the  following  : 

The  Mikado. — A  "self "having  an  excellent  tube 
and  paste,  dark,  .with  well-displayed  body  colour,  the 
pip  being  smooth  and  stout ;  foliage  green.  A  liighly 
promising  variety.  From  Mr.  N.  Smith,  Bishop's 
Stortford. 

Pichard,  Dean.— An  "alpine"  with  briglit  golden 
centre  and  dark  "ground  shading  to  fiery  salmon.  A 
large,  smooth,  flat,  well-proportioned  flower, 

William  Smith.^Also  an  "alpine,"  having  the  pip 
smooth  and  highly  refined  ;  colour  briglit  gold  with  a 
dark  body  shading  to  fierj'  rosy-crimson.  Both  from 
Messrs.  Phillips  k  Taylor,  Bracknell. 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Crowther. — The  flower  possesses  a  golden 
centre,  dark  body  colour  with  bright  ruby  shading, 
somewhat  paler  on  the  margin  of  the  pip ;  very 
smooth  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Miss  Winifred. —  This  also  has  a  golden  centre; 
the  anthers  are  set  somewhat  shallow  ;  body  dark, 
shading  to  rose  and  paler  salmon.  From  Mr.  C.  Blick, 
Hayes  Common. 


LINNEAN. 

April  0. — A  meeting  was  held  on  the  above  date, 
when  Mr.  A.  0.  Seward,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President, 
presided. 

Mr.  W.  Botting  Hemsley,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  exhibited 
a  number  of  specimens  and  drawings  of  ])itcher8  of 
Nepenthes,  supplemented  by  slides,  prepared  by  Mr. 
L.  Farmar,  to  illustrate  the  various  types  of  pitchers 
and  their  marvellous  glandular  systems  (see  p.  241). 

Prof.  R.  J.  Harvey  Gibson,  M,A.,  F.L.S,,  gave  the 
substance  of  his  paper  on  "  The  Axillary  Scales  of 
Aquatic  Monocotyledons."  He  compared  the  ligule  of 
Selaginella  with  the  scales  in  question,  and  suggested 
that  the  latter  may  be  looked  upon  as  evidence  that 
the  Monocotyledons  may  be  regarded  as  modern  repre- 
sentatives uf  ])rimitive  Angiosijerms,  and  in  turn  rnay 
have  been  genetically  related  to  some  ancestral  form 
allied  to  Isoetes.  These  scales  had  been  examined  in 
seventeen  species  of  Zostera,  Potamogeton,  Ruppia, 
Aponogeton,  Triglocliin,  Alisma,  Sagittaria,  Butomus, 
Limnocharis,  Halophila,  Stratiotes,  Hydrocharis,  and 
A^allisneria,  belonging  to  six  natural  orders  uf  Helobia?. 
The  author's  remarks  were  illustrated  by  lantern- 
slides. 

Mrs.  L.  .T.  Veley,  F.L.S.,  presented  a  paper,  "A 
Further  Contribution  to  the  Stud}'  of  Pelomyxa  pa- 
lustris  (Greeff),"  illustrating  her  remarks  with  a  series 
of  lantern-slides. 

Dr.  D.  Prain  read  a  note  on  "Mansonieje,  a  New 
Tribe  of  the  Natural  Order  Sterculiacew,"  and  ex- 
hibited specimens  and  diagrams  of  a  species  of  the 
tribe,  sent  to  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden  by  Mr. 
F.  B.  Manson,  of  the  Indian  Forest  Dejiartment.  The 
species  is  the  type  of  a  new  genus,  Mansonia,  .T.  R. 
Druinin.  MSS.  Its  nearest  ally  is  an  African  genus, 
Triplochiton.     Definitions  are  given  in  the   jiapcr  of 


the  tribe  Mansonies  and  of  the  genus  Mansonia ;  » 
description  is  also  given  of  the  species,  M.  Gagei,  J.  R. 
Drumm.  MSS. 

EOYAL  BOTANIC. 

April  10.— The  Society's  show  held  on  the  abov& 
date  was  fairly  representative,  many  exhibitors  dis- 
playing groups,  the  principal  of  which  were  arranged 
in  tlie  conservatory.  Several  spaces  were  well  filled 
with  economic  plants  from  the  Society's  greenhouses, 
while  a  bright  display  of  flowering  plants  in  the  con- 
servatory and  in  the  gardens  presented  a  pleasing 
appearance.  The  weather  unfortunately  prevented  a- 
large  attendance  of  visitors. 

Among  thenurser3'men'8  exhibits  the  most  important 
was  that  displayed  by  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  SONS, 
Highgate,  who  arranged  a  large  rock-garden  planted  irk 
a  natural  style,  and  having  a  background  composed  of 
Bamboos  and  other  subjects  (Gold  Medal}. 

Messrs.  R,  &  G.  Cuthbert,  Soutbgate,  put  up  a  fine 
group  of  hardy  deciduous  flowering  shrubs  arranged 
with  suitable  foliage.  The  group  contained  some  fine- 
varieties  of  Azalea  rustica  flore-pleno,  A.  sinensis, 
hybrids,  and  the  finest  moUis  varieties  (Large  Silver- 
gilt  Medal). 

Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  presented  a 
large  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  zonal  Pelargoniums. 
The  trusses  and  individual  flowers  were  alike  remark- 
able for  their  size  and  for  their  wide  range  of  colour- 
(Large  Silver-gilt  Medal}. 

Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.,  Colcliester,  made  a  fine 
exhibit  of  cut  Roses,  including  some  new  varieties 
(Large  Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury,  had  an  equally 
interesting  exhibit  of  Roses.  Most  of  the  blooms  were 
carried  on  long  stems  with  remarkably  fine  foliage  and 
strong  growth  (large  Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street.  Covent  Garden^ 
had  many  choice  sorts  of  Daffodils  similar  to  those- 
seen  the  previous  week  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  (largg^ -Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Messrs.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  received  the  same 
award  for  an  equally  interesting  exhibit,  while  Messrs. 
Hoi;g  k  Robertson  brought  a  fine  collection  of  these 
flowers  from  Ireland,  in  addition  to  St.  Erigid 
Anemones,  Tulips,  kc.  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Dr.  BoxALL,  showed  Begonia  Lorenziana,  a  free- 
flowering  variety  of  the  President  Carnot  type,  and  to- 
which  a  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded. 

H.  L.  Bist'HOFFSHEiM  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  G.  Ellis), The  Warreii 
House,  Stanmore,  put  up  a  fine  group  of  plants, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Antliuriums  and  Orchids.  The 
Warren  House  variety  of  Odontoglossum  Andersonia- 
num  was  awarded  a  Certificate  of  Merit  (Gold  Medal), 

Miss  Anderson  {gr.,  Mr.  Keif),  Regent's  Park,  put- 
up  a  large  group  of  spring  flowering  plants  and  foliage 
(Gold  Medal). 

Mr.  E.  Wagg,  The  Islet,  Maidenhead,  showed  well- 
grown  plants  of  the  best  type  of  Cinerarias  (Silver-gilt 
Medal). 

Sir  F.  T.  Barrt,  Bart.,  Windsor  (gr.,  Mr.  R.  Brown), 
staged  a  collection  of  Camellias,  cut  from  bushes  ii> 
the  open  ground  (Silver  Medal). 

A  Cup,  valued  seven  guineas,  offered  by  Messrs. 
Earr  k  Sons  for  the  best  collection  of  Daffodils,  was 
secured  by  H.  R.  Darlincton,  Esq.,  Potters  Bar,  who- 
put  up  a  very  nice  collection,  which  included  many  of 
the  newer  varieties. 

I\lr.  Sack,  Richmond,  brought  examples  of  the  Bruce- 
flower  displayers;  while  Mr.  Williams,  Ealing,  showed' 
flower  stands  adapted  for  light  table  arrangements. 


CHESTER    PAXTON. 

April  11,  12. — This  Society's  fourth  annual  exhi- 
bition of  spring  flowers  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Chester,  on  the  above  dates.  The  opening  ceremony 
was  performed  by  Her  Grace  Katharine  Duchess  of 
Westminster.  Large  collections  of  cut  Daffodils  were 
staged,  those  displayed  by  Mr.  HuoH  Alderskt,  of 
Aldersey  Hall,  and  Messrs.  DK'ksons,  Ltd..  being, 
particularly  good.  Both  of  these  exhiliits  were  awarded 
the  Society's  Medal.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westmin- 
ster {gr.,  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes)  staged  an  attractive  ex- 
hibit, wliich  included  about  forty  dishes  of  Apples  and 
a  colltctiuii  nf  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnations. 

The  President  of  the  Society.  Major  MacGillycudoy, 
J. P.  (gi-.,  Mr.  E.  Stubbs),  put  up  a  most  extensive  col- 
lection of  plants,  including  some  remarkably  fine 
Callas  and  Azaleas,  and  a  collection  of  choice  Daffo- 
dils. An  interesting  stand  of  Storrie's  strain  of 
ornamental  Kale  was  also  staged  by  Mr.  Stubbs. 

The  exhibit  sent  by  Dr.  MI'LES,  of  Gresford*. 
included  choice  and  rare  species  of  hardy  Primulas, 
Narcissi,  and  other  spring  flowers. 

MessiH.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  put  up  an  admir- 
ably-arranged stand  of  Cinerarias  (Silver  Medal). 

Jlessrs.  McHattie  staged  a  choice  lot  of  Hyacinths. 
Other  exhibitors  included  Mr.  T.  Gibbons  Frost,  Mol- 
lington  Banastre  (gr.,  T.  Gilbert);  Mr.  J.  M.  Frost, 
Upton  Lawn  (gr.,  W.  Scddon) ;  Mr.  J.  Garrett 
Fkost,  Boughton  Hall  (gr.,  J.  Clack);  Mr.  Tyrer, 
Plas  Newton  (gr.,  A.  EUams) ;  Mr.  Townsend  Cukrik^ 
Christleton  Hall  (gr.,  J.  Weaver)  ;  and  Miss  Humber- 
STON,  Newton  Hall  (gr.,  R.  Wakefield). 
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THE    BRITISH    GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

In  addition  to  those  previously  reported  meetings 
■were  held  : — 

At  Penrith,  on  the  5th  inst.,  at  the  Exchange  Hotel. 
Mr.  A.  Statham,  of  Edenhall  Gardens,  presiding  over  a 
good  attendance  of  local  horticulturists.  The  objects 
of  the  Absociation  having  been  explaii\ed  hy  Mr. 
J.  "VV.  Mallinson,  it  was,  after  a  good  discussion, 
wnanimoualy  resolved  "that  a  local  branch  of  the 
British  Gardeners'  Association  be  formed."  Mr. 
Mallinson,  whose  address,  Edenhall,  Langwathby, 
K.fe.O.,  Cumberland,  readers  in  the  district  are 
requested  to  note,  was  appointed  local  secretary. 

A  special  general  meeting  of  the  Tunhrldije  Welh 
(Gardeners'  Association  was  held  in  the  FrientUy 
Societies'  Hall  on  Tuesday,  April  11,  to  hear  an 
address  by  Mr.  AV.  Watson,  Secretary  of  the  British 
Gardeners'  Association.  Mr.  C.  Taylor,  of  Messrs. 
■Cripps  &:  Son,  occupied  the  chair,  and  about  lUO 
members  and  others  were  present,  including  the  prin- 
cipal gardeners  and  nurserymen  of  the  district.  Mr. 
Watson's  address  was  on  the  same  lines  as  that  given 
at  Birmingham,  Kingston,  &c.  A  resolution  to  form 
a  branch  of  the  British  Gardeners'  Association  for 
Timbridge  Wells  and  district  was  adopted  with  only 
three  dissentients,  and  a  committee  was  at  once 
elected,  with  Mr.  Goacher  as  Secretary. 

At  Sutton  on  the  11th  inst.,  a  meeting  convened  by 
the  local  horticultural  society  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
R.  Hooper  Pearson. 


GARDENERS'  DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

BOURNEMOUTH  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.— 
—A  meeting  of  the  abovo  Suriely  was  ln-Ul  im  Tuesday, 
April  IS,  presided  over  by  Mr.  F.  W.  (ieorge,  Tbornleigh 
Gardens.  Mr.  A.  King,  of  tlie  Parkstone  Nurseries, 
exhibited  well-gi-own  plants  of  Scliizantbus  wiseton- 
ensis.  also  pots  of  Mignonette  and  examples  of  the 
St.  Brigid  Anemones.  Mr.  Kingalso  delivered  alecture 
on  the  cultivation  of  these  plants.  A  good  discussion 
followed. 


©bituarp. 

John  Newbigging.— The  death  of  Mr.  John 
Newbigging,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  T.  Kennedy  & 
Co.,  seedsmen  and  nurserymen,  Dumfries,  took 
place  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  at  Las  Palmas,  Grand 
Canary,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health.  Deceased,  who  sailed  for  Las  Palmas 
on  the  22nd  of  last  month,  had  been  ailing  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  had  been  disabled  for 
business  since  Christmas.  He  was  in  his  forty- 
fourth  year,  and  he  leaves  a  widow  and  two 
children  to  mourn  his  untimely  death.  He  was 
a  partner  with  his  brother,  Mr.  T.  K.  Newbigging, 
in  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Kennedy  &. 
Co.,  whose  extensive  business,  founded  in  the 
town  by  his  great-grandfather,  was  success- 
fully carried  on  by  his  grandfather.  Provost  of 
Dumfries,  and  by  his  father,  a  former  Bailie  of 
the  town,  since  whose  death  it  has  continued  in 
the  hands  of  the  deceased  and  his  brother. 
The  department  of  the  business  to  which  Mr. 
John  Newbigging  more  particularly  applied 
'himself  was  that  of  the  nurseries,  and  he 
.developed  these  with  marked  success.  He  made 
a  special  study  of  arboriculture,  and  on  behalf  of 
his  firm  he  carried  through  more  than  one 
•Government  order  in  connection  with  forest- 
planting  operations  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere. 
In  1903,  when  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  held  their  show  in  Dumfries,  he  was 
•appointed  Secretary  of  the  exhibition  in  ccnncc- 
■tion  with  the  Scottish  Arboricultural  Association. 
'But  besides  being  a  first-rate  business  man,  he 
possessed  personal  qualities  that  made  him  a 
.great  favourite  with  everyone  with  whom  he  was 
brought  into  contract,  and  in  social  as  in  business 
"Circles  he  will  be  much  missed, 

dULlEN  Victor  Burvenich.— We  regret  to 
have  to  record  tlie  death,  on  the  21st  inst.,  at 
Ghent,  of  this  gentleman,  who  held  the  oiiice  of 
Curator  of  the  University  Botanic  Garden.  Mr. 
Burvenich  was  in  his  forty-eighth  year. 

John  HORNE. — The  death  is  announced  of 
Mr.  John  Home,  F  L.S.,  late  Director  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Mauritius,  who  latterly  has 
lived  at  Sea  Braes,  St.  Clement,  .Tersey.  Deceased, 
who  left  the  Eoyal  Gardens,  Kew,  in  ISGO,  was  an 
occasional  correspondent  to  these  pages. 


M  A  R  KE  X  S. 

COVENT    GARDEN,  April  2i\. 
Imported  Flowers:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Vegetables:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


j.rf. 


2  0-30 
2  0-30 


Anemones,  p.  doz. 
bunches,  pink 

—  fulgens 
Carnations,     per 

doz.  buncbes  ...  9  0-12  0 
Fern,  French  (As- 

plcniuni  adian- 

tum  niprura),  p. 

dozen  bunches  6  0  — 
Freesias,  dz.  bun.    2  0-40 

Foliage ;  Average 
B.d.  s.d. 
Asparagus      plu- 
mosus.     long 
trails,  each  ...    0  6-09 

—  —    medium, 

each       ...    0  4-06 

short  sprays 

per  bunch...    10-26 

—  Sprengeri     ...    0  9-16 

—  tenuissimus..  9  0-12  0 
Adiautum  cunea- 

tum,  doz.  bun.  4  0-60 

Crotonleaves,doz.  l  0-  1  t5 

Cycas  leaves,  each  16-20 
Fern,  English,  p. 

dozen   bunches  3  0-40 


Ixias,  per  dozeu 

bunches- 
Marguerites,    per 

doz.  bunches  ... 
Narcissus,  basket 
Ranunculus,   per 

doz.  bunches  ... 
Stocks,        double 

whit3  and  pink, 

dczea    bunches 

Wholesale  Prices. 

Galax  leaves 
(American),  per 
iUizen  bunches. 

Ivy-leaves.bronze 

—  long       trails, 
per  bundle  ... 

—  short    gi-een, 
doz.   bunches 

Moss,  per  gross... 

Myrtle,  doz.  bun. 

Smilax,  p.  dozen 
trails      

Hardy  foliage 
(various),  per 
dozeu  bunches 


3  0-30 
;j  0-  4  0 


s.d.  s.d. 


2  0 
2  0 


10-16 
6  0  — 
3  0-40 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices 


.  d.  s.  d. 
Acaciaarmata,doz.l2  0-18  0 
AraliaSieboldi,  p. 

dozen     4  0-60 

Araucaria  excelsa, 

per  dozeu  ...  18  0-30  0 
Aspidistras,  green, 

per  doz.        ...  18  0-24  0 

—  variegated, 

per  doz.  ...  -^0  0-42  0 
Azaleaindica,doz.  :iO  0-tiO  0 

—  mollis,  p.  doz.  24  0-42  0 
Asparagus       plu- 

mosus  nanus, 

per  doz.        ...    9  0-12  0 

—  Sprengeri,doz.  8  fr-12  0 

—  tenuissimus 

per  doz.        ...    8  0-10  0 

Bedding  plants, 
storeboxe3,each  10-16 

Begonia  Glolre  de 

Lorraine,  doz.  12  0-18  0 

Borouia  mega- 
stigma,  p.  doz.  12  0-24  0 

—  heterophylla.  18  0-24  0 
Calla    sethiopica, 

per  doz.  ...  6  0-10  0 
Cinerarias,  p.  doz.  5  0-80 
Crotons,  per  doz.  12  0-30  0 
CocosWeddelliana, 

per  doz.  ...  18  0-30  0 
Cyclamen    persi- 

cum,  per  doz.  l-'i  0-24  0 
Cypcrus    alterui- 

folius,  p.  doz.    3  0-60 

—  laxua.  p.  doz.  3  0-40 
Drac^nas,  p.  doz.  9  0-24  o 
Ericas,  per  doz....  li'  0-30  0 
Euonymus,  dozen  4  0-90 
Ferns,  in  thumbs, 

perlOO 8  0-12  0 

—  in  48s,  p. doz.    4  0-10  0 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Ferns,  in32's, doz.  12  C-24  0 

—  hardyroots  ...  0  6-10 
Ficus  elastica,  p. 

doz 9  0  12  0 

—  repens.perdoz.  6  0-90 
Ftu-hsias,  p.  doz.  8  0-10  o 
(^tenistas,  perdoz.  .5  0-8  0 
lleliol  ropes,  doz.  5  C-  .s  0 
Hydrangea,  Thos. 

Hogg,  p. doz.    12  0-18  0 

—  Hortensia,   p. 

dozen 10  C-15  0 

Keutia    Belmore- 

ana,  per  doz...  12  0-18  0 
~  Fosteriana,  p. 
doz 


Lataniaborbonica, 

per  doz. 
Lilium     Harrisii, 

per  dozen 
Marguerites,  doz. 
Mignonette,    doz. 
Pansies.pcrliox... 
P  cl  0  r  go  niums, 

per  doz,,  Sliow . 

—  Ivy-leaved,  p. 
dozen 

—  zonals 
Rliodanthe.    doz. 
Khododendrons, 

per  dozen 
Roses,  H.P.'s.  doz, 

—  Crimson  Ram- 
bler (large), 
each    ... 

Spirtea  japonica, 
per  doz. 

Stocks,  Interme- 
diate, per  doz. 

\'  c  r  b  e  n  a.  Miss 
^Villmott,     doz. 


12  0-21  0 

9  0  15  0 

24  0-30  0 
6  0-10  0 
6  0-  S  0 
2  0-30 


12  0-18  0 

6  0-80 
6  C-  8  (J 
5  0-  tj  0 

24  0-30  0 
9  L^-I.S  0 


.1  6-   5  0 
5  0  10  0 


Cut  Flowers,  &c. ;  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d 
Azalea    Fielderi, 

per  doz.  bun..    3  0-40 

—  mollis, dz. bun.  9  0-12  0 
Bonvardia,dz.bun.  6  0-80 
Calla    a?tliiopica, 

per  doz.  blooms    .'.  C-  i  0 
Camellias,  perdz. 

blooms 

Carnations,  p.  dz. 
blooms,  best 
American vars.  2  6-50 

—  smaller  do.  ...    10-20 

—  Malmaisons...  8  0-12  0 
Cattleya,  per  doz 

blooms 

Daflodils,  per  dz 
bunch.,  single 
yellow 

—  double,  do.  ... 

—  B;i  rrii  con- 
bpicuus 

—  bicolor 

Dendrobium    no- 

bile.doz. blooms 

—  Wardianum ... 
Eucharis  grandi- 

Uora,  doz.  blnis. 
Gardenias,  perdz, 

blooms 
Gladiolus  Colvillei, 

per  bunch       ...    1  u~  l  6 
Gypsophila,     per 

dozen   bunches    3  0-40 
IrisGcnnanica,  p. 

bunch     0  9-10 

-  Spanish. dz. bun.  li  0-  .1  0 
Lilac    (English 

forced),  per  bun.   2  0-30 
Lilium   auratum, 

per  bunch    ...    2  6-30 

—  iancifoliura, 
ruhrum     and 

album 2  6-36 


6-2  0 


10  0-12  0 


2  0-40 
2  0-30 


:;  0-  1  II 

2  0-40 


16-20 
10-30 


4  0-60 
10     2  0 


12  0-1' i  0 


3  0-40 
3  0-50 


d.  S.d. 
Lilium   longl- 

florum  ...    3  0-60 

--  tigrinum      ...    2  0-26 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

dozen  bun.  ...  " 

Marguerites,    per 

doz.  bunches, 

white 

—  yellow 

Mi^'uonelte.   doz. 

lunches  ...    4  0-00 

Narcissus,  p.  doz. 

bunches,  Phea- 

siQt'sEye       ...    10-20 
Odonl  0gl0  5sum 

crispum,  pr.  dz. 

blooms 16-20 

Pelargon  iums, 
p.  doz.  bnchs. 

—  (Zonal)  double 
scarlet  ...    5  o-io  0 

—  salmon  X- pink   4  0-60 
Poppies,  Iceland. 

dozen    launches    (i  o-  0  o 
Roses,  12  blooms, 

N'iphetos      ...    l  o-  :!  o 

—  Bridesmaid...    3  0-50 

—  Kaiserin  A. 
Victoria        ...    5  0-60 

—  General    Jac- 
queminot    ...    10-20 

—  C.  Mermet    ...    3  0-40 

—  Caroline  Test- 
out      3  0-  6  n 

—  Liberty        ...    3  0-50 

—  Mad. i'batcnay  i  0-  ; 


Mrs.  J.  Laiug . 

—  Sunrise 
Tuberoses,  per 

dozen  blooms 
Tulips,  doz.  bun. 

—  special  double 
varieties 


•A  0-  .5  0 

16-36 


0  3-  0  6 
6  0-12  0 


Artichokes, Globe, 
per  dozen    ... 

—  Jerusalem,  p. 
bag      

Asparagus,  bunch 

—  Giant 

—  Paris  Green... 

—  Spanish, bunch 

—  Some,  p.  doz. 

—  Toulouse.  l>eli 
Beans,  dwarf,  per 

lb 

—  Clinnnel     Is- 

land   

—  Canary.  Broad 
l>er  li;isket    ... 

Beetroot,    bag  ... 
Broccoli,  Sprout- 
ing, bag 

Cabbages,  p.  tally 
Carrols,  12  bunch. 

—  new,  li'  buncli 

—  bag      

Cauliflowers,  doz. 
Celery.doz. bnchs. 
Cress,  doz.  pun. 
Cucumbers,  doz. 
Endive,  per  doz. 
Garlic,  per  lb.  ... 
Greens,  bushel ... 
Horseradish,  per 

dcz 

Mint,  per  dozen... 
Leeks,  per  dozen 

bundles 

Lettuces.  Cabbage, 

per  dozen    ... 


s.  d.  s.d.  I 


3  0 

-3  0 

8  0 

2  3 

1  4 

5  0 

2  6 


1  0 


0  9-10 
8  0  — 
50  0-90  0 
0  3    — 


1  6  — 
;:  C-  5  0 
3  0  — 
0  8  — 
3  6- 

3  0 

8  0     — 

0  9     — 

2  ri-  3  0 

1  6     — 
0  »-  0  4 

10  — 

11  0     — 

I  C-  6  0 


S.d.  s.d. 
Musbrooms(house) 

perlb 0  9    — 

Onions,  pickling, 

per  sieve      ...    5  0-60 

—  Egyptian,cwt.    6  6-70 

—  Knglish,   cwt.  15  0    — 

—  Green,  p.  doz.  3  6  — 
Parsley.  12  bunch.  10  — 
Parsnips,  per  bag  3  6  — 
Peas,  Frencii.pkt.    0  5    — 

per  li>  kilos    7  o    — 

—  Frame,  per  lb. 

—  Flats 

Potatos,  per  ton 

—  Frame,  lb.    ... 

—  Algerian,  per 

rwt 14  0    — 

—  Teneriffe.cwt.  15  0  — 
Radishes,  p.  doz. 

bunches  ...    0  5-07 

Rhubarb,York.dz.  0  6-08 

—  Natural,  doz.      16-20 
Salad.  ?mall  pun- 
nets, per  doz 

Seakale,  per  doz. 
Shallots,  p.  sieve 
Spinach,  bush. 
Tomatos,    bundle  12  C-13  0 

—  English,  p.  lb.  13  — 
Turnips  per  doz. 

—  per  bag 

—  new,  Ininch ., 
Turnip-tops,    bag 
Veget.;ible      Mar- 
rows, per  doz.  . 

Watercress,     per 
doz.  bunches . 


0  9 

9  0 
S  0 

1  6 


1  6 

2  0 

0  8 

1  6 


■  0-10  0 
0  6     — 


Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Apples,  bushel  ... 

—  English,    per 

sieve  or  half 
bushel 
per  barrel . 

—  Victorian  and 
Tasmanian,  p. 
case     

Bananas, 
bunch... 

—  loose, 
dozen  .. 

Figs,  per  dozen... 
Grape -Fruii,  per 

case        

Grapes,     Gros 

Colmar,lb.,A. 

B 


per 
per 


s.d. 

■J  6~ 

s.d. 
6  0 

1  6- 
12  0- 

3  0 

18  0 

'J  0-12  0 

11  0- 

10  0 

1  0- 

4  6- 

1  6 
10  0 

10  0 

- 

3  0-46 
2  6-30 

<.;r;ipes,  Alicante, 
perlb. 

—  Hambro,  lb.... 

—  Almeria,doz.lb. 
Lemons,  per  case 
Melons.  c;ich 
Oranges,  per  case 

—  Blood,  |>.  bcx 

—  Jaffa,  per  box  : 

—  M  uria.    per 

case 

—  TiiDgieiines,  p. 

bo-\ 

Peaches,  doz.,  A.    : 

—  „     B.    ; 
Pines,  each 
Strawberries,  A. ,1b. 

B..  perlb... 


s.d.  s.d. 


6-3  0 

9-4  6 
0    — 

0-11  0 
6-3  0 
6-20  0 
0     — 
C-16  « 

0    — 


10-30 
I  0    — 
I  0    — 


Potatos. 
Dunbars,  100s. ;  various,  home-prowE,  .50s.  to  80s.  per 
ton  :    seed  in  variety.    John  Bath,  32  <i  34,    WeUington 
Street,  Covent  Garden. 

COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

Although  there  are  indications  of  incrcised  trade, 
there  is  little  advance  in  prices.  Zocal  Pelargoniums 
in  several  varieties  are  of  good  quality :  Ivy-leaved 
varieties  arc  also  good,  but  at  present  are  not  well 
furnished  with  flowers.  The  show  or  regal  sorts  are 
also  plentiful.  Good  Indian  Azaleas  arc  still  seen  ; 
-whites,"  which  went  up  to  .5s.  each  last  Saturday,  arc 
again  down  to  about  3s.  Some  good  A.  mollis  are  seen  ; 
these  do  not  sell  re.idily.  Well  llowcred  plants  of  Kho- 
dodendrons arc  to  be  had.  but  tliere  is  Utile  demand. 
Good  Genista  plants  arc  still  coming  in,  but  some 
arc  very  rougli  in  quality.  Spira<as  are  plentiful  : 
these  vaiy  much  in  quc-ility.  Supplies  of  Cinerarias  are 
now  sliorter ;  there  are  also  very  few  good  Cyclamen 
to  bo  seen.  Ericas  continue  plentiful,  and  now  include 
E.ventricosa  maguiflca,  E.  Iiybrida,  and  E.  mir.\bili5; 
the  last  named  is  an  old  variety  now  rarely  grown. 
Verbena  Miss  VVillmott  i;  well  grown  and  sells  readily. 
Kliodanthc  is  aniving  from  several  growers.  Mig- 
nonette varies  in  quility  :  some  very  line  samples  can 
be  had.  Plants  of  Hydrangeas  are  good:  the  variety 
Thos.  Hogg  sells  readily,  but  H.  Hortensia  does  not 
clear  quite  so  well.  iDtermediate  Slocks  are  now  at 
1  heir  best:  with  milder  weather  they  will  bo  indem.and. 
Plants  of  Marguerites  arc  good,  and  sell  fairly  well. 
Supplies  of  Hoses  arc  now  larger,  including  many 
H.P.'s :  these  vary  much  in  quality''.  Madame  Lcvavas- 
scur  is  coming  from  several  growers :  some  of  the 
specimens  are  very  good,  but  many  are  of  indiff'ercnt 
quality.  Crimson  Rambler  is  oblainalile  in  various 
sized  plants.  The  cold  weather  iiuite  stopped  the 
demand  for  Heliotropes  last  week.  There  is  little  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  supplies  and  in  the  prices  rt 
foliage  plants.  Thei'e  is  a  better  demand  for  Ferns  and 
Palms:  supplies  of  these  are  quite  equal  to  all  demands, 
in  fact  small  Ferns  are  overabundant.  The  trade  for 
bedding  plants  has  not  increased  much.  The  cold 
weather  lias  deteriorated  much  of  the  stock. 

Cljr  Fl.OWKlis. 
Prices  for  Roses  wei-e  \vgh  at  tlic  end  of  last  week, 
but  lliey  are  now  down  again,  and  Ihe  deiiiaiid  for 
special  blooms  docs  not  equal  the  ircrcatcd  supplies. 
Medium-sized  flowers  sell  rather  more  readily.  Supplies 
of  l.ily  of  the  Valley  oie  scarce,  and  prices  tor  Ihci-o 
flowers  have  advanced  considerably,  l.illuins  ar.) 
down  again  in  price.  Good  Callas  aic  not  over-plcnll- 
ful.  Among  Uall'odilstlicbicolorsand  Haniicouspicuus 
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are  the  chief  varieties  seen.  Spanish  Irises  arc  good 
and  plentiful.  Flou-ors  of  Gladiolus  Colvillei  (the  pink 
variety)  are  good  ;  there  is  little  of  ihe  white 
variety  in  llie  market.  Sweet  Peas  are  now  of  good 
quality.  The  best  market  sorls  nre  Dorotbv 
Eckford.  Miss  Willniolt.  Frinces.=  May.  Kiop  Edward 
VII..  and  Navy  Blue.  In  Carnations  the  Mahiiaisons 
are  now  of  pood  qualify.  American  varieties  are  not 
quite  so  plentifu'.  Tulips  of  the  English  garden  eorti 
are  nowof  g-ood  qualities.  Tlrer  "Darwin  "  and  '  ParrcTl" 
varieties  are  seen  in  quantjitics.  Mifrnonette  is  of  very 
■fine  quality.  Supplies  of  Orchid  Oowers  are  more.than 
equal,'  to  all  demands.  Especially  Odontoglos&unis. 
Cattleyas  maintain  liigh  'prices.  .  The  trade  in  fhe 
French  market  is  almost  over  for  the  season. 
Flowers  of  good  double  white  Stocks  are  now  Fcarce. 
and  being  so  much  used  for  wreatli-work,  sell  well,  aLd 
at  advanced  prices.  A.  II..  Core»(  Gardoi,  April  26. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Address  :  A.  B.  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  Eojal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Wisley,  near 
Weybridge. 

Algiers,  Flora  of:  Traveller.  You  will  find 
the  Flore  Analytiqiie  et  Synoptique  de  VAlg^rie 
et  de  la  Tunisie,  published  at  Algiers  by  Giralt, 
of  great  service  to  you.  It  is  written  by 
IjIM.  Battandier  and  Trabut.  The  Flore  de 
VAlgerieis  a  larger  and  more  expensive  work  in 
four  or  five  volumes. 

American  Correspondence  :  We  have  inti- 
mation that  certain  letters  and  pamphlets 
were  despatched  to  us  from  Chicago  and  from 
North  Easton,  Massachusetts,  on  or  about 
March  15,  but  these  have  not  reached  us. 
Enquiries  will  be  made  with  a  view  to  ascertiiin 
the  cause  of  the  omission,  which  we  mention 
because  it  is  probable  that  other  correspondents 
may  have  sent  communications  and  received  no 
reply. 

AsH-ROOT  :  J.  M.  Destroy  the  root  by  blasting  it 
.  with  dynamite,  unless  the  wall  is  so  near  that 
the  blasting  would  affect  it,  when  strong  car- 
bolic acid  might  be  applied  on  the  stump.  This 
would  soon  eat  into  the  wood,  and  you  could 
afterwards  break  it  up  by  means  of  a  pickaxe. 

Correction.  On  p.  245  of  the  last  issue,  in 
column  1,  for  flowers  of  Saxifraga  Burseriana 
3  inches  across,  read  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
across. 

Cyclamen- CORMS  :  B.  W.  E.  After  flowering,  the 
corms  may  be  kept  in  their  pots  until  they 
show  signs  of  making  fresh  growth,  or  they 
may  be  planted-out  into  frames.  We  do  not 
advise  you  to  retain  corms  that  are  more  than 
two  years  old.  Younger  plants  usually  succeed 
much  better.  Seeds  may  be  sown  at  any  time 
from  August  to  November,  in  pans  of  loamy 
soil  made  freely  porous  by  the  inclusion  of  leaf- 
soil  and  silver-sand.  They  will  germinate 
readily  in  a  temperature  of  about  55°,  and  the 
seedlings  should  be  put  separately  info  small 
pots  in  the  following  February  or  March. 

Freksia  :  fl.  M.  The  scrap  you  send  appears  to 
be  a  Montbretia,  not  a  Freesia ;  but  it  was 
■withered  when  it  reached  us. 

German  South  -  West  Africa  ;  J.  B.  Herr 
Dinter  is  expected  to  return  to  Europe  very 
shortly.  We  gave  his  address  in  Saxony  in  our 
last  number.  Of  course  you  are  aware  the 
country  is  at  present  in  a  very  unsettled 
condition. 

Hellebore  Tea  :  J.  M.  This  is  made  from  Hel- 
lebore powder,  which  can  be  obtained  from  any 
of  the  garden  sundriesmen.  Remember  it  is 
very  poisonous. 

Lathvrus  magellanicus  :    /.  B.  L.    You  should 

be  able  to  get  seeds  of  Lord  Anson's  Pea  from 

the   seedsmen.     They  are   not  expensive,  but 

somewhat  rare,  because  few  people  cultivate  the 

^     species. 

Lavender  and  Woodruff  :  R.  M.  Cut  off  the 
growths  just  before  the  flowers  open,  and 
spread  them  out  thinly  on  shelves,  or  suspend 
them  in  small  bunches  in  some  sunny,  well- 
ventilated  glass-house. 

liiLinM  CANDicANS :  H.  W.  The  fungus  on  the 
leaves  is  one  which  is  found  on  many  plants  of 
Liliaceie,  and  to  it  have  been  applied  at  different 
times  and  on  different  plants  no  fewer  than 
fourteen  names,  of  which  the  one  now  usually 
adopted  is  Uromyces  Erythronii.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  cut  off  diseased  leaves  and  burn 
them  as  soon  as  they  appear,  so  as  to  prevent 


their  attacking  healthy  plants.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  the  disease  cin  never  be  eradicated  from 
affected  plants,  therefore  they  are  better 
destroyed,  in  order  to  prevent  diffusion,  and  a 
little  Bordeaux-Mixture  distributed  by  spraying 
over  other  plants  of  Liliacea;  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  would  do  no  harm.  M.  C.  C. 
•Names  of  Frvits  :'  HaUibois.'  1,  Golden  Non- 
-    par-feil ;    2,   French   Crabj  generally   known  as 

Winter  Greening.'*  '• 
Names  of  Plants  :  J.  M.  R.  Tiarella  cordi- 
folia.  —  A.  G.  1,  Lycaste  aromatica ;  2,  Milla 
biflora  j  3,  Polyanthus  Jackanapes  ;  4,  Kerria 
Japonica  florepleno ;  5,  Tulipa  sylvestris. 
— /.  F.  H.  The  white-and-yellow  Orchid  is 
Ccelogyne  ochraeea ;  the  other,  Dendrobium 
crepidatum. — Haslemere.  1,  Oncidium  spha- 
celatum ;  2,  Bougaiuvillea  spectabilis :  3, 
Dracfena  hybrida;  4,  Skimmia  Fortunei. — 
A.  J.  R.  Lissoohilus  purpuratus,  Lindley. — 
Felix.  1,  Oncidium  phymatochilum  ;  2,  O. 
cheirophorum  ;  3,  Masdevallia  striatella  ;  4, 
Bulbophyllum  densiflorum  ;  5,  Adaaurantiaca; 
H.  R.,  Norfolk.  Bifrenaria  Harrisoniae  (often 
called  Lycaste  Harrisonia:'). — H.  C.  Billbergia 
nutans.—  /.  IV.  A.     1,  Diacrium  bilamellatnm  ; 

2,  Epidendrum  floribundum  ;  3,  Adiantum 
decorum. — Lea  Ross.  Zephyianthes  tubispatha. 
A.  J.  S.  A  form  of  Odontoglossum  triumphans. 
— A.  F.  P.,  Cornwall.  Dendrobium  Pierardi. — 
M.  J.  0.,  Wolverhampton.  Primula  denticulata 
cashmeriana — Grateful,  Salop.  1,  Anthuri- 
um  crystallinum;  2,  Dendrobium  chryso- 
toxum  ;  3,  D.  Pierardi ;  4.  D.  nobile.  The 
Rose  appears  to  be  Rosa  L'Ideal. — E.  Abbott. 
Ornithogalum  nutans. —  Constant  Reader.  ], 
King  of  Violets ;  2,  Admiral  Avellan ;  3, 
Princess  of  Wales  (small  flowers).  —  A.  C. 
I  and  2,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana ;  3,  C.  noot- 
katensis  ;  4,  Sequoia  gigantea  (Wellingtonia). 
— R.  N.  If.  ],  2  and  3,  varieties  of  Odon- 
toglossum Andersonianum  ;  3,  a  very  pretty 
variety;  4.  Odontoglossum  Hunnewellianum. — 
V.  B.  1,  Polystachya  luteola  :  2,  Megacliniura 
falcatum  ;  3,  Maxillaria  variabilis :  4,  Stelis 
micrantha;  5,  Masdevallia  Simula. — A.  Q.  F.  1, 
probably  Prunus  Padus,  send  again  when  in 
flower ;  2,  Leucothoe  floribunda ;  3,  Amelan- 
chier  canadensis  ;  4,  Cydonia  japonica ;  5.  Rivina 
humilis;  6,  Uippeastrum  reticulatum  ;  7,  Rhceo 
(Tradescantia)  discolor  ;  8,  Spathiphyllum  can- 
najfolium  (syn.  Anthurium  Dechardi)  ;  9,  Fit- 
tonia  argyroneura ;  10,  (broad-leaf)  Chloro- 
phytum  elatum  variegatum  ;  10,  (narrow  leaf) 
Liriope  striata;  11,  Mesembryanthemum 
species ;  12,  Staphylea  colchica ;  13,  S.  pin- 
nata ;  14,  Saxifraga  sarmentosa  variegata. 
You  have  much  exceeded  our  rules.  A 
small  contribution  to  the  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund  would  serve  to  absolve  you.  — 
Japonica.  1.  Maranta  Makoyana  ;  2,  Phalaj- 
nopsis  amabilis,  often  caUed  P.  grandiflora;  3, 
Dendrobium  parcum ;  4,  D.  disanthum.  — 
W.  11.  Acer  platanoides,  Norway  Maple. — 
A.  Q.  S.  Cydonia  japonica,  certainly,  but  we 
are  not  able  to  name  the  variety.  Consult 
some  nurseryman. — H.  N.  1,  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana ;  2,  the  golden  form  of  the  Irish  Yew  ; 

3,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  aurea  ;  4,  C.  L.  erecta 
viridis ;  5,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  silver 
variegated  form ;  (j,  Juniperus  communis. — 
J.  S.  U.  Amelanchier  canadensis. — D.  R.  Nar- 
cissus Autocrat,  of  the  Incomparabilis  section. 

Peach  House  :  F.  B.  S.  On  bright  mornings  at 
this  season,  eight  o'clock  or  half-past  eight  will 
be  sufficiently  early.  The  house  may  be 
syringed  and  closed  in  the  afternoon  after 
three  o'clock  on  any  day,  and  generally  it 
might  be  done  earlier  with  "Safety.  As  the 
days  increase  in  length,  and  the  sun  becomes 
'  more  powerful  a  little  air  may  be  agfiin  jift- 
mitted  to  the  house  one  hour  or  so  alter  the 
syringing  has  been  done.     ■ 

Pelargoniums  :  D.  A.  T.  The  leaves  have  been 
scorched  by  the  sun  when  wet.  Ventilate 
more  freely. 

RicHARDiA  Flower  :  T.  P.  It  is  not  at  all  un- 
common for  the  plants  to  produce  twin  spathes. 
As  your  plant  has  behaved  similarly  for  three 
years  in  succession  you  may  still  watch  it  with 
interest.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  "fix" 
the  characteristic,  but  so  far  as  we  know 
without  success. 


Tennis  Lawn  :  Constant  Reader.  The  following- 
diagram  (reproduced  from  The  Calendar  of 
Garden  Operations,  published  at  this  Office^ 
price  7id.  post  free),  will  illusti-ate  the  amount, 
of  ground  required  for  a  double  court,  and  the- 
lines  that  are  usually  made  and  kept  -. — 


78 ;  fiet 


43  i  feet 


n.Jeet 


The  lines  a  e  and  b  a,  indicate  a  double  court- 
for  three  or  four  players,  s  s,  s  s,  a  single  court 
for  two  players ;  a  a  and  b  b  are  the  base  lines  j 
c  c  and  c  c,  service  lines  ;  h  h,  half-court  linej 
N  N,  net.  A  court  for  the  single  game  is  27  feet 
wide  and  78  feet  long ;  and  for  the  double 
game,  78  feet  long  and  36  feet  wide.  The  posts 
lor  supporting  the  net  should  be  placed  3  feet> 
beyond  the  sides.  The  service  lines  run  parallel 
to  the  net,  and  are  21  feet  distant  from  th& 
same.  The  net  should  be  3  feet  high  in  the 
centre,  and  3  feet  6  inches  at  the  posts,  whicK 
are  put  2  or  3  feet  outside  the  line,  to  allow  of 
the  net  dropping.  When  the  outside  measure- 
ments have  been  taken,  and  a  line  drawn 
straightly  and  tightly,  it  may  be  marked  with 
the  machine  made  for  the  purpose,  or  by  the^ 
use  of  a  whitewash  brush,  and  a  solution  of 
whiting,  lime,  and  water.  The  machine  ia 
better,  because  by  its  use  it  is  easier  to  obtain 
perfectly  straight  and  thin  lines.  Both  Messrs. 
Sutton,  of  Reading,  and  Messrs.  Carters,  237, 
238,  High  Holborn,  publish  small  pamphlets  oa 
the  management  of  lawns  and  bowling-greens. 
For  names  of  Violets,  see  under  "  Names  of 
Plants." 

Tomato  Leaves  :  J.  E.  A.  The  leaves  were  too 
much  wilted  and  knocked  about  to  make 
certain  of  anything  in  regard  to  them.  There 
is  no  appearance  of  fungus  upon  them,  but  th& 
foliage  is  not  in  a  condition  to  give  a  decided 
opinion  upon,  as  superficial  mould  may  have 
been  wiped  away.     Send  fresh  specimens. 

Tulip  Bulb  :  C.  M.  L.  Affected  by  a  parasitic 
fungus,  Sclerotinia  parasitica.  Burn  all  affected 
plants  at  once. 

Vines:  W.  B.  S.  Your  Vines  are  affected  witb 
"browning,'"  a  disease  of  mysterious  nature 
and  origin.  Cut  away  and  burn  all  affected  • 
shoots,  and  maintain  as  healthy  a  condition  as 
regards  ventilation  and  heat  as  you  can. — 
J.  G.  We  are  sorry  to  say  the  cause  of  brown- 
ing of  Vines,  a  destructive  malady,  is  still  a 
matter  of  doubt.  It  was  at  one  time  con- 
sidered to  be  due  to  a  slime-fungus,  but  that 
view  has,  we  believe,  been  disproved. — A.  S. 
Your  Grapes  are  affected  with  "spot "caused 
by  a  fungus.  Burn  the  affected  bunches,  and 
spray  the  healthy  ones  with  liver-of-sulphur, 
-1  oz.  to  1  gallon  of  water. 

Wallflowers  :  A.  R.  The  injury  is  due  in  the 
first  place  to  a  pith-boring  maggot  that  lives  in 
the  stem  during  the  seedling  stage  of  the  plant. 
The  production  of  numerous  crowded  branches 
is  a  sign  of  this  injury,  and  if  the  stem  is  split 
down  the  maggot  may  be  seen.  Such  plants  do 
not  die  at  once,  but  during  the  second  yeaa? 
few  or  no  blooms  are  produced,  and  the  plants 
gradually  die  and  the  dying  portions  arfe 
attacked  by  various  fungi.  It  would  be  well  to 
raise  seedlings  for  some  time  to  come  in  a  totally 
different  portion  of  the  garden. 


Communications  Rece  ved.  — B.  Chabaud,  Toulon— 
E.  A.  B-.T.  H.  V.-H.  R.  W.-T.  &  Co.— Q.  S  —  Vine 
Perplexed-E.  J.  W.-Reader— E.  F.  C.-R.  E.-W.  J.  R. 
-E.  L.-A.  K.-A.  B.  H.-G.  R.-S.  F.  P.-C.  W.  P.- 
E.  W— W.  VV.  P.— H.  \V.  W.-W.  A.  M.— \V.  W.— See.,. 
Bc-ird  of  Agric.  and  Fisheries  —  W.  P.- J.  B.  W.— 
E.  C.  C.  D  — L.  F.-W.  Marshall— J.  C  — W.  P.  R.— 
C.PR.— F.M.-S.A.-A.  D.— F.  J.— J  S.— G.  B.  M.-W.  B. 


IFor  K'eaUier  see  p.  xii.) 
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Magnolia  Korus,  a  di-xiduous  species  frdm  Japan — l-i.ow  krs  wiutk;    sluiiitlv  enlarged 
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EOYAL  ACADEMY. 
rr>HERE  is  a  remarkable  fallii]g-off  in  the 
-■-  number  of  pictures  of  floral  subjects 
at  the  Royal  Academy  this  year ;  in  some 
of  the  rooms  there  is  none,  in  others  only 
one,  or  at  most  two.  There  are  a  few 
paintings  of  flowers  amongst  minor  woiks, 
and  a  few  others,  as  usual,  amongst  Ihe 
water-colours.  There  are  practically  no  '-im- 
pressionist '  flowers  this  year,  no  shadows, 
no  "symphonies"  in  anything.  Pictures  by 
ladies  who  only  paint  "  what  they  can  see  " 
are  absent.  The  floral  world  to  them  is  very 
often  a  mix-up  represented  by  atrocious 
drawing  and  foggy  daubing.  How  easy  it 
is  to  become  a  floral '-impressionist,"  how 
difficult— so  it  would  seem  —  to  achieve 
draughtsmanship  worthy  of  the  name,  and 
represent  colour  which  is  not  a  libel  on 
Nature  I  The  Gardeners'  Chronide  here  hegs 
leave  to  thank  the  Hanging  Committee  for 
ousting  the  army  of  floral  incapable?. 

Of  garden  scenes  there  are  but  few ;  of 
landscapes,  views  of  woodland,  pasture,  hill, 
and  stream  there  are  many.  Those  by 
practised  and  well-known  men  at  once 
arrest  attention  ;  the  majority  are- middle- 
rate,  indifferent  —  pictures  to  glance  at 
and  pass  on  without  remark,  pictures  one 
has  seen  hundreds  of  times  before,  ard 
hopes— perhaps  in  vain— never  to  look  upon 
again. 


It  requires  a  very  long  day  to  walk 
through  and  note  the  chief  pictures  in  the 
many  galleries  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  and 
not  a  tenth  part  of  the  exhibits  can  even  be 
mentioned  by  name  in  any  journal.  As 
space  is  valuable  in  this  paper,  all  that  can 
be  done  is  to  record  a  walk  through  the 
rooms,  and  mention  a  very  limited  number 
of  pictures  more  or  loss  relating  to  horti- 
culture. Many  works  worthy  of  notice  must 
through  exigencies  of  space  be  omitted. 

We  start  in  G.mlehv  I.,  and  taking  the 
pictures  in  numerical  order,  the  first  we  note 
is  36,  Clirii.'anthriiiiiiii.i,  M.  ('athelin  Ludovici, 
anexcellent-pictureof  Chrysanthemums,  with 
berried  Holly  and  Ivy.  50,  The  Farm  Gad, 
H.  W.  B.  Davis,  R.A ,  a  fine  spring-time 
landscape.  .")4,  A  Mvrninii  in  June,  George 
Clausen,  A.,  an  excellent  piece  of  work, 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  land- 
scapes, and  powerfully  new  in  treatment ; 
one  has  not  seen  the  like  of  it  before: 
observe  the  perfection  of  the  perspective  in 
the  clouds. 

G.\LLERY  II. — There  are  no  flower  subjects 
in  this  gallery.  79,  Sunshine  and  Shower  on 
Ihe  South  Coast,  B.  W.  Leader,  K.A. ;  every- 
one knows  Mr.  Leader's  extraordinary  facility 
in  landscape;  this  is  a  coast  scene,  with  sea- 
holly  in  the  forfground.  118,  Fruits  of  the 
Earth,  ('.  E.  Perugini,  a  truly  beautiful 
picture  of  a  lovely  girl  carrying  Peaches, 
Figs,  and  Grapes.  1  lit,  Floivers  of  Alsaec, 
R.  W.  Macbeth,  R.A,  and  the  beautiful- 
121,  The  Brimming  Eiver,  and  The  Arun 
at  Houghton,  R.  'vicat  Cole.  126,  The 
Happy  Island  of  Salahat  —  "  Sinhad,  (sic) 
i'n  his  sixth  voyage,  relates  his  adventures 
to  the  Sultan.  All>ert  Gjodwin.  This  is  a 
fairy-like  picture  of  Palm  trees  ard  Almond 
blossoms  in  Mr.  Goodwin's  well  -  known 
manner.  The-e  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  fore- 
ground to  the  picture.  The  name  is  painted 
correctly  on  the  frame — "Sindbad,'  not 
"Sinbad,"  as  in  the  catalogue.  172,  Tlv 
Silreni  Thames,  another  of  Leader's  familiar 
wcrks".  198,  The  Black  Mountains,  J. 
Aumonier.  A  good  and  faithful  representa- 
tion of  these  well-known  hills,  as  often  seen 
by  the  writer  and  other  members  of  the 
Woolhope  Club.  212,  The  Finding  of  Mosis, 
Sir  L.  AlmaTadema,  R.A.  This  picture 
will  be  viewed  with  mixed  feelings;  it 
exhibits  all  the  artist's  unrivalled  power  of 
drawing  and  painting,  his  archieological 
knowledge,  and  his  faithful  attention  to 
details;  there  is  no  daubing  and  smudging, 
andfudging  over  difficult  parts,  all  is  accom- 
plished and  perfect— gilt  finger-nails,  green 
line  painted  under  the  eyes,  rings  for  finger 
andtoe,mu;ical  instrument.  Figs,  Larkspur.s, 
ard  last  but  not  least,  the  veiy  pi'onounced 
black-haired  Hebrew  child.  This  last  is 
clearly  a  portrait:  the  original  must  have 
been  sought  and  \\aited  for.  The  cradle, 
supported  on  the  left  shoulder  of  one  woman 
and  the  right  of  another,  is  curicus.  Could 
a  cradle  be  so  carried  ':'  The  large  collection 
of  Larkspurs  is  remarkable;  there  is  no 
rest  for  the  tired  eyes:  artists  belonging  to 
other  schools  than  that  of  Alma-Tadema 
will  not  altogether  like  the  picture. 

Gallei:y  IV.— 2.'jO.  In  a  London  G(eiden, 
E.  JIargaret  Woolhouse.  A  very  good  study 
of  single  HoUjhocks  redticed  in  scale. 
2.'j.'j,  The  Tithe  Barns,  David  Murray, 
R.A.  Elect.  A  very  pretty  rustic  subject, 
li'it-fdf.s,  David  Murray,  R.A.   Elect.    Afield 


of  Swedes,  undoubtedly  a  trying  subject; 
amongst  the  Swedes  are  two  kicking  horses, 
a  dog  and  apparently  a  dancing  lunatic  ;  a 
good  picture,  but  peculiar.  258,  The  Passage 
Perilous,  Sidney  Paget.  A  knight  on  horse- 
back with  shadowy  morris-dancers  or 
something  of  that  class.  .334,  Early  ilrjrnincf 
ia  the  Cotxii'olds,  Alfred  East,  A.  A  beautiful : 
landscape,  low  in  tone. 

Gallery  VI.— 366,  Bridesmaid  Roses,  Flor- 
ence W.  Whitfield.  This  picture  is  a  good 
one.  It  is  both  well  drawn  and  coloured, 
and  represents  a  group  of  Roses  in  a  glass 
vase.  369,  An  Unfinished  Symphony,  Chas. 
M.  (J.  Orchaidson.  This  represents  a  fiddler, 
fiddling  before  an  unfinished  portrait  of  a 
lady,  with  a  child  listening.  The  picture  is 
well  executed  ;  but  how  it  can  be  a  "  sym- 
phony '  wc  do  not  know.  There  is  usually 
a  full  band  for  a  symphony,  and  sometimes 
the  human  voice  is  added.  The  fiddler  may, 
indeed,  be  singing,  but  as  his  back  is  towards 
the  observer  it  is  difficult  to  say.  We  accept 
it  as  a  'symphony  '  on  a  minor  scale; 
certainly  it  is  not  an  "  impression.'' 

Up  to  this  point  we  were  in  despair 
as  to  floral  pictures,  but  in  Gallery- 
VII.,  under  421,  the  catalogue  gives  Pop- 
pies,  Eisman  Semenowski.  The  picture 
represents  a  reclining  Turkish  woman  and 
a  cockatoo  !  There  is  a  mistake  somewhere. 
The  artist's  name  is  peculiar;  his  hand- 
writing may  be  the  same,  and  the  word  he 
wrote  may  iiot  really  have  been  "  Poppies." 
We  turned  away  disappointed.  Reclining 
on  one  of  the  luxurious  seats,  we  diiected 
our  glasses  to  every  recess  of  this  gallery 
without  discovering 'Poppies.'  4-58,  Flora's 
Boner.  Robert  Christie.  This  can  hardly  be 
the  Roman  Flora.  The  picture  represents  a 
number  of  partially  -  clothed  and  plain- 
featured  young  women  trespassing  amongst 
growiog  Ehoilodendrons ;  Flora  (really  a 
twentieth-century  young  girl)  is  entirely 
nude— one  does  not  usually  see  the  Roman 
Flora  so  pourtr'ayed.  A  boy  with  blue  wings 
is  descending  head-first  from  the  sky  to 
salute  Flora.  4.-,9,  Trafolgar,  2.30  p.m., 
October  21,  ISO.-),  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.  This  is 
one  of  Wyllie's  large  masterpieces,  with 
representations  of  the  old  fighting  ships  of 
the  past ;  every  ship  is  nai-iied  on  the  frame 
—a  picture  to  be  carefully  examined  and 
studied.  472,  Moorland.  Dorsetshire,  Arthur 
Hopkins.  A  finely-executed  piece  of  work, 
with  Heather  introduced  with  good  effect. 
473,  Lineuin  Cathrdriil  from  Ihe  Cie^lle  Hill, 
William  L-rgsdail.  A  Canaletto-like  picture, 
very  photographic  and  correct.  In  the 
cathedi-al  itself  the  pinnacles  are  not  set 
correctly  on  to  the  turrets,  as  the  writer 
well  knows,  as  he  was  once  commissioned 
to  di-aw  this  front  of  this  cathedral.  We  are 
delighted  to  see  the  turrets  are  in  this 
picture  as  they  in  fact  really  are.  The 
painting  is,  however,  cold,  unsympathetic, 
and  williout  atmosphere. 

Gallkey  VIII.— 485,  The  Incoming  Tide  on- 
Ihe  Cornish  Coast,  B.  W.  Leader,  R.A.  An 
impressive  picture  of  seaand  I'Ocks.  510, -4/i. 
Ode  of  Pindar.  Isaac  Snowman.  -'V  picture 
with  an  Alma-Tadema  frame  and  a  repre- 
sentation of  an  Alma-Tadema  stone  seat; 
the  figures  and  faces  arc,  however,  not  thoso 
of  Alma-Tadema,  and  it  is  ilitlicult  to  say 
in  what  manner  the  picture  is  Greek  ;  there 
is,  however,  a  Gieek  vase  with  red  figures, 
on  a,  fjlack  ground.     527,   Thiseus   reluming 
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io  Ariachi:,  W.  E.  Gladstone  Solomon. 
Theseus,  much  flustered  and  evidently- 
bent  on  mischief- a  picture  well  worthy 
of  study.  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  532.  The 
Ploughman's  Break/ait,  Novemljsr,  George 
Clausen,  A.  The  picture  represents  the 
border  of  a  field  wilh  a  pasture  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  the  light  of  early  winter  morning 
is  given  with  marvellous  effect ;  in  the  fore- 
ground are  ploughmen  sitting  at  breakfast, 
beside  them  are  horses  and  a  plough, 
speckled  with  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 
515,  The  Bride,  Fortunee  de  Lisle.  A  bride 
in  an  Alma-Tadema  frame  carrying  white 
flowers  of  an  uncertain  natural  order. 

Gallery  IX. —  This  is  a  room  of  small 
f)icture3  in  which  are  afew  floral  subjects.  b'r2, 
The  Flutters  of  Sprintj,  James  \.  Jelley.     A 


048,  The  Nitieieenih  of  April,  E.  T.  Sutcliffe. 
Another  useful,  long,  horizontal  strip  of 
Trimroses,  this  time  with  leaves.  For  some 
occult  reason  a  reel  of  white  cotton  has 
been  added  to  the  picture.  651,  Builtling 
the  "America"  at  Harland  anil  Wolff's. 
Robert  P.  Staples;  651  is  really  a  picture 
cf  lambs,  flowers,  and  a  spirit-child;  we 
cannot  find  this  subject  in  the  citalogue. 
6.58,  A  L'ihor  of  Lore,  Henry  E.  Crocket,  is  a 
picture  of  a  young  lady  engaged  in  the  task 
of  painting  Chrysinthemums.  693,  Autuitf.i 
Rotes,  Catherine  A.  Lilley.  Very  wt  II  drawn 
and  painted. 

Gallery  X. —  753.  Irises,  Louisa  G.  Chap- 
man, appears  to  be  a  well- executed  picture 
of  dark  Irises  on  a  dark  background,  but  the 
work  is  plased  too  high  to  be  properly  seen. 


Fig.  112.— odontoglossum  wiganianu.m  x  :  colour  of  flowers  bright 

Y'ELLOW   with    BROWN    MARKINGS. 

Awarded  a  Firsf-CIass  Certificate  at  a  Meeting  of  tlie  Royal  Horticultural  Society  when  exhibited  by 
Sir  Frederick  Wigan.    (See  Report  on  page  2.36  o(  our  issue  for  April  15.) 


?ong  horizontal  strip  of  Primrose  blooms 
without  leaves  and  with  Blackthorn  blossoms 
■behind  well  done.  572,  M'cstniiiistfr  Atthetj 
■anil  School  from  Dean's  Yard,  yElfred 
S^dhey.  Tarn  for  a  moment  and  compare 
this  beautiful  picture  with  its  grace  and 
atmospheric  effects  with  473,  Lincoln, 
which  has  none  of  these  qualities.  583, 
A  dry  ramp,  Sydney  Hayes,  is  really  the 
head  of  a  donkey,  lovingly  painted.  598, 
Mu.iihrootn^:  Emily  Stanton.  The  true 
^isture  Mushroom,  not  the  indigestible 
dung-heap  form  ;  very  truly  represented. 
<318,  F/?urse(  i^r»i7.s,  Arthur  Chaplin.  Hops, 
Plumbago,  Nuts,  Campanula  rotundifolia, 
Medlar,  Zinnia,  Grape?.  Why  shculd  the 
«ame  be  in  French,  English  is  good  enough 
for  the  a'sortmqnt  before  us,  which  is  very 
well  executed.  638,  Ruses,  Mai-garet  Cornish, 
appsars  to  be  a  good  piece  of  work,  but 
it   is  placed    too  high  to  be  properly  seen. 


831,  Thet/U  Want  us  .4 .'7a2«,  Alfred  W.  Strutt 
Four  horses  are  supposed  to  be  saying  this ; 
they  are  looking  at  and  speaking  about  a 
damaged  "road-hog,"  from  which  two  real 
ladies  and  a  gentleman  have  alighted.  A 
large  number  of  motors  at  lightning  speed 
rush  by  our  house  night  and  day  at  Dun- 
stable, close  to  Markyate;  we  have  observed 
them  for  two  or  three  years,  and  we  have 
never  seen  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  them  ! 
843,  Chriisanthemums,  R.  Willes  Maddox,  a 
well-executed  study  of  colour. 

At  last  we  arrive  at  the  "  Water  Colour 
Room  "—  it  is  a  "  room  '  only,  not  apparently 
worthy  of  the  name  "  gallery."  Here  one 
always  finds  flowers,  sometimes  very  indif- 
ferently represented,  but  such  is  not  the 
general  quality  this  year;  the  Hanging 
Committee  has  severely  winnowed  out  the 
chaff.  857,  Roses.  Clifford  Toft,  fairly  good. 
870,  Summer  Jewels,  Jessie  M.  Silvester,  a 


well -executed  group  of  Sweet  Peas.  893, 
Christmas,  Woodhouse  Stubbs,  Hellebores, 
&c.,  well  drawn  acdcoloured.  903,  The  Wealth 
tif  SuDimer,  same  artist,  Roses  and  Grapes. 
920,  Water-Lilics  and  Poppies,  William  J. 
Muckley.  Everything  this  artist  produces 
is  of  the  first  class.  942,  A  Stuihj  in 
Silver  and  Gold,  Edith  A.  Tye,  a  very  good 
study  of  Honesty  and  Helichrysum.  969, 
Fleurs  de  Fitntemps,  Antoinette  Chavagnat, 
I'lconies,  too  high  to  be  properly  seen.  996. 
Sprint/,  Woodhouse  Stubtis,  Pansies,  re- 
markably good  both  in  drawing  and  colour. 
1017.  Floicers  of  tJie  Woixl,  G.  G.  Simpson, 
liluebells  and  pink  Lychnis,  but  some  parts 
£0  shadowy  as  to  represent  nothing.  We 
now  arrive  at  the  end  of  our  task  with 
102;).  Heralds  of  Spring,  J.  Jessop  Hardwick. 
Piimroses,  early  Orchis,  and  the  ever- 
lasting bird's-nest.    Now  this   is  too   bad! 

Fur  more  than  fifty  years  we  have 

"  I  expect  you  are  glad,  sir,  that  your 
day's  work  is  done, "  said  one  of  the  obliging 
attendants.  "  Yes,  certainly  I  am, "  was  the 
reply,  "  hut—which  is  the  leaij  out  f  "  W.  G.  S. 


ORCHID  NOTES  ANO  GLEANINGS. 

OCELOGYNE    NITIDA   AND   THE    VARIETY 
ALBA. 

Flowers  of  the  typical  form  and  of  its  rare 
albino  are  sent  us  by  C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Warnham 
Court,  Horsham  (gr.,  Mr.  Duncan),  who  says  that 
the  plants  were  brought  by  a  friend  from  Borma. 
The  typical  form  has  yellow  and  orange  coloured 
jnarkinos  on  the  lip,  but  in  the  othtr,  which  is 
entirely  pure  white,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  colour. 
The  late  Professor  Reichenbach  once  described  an 
albino  as  Coelogyne  ocellata  Boddaertiana,  and 
which  was  probably  similar  to  that  now  flowering 
with  Mr.  Lucas. 

Oypripedium   Fairieanum. 

In  view  of  the  interest  aroused  by  the  redis- 
covery  and  re- introduction  of  this  plant,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  reproduce  the  oiiginal  descrip- 
tion by  Dr.  Lindley,  which  appeared  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  October  31,  1857,  p.  740. 
This  was  the  first  time  the  species  was  recorded. 

"  C.  foliis  loriformibus  concoloribus  apice  obliquis 
apiculatis ;  scapo  piloso :  bractefi  brevi  pallidi'i  apiculata ; 
ovario  glanduloso  piloso  ;  sepalis  glanduloso-pilosis, 
dorsali  erecto  subrotundo  apice  recurvo.  antico  breviore 
concavo  oblongo  obtusissimo ;  petalis  lanceolatis  obtusia 
decurvis  retiexis  margine  crispis  et  basi  intusfimbriatis  ; 
labello  sepalo  antico  duplo  longiore  glabro  oblongo  basi 
convoluto ;  stamine  sterili  lunato  proboscideo  piloso 
margine  antico  utrinque  unidentato. 

An  exiniisitely  beautiful  little  species  in  the  way  of 
O.  insigne,  than  which  the  flowers  are  much  smaller. 
The  leaves  are  narrow  and  whole  coloured,  the  bract 
])ale  green,  the  ovary  deep  purple  ;  the  back  sepal 
white,  richly  reined  with  green  and  crimson,  the  petal 
pale  green  with  a  rich  purple  crisp  edge  ;  the  lip  dull 
dirty  green.  It  Ecenis  nearest  to  C.  superbiens  of 
Reichenbach,  but  is  much  smaller  in  every  part,  has 
no  warts  on  the  involute  sides  of  the  lip,  is  quite 
(litfereutly  coloured,  and  has  a  long  pvoboscis-hke 
appendage  arising  from  the  middle  of  the  concave  side 
of  the  crescent-shaped  sterile  stamen. 

It  was  shown  at  the  late  exhibition  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  "Willis's  Rooms  by  Jlr.  Fuirie,  of 
Liverpool,  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  Orchids,  who  we 
think  may  fairly  claim  the  union  of  his  name  with  that 
of  the  vegetable  gem  before  us." 

Living  plants  have  now  been  received  at  Kew, 
where  we  lately  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  some 
of  the  leaves  and  a  scape.  The  specimens  of 
cultivated  plants,  dried  at  various  times  and 
preserved  in  the  herbarium,  are  interesting  as 
showing  the  gradual  diminution  in  tbe  size  of 
the  leaves,  Ac,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
earlier  specimens. 
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TULIPA  SUAVEOLENS  AND  T.  PR^STANS. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  consider 
Tulipa  pra!3tan3,  recently  introduced  from  Bok- 
hara, which  received  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Award  of  Merit  on  April  7,  1903,  as 
identical  with  the  older  T.  suaveolens  (Both.), 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  839.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  closely  comparing  many 
individuals  of  each  species,  and  I  find  diiierences 
that  should  do  something  to  settle  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  two  plants  are  distinct  or  not. 

T.  suax'eolens  has  glaucous  and  hairy  leaves,  the 
largest  ovate-acuminate,  6  inches  wide,  12  inches 
long,  the  smallest  lanceolate,  G  inches  long,  and 
they  have  a  narrow  but  distinct  brownish  carti- 
laginous margin  throughout.  Flowers  2 — 3,  borne 
on  stems  12  — 18  inches  high  ;  segments  ovate, 
crimson-scarlet,  all  equally  about  4  inches  long, 
the  three  outer  flushed  grey  externally,  leaving 
only  a  marginal  crimson  colouring,  the  three 
inner  flushed  grey  at  the  bases  only  externally. 
Filaments  ]  inch  long,  cylindrical,  slightly  com- 
pressed, coal-black.  Anthers  ashen- grey,  ij  inch 
long ;  capsules  an  inch  long  when  the  flower  first 
opens. 

T.  pntstnns  has  glaucous,  hairy,  ovate-lanceo- 
late leaves,  generally  longer  and  narrower  than 
in  T.  suaveolens,  and  without  the  brown  margins. 
Flowers  2  to  3,  not  flushed  grey  externally,  sav^ 
for  a  little  at  the  extreme  bases  of  the  seg- 
ments. Segments  ovate,  orange  -  scarlet,  all 
equally  4  inches  long.  Filaments  club-shaped, 
suddenly  dilating  at  the  junction  with  the 
anthers,  vermilion  coloured,  one-third  of  an  inch 
long  ;  anthers  one-quarter  of  an  inch  long,  tinted 
bronze  ;  capsule  halt  an  inch  long  in  the  perfect 
flower.  The  flowers  are  produced  regularly  ten 
to  fourteen  days  before  those  of  T.  suaveolens. 

The  bulbs  of  the  two  plants  present  no  difference. 
Just  as  the  buds  are  piercing  the  soil  T.  prtestans 
displays  its  orange-scarlet  colouring  as  rich  as  ia 
the  perfect  flower.  T.  suaveolens  shows  greenish- 
grey  buds. 

T.  prsestans  I  think  the  better  plant  of  the 
two.  Its  self- colouring  is  more  attractive  than 
the  greyish  flushed  flowers  of  suaveolens,  and  its 
vermilion  filaments  lend  additional  deptli  of 
colour  to  a  glorious  flower,  whereas  the  black 
filaments  of  T.  suaveolens  seem  to  detract  from 
the  petals'  colouring.  I  think  there  may  be  a 
doubt  as  to  their  being  distinct  specifically, 
but  horticulturists  will  vabie  T.  prtestans  the 
more  for  its  refined  colouring,  earliness,  and 
greater  brilliancy,  and  it  should  rank  as  a  well- 
marked  variety  of  T.  suaveolens.  O.  C.  Mallett, 
Colchester. 

WatsoniX's. 

These  are  lovely  flowering  bulbous  plants 
having  Gladiolus-like  flowers,  but  quite  regular. 
Among  those  in  gardens  are  W.  rosea,  W.  r. 
alba,  W.  Meriana,  W.  humilis,  and  the  very 
pretty,  white-flowered  W.  Ardernei,  shown  by 
Messrs.  G.  Jackman  &  Son,  of  Woking,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultui-al  So- 
ciety. The  flower-scape  is  branched,  and  the 
inflorescence  is  in  consequence  less  stiff  than 
that  of  the  Gladiolus.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
attempt  having  been  made  to  cross  the  two 
genera  (Watsonia  and  Gladiolus),  choosing  either 
species  or  hybrids  for  forming  the  crosses.  Such 
a  cross  would  seem  to  promise  quite  a  new  race. 
P.M. 


"The  Tropical  Agriculturist." — The  new 

series  of  this  useful  periodical,  now  edited  by 
Dr.  J.  C.  Willis,  whilst  losing  none  of  its  utili- 
tarian character,  is  rendered  more  comprehensive 
by  original  notes  on  cultural  matters  and  natural 
history.  Naturally  much  space  is  occupied  with 
rubber  cultivation.  It  is  still  published  by  Messrs. 
A.  M.  &  J.  FERausoN. 


MAEKET-GAEDENING    IN    THE 
MIDLANDS. 

Vert  few  districts  in  England  are  more  fertile 
than  the  Valley  of  Evesham,  beautifully  watered 
by  Shakespeare's  Avon,  and  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  when  the  hedges  and  trees  are  bursting  into 
leaf  and  the  fruit-trees  are  white  with  blossom,  it 
is  perhaps  most  beautiful.  Acres  and  acres  of 
garden-land  ai-e  bright  with  Narcissus  and 
Daffodil  blooms.  As  the  area  of  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  is  extending  in  the  Vale  the  spectacle 
of  the  trees  when  in  blossom  each  year  becomes 
more  beautiful.  This  spring  it  was  seen  at  its 
best,  and  many  people  from  the  large  towns 
took  advantage  of  the  excursions  arranged  to 
witness  the  sight.  Now  the  leaves  are  developing 
and  are  not  only  toning  down  the  snow-white 
effect,  but  also  protecting  the  delicate  fruit.  The 
Plum  blossom  has  been  exceedingly  good,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
heavy  crop  of  fruit  last  year,  present  appear- 
ances indicate  another  abundant  yield.  Much 
anxiety  has  been  caused  the  gardeners  recently. 


realised  unusual  prices,  while  single  grafts  have 
been  making  a  penny  each. 

Apples  promise  but  a  partial  crop,  and  this  is 
not  surprising,  considering  the  extraordinary 
crop  last  year.  Bush  fruits  promise  well,  especi- 
ally Gooseberries,  though  some  of  these  are  being 
badly  attacked  by  red-spider. 

"Gilly"  or  Wallflowers  are  always  grown 
extensively  in  the  Evesham  district,  and  one 
cannot  describe  the  delicious  scent  experienced 
when  passing  a  large  plot  of  them,  while  their 
dark  crimson  blossoms  are  beautiful.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  Evesham  gardener  to  eliminate  all  the 
yellow  blooms,  and  those  of  the  darkest  hue  are- 
cultivated  exclusively.  These  flowers,  which  last 
year  only  met  with  a  moderate  sale,  have  this 
season  realised  good  prices. 

Vegetables. 
Green  Onions,  the  tying  and  washing  of  whicli 
employ  many  hundreds  of  women,  have  sold 
remarkably  well.  There  has  also  been  a  goodi 
demand  for  "  green  stuff  "  of  all  kinds.  Cabbages 
are  being  cut  plentifully,  but  owing  to  the  fact 


"it^^ 


Fig.  113.— fruit  trees  in  blo-som  over  narcissus  at  evesham. 


when  there  was  every  appearance  of  a  spell  of 
severe  weather,  such  as  was  experienced  in  the 
season  of  1903,  which  proved  so  disastrous  to 
the  fruit-growers.  On  the  morning  of  April  15 
nearly  5"  of  frost  were  registered,  and  it  was 
feafed  that  the  crop  had  been  considerably 
thinned  ;  on  examination,  however,  it  was  found 
that  little  damage  had  been  done  to  the  blossom. 
It  is  too  early  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
yield,  but  from  present  appearances  Pershore 
Plums  seem  to  promise  a  fair  crop;  Damsons 
and  Czars  are  scarce  ia  places ;  Prolific,  Early 
Orleans,  and  Victoria  Plums  are  very  promising. 
From  some  cause  or  other  the  blossoms  fell  off 
some  of  the  trees  almost  as  soon  as  they  opened. 
Enquiries  have  elicited  no  satisfactory  reason  for 
this,  but  it  is  suggested  that  birds  in  quest  of 
insects  of  some  kind  or  other  broke  the  blossoms 
off,  and  as  this  occurred  in  the  stalk,  it  meant 
the  loss  of  a  Plum.  The  Prolific  or  Czar  seems 
to  be  the  chief  sufferers  in  this  respect. 

A  new  Plum  called  The  Heron  is  coming 
rapidly  into  favour  with  growers.  This  resembles 
the  Victoria  somewhat  in  shape,  colour  and  size, 
but  it  is  a  better  "  carrier,"  and  will  keep  much 
longer.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  demand  for  this 
variety,  it  may  be  men     ned  that  fruit  stocks  have 


that  the  gardeners  are  anxious  to  be  flrst  on  the 
market  and  get  this  vegetable  out  of  the  way 
before  Asparagus  appears,  they  are  being  cut  too 
early,  in  fact,  before  the  "  hearts"  have  properly 
formed.  This  results  in  a  poor  price  being 
offered,  and  even  though  the  quality  improves 
later,  the  price  will  not  afterwards  rise. 

Radishes  are  largely  cultivated  in  the  Vale, 
particularly  by  owners  of  land  which  belonged  to- 
the  monastery  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
This  land  is  wonderfully  productive,  being 
well  watered,  and  sheltered  from  cold  winds 
and  frosts.  The  gardeners  have  a  super- 
stition that  the  bodies  of  the  monks  buried  here 
fertilise  the  crops  !  Lovers  of  Asparagus  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  a  supply  is  already  on  the 
market,  though  in  small  quantities.  The  quality 
at  present  is  only  moderate,  and  prices  have 
ranged  from  2s.  Pd.  to  3s.  9il.  per  1(  0  '■  heads."  It 
is  expected  that  good  piices  will  be  obtained 
throughout  the  season, as  the  quality  of  the  Aspara- 
gus grown  in  the  Vale  shows  improvement  every 
year.  London  bujers  are  beginning  already  to 
take  up  their  residence  in  Evesham,  where  they 
remain  until  this  vegetable  is  over,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  bujirg  supplies  for  their  cnn  films. 

Lettuces  are  a  thin  crop  in  pl.icee.  though  they 
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are  coming  in  well  now,  but  only  making  from 
Is.  Qi.  to  Is.  Sii.  per  "pot."  The  gardens  for  grow- 
ing this  salad  on  the  French  system  are  hardly 
■complete,  still,  one  grower  is  making  his  glass 
pay  admirably,  and  has  now  a  supply  of  produce 
•on  hand  to  last  till  next  February. 

Owing  to  the  dry  season  experienced  last  year, 
the  land  is  now  in  better  condition  than  it  has 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 


•    AURICULAS. 
It  is  generally  noticed  that  immediately  follow- 
ing an  exhibition  of  Auriculas  some  persons  are  led 
to  attempt  their  culture,  though  their  knowledge 
as  to  the  management  the  plants  rerjuire  is  often 


FjG.    114.— OD0NTOGLO3SU.M  X  CEISPO-HARRYANUM    ''KING   EDWARD":    FLOWER 

CREAMY-WHITE,   BLOTCHED   WITH   EOSY-PUKPLE   COLOUR. 

Shown  by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons  at  (he  Royal  Horticultural  fncielv's  Meeting  oa  April  11,  I9Co, 

{^ee  Report  on  page  236  of  our  issiis  for  April  li) 


'been  tor  some  fifteen  years  past,  and  this  argues 
well  for  the  crops.  All  spring  produce  has  done 
exceedingly  well,  and  good  prices  have  leen 
maintained  throughout.  Evesham  is  not  behind- 
hand in  anytliing  connected  with  gardening,  and 
when  a  contingent  of  gardeners  visited  Paris  in 
.  February  last  they  found  that  jwhere  they 
learnt  one  thing  they  might  teach  their  foreign 
neighbours  two  !  Corre  ponient,  April  20. 


very  limited.  Sucli  persons  should  make  a  com" 
mencement  with  low-priced,  named  varieties,  of 
which  there  is  a  good  selection,  and  then  having 
succeeded  with  these  they  can  gradually  enrich 
their  collections  with  more  valuable  and  newer 
varieties.  If  certain  conditions  are  observed, 
success  m3y  be  reasonably  anticipated.  There 
should  be  a  suitable  frame  or  house  in  which  to 
grow  the  Auriculas.     A   start   should   be  made 


with  healthy,  vigorous  young  plants.  The  ground 
or  stage  upon  which  the  plants  are  to  stand, 
whether  in  the  form  of  an  ash-bed  or. of  wood, 
should  have  provision  for  water  freely  passing 
away.  The  plants  should  be  potted  so  that 
the  lowermost  leaves  may  rest  upon  the 
soil,  as  the  plants  will  put  forth  roots  from 
the  a.xils  of  these  leaves.  The  drainage  at 
the  bottom  of  the'  pots,  of  whatever  material 
it  may  be  formed,  should  occupy  one-fourth 
of  the  inside  depth  of  the  pots.  Over-potting 
should  be  guarded  against — 3-inch  pots  for  small 
plants,  4-inch  and  5-inch  pots  for  larger  ones,  if 
well  rooted.  There  should  be  free  ventilation 
in  fine  weather,  whether  of  house  or  frame.  The 
plants  should  never  be  watered  when  the  soU  is 
moist  about  the  roots ;  before  water  is  applied 
the  soil  should  be  of  such  a  porous  character  that 
water  can  quickly  pass  through  it.  Winter  and 
summer  alike  the  plants  should  be  in  soil  suffi- 
ciently moist  to  maintain  their  vitality.  '  A 
sodden  soil  is  dangerous  to  the  plant.  Plants 
die  from  wet-rot  and  also  from  dry-rot.  Obtain  a 
proper  compost  in  which  to  grow  the  plants,  and 
afterwards  afford  them  the  constant  attention 
they  require,  success  in  cultivation  may  then  be 
confidently  looked  for.  R.  D. 


THE  WISLEY  GAKDEN  IN  SPRING. 

To  those  who  feared  that  members  of  the 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  would  not  travel  to 
TVisley,  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  learn  that  more 
members  are  attracted  there  than  were  induced 
to  visit  the  old  garden  at  Chiswick  in  recent 
years.  The  arrivals  by  motor-car  and  carriage 
are  [increasing  rapidly,  especially  on  Saturdays, 
and  Weybridge  and  its  neighbourhood  are  waking 
up  to  welcome  this  fresh  centre  of  interest. 
Residences  of  a  moderate  size  are  being  erected 
about  half  a  mile  from  Weybridge,  and  land  has 
l)een  laid  out  for  building  along  the  main  road, 
but  not  so  near  to  the  gardens  as  ever  to  threaten 
to  interfere  with  their  amenity. 

I  visited  Wisley  in  typical  Easter  weather,  but 
in  spite  of  the  bracing  air  the  nightingales  were 
audible  in  the  bushes  about  Ithe  wild  garden. 
They  were  heard  on  April  12,  two  days  earlier 
than  last  year.  The  wood  -  wren  and  other 
warblers  were  noticed  flitting  about  and  singing 
as  though  spring  had  really  come,  and  I  have 
since  wondered  what  can  have  become  of  the 
tender  creatures  during  the  recent  fall  in  the 
temperature.  The  "  wild  garden "  is  however 
much  sheltered,  and  birds  and  flowers  have,  I 
hope,  escaped  injury.  The  plenteous  Oak-leaves 
are  never  gathered  up,  and  as  they  decay"  ex- 
cellent, leaf-mould  is  formed,  and  during  the 
proc^  the  crowns  asd  bulbs  of  lowly  flowers  are 
sheltered  from  t^e  _frost  and  cutting  "winds.  To 
those  who  love  a  wild  garden,  many  useful  hints 
can  be  obtained  at  Wisley.  All  that  the  late  Mr. 
Geo.  Wilson  did  there  has  been  religiously 
respected,  and  the  same  objects  and  system  are 
being  intelligently  carried  out. 

His  bird-boxes  were,  I  was  glad  to  see,  occupied 
l>y  his  "  feathered  friends,"  and  one  could  not 
stand  still  a  moment  withoiit  hearing  the  rustle 
of  some  small  creature  hidden  in  the  bushes 
Flowering  trees  and  shrubs  this  year  are  more 
forward  at  Wisley  than  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
and  the  ground  was  bright  with  a  great  variety 
of  spring  flowers.  One  meets  with  many  sur- 
prises at  Wisley.  The  double-flowered  variety 
of  Arabis  albida  "  Snowdrift  "  fails  totally  in  some 
localities  where  the  single  variety  thrives,  but 
at  Wisley  it  greatly  surpasses  the  single  form 
in  every  respect.  Narcissus  maximus,  which  is 
doubtful  in  some  places,  here  succeeds  admirably, 
being  very  free  and  bright.  The  deep  yellow 
colour  is  unsurpassed  if  equalled  by  any  other 
Narcissus,  and  its  form  is  superb. 

Dog-tooth  Violets  growing  in  deep  leaf-mould 
under   an   Oak,   sheltered   from  north   and  east 
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-  l)ut  exposed  to  the  south,  were  never  seen 
in  such  perfection  before.  The  flowers  were 
large,  unsoiled,  and  varied  in  colour,  being 
white,  rose,  lilac,  and  yellow.  Trillium  grandi- 
florum  growing  near  was  equally  at  home. 
Also  white  Oxalis,  Viola  biflora  (yellow),  a  very 
free  -  flowering  Anemone  apennina.  Narcissus 
"  Angel's  Tears,"  and  other  beautiful  Narcissi  in 
groups  Jind  informal  lines.  At  an  unexpected 
turn  a  long  bank  of  Daiiodils  reminded  me  of 
Wordsworth's  exquisite  lines.     The  flowers  were 


step  some  fresh  source  of  interest  was  aroused,  and 
it  was  surprising  to  find  so  many  plants  thriving 
within  the  limits  of  the  wild  garden,  the  soil  of 
which  consists  of  light  sandy  loam  and  abundance 
of  leaf-mould.  The  loam  gives  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  iron,  and  to  this  I  attribute  the 
unusual  intensity  of  colour  in  Prunus  Pissardi. 
Berberis  stenophylla,  Pyrus  floribunda,  and  other 
flowering  trees  and  shruljs.  The  double-blossomed 
Cherries  and  Plums  were  very  beautiful  and  in 
great    variety.     Those    sent    from    Japan    some 


CHINA   ASTERS. 

The  illustr.ation  at  fig.  115  has  been  reproduced 
from  a  photograph  taken  in  the  seed  trial  grounds 
of  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  at  Kinver,  Staffordshire. 
The  bed  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture  consists 
of  varieties  of  the  type  known  as  Victoria,  which 
has  large,  finely-formed  flowers  composed  of  im- 
bricating segments.  The  type  is  obtainable  in 
many  shades  and  hues,  or  in  distinct  colours, 
and  is  among  the  most  excellent  Asters  for  use 
in  flower-beds. 


Fig.  115.— bed  of  "victoria"  astek. 


tossing  their  golden  heads  in  the  sunlight  and 
breeze  just  as  he  described.  Probably  the  late 
Mr.  Wilson  had  the  lines  in  his  mind  when  he 
formed  the  long  bank  and  planted  the  Daffodils 
with  lavish  hand.  I  fancy  that  in  his  later  days 
he  could  say — 

"  For  oft  when  on  my  coucli  I  lie, 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 
They  flaeh  upon  tliat  inward  e_ve 
"Which  i.s  the  blis3  of  sohtude  ; 
And  then  my  heart  with  plea.sure  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  Daffodils." 

Lilium  auratum,  L.  giganteum,  and  other 
species  were  growing  vigorously,  some  in 
partial  shade,  which  seems  favourable  to  them. 
Colcbicums  were  in  vivid  green,  showing  the 
s-eed-pods  of  their  autumn  flowers  amidst  their 
kixuriant  foliage.  Anemone  nemorosa  Robin- 
soniana  and  Iris  tingitana  were  blooming  in 
perfection.  As  I  passed  over  a  little  rustic 
bridge  thesweet-scentedCape  aquatic  Aponogeton 
made  itself  evident  by  its  numerous  blossoms  and 
■delicate  perfume.  Fine  clumps  of  the  great 
foliage  plant,  Gunneramanicata,  were  growing  on 
the  bank,  giving  promise  of  enormous  leaves.  Its 
neighbourthe  Bog  Myrtle  was coveredwith catkins 
that  when  bruised  gave  a  pleasant  odour.  At  every 


years  ago  were  very  similar  to  Cerasus  Watereri, 
but  not  quite  so  double ;  Veitchii  was  undoubtedly 
the  best.  Other  plants  that  caught  my  eye  were 
Gaultheria  procumbens,  very  pretty  in  glossy 
dark  green  foliage  and  ruddy  berries ;  Andromeda 
floribunda  in  beautiful  masses,  Spiroei  arguta, 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  lutea,  a  nice  specimen  ; 
red  and  white  Camellias  in  partial  shade,  and 
Ilex  Tarri  (?),  a  fine  specimen  with  broid,  dark 
green  leaves  and  large  red  berries.  The  cor- 
rect name  of  this  is  wanted.  The  Amelanchiers 
were  in  beautiful  condition,  and  if  anything 
surpassed,  them  it  was  the  fine  epecimen  Cerasus 
sinensis  pendula,  which  is  the  queen  of  the 
garden. 

The  varieties  of  Azalea  mollis  were  full  of  bul, 
and  will  be  a  brilliant  sight  in  the  beginning  of 
May  ;  while  Erica  Veitchii  x  from  Exeter  was  in 
bloom,  and  looking  very  pretty,  and  also  a  fine 
growth  of  Erica  mediterranea. 

A  beautiful  collection  of  single  Camellias  from 
Portugal  has  arrived,  but  without  any  clue  to 
the  name  of  the  generous  docor.  Flowering 
trees  and  shrubs,  fruit-trees,  .tc,  have  been 
pi'esented  by  many  of  the  principal  nursery  firms, 
(r.  Ra-j-veV,  April  24,  1905. 


BOOK    NOTICE. 


ORCHfDS  AND  THEIR  CULTIVATION  IN  APART- 
MENTS. With  fifty  Illustrations.  Published 
by  Trowitzsch  &  Son,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder.s- 

In  this  work  of  100  pages  quarto  we  have  the 
opinions  and  experiences  of  an  enthusiastic 
cultivator  of  these  rare,  extraordinary,  and 
precious  plants.  Orchids.  He  has  found  that 
most  of  them  are  just  as  capable  of  cultivation 
in  apartments  as  unprotected  plants  as  many 
other  species,  and  even  more  so ;  and  he  regrets 
that  the  general  public  has  hitherto  felt  dis- 
inclined to  take  up  their  cultivation,  seeing 
how  easy  it  is  vifch  proper  care  and  a  correct 
knowledge  of  their  requirements  when  in  active 
growth  and  during  the  rest  period. 

The  author  has  with  commondiblo  brevity 
endeavoured  to  enlighten  his  readers  in  every 
essential  point  of  cultivation,  and  to  clear  away  the 
prejudices  that  still  find  a  place  in  the  minds  of 
many  German  amateurs  and  professional  gardeners 
against  Orchids  in  general;  and  in  this  matter 

*  IHf  Ordddccn  mid  ilirrr  CuUur  im  Zivwier,  l^on  A. 
Bruecklrin.    Hit  ba  Ahbihlumjoi. 
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he  refers  to  the  ahsence  in  many  large  towns  of 
nurseries  cultivating  Orchids  for  sale,  and  of  any 
publications  dealing  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
plants  in  the  dwelling.  Such  a  venture,  as  he 
remarks,  is  still  in  the  cradle 

After  a  few  short  chapters  on  the  habitats  of 
Orchids  from  Siberia  to  the  tropics,  on  the  forms 
and  build  of  the  plants,  the  magnificence,  the 
colouring  and  the  never-ending  variety  of  form 
and  size  of  the  blossoms,  he  remarks  on  their 
resemblance  to  insects,  such  as  bees,  butterflies, 
moths,  spiders,  birds  of  paradise,  etc.,  instancing 
the  scarlet  flower  of  Omithidium  miniatum 
(Bird's-head  Orchid)  and  Zygopetalum  Mackayi, 
which  has  a  close  resemblance  to  the  human 
countenance. 

The  freedom  with  which  established  Orchids 
flower  every  year  once,  and  in  some  cases  twice, 
as  with  Cypripedium  Calypso,  C.  barbatum  and 
some  others,  and  the  abundance  of  the  blossoms 
produced  are  alluded  to  as  good  reasons  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  plants  in  apartments,  as  well 
as  their  powers  of  resistance  to  untoward  condi- 
tions in  an  equal  degree  with  Dracaenas,  Palms, 
Bromeliads  and  Plectogynes,  which  belong  to  the 
hardiest  classes  of  room  plants.  Orchids  in  such 
places  suffer  but  little  from  plant  pests,  are 
never  the  prey  of  snails,  earwigs  or  caterpillars, 
as  in  glasshouses  is  generally  the  case;  moreover 
the  plants  take  up  but  little  space. 

Among  the  first  plants  to  be  grown  in  rooms 
with  success  were  Cypripedium  insigne,  Lycaste 
Skinneri,  the  valuable  Coelogyne  cristata,  and 
somewhat  later  Odontoglossum  grande,  and  many 
others,  the  names  of  which  were  given  in 
Frahtischen  Ratgeher  im  Obst  und  Garienbau,  1901 
—1904. 

The  raising  of  new  varieties  is  greatly  recom- 
mended as  adding  to  the  interest  and  profit  of 
the  cultivator  :  and  a  chapter  is  given  detailing 
the  four  most  common  objections  to  room  culture, 
viz.,  the  lack  of  beauty  in  the  flowers  accoi'ding  to 
some  ;  the  high  prices  asked  by  the  dealers  ;  the 
assertion  that  the  plants  cannot  be  grown  in  rooms 
by  any  possibility,  and  that  they  cannot  be  so 
grown  without  some  form  of  glass  protection.  Each 
of  these  is  set  up  only  to  be  knocked  down,  and 
methods  of  cultivation  are  explained  by  which 
successful  results  may  be  obtained,  such  as  the 
heating,  ventilation,  affording  water  at  the  root 
and  to  the  pseudo-bulbs,  leaves  and  incipient 
flower-buds.  These  are  matters  of  great  import- 
ance in  Germany,  where,  from  the  greater  degree 
of  cold  in  winter,  the  air  in  the  rooms  is  much 
dryer  than  in  English  houses,  owing  to  the  con- 
stant warmth  emitted  by  the  stoves.  Great  stress 
is  laid  on  sufficient  ventilation  and  light  as  a 
means  of  averting  the  decay  of  the  leaves  and  the 
formation  of  fungus  in  the  potting  materials  so 
common  in  Orchid-houses  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. This  is  the  first  essential  of  good 
cultivation. 

For  some  species,  such  as  Ccelogyne  and  Odon- 
toglossum Rossi,  shallow,  unglazed  saucers  are 
recommended.  These  should  not  exceed  2  J  inches 
in  height  and  8  inches  in  width,  or  the  side  of 
plant  looking  inwards  will  be  too  far  from  the 
light.  Wooden  baskets  are  advised  for  species 
of  Stanhopea,  and  others  like  them,  that  push 
their  flower- spikes  through  the  bottom  of  the 
receptacle. 

As  potting  materials,  the  author  leans  towards 
coarse  leaf-mould  and  living  sphagnum,  inter- 
mingled with  coarse  quartz  sand  to  assist  the 
drainage  of  water  away  from  the  mass.  He 
thinks  that  the  use  of  charcoal  will  decline, 
because  of  the  use  of  materials  containing  more 
nutriment  than  is  found  in  sand,  crocks,  char- 
coal, and  Polypodium  roots.  The  coarser  the 
mixture  of  sphagnum  and  leaf-mould  the  better, 
and  the  sand  should  be  well  washed  of  all  earthy 
particles.  The  application  of  water  receives  the 
attention  it  demands,  and  much  good  advice,  evi- 
dently the  result  of  years  of  close  observation,  is 


given,  which  should  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
young  and  old  practitioners  alike. 

The  rejuvenation  of  Orchids  has  a  chapter  to 
itself,  and  it  is  made  clear  by  an  illustration. 
Insects  and  other  enemies  infesting  Orchids 
fittingly  round  up  the  cultural  part  of  the  book. 
To  this  follows  a  list  of  those  species  of  Orchids, 
with  hints  on  cultivation,  which  up  to  the  present 
have  been  found  thoroughly  amenable  to  room 
culture,  among  which  we  note  Ada  aurautiaca, 
Bifrenaria  HarrisoniEe,  Cattleya  labiata  Mossite, 
C.  1.  autumnalis,  C.  Schroderas,  C.  Dowiana  aurea, 
Ccelogyne  (several), Cymbidium  Lowianum;  Cypri- 
pediums,  many,  including  several  crosses  with  C. 
insigne ;  C.  Boxalli,  C.  Charlesworthi,  C.  Curtisi, 
C.  hirsutissimum,  C.  Sedeni,  C.  Leeanum,  Ac. ; 
Dendrobium  Jamesianum,  D.  nobile,  D.  Ains- 
worthi,  D.  thyrsiflorum,  and  D.  Wardianum, 
Lielia  anceps  and  L.  purpurata,  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  O.  grande,  O.  luteo  -  purpureum, 
O.  Pescatorei,  &c.  ;  Oncidium  crispum,  O.  Forbesi, 
O.  leuchochUum,  O.  Marshallianum,  Stanhopea 
insignis  and  S.  tigrinum,  and  Zygopetaliun 
Maokaji. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  have  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  German  language,  especially  ama- 
teurs not  in  possession  of  a  special  glasshouse  for 
the  cultivation  of  Orchids,  we  would  say, "  Obtain 
this  book,  if  only  for  the  suggestive  nature  of 
its  contents  and  the  clear  enunciation  of  the 
principles  imderlying  these."  The  "  why  "  and 
the  "  how  "  are  abundantly  described,  and  we  hare 
but  little  of  the  rule-of -thumb  in  evidence.  F.  M. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  ORCHID  HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Young,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Fredehick 
WiGAN,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn.  East  Sheen.  S.W. 

C^mbidiums. — Nearly  all  the  valuable  species 
of  Cymbidium,  whether  old  or  new,  may  be  grown 
in  a  cool-house  under  similar  conditions  of  cul- 
tivation. Flowers  of  C.  Lowianum,  if  permitted, 
would  keep  in  good  condition  for  months,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  plants  the  flower- spikes 
should  be  removed  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  five 
weeks,  and  the  needs  of  the  plant  supplied  after 
a  further  period  of  one  week  or  so.  When  re- 
potting plants  of  this  species,  also  C.  giganteum, 
0.  grandiflorum,  C.  Tracyanum,  C.  Winnianum, 
C.  eburneo  -  Lowianum,  C.  elegans,  and  the 
new  C.  Sanderi,  they  should  be  put  into  mode- 
rately large  pots  containing  drainage  material 
to  more  than  half  their  depth.  The  rooting 
medium  may  consist  of  a  mixture  of  one-half 
peat,  and  a  fourth  part  each  of  fibrous  loam  and 
sphagnum-moss,  with  a  good  "  dash  "  of  sand  and 
small  crocks  to  secure  porosity.  The  above 
species  are  all  in  a  fit  state  for  being  repotted  or 
surfaced  at  the  present  time,  when  new  growths 
are  coming  away.  Stage  the  plants  in  a  house 
that  has  ample  means  of  ventilation,  where  there 
will  be  a  natural  atmosphericjtemperature  of  about 
60°  to  70°  during  the  daytime,  remembering  that 
fire-heat  will  only  be  needed  to  keep  the  temper- 
ature up  to  near  55°.  For  a  considerable  time 
after  repotting,  a  very  moderate  supply  of  water 
should  be  afforded.  Provide  shade  from  bright 
sunshine,  damp  the  surroundings  and  spray  the 
plants  overhead  on  bright  mornings.  Admit  air 
first  through  the  wall  ventilators,  and  when  the 
temperature  approaches  to  7o°  open  the  top  ones 
a  little.  During  the  early  summer  months  close 
the  top  ventilators  early  in  the  afternoon  and 
syringe  the  plants  overhead,  but  on  the  approach 
of  autumn  expose  the  plants  to  the  cool  dewy 
night  air  by  leaving  all  ventilators  open.  Afford 
copious  supplies  of  water  when  the  plants  are 
rooting  freely,  and  to  those  that  have  not  been 
repotted  during  the  season  a  little  weak  liquid 
farmyard  manure  may  be  given. 

Cymbidium  eburneum,  the  gem  of  the  genus, 
must  be  provided  with  more  shade  than  is 
required  for  those  species  enumerated  above,  and 
may  therefore  be  staged  beneath  some  of  the 
larger  plants.  So  long  as  the  drainage  of  these 
plants  is  in  perfect  order  repotting  is  seldom 
necessary,  as  the  old  decayed  materials  may  be 


picked  out  and  be  replaced  with  new.  To  the 
inixture  recommended  for  the  other  species  may 
be  added  some  old  lime  mortar-rubble.  Use 
smaller  pots,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  but 
otherwise  treat  the  plants  similarly  to  other 
species.  C.  Mastersianum  and  the  new  C. 
Sanderce  require  similar  treatment ;  C.  devoni- 
anum  and  C.  tigrinum  thrive  in  the  Masdevallia- 
hotise,  and  unless  the  plants  are  of  large  size, 
they  are  best  suspended.  They  may  be  planted 
in  well-drained  pans,  in  the  compost  recom- 
mended for  C.  Lowianum.  It  is  only  when 
growth  is  most  vigorous  that  much  water  is 
needed,  and  even  then  the  compost  should 
be  allowed  to  become  almost  dry  before  a  fresh 
supply  is  given.  Eepot  or  re-surface  the  plants 
when  new  growths  appear,  which  in  their  case 
will  not  be  until  the  season  is  well  advanced. 
Thrips  being  the  only  enemy  of  importance  to 
Cymbidiums,  these  can  be  kept  under  with  the 
usual  vaporising  compounds.  The  warm-growing 
species,  such  as  C.  aloifolium,  C.  Findlaysoni- 
anum,  C.  madidum,  Ac,  need  a  very  restricted 
supply  of  water,  except  when  rooting  freely  and 
the  weather  is  hot  and  dry.  They  are  of  little 
horticultural  value. 

PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By   A.   BCLLOCK,   Gardener  to   E.  J.  Wythes,   Esq., 
Copped  Hall,  Eppin^,  Essex. 

Richardia  {Calla)  Elliottiana. — Plants  that 
were  started  into  growth  early  in  February  and 
have  flowered,  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
growth  by  allowing  them  to  remain  in  a  warm, 
moist  atmosphere  until  they  are  fully  matured, 
and  in  the  meantime  should  receive  copious 
supplies  of  diluted  liquid  manure,  obtained  from 
soaking  sheep  droppings,  and  an  occasional  sprink- 
ling with  Clay's  Fertilizer.  When  the  foliage 
shows  signs  of  turning  yellow  gradually  withhold 
water  and  harden  the  plants  off,  finally  removincj 
them  to  a  cold  frame  where  they  will  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Here  they  will 
ripen,  and  water  must  be  entirely  withheld. 

Ncrine  Fothergillii.—Ca.Te  must  be  taken  not  to 
ripen  the  bulbs  off  too  quickly ;  a  good  season  of 
growth  and  a  long  resting  period  are  essential  to 
get  the  plants  to  flower,  and  if  the  same  treatment 
is  afforded  them  as  advised  for  Calla  Elliottiana, 
no  difficulty  should  be  experienced.  Unless  it  is. 
desired  to  increase  the  stock,  the  bulbs  should 
not  be  disturbed,  an  occasional  application  of 
artificial  manure  and  liquid  feeding  being  suffi- 
cient for  their  requirements  for  a  long  time. 

Rliododendron  (4;oiea)  indicum. — Remove  the 
flower-stalks  carefully  from  plants  which  have 
passed  out  of  bloom,  and  examine  the  leaves  for 
thrip.  These  insects  should  be  removed  by 
fumigating,  or  dipping  the  plants  in  "  Quassia- 
Extract  "  or  a  solution  of  "  Gishurst  Compoimd." 
Azaleas  are  most  serviceable  for  furnishing  a  con- 
servatory or  corridor,  and  should  be  given  the  little 
attention  they  require.  Encourage  the  plants  to 
make  satisfactory  growths  by  placing  them  in  a. 
warm  atmosphere  for  a  time,  and  by  shading  then» 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Syringe  them- 
freely  about,  above,  and  beneath  the  foliage.  If 
repotting  is  necessary  the  work  may  be  done  at 
once,  but  if  the  plants  are  required  for  "  furnish- 
ing "  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  as 
small  pots  as  possible,  and  in  this  case  a  top- 
dressing  only  should  be  given.  Good  fibroas 
loam,  pulled  to  pieces  by  band,  with  a  little  leaf- 
soil  and  silver  sand  added,  will  form  a  suitable 
compost.  When  growth  is  finished  the  plants 
may  be  gradually  hardened  and  removed  to  a. 
position  out-of-doors,  where  they  will  have 
slight  shade. 

Boi-onias  heterophylla,  elatior,  and  megasligma, 
— The  plants  should  be  pruned  somewhat  severely, 
and  treated  in  the  first  instance  as  advised  for 
Azalea  indica,  but  when  they  have  completed 
their  growth  should  thereafter  be  kept  in  a  cool- 
house  or  frame. 

Gardenias.  —  \  batch  of  cuttings  should  be 
propagated  each  season,  and  the  plants  kept 
for  two  years  only.  Let  cuttings  be  taken  at 
the  present  time.  Plants  that  are  to  be  grown-on 
for  another  year  should,  after  flowering,  be  cut 
back  a  little  and  top-dressed  with  fresh  soil.  A 
little  bone-meal  dusted  round  the  roots  before  the 
new  soil  is  added  will  benefit  them.  Shade  thi> 
plants  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  syringe 
them  freely. 
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THE  HARDY  FKUIT  GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Clarkb,  Gardener  to  Sir  Williasi  Plowdek, 
Aston  Rowant  House,  Oxon. 

Disbudding. — The  instructions  on  this  subject 
given  in  last  week's  Calendar  applied  to  Peach 
and  Nectarine  trees,  but  disbudding  may  be 
practised  upon  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  and  if 
carried  out  skilfully  the  bran  hes  may  be  so 
arranged  and  controlled  that  the  tree  will  be 
more  fertile  than  if  periodically  pruned  by  means 
■of  a  knife.  The  energies  of  the  tree  also  will  be 
<iirected  to  the  formation  of  fruit  buds.  Examine 
horizontally-trained  trees  of  Pears,  Apples,  and 
Plums,  and  in  the  first  place  give  attention  to 
those  shoots  which  are  to  form  the  extension  of 
the  tree.  Of  the  growths  proceeding  from  the 
extremity  of  the  leading  branch,  choose  one 
on  either  side,  to  be  tied  or  nailed-in  hori- 
zontally as  growth  proceeds^  and  a  leading 
slioot  to  be  trained  in  an  upright  direc- 
tion. Other  growths  proceeding  from  below  the 
two  shoots  which  are  to  be  tied-in  should  be 
removed  entirely  or  pinched  so  that  the  sap  may 
be  directed  to  the  development  of  the  others.  If 
tbe  trees  are  growing  against  walls  young  shoots 
growing  towards  the  wall  may  be  removed 
•entirely,  and  a  judicious  thinning  of  the  growths 
be  made  throughout  the  entire  tree,  so  that  each 
individual  shoot  may  have  free  light  and  air  cir- 
culating about  it.  If  it  is  found  that  in  some 
oases  the  terminal  bud  on  growths  required  for 
extending  the  tree  is  a  flower-bud,  remove  this, 
and  select  the  next  nearest  growth  to  form  the 
extension. 

Fan-trained  Trees. — Choose  shoots  in  the  best- 
[)Iaced  positions  throughout  the  tree  for  laying- 
in,  and  remove  some  entirely  if  they  will  not  be 
required,  the  remainder  should  be  subsequently 
pinched  to  about  three  leaves.  Plum  trees  and 
dessert  Cherries  fruit  very  freely  from  spurs, 
therefore  the  formation  of  these  should  be  en- 
couraged. Old  trees  may  have  young  shoots 
laid-in  throughout  the  tree  to  fill  the  place  of 
barren  branches,  which  should  be  removed  entirely 
tn  the  autumn. 

Strawberry  Plants  are  now  showing  their  flower- 
trusses,  and  the  plantations  should  be  afforded 
a  mulching  with  some  strawy  litter  to  keep  the 
fruits  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  ground, 
«r  from  being  splashed  with  rain,  which  would  make 
them  gritty  and  unfit  for  use.  If  the  litter  be 
left  in  a  somewhat  uneven  state  and  partially 
covering  the  plants,  it  will  act  as  a  protection  to 
the  blossom  should  frosts  occur,  for  the  Straw- 
berry bloom  is  very  tender,  and  the  early  flowers 
are  often  destroyed  by  2°  or  3°  of  frost. 

The  Loganberry,  Blackberry,  and  Eubus  of 
sorts  are  now  throwing  up  suckers  from  their 
base ;  select  only  sufficient  of  the  strongest  for 
laying- in  to  frxiit  next  season,  and  remove  all 
others,  continuing  this  operation  from  time  to  time 
during  the  season,  as  they  make  their  appearance 
above  ground. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fyfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage. 
Asparagus. — The  cold  winds  and  frosts  (5°) 
experienced  here  recently  have  retarded  vegeta- 
tion, and  few  vegetables  are  more  sensitive  of 
change  than  is  Asparagus.  Examine  the  beds 
every  morning,  and  make  every  effort  to  gather 
the  shoots  when  they  are  G  inches  long,  in  order 
not  to  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  "dish"  by 
lack  of  uniformily.  Asparagus  plants  are  some- 
times injured  by  teing  cut  too  severely.  Where 
there  is  sufficient  space  there  is  something  to  be 
:Said  for  th;  practice  of  having  a  bed  in  reserve 
and  cutting  from  the  plants  eve  ry  other  year  only. 
In  any  case  it  is  essential  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  growths  should  be  left  to  enable  the  plants  to 
grow  well  and  produce  good  "  crowns  "  for  the 
following  season.  Young  plants  should  not  be 
cut  until  the  third  year,  and  even  then  only  a 
few  of  the  strongest  shoots  should  be  cut  from 
■each  stool.  When  gathering  Asparagus  we  never 
use  the  knife  here,  but  with  a  wooden  peg  in  the 
■shape  of  a  label  remove  a  little  soil  from  around 
the  shoot,  gripping  the  shoot  between  finger  and 
thumb,  and  then  by  a  simple  twist  the  work  is 
done  without  the  risk  of  causing  damage.  Atpa- 
t»gus  should  be  eaten  as  soon  after  being  cut  as 


practicable,  or  the  flavour  will  not  be  so  good. 
Prevent  weeds  from  growing  by  lightly  disturbing 
the  surface  of  the  soil. 

£russels-Spro{its. — Plants  that  were  pricked-off 
early  we  are  now  planting  in  the  open  ground  in 
rows  3  feet  apart,  and  allowing  2  feet  between 
the  plants  in  the  rows.  In  order  that  the  plants 
may  become  well  studded  with  firm,  compact 
sprouts  they  must  have  sufficient  space  to  stand 
clear  of  eauh  other  when  fully  developed.  The 
soil  need  not  be  very  rich,  but  it  should  be  made 
moderately  firm.  Sutton's  Exhibition  and  Dwarf 
Gem  are  good  varieties  of  this  valuable  vegetable. 

Cabbage  "  iJ llamas  Farly  "  and  Cauliffoiver 
'•  Extra  Earlij"  sown  at  the  same  time  are  now 
being  planted.  The  distance  allowed  between 
the  lines  is  Ls  inches,  and  the  plants  are  put 
12  inches  apart  from  each  other. 

Broccoli. — The  unbroken  supply  of  this  vege- 
table affords  evidence  of  what  the  season  has 
been  like.  Leamington  having  done  good  service, 
is  followed  by  Model,  the  best  of  all  late  spring 
Broccolis. 

Lettuce. — Tie  up  for  blanching  plants  that  were 
put  out  in  the  autumn.  Bath  or  Brown  Cos  is 
the  variety  used  here  for  planting  at  that  season, 
and  no  Lettuce  to  my  knowledge  is  more  worthy 
of  general  cultivation,  because  of  the  agreeable 
nutty  flavour  it  has.  Fortnightly  sowings  will 
be  necessary  to  maintain  a  supply,  and  if  the 
seeds  are  sown  thinly  where  they  are  to  remain 
until  matured  they  will  not  run  to  seed  so  soon. 
Superb  AVhite  Cos  and  Perfect  Gem  are  suitable 
varieties  for  sowing  at  this  season. 

Tomatos. — We  are  now  putting  into  G^inch  pots 
plants  that  will  be  planted  out  in  June.  Tomatos 
will  succeed  in  any  ordinary  soil,  if  a  good  sprink- 
ling of  wood-ashes  be  added  and  care  be  exercised 
in  the  matter  of  affording  water  to  the  plants.  The 
single  stem  sy&tem  of  training  is  the  best  under 
glass  or  in  the  open.  Keep  the  plants  at  present 
near  to  the  glass,  and  afford  ventilation  freely. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  r.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Dr.  Corbet,  Impney  Hall 
Gardens.  Droitwich. 

Fruiting  Pines. — The  earliest  Queens  that  were 
started  at  the  beginning  of  January  will  now  be 
swelling  theirfruitsrapidly,andwillrequire  special 
care.  Recent  weather  has  included  many  sudden 
changes  ;  the  work  of  ventilating  the  structure 
has  been  one  of  much  difficulty,  it  being  essential 
to  avoid  having  occasion  to  unduly  heat  the 
water-pipes.  Close  the  house  early,  and  allow 
the  atmospheric  temperature  to  rise  to  95°,  pro- 
vided that  there  is  plenty  of  atmospheric  mois- 
ture. Spray  the  fruits  and  plants  overhead 
lightly  at  closing  time.  Liquid  manure  and 
guano-water  may  be  afforded  the  plants  once  or 
twice  each  week  as  required,  and  a  handful  of 
guano  should  be  placed  in  the  evaporating  pans 
occasionally.  Syringe  the  surface  of  the  beds 
and  the  base  of  the  plants  with  guano-water,  and 
damp  the  paths  with  liquid  manure.  Afford 
slight  shade  to  the  plants  during  the  very 
brightest  part  of  the  day,  and  let  the 
amount  of  ventilation  be  determined  by 
the  power  of  the  sun's  rays  at  the  time. 
Keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  slightly  drier 
when  the  fruits  change  colour,  and  discontinue 
the  root-waterings,  or  the  plants  may  be  removed 
to  a  vinery  where  the  Grapes  are  colouring  or 
other  suitable  place  where  the  atmosphere  is 
cooler  and  drier  than  that  of  the  Pine-stove. 

Plants  in  Flou-er. — Keep  these  in  slightly  drier 
conditions  until  the  flowers  are  fertilised,  and 
afterwards  give  them  similar  treatment  to  that 
advised  for  the  earliest  plants. 

Successions. — Admit  air  freely  on  favourable 
occasions  to  the  compartment  containing  plants 
that  have  become  established,  and  maintain  the 
bottom-heat  steady.  Take  advantage  of  bright 
days  to  close  the  house  caily.  Syringe  tlie  beds 
and  all  available  spaces,  and  lightly  spray  the 
plants  overhead  at  closing  lime.  As  the  plants 
increase  in  growth  give  them  occasional  waterings 
with  liquid-manure  and  soot-water,  applying  the 
liquid  at  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the 
bed.  Provide  slight  shade  from  bright  sunshine. 
Pot -up  fresh  suckers  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  establishment. 


Strauberries. — Where  sufficient  plants  are  grown 
to  provide  a  continuous  supply  of  ripe  fruits 
until  Strawberries  ripen  out-of-doors,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  plants  will  now 
require  more  plentiful  supplies  of  water,  and 
they  should  be  syringed  freely  to  keep  them  in  a 
clean  and  healthy  condition.  All  plants  should 
now  be  removed  Irom  vineries  and  Peach-houses, 
and  be  ripened  in  a  cooler  house  or  Peachcase, 
where  the  water  from  the  syringe  can  be  applied 
more  effectively.  Thoroughly  wash  and  cleanse 
the  shelves  that  have  been  used  for  Strawberry- 
plants,  with  some  insecticide  to  clear  them  of 
red-spider.  Later  plants  in  cold  pits  or  frames 
may  be  retarded  by  admitting  abundance  of  air, 
or  even  by  removing  the  lights  on  bright  days. 
If  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  pushed  forward, 
syringe  the  plants  lightly,  and  close  the  structure 
early  in  the  afternoon. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  MiLLEE,  Gardener  to  Lord   Henhv  C. 
Bentinck.  M.P.,  Underley  Hall,  Westmoreland. 

Roses. — Tea  Roses  in  pots  and  intended  for 
planting-out  may  be  planted  during  the  present 
month,  either  for  the  furnishing  of  new  beds  or 
to  fill  up  blanks  in  others.  Eree  -  growing 
varieties,  such  as  Madame  Lambard  and  Marie 
van  Houtte,  are  most  reliable.  Look  out  for 
caterpillars,  and  crush  them  between  the  finger 
and  thumb.  Have  some  Compound  Liquid 
Quassia  Extract,  or  a  preparation  of  nicotine  and 
soft-soap,  in  readiness  to  use  against  greenfly. 
Sulphur  specifics  may  be  necessary  to  destroy 
mildew.  Let  the  surface  of  the  beds  be  heed  and 
raked  on  favourable  occasions. 

East  Lothian  Stoclcs. — Plants  that  have  been 
raised  from  seeds  sown  in  February  will  now  be 
ready  for  planting  into  the  beds  or  borders.  Let 
the  soil  be  well  worked,  and  incorporate  with  it 
a  plentiful  supply  of  rich  manure. 

Antirrliinums  are  admirably  adapted  for  culti- 
vation in  dry  and  sunny  positions.  Plants  that 
were  rooted  last  autumn  may  now  be  put  out. 
Antirrhinums  raised  early  this  year  may  be 
planted  out  in  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Al2}ine  Plants. — The  present  is  a  suitable  time 
for  planting  these.  Bear  in  mind  that  though 
the  plants  are  of  small  size,  they  nevertheless 
require  a  depth  of  soil  of  at  the  least  18  inches. 
Be  careful  to  plant  firmly,  and  see  that  there  are 
no  unfilled  spaces  amongst  the  fissures.  Morisia 
hypogsea  (yellow)  is  almost  a  perpetual  flowerer, 
and  is  of  very  easy  culture.  It  lies  close  to  the 
ground.  Aubrietia  "  Craven  Gem  "  is  a  superb 
purple-flowering  variety,  and  A.  "  Br.  Mules  "  is 
of  good  merit.  Saxifraga  "  Guildford  Seedling  " 
is  rich  and  deep  in  colour. 

Cannas.  —  Roots  that  have  been  stored  all 
winter  in  a  frost-proof  shed  should  now  be  put 
into  boxes  in  any  light  soil,  and  placed  in 
moderate  warmth,  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
start  into  growth.  The  plants  require  a  warm 
and  sheltered  position,  also  a  rich,  deep  soil. 
They  are  effective  in  beds,  and  are  useful  for 
filling  up  blanks  in  borders  of  mixed  plants. 

Early-Jlowering  Chrysanthemums. — Suckers  that 
were  put  into  boxes  last  autumn,  and  that  were 
wintered  in  a  cool-house,  are  now  hardened  off. 
They  are  sturdy  plants,  and  will  soon  be  fit  for 
planting  into  the  borders.  The  various  forms  of 
C.  maximum  (Shasta  Daisy)  are  invaluable.  Use 
autumn-struck  plants  or  divisions  obtained  from 
old  plants. 

Violets. — New  plantations  may  now  be  made. 
Pull  the  old  stools  to  pieces,  and  select  the 
strongest  offshoots.  Plant  them  in  a  border  that 
is  very  slightly  shaded,  and  one  on  which  a  good 
dressing  of  well-rotted  hotbed-manure  has  been 
incorporated. 


"  Insect  Life."  —We  have  received  a  book 
entitled  Insect  Life,  a  ."-hoit  account  of  the 
classification  and  habits  of  insects,  by  Eked.  V. 
Theobald.  The  volume  is  already  in  its  second 
edition,  and  letterpress  and  illustrations  alike 
seem  to  promise  further  success  for  it.  We  hope 
to  refer  to  it  at  greater  length  as  soon  as  space 
permits.  The  publishers  are  Messrs.  Metuukn  & 
Co.,  30,  Essex  Street,  W.O. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


lUESDAY, 


THURSDAY, 


{Royal    Horticultural    Society's 
Committees  meet. 
National  Rose   Society's   Com- 
mittee meets. 

(  Royal  GardeDers'  Oi-phan  Fund. 
May  11       ADDual  Dinuer  at  Hotel  Cecil 
(     at  6  30  for  7  P.M. 

May  12-Royal  Botanic  Society's  Lecture. 


BALES   FOR   THE   WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT— 

Palms,  Plaots.  Liliums,  Herbaceous  and  Border 
Plauts,  FeruF,  Ac,  at  ti7  and  68,  Clieapside,  E.G.,  by 
Protlieroe  tfe  Morris,  at  12. 

FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Imported  Orcliids,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Sander  & 
Sons,      Reuanthera      Imschootiana,      Established 
•Ucliids,    &c.,   at   t;7   and  f8,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protlieroe  it  Morris,  at  12.30. 
{For  farther  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columris.) 


AVERAGE  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-53  2'. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.  —  Wednesday,  Man  3  (6  p.m.)  :  Max,  69° ; 
Min.  C.i°. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  —  Thursday,  Man  4 
(10  A.M.) :  Bar.,  302;  Temp.,  ho".  Weather  dull 
with  occasional  sunshine. 
Provinces. —  Wtdnesdav.  Man  S  16  p.m.):  Max.  51°, 
Bournemouth ;  Min.  i5°,  N.  coast  of  Ireland. 


Hereditary 
Transmission 
of  Anomalies 

caused  by 
Wounds. 


A  paper  is  published  under 
the  above  heading  by  M. 
Blaringhem  in  the  Comptea 
Jii-nd^is  for  February  6,  in 
which  the  author  says  that 
trials  commenced  in  IdO- 
and  successfully  carried  on  since  appear  to 
justify  the  following  hypothesis  :— When  the 
aerial  shoots  of  certain  herbaceous  plants 
are  cut  during  a  period  of  rapid  develop- 
ment the  development  of  numerous  shoots 
is  encouraged,  and  these  for  the  most  part 
presentanomaliesof  the  vegetative  apparatus 
and  of  the  inflorescence. 

Cutting  of  the  principal  stems  produced 
the  following  anomalies  :  — 

1.  Fasciation  in  the  panicles  of  Maize,  of 
the  branches  of  Mercurialis,  fusion  of  the 
branches  of  the  panicle  in  Sorghum, 

2.  Torsion  of  the  stems  of  Maize,  Barley, 
Oats,  and  the  branches  of  Mercurialis,  dis- 
placement of  the  leaves  of  Maize  which  are 
grouped  in  whorls,  alternate  arrangement  of 
the  leaves  of  Mercurialis. 

3.  Metamorphosis  of  the  male  flowers  or 
sterility  in  the  female  or  the  production  of 
hermaphrodite  flowers  in  Maize.  Barley, 
Hemp,  and  Coix  lacryma. 

4.  Increased  number  of  stamens  in  the 
male  flowers  of  Maize,  the  spikelets  of 
Barley,  of  the  spikelets  on  the  lateral  axis 
of  Maize,  on  an  ear  of  Barley,  and  of  the 
panicle  of  the  (_)ats  In  the  same  plant  a 
a  co-relation  is  shown  between  its  several 
anomalies.  Thus  fasciation  of  the  branches 
of  the  terminal  inflorescence  of  Maize  in- 
volves the  metamorphosis  of  the  male 
flowers  into  fertile  female  flowers.  On  many 
varieties  of  JIaize  the  inverse  anomaly  was 
produced,  the  torsion  of  the  ears  during  the 
progress  of  growth  provoking  a  thinning  of 
the  axis  and  the  metamorphosis  of  female 
into  male  flowers. 

Actuated  by  these  experimental  results, 
M.Blaeinghem  sought  and  found, inartificial 
meadows  that  were  cut  several  times  before 
maturity,  anomalies  which  he  believes  were 
due  to  a  similar  cause.  At  the  beginning  of 
September,  1904,  and  in  the  st^me  locality, 
where  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  he  found  in  the 
fields  of  Trifolium  pratense  sown  that  jear 
a  proportion  of  from  five  to  eight  per 
thousand  plants  bearing  leaves  with  four  or 


five  segments,  and  in  the  fields  where  the 
same  variety,  sown  the  previous  year,  had 
been  twice  mown  a  proportion  of  from 
twelve  to  thirty-seven  per  hundred  of 
abnormal  plants.  The  anomalies  in  the 
latter  instance  were  present  in  many 
cases  on  the  same  plants;  the  leaves  had 
from  four  to  eleven  petioles,  and  showed 
pitcher-like  growths.  Further,  the  shoots  of 
Onobrychis  sativa  (Sainfoin),  after  cutting, 
showed  in  the  pinnate  composite  leaf, 
leaflets  grouped  in  threes  and  fours.  Lolium 
perenne  under  the  same  conditions  had 
branched  spikes  or  multiple  spikelets  given 
oflt  from  the  same  point.  The  most  curious 
anomaly  was  furnished  by  Leucanthemum 
vulgare,  which  showed  plain  traces  of  the 
stems  having  been  cut ;  in  one  case  the 
ligulate  flowerets  of  the  ray  were  partly 
transformed  into  tubular  florets  ;  in  another 
case  the  bracts  of  the  flower-head  bore  in 
the  axil  supernumerary  ligulate  florets 
doubling,  as  it  were,  the  crown  formed  by 
the  strap-shaped  florets  of  the  normal  flower- 
head.  Some  of  these  variations  were  parti- 
cularly interesting,  as  they  showed  a  here- 
ditary transmission  clearly  traceable  to  an 
artificially  induced  anomaly. 

The  metamorphosis  of  male  flowers  of 
the  terminal  inflorescence  of  Maize  into 
female  flowers  yields  seeds  that,  in  spite  of 
the  absence  of  self-fecundation,  furnish  a 
large  proportion  of  distorted  plants. 

Ihe  degree  of  heredity  attained  by  a 
plant  mutilated  in  1902,  and  seeds  of  which 
planted  in  190.3,  was  seventy-five  per  cent., 
and  in  1904,  in  spite  of  the  drought  (which 
seems  to  be  unfavourable  to  variation), 
about  fifty  per  cent. 

Further,  for  a  variety  of  Vilmorin's  Maize, 
which  in  consequence  of  cutting  of  the 
principal  stem  had  put  forth  leaves  and 
female  ears  in  the  twisted  panicle,  the 
torsion  of  the  panicles  was  markedly  in- 
herited (sixty  per  cent.)  in  cultural  experi- 
ments carried  out  in  the  Pas-de-Calais,  as 
well  as  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  This  fact 
led  the  ol.iseiver  to  seek  a  possible  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  of  the  hereditary  variation 
of  Dipsacus  silvestris  var.  torsus.  studied  by 
De  VriE!-:.  The  learned  Amsterdam  |>rofessor 
announced  that  after  having  cut  the  prin- 
cipal stems  of  plants  which  had  not  inherited 
the  anatomical  peculiarity  of  the  mother 
plants,  he  observed  a  very  remarkable  ten- 
tlency  to.  torsion  in  the  shoots  developed 
after  the  mutilation.  He  repeated  the  ex- 
periment for  two  successive  years  with  the 
same  result. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  cutting  the 
main  stems  of  herbaceous  plants  in  full 
gro'wlh  induces  exceedingly  rapid  develop- 
ment of  adventitious  buds,  which  receive 
perforce  an  excess  of  nutrition.  In  rich  soil 
even  the  abnormal  buds  yield  fertile  seed, 
which  reproduce  the  anomaly  markedly. 
These  iojories  seem  then  as  if  they  might 
be  utilised  in  securing  the  appearance  of 
characteristics  latent  in  the  plants  that  are 
in  a  state  of  ''mutation,"  if  they  are  not  them- 
selves one  of  the  causes  of  these  spDntaneous 
and  hereditarv  variations. 

We  may  here  add  that  we  received  from 
Professor  De  Vuie.-^,  several  years  ago,  seeds 
of  the  twisted  Teazle  which  did  not  repro- 
duce the  twisted  condition,  nor  have  their 
descendants,  which  come  up  freely  in  the 
garden  every  year,  shown  any  tendency  to 
twist.     Last  year  we  endeavoured  to  induce 


torsion  by  pinching  out  the  terminal  bud 
and  by  other  mutilations,  but  although 
adventitious  buds  are  produced  in  abund- 
ance, the  shoots  preserve  their  normall 
appearance. 

Royal    Horticultural    Society.  —  The 

next  meeting  of  the  Committees  will  be  held  at 
Vincent  Square  on  Tuesday,  May  9,  when  lectures 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  N.  Hayashi  on  "  Japanese 
Horticulture,"  and  by  Mr.  E.  E,  Farkee  on 
"Japanese  Plants  and  Gardens,"  which  he  will 
illustrate  by  lantern- slides.  It  is  hoped  that  on 
that  occasion  there  will  be  a  good  exhibition  of 
Japanese  trees  and  plants. 

The  SURVEYORS'  Insihution. — The  nexfc 
ordinary  general  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
lecture  hall  on  Monday,  May  15,  1905,  when  a 
paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  J.  D.  "Wallis  (Fellow), 
entitled  "  The  Licensing  Act,  1904,  with  special 
reference  to  the  question  of  Compensation  and 
Monopoly  Value."  The  chair  will  be  taken  at  8  p.  si. 
The  Council  has  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
Devon  and  Cornwall  Provincial  Committee  of  the 
Institution  to  hold  the  next  country  meeting  at 
Exeter,  on  May  25  and  26,  Visits  have  been 
organised  to  the  principal  places  of  local  interest 
in  Exeter,  and  excursions,  as  follows :  (1)  To 
Torquay  and  Totnes,  and  by  steamer  down  the 
river  Dart  to  Dartmouth.  (2)  To  Plymouth,  and 
by  steamer  to  the  Devonport  dockyard  extension 
works,  the  Devonport  and  Keyham  dockyards, 
and  other  places. 

Sale  of  Orchids  at  Bank  House, 
Accrington, — The  first  day's  sale  of  duplicates, 
on  Tuesday  last  in  the  collection  of  R.  Bkiggs- 
BuKT,  Esq.,  successfully  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Harold  Morris, of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Peotheroe 
i  Morris,  67  and  GH,  Cheapside,  brought  a  total 
of  just  over  ^£3,330.  The  three-hundred-and-fifty 
lots  sold  contained  fair  examples  of  many  noted' 
Orchids,  but  the  highest  prices  were  obtained  for 
albino  Cattleyas  and  Odontoglossuma,  Of  white 
Cattleyas,  C.  Mendeli  Quorn  House  variety 
realised  75  gs.  and  90  gs.  respectively ;  C.  M. 
•■  The  Queen,"  20  gs. ;  C,  M.  Duchess  of  York,  24- 
and23gs.;  C.  Countess  of  Derby,  a  white  Hardjana, 
150  gs. ;  C.  Schrbderte  alba  Bank  House  variety,  60 
gs, ;  C.  labiata  alba  Bank  House  variety,  75,  50,  and 
35  gs.  each  for  the  three  plants  sold.  Many  fine 
varieties  of  C.  Mossia'  Reineckiana  realised  from 
20  to  40  gs.  each,  and  all  fully  sustained  their 
values.  OJontoglossum  crispum  Georgiana  went 
for  40  gs,  ;  0,  crispum  Petersii,  160  ga. ;  O. 
crispum  Queen  Victoria,  190  gs. ;  O.  c.  Marise, 
85  gs. ;  O.  c.  Madame  F.  Peeters,  200  gs.  ;  0,  c. 
Queen  Margherita,  120  gs. ;  and  O.  c.  Mrs.  F. 
Sander,  55  gs.  Other  good  prices  were  obtained 
for  Ltelia  tenebrosa  'Walton  Orange  variety,  70  gs.  j 
Cypripedium  a  Mandiie,  30  gs. ;  C.  x  Milo  Weston- 
birt  variety,  20  gs. ;  C,  .<  aureum  Surprise,  18  gs. ; 
C.  insigne  aureum  aceringtonensis,  22  gs. ;  C.  in- 
signe  Berryanum,  28  gs.  C.  insigne  Harefield  Hall 
variety  and  other  rare  Cypripediums  sold  well. 
The  amount  realised  from  the  sale  on  the  first 
day  was  ,£3,330,  and  on  the  second  day  .£2,763> 
making  together  a  total  of  jEO.oOS.  The  interest 
in  the  sale  continued  to  the  last  lot,  and  all  the 
good  things  rather  rose  than  declined  in  value. 
On  the  second  ,  day  the  best  prices  were 
OdontogloEsum  crispum  Madame  Valcke,  140  gs.  ^ 
O,  c.  Duchess  of  Connaught,  150  gs,  -.  O,  c,  Petersii, 
150  gs. ;  O.  c.  Charlesworthii,  50  gs,  ;  Cattleya 
labiata  alba  Bank  House  variety,  GO  gs. ;  C.  x 
Hardyana  alba,  50  gs. ;  C.  Countess  of  Derby, 
140  gs. ;  C,  labiata  alba,  30  gs, ;  and  others  at 
equally  good  prices. 

The  "Eckford"  Memorial.— The  secre- 
tary, Mr.  HoEACE  J.  Weight,  reports  that  up  to 
the  present  time  4-tO  shillings  have  been  contri- 
buted to  this  fund. 
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Seedless  Apples. — As  we  have  already  inti- 
mated these  are  no  novelties,  nor  are  they  of  such 
quality  as  to  render  them  desirable  for  commercial 
purposes  at  present,  although  as  botanical  curi- 
osities they  will  always  be  interesting.  Mr.  W.  T. 
Macoun,  the  Government  horticulturist  atOttawa, 
has  an  article  in  the  Canadian  Horticulturist  for 
April,  in  which  the  conclusions  we  have  above 
mentioned  are  elaborated  in  detail.  A  still  more 
vigorous  statement  is  made  by  Professor  Ckaig, 
of  Cornell  University,  in  the  same  number.  The 
whole  story,  says  he,  "  of  this  wonderful  creation 
savours  of  quackery,  and  I  am  inclined  to  lose 
patience  with  horticultural  journals  which  offer" 
their  columns  to  the  exploiting  of  an  absolutely 
unknown  plant-production  in  this  generous,  free, 
and  decidedly  unsophisticated  manner.  Can  it 
be  that  horticultural  journals  are  becoming 
inoculated  with  the  germ  which  develops  a 
craving  for  sensationalism  ?  Are  they  imitating 
the  yellow  hue  of  some  of  their  strictly  news- 
dealing  contemporaries  ?  "  We  do  not  think  the 
English  horticultural  Press  in  general  can  fairly 
be  accused  of  proving  false  to  their  trust  in  this 
matter.  It  stands  aside  in  wonderment  at  the 
random  statements  in  the  lay  Press,  but  it  does 
not  endorse  them,  nor  adopt  the  sensational 
methods  which  are  creeping  into  journals  even  of 
the  highest  standing.  The  expression  "  abso- 
lutely unknown  "  above  cited  must  be  taken  in  a 
limited  sense,  as  is  obvious  from  the  context. 

The  two  specimens   of   this  Apple  which 

were  purchased  by  Messrs.  Sheaen  &  Sons,  of 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  some  weeks  ago,  and 
about  which  so  much  has  been  written,  were,  as 
we  are  informed,  cut  open,  in  the  presence  of 
several  representatives  of  the  Press,  on  Tuesday 
the  2ndj  when  it  was  found  that  the  Apples  had 
well-matured  seeds  and  quite  a  hard  woody  core. 
In  cutting  a  Tasmanian  Apple  it  was  found  to 
have  miich  less  core.  The  above  result  will  not 
surprise  those  who  understand  the  subject,  but 
there  are  doubtless  many  who  have  believed  in 
the  phenomenon,  and  we  know  there  have  been  a 
good  many  anxious  to  procure  trees,  therefore 
they  should  be  undeceived. 

The  International  Building  Trades' 
Exhibition,  held  during  the  past  week  at  the 
Eoyal  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  London,  N., 
was  of  interest  to  those  concerned  in  the  manage- 
ment of  estates,  and  contained  some  exhibits 
more  or  less  instructive  to  those  having  gardens 
under  their  charge.  There  were  to  be  seen  the 
latest  devices  for  cheap  and  expeditious  erection 
of  biiildings,  outhouses,  and  the  like  ;  the  best 
preservatives  for  coating  perishable  woodwork, 
&c. ;  the  thousand-aud-one  uses  to  which  iron, 
wood,  and  stone  are  applied  ;  garden  furniture 
and  ornaments,  rustic  buildings,  improved 
methods  of  heating  greenhouses  and  other 
buildings,  economical  fuel- consuming  boilers, 
improved  methods  of  ventilation,  glazing,  paving, 
and  pre£erving  glass  and  other  structures,  &.c. 
The  Expanded  Metal  Co.,  Ltd.,  York  Mansions, 
York  Street,  Westminster,  had  many  useful 
things,  such  as  tree-guards,  fencing,  gates,  arches, 
tennis-guards,  ic,  all  constructed  from  their 
speciality,  which  is  stamped  out  of  solid  sheet- 
iron.  Messrs.  Hartley  &  Sugden,  Halifax, 
displayed  on  their  stand  the  latest  designs 
among  boilers,  radiators,  hot  -  water  piping, 
valves,  and  other  engineering  appliances. 
Messrs.  T.  W.  Palmer  &  Co.,  Westminster, 
showed  examples  of  cheap  fencing,  also  tree- 
guards,  buildings,  &c.  Preservatives  for  wood 
and  iron-work  were  largely  shown.  Messrs. 
Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  Lombard  Road, 
Battersea,  showed  their  non-corrosive  paint  on 
woodwork  treated  with  the  same  ;  also  examples 
coated  with  "  Vitrolite,"  a  paint  specially  manu- 
factured for  the  protection  of  conservatories  and 
other  horticultural  buildings.  The  sanitary 
washable   distemper   known  as   Hall's    Sanitary 


Water  Paint,  made  by  Messrs.  Sissonb  Bros.  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  is  another  inexpensive  paint,  and  is 
recommended  for  almost  any  kind  of  building. 
Quite  the  latest  styles  in  garden-gates  were  to  be 
seen  on  the  stand  of  Messrs.  G.  F.  Beaiicuns  & 
Co.,  Oxford.  Messrs.  Fklton  &  Co.,  Tudor 
Street,  E.G.,  exhibited  portable  greenhouse 
heating  systems,  radiators,  boilers,  &c. 

Forestry.— The  Forestry  Exhibition  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Show  at  Park  Royal  last 
summer  was  so  interesting  that  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  it  is  proposed  to  renew  it  this  season,  from 
June  27  to  June  30.  Offers  of  exhibits  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  13,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 

Horticulture  at  Lyons. — A  horticultural 

exhibition  will  be  held  at  Lyons  from  June  8 
to  June  18  in  connection  with  the  National  Agri- 
cultiiral  competitions.  The  jury  will  be  chosen 
among  those  who  are  not  resident  in  the  city  or 
its  environs.  All  branches  of  horticulture  will 
be  represented. 

The  Abuse  of  Flowers.— a  correspondent 
sends  us  the  following  extract  fiom  the  Morninq 
Post  of  April  29  :— 

"  The  Easter  decorations  of  Bri.xham  Parish  Church 
consisted  of  27,330  hunches  of  Primroses,  each  bunch 
containing  two  dozen  Howeis.  All  the  Primroses  were 
l^icked  hy  Sunday-.school  cliililren,  to  whom  book 
prizes  were  offered.  A  girl  who  picked  4,000  bunches 
won  the  first  prize,  ami  a  boy  who  picked  2,040 
bunches  the  second  prize." 

Our  correspondent  justly  remarks,  "Do  you 
not  think  it  would  be  well  if  real  flower-lovers 
protested  against  this  barbarous  slaughter  of 
lovely  spring  flowers  ?  These  thousands  of 
bunches  were  presumably  strung  up  without 
any  water,  and  could  therefore  only  last  for  a  few 
hours  or  a  couple  of  days  at  the  most.  How  about 
the  despoiling  of  the  copses  and  lanes  where 
people  walk  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  these  flowers, 
which  would  have  gone  on  blossoming  for  per- 
haps a  fortnight,  and  then  produced  seed  ?  If 
thrs  is  '  Sunday-school '  education,  we  shall'have 
a  much  spoiled  England  in  the  future,  because- 
this  paragraph  is,  I  suppose,  pour  encouraqer  Us 
f nitres,  and  other  gatherers  will  compete  for  prizes. 
Most  of  my  life  I  have  been  planting  Primroses, 
Cowslips,  Narcissus,  Anemones,  Squills,  Ornithc- 
galum,  and  plants  too  numerous  to  add  here  in 
wild  places,  but  never  contemplated  their  being 
ruthlessly  gathered  in  this  way,  to  fade  almost 
before  they  are  blown.  I  thought  of  their  cheer- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  wayfarer  who  has  no  garden 
of  his  own.  Every  year  I  am  obliged  either 
to  strip  the  berries  of  many  of  my  large  Holly 
trees,  or  throw  lime  on  them  shortly  before 
Christmas,  or  they  might  chance  to  be  cut 
down  for  decoration  (in  places  where  they  are 
specially  needed  as  screen  or  shelter).  It  has 
so  happened  a  few  yards  from  my  place.  Why 
cannot  the  church  decorators  be  content  with 
moderation  in  their  decorations  ?  A  clergyman's 
wife  told  me  some  years  ago  that  there  was  such 
keen  competition  now  between  parishes  as  to  the, 
extent  and  intricacy  of  the  ornamentation  of 
their  churches  that  it  was  getting  to  be  an  over- 
powering burden  j  and  this  lady  was  really  fond 
of  her  decorations,  and  a  good  gardener,  and  did  • 
not  grudge  time  and  trouble.  But  the  growing 
tendency  to  extravagant  and  absurd  redundance 
is  serious,  and  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  some 
commonsense  couiirrents  may  be  coirring  forth 
from  the  public."  We  are  in  entire  sympathy- 
with  the  views  thus  expressed.  If  such  vast 
quantities  of  flowers  are  required  for  this  and 
similar  purposes,  let  them  be  obtained  from  com- 
mercial establishments,  where  they  are  cultivated  : 
expressly  for  distribution.  It  should  be  every- 
body's business  to  help  to  maintain' our  lanes- 
and  woodlands  as  attractive  and  int^esting  as- 
possible.  ,     , .. 


The  National  Fruit  Growers'  Federa- 
tion and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  , 

— A  Conference  has  been  arranged  under  the  united 
auspices  of  these  two   societies  for   October   10, 
11,  and  12  next,  when  it  is  understood  the  follow- 
ing will  be  amongst  the  subjects  of  discussion : 
''  Foreign  Competition  and  how  to  meet  it;  Grading  , 
and  Packing ;  Land  Tenure  and  and  Rating  Diffi- 
culties ;  Railway  Grievances  ;  Proposed  Establish- 
ment; of   an    Experimental    Fruit   Farm  by  thfr 
Board  of i Agriculture;  and  Insect  Pests."    The 
chairmen  for  the  different  discussions  will  pro-  ■ 
bably  be  Sir  Trevor  Lav^rence,  Bart ,  Mr.  A.  S.  T.  i 
GRiri->iTH  BoscAWEN,  M.P.,  Sir  Albert  Rollitt, 
M.P.,.Col.  C.  W.  Long,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  F.  S.  W. 
CoRNwALLiS:      As    the    great    Autumn     Fruit 
Show   of' the- Eoyal   Horticulutral   Society  will' 
be   held   in   the   new   Hall,  Vincent    Square,  at ' 
the  same  time  as  the  Conference,  the  combined 
attractions  should  secure  a  large  attendance  and 
a  very  successful  gathering.     Arrangements  for 
this  event  will  form  part  of  the  business  at  the 
Council  and    Annual    General   Meeting  of    the 
National  Fruit  Growers'  Federation  on  May  8. 

The    Annual    Festival    of   the    Royal 
Gardeners'    Orphan    Fund. —  In   connection 
with  this  event,  which  will  take  place  at  the  Hotel 
Cecil,  Strand,  on  Thursday  next,  we  have  once- 
again  to  remind  our  readers  that  a  larger  annual- 
income  is  needed  if  the  Fund  is  to  be  enabled  to 
help  all  gardeners'  orphans  who  are  in  necessitous 
circumstances.     As  was  shown  in  the  report  pub- 
lished on  February  18  last,  the  amount  received-- 
from  annual  subscriptions  falls  very  far  short  of  the 
sum  required,  and  were  it  not  for  the  money  raised 
each  year  by  means  of  the  Festival  Dinner  the  com- 
mittee would  only  be  able  to  afford  assistance  in  a 
few  instances,  leaving  the  greater  number  of  can- 
didates totally  unprovided  for.     The  objects  of  . 
the   Fund   are   so   good   that  it   should  not    be 
necessary  for. us    to    plead   them,  and   the    ex- 
penses of  management  are  low,    and    moreover 
they  are  covered  by  the  interest  obtained  from 
investments.       At     the     forthcoming     Festival 
the  President  will  be  the  Earl  of  MANSFrELD,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  he  will  be  accorded  a  very  large 
measure  of  support.     The  Secretary,  Mr.  Brian 
Wynne,  whose  address  is  30,  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,    will  .  be     glad    to     hear    from    anyone 
who    will    afford     help,   or    can    be    present  at 
dinner.     Donations   may    be   forwarded  to  any 
of    the    following    Stewards: — W.   E.   Alderson, 
Bell     Farm,     Hersham,     Walton  -  on  -  Thames ; 
John    Assbee,    Market    Office,    Covent    Garden, 
W.C. ;     W.     Y.     Baker,     Thames     Bank   -  Iron 
Co.,  Upper  Ground  Street,  S.E. ;  Ofeorge  H.  Barr, 
11,  12,  13,  King  Street,  London,  W.C;  W.  Bates, 
Cross  Deep,  Twickenham,  B.W. ;  Wm.  Bull,  536, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  -.  G.  Caselton,  Garden 
Superintendent,    Crystal   Palace,    S.E. ;    George 
Cuthbert,  The  Nurseries,  Southgate,  N. ;  Herbert 
J.  Cutbush,  The  Nurseries,  Highgate,  N. ;  W.  H.  ^ 
Cutbush,  The   Nurseries,   Barnet,  Herts;  James 
Douglas,    V.M.H.,    Edenside,    Great    Bookham, 
Surrey ;  W.  Howe,   Park   Hill   Gardens,   Streat- 
ham    Common,    S.W. ;  David  P.  Laird,  PinkhUl 
Nursery,    Murrayfield,    N.B. ;    J.    Lyne,  Foxbury 
Gardens,  Chislehurst;  J.  F.  McLeod,  Docer  House 
Gardens,  Roehampton,  S.W. ;  J.  McKerchar,  35, 
Giesb.ach  Road,  Upper  Holloway,  N. ;  H.  B.  May, 
Dyson's  Lane  Nursery,  Upper  Ednrouton ;  George  . 
Monro,   V.M.H ,  Covent   Garden  Market,  W.C. ; 
J.W.Moorman,  The  Lodge,   Victoria  Park,  E:;. 
T.  A.  Morris,  G7,  GS,  Cheapside,  E.C. ;  Whitpaine 
Nuttingj  ioG,  Southwark  Street,  S.E. ;  R.  Hooper, 
Pearson,    -10,    Brocklebank    Road,    Wandsworth,  . 
S.W. ;  W.  Poupart,  Marsh  Farm,  Twickonhanj ; , 
G.  Reynolds,  Gunnorsbury  Park  Gardens,  Acton, 
W.  ;  -E.  Rochford,  Mill  Lane  Nurseries,  Cheshunt; 
W.  Roupell,  Harvey  Lodge,  Koupell  Park,  S.W. ; 
T.  W.  Sanders,   124,  Embloton  Road,  Lewisham, 
S.E,  ;  R.   Sasby,  Westbury  Terrace,  Wosterham, 
Kent    Edward  Sherwood,  152,  Houndsditch„E.; 
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William  Sheiwood,  DunediD,  Streatham  Hill, 
S.W. ;  P.  Murray  Thompson.  S.S.C.,  Secretary, 
Eoyal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  5,  York 
Place,  Edinburgh ;  W.  P.  Thomson,  2.5.  BoUo 
Lane,  Chiswiek,  W,  ;  H.  J.  Veitoh,  F  L  S.,  34, 
Eedcliffe  Gardens,  S.W. ;  and  J.  H.  Witty,  St. 
James'  VUla,  Swain's  Lane,  Highgate,  N. 

Transformation  OF  Princes  Restaurant. 

— Not  only  has  the  Salle  de  Restaurant  itself 
been  redecorated  and  refurnished,  but,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  a  fine  winter  garden  has  been 
added  on  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  the  shops 
on  the  Piccadilly  front.  These  important  works 
have  been  entrusted  to  the  Societe  d'Eatreprise 
■et  de  Fournitures,  of  Paris,  and  have  been 
•executed  according  to  the  plans  and  designs  of 
their  architect,  our  friend  and  colleague  Monsieur 
Martinet,  the  editor  of  Li  Jardin.  To  give  a 
detailed  description  of  the  task  that  has  been  so 
successfully  accomplished  by  the  architect  would 
■be  wellnigh  impossible  at  this  stage.  From  the 
Piccadilly  entrance  we  enter  into  a  handsome 
vestibule,  from  which  we  piss  direct  into  the 
winter  garden.  The  Louis  XVI.  style  lias  been 
adopted  throughout-,  giving  to  the  iuterior  an 
impression  of  beauty  and  delicacy.  The  lines  of  the 
vaults  of  the  ceiling  suppjrted  by  ten  pilasters  of 
rose-coloared  marble,  the  jardinieres  of  living 
flowers,  the  tropical  plants,  the  furniture  and 
upholstery,  give  to  this  apartment  the  appear- 
ance of  an  imposing  "  orangerie,"  the  paialltl 
of  which  could  only  be  found  in  the  historical 
Trianon.  At  the  end  of  this  abode  of  flowers 
a  statue  of  Flora  will,  a  little  later,  complete 
this  proJuction  of  an  artist's  genius.  Flowers 
in  fact  supply  the  general  idea  of  the  whole,  for 
from  the  garden  it  is  cirried  with  great  skill  and 
with  most  striking  and  pleasing  effects  into  the 

-salle  of  the  restaurant  itself.  Hire  flowers  climb 
along  the  pilasters  to  the  vault?  above,  inter- 
mingle with  the  consoles,  entwine  the  panels 
gently  encircle  the  ceiling,  to  descend  in  a  most' 
natural  manner  down  the  electroliers.  The 
idea  is  quite  modern  in  its  conception  and 
execution,  and  yet  the  Louis  XV^I.  style  is  strictly 
m  lintained.  Beautiful  paintings  embellish  the 
various  divisions  of  the  ceiling,  the  cen- 
tral one  being  worthy  of  special  notice.  It  repre- 
sents ApoUo  staying  his  chariot  to  dwell  yet 
longer  amongst  the  flowers  before  the  temple 
of  the  Sun.  Lower  down  and  towards  the 
centre  fljwers  are  arranged  in  bouquets  which 
seem  as  if  they  were  showered  on  to  the 
assembled  guests  by  groups  of  Cupids.  This 
masterpiece  of  the  painter's  art  is  signed 
by  Maitke  Lequesse,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent French  painters  of  the  day.  Four 
beautiful  statues,    the   work   of   the  jojno-   but 

-already  renowned  sculptor  DnctjiNo,  and  a  pupil 
of  FALQUiijaE,  representing  Spring,  Summer 
-Autumn,  and  Winter,  complete  the  decorating 
of  this  apartment.  Apart  from  the  electroliers 
of   unique   design    and   works    of   art  in   them- 

.  selves,  a  very  clever  effect  has  been  obtained 
by  hiding  electric  lamps  inside  the  cornices 
framing  the  various  paintings  of  the  ceiling, 
so  that  they  will  appear  as  if  bathed  in  per- 
.petual  daylight.  The  appearance  of  the  room 
wiU  be  extremely  light,  for  white  is  the  pre- 
dominant colour,  tempered  by  i  mpercepti  ble  shades 
of  rose  and  ivory.  The  carpsts  display  branches 
laden  with  delicate  flowers,  and  even  the  table- 
lamps  represent  grace'ul  stems  ending  in  soft 
blooms  within  which  electrical  lights  will  behidden. 
TVe  may  add  that  the  Galleries  of  the  Institute 
-of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  have  also  been 
■entirely  re-arranged  and  decorated. 

MONSTERA  DELICIOSA.— I  received  several 
requests  for  plants  of  this  species,  but  two  or 
three  of  them  have  got  misplaced  or  thrown  away. 
Will  those  who  wish  for  plants  apply  again  for 
them,  and  they  will  get  them  in  due  time  ?     At 


present  the  weather  here  is  rather  cold  for 
moving  them.  The  plant  is  a  large  one,  and  will 
make  eight  or  ten  large,  well-rooted  pieces. 
0.  W.  Strickland^  HildenUy,  Mallon. 

Proposed  Rose  Show  at  Southampton. 

^The  Southampton  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society 
is  endeavouring  to  make  its  coming  summer 
exhibition  the  principal  Rose  show  for  the 
Southern  Counties.  With  that  end  in  view  the 
Council  have  instituted  a  special  subscription 
list,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  devoted  to 
improving  the  classes  in  the  schedule  that  are 
exclusively  for  Roses.  The  Council  of  the  Society 
have  themselves  voted  je20  to  this  fund. 

Princess  Christian  at  Cardiff.— On  the 
arrival  of  H  R  H.  Princess  Christian  at  Cardiff, 
on  Apiil  28,  the  Mayoress  presented  a  bouquet 
made  by  Mr.  Baogksen,  Florist,  Albany  Road, 
Cardiff,  and  composed  of  Orchids  and  other 
choice  flowers.  Her  Eoyal  Highness  stayed  at 
St.  Fagan's  Castle  for  several  days,  where  Lord 
Windsor  has  a  very  interesting  and  well- 
maintained  garden. 

Flowers  in  Season.— We  have  received  a 
box  containing  a  number  of  choice  varieties  of 
Daffodils  from  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester.  The 
varieties,  although  not  all  of  them  new,  embraced 
some  of  the  best  kinds  in  the  various  types,  and 
exemplified  the  great  divergences  of  forms  to  be 
found  among  Narcissus.  'Thus  the  giant  white 
trumpet  of  Madame  de  Graaff  differs  widely  from 
the  corona  of  Elaine,  while  the  form  of  flower  of 
Queen  of  Spain  is  quite  unique  in  itself.  Lul worth 
and  Albatross  both  possess  an  orange  -  scarlet 
chalice,  but  are  otherwise  quite  distinct.  The 
modest  manner  in  which  the  variety  Mrs.  Camm 
bangs  its  head  has  the  effect  of  keeping  its  pollen 
dry. 

Mr.  G.  Eeuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  sends  us  a 

few  "  heads  "  of  species  of  Himalayan  Rhododen- 
drons, which  he  declares  to  be  quite  hardy  at 
Keston,  provided  the  flowers  are  protected  during 
SEvere  frosts,  and  that  the  plants  are  moved 
during  spring  only.  The  varieties  and  species 
included  E.  Maddeni  (white),  E.  Auckland! 
(white),  and  a  gigantic  pink  form  of  the  latter 
species,  E.  Thomsoni  (a  very  fine  species,  having 
large  crimson  flowers  of  a  campanulate  form), 
and  E.  arboreum  album. 

The  Hampton  Court  Vine.— The  old  Vine 

at  Hampton  Court  can  now  be  seen  in  full 
growth,  and  revelling  in  its  old  age  in  an  entirely 
new  habitation.  Could  the  Vine  speak,  it  would 
doubtless  tell  a  thrilling  story  of  its  emotions 
when  last  autumn  its  giant  branches  were 
detached  from  their  old  positions,  hard  pruned, 
swathed  in  coverings  to  give  the  eyes  protec- 
tion, then  secured  to  some  improvised  supports 
whilst  the  old  vinery  was  removed  and  an 
entirely  new  light  one,  more  lofty,  of  three- 
quarter  span-roof,  and  fitted  with  all  the  best  ap- 
pliances, was  erected  in  its  place.  Still  further, 
all  the  old  floor  of  stone  slabs,  the  ancient  brick 
flues,  and  much  of  the  former  soil  and  useless 
base  were  cleared  out,  the  large  floor  practically 
converted  into  a  modem  Vine-border,  on  which  is 
now  laid  seme  movable  wood  trellises  as  footpaths 
for  the  use  of  the  veteran  cultivator,  Mr.  Jacks, 
who  still  has  charge  of  the  old  Vine  under  Mr. 
Mackellar,  of  Frogmore.  The  public  no  longer 
has  admission  into  the  vinery  proper,  as  before. 
Then  the  passage  of  several  thousands  of  persons 
on  particular  days  through  the  house  not  only 
created  an  undesirable  atmosphere,  but  raised 
clouds  of  dust,  coating  foliage  and  fruit  very 
harmfully.  By  cutting  out  a  side  room  from  Mr. 
Jack's  residence  a  semicircular  lobby  has  been 
formed,  divided  from  the  vinery  by  a  large  glass 
partition.  This  lobby  has  both  entrance  and  exit, 
and  visitors  can  see  the  old  Vine  admirably  with- 


out doing  it  any  harm.  Many  loads  of  good 
turfy  loam  have  been  utilised  t  j  form  a  new  border, 
and  literally  floor  the  house,  and  also  to  form  a 
moderately-wide  border  outside.  A  broad  gravel- 
path  that  formerly  ran  along  close  in  front  of  the 
vinery  has  been  removed,  and  a  footway  on  an 
iron  grating  has  replaced  it.  Already  many  of 
the  previous  years'  rods  are  throwing  capital 
breaks,  and  there  is  generally  an  excellent  show. 
In  a  few  years  the  Vine  will  be,  no  doubt, 
wonderfully  improved. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.— By  thekindpermissionof  Earl  Beauchawp, 
K.C.M.G.,  President  of  the  Worcester  Auxiliary, 
the  beautiful  gardens  at  Madresfield  Court  were 
thrown  open  to  the  public  on  Easter  Monday.  A 
small  charge  was  made,  and  upwards  of  800 
people  paid  for  admission,  the  sum  of  je32  being 
taken  at  the  gates.  The  event  was  advertised  as 
a  "quiet  day  for  quiet  people."  Some  50O 
picture  pastcards  (the  Rocks,  Madresfield  Court) 
were  sent  out,  also  1,000  small  circulars  and  SCO 
large  posters ;  in  addition  there  were  advertise- 
ments in  the  local  Press.  Tea  and  other  refresh- 
ments were  provided  in  a  tent  erected  near  to  the 
maze.  The  modern  system  of  grouping  and 
massing  natuialised  hardy  bulbs  and  other  spring 
flowers  in  the  grass  was  to  be  seen  at  its  best, 
giving  great  pleasure  to  many,  whilst  others 
admired  and  took  notes  of  the  up-to  date  collec- 
tion of  hardy  flowering  shruls;  others,  again, 
devoted  considerable  time  to  an  examination  of 
the  kitchen  gardens,  hothouses,  the  home  nursery, 
or  the  complete  collection  of  hardy  fruit  trees,  now 
wreathed  in  all  their  glory  of  blossom. 

Blairgowrie  Horticultural  Society. — 
The  Society  has  published  in  pamphlet  form  a 
summary  of  the  horticultural  lectures  delivered 
before  the  Society  in  190-t.  The  subjects  treated 
of  were: — Roses,  by  Mr.  J.  Simpson;  Tomato- 
growing,  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Beale;  Fruit-culture,  by 
Mr.  Storeie  ;  and  Vegetables,  by  Mr.  John 
Laino.  The  lectures  were  evidently  of  a  thor- 
oughly practical  character,  and  as  such  likely 
to  be  appreciated  by  working  gardeners.  The 
annual  exhibition  will  be  held  on  August  25,  26, 
in  the  Public  School,  Blairgowrie  ;  and  the  second 
Chrysanthemum  show  in  the  Public  Hall  at  the 
same  place  on  November  9. 

A  Reputed  Mosquito-Plant. — We  have 
received  the  Annual  Report  for  1903 — 4  on  the 
Gardens  of  His  Highness  the  Maharana  Fateh 
SiNGHji,  Bahadur,  of  Udaipur,  Mewar,  and  note 
that  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Thos.  H.  Storey, 
has  been  making  experiments  with  a  view  of 
abating  the  mosquito  nuisance.  He  says  that  he 
received  seeds  of  Ocymum  viride,  the  so-called 
mos  quite -plant,  from  Sierra  Leone,  and  planted 
this  and  Ocymum  sanctum,  but  without  visible 
effect.  "  I  took,"  he  says,  "  much  interest  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  latter  plant,  which  grew  most 
vigorously  tall,  and  not  unlike  our  English  Nettle. 
I  may  mention  that  I  tried  bundles  of  each 
variety  in  rooms  at  my  house,  and  watched  the 
result.  I  found  numbers  of  mosquitos  settled  on 
the  drying  leaves,  but,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  I  have  no  belief  in  either  plant  for 
exterminating  mosquitos." 

ASHTON  AND  THE  "BLACK  LAD." — The  usual 
ceremony  of  riding  the  "  Black  Knight,"  or  the 
"  Blake  Lad,"  took  place  at  Ashton-under-Lyne 
on  April  2t.  Early  in  the  morning  a  Blake  Lad 
was  to  be  seen  riding  about  the  principal  streets, 
followed  by  a  large  crowd  of  people.  The  custom 
is  one  peculiar  to  Ashton-under-Lyne.  It  arose 
in  the  15th  century,  and  was  established  by 
Sir  John  de  Ashton,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  a  branch  of  which  family  is 
still  in  existence  at  Downham  Hall,  Clitheroe. 
Owing    to    the    lands    being    overrun     with    a 
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destructive  weed  he  appointed  his  son.  Sir  Ralph 
AsHTON,  to  ride  round  and  see  that  the  tenants 
used  all  possible  means  to  extirpate  the  weed. 
Tenants  who  neglected  to  do  so  were  punished. 
What  the  weed  was  we  are  not  told. 

Wild  Flowers.— Mr.  F.  E.  HntME,  F.L  S, 
P.S.A.,  has  prepared  forty  new  drawings  in 
colours  of  wild  flowers,  which  will  appear  in  the 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  well-known  work. 
Familiar  Wild  Flowers,  the  first  part  of  which 
was  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  on 
April  27.  In  the  new  edition  of  this  work  there 
will  be  320  full-page  coloured  plates,  and  in  the 
first  part  is  given  an  index  in  which  all  the  flowers 
will  be  arranged  according  to  their  colour. 

OajECTlONABLE  LEAFLETS.— One  of  our  con- 
temporaries complains,  with  ample  reason,  against 
the  practice  of  some  newsagent  or  agents  who 
inserted  in  its  copies  leaflets  of  an  insulting 
character  to  the  members  of  a  particular 
Church.  In  another  case  betting  circulars  were 
introduced.  Of  course,  our  contemporary  is  in  no 
wise  to  blame  for  these  horrible  procedures,  and 
knew  nothing  about  them  till  attention  was 
called  to  the  matter  by  outraged  correspondents. 
As  it  is  possible  that  similar  malpractices  may 
have  occurred  in  our  own  case  without  our 
knowledge,  we  join  with  our  contemporary  in  its 
protest. 

"The  Culture  of  Sweet  Peas."— Under 
this  title  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultiural 
Association,  92,  Long  Acre,  W.C,  has  published 
a  brochure  by  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  which  is  to  be 
the  first  of  a  series  of  "  One-and-All  Practical 
Handbooks."  It  is  a  useful  paper,  already  in  its 
third  edition,  and  should  be  well  received  by 
those  with  small  as  by  those  with  large  gardens. 
The  information  given  is  up  to  date  and  quite 
trustworthy.  Various  illustrations  are  included. 
Mr.  Richard  Dean  writes  with  authority  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society. 

The  Garden  City  Association.  —  Ac- 
cording to  the  April  issue  of  The  Garden  City, 
this  Association  is  making  considerable  progress. 
The  'above  -  mentioned  periodical  contains  an 
article  by  Mr.  Thomas  Adams  on  "  Garden  City 
in  the  making,"  in  which  he  mentions  the 
building  of  cottages  and  factories  connected  with 
the  scheme.  There  are  also  pages  relating  to 
Mr.  Cadbdbt's  village  of  Bournville,  on  allot- 
ments for  Londoners,  and  on  how  to  make  a 
garden,  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcdtt.  Notes  and  news 
connected  with  the  Association  are  also  included. 
We  notice  that  Messrs.  Bemrose  &  Sons,  of  Snow 
Hill,  K.C.,  are  publishing  a  book  by  Mr.  A.  R. 
Sennett,  entitled  Garden  Cities  in  Theory  and 
Practice. 

KEW. — Go  when  one  may,  one  is  always  sure 
to  see  something  interesting  in  the  National 
Garden.  Just  now,  in  the  little  morass  in  the 
rockery  devoted  to  the  species  of  Meconopsis, 
M.  integrifolia,  with  its  large  globe-like  flowers  of 
softest  primrose-yellow,  is  very  attractive.  This 
is  decidedly  one  of  the  finest  introductions  among 
hardy  plants  that  has  ever  been  made.  There  is 
also  a  plant  of  Aubrietia  "  A  1  "  in  the  rock- 
garden  which  is  almost  startling  in  the  size  and 
brilliancy  of  its  flowers.  It  was  raised,  we  believe, 
by  Mr.  Peichard,  of  the  Christchurch  Nur- 
series, and  deserves  to  be  better  known.  In  the 
tank  in  the  Victoria-house  the  stately  Lissochilus 
Mahoni  rears  its  elegant  spike.  Apparently  it  is 
very  like  L.  giganteus,  figured  in  the  Oardeiicrs' 
Chronicle,  May  10,  1888,  p.  617,  but  in  the  absence 
of  a  ladder  or  a  lift  it  is  not  possible  to  examine 
the  flower(see  also  Qard.  Chron.,  April  22,  p.  250). 
Among  other  Orchids  in  bloom  are  Chlotiex  vires- 
cens,  a  beautiful  terrestrial  species,  with  spikes  of 
yellow  flowers  streaked  with  red,  and  with  the  lip 


studded  with  short,  strap-shaped  processes.  Cym- 
bidium  rhodocheilum  is  remarkable  for  its  green 
flower- segments  spotted  with  red  and  the  pale 
carmine-coloured  lip.  Streptocarpus  Haygarthi 
forms  a  fine  group  at  one  end  of  the  T-range,  and 
in  the  same  range  is  now  in  flower  a  small  plant 
of  the  highly  curious  and  by  no  means  unattrac- 
tive Euadenia  eminens,  of  which  an  illustration 
was  given  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  G578. 

Horticultural  Club.— Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson 
has  promised  to  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Journey- 
ings  through  China  "  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Club  on  May  9. 

publications  RECEIVED.-CTclsfn  Window  Gur- 
dciting,  or  some  Sotes  on  lltr  Miinocjcmcnt  oj  Pot  Mauts  and 
T'ncn  Gardens,  by  L.  M.  Forstei\  Ao  inexpensive  and 
useful  little  pamphlet,  published  l)y  T.  Fisher  Unwin.— 
llnUctin  of  Mi?C(lla7i€ons  Jiiformtttion.  TrinkUid.  April. 
Coutents  :  Phosjilioric  acid  required  by  Cacao ;  Cacao 
Disease;  Cuba's  Ai,M"icuttural  Experiment  Station  ;  How 
a  small  Settler  should  Cure  hia  Cortec.  &c.— A gricullttrol 
JiidUtin  of  the  Straits,  February,  Contents:  Facts  about 
liutla-Pei-oha,  A.  M.  Burn-Murdock ;  Timber  Trade  iu 
the  Diudings.  Ao. 


ORCHIDS  AT  KEW. 

Epidendeum  ciliabe,  L. — A  grand  specimen 
is  now  in  flower.  It  forms  a  conical  mass,  com- 
po.ied  of  a  large  number  of  Cattleya-like  growths, 
with  pseudo-bulbs  6  inches  in  length,  the  leaves 
being  from  0  to  8  inches  long ;  the  terminal 
racemes  are  four  to  eight-flowered,  each  flower 
having  a  diameter  of  5  inches.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  rather  narrow,  and  greenish-white  in 
colour.  The  beautiful  fringed  lip  is  pure  white, 
being  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  flower. 
There  are  between  seventy  and  eighty  flowers 
open  on  this  plant,  making  a  very  fine  display. 

DeNDROBIUM    UNDtTLATUM,   R.  Br. 

This  species  has  very  stout  growths,  6  to  8  feet 
in  height,  with  leathery  leaves  3  to  4  inches  long 
by  2  inches  broad.  The  Kew  specimen  is  now 
carrying  six  large  racemes,  the  fiowers  of  which 
are  of  brownish-yellow  colour  and  about  2  inches 
in  diameter,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  much 
undulated  on  the  margins.  The  largest  raceme 
on  the  plant  is  bearing  forty  flowers.  The  species 
is  a  native  of  N.E.  Australia. 

Dendeobium  chetsotoxusi,  Lindl. 
This  well-known  species  is  well  represented  by 
a  finely  fiowered  mass  of  growths,  having  a 
diameter  of  about  2  feet,  and  carrying  eighteen 
spikes,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  from  twenty 
tj  twenty-five  of  its  beautiful  bright  yellow 
flowers. 

Other  Orchids  in  Flower. 

The  following  list  is  a  selection  from  the  large 
number  of  Orchids  now  in  flower,  and  represents 
about  half  the  total  number :  —  Cyrtopodium 
punctatum,  Cynorchis  kewensis,  Bulbophyllum 
falcatum,  Megaclinium  falcatum,  Aerides  Micho- 
litzii,  Lissochilus  Mahoni,  Oncidium  leucochilum, 
O.  exasperatum,  O.  Marshallianum,  O.  superbiens, 
Chlorjea  virescens,  Epidendrum  elegantulum,  E. 
elongatum,  E.  glumaceum,  E.  kewcnse,  E. 
O'Brienianum  (this  last  named  species  is  a  large 
plant,  with  growths  G  feet  in  height,  the  dense 
heads  of  bright  red  flowers  being  very  handsome), 
Lielia  Latona,  Laelia-Cattleya  highburiensis.  Cat- 
tleya  intermedia,  Broughtouia  lilacina,  Maxillaria 
Sanderiana,  M.  flava,  Dendrobium  albosangui- 
neum,  D.  atroviolaceum,  D.  Benson*,  D.  Devoni- 
anum,  D.  pulchellum,  D.  Loddigesii,  Masdevallia 
O'Brieniana,  M.  Simula,  M.  tridactylites,  M.Ches- 
tertoni,  Plocoglottis  Lowii,  Leptotes  bicolor,  Dia- 
criumbicoruutum.Eulophiadelicata  (n.  sp.  Kolfe), 
E.  Keithii,  E.  andamanica,  Odontoglossum  retu- 
sum,and  many  well-known  species  of  this  genus  ; 
Mormolyee  lineolata,  Epiphronitis  Veitchii,  As- 
pasia  lunata,  Phy.sosiphon  Moorei,  Saccolabium 
gemmatum,  Dendrobium  Parishii,  D.  herco- 
glossum,  and  Maxillaria  sanguinea.  W.  H. 


KINGSWOOD,  SYDENHAM  HILL. 

[See  Sdpplementaey  Illustration.] 
The  Supplementary  Illustration  to  this  issue- 
affords  a  view  of  one  of  those  ornamental  struc- 
tures found  in  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens,. 
and  which,  when  utilised  with  good  taste  and  with 
due  consideration  of  their  surroundings,  are  very 
effective.  Kingswood,  wherein  is  contained  the 
scene  depicted  in  our  illustration,  is  a  truly  sub- 
urban residence.  It  is  situated  on  the  confines 
of  the  metropolis,  on  the  borders  of  Kent  and 
Surrey,  at  Sydenham  Hill,  the  heart  of  a  large 
residential  neighbourhood,  near  to  the  famous 
Crystal  Palace  and  its  beautiful  grounds. 

The  estate  at  Kingswood  occupies  an  area  of 
over  thirty-two  acres,  most  of  which  consists  of 
lawns  and  grasslands,  and  is  thus  a  moderately" 
large  demesne  for  one  situated  so  near  to  the- 
City  of  London,  Unfortunately,  it  is  at  present- 
unoccupied,  and  the  small  garden  staff  retained 
cannot  do  more  than  maintain  the  grounds  in  a  ■ 
degree  of  order.  Although  the  estate  cannot  lay 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  show  place,  it  neverthe- 
less contains  many  interesting  and  picturesque' 
features.  The  ornamental  water,  which  is  spanned 
by  the  bridge  shown  in  our  picture,  has  been 
formed  with  exceptionally  good  taste  by  Messrs.. 
Pulham,  and  is  a  pleasant  feature  immediately  op- 
posite the  mansion— a  handsome  castellated  build- 
ing faced  with  Kentish  rag.  A  view  from  the 
bridge  enables  one  to  enjoy  a  flne  panorama  of  the 
surrounding  district.  To  the  right  can  be  seea 
the  immense  structure  of  the  Palace,  its  glass  roof 
on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  scintillating  in  the 
bright  sunlight ;  to  the  left  is  seen  the  palatial 
building  of  Dulwich  College,  while  nestling  in 
the  vale  below  and  crowning  the  heights  around 
are  many  other  stately  edifices  standing  in  their 
well-wooded  grounds.  The  water  below  winds 
its  course  here  and  there,  interrupted  now  by  a 
miniature  island,  and  again  by  an  abutment 
of  ornamental  rock-work,  one  of  which  is 
fashioned  to  resemble  a  miniature  Merlin's  cave, 
and  forms  .an  excellent  boat-house.  The  late- 
owner,  J.  Lawson  Johnson,  Esq.,  greatly  favoured 
the  use  of  ornamental  rock-buildings  in  the 
grounds.  A  dripping  pool  constitutes  a  pleasing 
feature  by  the  side  of  a  walk,  while  on  the  terrace 
adjacent  to  the  house  are  two  fairy  caves,  down 
whose  sides  trickle  tiny  streams  of  water,  the 
interiors  of  the  caves  having  splendid  imitations 
of  stalactites  and  stalagmites,  which  one  could 
easily  imagine  were  produced  naturally  by  the 
dripping  water.  Lower  down  the  grounds  is  a 
well-modelled  imitation  of  a  ruined  castle  that 
forms  a  charming  retreat,  and  from  whose  tower 
can  be  enjoyed  a  delightful  view.  Fountains  too- 
are  placed  on  the  lawns  and  by  the  side  of  the 
drives,  and  when  the  whole  of  these  fantastic 
embellishments  are  illuminated  by  hundreds  of 
electric  lights  at  night-time  the  scene  must  be 
one  of  grandeur. 

The  glass-houses  and  gardens  proper  are  not 
extensive,  indeed  the  former  are  showing  need 
of  a  new  owner  who  would  restore  them  to 
their  former  worth.  One  structure,  the 
Camellia-house,  is  executed  on  well-proportioned 
lines,  and  forms  a  worthy  adjunct  to  the  mansion, 
while  a  very  handsome  conservatory  is  attached 
to  the  residence.  The  inmates  of  the  houses  are 
such  subjects  as  are  useful  for  summer  bedding 
purposes  —  Hydrangeas,  Fuchsias,  Ivy  leaved 
and  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Ac. — and  plants  of 
decorative  value  in  the  residence.  The  Camellias 
are  now  at  their  best,  while  a  batch  of  Azaleas 
were  looking  first-class,  and  demonstrated  the 
capabilities  of  Mr.  A.  Thorn,  the  gardener,  even 
with  a  reduced  staff  and  an  empty  stoke-hole. 
Mr.  Thorn  has  been  connected  with  Kingswood 
for  over  fourteen  years,  and  wo  hope  the  time 
may  hasten  when  he  will  be  allowed  to  exercise 
that  pride  in  restoring  the  groimds  and  gardens 
which  would  be  his  delight. 
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HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  CorrespondcTits. ) . 

WALLFLOWERS. — I  am  sending  a  few  Epeci- 
mens  of  tito  varieties  of  Wallflowers,  Canary 
Bird  and  Kiaver  Favourite,  which  are  greatly 
iidmired  here.  They  are  of  dwarf,  bushy  habit, 
^hd  come  remarkably  true  to  colour.  W.  H.  Shaw, 
Horsley  Hall  Gardens,  Gresford,  April  27.  [The 
flowers  of  the  varieties  Canary  Bird  (colour 
golden-yellow)  and  Kinver  Favourite  (colour 
deep  crimson)  are  exceedingly  good.  Ed.] 

TACSONIA  MOLLISSIMA  FRUITING  IN  THE 
OPEN. — When  at  Falmouth  in  the  first  week  of 
April  I  noticed  that  a  climber  on  a  cottage  about 
a  mile  from  Helford  Kiver  Passage  was  bearing  a 
number  of  white,  egg-shaped  fruits.  Entering  the 
gateway  and  walking  through  the  small  garden  to 
the  house  I  found  that  the  plant  was  Tacsonia  mol- 
lissima.  I  was  told  by  the  occupier  that  it  usually 
fruited,  and  was  given  two  of  the  'seed-pods. 
These  were  ivory-white  in  colour,  and  about 
35  inches  in  length,  and  were  filled  with 'ripe 
seeds.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  Tacsonia  hfts 
fruited  in  other  gardens  as  there  are  large  plants 
at  Trebah,  close  to  the  cottage  referred  to,  and 
also  in  Mr.  Howard  Fox's  garden  ^at  Eosehill, 
Falmouth ;  but  I  have  never  personally  met 
with  it  fruiting  in  the  open  before,  S.  W^.  Fitz- 
heriert,  [Tacsonia  moUissima  has  usually  elon- 
gate fruit,  tapering  at  both  ends,  and  of  a  greenish- 
yellow  colour.  Ed.] 

BLACK  CURRANT  BUD-MITE. —  I  purchased 
some  three  years  ago  three  varieties  of  Black 
Currant-bushes  from  a  nursery  which  became 
badly  infested  with  the  mite.  All  the  aflected 
buds  were  picked  oif  the  first  season,  then  the 
trees  were  cut  to  the  ground  in  the  winter.  The 
following  season  each  shoot  which  grew  up  from 
below  was  infested  with  mite.  The  trees  I  have 
dug  up  and  burnt  this  spring,  Two  months  ago 
I  visited  the  nursery  from  which  the  purchase 
was  made,  and  to  my  surprise  I  saw  that  the 
whole  stock  of  Black  Currant-trees  in  this  nursery 
was  infested  with  the  mite.  Now  I  am  wonder- 
ing how  many  gardeners  and  market-growers 
have  purchased  their  stock  from  infested  sources, 
and  it  there  is  any  nursery  in  England  wh£re 
clean,  healthy  .young  Black  Currant  trees  can 
be  bought.  What  can  be  done  to  prevent  nursery- 
men sending  knowingly  infested  stock  to  different 
parts  of  this  and  other  countries  when  executing 
orders  ?  Head  Gardener. 

CUCUMBER  SPOT.— Mr.  Ward,  in  a  letter  in 
the  issue  for  April  22,  stated  that  I. unwittingly 
misrepresented  him  by  attributing  , to  him  the 
suggestion  that  among  other  causes  likely  to 
invite  an  attack  of  this  disease  was  the  heavy 
■cropping  of  the  plants  in  market  gardens  as 
•compared  with  the  lighter  cropping  practised  in 
private  gardens,  where  the  disease  is  practically 
unknown.  The  following  is  what  Mr.  Wardisaid 
in  the  issue  for  February  18  in  commenting  on 
the  freedom  from  the  disease  enjoyed  in  private 
gardens: — "Moreover  the  plants  in  private 
gardens  are  cropped  lightly,  the  young  fruits 
being  thinned  out,  the  object  being  to  obtain 
a  regular  supply  of  a  few  dozen  fruit  a 
week  from  a  given  number  of  '  plants,  say 
a  period  of  five  months,  whereas  the  object 
of  the  grower  for  market  ''is'  to  take  all 
the  saleable  Cucumbers  that  ■  the  plants 
under  skilful  and  generous  treatment  are  capable 
of  yielding  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible."  On 
reading  the  above  in  a  discussion  on  the  prob- 
able cause  of  this  disease  of  the  Cucumber 
most  people,  I  think,  would  take'  it  to  mean  that 
Mr.  Ward  wished  to  infer  that  the  over-cropping 
and  over- forcing  of  the  plant  in  market  gardens, 
Tvith  the  natural  consequence  of  the  'more  or  less 
enfeeblement  of  the  plants,  might  be  taken  as 
a  contributing  cause  to  its  presence  in  market 
gardens,  and  its  absence  in  private  gardens.  If 
this  was  not  his  intention,  it  is  dilBcuIt  to  under- 
stand the  reason  why  he  wrote  the  paragraph 
in  this  connection.  0.  Thomas,  April  29,  1905. 

ANTI-DRIP  APPLIANCES. — In  reply  to  Messrs. 
Foster  &  Pearson's  remarks  on  p.  234  in  the  issue 
for  April  15, 1  ouay  say  that  I  can  get  the  inch 
beading  as  illustrated  on  p.  8G  in  the  issue  for 


February  11  already  bevelled  for  the  cost  men- 
tioned, and  where  the  rafter  is  in  good  condition 
why  not  save  the  extra  expense  ?  Gardeners 
should  spend  their  employers'  money  as  they 
would  their  own,  then  I  think  in  many  cases 
necessities  would  not  be  debarred  them.  The 
method  I  adopted  at  Brentwood  answers  well  ; 
the  rafters  are  practically  new,  it  being  only  the 
putty  that  was  at  fault.  F,  G.  Biewer,  Bryntirion 
Gardens,  Bontddu,  Dolgelly. 

RAISING  APPLE  STOCKS.— I  do  not  think  the 
raising  of  stocks  for  grafting  by  cuttings  will  ever 
become  popular.  I  have  inserted  many  of  various 
kinds,  but  with  ill-success.  If  they  make  roots 
they  fail  to  grow  with  sufiicient  vigour  to  have 
any  value  as  stocks.  Manx's  Codlin  I  found 
succeeded  best ;  but  even  that  makes  sorry  progress 
as  a  tree.  If  amateurs  are  at  all  wishful  to  raise 
their  own  stocks  for  grafting  choice  or  favoured 
varieties  upon  it  would  be  far  better  for  them  to 
collect  the  seed  or  pips  from  ordinary  Apples. 
Sow  the  seed  early  in  spring  in  sandy  soil 
in  a  box  in  a  cold  frame.  The  seedlings  will 
soon  push  through  the  soil,  and  if  planted  out 
early  in  the  autumn  will  quickly  grow  large 
enough  to  receive  a  graft.  E.  M. 

POTATO  PRICES. — Whatever  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  extraordinary  low  prices  of  seed  Potatos 
jil'et  now,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  not  due  to 
foreign  competition.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
prices  ever  were  lower  ;  indeed,  it  seems  incom- 
prehensible when  we  remember  the  mad  efforts 
ma4e  last  year  to  obtain  the  highest  prices 
ever  heard  of  in  eonneetion  with  seed  tubers, 
that  now  they  should  have  fallen  to  the 
lowest  on  record.  Even  the  famous  Northern 
Star  is  quoted  in  all  directions  at  but  5s.  per 
112  lb.,  and  it  would  seem  even  at  that  very  low 
figure  it  does  not  find  purchasers.  If  there  be  not 
planted  this  year  immense  breadths  of  Potatos, 
seed  tubers  being  so  cheap,  it  will  be  because 
this  very  cheapness  in  the  trade  just  now 
exists.  But  no  one  should  be  discouraged 
from  planting  for  that  reason  ;  we  may  see  a  big 
demand  for  seed  Potatos  another  year.  The 
Potato  trade  is  doubtless  feeling  that  depression 
which  has  been  felt  by  all  trades.  Still,  all 
past  experience  shows  that  periods  of  depres- 
sion are  few  and  relatively  brief.  The  wisest 
man  now  may  be  he  who  plants  most  largely. 
iV.  P.  S.,  April. 

Apples  from  the  Cape.— If  we  may  judge 
these  by  the  specimens  shown  at  the  recent 
Colonial  Fruit  Show  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural 
Society,  they  are  inferior  to  home-grown  fruits  in 
appearance,  as  they  all  lack  colour;  and  I  doubt 
it'  they  are  half  so  good  in  flavour  as  our  own. 
Moreover,  after  such  an  abundant  crop  as  we  had 
last  year,  we  might  easUy  have  plenty  of  our  own  ; 
it  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  care  in  gathering  and 
in  providing  suitable  storage.  I  have  still  a 
good  lot  of  fruits  of  Barnack  Beauty  left  which 
will  last  for  dessert  a  considerable  time,  and 
fruits  of  Blenheim  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Eibston  Pippin,  Rosemary  Russet,  and  Duke  of 
Devonshire  are  as  plump  as  when  they 
were  gathered,  and  of  excellent  flavour :  those 
who  enjoy  a  sharp  Apple  would  add  the  Old 
Northern  Greening  to  those  enumerated  above  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  best  keepers,  and  fit  for  dessert  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Cooking  varieties  still 
fresh  and  good  comprise  Newton  Wonder, 
Alfriston,  New  Northern  Greening,  Old  Northern 
Greening,  Bramley's  Seedling,  and  Hormead's 
Pearmain.  Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  fruit  store-room  when  the 
-  garden  oifices  are  built.  One  often  sees  it  erected 
oy^r  other  buildings,  or  arranged  behind  the 
forcing-houses,  instead  of  being  placed  in  the 
coolest  position  that  can  be  found,  ff.  H.  Divers, 
Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham,  Apiil  20. 

potato  planting  and  potato  SPROUTING. 
— The  dibble  was  generally  used  amongst  the 
crofters  of  Scotland  twenty  years  ago,  and  suited 
admirably  in  light  soils ;  but  on  heavy  lands  it 
made  a  hard,  case-like  enclosure  for  the  seed- 
tuber.  However,  as  Mr.  Jefferies  stated,  the 
.  "  thorough  working  of  the  soil  "  is  the  best  means 
to  obtain  success.     According  to  statistics  given 


by  the  agricultural  instructors  of  the  Irish 
Department  of  Agriculture,  both  early  and  late 
varieties  of  Potatos  yield  larger  crops  of  good 
Potatos  when  tubers  have  been  sprouted  before 
planting,  the  difference  being  sufficiently  great  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  trays,  extra  labour,  &c.,  in 
the  first  year.  The  increase  per  acre  is  from 
31  cwt.  to  4  tons.  These  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves. Counties  so  far  apart  as  Down  and 
Wexford  are  satisfied  as  to  the  increase  of 
a  superior  sample  of  Potatos  resulting  from 
the  sprouting  system.  In  the  Fanners'  Gazette, 
April  1,  Dublin,  a  report  by  Mr.  Megaw  (Down) 
respecting  the  advantages  of  planting  sprouted 
seed  contained  the  following  paragraphs; — "  (1)  It 
is  the  safest  possible  system  of  storing  seed 
Potatos ;  under  no  other  system  will  seed  be  kept 
so  sound  and  free  from  rot.  (2)  The  tubers 
which  do  not  sprout  properly  are  seen,  and  can  be 
laid  aside  when  planting  is  being  done.  (3)  In  a 
wet  and  backward  spring  planting  could  be 
deferred  even  until  late  in  May,  so  as  to  have  the 
ground  in  good  order.  When  the  seed  is  well 
sprouted  the  crop  will  be  as  far  advanced  in 
growth  as  it  would  be  from  seed  planted  in  the 
ordinary  way  a  month  earlier,  the  farmer  would 
therefore  be  less  at  the  mercy  of  a  backward 
spring.  (4)  Because  of  the  rapid  grow(;h  of  the 
crop,  weeds  are  more  easily  kept  under.  (5)  The 
Potatos,  owing  to  maturing  early,  will  be  of 
better  table  quality."  It  is  all  very  simple  and 
reasonable,  and  I  am  sure  under  the  weight  of 
evidence  conservative  ideas  and  prejudices  must 
give  way.  Those  of  the  Irish  farmers  who  wish 
to  be  up  to  date  have  adopted  the  system,  and 
mean  to  stick  to  it  as  long  as  it  yields  the  best 
returns.  A.  Pearson.  Co.  Cort. 


THE  ALLEGED  DETERIORATION  OF  VARIETIES. 

— The  facts  you  record  in  paragraph  1,  p.  2G1,  are 
extremely  important,  and  I  do  not  know  that  they 
have  been  previously  stated  so  definitely  or  so 
clearly  in  print.  May  I  suggest  one  point  where 
I  think  there  is  room  for  a  little  more  informa- 
tion ?  In  the  first  place  every  seedling  Potato  is, 
of  course,  the  result  of  sowing  one  grain  of  seed ; 
this  grain  of  seed  produces  a  plant,  and  under 
the  plant  are  a  certain  number  of  tubers.  You 
state  that  '*  no  two  tubers  on  the  same  haulm  are 
[exactly]  alike,  and  thus  we  get  from  the  begin- 
ning a  source  of  variation."  Now  it  is  quite  true 
that  there  is  always  some  variation  in  the  shape 
or  size  of  tubers  attached  to  the  haulm  of  any 
Potato  plant,  due  probably  to  the  period  of  the 
plant's  growth  at  which  the  tubers  began  to  be 
formed,  b\it  the  dift'erence  is  chiefly  that  of  size, 
though  there  is  always  some  slight  variation 
in  shape.  Your  words  "  no  two  tubers  on  the 
same  haulm  are  [exactly]  alike,"  may  possibly 
lead  to  misunderstanding,  because  all  seedling- 
Potato  raisers  know  quite  well  that  each  of 
these  tubers,  notwithstanding  any  irregularity  of 
shape,  is  essentially  identical  with  the  others,  and 
if  planted  side  by  side  will,  in  the  following  year, 
give  plants  which  are  [for  practical  purposes] 
absolutely  identical  in  every  characteristic.  The 
consequence  of  this  is  that  whether  in  the  second 
year  the  raiser  plants  one  of  the  original  tubers 
or  all  the  original  tubers,  the  result  will  be  the 
same,  and  without  any  opportunity  for  variation. 
I  quite  accept  your  statement  that  the  Potato 
plants  and  tubers  of  one  year's  growth  cannot 
correctly  be  termed  "  portions  "  of  the  plants  of 
the  previous  year,  but  nevertheless  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  their  "  identity,"  for  the  seed-tuber 
or  set  does  not  disappear  in  the  ground  until  it 
has  given  its  own  life  to  the  new  plant,  and 
experience  shows  that  this  new  plant  never 
varies  from  the  plant  of  the  previous  year,  any 
more  than  a  cutting  of  Pelargonium  varies  from 
the  plant  from  which  it  is  taken.  It  is  also  note- 
worthy that  a  Potato  plant  raised  from  a  tuber  in 
the  ordinary  way  corresponds  as  identically  with 
the  plant  of  the  previous  year  as  does  a  Potato 
plant  raised  from  a  stem-cutting  made  in  the 
same  year.  Another  point  to  which  I  think  you 
do  not  allude,  but  which  is  obvious,  is  that  in  any 
period  of  its  growth  it  is  as  possible  for  a  Potato 
plant  to  "sport,"  as  to  variation  of  colour,  as  for 
any  other  plant  to  do  so;  but  so  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  "  sports  " 
having  been  observed,  except  as  regards  the 
colour  of  the  tuber.  Arthur  W.  Sutton. 
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CARNATION    "ELIZABETH." 

The  Tree  Carnation  illustrated  at  fig.  116  is  a 
seedling  obtained  from  the  variety  America. 
It  possesses  a  well-balanced  flower  of  a  clear 
bright  cherry-red  colour,  with  a  non-splitting 
.calyx,  and  is  very  free-flowering  in  habit.  Flowers 
were  shown  by  Sydney  Morris,  Esq.,  Wretham 
Hall,  Thetford.  at  the  meeting  of  the  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  25th  ult.,  when  it 
was  given  an  Award  o?  Merit. 


Eucalyptus  are  grown,  and  of  these  Mr.  Treseder 
especially  recommends  E.  *'  Beauchampiana "  as 
one  of  the  hardiest.  Several  Acacias  are  stocked 
amongst  these  being  the  new  A.  Baileyana ;  and 
amongst  the  Oloarias  I  noted  the  Musk-leaved 
O.  argophylla,  formerly  classed  as  Aster,  which  is 
fairly  common  in  the  south-west.  The  Calliste- 
mons,  generally  catalogued  by  nurserymen  as 
Metrosideros,  included  C.  lanceolatus,  C.  rigidus, 
and  C.  linearis,  and  the  quaintly  foliaged  Austra- 


FlG.   116.— TREE   CARNATION   ELIZABETH  ;   COLOUR  OF 
FLOWER  CHEREY-KED. 


I       NURSERY    NOTES. 

MiESSES.  TEESEDER  &  CO.,  TRURO.      ' 

While  on  a  visit  to  Falmouth  for  the  purpose 
■di  attending  the  Cornwall  Daffodil  Society's  show 
at  Truro  early  in  April,  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
linspeoting  Messrs.  Treseder  A  Co.'s  nursery  near 
that  town,  being  anxious  to  see  what  tender 
plants  eudtable  for  open-air  culture  in  the  south- 
west were  included  in  the  collection.  Messrs. 
Treseder  make  a  speciality  of  tree  Ferns,  and  in 
many  gardens  in  South  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
such  fts  Bosahan,  Trebah,  MenabUly,  Trewidden, 
Greenway,  Elfordleigh,  and  others,  numerous 
fine  specimens  tupplied  by  the  firm  are  to  be  seen 
'  luxuriating  in  the  best  of  health. 

A  large  structure,  whose  roof  and  walls  are 
covered  with  laths  that  provided  shade  while 
admitting  air,  contained  a  number  of  tree  Ferns 
and  -stter  tender  subjects.     Fourteen  species  of 


flowers,  H.  candidissima,  with  white  blossoms, 
and  H.  nigricans,  which  appears  identical  with 
Kennedya  nigricans,  were  noted.  In  one  or  two 
gardens  these  are  grown  in  the  open.  Poly- 
gonum complexum,  the  climbing  Maidenhair 
from  New  Zealand,  was  also  present,  as  was  the 
bright-flowered  Berberidopsis  corallina. 

Among  other  noteworthy  plants  were  Aiji- 
gozanthus  flavidus  from  New  Holland,  the 
graceful  Grevillea  pendula  and  CoroniUa  glauca 
pygmwa,  while  of  better-known  subjects  the  col- 
lection comprised  Boronia  megastigma,  which  in 
Cornwall  attains  to  a  height  of  over  4  feet  in  the 
open  ;  Clianthus  puniceus,  Desfontainea  spinosa, 
Fabiana  imbricata,  Calceolaria  violacea,  Ozo- 
thamnus  rosmarinitolius.  Cassia  corymbosa  and 
C.  Decandolleana,  the  Australian  Tristania  co'n- 
ferta,  Myoporum  I»tum,  Melaleuca  ericifolia, 
Smilax  glycyphjUa,  and  Edwardsias  or  Sophoras, 
none  of  which  are  hardy  in  the  open  except  in 
the  south-west.  There  was  a  good  collection  of 
Ehododendrons  and  herbaceous  and  rock  plants ; 
Roses,  greenhouse  plants,  fruit-trees,  coniferse, 
aquatics  and  hardy  shrubs  and  trees  were  also 
present  in  quantity.  S.  W.  Fit-.herbert. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  x  THOMP- 
SON lANUM. 

This    remarkable   hybrid   was   shown    at  the 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on  April  25, 


FlO.  117.— ODONT0GI.OSSnM:  X  THOMPSONIANUM. 

by  W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange,  Stone 
(gr.,  Mr.  W.  Stevens),  when  it  was  recommended 
a  First-class  Certificate.  The  flower  was  of  a 
rich  claret-purple  colour  tipped  with  rose  at  the 
margins,  and  was  21  inches  in  diameter.  The 
inflorescence  was  tall  and  branched,  while  the 
pseudo-bulbs  were  tinted  with  purple,  similar  to 
those  of  0.  Edwardii.  The  lip  of  the  flower 
possesses  a  yellow  crest. 


THE     APIARY. 


lian  Casuarina  quadrivalvis  was  also  present. 
Of  this  I  know  a  fine  specimen  about  12  feet  in 
height,  which  has  been  unprotected  in  a  South 
Devon  garden  for  many  years. 

Among  the  Pittosporums  were  included  P. 
nigrescens,  P.  undulatum,  P.  eugenioides,  and 
P.  e.  variegatum.  Numliers  of  small  plants  of 
Bentharaia  fragifera,  now  called  Cornus  capitata, 
were  in  evidence,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
splendid  Embothriumcoccineum,  the  most  brilliant 
of  all  flowering  trees,  Cornish  examples,  20  feet  and 
more  in  height,  being  in  the  month  of  May  sheets 
of  glowing  scarlet.  That  fine  foliaged  New  Zea- 
land shrub,  Brachjglottis  ropanda, formerly  called 
Senecio  Fosteri.  was  remarked.  The  flowers  of 
this  shrub  have  been  said  to  be  inconspicuous 
and  unattractive,  but  a  large  panicle  about  a 
foot  in  diameter,  exhibited  in  the  2nd  prize  stand 
of  hard-wooded  plants  at  the  late  Plymouth 
Daffodil  show,  was  very  delicate  and  distinct. 

Of  tender  climbers  the  Hardenbergias  drew 
attention     Of  these   H.  monophylla,   with   blue 


Fitting-up  Sections. — A  little  skill  is  required  in 
fitting-up  sections,  .as  those  who  have  tried  to  do  the 
work  know  to  their  cost.  Few  joints  will  break 
however  it  the  following  method  be  adopted : 
Take  say  a  hundred  sections  as  received  in  the 
flat,  and  have  some  clean  water  boiling  on  an  oil 
stove  or  gas  ring  ;  wet  the  joints  of  the  sections 
well  on  both  sides  with  a  paint-brush,  and  place 
them,  when  wetted,  in  a  pile.  When  the  whole 
have  been  under  this  process,  overturn  the  pile, 
and  fit  up  with  whole  sheets  of  extra -thin 
foundation. 

Fitting  up  the  Section  iJaoJ:.— In  placing  the 
sections  in  the  rack  put  a  metal  divider  between 
each  line,  and,  when  they  are  all  in,  wedge  up  as 
tightly  as  possible,  because  the  bees  will  fill  up 
all  crevices  between  the  sections  with  a  sticky- 
substance  termed  propolis.  This  will  give  the 
sections  a  dirty  appearance  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  labour. 

Wrapping  up  the  Raclc  when  on  the  Hive. — Itis 
seldom  that  beginners  realise  how  necessary  it  ia 
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that  section  racks  should  be  packecl  tightly  all- 
round,  and  have  a  good  covering  of  quilts  on  the 
top.  A  very  skilled  bee-keeper  that  I  know  has 
advised  me  to  try  the  effect  of  a  sheet  of  brown 
paper  between  the  quilts.  He  had  tried  it  last 
year  and  the  results  were  excellent. 

Eow  to  get  Bees  into  Sections.  —  Every  one 
knows  how  difficult  it  is  generally  to  get  the  bees 
to  work  up  in  sections.  A  few  years  ago  a 
number  of  experienced  bee-keepers  were  dis- 
cussing the  question,  and  one  of  them  said  he 
always  placed  shallow  frames  (with  drawn-out 
comb)  on  first.  The  bees  took  readily  to  them, 
and  when  well  started  the  section  racks  were 
substituted.  I  have  tried  the  plan,  and  find  that 
there  is  a  distinct  gain.  Chloris. 


S  O  C  I  ET  I  E  S, 

THE    ROYAL   HORTICUIiTUBAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

April  25.— Prcsotr-  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.  (in 
the  chair) ;  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  Prof.  J.  Percival ; 
Messrs.  Saunders,  Bowles,  Giissow,  Sutton,  Holmes, 
Douglas,  Massee,  and  Chittenden  (Hon.  Sec.) 

Malformed  Iris. — Dr.  Masters  showed  a  sketch  of 
the  stamens  of  the  flowers  of  Iris  tuberosa,  brought  to 
the  last  meeting  by  Mr.  "WORSLEV.  Tlie  filament 
had  branched  so  that  each  stamen  bore  two  anthers. 

Forms  of  Narcissus  SnMocorfmm.— Regarding  these 
shown  at  the  last  meeting,  &Iiss  ■\Vir.LMOTT  writes  : — 
"I  have  some  200  geographical  forms  of  N.  Eulbo- 
codium  collected  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  by  the 
late  M.  Alexis  Jordan.  They  were  cultivated  by  him 
at  L.vons  until  his  death,  a  few  years  since,  then  they 
passed  into  my  hands.  By  his  notes  upon  them,  and 
my  own  observation  during  the  years  they  have  been 
in  my  possession,  I  find  that  thesameamount  of  variation 
continues  which  M.  Jordan  observed  fifty  years  ago. 
The  time  of  flowering  also  varies  by  several  weeks  in 
some  of  the  forms." 

Injured  Horse  Chestnut  Shoots. — Mr.  Saunders 
reported  upon  these  shown  at  the  last  meeting:  "I 
cannot  find  any  cause  for  the  injury.  I  can  onlv 
suggest  that  the  shoots  may  have  been  injured  by 
blows  from  other  branches  in  a  gale,  or  from  some 
other  cause.  The  injuries  were  received  some  months 
ago." 

Diseased  Arums. — Mr.  Gussow  reported:  "  I  have 
kept  the  roots  under  observation  since  March  28,  but 
could  not  discover  any  cause  of  the  injury  whatever. 
The  bacteria  present  in  the  decayed  jtortion  at  the 
base  of  the  tuber  were  saprophytic.  .  .  .  The 
plant  should  be  kept  dry  for  a  period,  and  then 
transplanted  into  fresh  sandy  soil  containing  some 
charcoal.  After  forming  new  rootlets  they  should  be 
transplanted  and  cultivated  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Striped  Aiiricula.—Mr.  Douolas  showed  a  plant 
raised  by  Mr.  Horner  from  seed  from  a  dark-red  flower. 
The  seedling  at  first  bore  yellow  flowers,  but  later  the 
flowers  produced  were  striped  with  dark  reil.  Offsets 
from  the  plant  had,  with  one  exception,  borne  yellow 
flowers. 

Primrose  Malformed.— -Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton  brought 
specimens  which  had  been  raised  by  division  from  the 
plant  shown  before  the  Committee  two  years  ago,  in 
which  "the  umbel  was  partly  formed,  but  with  multi- 
fold flowers  of  twelve  parts,  and  with  a  partly  petaloid 
calyx,  &c."  The  original  plant  was  found  in  a  wood 
close  to  Bucklebury  Place,  Berks,  and  seventy  or  eighty 
plants  have  been  raised  from  it  by  division.  Four  of 
the  XJlants  have  reverted  to  the  common  Primrose,  and 
show  no  variation  whatever  from  the  ordinary  type. 
All  the  rest  have  partly  formed  umbels  with  multifold 
flowers,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four,  which 
more  or  less  closely  resemble  the  form  of  the  Polyan- 
thus. The  plants,  after  division,  have  been  left  to  the 
care  of  themselves,  planted  under  an  east  wall  on  jioor 
soil. 

fi  Double  Primrose.— Ur.  Sutton  also  showed  double 
flowers  of  Primrose  gathered  from  a  plant  growing  wild. 
Panunculus  asiaticus  rar.  sanrniineus.-  -Mr.  Sutton 
also  submitted  specimens  of  the  single  wild  Ranunculus 
asiaticus,  "  whicli  is,  perhaps,  the  commonest  wild 
flower  of  Palestine,  where  the  plains  are  frequently 
carpeted  with  it  This  is  so  much  the  case,  on  the 
plain  of  Sharon  that  it  has  by  many  travellers  been 
suppofc-ed   to   be   the    'Rcee  of   f^lhaicu'  of  Scripture. 


Wherever  this  Ranunculus  grows  it  is  preceded  in 
bloom  by  the  single  Anemone,  which  flowers  some  two 
or  three  weeks  earlier.  As  the  single  form  of  the 
Ranunculus  is  seldom  seen  in  England,  travellers 
usuall}-  confuse  the  two  plants,  and  speak  of  both  as 
Anemones.  The  Anemones  are  generally  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  Ranunculus,  but  in  certain  localities  pro- 
duce flowers  of  the  most  lovely  shades  of  mavive, 
purple,  cerise  and  white."  The  Ranunculus  shows 
little  variation,  but  forms  with  orange  or  bronzy- 
yellow  flowers  are  occasionally  met  with.  Mr.  Bowles 
said  he  had  flowered  the  plant  in  his  garden  last  year. 

Spur  of  Dcndrohium.—'Dr.  Masters  showed  draw- 
ings of  a  flower  of  Dendrobium  chrysotoxum,  received 
from  Mr.  Bowles,  in  which  the  spur  harl  not  develojied 
fully.  The  structure  seen  in  this  flower  clearly  showed 
that  the  spur  is  not  an  outgrowth  of  the  sepal,  as  is 
usually  supposed,  but  is  partially  an  axial  structure. 

Mcro7iopsis  intcgrifolift .  —  This  newly -introduced 
plant,  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  was,  on  the  motion 
of  Dr.  Masters,  seconded  by  Professor  Percival, 
awarded  a  Botanical  Certificate. 

Diseased  Monthrctia. — Mr.  Bowles  showed  corms  of 
Montbretia  which  were  decaying  at  the  base.  Mr. 
Massek  undertook  to  examine  them. 

Apple-buds  Injiired.~The?.c  sent  by  Mr.  Dunlop, 
Armagh,  appeared  to  be  eaten  away  at  the  sides,  and 
were  taken  by  Mr.  Sauni>ERS  for  examination. 

Fmit  tree  Twiffs  Ivjiired. — Shoots  of  Apple  and 
Pear  having  jioorly-developed  and  injured  buds  were 
taken  by  Mr.  Saunders  for  examination. 

Deterioration  of  Potatos. — In  continuation  of  the 
discussion  on  this  subject,  Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton  said 
that  the  length  of  time  any  variety  lasted  without 
deterioration  depended  very  largely  upon  its  vigour  at 
the  time  of  its  first  production  ;  he  found  that,  as  a 
rule,  cross-bred  plants  were  less  likely  to  degenerate 
than  those  from  seed  produced  from  flowers  fertilised  by- 
pollen  of  the  same  variety  ;  he  had  never  found  that 
the  selection  of  tubers  from  the  stock  of  any  one 
variety  had  ever  resulted  in  the  improvement  of  that 
variety,  although,  of  course,  the  selection  of  plants 
which  had  been  produced  from  seed  was  all-important. 
Professor  Percival  thought  that  there  weie  well- 
authenticated  cases  of  sports  (or  bud  variations)  having 
arisen  which  were  perpetuated  after  selection. 

Coloured  Leaf  of  Richard ia.— Mr.  Charrinoton,  of 
Bury's  Court,  Reigate,  sent  a  specimen  of  Richardia 
EUiotiana  having  a  large  yellow  blotch  on  the  leaf 
which  left  the  flower-stalk  just  below  the  spathe — a 
kind  of  second  spathe.  This  specimen  has  shown  the 
same  peculiarity  for  the  past  three  years. 


CROYDON  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW. 

Ai'RiL  I'.l.— The  Croydon  and  District  Horticultural 
Mutual  Improvement  Society's  Spring  Exhibition  was 
lield  on  the  above  date  at  the  Art  Galleries,  Park 
Lane,  Croydon.  The  number  of  exhibits  displayed 
was  equal  to  that  of  former  years,  while  the  exhibi- 
tion generally  showed  an  advance  in  quality.  The 
attendances,  both  in  the  afternoon  and  in  the  evening, 
were  the  largest  the  Society  has  ever  had. 

One  of  the  jirettiest  displays  was  a  collection  of 
hardy  flowering  shrubs.  Narcissus,  T\dips.  and  Pansies 
pet  up  by  Mr.  E.  Mills,  gr.  to  Frank  Llovd,  Esq. 
Mr.  Llotd  also  showed  a  small  collection  of  Alpines 
in  pots. 

Messrs.  J.  R.  Box  k  Co.,  of  AVest  Croydon,  showed 
a  collection  of  Narcissi,  mostly  new  varieties,  among 
them  being  the  variety  Van  Waveien's  (liant. 

Mr.  J.  Filce,  of  27,  Handcroft  Road,  showed  Tulips, 
Forget-MeNots,  and  Auriculas. 

A  capital  exliibit  of  Narcissi  and  Alpine  plants  came 
from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  k  Sons'  nurseries,  Crawley  ; 
whilst  probably  the  most  effective  display  in  the 
building  was  that  made  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Box,"  of  AVest 
AVickham,  with  alpine  plants,  comprising  seventy  or 
eighty  varieties,  all  named,  arranged  on  a  rocky 
groundwork. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Laing,  of  Shirleyhurst,  Radcliffe  Road 
(gr.,  B.  Acock),  displayed  a  collection  of  Primula 
obconica  and  Clianthus  Dampieri. 

Miscellaneous  groups  of  plants,  tastefully  arrangetl, 
were  exhibited  by  F.  R.  Docking,  Esq.,  of  Grafton 
House  (gr..  Mr.  D.  J.  Ricketts),  and  Geo.  Curling, 
Esq  ,  of  Elgin  House,  Addiscombe  (gr.,  Mr.  W. 
Bentley),  the  last-named  gentleman's  displaj-  including 
specimens  of  the  beautiful  Crinum  Moorei. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  of  West  Norwood,  were 
represented  by  a  collection  of  Alpine  and  other  plants 
in  pots.  Mr.  .T.  J.  Macdonald,  of  Armadale,  Howard 
Road,  South  Norwood,  showed  a  charming  basket  of 
flowers  ;  and  Messrs.  E.  AV.  &  S.  Rouers,  of  Croydon, 
a  collection  of  Hyacinths  and  Daffodils. 

Amaryllis  and  Orchids  were  the  ])rinciiml  feature  of 
a  group  of  plants  shown  by  Mr.  AVickham  Noakes,  of 
Selsdon  Park  (gr..  Jlr.  Bye).  A  display  of  Orchids 
was  also  set  up  by  Mr.  F.  AV.  A.  Radford,  of 
Southernhurst,  Park'Hill  Road  (gr.,  Mr.  Padley). 

A  collection  of  Cinerarias  was  shown  by  J.  Pas- 
call,    Esq.,  of   Am.bleside,  Addiscombe   (gr.,  Mr.    A. 


Edwards) ;  while  l\Ir.  T-  Butcher,  of  Croydon  antfi 
South  Norwood,  was  represented  by  a  group  of  plants^ 
with  a  tasteful  shower  bouquet  at  one  end  of  the  group!, 
and  a  basket  of  flowers  at  the  other. 

Mr.  John  Gregory  displayed  a  decorative  fireplace,, 
which  was  quite  one  of  the  best  artistic  arrangemente- 
in  the  show. 

GARDENERS'  DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

SHIRLEY    (SOUTHAMPTON)  GARDENERS'.-Neariy 

fifty  members  of  tlie  above  Associatiou  were  presental. 
ihe  monthly  meelingon  Monday.  April  17.  The  evening- 
was  devoted  to  a  debate  on  "Carpet  Bedding."  Mr. 
Risbridger,  of  The  Gardens,  Rownhams  Mount,  openedi 
the  debate  with  a  speech  in  favour  of  carpet  bedding, 
and  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Wilcox,  of  The  Gardens, 
Aldernioor  House,  who  was  opposed  to  this  form  of 
gardening.  A  bri^k  discussion  followed.  There  were^ 
several  exhibits  of  Daffodils  at  the  meeting,  thosc: 
shown  by  Mr.  Wilcox  and  Mr.  Cook  being  especiaUy 
notewoithy. 

BATH  GARDENERS'.— A  meeting  of  Ihe  abovt 
Association  was  held  on  April  13,  Mr.  W.  F.  Cooling  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  F.  W.  E.  Shrivell,  F.L.S.,  delivered  a. 
paper  on  "Up  to-date  Manuring."  The  lecturer  pointed, 
out  the  increasing  diQiculty  of  detaining  good  organic 
manures  owing  to  the  lessening  use  oi  the  horse 
througli  the  growth  of  trams  and  motor-cars.  His 
opinion  was  that  chemicals  could  not  eotirely  replace: 
organic  products,  and  condemned  mixing  soot  with, 
lime,  for  the  ammonia  was  lost  by  so  doing.  Mr.  Edwiik 
Ponter  was  elected  a  Vice-President,  clevedon  was. 
suggested  for  the  Society's  summer  outing,  but  Sb. 
decision  was  deferred  until  the  next  meeting. 

BRISTOL     AND      DISTRICT     GARDENERS'.  —  The 

seventh  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  heldl 
on  Thursday,  April  i7,  Mr.  P.  Garnish  presiding.  Mr. 
W.  Ellis  Groves  presented  the  report  and  balance- 
sheet,  which  fliowed  that  the  Society  was  still  main- 
taining its  position  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  gardeners  ' 
mutual  iniprovemeut  associations.  Colonel  Caiy 
Batten  was  again  unanimously  elected  President,  whilc: 
Mr.  Lee  was  elected  Chairman  for  the  ensuing  year^ 
and  Mr.  Curtis,  Vjoe-Chairiiian.  Mr.  W.  Ellis  Groves- 
on  beiug  re-elected  Secretary,  received  a  unanimous- 
vote  of  thanks.  Mr.  H.  Killey  was  invited  to  again  acti 
as  his  assistant.  The  remaining  oflicers  and  com- 
nuttees  were  also  elected,  'ihe  competition  for  threes 
flowering  plants  brought  a  good  number  of  enlvies^ 
1st  prize  beiog  awarded  to  A.  Shipley,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr. 
Wakefield).  II.  K. 

WORTHING  HORTICULTURAL.— At  the  April  meet- 
ing Of  the  above  Society  Mr.  Evans,  head  gardenerlo 
the  Borougli  CoM>oration.  addressed  the  members  oa. 
the  value  or  the  Couifeuv  for  town  planting.  Difl'ereDt. 
varieties  of  Coni'crs  were  meulioncd.  but  particular- 
attention  was  directed  to  the  advisability  ot  planting. 
Pinus  species,  meulioning  that  Bournemouth  owed ilB- 
reputation  as  a  health  resort  to  their  presence.  Itwae. 
stated  that  in  a  report  to  the  Council  Dr.  P.  W.  G. 
Nunn,  the  medical  ollicer  for  the  dif^trict,  emphasiseck 
the  necesity  for  replacing  trees  whicli  have  been  cud 
down,  and  advised  the  appointment  of  a  skilled  arbori- 
calturist. 

REDHILL,  REIGATE  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.— 

The  last  of  this  Society's  meetings  for  the  season  was-, 
held  on  Tuesday,  April  25.  Mr.  W,  P.  Bound  in  ther 
chair.  Mr.  Hotace  Wriglit  delivered  a  lecture  on 
"Exhibiting."  Mr.  Wright  advised  all  exhibitors  to» 
make  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  rules* 
laid  down  in  the  schedule,  as  many  exhibitors  tind. 
ihemselves  disqualified  owing  to  want  of  knowledge  oE 
the  conditions  contained  therein.  The  lecturer  alsc^» 
dealt  at  some  length  with  the  method  of  staging  plant?- 
for  exhibition.  F.  v.  L. 


MARKETS. 

w 

COVENT    GARDEN,  May  3. 
Vegetables :  Average  Wliolesale  Prices. 


Artichokes.Globe, 
per  dozen    ... 

—  Jerusalem,  p. 
sieve   

Asparagus,  buDcta 

—  Giant 

—  Paris  Green... 

—  Spanish, bunch  o  11 

—  Sprue,  p.  doz. 

—  Toulouse,  l>c!i 
Beans,  dwart,  per 

lb.  

—  Channel     Is- 

Jand 

—  Canary.  Rroad 
per  basKet    ... 

Beetroot,    bushel 
Broccoli,  Sprout- 
ing, bag 

Cabbages,  p.  tally 
Carrots,  12  Dunch. 

—  new     

—  bag      

Cauliflowers,  doz. 
Cress,  doz.  pun. 
Cucumbers,  doz. 
Endive,  per  doz. 
Garlic,  per  lb.  ... 
Greens,  bushel ... 
Horseradish,  per 

doz 

Mint,  per  dozen... 

Leeks,  per  dozen 

bundles 


s.  d.  s.  d.  I 

2  0- 

2  il 

0  9- 

1  0 

f)  u 

— 

«  C- 

10  0 

■J  3 

— 

II  11 

— 

f.  (1 

— 

1  6- 

1  ;i 

0  8 

- 

0  JO-1  0  1 

1  « 

_ 

2  0- 

:!  6 

1  K 

_ 

.-t  0- 

6  0 

:t  e- 

4  (1 

0  H 

— 

1(1  » 

— 

0  '.1- 

■J  li 

0  » 

— 

1  :i' 

S  « 

1  u- 

1  « 

(1  .-f- 

II  4 

0  '.I- 

1  0 

9  C- 

2  0 

••f  C- 

4  0 

2  0- 

P,  n 

8.  d.  8.  d. 
Lettuces,  Cabbage, 

per  dozen  ...  0  lO-l  ?"• 
Mush  rooms(house) 

perlb 0  5-1  0- 

Onions,  pickling. 

per  sieve      ...    6  0-60 

—  Egyptian.cwt.    ti  6-  7  0- 

—  English,  cwt.  12  C-lii  "?• 

—  Green,  p.  doz.    ^6    — 
Parsley,  13  bunch.    2  0-3  0- 
Peas.  French,  pkt.    o  ;i-  0.6 

per  IJ  kilos    7  u   — 

—  Frame,  per  lb.    u  9-  1  0 

—  Flats 6  0-  (5.(V 

Potatos,  per  ton    50  0-90  o 

—  Frame,  lb.    ...    0  3    — 

—  Algerian,  cwt.  14  0    — 

—  TeDeriflre,cwt.  10  0-ia  0 
Radishes,  p.  doz:  . 

bunches  ...   0  5-0  7: 

Rhubarb.  York.dz.  10-14 

—  Natural,  doz.     16-20 
Seakale,  per  doz.  ii  O-lii  0- 
Shallots,  p.  sieve    8  0   — 
Spinach,  bush.  ..     1  6-  i'  i'' 
Tomatos,   bundle  12  0-18  u 

—  Eoglish.  p.  lb.    0  8-10 
Turnips  per  doz.    16    — 

—  per  bag         ...    2  0   — 

—  new.  bunch...    0  8   — 
Veget;\ble      Mar- 
rows, per  doz.  .    7  0-10  0 

Watercress,     per 

doz.  bunches .    0  4-0  1" 


Mav  C,'190.-.1 
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Imported  Flowers :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


8.d. 


3  0-30 
2  0-30 


Anemones,  p  e  r 
doz.  bunches, 
covonaria 

—  fuigens 
Carnations,     per  , 

doz.  bunches  ...  9  0-13  0 
Fern,  French  (As-  I 

pleniuin  adian-  I 

ium  nigrum),  p. 
dozen   bunches    6  0    — 

Foliage :  Average 

Asparagus      plu-   s.d.  s.d. 
mosus.     long 
trails,  each  ...    0  6-09 

—  —    medium, 

each       ...    0  4-06 

—  —  short  sprays 

per  bunch...    10-26 

—  Sprengeri     . 

—  tenuissimus.. 
Adlantura  cunea- 

tum,  doz.  bun.  .  „  — 
Crotonleaves.doz.  I  C-  1  6 
Qyeas  leaves,  each  16-30 
Fern,  English,  p. 

dozen  bunches    3  0-40 


0  9-16 
9  0-1-*  0 


4  0-60 


ITreesias,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Ixias,  per  dczen 

bunches. 

Marguerites,   per 

doz.  bunches  ... 
Rose?,  per  basket 
Stocks,       double 

white  and  pink, 

dozen    bunches 

Wholesale  Prices. 

Gal  ax  I  eave  a 
(American),  per 
dozen  bunches. 

Ivy-leaves,  bronze 

—  long       trails, 
per  bundle  ... 

—  short    green, 
doz.   bunches 

Mo£s,  per  gross,.. 

Myrtle,  doz.  bun. 

Smilax,  p.  dozen 
trails      

Hardy  foliage 
(various),  per 
dozen  bunches 


.d.  s.d. 
3  0-40 


3  0-30 

4  0-50 


8.d.  S.d. 


16-20 
16-20 


10-16 

.^  0-  (i  0 

3  0-40 


Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Prices, 

s.d.  s.d. 


Plants  in  Pots.  Sec. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices 


.  d.  8.  d. 
Acaciaarmata,doz.  '.»  0-12  u 
AraliaSieboldi,p. 

dozen     4  0-60 

Araucaria  excelsa, 

per  dozen  ...  18  0-30  0 
Aspidistras,  green, 

per  doz.        ...  18  0-24  0 

—  variegated, 

per  doz.  ...  !iO  0-12  0 
Azalea  indica,doz.  :iO  0  (;o  0 

—  mollis,  p.  doz.  LS  0-24  0  ' 
Asparagus      plu- 

mosus  nanus, 

per  doz.         ...    9  0-13  0 

—  Sprengeri, doz.  8  0-12  0 

—  tenuissimus 

per  doz.  ...  8  O-io  0 
©eddinrj     plants, 

storeboxes,each  1  C-  1  6 
Eegonia  Gloire  de 

Lorraine,  doz.  13  0-18  0 
Bcronia    elatior, 

per  dozen    ...  12  0-24  0 

—  heterophylla.  18  0-24  0 
Calla    fetliiopica, 

per  doz.  ...  4  0-  '!  0 
Cinerarias,  p.  doz.  .5  0-8  0 
Crotons,  per  doz.  12  0-30  0 
CocosWeddelliana, 

per  doz.  ...  18  0-30  0 
Cyclamen     persi- 

cum,  per  doz.  1.5  0-24  0 
Cyperus    alterni- 

folius,  p.  doz.    3  0-60 

—  laxus.  p.  doz.  3  0-40 
Dracaenas,  p.  doz.  o  0-24  o 
Ericas,  per  doz....  12  O-.'iO  0 
Euonymus,  dozen  4  0-90 
Ferns,  in  thumbs, 

perioo 8  012  0 

—  in  48's,  p.  doz.  4  0- 10  0 
rerns.  in32>,doz.  13  o-2i  o 

—  hardy  roots  ...    0  6-10 


Ficus  elastica,  p. 
doz 

—  repens,p.  doz. 
Fuchsias,  p.  doz. 
Genistas,  per  doz. 
Heliotropes,    per 

dozen  

Hydrangea,  Thos. 
Hogg,  p.  doz. 

—  Hortensia,  p. 
dozen 

Kentia  Belmore- 
ana,  perdoz... 

—  Fosteriana,  p. 
doz 

Lataniaborbonica, 

per  doz. 
Lilium     Harrisii, 

per  dozen 
Marguerites,  per 

aozeu 

Mignonette,    doz. 

Pansies.porbox  .. 

P  el  a  r  go  niums, 

perdoz,.  Show . 

—  Ivy-leaved  ... 

—  zonal 

Rhodanlhe,  doz. 
Rhododendrons, 

per  dozen 
Roses,  II. P. 's,  per 
dozeu  

—  Crimson  Ram- 
bler (large), 
each    ... 

Saxifragapyraiiii- 

dalis,  pel  doz. 

Spirffia  japonica, 

per  doz. 

Stocks.    lutenne- 

dialc.  jier  doz. 

\' or  ben  a.  Mis,-. 

Willmott,     doz. 


:.  d.  s.  d. 

9  0  12  0 
6  0-90 

'.;  0-  8  0 

5  0-80 
.5  C-  8  0 

12  0-18  0 
10  0-15  0 
12  0-18  0 
12  0-21  0 
'  9  0  15  0 
12  0-lS  0 

6  0-10  0 
s  0-  8  0 
10-30 

12  0-18  0 
ti  C-  S  0 

4  O-  H  0 

5  0-60 

24  C-30  0 

9  0  18  0 

3  6     5  0 

13  0-1.'-  0 

4  0-90 
4  0-  6  0 

10  0- 12  0 


Cut  Flowers,  &c. ;  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 


Azalea  Fielderl, 
per  doz.  bun.. 

—  mollis, dz. bun. 
Bouvardia,      per 

doz.   bunches    6  0-30 
Cilia    aethiopica, 

per  doz.  blooms    .•  c-  ■;  0 
Camellias,  perdz. 

blooms 

Carnations,  p.  dz. 
bloomp,  best 
American  vars.  2  6-50 

—  smaller  do.  ... 

—  Mpliuaisons  ... 
<;attleya,  perdoz. 

Ailooms 10  0-13  0 

Daffodils,  per  dz. 
bunch.,  single 
yellow 

—  double,  do.  .„ 

—  Biirrii  con- 
spicuus 

■  ■;-  bicolor 

Oendrobium    no- 

bile,doz. blooms 

—  Wardianum  .. 

^ucharJB  grandi- 

flora,  doz.  blms. 
vGardenias,  perdz. 

blooms 

Cladiolus  Colvillei 


3  0-40 
9  0-12  0 


16-30 


0-2  0 
8  0-12  0 


2  0-40 
2  0-30 


:i  C-  4  0 
3  0-40 


16-20 
10-30 


0-6  0 
0  9     10 


doz. 
.  doz. 


per  biiocli       ...    10-16 
V^ypsophila,     per 

dozen   bunches    3  0-  U  0 
Ivi9,  Spanish,  per 

•doz.   bunches    2  0-30 

—  best    Eoglish 
grown,  buncli 

of  IL' stems  ...    1  II-  1  3 
lilac    (English 

forced),  perbun.   2  0-30 
Ciliura  auratum, 

per  hiiDch    ...    2  6-30 

—  candiduiD.  p. 

bunch I  I  -  1  c 

—  Jancifolium, 
rubrum    and 

album 2  6-36 


Lilium   longi- 

florum 
--  tigrinum 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

dozen  bun.  ... 
Marguerites,    per 

doz.  bunches, 

white 

—  yellow 

Mignonette 

bunches 

Narcissus,  p 
bunches.  Phea- 
sant's Eye 

Odon  toglossum 
crispum,  pr.  dz. 
blooms 

Pe largo n  iump, 
p.  doz.  bnchs. 

—  Sliow 

—  Zonal,  double 
scarlet 

—  salmon  it  pink 
Poppies,  It-eland, 

dozen    bunches 
Roses,  12  bloom?, 
KiphetOB 

—  Bridesmaid ... 

—  Kaiserin  A. 
Victoria 

—  General    Jac- 
queminot    ... 

—  C.  Merrae*.    ... 

—  Caroline  Test- 
out      

—  Liberty 

—  Mad  Obatcnay 

—  Mrs.  J.Laing . 

—  Sunrise 
Stephanotis,  doz. 

trusses 
Sweet  IVap,  doz. 

bunches 
Tuberoses,  per 

dozen  blooms 
Tulips,  doz.  bun. 

—  special  double 
varieties 


s.d.  s.d. 


!•  P-  3  0 
2  0-36 


3  0-40 
3  0-50 


Apples,  bushel 

—  English,    per 

sieve  or  half 
bushel 
per  barrel . 

—  Victorian  and 
Ta&manian,  p. 
case     

Bananas,  per 
bunch 

—  loose,  per 
dozen  

Figs,  per  dozen... 

Grape -Fruit,  per 

case       


16-30 

s  0-n;  0 


10-16 
4  0-80 


8.d.  S.d. 


<;r;ipes,  Alicante, 

perlb.        ...    2  6-30 

—  Ilambro.  lb....    2  g-  4  tj 

—  Almeria.doz.lb.  S  C-IO  u 
Lemons,  per  case  8  0-u  o 
Melons,  each  ...  16-30 
Oranges,  per  case    8  6-1-2  0 

—  Blood,  p.  bcx      6  0    — 

—  .laffa,  per  box  14  0-16  '5 

—  Murin.  case...    9  0    — 
Peaches,  doz.,  A.    15  C-30  0 

—  „  B.  12  O-IO  0 
Pines,  each  ...  3  *;■  5  o 
Strawberries,A.,lb.  i  f>-  3  '^ 

—  —  B..  perlb...    1  o-  1  <» 


Rf-MAi;Ks  —Trade  in  general  i^  very(|uiet,  consenuent 
on  the  period  following  general  holidays.  Supplies  of 
Stiawberries  are  more  numerous. 

POTATOS. 

Dunbars,  lOOs.  to  ilOs. ;  various,  home-grown,  55s.  to 
SOs.  per  ton  ;  seed  in  variety. 

COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

Tmk  prospect  of  belter  trade  In-^  not  been  realised. 
Zon;il  Pelatgouiuuis  sold  somewliat  more  readily  this 
murning.  Marguerites  have  also  an  increasiugdemanci. 
Intermediate  stocks  are  seen  of  f^ood  quality,  but  many 
plants  were  lelt  unsold  at  closing  tune.  Cinerarias  also 
sell  slowly.  Spiiicas  are  good  in  ([uality  but  lower  in 
prices.  Supplies  of  Azilea  indiea  are  almost  finished 
for  the  season,  while  those  of  Cyclamen  are  pra,ctically 
over.  Ericas  are  of  good  <j  uality.  E.  ventricosa 
magnificain  beaulifully  flowered  plants  realise  uj)  to 
■Is.  each;  E.  Spenceriana  is  veiy  pretly  ;  supplies  of 
E.  Cavendi&liii  hold  out  well.  Boronia  elatior  can  now 
be  had  in  (xcelleutly-grown  plants.  Some  good  plants 
of  Melrosideros  are  now  obtaiuabJe.  Hydrangeas  are 
good  and  plentiful.  Show  I'llargoniums,  now  that 
ihe  zonals  are  so  good  and  plentiful,  do  not  sell  as 
freely  as  formerly.  Ivy  leaved  varieties  include 
Galilee,  Mrs.  Ihiwjcy,  Madame  Crousse  and  Souvenir 
de  Chas.  Turuer.  Plants  of  tlie  cower  varieties  Baden 
Powell  and  Leopold  are  seen,  but  for  general  work  the 
older  sorts  still  hold  their  own.  Saxifraga  pyramidalis 
and  Verbena  Miss  Willmott  are  both  good  in  <|uality. 
For  extra  tine  ^I'cciuien.-^  of  Ro=c  Crimson  Rambler 
prices  vary  from  5s.  to  ICs.  t;J.  each.  The  II. -P.  s 
are  not  so  good,  and  luauy  of  the  variety  Madame 
Levavasseur  arc  of  poor  qualhy.  Heliotrope  docs 
not  sell  very  readily;  Rhodanthe  clears  out  well. 
There  is  little  variation  in  trade  lor  Palms,  Ferns,  and 
otlier  foliage  plants.  Ferns  have  a  somewhat  inci'eased 
demand,  but  supplies  are  very  large.  Beddiug  plants 
are  now  plentifully  arriving,  the  stalls  under  the  new 
French  Market  being  well  filled. 

Cur  Flowers. 
Never  was  trade  more  uncertain  :  there  seemed  a 
little  revival  at  the  end  of  last  week,  bat  this  morning 
things  were  very  quiet,  and  large  quantities  of  splendid 
material  were  left  over  at  clo-iog-timc.  Supplies  of 
Roses  are  considerably  in  excels  of  all  demands,  and 
splendid  blooms  remain  untold.  Prices  for  Lilium 
longiflorum  are  down  to  the  lowest  ebb.  Supplies  of 
DatlOdils  are  now  getting  short,  but  good  "bicolors  ' 
are  plentiful.  Spanish  Iris  are  over-plentiful ;  the  best 
English-grown  llowers  make  good  prices,  but  .Jersey 
supplies  arc  overdone,  and  arc  otTcred  at  low  price?. 
Stei'hanotis  llowers  are  good ;  Gardenias  arc  very 
plentiful  and  low  in  price.  Gladiolus  Colvillei '■  The 
Bride  "and  the  pink  variety  are  noticed  on  the  stalls, 
also  double  and  single  scarlet  Anemones.  Lily  of  the 
\'alley  is  again  more  plentiful,  and  consequently  lower 
in  price.  Carnations  are  o\  er-abandant.  Sweet  Peas 
are  good,  but  supplies  are  large.  A.ll.,  Covevt  Gurdai, 
May  3.  19C:..       ^ 


THE  WEATHER  IX  WEST  HERTS. 
Frequent  Showers  with  Hiijh  Winds -The  day  tempera- 
tures have  been,  about  average  and  very  equable— the 
highest  readings  varying  only  from  61°  to  53'.  The 
nights  were  all  warm,  and  on  none  of  them  did  the 
exposed  thermometer  fall  lower  than  to  within  4°  of  the 
freezing-point.  The  ground  is  rather  warmer  than  it 
was  a  week  ago.  and  is  now  at  about  a  seasonable 
temperature  at  2  feet  deep,  and  about  1"  colder  than 
the  average  at  1  foot  deep.  Rain  fell  on  five  Azys  to  the 
total  depth  of  Ihree-quaitcrs  of  an  inch.  Thefercola- 
lion  through  boili  gauges,  which  had  almost  ceased  on 
April  25,  recommenced  on  the  following  day.  and  small 
amounts  have  come  through  every  day  since  then.  The 
tun  slione  on  an  average  fcr  three  hours  ad;iy.  which  is 
nearly  two  and  a  half  hours  a  day  thorL  of  a  seasonable 
duration  at  this  time  of  year.  The  winds  have  been 
high,  and  the  direction  mostly  some  j^oint  between 
south  and  west.  On  the  Itt  the  mean  velocity  for  the 
windiest  hour  amounted  to  18  miles,  direction  south- 
west. The  average  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at 
3  p  M.  was  as  much  as  8  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  mean 

ApniL. 

Frequent  licAns  and  Cloudy  SJ:ii.—T\\e  day  temperatures 
were  as  a  rule  low.  Indeed,  there  at  no  time  occurred 
more  than  five  warm  days  in  succession,  and  even  then 
the  highest  reading  was  only  6r\  On  the  other  hand 
the  niglits  were  mostly  warm,  and  the  greatest  cold,  as 
shown  by  the  exposed  thermometer,  was  'a"  of  frost, 
which  is  a  high  extreme  minimum  for  the  month 
Rain,  hail,  snow  or  sleet  fell  on  as  many  as  twenty  days 
the  average  number  for  April  being  thirteen.  The  falls, 
although  veiy  frequent,  were  never  veiy  heavy,  the 
measurement  on  the  wettest  day  falling  short  of  half  au 
inch.  The  aggregate  quantity  for  the  month  was  ju^t 
over  2  inches,  which  is  sl'ghtly  in  excess  of  the 
Ajn'il  average.  01  that  amount  about  one-third, 
or  three-iiuarters  of  an  inch,  came  through  both  perco- 
lation gauges.  This  was  a  veiy  gloomy  April,  the 
average  daily  record  of  clear  sunshine  being  only  3^ 
hours,  which  is  1 1  hours  a  day  below  the  mean  for  the 
mouth,  and  making  it  the  most  cloudy  April  since 
\iS^,  or  for  seventeen  years.  The  winds  were,  as  a  rule, 
light,  and  in  no  hour  did  the  mean  velocity  exceed 
18  miles-direction  W.N.W.  For  171  hours,  or  seven 
days,  the  direction  of  the  wind  was  some  point  between 
north  and  east.  The  atmosphere  was  unusually  humid, 
the  mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  -'J  o'clock  iu 
the  afternoon  being  as  much  as  n  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
the  average  for  April.  E.  .1/.,  Berklumisteil,  May  2.  1905. 

[For  actual   temperature  and  condition  o    barometer  at 
time  of  going  to  Press,  see  p.  2siiJ 
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THE    WEATHER. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley, 
Surrey.  Height  above  sea  -  level  150  feiet.  The 
following  are  the  "mean"  readings  for  the  week 
ending  April  -j:*,  1905. 
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GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mii.  C.  MUNNiNGS,  for  (he  past  live  years  General 
Foreman  in  the  Gaidcu?,  BJoxholiii  Jlall.  LiOLOln, 
as  Gardener  to  Sir  G.  Whiciicote,  Bart.,  Aswarby 
llall,  FolkiDghani,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  W.  PAhKEH,  fomierlj*  Gardener  to  Loed  St. 
Levan,  St.  Michael's  Mount,  Cornwall,  as  Gardener 
ID  F.  Hall.  E£<|.,  Park  fall,  Mansfield.  Notts. 

Mr.  l^AviD  KOBEijTsoN,  for  nearly  three  years  Foreman 
in  The  Gardens.  Spriugkell.  Dumlriessliire,  as 
Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Dean  Mokgan, 
Ardeandrisk,  Wexford.  Ireland. 

Mr.  F.  G.  BrtEwEK.  The  Grange  Gardens,  Brentwood, 
and  pi'eviously  three  years  Gardener  to  R.  E.  John- 
ston, Es<i ,  Terlins's  Park.  Harlow.  Essex,  as  Gar- 
dener to  C.  G.  liFALE,  Esq,  BiyntiriOD,  Bontddu, 
l>olL'elly.  Merioneth. 

.  F.  tiLiH'RV,  for  some  time  Foreman  in  Mr.  John 
Proctor's  Nursery.  Portobello,  and  previously  at 
Lynford  Hall,  Norfolk,  as  Gardener  to  James 
PARKEli,  Esq  ,  Clovelly,  Kilmaeolni,  Renfrewshiie. 
P.  J.  LucKiNii.  previously  witli  the  laic  F.G.Llovd. 
Esti .  Lang'ey  House.  Slough,  as  Gardiner  and 
Bailiff  at  Hopedeue,  Ilolmtury,  St.  Mary,  near 
Dorking. 

'.  Charles  Cousins,  for  ten  years  General  Assistant 
to  Mr.  Loc'KiE,  Diddingtou  Pall  Gardens,  Hunting- 
don, as  Gardener  to  G.  D.  Nilwton,  Esq.,  Croxtou 
Park,  St.  Neots,  Hunts. 

Mr.  H.  MO.SSOP  as  Gardener  to  K.  R.  Lempkiere,  Esq  , 
Rozel  Manor,  Jersey. 

Mr.  H.Treex,  for  upwards  of  eight  years  Gardener  to 
A.  U.  BENSON,  Esq  ,  as  Gardener  to  S.  W.  Roose- 
velt, Esq  .  Roosevelt  Hall,  Lake  Skanealeles,  New 
York  Slaic,  U.S.A.    He  will  sail  on  May  10. 

Mr.  W.  Howe,  Jun.,  for  the  past  two  and  a  half  years 
Foien.au  iu  the  Gardens  at  Park  Hill,  Slreathani 
Couimon,  as  Gardener  to  Lord  Stanley,  CowortU 
Park,  Sinmingdalo,  Berks. 

Mr.  James  White,  for  some  time  Foreman  io  Tho 
Gardens.  Ihoims  House.  Wakefield,  as  Gardener  to 
Colonel  ToRiN.  Upper  Berwick  House,  Shrewsbury. 

Mr.  William  McNicol.  for  tho  fast  three  years 
Oardcnor  to  Colonel  Wilson,  Bannockburn  Hou^c, 
as  Gardener  to  Captain  Grant,  Kllgraston,  Perth- 
shire. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

Wm   Paul  .t  Sons.  Wultham  Cross-New  Roses,  Cannas, 

I'hloxes.  Jje. 
Amos  Perry,   Hardy  Plant  Farms,    Winchmore    nUl, 

Lond<»n,  N.— Water  Plants. 
Co-oi'EI!A1ive  Bees.  Ltd,  Wapping  Buildings,  llvor- 

pool-Alpinc  and  Heihaceous  I'lants,  Seeds.  Ac. 
IIARKY    tlAKKEH,   Rosemount,    Whittlcstord,  Cambs.— 

Hardy  Plants. 
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ARSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Apple-shoots  :  An  Old  Reader.  There  is  not 
sufficient  evidence  in  the  shoots  themselves 
from  which  to  determine  whether  the  flowers 
have  been  eaten  by  birds  or  have  fallen  after 
injury  from  frost.  We  suspect  the  latter  is 
the  cause,  but  as  you  have  the  trees  under  your 
immediate  observation,  it  should  be  an  easy 
matter  to  form  a  correct  opinion  in  such  a  case. 
The  seeds  received  are  under  examination. 

Auricula  :  A.  K.  The  Auricula  truss  js  one 
from  an  ordinary  border  variety.  The  farina 
in  the  centre  of  the  flower  shows  it  to  be  of 
the  Primula  Auricula  parentage.  It  is  doubt- 
less adapted  for  border  culture,  but  is  of  no 
value  whatsoever  as  an  exhibition  variety. 

Books  :  Perple.red.  Pictorial  Practical  Tree  and 
Shruh  Cnlture,hj  W.  DaDimore,  is  an  excellent 
and  inexpensive  book  on  the  subject,  price 
Is.  2d.  post-free.  Beautiful  Flowering  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  by  John  Weathers,  price  5s.  4d.  post- 
free  ;  and  Trees  and  Slirulsfor  English  Gardens, 
by  E.  T.  Cook,  price  12s.  Od.  post-free,  are  more 
elaborate  works  on  the  same  subject.  The 
above  works  can  he  obtained  from  our  Pub- 
lishing Department. 

Bordeaux  Mixture  :  G.  J.  R.  We  copy  the 
following  recipe  from  page  I'SQ  of  the  Calendar 
of  Garden  Operations,  issued  by  our  Publishing 
Department,  price  7  Id.  post  free.  Dissolve  in 
a  large  wooden  or  earthenware  tub  2  lb.  of 
sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol)  in  two  gallons 
of  hot  water.  Then  put  2  lb.  of  freshly-slaked 
lime  into  another  tub  with  two  gallons  of  water 
SO'that  a  creamy  fluid  is  made.  Then  pour  the 
lime  solution  into  the  copper  solution  and  stir 
well.  Add  twenty  gallons  of  water  and  con- 
tinue to  stir.  The  mixture  (which  should  be 
of  a  blue  colour)  is  applied  with  a  syringe  or  a 
special  form  of  spraying  machine. 

"Browning"  in  Vines:  W.H.S.  Thisdisease 
is  called  by  the  French  "  Brunissure."  We 
have  not  heard  of  its  having  any  other  name. 
The  issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for 
August  19,  1S93,  can  probably  be  obtained  on 
application  to  our  Publishing  Department. 

Cabbage  Plants  :  II.  i(  Son.  You  should  know 
better  than  we  what  is  the  matter.  We  do  not 
see  any  fungus,  but  it  is  possible  the  slime- 
ftingus  is  present. 

Cucumber  Leaves  :  Reader.  There  is  no  trace 
of  disease.  The  leaves  have  been  scorched,  and 
the  bleached  edges  strongly  suggest  the 
presence  of  deleterious  fumes,  or  the  use  of  an 
insecticide  when  the  foliage  is  damp. 

Foliage  of  Snowdrop  and  Daffodil  :  J.  K.  L. 
The  spots  are  due  in  the  first  instance  to  insect 
punctures.  Fungi  of  various  kinds  afterwards 
have  ssttled  on  the  wounds.  The  injury  is  not 
serious,  and  is  not  likely  to  appear  another  season 
unless  the  punctures  are  repeated. 

Feiak's  Balsam  :  IS.  C.  C.  D.  Populus  balsami- 
fera  has  nothing  to  do  with  benzoin.  This  is 
obtained  from  Styrax  Benzoin,  and  possibly 
'^ro'm  other  plants.  We  do  not  know  that  a 
commercial  preparation  of  any  kind  is  obtained 
from  the  Poplar,  which,  however,  is  very 
fragrant. 

Gardeners'  Notice  :  A.  E.  W.  In  the  circum- 
stances you  describe  you  cannot  be  legally 
dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  first  week.  We 
cannot  undertake  to  reply  to  questions  through 
the  post. 

Lantern  Slides:  Enquirer.    Apply  to  Mr. W.G. 

■^Smith,  121,  High  Street,  South  Dunstable,  or 

■,.^tQ:Mr.  J.  Gregory, 60,  Canterbury  Rd., Croydon. 

Laurels  :  /.  H.  The  yellow  appearance  will 
probably  disappear  as  growth  goes^on.  EHiaaH 

Leba  amabilis  :  J.  B.  W.  This  handsome-leaved 
species  requires  to  be  cultivated  in  a  stove 
temperature,  and  if  planted  out  is  capable  cf 
producing  a  good  effect  trained  to  the  pillars  of 
the  house.  The  plant  is  very  ornamental  also 
when  grown  as  dwarf  specimens  in  small  pots. 
You  may  propagate  the  species  from  cuttings 
inserted  in  a  porous  compost  over  bottom-heat. 

Nectarine  Leaves  :  J.  C.  Tour  leaves  are 
affected  with  the  Silver-leaf  disease,  supposed 
to  be  due  to  a  fungus,  Stereum.  Cut  the  affected 


shoots  away  and  burn  them.  Turn  out  as  much 
of  the  soil  as  you  can,  and  replace  with  fresh  loam. 

Names  of  Plants:  JB.  B.  F.  Antirrhinum 
Asarina. —  C.    W.   P.      Sparmannia  africana.— 

A.  B.  H.  1  and  2,  both  forms  of  Iris  pumila ; 
3,  Anemone  nemorosa  var.  Robinsoniana ;  4, 
apparently  Arabis  lucida,  specimen  small  and 
inconclusive. — H.  K.  W.  Gnaphalium  lanatum. 
— C.  S.  1,  MUtonia  flavescens ;  2,  MaxUIaria 
porphyrostele.  —  F.  L.  Brassia  verrucosa.—^ 
C.   L.     Ca-logyne  nitida  and   variety   alba. — 

B.  R.  J.  Magnolia  cjnspicua. — F.  W.  0.  S. 
Saxifraga  granulata.  —  Landscape.  1,  Crypt o- 
meria  japonica ;  2,  Sequoia  sempervirens  ;  3, 
Tsuga  canadensis  ;  4,  variety  of  Thuya  orien- 
talis ;  5,  Abies  nobilis  ;  6,  Libocedrus-decur- 
rens. — J.  S.  1,  Viburnum  plicatum  ;  2,  V. 
tomentosum  ;  3,  Porsythia  suspensa ;  4,  Prunus 
pseudo-Cerasus,  semi-double  variety :  5,  next 
week ;  C,  Polygonum  cuspidatum. — Brook,  L. 
1,  Pyrus  aria  variety ;  2,  a  Poplar,  probably  the 
Weeping  Aspen,  P.  tremula. — G.  D.  Fritillaria 
obliqua.  Thuya  dolabrata,  Eupatorium,  perhaps 
Weinmannianum,  Cytisus  austriacus.  The 
specimens  were  in  such  a  miserable  condition 
that  we  are  unable  to  name  them  more  fully. — 

C.  J.  P.    Cytisus  austriacus. 

Peach-leaves  :  L.  F.  See  answer  given  below  to 
"Perplexed."  Cut  back  the  shoots  to  a  point 
below  the  diseased  leaves,  and  spray  with 
potassium  sulphide  next  spring. 

Photograph  :  J.  C.  We  believe  the  plant  is 
Eucomis  punctata.     If  so,  it  is  not  uncommon. 

Plants  for  Vineries:  M.  M.  P.  In  answer  to 
your  question  respecting  the  best  plants  for 
furnishing  a  supply  of  cut  flowers,  and  to  be 
grown  against  the  back  wall  of  a  vinery,  we 
should  advise  Pelargoniums,  both  the  Ivy-leaved 
and  the  zonal  types.  These  would  furnish  a 
supply  of  flowers  early  in  the  season  and  before 
the  Vines  had  completely  shaded  the  interior 
of  the  house.  The  various  species  of  Asparagus 
used  for  decorative  effect  would  succeed  in  this 
position,  but  any  plants  that  are  grown  under 
such  conditions  will  become  more  or  less  weak 
in  growth,  as  soon  as  the  foliage  of  the  Vines 
has  excluded  direct  rays  of  light  from  reaching 
them.  In  any  case,  be  careful  that  you  do  not 
select  for  planting  in  a  vinery  any  species  of 
plants  that  are  known  to  be  specially  liable  to 
attacks  from  mealy  bug,  thrip,  or  other  insect 
pests.  The  introduction  of  flowering  plants 
into  a  vinery  is  frequently  productive  of  dis- 
appointment and  loss  rather  than  of  pleasure 
and  profit. 

Plum-tree  :  F.  0.  The  shoot  is  very  badly 
infested  with  the  "  Silver-leai "  disease,  common 
to  stone  fruits,  and  it  would  be  advisable  to 
burn  the  tree  at  once. 

Raspberry  Grub:  S.  P.P.  The  buds  are  attacked 
by  the  grub  of  the  Raspberry-moth  (Lampronia 


Fig.   IIH.— I.AMPRONIA  RUBIELI.A  ;    EASPIlERliV   MOTII. 

rubiella,  fig.  118).  The  caterpillars  pass  the 
winter  in  the  earth.  The  eggs  are  hatched  in 
the  flower,  the  caterpillars  making  their  way 
out  by  a  hole  at  the  base.    Cart-grease  smeared 


round  the  base  of  the  canes,  or  kerosene  emul- 
sion washed  round  the  stems,  might  be  tried^ 
In  any  case  all  affected  canes  should  be  burnt. 
For  a  fuller  account,  see  Westwood  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  1853,  p.  757. 

Scum  on  Water:  F.  W.  F.  Your  weed  is  one 
of  the  Confervoid  Algae.  For  means  of 
eradicating  it  from  your  water,  see  answer  to 
"M.  M.  P." 

ToMATOs :  £.  J.  W.  There  is  no  disease  present. 
The  spotting  is  caused  by  a  chill  and  will  nots 
affect  future  growth.  Probably  one  part  of  the- 
house  is  more  exposed  todraughts  than  the  other-., 

Tulips  :  J.  S.  We  do  n6t  see  any  fungus,  ami 
attribute  the  appearances  to  hail  or  violent 
rain-storms. — D.  R.  M.  The  plants  are  attacked 
by  a  fungus,  Sc'.erotinia  parasitica,  and  shoul(5 
be  burned  at  once. 

Untidiness  and  Disaster  at  the  late  Auricula 
Show  :  J.  C.  You  should  address  your  com- 
plaint to  headquarters. 

Vine  and  Peach  Leaves  :  Perplexed.  The  blotches 
on  the  Vine-leaves  have  been  caused  by  drip 
from  the  roof,  and  then  sunlight  acting  on  the^ 
wet  surface  of  the  leaf  scalding  has  resulted. 
The  Peach-leaves  are  attacked  by  a  fungus 
causing  "leaf-curl"  (Exoasus  deformans).  The' 
most  certain  cure  is  to  cut  back  .all  affected 
shoots  to  just  behind  the  diseased  leaves.  Spray 
the  trees  with  potassium  sulphide  next  springs 
just  when  the  leaf-buds  are  beginning  to  expand. 

Vine  Buds  :  W.  J.  Kendall.  Two  species  of  mites 
were  present  in  the  Vine-buds :  (1)  an  activ& 
species  belonging  to  the  family  of  cheese-mites 
(Tyroglyphidce),  but  is  probably  predaceous, 
and  harmless  to  the  Vines;  (2)  the  Vine-buA 
mite,  Eriophyes  (Phytoptus)  vitis ;  this  is- 
undoubtedly  the  species  which  is  causing  th& 
injury  to  the  Vines.  It  is  a  very  destructiv& 
species  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  is- 
fortunately  very  rare  in  this  country.  It  i9 
closely  related  to  the  Currant-bud  mite,  and) 
like  the  latter  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with 
wh€  nonce  established.  You  cannot  do  better 
than  cut  away  all  the  infected  buds  and  burn 
them  ;  but  even  this  method  may  not  mate- 
rially check  the  pest.  Various  washes  have  been 
recommended,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  a. 
remedy  against  the  Currant-bud  mite ;  but  the-  ., 
careful  experiments  conducted  at  Woburn  have-  ■; 
abundantly  proved  that  both  dipping  an*  \ 
spraying  with  various  compounds  have  proved 
absolutely  useless. 

Vine  Leaf  :  J.  S.  The  small  spots  have  been- 
caused  by  minute  drops  of  water  falling  on 
the  leaf  at  a  time  when  the  temperature  i& 
falling.  These  spots  becoming  chilled  the 
green  colour  of  the  leaf  is  destroyed  an* 
changed  into  a  brown  gummy  substance- 
Effective  ventilation,  especially  early  in  the- 
morning,  will  check  the  disease. 

Violets;  E.  IF.  D.  Our  rule  as  to  varieties  of 
florists'  flowers  applies  to  Violets,  which  we 
cannot  undertake  to  name.  Send  them  to- 
some  nurserjniau  who  cultivates  these  plant* 
in  large  numbers,  and  he  will  compare  them, 
with  growing  specimens. 

Weeds  on  Ornamental  Water  :  M.  M.  P.  The- 
method  adopted  with  success  by  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  in  destroying  noxious- 
weeds  in  lakes  and  ;ponds  was  as  follows  :— By 
means  of  a  spraying-machine,  a  mixtuie  of 
copper  sulphate  4  Ih., unslaked  lime  4  lb.,  water- 
eo  gallons,  was  applied  over  the  surface  of  ths- 
water.  Although  the  entomologist  at  that 
college  reported  that  no  harm  resulted  to  flshes- 
and  frogs  by  these  sprayings,  it  would  be- 
advisable  to  keep  stock  and  waterfowl  for  a. 
reasonable  period  from  water  thus  treated. 

White   Primrose:    Ealstead.    This   is   not   un- 
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THE  CHELSEA  PHYSIC  GAEDEN. 

THERE  are  some  among  us  still  who  have 
an  affection  for  the  old  Physic  Girden 
at  Chelsea,  which  is  associated  with  so  many 
personal  reminiscences,  and  hallowed  l)y  to 
much  that  is  of  enduring  botanical  and 
historical  interest.  In  the  struggle  for  e.xist- 
ence  it  seemed  more  than  occe  as  if  the 
garden  mustsuecumb.  Its  natural  protectors 
found  its  maintenance  beyond  their  powers. 
The  associations  with  Sloane,  Philip 
Miller,  Lindley,  N.  B.  Ward,  Fortune, 
Tfiomas  Moore,  and  many  others  who 
laboured  within  its  walls  went  for  nothing. 
TheKojal  Society,  which  was  asked  to  come 
to  the  rescue,  politely  declined  to  assist 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries  in  carrying 
on  the  establishment.  The  College  of 
Physicians  was  equally  unsympathetic. 
The  Society  which  had  done  so  murh  for 
medical  botany  in  the  past  ultimately 
applied  for  permission  t')  relinquish  their 
trust.  The  Treasury  was  applied  to  in  order 
that  the  students  of  tlie  Eoyal  College  of 
Science  might  obtain  the  privileges  which 
had  hitherto  been  enjoyed  by  the  medical 
students  of  the  London  hospitals.  Encjuiry 
was  made,  and  tventually  a  scheme  was 
elaborated  for  providing  an  income  for  the 
garden  and  for  re-establishing  it  as  a 
botanic  garden.  IJythis  scheme  the  Trustees 
of    the    LoKlon     parochial    charities  were 


invested  with  the  care  of  the  garden  and 
the  management  of  its  funds  (less  than 
£•1,000  a  year),  of  which  the  (Jovtrnment 
supplies  the  magnificent  sum  of  £l"iO!  A 
Committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
seventeen  persons,  the  Society  of  Apjthe- 
caries  having,  alternately  with  the  College 
of  Physicians,  the  right  to  nominate  a 
member,  so  that  the  connection  with  the 
original  holders  is  still  in  some  slight 
measure  preserved.  The  Committee  seems 
an  unwieldy  one,  comprising  many  members 
not  generally  known  as  in  anyway  connected 
with  botanical  or  horticultural  science. 
Among  them,  however,  are  others,  such  as 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Dr.  Scott,  Sir  M.  E. 
Grant  Duff,  and  Professor  Farmer,  who 
can  appreciate  and  direct  the  work  of  the 
garden.  As  scientific  adviser  the  Committee 
is  fortunate  is  possessing  such  a  man  as 
Professor  Farmer. 

The  first  Annual  Eeport  of  the  i  'ommittee 
of  Management,  ilited  January,  l!JO-">,  is  now 
before  us,  and  from  it  we  learn  what  has 
been  done  up  to  this  time. 

So  far  as  the  proper  work  of  the  garden 
is  concerned,  we  have  already  had  oppor- 
tunities of  commenting  upon  that.  We  now 
learn  that  on  the  new  buildings  which  were 
necessitated  a  sum  of  .£C,000  has  been  ex- 
pended, of  which  f4,0.50  was  advanced  by  the 
Trustees,  to  be  repaid  in  thirty  years  out  of 
the  income  cf  the  garden,  so  that  the 
financial  prospects  of  the  garden  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  very  brilliant.  The  laboratory 
and  lecture-room  ha-ve  been  found  to  be 
admirably  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended.  These  purposes,  stated 
briefly,  are  (1)  to  render  assistance  in  the 
teaching  of  botany  ;  (2)  to  provide  material 
and  opportunity  for  botanical  investigation. 

Courses  of  lectures  in  advanced  botany 
have  been  or  will  begiven  by  Sir  W.Thisel  ton- 
Dyer,  Dr.  Scott,  Piofessor  Reynolds  (ireen. 
Professor  Farmer,  Professor  Oliver,  ]>r. 
Eendle,  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  Mr.  Y.  II.  Black- 
man,  and  jMr.  A.  G.  Tansley.  The  average 
attendance  on  Professor  Green's  lectures  on 
"Vegetable  Physiology  ''  was  about  seventy. 

The  laboratory  is  chiefly  used  by  the 
students  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  and 
one  of  the  smaller  laboratories  has  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Francis 
Darwin  for  his  experimental  researches. 
Mr.  Darwin  has  also  removed  the  scientific 
library  belonging  to  his  father,  the  late 
Charles  Darwin,  to  the  lecture-room  in  the 
new  building.  This  libraiy  is  available  tor 
the  use  of  students  under  proper  regulations. 
The  connection  with  the  name  and  work  of 
Darwin  will  add  greatly  to  the  prestige  of 
the  estaljlirhment.  Sir  William  Ramsay  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  Eeport  as  engaged  in 
making  certain  experiments  in  connection 
with  the  nutritive  value  of  certain  classes  of 
manures. 

The  garden  is  not  intended  as  a  recrea- 
tion-ground, but  for  the  use  of  students  and 
their  teachers,  and  for  the  supply  of 
specimens  to  various  educational  liodies  in 
London. 

The  old  Lebanon  Cedar,  the  last  of  the 
four  which  were  the  earliest  pLuited  in 
this  count I'y,  had  to  be  removed.  It  had 
been  dead  for  some  years,  fnd  though  its 
removal  was  o^j^■(■ttd  to  on  senliniental 
grounds,  it  was  really  a  matter  of  necessity. 

TheCommittee  rcgretto  report  the  resigna- 
tion fiom  various  causes  of  sevtral  of  the 


original  member.^,  including  Lord  Eedesdale 
and  Professor  Vines.  Professor  Farmer's 
services  are  appropriately  acknowledged, 
and  the  Report  concludes  with  the  following 
commendation  of  the  work  of  the  Curator  :  — 

'•The  Committee  desire  to  express  their 
highest  approbation  of  the  work  performed 
by  the  Curator,  Mr.  Hales.  The  wonderful 
improvement  in  the  state  of  the  garden  .  .  . 
is  patent  to  all  who  have  known  it  in  recent 
years.  The  Committee  recognise  that  the 
time,  attention  and  constant  care  Ijestowed 
on  the  garden  by  Mr.  Hales  have  been  a 
labour  of  love,  and  they  are  glad  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  formally  congratulating 
him  on  the  success  of  his  work." 

This  is  high  praise,  but  we  know  that  it 
is  well  merited.  Long  may  the  old  garden 
fl-3urish  1 


EXPERIMENTAL   CULTIVATION. 

{lUmdiidcd  Ji-am  p.  1.32.) 

PoT-cuLTURE  EXPERIMENTS. — Criticism  of  pot- 
culture  experiments  as  occasionally  conducted  on 
the  Continent  and  elsewhere  has  at  times  been 
justifiable,  ohieSy  from  defects  in  the  methods 
and  from  general  conclusions  being  founded  upon 
very  limited  evidence.  Faulty  work  of  this  kind 
is  ot  little  conser|uence  so  long  as  it  is  simply 
indulged  in  as  a  form  of  amusement,  but  when  it 
is  claimed  as  scientific  and  the  results  are  given 
to  the  world,  the  matter  assumes^  a  diilerent 
aspect,  and  it  is  not  surprising  if  such  experi- 
ments are  attacked  by  critics. 

"Well-organised  sj  stems  of  pot-culture,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  capable  of  rendering  substantial 
service  in  several  directions.  As  an  introduction 
to  more  extended  work,  as  a  means  of  reducing 
time,  labour,  and  expense  in  preliminary  investi- 
gations, also  for  dealing  with  bye-questions  or 
proUtms  arising  out  of  larger  experiments,  pot- 
culture  should  constitute  an  important  aid  to  the 
student. 

The  best  example  in  this  country  of  •well- 
designed  work  in  the  direction  indicated  may 
be  seen  in  the  Pot-culture  Station  at  the  Eoyal 
Agricultural  Society's  Woburn  Experimental 
Farm.  It  was  founded  under  the  Hill's  Bequest 
to  investigate  the  effects  of  certain  soil  sub- 
stances which  occur  in  very  small  quantities,  but 
much  other  useful  work  is  included  in  its  scope. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Voeloier  is  the  Director,  and  under  his 
experienced  supervision  it  is  developing  into  a 
most  interesting  department  of  the  Society's 
work.  Photographs  are  taken  of  the  plants  in  all 
stages,  an.ilyses  are  also  prepared  ot  soils  and 
crops,  and  much  valuable  information  is  accumu- 
lating, a  portion  of  which  has  alre.ady  been  pub- 
lished as  reports  in  the  Society's  Journal.  The 
Director  has  the  assistance  of  a  fully  qualified 
chemist  of  long  practical  experience  in  Mr. 
H.  M.  Freear,  and  the  utmost  care  is  bestowed 
upon  the  whole  of  the  work.  Any  institution  or 
private  investigator  desiring  to  commence  such 
experiments  would  do  well  to  take  this  estab- 
lishment as  a  model.  Permission  to  inspect  it  can 
be  readily  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director. 

Under  the  best  of  systems  there  is  much  that  is 
unavoidably  artificial  in  pot-culture,  and  results 
may  bo  unduly  influenced  in  several  ways.  Soil 
temperature,  moisture,  aeration,  and  root  area 
are  all  diifieult  to  assimilate  to  the  conditions 
prevailing  when  plants  are  grown  in  the  open 
soil.  The  kind  of  pot  employed  inSuenoes  the 
first  to  a  great  extent,  and  imny  forms  have  been 
tried  with  varying  results.  Zinc  pots  have  bo:n 
most  largely  used,  but  are  objectionable  for 
several  reasons,  the  chief  being  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  quick  heating  and  cooling,  which  .are 
difficalt  to  guard  against,  even  when  a  double- 
cased  form  is  used.  These  are  now  being 
generally  discarded  m  favour  of  glazed  earthen- 
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ware  pots,  which  are  not  subject  to  such  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  but  they  are  heavy,  and 
reijuire  much  care  to  avoid  breakages. 

The  regulation  of  the  soil  moisture  necessitates 
the  same  attention  in  each  case,  the  amount  of 
water  supplied  must  be  noted,  and  if  the  drain- 
ings  have  to  be  examined  for  the  determination 
of  their  constituents,  a  tap  is  provided  for  the 
purpose  at  the  base  of  the  pot.  In  some  cases 
where  the  experiment  is  of  short  duration, 
nothing  is  removed  until  the  completion  of  the 
work,  or  at  the  end  of  each  season;  but  this  is 
open  to  serious  objections  if  there  is  much 
accumulation  of  water  beneafi  the  roots. 

Aeration  is  still  more  difficult  to  control  in  a 
manner  approximate  to  natural  conditions.  It 
is  usually  attempted  by  means  of  a  false  bottom 
to  the  pot,  to  which  air  is  admitted  either  by  a 
pipe  rising  to  the  top  and  remaining  constantly 
open,  or  by  an  aperture  near  the  base  covered 
mth  metallic  or  other  netting  to  exclude  insects, 
&c.  Both  systems  are  necessarily  artificial,  and 
if  not  controlled  with  great  care  they  may  result 
either  in  excessive  or  in  insufficient  aeration, 
which  will  affect  the  behaviour  of  the  plants  to 
some  extent. 

The  root  area  affords  another  difficulty  when 
dealing  with  many  farm  and  garden  plants,  the 
roots  of  which  extend  far  into  the  soil.  A  pot 
18  inches  deep  and  li  or  15  inches  in  diameter  is 
a  large  size,  and  filled  with  soil  it  becomes  a 
heavy  objeat  to  move  about ;  yet  this  does  not 
provide  adequate  space  for  the  free  rooting  of 
most  field  crops.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
therefore,  root  restriction  is  induced,  which 
again  influences  the  behaviour  of  the  plants. 

In  regard  to  all  these  defects  it  must  be  said 
that  if  kept  uniform,  all  the  plants  being  sub- 
jected to  exactly  the  same  conditions,  and  a 
sufficient  number  being  employed,  they  will  be 
all  fairly  comparable  amongst  themselves,  though 
the  actual  growth  may  not  correspond  to  that  of 
plants  under  natural  conditions.  This  will  not 
prevent  useful  work  being  accomplished  with  due 
judgment ;  the  danger  is  when  total  crops,  ic, 
are  calculated  from  the  results  by  the  acre,  aad 
compared  with  field  crops.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  various  experiments  may  be  shown  in 
that  way  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  but  even 
that  is  open  to  objection,  and  perhaps  the  best 
form  of  displaying  the  results  is  as  percentages 
of  a  normal  crop  experiment. 

One  difficulty  in  such  experiments  is  to  have 
in  each  pot  as  nearly  as  possible  an  equal  amount 
of  soU  in  an  equal  degree  of  consolidation.  To 
aid  in  this  the  soil  must  be  thoroughly  mixed 
before  it  is  used,  and  it  should  be  in  an  even 
state  as  regards  moisture ;  if  wet  it  will  settle 
into  too  hard  a  miss,  and  if  dry  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  moisten  it  adequately  afterwards.  It  the 
soil  U  weighed  out  in  amounts  of  .50  or  60  lb.,  it 
will  be  found  a  difficult  matter  to  fiU  that  in  to  an 
equal  level  in  a  number  of  pots,  and  if  several 
persons  are  entrusted  with  the  work  there  will  be 
a  marked  difference.  A  few  pounds  should  be 
placed  in  at  a  time,  and  lightly  "firmed"  with 
a  wooden  rammer ;  but  too  much  care  cannot  be 
exercised  in  this  operation,  and  some  experi- 
ence is  also  needed  to  regulate  the  process  of 
consolidation  satisfactorily. 

Records  must  be  kept  of  the  weight  of  pots, 
soil  and  plants.  Measurements  will  also  be 
advisable  in  some  cases,  and  every  detail  in  the 
growth  of  the  plants  should  be  noted.  The 
weather  conditions  must  be  observed,  and  in- 
jurious or  beneficial  influences  duly  valued.  The 
amount  of  foliage,  development  of  individual 
leaves,  the  time  of  flowering,  the  maturation  of 
seed,  fruit,  root,  or  the  whole  plants,  are  all 
points  which  demand  attention  and  recording. 
In  manurial  experiments  it  may  be  essential 
to  prepare  a  series  of  exact  analyses,  so  that 
altogether  a  great  amount  of  work  is  involved. 


Protection  of  the  plants  from  birds  is  necessary 
in  many  instances,  and  at  Woburn  this  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  an  arched  iron  structure 
covered  with  wire  netting,  but  anything  of  this 
kind  could  bo  easily  made  without  much  expense. 


noted  ;  and  at  the  conclusion  a  full  record  must 
be  taken  of  the  results. 

Much  more  could  be  written  upon  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  experimental  cultivation,  for  it  is 
practically  inexhaustible.  For  example,  experi- 
ments in  plant  improvement,  in  the  application 
of  insecticides  and  fungicides,  and  in  the  best 
commercial  sources  of  the  essential  elements,  all 
come  within  its  scope.  Enough  has,  however, 
been  said  to  show  how  much  interest  there  is  in 
work  of  this  character,  and  to  indicate  to  un- 
trained beginners  the  methods  upon  which  it 
should  be  founded.  In  the  future  horticulturists 
will  probably  be  called  upon  to  do  much  more  in 
this  direction  than  hitherto,  and  every  gardener 
who  desires  to  stand  high  in  his  calling  should,  if 
required,  be  at  least  prepared  to  carry  out  work 
of  the  kind  upon  a  sound  scientific  basis.  iJ.  Lewis 
Castle. 


4i.0fc 

IIP.-  LISSOCHILrS  PURPrRATU-S. 

For  convenience  also  in  moving  the  pots  about 
these  are  in  the  institution  named  placed  upon 
low  wheeled  trolleys  running  upon  rails,  so  that 
the  pots  can  be  taken  under  the  cover  of  a  glass 
roof  when  requisite. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

LISSOCHILUS   PTJEPURATUS,  Lindl. 

An  inflorescence  of  this  fine  species  is  sent  us 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Eeid  from  The  Gardens,  The  Chase, 
Farnham  Eoyal,  Bucks,  with  the  information 
that  the  tubers  were  received  from  Central  Africa, 
and  that  the  leaves  are  long  and  narrow.  The 
inflorescence,  over  3  feet  in  length,  bore  on  the 
upper  part  a  number  of  very  attractive  flowers. 
The  sepals  and  broader  petals  are  of  pale  rosy- 
lilac  colour.  The  side  lobes  of  the  labellum  are 
greenish  with  some  indistinct  purple  markings, 
and  the  expanded  front  lobe,  down  which  extends 
some  irregular  raised  lines,  bright  rose-purple 
colour. 

The  Lissochilus  and  allied  Eulophias  of  this 
class  are  widely  distributed  in  Africa,  and  are 
among  the  showiest  of  terrestrial  Orchids,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  their  requirements  are  not 
yet  understood  in  gardens,  it  is  only  occasionally 
that  they  are  seen  in  flower.  The  probability  is 
that  they  are  grown  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  too 
close  and  moist,  for  a  correspondent  writing  froni 
the  Transvaal  recently,  after  remarking  on  the 


^: 


■^  L.O'B 

Fig.  120.— lissochilus  ruRPUEATUS :  flowers  K(isy-lilac\ 

(Xolitntl  size.) 


The  pot-oultare  experiments  specially  referred 
to  in  these  remarks  are  those  devoted  to  field 
crops,  garden  vegetables,  or  fruit-trees,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  many  others  can  be  undertaken  on  a 
smaller  scale,  for  which  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
would  suffice.  The  general  principles  of  manage- 
ment, recording,  &c.,  are  equally  applicable,  and 
can  be  modified  to  meet  particular  requirements. 
A  complete  record  should  be  had  at  starting  of 
plants  and   soil ;   everything   supplied   must  be 


beauties  of  the  yellow  Lissochilus  speciosus  and 
some  other  white,  rose  -  coloured,  and  purple 
species,  stated  : — "  The  conditions  under  which 
these  beautiful  and  hardy  Lissochili  grow  are  as 
follows:  In  the  open  veldt  among  grass;  soil  a 
sandy  loam,  light  or  daik.  They  commence  to 
grow  about  the  end  of  July,  and  flower  through- 
out September  and  October,  There  is  no  rain 
from  end  of  April  till  August  at  the  earliest. 
Thermometer     in     summer     at     a     maximum. 
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of  90° ;  in  winter,  at  the  end  of  May  and 
June,  down  to  1G°.  Altitude  5.000  to  6,000  feet. 
Their  bulbs  are  only  about  1  inch  below  the 
surface,  and  the  ground  is  hard  and  dry  during 
winter.  There  is  no  shelter  of  any  kind  for 
them."  This  applies  to  the  Transvaal  species, 
and  it  suggests  that  they  would  be  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  hardy  in  this  country  if  they  could  be  got 
to  work  into  our  seasons,  which  are  the  reverse  of 
those  in  their  nati\K  habitats.  The  treatment 
for  Lissochilus  purpuratus  and  others  of  the  more 
tropical  African  species  of  the  class  which  form 
chains  of  underground  tubers  might  also  be 
regulated  in  some  degree  in  the  light  of  the 
notes  given. 


MECONOPSIS    INTEGRIFOLIA. 

Tn  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  April  1  last,  a 
paragraph  appears  in  which  a  doubt  is  expressed 
as  to  whether  the  plant  figured  under  the  above 
name  in  the  Flora  and  Sylva,  Part  24  (March, 
1905),  from  a  plant  flowered  by  Messrs.  "  Bee  & 
Co./'  of  l^eston,  is  of  the  same  species  as  Messrs. 
Veitch*s  plant  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  October  1,  1904. 

In  the  figure  of  Messrs.  Bee's  plant  cited 
above,  the  two  immature  capsules  are  drawn 
with  styles  respectively  ■}  and  -^  inch  long. 
Appended  is  Franchet's  original  description  of 
Meconopsis  integrifolia,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  plant  has  a  very  short  thick  style 
with  broad,  radiating  stigmas.  Indeed,  so  short 
is  the  style  that  the  stigma  may  almost  be 
described  as  sessile. 

An  inspection  of  some  fifty-odd  specimens  from 
my  herbarium,  and  of  the  plants  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  at  the  Horticaltural  Hall  on 
April  25  last,  failed  to  reveal  a  single  example 
showing  any  tendency  towards  the  production  of 
an  elongated  style. 

In  the  description  of  Messrs.  Bee's  plant, 
which  appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for 
September  17,  1904,  the  following  statement  was 
made : — "  The  flowers,  each  borne  on  a  stout 
peduncle  12  to  14  inches  in  kngtb,  are  of  a 
delicate  soft  yellow  colour,  and  rise  in  succession 
from  the  ihick  tvjt  of  leaves,  different  from  other 
Eastern  members  of  the  genus,  so  that  it  is 
expected  to  prove  a  perennial  plant." 

From  the  part  of  the  above  statement  which  is 
italicised,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  writer  means 
the  plant  is  scapigerous.  Franchet'--  describes 
Meconopsis  integrifolia  as  caulescent.  In  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  for  October  1,  p.  241,  the  above 
important  difference  was  noted,  and  the  sug- 
gestion made  that  it  was  "  probably  because 
English-raised  plants  are  weak."  Neither  in  the 
Kew  Herbarium  nor  amongst  my  specimens 
and  the  living  plants  raised  from  seed  sent  home 
by  him  is  there  a  single  example  in  which  the 
flowers  are  other  than  cauline.     Further,  I  never 

*  3Iccoiiopsis  iniegrijolia,  Frauchet,  Bull.  Soc.  Bet. 
France,  xxxiii.  (I88(i),  .Sj<9.— "  Souche  <5paisse,  couverte  au 
follet  des  d<ibris  des  aucicuucs  feuilles ;  plante  toutc 
h6riss6e  de  longs  polls  roux,  tics  abondants  surtout  sur 
les  pt'doncules  ;  feuilles  basilaires  Iriplinervoes  litroitc- 
ment  lanocolces  ou  lanceoU'cs-Un6aires,  longucinent 
attdou(^es  ii  la  base  en  un  jictioleaiK:,  souvent  plus  lon^ 
que  le  linibe,  bricvcment  attcnu6es,  un  peu  aigiies  au 
sonimet,  liL-s  entK-ressur  les  bords:  tiges  de  2— 4  dccl- 
nufctres,  portant  3—5  feuilles  semblables  aux  basilaires, 
les  suf  t^iicures  conligiics  aux  lleurs  :  deux  ou  trois 
lleurs  en  grappe,  ordinairemcnt  longucment  pcdon- 
culces,  lresgrandes(7— IOeenb.diain.)d'un  jaunesoufre  ; 
petales  largeiuent  obovales,  arrondisan  soumiet ;  filets 
staniinaux  glal)res,  peu  dilatces  vers  le  haul :  aulliercs 
ovales  ;  ovaire  oblong,  couvert  des  soies  apprinu-es  jaun- 
iltres ;  style  convexe  -  pyramidal  tres  briovement 
retr<5cl  it  la  base,  avcc  r>  st'gmates  radids-dccurreats  ; 
capsule  obovate-oblonguc,  longue  do  3  ;Y  4  ccntiiui>tree, 
fi'ouvraDt  au  soniniet  par  5  valves  courtcs." 

"La  plante  ressemblc  s ingulii'rrenicut  au  M.  sirapli- 
*ifolia,  ITook.  et  Tlionis.  :  niais  les  Uges  sent  coiifctani- 
inent  plurillores,  ct  la  portion  iL'treci  constituant  lo 
style  est  tr6s  raccourcie." 


met  with  a  scapigerous  example  of  Meconopsis 
integrifolia  in  my  travels. 

In  having  a  definite  cymosely  sub-umbellate 
inflorescence,  Meconopsis  integrifolia  differs  from 
all  other  species  of  the  genus  save  M.  grandis, 
Prain.  In  having  a  very  short,  thick  style  and 
broad,  radiating,  almost  sessile  stigmas,  M. 
integrifolia  differs  from  all  others  of  the  genus 
save  the  scapigerous  M.  punicea  of  Maximowicz. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  evident  that, 
if  the  description  and  figure  of  Messrs.  Bee's 
plant  are  correct  —  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  this — their  plant  varies  from  the  typical 
M.  integrifolia.  Messrs.  Veitch's  plants  are 
identical  with  the  type  specimen  as  described  by 
Franchet,  and  figured  by  Maximowicz  in  his 
Flora  Tangutica. 

The  statement  that  Meconopsis  integrifolia 
will  not  seed  in  England  is  entirely  premature. 


BOOK    NOTICE. 


F;g.  121.— meconopsis  integrifoma,  showing 
yabiation  in  length  of  capsules,  stigmas 
as  seen  irom  above,  and  seed. 


Many  scores  of  strong  plants  are  now  bloom- 
ing in  Messrs.  Veitch's  Langley  nursery,  and 
are  as  vigorous  as  in  their  native  home.  The 
root  system  as  observed  at  Langley  is  shallow  and 
fibrous.  Some  of  the  dried  specimens  show  indi- 
cations of  a  tap-root,  so  that  the  form  of  the  root 
is  probably  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

Maximowicz  founded  the  species  on  a  plant 
collected  in  Kaneru  (N.W.  China)  by  Przewalski 
in  1873,  but  he  considered  it  a  Cathcartia.  Sub- 
sequently Franchet  secured  ripe  capsules,  and 
found  it  to  be  a  Meconopsis.  In  his  Flora 
Tangutica,  Maximowicz  gives  excellent  figures 
under  the  name  of  Cathcartia  integrifolia.  His 
T.  9,  fig.  7,  shows  the  caulescent  habit ;  his 
T.  23,  figs.  22— 2."i,  shows  the  broad  radiating 
nearly  sessile  stigmas.  Franchet  considers  M. 
integrifolia  near  to  M.  simplicifolia.  Hooker  and 
Thomson,  but  it  is  certainly  more  closely  allied  to 
M.  grandis,  of  Train.  This  last  is  a  Sikkim 
species,  and  differs  in  having  smaller  purple 
flowers,  and  slightly  different  style  and  stigma, 
and  toothed  leaves.  E.  H.  If. 


LEHRBUCH  DtSGARTENBAUES  MIT  BESONDERER 

Beruckstichtigung  Schweizericher 
VerhaltniSSE.  Von  Max  Lubner,  Mit 
45,  Abbildungen.  Verlag  von  Ciisar  Schmidt, 
Zurich. 

This  manual  of  Swiss  horticulture  has  been 
written  with  the  idea  of  affording  the  possessor  of  . 
a  garden  employing  a  gardener  an  insight  into 
garden  matters  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  form  a 
just  opinion  of  the  labours  and  activities  of  the 
latter.  In  order  to  serve  this  purpose,  the 
subject-matter  is  greatly  condensed,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  wide  -  spread  acceptance  of  the  book 
among  amateurs  and  gardeners  the  price  is  very 
small.  The  oesthetic  side  of  gardening  receives 
pretty  full  attention,  as  in  this  matter  the  greatest 
mistakes  are  made  by  those  who  lay-out  gardens. 

The  illustrations  in  this  part  of  the  book  are 
well  chosen  and  exceedingly  pretty  and  interest- 
ing. The  so-called  "English  style"  of  laying-out 
introduced  from  England  by  Sckell,  an  example 
by  him,  the  Englischer  Garten  at  Munich  being 
cited  as  one  of  his  successes  ;  and  another,  the 
Park  at  Nymphenburg,  laid  out  originally  in  the 
French,  is  now  being  altered  to  the  English 
style.  Prince  Piickler  -  Muskau  did  much  to 
further  the  adoption  of  the  English  style  at 
Muskau,  and  his  work,  entitled  Anderungen  her 
Landscha/tsgdrtncrei,  no  longer  in  print,  but  of 
which  a  cheap  edition  will  shortly  appear,  helped 
to  bring  it  into  favour  on  the  Continent,  and 
more  particularly  in  Germany  and  Central 
Europe.  Since  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
a  natural  style,  suited  to  the  manners,  customs, 
and  views  of  the  various  nations,  localities,  and 
soil  formations,  has  arisen,  with  the  right  to  be 
entitled  the  German  (Deutscher)  style.  Where 
formerly  only  princes  and  the  upper  ten  thousand 
had  the  enjoyment  of  a  park  or  garden,  the  people 
now  have  their  house  gardens  laid  out  according 
to  true  landscape  rules. 

For  small  gardens  and  parks,  the  author 
favours,  and  with  right,  the  older,  regular  style, 
French  by  preference,  rather  than  the  more  free, 
natural  or  English  style.  He  treats  of  summer- 
houses,  arbours,  arcades,  pergolas,  garden  seats, 
and  other  adjuncts  to  a  garden,  giving  some 
capital  illustrations;  affords  rules  for  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  paths,  and  drains  in  a  correct 
manner.  The  treatment  of  plantations,  groups, 
and  shrubberies  comes  next  under  consideration, 
the  species  of  trees  that  succeed  in  Alpine  woods, 
in  the  lower  hills,  and  in  the  plains  being  named  ; 
and  allusion  made  to  the  liability  of  the  young 
shoots  of  the  Silver  Fir  to  be  injured  by  late 
spring  frosts,  when  planted  in  low  grounds, 
thereby  crippling  and  spoiling  its  beauty.  The 
advice  is  given  the  planter  to  note  carefully 
the  indigenous  timber  trees  of  the  district,  and 
to  plant  chiefly  those,  so  as  to  obtain  in  the  arti- 
ficial landscape  the  bold  and  majestic  appearance 
of  a  natural  wood,  or,  as  Goethe  wrote,  "Im 
Grossen  gros." 

Thinly  scattered  among  these,  Tilia,  Platanus, 
Acer,  Salix,  and  Betula,  should  be  planted,  and 
in  the  larger  plantations  Fagus,  Uliuus  and 
yuercus  arranged  in  small  groups  or  singly,  and 
in  swampy  ground  Alnus  in  variety. 

The  bad  practice  of  most  villa  gardeners  in 
cutting  up  the  lawn  into  small  divisions  by  the 
formation  of  numerous  fljwer-beds  is  justly 
condemned,  and  an  illustration  of  such  a  spoiled 
lawn  is  given  from  a  photograph. 

The  chapter  on  the  treatment  of  shrubs  from 
time  of  planting  and  subsequently,  contains  much 
useful  information.  In  regard  to  evergreens 
the  author  statts  that  it  is  not  the  cold  which 
injures  or  kills,  but  the  varying  temperatures 
in  the  months  of  January  and  I'ebruary,  from 
warmth  by  day  to  great  cold  by  night ;  and  it  is 
always   advisable  to   plant   in   half    shade,   thus 
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'Sec  p.  203  ;  also  Suppletnentari/  JUustration.) 
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obviating  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the 
leave?,  wbicli  cannot  be  replaced  by  the  roots 
owing  to  the  frozen  condition  of  the  soil. 

"We  learn  that  Roses  in  drjish  land  must  be 
protected  in  winter  by  burying  thein  in  the 
earth,  and  in  wet  land  by  a  covering  of  tree- 
leaves  laid  on  the  bent-down  plants,  which  are 
merely  pegged  down  to  the  soil.  In  April  the 
Koses  are  uncovered,  but  kept  lightly  bedecked 
with  litter  till  all  danger  from  frost  is  passed. 

Lawns  and  rockeries  come  next  in  review,  and 
special  instructions  are  given  concerning  the 
proper  treatment  of  Alpines,  which,  in  regard  to 
species  from  the  glaciers  and  higher  Alps,  seem 
to  be  as  difficult  of  management  at  loiv  altitudes 
as  in  our  own  country.  The  flower  garden,  the 
water-garden  and  the  vegetable  garden  are 
given  brief  notice ;  as  also  the  fruit  garden  and 
orchard,  with  directions  for  pruning,  manuring, 
the  destruction  of  insects  infesting  fruit-trees, 
kc.  We  note  an  illustration  of  a  Grape-vine, 
carrying  numerous  bunches  of  Grapes,  accom- 
modated in  a  rough  kind  of  hotbed  frame.  F.  M. 


CALODENDEON    CAPENSE. 

[See  Fig.  123,  and  Supplementary  Illustration.'} 

Our  Supplementary  lilu&tration  to  this  ii^sue 
has  been  prepared  fiom  a  photograph  kindly  sent 
us  by  Mr.  Maiden,  Directorof  the  Botanic  Garden?, 
Sydney.  In  an  accompany  ing  letter  Mr.  Maiden 
included  the  following  remarks  respecting  the 
effect  the  tree  has  in  the  Sydney  Gardeas.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  tree  may  have  been 
planted  by  oxir  old  correspondent,  Mr.  Cbailes 
Moore,  "whore  recent  death  we  regret  to  have  to 
announce  (see  p.  298)  :  — 

"Every  December  the  Cape  Chestnut  (CaloJendron 
capense)  is  a  Ijeautiful  picture,  with  its  exuberance  of 
brightly-coloured  flowers.  This  summer,  however,  it 
has  been  especially  gorgeous.  You  will  observe  what  a 
large  tree  it  is,  but  on  no  portion  of  its  circumfert-ncc 
could  a  man's  hand  be  placed  without  covering  (some 
of  the  blossoms.  They  make  a  very  pretty  table 
decoration." 

The  species  has  been  known  for  very  many 
years  in  English  greenhouses,  but  having  been 
lost  sight  of  for  a  time,  was  re-introduced  by  Mr. 
Bull  in  18S2.  It  is  Rataceous  tree  or  shrub,  and 
is  a  native  of  Natal  and  South-Ea&tern  Africa. 
The  leaves  are  studded  with  oil-cysts,  which  look 
like  translucent  spots  when  held  up  to  the  li^ht. 
The  species  was  described  in  the  flora  Capensis, 
vol.  i.,  p.  371.  At  fig.  122  the  inflorescence  is 
reproduced  about  natural  size,  and  a  good  idea 
can  be  obtained  therefrom  of  the  individual 
flowers,  which  are  of  creamy-white  colour  with 
purple  glands.  In  this  country  the  species  requires 
to  be  afforded  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse. 


HOW 


The  only  special  tool  needed  is  the  rasp,  which 
differs  from  the  ordinary  wood  rasp3,  being  deeper 
in  segment,  so  that  in  section  it  is  practically 
half  round.  A  1-inch  rasp  will  be  found  the  most 
suitable  size,  and  can  be  bought  at  any  well  known 
tool  dealer's.  The  seat  is  made  of  IJ-inch  Bamboo 
for  the  main  part,  and  the  upright  bars  of  f-inch. 
The  Bamboo  is  imported  in  lengths  of  6  feet 
G  inches,  and  is  to  be  bought  at  any  oil  and  colour 
stores.  In  selecting  the  canes  always  pick  out 
those  whose  knots  are  closest  together,  as  they  are 
the  stronger,  being  the  root-end  of  the  cane.  It 
will  be  noticed  in  fig.  123,'  that  the  back  legs  and 
arm  rests  are  represented  as  having  root-ends  to 
form  a  finish.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting 
these,  and  the  method  of  treating  them  will  be 
explained  below.  The  seat  as  drawn  measures 
■i  feet  C  inches  in  length  and  18  inches  in 
depth  ;  the  other  measurements  are  given  subse- 
quently ;  but  first  let  it  be  shown  how  to  make 


TO  MAKE  A  GAEDEN-SEAT 
IN   BAMBOO. 

The  garden-seat  in  Bamboo  illustrated  at 
fig.  123  will  be  found  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  fond  of  making  articles  to  help 
furnish  the  garden.  The  work  is  simp'e,  few 
tools  are  required,  and  the  material  is  inex- 
pensive. It  is,  however,  essential  that  good, 
sound  joints  be  made.  By  carefully  following 
the  instructions  given  below  the  skill  will  be 
acquired  with  very  little  practice.  Those  who 
have  not  attemped  Bamboo-work  before  are 
advised  to  practise  first  on  a  spare  piece  of 
BamVjoo  to  properly  acquire  the  art  of  jointing; 
it  is  more  economical  than  starting  directly  on 
to  a  piece  of  furniture  and  running  the  chance  of 
spoiling  parts  of  it  in  gaining  experience. 

Thedesign  given  in  tig.  12),'  is  purposely  p'ain, 
and  of  such  stability  as  to  stand  rough  usage. 
The  tools  required  are  chiefly  a  fine-toothed  saw, 
a  brace  and  two  bits,  a  rasp,  hammer,  and  a 
pocket-knife;  a  glue-pot  and  good  glue,  so  ne 
odd  pieces  of  hard  wood  for  plugging  the  joints, 
as  will  be  shown,  and  a  few  wire  panel  pins  will 
also  be  required.  The  latter  have  butt-shaped 
heads,  and  can  be  purchased  at  any  ironmongers. 


Fig.   123 —a  bamboo  fiARDEN  SEAT  AND  DETAILS 
SHOWING  COXS'IIirCTION  OF  SA5IE. 

a  good  joint,  one  that  is  known  as  a  "  dowel 
joint,"  and  illu3trated  in  fig.  123,=.  The  piece 
marked  A  represents  a  leg,  and  b  a  horizontal  rail 
which  it  is  required  to  join  to  A.  The  end  of  the 
rail  B  is  first  rapped  out  to  nearly  a  semi-circular 
shape  to  fit  neatly  against  the  leg  A,  and  any 
pith  found  inside  the  Bamboo  is  to  be  scraped 
out  with  the  knife.  Now  get  a  piece  of  wood 
(hard  in  preference)  G  inches  long  that  will  fit 
tightly  in  the  Bamboo  (b)  without  having  to  use 
force  to  get  it  in.  Leave  it  in  temporarily  whilst 
cutting  a  hole  in  the  upright  A  that  will  just 
take  this  wood  plug.  The  hole  is  cut  with  a 
centrebit,  working  it  to  and  fro  to  avoid  any 
possibility  of  splitting  the  cane.  Again  scrape 
out  the  pith  and  roughen  the  immediate  surface 
round  the  hole  with  the  rasp,  as  represented  by  the 
dots.  Now  take  the  wooilen  pin  and  glue  it  into 
the  hole  as  far  as  it  will  go  ;  then  apply  plenty  of 
glu9  to  the  remainder  of  the  plug  and  to  the 
inside  of  b  and  slip  it  on  over  the  dowel,  and  in 
addition  secure  the  plug  with  two  ]]-inch  wire 


panel  pins,  through  the  rail  on  each  side  and  one 
on  each  side  of  the  leg.  Two  chief  points  to 
remember  are :  first,  to  use  plenty  of  good  glue, 
and  to  see  that  it  is  hot.  Any  that  oozes  out 
easily  chips  off  when  dry,  as  it  will  not  hold  to  the 
surface  of  the  Bamboo  unless  the  latter  is  roughed 
first ;  and,  secondly,  remember  that  all  holes,  even 
for  thin  wire  pins,  must  be  drilled  with  an  ordinary 
awl.  Never  attempt  to  drive  in  a  wire  pin  with- 
out first  making  a  hole  for  it,  or  otherwise  the 
Bamboo  will  split,  as  it  has  a  long,  straight  grain. 
For  indoor  furniture,  the  addition  of  wire  pins  in 
a  joint  of  this  kind  is  not  necessary ;  it  is  only 
done  when  the  work  is  likely  to  be  exposed  to 
the  weather,  whilst  the  glue  is  protected  by  the 
varnish  which  the  seat  is  finally  coated  with. 

When  rasping  the  end  of  a  Bamboo,  instead  of 
holding  it  in  a  vice,  the  proper  way  is  to  provide 
a  piece  of  hard  wood,  about  8  inches  long, 
5  inches  wide,  and  I  inch  thick,  and  cut  a 
V-shaped  jaw  in  one  end  (see  fig.  123,-').  This  is 
then  clamped  to  the  tench  or  fable ;  the  Bamboo 
can  then  be  held  with  one  hand  in  the  jaw, 
whilst  the  other  hand  has  the  rasp. 

Another  joint  necessary  to  understand  is 
called  "direct  doweling,"  and  this  is  used  in 
fixing  the  thinner  uprights  into  the  main  frame- 
work. In  this  instance  these  uprights  are  of 
J-inch  Bamboo,  and  should  be  cut  1  inch  longer 
than  they  appear  when  fixed,  which  allows 
.1  an  inch  at  each  end  for  letting  into  the  IJ-inch 
canes.  Select  them  as  true  to  size  as  possible, 
then  rasp  the  ends  to  a  slight  taper,  so  that  they 
will  fit  into  a  j;-inch  hole.  Holes  of  this  kind  are 
cut  in  the  horizontal  canes  with  a  centrebit;  tap 
the  uprights  in  gently  with  a  hammer,  and  then 
secure  each  end  with  a  wire  pin. 

The  third  and  last  joint  necessary  to  be 
familiar  with  is  that  one  used  in  fixing  the 
diagonal  stay  pieces  shown  vinder  the  seat  to 
give  it  rigidity.  The  Bamboo  being  cut  to  the 
length  rejuired,  the  ends  are  rasped  to  fit  neatly, 
tteu  insert  a  plug  at  each  end,  fixing  it 
with  glue  and  pins,  and  rasping  it  to  the  shape 
already  made  in  the  Bamboo;  roughen  the 
surface  against  which  the  stays  will  fit, 
and  then  fix  them  with  glue  and  using 
2-inch  wire  pins.  These  few  jiarticulars  being 
mastered,  we  can  now  proctol  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  s>at.  All  measurements  given 
are  "when  fitted,"  so  that  allowance  must  be 
made  for  rasping  the  ends  of  the  horizontals, 
say  -J-  inch  for  each  end.  First  cut  the  legs, 
the  front  ones  being  27  inches  lon;C,  the  back 
ones  35  inches  to  the  top  rail.  Allowing  for 
the  root  ends,  the  back  legs  are  cut  38  inches 
over-all.  Of  course  these  root-ends  are  optional, 
but  they  make  a  very  novel  finish,  besides  which 
the  root-end  is  the  strongest  pait  of  the  cane' 
When  bought  they  are  generally  in  their  rough, 
natural  state,  and  require  burning  by  hold- 
ing them  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  or  a 
Bunsen  burner,  the  latter  of  course  where  gas  is 
used,  and  when  softened  by  the  heat,  trim 
them  off  with  a  rasp  to  a  conical  shape.  The- 
back  legs  are  connected  with  four  horizontal 
rails,  two  forming  the  hack,  then  comes  the 
seat  rail,  and  below  this,  the  fourth  rail,  to 
which  the  centre  leg  or  support  is  connected. 
Fig.  123,'  shows  a  plan  of  the  back,  and  in  it 
are  given  the  various  measurements  for  the 
positions  of  the  rails.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
bottom  rail  is  in  two  lengths  on  account  of 
the  centre  leg  ii,  and  the  method  of  making 
the  joint  is  similar  to  that  shown  in  fig.  123,-, 
except  tha'-,  the  hole  in  the  upright  goes  right 
through, and  the  dowel  or  plug  must  be  proportion- 
ately longer,  extending  say  throe  inches  on  either 
side,  the  two  ends  of  the  rail  being  fitted  on  to  it. 
All  the  various  joints  must  be  made  and 
temporarily  fitted,  for  example  the  uprights, 
between  the  two  top  rails  must  le  fixed  first 
before  the  rails  are  permanently  fitted  on  to  the  legs. 
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The  holes  shown  at  a,  b  and  c,  fig.  125,*, 
are  for  the  arm  -  rests,  side  seat  -  rails  and 
bottom  side-rails  respectirely,  and  with  regard 
to  the  side  seat-rail  b,  as  it  comes  on  a  level 
with  and  at  right  -  angles  to  the  front  and 
back  seat-rails,  the  dowel  must  be  shorter,  as 
it  butts  against  the  one  already  made,  so  that 
to  give  it  the  necessary  strength  it  has  the 
addition  of  a  3-inch  round-headed  screw  as  shown 
ia  section  in  fig.  123,".  The  arm  -  rails  come 
9  inches  above  the  seat-rails.  The  back  section 
being  completed,  including  the  holes  for  the  side 
joints,  joint  up  permanently,  clamping  it  together 
with  stout  cord,  and  put  it  on  one  side,  taking 
care  that  all  parts  are  sc^uared  and  that  there 
is  no  twist  in  the  frame. 

The  next  section  to  prepare  is  the  front, 
consisting  of  the  two  front  legs,  centre  leg,  seat- 
rail  and  lower  rail,  the  top  of  the  outer  legs  being 
rasped  to  take  the  arm-rails.  There  is  but  little 
work  in  this  section,  and  whilst  it  is  setting 
prepare  the  side-pieces,  the  rails  being  15  inches 
long  when  fitted,  the  depth  of  the  seat  being 
18  inches  outside  to  outside  measurement.  The 
bottom  side-rails  are  3  inches  lower  than  the 
front  and  back  ones,  also  the  one  connecting 
the  centre  legs ;  whilst  the  arms  are  about 
20  inches  long  when  fitted,  including  the  root 
ends.  The  upright  rails  for  the  back  are  45  inches 
apart,  whilst  those  on  the  sides  are  3 J  inches 
from  centre  to  centre. 

Having  connected  the  front  and  back  sections, 
next  fix  on  the  diagonal  stays,  and  the  frame- 
work is  completed.  Be  careful  not  to  hurry  the 
work ;  let  the  glue  in  the  joints  set  thoroughly, 
and  the  result  will  be  a  perfectly  rigid  and 
substantial  seat-frame. 

With  regard  to  the  seat  itself,  get  two  boards 
of  f-inch  deal  to  make  up  the  width  of  15  inches, 
and  fix  them  together  with  stout  battens  under- 
neath. The  seat  must  just  fit  neatly  within  the 
seat-rails,  so  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  rasp  the 
knots  on  the  Bamboo  on  the  inside  of  the  frame- 
work, flat,  and  fix  the  seat  with  stout  wire  pins 
through  the  frame,  as  shown  in  fig.  123,  '• .  Before 
doing  this,  however,  it  is  covered  with  yellow 
Japanese  matting,  which  in  a  good  (juality 
costs  Is.  a  square  yard.  Lay  the  matting  on  the 
wood,  allowing  a  little  margin  all  round, 
and  fix  it  with  split  cane  on  the  top  edge, 
and  also  at  equal  distances  from  back  to 
front,  as  shown  in  fig.  123,'.  The  cane,  known 
as  beading-cane  is  J  inch  thick,  and  costs  2d.  a 
length  of  about  8  feet.  This  is  then  split  in 
halves  lengthways  with  an  ordinary  knife,  and 
fixed  with  5 -inch  wire  beading -pins.  When 
fixed,  trim  off  the  surplus  matting,  and  then  nail 
the  seat  into  the  frame.  Fig.  123,'-  shows  how  the 
split  beading-cane  is  fixed.  All  that  remains  to 
be  done  now  is  to  clean  off  the  joints  by  chipping 
away  any  superfluous  glue,  and  finally  to  give  the 
structure,  including  the  matting-seat,  two  coats 
of  good  copal  varnish,  not  spirit  varnish,  as  this 
will  not  stand  the  weather.  By  carefully  cover- 
ing all  parts  with  the  varnish,  the  glue  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  weather.  The  whole  seat  should 
be  revarnished  at  least  once  a  year.   S.  IK.  Jf. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 


THK  GRAPE-FKUIT. 
In  regard  to  Mr.  G.  Marshall  Woodrow's  note 
on  Grape-fruit,  on  p.  171  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  March  18,  I  I  eg  to  state  that  the 
words  "  Grape-fruit "  and  "  Pomelo  "are  recogn  ised 
as  synonjms  by  good  pomological  authorities. 
Grape-fruit  is  also  given  in  the  Century  Dictionary 
as  a  synonym,  and  not  as  a  variety  of  Pomelo. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  fruit  Mr. 
Woodrow  refers  to  as  Grape-fruit,  and  why  he 
refers  to  it  under  that  name  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Pomelo.  H.  C.  Henricksen,  United  States 
Department  of  Af]ricuUure  Errperimeni  Station, 
Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE     HARDY    FBTJIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Clarke,  Gardener  to  Sir  William  Plowden, 
Aston  Rowant  House,  Oxon. 
Leaf-Blister  or  Curl. — In  consequence  of  the 
cold  and  changeable  weather,  trees  in  exposed 
positions  and  ineffectively  protected  are  attacked 
by  the  leaf-blister  fungus,  Esoascus  deformans. 
The  first  stage  can  be  detected  by  a  pale,  powdery 
bloom  on  the  underside  of  some  of  the  leaves 
similar  to  an  attack  of  mildew.  If  allowed  to 
continue  unabated  the  disease  develops  quickly, 
and  soon  the  whole  leaf  is  in  a  malformed 
and  useless  condition ;  the  young  shoots  are 
likewise  attacked,  and  the  tender  growths 
ultimately  shrivel  and  die.  Spray  such  trees 
twice  each  week  with  sulphide  of  potassium 
at  the  strength  of  half-an-ounce  dissolved  in 
1  gallon  of  warm  soft  water.  Continue  the  spray- 
ings  until    healthy    growth    has    recommenced. 


will  now  be  making  growth.  If  they  are  required 
to  form  bushes  the  shoots  may  be  allowed  to 
grow,  excepting  the  lower  ones,  for  at  least  1  foot 
of  clear  stem  is  necessary.  If  standards  are 
required,  pinch  all  the  shoots  excepting  the 
leading  one.  Should  fan-trained  or  double  or 
treble  upright  cordons  be  required,  cut  out 
entirely  all  the  branches  that  will  not  be  required 
for  the  proper  formation  of  the  trees. 


Fig.  121.— p2.\ch  leaf  affected  with  "iu.isteu" 

(KXOASCCS  DiFOKM.WS). 

applying  the  solution  if  possible  in  the  evening, 
when  the  sun's  rays  are  not  directly  on  the  trees. 
All  infested  leaves  and  shoots  should  be  cut  down 
t)  a  point  wher^  the  growth  is  healthy,  and  the 
attacked  portions  burnt.  Syringe  the  trees  each 
afternoon  sutHciently  early  for  the  foliage  to 
become  dry  before  nightfall. 

"  The  Tellou's." —  Frequently  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine trees  suffer  from  this  disease,  and  in  most 
cises  it  is  the  result  of  the  roots  and  root-fibres 
having  descended  into  an  unsatisfactory  rooting 
medium,  or  because  the  drainage  is  inefficient  and 
stagnant,  or  there  is  a  lack  of  mineral  constituents 
in  the  soil.  In  cases  where  the  drainage  is  known 
to  be  good,  apply  a  dressing  of  superphosphate  of 
lime  and  muriate  of  potash,  mixed  at  the  rate  of 
two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  An 
application  of  2  oz.  to  the  square  yard  often 
serves  to  correct  the  evil. 

Orchard  Trees  which  were  "headed"  down  and 
grafted  last  season  will  now  require  some  support 
to  the  grafts,  which  otherwise  would  be  liable  to 
be  blown  off  as  growth  proceeds.  Strong  sticks 
or  canes,  if  made  secure  to  the  main  branches,  will 
be  sufficient  to  hold  the  grafts  by  means  of  ties. 
All  growths  emanating  from  any  part  of  the  tree, 
excepting  the  grafts,  should  be  removed  at  once. 
Such  treatment  should  be  applied  to  all  trees 
that  were  grafted  and  budded  last  year. 

Suckers. — Remove  suckers  from  the  base  of  all 
fruit-trees  immediately  they  make  an  appearance. 
Persistent  attention  to  this  matter  is  necessary, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Plums. 

Gooseberry  and  Currard  Plants  which  were 
planted  out  from  the  "cutting  bed"  this  spring 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  A.  Bollock,  Gardener  to  E.  J.  Wtthes,  Esq., 
Copped  Hall,  Epping,  Essex. 

Winter-Jlowering  Begonias. — These  plants  having 
had  a  sufficient  period  of  rest  are  now  showing 
signs  of  growth,  and  should  be  transferred  to 
conditions  in  which  the  growth  will  become 
healthy  and  strong.  Of  the  many  winter- 
flowering  subjects  none,  to  my  mind,  is  brighter 
or  more  useful  when  grouped  together  than  these 
Begonias, which  wereobtaiuedfrom crosses  between 
B.socotranaand  various  tuberous-rooted  varieties. 
They  are  not  difficult  of  culture,  but  they  never- 
theless require  close  attention  from  the  time  the 
cutting  is  inserted  until  the  plant  flowers.  As  the 
plants  show  signs  of  renewed  activity  they  should 
be  stood  in  a  house  where  shade,  heat,  and 
moisture  can  be  given  them.  Beyond  an  occa- 
sional syringing  overhead,  no  water  will  be 
needed  until  a  moderate  amount  of  growth  has 
been  made.  Cuttings  may  be  taken  as  the 
growths  become  sufficiently  advanced,  but  three 
of  the  strongest  growths  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  each  plant.  When  these  three  shoots 
are  from  -1  to  tJ  inches  in  length,  the  plants 
should  be  repotted  after  carefully  removing  the 
loose  soil  from  about  their  roots.  A  suitable 
compost  is  one  of  fibrous  loam  two  parts,  leaf-soil 
one  part,  and  a  little  broken  dried  sheep- 
manure  and  silver  -  sand  added.  Turn  over 
and  mix  these  together  thoroughly  before 
using  the  material.  Be  careful  to  avoid 
the  use  of  pots  of  a  larger  size  than  is 
necessary.  In  the  first  instance  the  pot  should 
be  just  sufficiently  large  to  receive  the  bulb,  and 
allow  of  a  very  little  of  the  new  compost  being 
added  around  the  "ball";  but  the  plants  may 
be  potted-on  when  the  first  pots  have  become 
moderately  filled  with  roots.  It  is  of  vital  im- 
portance that  great  care  should  be  exercised 
during  the  whole  season  in  the  application  of 
water  to  the  roots.  The  plants  should  be  im- 
mersed or  syringed  in  a  solution  of  Quassia 
Extract  not  less  frequently  than  once  a  week. 
During  this  period  of  growth  let  the  plants  be 
kept  in  a  "  brisk  "  warmth  and  a  moist  atmosphere, 
shading  them  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
syringing  them  frequently  overhead.  Of  several 
varieties,  the  most  useful  are  in  the  following 
order :  John  Heal,  Winter  Cheer,  and  Ensign. 

Coleus  thyrsoideus. — This  winter-flowering  plant 
is  very  decorative,  and  may  be  raised  easily  from 
cuttings  or  from  seeds.  I  prefer  plants  raised 
from  cuttings,  for  I  think  they  have  a  less 
tendency  to  make  lanky  growth.  A  few  early 
cuttings  may  be  inserted  at  the  present  time 
singly  in  smaU  pots  of  soil  composed  mainly  of 
peat  and  sand.  Cuttings  for  raising  the  main 
batch  of  plants  may  be  inserted  at  about  the 
middle  of  June. 

Thyrsacanthtis  rutili'iis.—A.  batch  of  cuttings 
should  be  inserted  now  in  a  propagating-frame, 
using  old  potting  soil  for  the  purpose.  Theso 
will  make  ussful  plants  in  the  first  season. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Dr.  Corbet,  Impney  Hall 
Gardens.  Droitwich. 
Early  Peaches  and  Xectarines. — Fruits  in  the 
earliest  forced  houses  will  now  be  ripe  or 
approaching  to  that  stage.  Maintain  a  drier 
atmosphere  and  allow  a  free  circulation  of  warm 
air  from  the  time  the  fruits  commence  to  colour. 
Discontinue  syringing  the  fruits,  but  damp  all 
available  spaces  in  the  house.  W  hen  all  the  fruits 
are  gathered  the  trees  should  be  syringed  with  a 
suitable  insecticide  in  order  to  remove  red-spider 
and  other  insects  ;  the  trees  should  also  be  syringed 
twice  daily  with  clear  water  to  maintain  the  foliage 
healthy.  Keep  the  laterals  pinched,  and  remove 
all  useless  wood,  also  any  that,  having  borne  fruit, 
can  be  replaced  by  young  shoots.     Give  the  roots 
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of  the  trees  a  good  "waterino,  and  to  any  tliat 
require  it  supply  an  occasional  application  of  liquid- 
manure.  Mulch  the  trees  again  if  necsssary  ;  this 
will  be  a  preventive  against  dryness  at  the 
roots.  Ventilate  the  ho'ases  fco  their  fullest 
extent. 

Succession  Howses.— Contiaue  to  tie  the  young 
growths  as  often  as  it  hecomes  necessary,  at  the 
same  time  giving  the  fruits  full  exposure  to  the 
sunlight.  A  go^d  plan  is  to  place  small  strips  of 
wood  across  the  wires  and  beneath  the  Peaches, 
and  thus  to  expose  the  fruits  well  above  the  foliage. 
Mulch  the  trees,  if  this  has  not  already  been 
done,  with  fresh  horse -droppings,  and  give 
plenty  of  water  to  the  roots,  with  frequent  appli- 
cations of  liquid  manure.  If  the  trees  appear  to 
require  it,  they  may  be  allowed  at  intervals  a 
light  dressing  of  some  suitable  artificial  manure. 
There  is  very  little  danger  of  over-watering  trees 
that  are  growing  in  well-drained  inside  borders. 
Admit  air  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions,  being 
always  carefxil  to  avoid  cold  draughts.  Maintain  a 
steady  temperature  at  night  of  about  60^.  Nothing 
is  gained  by  trying  to  hurry  the  growth  of  the 
trees  until  the  stoning  period  is  passed. 

Later  Houses. — Trees  in  these  houses  will  now 
be  rapidly  growing,  and  the  work  of  disbudding 
the  shoots  and  thinning  the  fruits  will  require 
constant  care.  Pay  careful  attention  to  the 
ventilation  of  the  houses  and  to  the  proper  water- 
ings of  the  roots.  Syringe  the  trees  twice  daily 
during  bright  weather.  In  unheated  houses  this 
syringing  should  be  done  sufficiently  early  to 
allow  of  the  foliage  becoming  dry  before  night- 
time. Newly-planted  trees  should  be  mulched 
and  have  their  shoots  carefully  disbudded.  In 
some  cases  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  pinch-out 
the  points  of  the  strongest-growing  shoots  in 
order  to  encourage  a  more  even  flow  of  the  sap. 
Green-fly  and  other  insect  pests  cau  be  kept  down 
by  occasionally  springing  the  trees  wiih  Quassia- 
extract. 

Figs  in  Pots. — -As  soin  as  the  first  crop  of 
these  fruits  is  removed,  cleanse  the  trees  from  red 
spider,  and  afterwards  give  the  same  atmospheric 
treatment  as  for  trees  swelling  their  fruits.  Thin 
the  second  crop  of  fruits  freely  if  the  trees  are 
intended  to  supply  an  early  first  crop  of  fruit  in  the 
following  ^ear.  Discontinue  the  use  of  manure, 
and  apply  I'^ss  syringing  to  trees  that  are  maturing 
their  fruit.  Maintain  a  free  circulation  of  warm 
air  in  the  hoiise.  Give  liberal  treatment  to  trees 
-  that  are  swelling  their  fruits,  and  endeavour  to 
keep  the  plants  clean  by  vigorously  syringing 
them  with  water  on  bright  days. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Miller,  Gardener  to  Lord   Henry  C. 
Bentinck,  M.P..  Underlay  Hall,  We^tmorela-nd. 

Hardy  Biennials. — Sow  seeds  of  biennial  plants 
in  moderately-rich  ground  facing  to  the  east.  It 
the  soil  is  of  a  heavy  nature  scatter  some  sifted 
leaf-mould  over  the  surface,  and  if  weather  is 
dry  thoroughly  moisten  the  soil  before  sowing 
the  seeds.  The  seeds  miy  be  sown  broadcast  or 
in  drills.  If  they  are  sown  broadcast  mark  off 
beds  4  feet  wide,  and  sow  thinly.  Slightly  cover- 
ing the  seeds  with  fine  soil  that  has  been  passed 
through  a  hilf-inch  sieve  assists  germination.  If 
the  weather  is  very  dry,  aft'ord  the  beds  a  little 
shade  by  using  mats  or  tree-boughs.  These  notes 
apply  to  Wallflowers,  Canterbury  Bells,  Sweet 
"Williams,  Rockets,  Ginotheras,  Ac.  For  plant- 
ing in  the  wild-garden  the  following  strong- 
growing  hardy  biennials  are  efi"ective,  and  may 
he  sown  at  the  present  time  :  — Cnicus  eriophorus, 
Michauxias,  Onopordons,  Anchusacapensis,  Keseda 
alba,  Silybum,  Verbascum  Chaixii,  V.  olympicum, 
V.  phlomoides,  and  V.  libani. 

Annuals. — Proceed  with  the  sowing  of  annuals, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  Mignonette  requires  a 
considerable  depth  of  rich  soil,  and  that  Shirley 
Poppies  are  brilliant  in  t  fleet  and  of  simple  cul- 
ture. Double  Wallflowers,  if  desired,  can  be  pro- 
pagated now,  by  inserting  cuttings  in  sandy  soil 
under  handlights  in  a  shady  place.  Choose  short 
growths  that  are  moderately  firm.  Cheirauthus 
Allioni  and  C.  alpinus  can  best  be  propagated  just 
after  the  flowering  season. 

Miscellaneous  Worl\ — Perennial  Poppies  that 
were  sown  in  heat  and  subsequently  pricked  off 


are  ready  for  being  planted  out.  Papaver  alpi- 
num  and  P.  nudicaule  varieties  are  suitable 
plants  for  cultivation  in  rockeries  and  dry  places. 
P.  pilosum  and  P.  orientale  should  be  planted  in 
borders.  Plant  out  Gaillardias.  Divide  the 
clumps  of  Schizostylis  coccinea,  and  replant  them 
in  a  warm  situation.  Afford  these  plants  plenty 
of  water  during  dry  weather. 

The  Wild  Garden. — The  following  are  blue- 
flowering  plants  that  will  bloom  in  August  and 
onwards: — Delphiniums  and  Aconites,  which  are 
a  little  later  and  flower  well  in  ordinary  soil,  even 
under  the  shade  of  trees.  They  have  a  good 
effect  if  associated  with  Phloxes,  Solidag05,  &c. 
The  folio  n  ing  are  good  varieties  :  —  Aconitum 
autumnale,  A.  napellus  Brauni,  A.  n.  longi- 
bracteatum,  and  A.  n.  striotum,  &.C.  Owing  to 
the  poisonous  character  of  the  plants,  care  must 
be  exercised  in  planting  them.  Aster  acris  and 
Campanula  pyramidalis  suc:-eed  well  in  sunny 
positions.  Salvia  Horminum  grandiflorum  vio- 
Uceum,  if  grown  in  rich  soil  and  in  an  open 
aspect,  makes  a  fine  display  in  autumn.  Salvia 
virgata,  Symphytum  caucasieuui,  Scabiosa  succisa, 
Anchusa  italica,  Kcbium  vulgare,  and  Ctchorium 
Intybus  are  good  ;  the  last  can  be  sown  where 
intended  to  flower,  also  the  annual  Larkspur  and 
Borage.  Large  clumps  of  Clematis  Jackmanni  and 
Sweet  Pea  Captain  of  the  Blues  are  effective  if 
properly  supported  with  stakes.  Amongst  blue- 
flowering  shrubs  there  are  Caryopteris  Masto- 
canthus  and  the  Ceanothuses.  Both  species 
require  sunshine  and  shelter  from  cold  winds. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fyfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage. 
LeeJcs. — Tf  seeds  were  sown  early  as  advised, 
the  plants  will  have  filled  the  S-inch  pots  with 
roots  by  this  time  and  be  sufficiently  hardened  to  be 
transferred  to  the  trenches  prepared  for  them. 
The  Leek  being  a  very  gross  feeder  requires 
a  large  quantity  of  stable  manure.  The 
trenches  should  be  prepared  as  for  Celery  2  feet 
deep  and  18  inches  wide  for  a  single  row,  planting 
the  Leeks  at  distances  of  12  inches  apart  and 
sufficiently  deep  to  cover  the  "ball''  well. 
Immediately  after  planting  place  a  brown-paper 
collar  0  inches  deep  round  each  plant  by  slipping 
it  over  the  top.  Then  place  a  few  inches 
deep  of  fine  soil  around  it.  When  the  heart 
of  the  plant  appears  above  the  top  of 
the  collar,  the  collar  must  be  raised  and 
more  fine  soil  added,  repeating  the  process  until 
the  stem  is  of  the  desired  length,  which  may  be 
12  or  15  inches.  Much  watering  and  feeding 
will  not  be  necessary  until  the  plants  have 
atfained  the  desired  length,  and  the  ridge  is  well 
filled  with  roots. 

Cardoons. — If  well  grown  and  properly  blanched, 
the  fleshy  leaf -stalk  or  "  ribs"  of  Cardoons 
make  a  "'dish"  at  a  season  when  there  is 
not  much  variety  in  vegetables.  For  producing 
an  eaily  crop  seeds  ehould  now  be  sown  in 
small  pots  in  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  but 
with  free  ventilation.  Wlien  the  plants  have 
become  large  enough  transplant  them  into 
trenches  prepared  as  for  Celery,  putting  the 
plants  2  feet  apart.  Afford  water  whenever  this  is 
necessary  so  that  the  plants  may  suffer  no  check. 
Seeds  may  also  be  sown  in  patches  out  of  doors  in 
fine  soil.  Sow  a  few  seeds  in  each  patch  and  thin 
them  out  to  one  plant  only. 

Celery. —  Select  a  hard  foundation  in  a  suitable 
position  and  plaoe  about  3  inches  deep  of  well- 
decayed  manure  over  the  space  required,  covering 
this  with  about  2  inches  of  tine  soil.  The 
Celery  plants  miy  be  pricked  out  into  this  as 
soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  large  to  handle, 
putting  them  4  inches  apart  from  each  other.  If 
treated  in  this  way  the  plants  will  remove  with 
compact  *'  balls  "  of  roots  when  they  are  required 
for  planting  into  the  trenches. 

Pidatos  that  were  planted  early  on  warm 
borders  must  be  moulded  up  or  given  protection 
in  some  way  as  soon  as  the  growth  appears.  Oa 
the  morning  of  May  4  wo  had  i^-e  here  of  the 
thickness  of  a  penny,  and  o"  of  frost.  We  have 
only  just  completed  planting  such  varieties  as  Up- 
to-Date  and  Northern  Star,  as  the  soil  here  is  not 
favourable  to  early  planting.     Tubers  that  have 


sprouted  in  trays  are  superior  to  those  planted  a 
month  earlier.  The  soil  is  in  better  condition 
than  it  was  then^  and  we  have  the  knowledge 
that  every  set  put  in  is  in  perfect  condition  tor 
making  growth. 

Box  Edging. — If  any  of  the  Box-edgings  need 
to  be  relaid,  let  the  work  be  done  now.  If  any 
blanks  have  to  be  filled  up,  let  the  plants  be 
given  the  beneflt  of  fresh  soil.  When  spring 
frosts  ai"e  past.  Box  plants  stand  clipping  well, 
and  cuttings  about  6  inches  in  length  inserted 
firmly  in  sandy  soil  will  soon  develop  roots. 


THE  ORCHID  HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  YOUNO,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick 
WiGAN,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Slieen.  S.W. 

Cultivation  of  Orchids  in  Summer. — The  summer 
treatment  of  Orchids  should  now  be  practised 
whenever  the  weather  is  seasonable,  with  a  view 
to  secure  atmospherical  surroundings  that  will 
induce  good  sound  growth  in  the  plants.  The 
warm  or  East  Indian  house  should  have  during 
the  daytime  an  atmospheric  temperature  ranging 
from  70°  to  ^0° ;  the  surface  should  be  damped 
frequently  enough  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
moict,  and  ventilation  should  be  afforded  gradually 
and  efficiently  through  the  lower  openings. 
Shade  from  strong  sunlight  will  be  necessary. 
At  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  close  the 
ventilators  and  afford  a  final  and  thorough  damp- 
ing, and  as  the  sun  declines  let  the  blinds  be 
rolled  up.  Where  the  automatic  sprayer  is  used, 
the  necessary  root  waterings  should  be  afforded 
before  spraying  overhead  is  done,  or  the  surface 
of  the  compost  may  get  damped,  and  give  a 
wrong  impression  as  to  its  condition  beneath. 

The  Cattleya  House  should  be  treated  similarly 
in  the  morning,  but  if  the  whole  of  the  ventilators 
be  closed  in  the  afternoon,  it  is  advisable  to  again 
open  those  on  the  leeward  side  an  inch  or  two  at 
night.  If  overhead  spraying  is  done  it  should  be 
performed  in  the  morning,and  expanded  flowers 
should  not  be  wetted. 

The  Mc'ican  House  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  excepting  that  shading  should  not  be 
afforded  until  later,  and  it  should  be  taken  off 
earlier  in  the  day.  Top  ventilation  should  also  be 
a-Imitted  whenever  the  wind  is  not  very  cold  or 
strong. 

The  Intermediate  and  Cool  Houses  should  have 
free  ventilation,  but  not  severe  draughts,  and  the 
atmosphere  should  be  kept  moist  by  frequent 
dampings.  The  plants  in  these  houses  require 
shading  from  all  direct  sunshine.  The  cool 
compartments  should  be  kept  cool,  but  not  cold 
and  clammy,  and  if  fire-heat  is  not  required  to 
to  rai?e  the  atmospheric  temperature,  it  is  advis- 
able to  have  a  little  in  the  pipes  to  induce  evapo- 
ration and  promote  the  circulation  of  air  at> 
night.  When  the  weather  is  dull  or  uncertain 
in  character,  the  above  cultural  directions  must 
be  considerably  modified,  and  overhead  spraying 
must  be  confined  to  the  warm  houses,  or  it  may 
not  be  mcessary  to  practise  it  at  all. 

Dend'ohiu-.n  Philwnoj-tsis and  allied  species,  such 
as  D.bigibbum,  D.  Statterianum,  D.Gouldei,  Ac, 
after  a  long  rest,  are  now  pushing  forth  new 
growths.  As  soon  as  new  roots  are  expected  pick 
out  the  old  material  from  plants  that  do  not  need 
to  be  repotted,  and  replace  with  new.  In  repotting 
the  plants  shake  away  the  deciyed  material  and 
cut  off  dead  root?.  Then  fix  the. plants  into  pans 
by  tying  some  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  to  the  wire.% 
half  fill  the  pans  with  drainage  material,  and  use 
equal  parts  of  good  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum- 
moss  for  placing  about  the  roots.  Suspend  the 
plants  in  the  most  exposed  and  warmest  part  of 
the  East  ladian-house,  or  in  an  ordinary  plant 
stove,  as  they  need  much  heat  and  almost  un- 
obscured  sunlight.  For  some  considerable  time 
after  having  been  afforded  fresh  compost  few 
direct  waterings  are  needed,  provided  the  sur- 
roundings be  kept  moist,  but  when  rooting  freely 
syringe  the  plants  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and 
dip  the  pans  in  water  when  the  material  shows 
signs  of  drying.  Other  Dendrobiums  that  have 
arrived  at  the  rooting  stage  may  be  treated  liber- 
ally with  water  whenever  the  weather  is  favour- 
able to  evaporation.  Do  not  permit  the  atmo- 
sphere to  become  close  and  stuffy,  and  on  occasions 
when  ventilation  cannot  be  employed  freely, 
restrict  the  use  of  water. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER, 
41,  Wellineton  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

LOttera  for  Publication,  as  weU  as  specimens  and  plants 
for  naming,  should  he  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
4t.  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Oommunicalions  should  be  weitten  on  one  side  only  op 
THB  PAPEB,  sent  as  early  in  the  Wfek  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  toill  not  b8 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOB  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

1  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Show  in 
Regent's  Park. 
Devon     County      Agricultural 
Society's    Show  at  Exeter    {-i 
days). 
FKID.4.Y,  May  ml  ^°^'^^  Bitinic  Society,  Lecture, 

P,  (  Paris    International    Horticul- 
i     tural  Exliibition  (9  days). 


SA'rUKD.iY,      Mat  20^ 


SALES   FOR  THE  WEEK. 

MONDAY,  MAY  9- 

P<ilins,  Lilies,  &('.,  at  Stevens's  Rcoms,  at  12.30  p.m. 
WEDNESDAY  NEXt— 

Painis,  Liliunis,  Carnations.  Ferns,  Begonias,  (fcc  , 

at  ))7  t!c  t's,  Ciieapside.  E-C,  l>y  ProLlicioe  &  Morris, 

at  12. 
FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Orchid-i  in  variety,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Stanley  it 

Co,  atiiT  and  tJS,  Cheapudc,  E.G.,  by  Prolheroe  &. 

Morris,  at  12  30. 

{For  fttrtlur  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns  ) 

Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-54  5  . 
Actual  Temperatures:— 

London.— H'fd/if.^rfay,  -1/nv  10  (6  p.m.):  Max.  69'; 
Min.  4:.)'. 
Gardeners'  Chroinde  Office.  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  'LonAon.—Tlutiaday,  Mau  11 
(10  A.M.) :  Bar.,  30'2:  Temp.,  ej*.  Weather  line 
witli  briglit  sunshine. 
Provinces.— It'td/jcsdaj/,  Mui/  10(6  p.m.):  Max.  6S°. 
E.  coast  of  England;  Min.  51°,  N.W.  coast  of 
Scotland. 


Rust 

Propagation 

through  Seed. 


There  isacuriousproblem 
IQ  connection  with  the 
parasitic  rusts  which  in- 
fest cuUivated  plants 
which  has  never  received  a  satisfactory 
solution.  It  is  whether  there  is  any  ground 
for  the  belief  in  the  propagation  of  rust 
through  the  medium  of  the  germinating 
ECfd  of  the  host  plact.  It  may  l^e  well  to 
collect  all  the  facts  available  which  can 
■throw  any  light  upon  this  subject,  eo  that 
if  proven,  or  even  fairly  suspected,  culti- 
vators may  endeavour  to  gu'iid  against  one 
source  of  infection. 

Our  valued  correspondent.  Dr.  Choke, 
favours  us  with  the  following  note  on  this 
subject :  — 

'•I  have  been  led,"  he  says,  "to  these 
«fltctions  by  a  recent  peiusal  of  some 
•reraaiksin  one  of  the  periodical  pamphlets 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  touches  upon  this  impor- 
tant problem.  In  the  sprirg  of  180-'!,  it 
observes,  the  writer's  attention  was  called 
to  a  very  young  rusted  seedling  of  Euphorbia 
■dentata.  In  this  instance,  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  young  plants  of  this  host,  the 
pods  were  tiist  badly  affected  by ''.lecidia." 
This  fact,  taken  willi  the  common  observa- 
tion that  the  seed  pods  were  usually  affected 
by  all  stages  of  the  lust,  led  at  once  to  the 
thought  that  it  was  a  case  of  nist  propagation 
through  the  medium  of  the  germinating 
seed  of  the  host. 

To  test  the  theory  of  rust  propagation  in 
this  manner  experiments  were  instituted 
and  carried  cut  in  that  thorough  manner 
which  characterises  the  experiments  of  the 
United  States  Department.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  recapitulate  the  details  of  these  experi- 
onents,  which  are  set  out  in  the  Bulletin 


alluded  tc*  In  1895  rusted  seeds  of  Eu- 
phorbia were  planted  at  Washington.  From 
these  three  plants  grew,  whicli  were  kept 
under  a  bell-jar.  Soon  one  of  the  plants 
rusted  badly,  first  with  the  "  a^eidium,"  then 
with  a  slight  amount  of  '■  uredospores,"  and 
later  with  "the  teleutospores.' 

In  the  following  year  a  third  seiies  of 
experiments  was  conducted,  with  similar 
results.  'The  proof  that  the  rust  actually 
penetrates  the  hulled  seed  is  easily  obtained, 
not  only  from  microscopical  demonstration, 
but  also  from  the  fact  that  the  actual  "pcridia" 
may  often  be  seen  with  the  unaided  eye  in 
the  seed.  These  experiments,  however, 
lurlher  demonstrate  the  ability  of  the  ru:t 
to  propagate  itself  through  the  medium  of 
the  germinating  seed  of  the  host,  and  also 
point  to  the  probaliility  that  this  is  even  the 
common  method  of  reproduction  in  Eu- 
phorbia dentala.  To  this  record  must  be 
added  the  testimony  of  T.  S.  Kilpii  in  the 
Victorian  Naturalist  (vol.  vii  ,  p.  18).  of  a 
rust  attacking  the  seed  of  Seneeio  vulgaris, 
when  it  is  stated  that  'with  the  microscope 
we  were  able  to  trace  the  fine  yellow 
sporular  matter  into  the  covering  of  the 
seed,  and  into  the  seed  ilself.' 

I  am  reminded  also  of  some  exp  ri- 
ments  made  by  Dr.  Eriksson  with  Puccinia 
glumarum  on  Wheat,  which  by  themselves 
and  whilst  unsupported  received  but  little 
c  edit.  At  the  time  when  the  Hollyhock 
disease  was  at  it?  height  in  this  country 
Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTO.^i  Smith,  in  the  pages  of  this 
Journal,  adduced  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  rticcinia  malvacearum  in  the  seeds  of  the 
Hollyhock  (see  July  1.5,  1882,  p.  87). 

Another  instance  came  within  my  own 
experience  in  ]8iJ(j  in  connection  with  the 
common  t'eleryrust,  Puccinia  Apii,  which 
suddenly  made  its  appearance  in  a  garden 
at  Highgate.  A  friend  sent  me  some  speci- 
mens, requesting  to  be  informed  of  the 
name,  and  at  thj  same  time  remarked  that 
he  had  two  separate  stocks  of  Celery  plants 
growing  tide  by  side  in  the  same  garden, 
but  that  only  oii3  stock  was  attacked  l^y  the 
parasite.  The  seed  which  produced  the 
infected  plants  had  been  given  to  him  by  a 
fellow-gardener,  because  he  had  not  sufficient 
of  his  own,  and  this  friend  has  si  nee  informed 
him  that  his  own  plants  were  similarly 
affected.  The  seed  from  which  tlie  healthy 
plants  were  raised  was  of  his  own  saving, 
and  not  a  pustule  of  the  rust  could  be 
detected  upon  the  leaves.  The  conclusion 
at  which  any  one  would  arrive,  in  accordance 
with  the  evidence,  was  that  the  germs  of 
the  disease  were  present  in  some  manner  in 
the  seed,  or  if  not  why  did  not  all  the  celery 
plants  from  whatever  source  in  the  same 
garden  and  under  the  same  conditions, 
suffer  alike  from  the  parasite  ?  This  is  an 
important  point  to  settle,  because  if  the 
common  rusts  and  similar  diseases  can  be 
propagated  through  the  medium  of  the 
germinating  seed  of  the  host  plant,  it  is  of 
little  use  to  try  the  effect  of  fungicides, 
when  the  plant  is  permeated  by  the  virus  of 
the  disease. 

The  examples  which  I  have  furnished 
may  perhaps  ba  added  to  from  the  experi- 
ences of  other  observers,  but  even  as  the 
matter  now  stands  there  is  grave  reason 
for  the  belief  that  rust  propagation  is 
possible  through  the  medium  of  the  germin- 
ating seed  of  the  host  plant."  3L  C.  Cooke. 

*<*  IitrcHi(fatioiis  of  Rads,  by  M.  A.  CarletOD,  in  Bull. 
No.  (iJ,  July,  1901. 


The  Kew  Guild  Dinner.— We  are  requested 
to  remind  our  readers  who  are  "  Old  "  Kewites 
that  tho  annual  dinner  will  take  place  at  the 
Holborn  Eestaurant,  on  the  29th  inst.,  at 
7.30  P.M.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  'Winn,  Royal 
Gardens,  Eew,  would  be  glad  to  hear  before  the 
22cd  inst.  from  all  who  intend  to  be  present. 

Railway  Rates.  —  The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has  appointed 
Mr.  John  Feanxis  Stkes  Goodat  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Rail- 
way Rates  for  agricultural  produce  in  place  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Baldwin,  M.P.,  resigned. 

"Botanical  Magazine."— The  plants  figured 
in  the  May  number  are ;  — 

Pruntis  pseudo-Cerasus,  Lindley,  t.  8012. — To 
this  lovely  flowering  tree  the  following  synonyms 
are  attached,  which  we  cite  as  the  tree  is  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens  under  most  of  the  names 
mentioned: — Primus  paniculata,  Botanical 
Register,  t.  SCO  ;  Cerasus  Sieboldi,  Sevue  Eorticole 
(1866),  p.  371  ;  C.  Lannessiana,  Revue  Eorticole 
(1872),  198,  and  (1873),  351c.,  t, ;  C.  caproniana 
ilore  roseo-pleno,  Flore  des  Serres  (1875),  t.  2238; 
C.  serratifolia,  Carricre,  Revue  Horticole  (1877), 
3S9  ;  C.  Watereri,  Hort.  ex  Lavallie  Icon.  Arl>or.  et 
Frut.  Segre:,  p.  119. 

Rhipsalis  dissimilis  var.  setulosa,  t.  8013. — A 
curious  species,  with  slender,  straggling  stems, 
the  branches  of  which  are  sometimes  verticillate, 
and  bear  small  yellow  flowers. 

Listrostacliys  bidens,  Eolfe,  t.  8014. — A  curious 
"West  African  Orchid,  with  sessile,  ovate,  lanceo- 
late green  leaves  margined  with  yellow,  and  with 
pendulous  racemes  of  small  cream  -  coloured, 
fragrant  flowers.     Kew. 

Colchicum  libanoiicum,  Ehrenberg,  t.  8015. — A 
charming  species  from  the  snowy  parts  of  the 
Lebanon.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  white, 
flushed  with  pink  or  rose.  In  its  native  country 
it  flowers  in  June,  but  in  the  alpine-house  at 
Kew  the  blooms  were  produced  in  December  and 
January. 

Eippopkae  rhamnoides,  Linn  ,  t.  801G. — A  well- 
known  British  shrub,  the  female  plants  of  which 
produce  a  profusion  of  oiange  berries. 

Fraudulent  Representations.— We  had 
occasion  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers,  in 
the  issue  for  April  8,  to  certain  fraudulent 
representations  that  had  been  made  by  a  person 
in  the  Liverpool  district  when  calling  upon 
gardeners  and  others.  Information  to  hand 
shows  that  a  man  was  recently  convicted  of  such 
practices  in  the  same  district,  and  was  sent  to 
gaol  for  six  months  with  hard  labour. 

Royal  Warrant  for  Florists.— We  are 
informed  that  Messrs.  Felton  i  Sons,  7,  8  and 
9,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  have  recently  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  a  Royal  Warrant  of  appoint- 
ment as  florists  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 

GUNNERSBURY  HOUSE.  —  At  this  seat  of 
progressive  horticulture,  Mr.  Hudson  is  now 
engaged  in  constructing  for  Mr.  Leopold  dk 
Rothschild  an  "annual"  garden.  A  suitable 
site  in  a  sheltered  position  has  been  selected,  so 
that  no  doubt  this  will  form  an  additional  feature 
of  interest  in  a  garden  already  rich  in  variety 
and  interest. 

Botanical  Lectures.— Dr.  A.  B.  Eendle, 
M.A.,  is  delivering  a  course  of  six  lectures,  at  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Gardens.on  the"Tubiflor;B."  The 
lectures  take  place  on  Fridays  at  1)  p.m.,  and  the 
first  was  given  on  May  5. 

The  Henry  Eckfobd  Testimonial. — Mr. 
Hokace  J.  Weight,  32,  Dault  Road,  AVandsworth, 
announces  that  the  sum  received  until  May  8 
was  643  shillings. 
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"Amateur  Gardening"  comes  of  age  on 
Maj  7,  and  is  very  naturally  and  justly  jubilant 
■over  its  successful  adolescence.  Now  that  it  is 
-entering-  upon  the  manhood  stage  we  doubt  nob 
that  it  will  be  more  useful  than  ever  to  the 
amateur.  The  vast  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  gar- 
•dening'  on  which  our  contemporary  comments  is 
illustrated  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
gardening  journals  and  by  the  increased  circula- 
tion of  the  older  ones.  AVhether  there  has  been 
a  proportionate  increase  among  gardeners  in  the 
knowledge  of  plants  and  of  their  life-history  is, 
we  think,  doubtful  ;  yet  it  is  to  this  increased 
^inowledge  we  must  look  for  progress. 

"Flora  and  Sylva/— The  May  number 
•contains,  among  other  articles,  one  on  two  rare 
<Jroci,  C.  caspius  and  C.  dalmaticus,  by  Mr. 
Bowles  ;  a  useful  article  on  Kerines,  by  Mr. 
■O'Brien,  with  an  excellent  illustration  of  N. 
Bowdeni ;  a  note  on  giant  Eeeds  (Arundo  Donax), 
which  was  a  feature  in  our  gardens  long  before 
Bamboos  were  thought  of.  The  curious  hybiid 
or  alleged  hybrid  Medlars  come  in  for  notice. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  Algerian 
Iris,  I.  stylosa,  or  of  the  JncarviUeas.  Scented 
I*elargoniums  find  an  exponent  in  Miss  White, 
whose  article  is  accompanied  by  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  variety  known  as  "  Lady  Wary  Fox." 
Oazanias  (here  called,  we  know  not  why,  "Trea- 
sure Flowers")  form  the  subject  of  a  garden- 
anonograph  based  on  the  researches  of  M.  Jules 

HUDOLPH. 

Flowers  in  Season.— Messrs.  E.  D.  Whit- 
MOEE  &L  Co.,  The  Rose  Nurseries,  Sutton-at-Hone, 
Kent,  have  sent  us  excellent  flowers  of  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  of  Roses :  Catherine  Mermet, 
The  Bride,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Brides- 
maid, and  Liberty.  The  very  long  stems  attached 
.-show  by  the  foliage  that  the  plants  are  given 
wnusually  good  cultivation. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  — 
<Ct  has  been  suggested  that  alter  such  a  serious 
and  prolonged  illness  as  our  old  esteemed  friend 
.and  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  has  passed  through, 
^nd  is  still  suffering  from,  it  would  be  a  fit  and 
proper  time  for  the  above  Society  to  initia':e  and 
-organise  a  fitting  testimonial,  and  invite  the  co- 
operation of  all  lovers  of  horticulture  in  showing 
their  sympathy  practically,  as  a  recognition  of  long 
and  indefatigable  services  rendered  to  the  Society 
(ever  since  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  W.  Holme.s, 
the  first  secretary  to  the  Society)  and  to  the 
iliorticultural  world  in  general.  It  is  thought 
the  form  which  the  testimonial  shall  take,  as 
feeing  most  practicable  and  ustful,  should  beapurse 
of  money,  without  any  pait  of  it  being  tpent 
•on  an  illuminated  address  or  anything  of  the 
tind,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  subscribers  will 
send  in  their  donations  early,  so  that  arrange- 
anents  may  be  made  to  present  the  testimonial  to 
Mr.  Dean  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  2U1-,  Strand,  on 
July  12  (the  second  day  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Show  at  Chelsea).  /.  //.  Wiiixj,  Hon. 
^Secreiaiy  and  Treasurer  to  the  Teitimoniat  Fund, 
St.  James's  Villa,  Swains  Lane,  EigJigate. 

The  Late  Prcfessor  Emile  Laurent.— 
An  imposing  ceremony  took  place  on  Sunday, 
May  7,  at  Gembloux,  Belgium,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  unveiling  of  a  W'^daillon,  executed  to  com- 
memorate the  late  Professor  and  African  ex- 
plorer, who  died  on  his  homeward  journey  from 
the  Congo,  where  for  the  third  time  be  had 
been  to  collect  plants,  especially  such  species  as 
possess  economic  value.  The  numerous  assembly 
compiis€d  representatives  of  French  and  Belgian 
societies,  many  former  and  most  of  the  present 
pupils  of  the  Institute  at  Gembloux,  the  staff  of 
professor.',  also  ladies  and  intiuaate  friends  of  the 
deceased.  Having  passed  in  review  the  services 
rendered  to  science  in  general  and  to  the  Agronomic 


Institute  in  particular  by  Professor  Laurent, 
who  from  the  simple  village  school  rose  by  his 
own  merit  and  by  hard  work  to  the  proud  posi- 
tion which  he  so  worthily  occupied  when  he 
undtrtook  his  last  voyage,  the  various  speakers 
drew  attention  to  his  method  of  tuition,  and 
concluded  by  saying  that  Professor  Laurent 
being  a  man  of  incontestable  merit,  he  had  in 
that  way  traced  a  line  of  conduct  which  should 
be  followed  with  advantage  by  his  successors. 
Professor  Laurent  w^as  an  occasional  visitor  to 
English  horticultural  establishments  and  kindred 
institutions,  in  which  he  always  took  the  greatest 
interest,  and  a  portrait  of  him  appeared  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  March  12,  190^!. 

Oversea  Supplies:  April — Compared  with 
April  of  last  ye.ir,  the  Imports  show  a  drop  of 
^1,898,037  —  the  totals  being  for  last  month 
.£43,282,820,  for  April  in  last  year  JE15,18 1,703. 
The  respective  class  values  in  comparison  are  : 


iMPOnTs:  Descrip- 
tion OF  Produce. 

1904. 

190,5. 

Difference. 

Class  I.  —  Cereals, 
and    other     field 
crops    —    Wheat, 
Hurley,  Oats,  Ac. 

£ 
0.147,545 

£ 

6,£83.f83 

£ 

-|-lCiJ,;38 

C1.1SS  II.— .Ul  other 
food     cultures  — 
Tea,  Coffee,  Fruit, 
ic 

4,32?,340 

3,7i6,420 

-511,920 

Class  111. -Used  in 
mauufnctures    — 
clolhing.     house- 
hold goods,  ttc... 

6.S24,202 

6,139,.569 

—131,633 

Class  IV.  —  Miscel- 
laneous —  includ- 
iug  seeds,  flowers, 
&c 

l,,=.8o.41I 

1,664,461 

-F  79,073 

\'alues"of  Produce... 

17,085.498 

16,874,356 

—511,142 

Our  fruit  supplies  were  as  follows  ; 


Imports — .4pril. 

1904. 

1906. 

Difference. 

Fruits,  raw- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Apples  

171,403 

139,631 

-31,772 

Apricots  and  Peaches 

41 

37 

—  4 

Bananas 

... 

93,793 

144,776 

-f50,Pf3 

Goose":errie3  ... 

2 

— 2 

Grapes   

" 

3,725 

7,270 

-^  3,545 

Lemons 

:5,649 

34,868 

+9,219 

Nuts— Almonds 

18,762 

21,499 

4  5,737 

Otliers  used  as 

fruit 

40,276 

39,990 

-266 

Oranges 

265  524 

172.2C6 

-^93,31.8 

Pears     

1,945 

4,684 

-^  2,739 

Plums    

249 

4249 

Strawberries  ... 

12 

s 

-10 

Unenumerated 

12,8-8 

13.519 

■f72I 

Vegetables,  raw— 

Onions bush. 

1C3,327 

160,233 

•(-5S,fC6 

Potatos 

cwt. 

351,069 

62,163 

—256,896 

Tomatos 

,, 

75,297 

90,992 

+  lf,6P5 

Unenumerated 

„ 

76,566 

64,493 

-21,071 

Totals 

l,2t'9,2C9 

949,641 

-259,518 

The    Small    Hoidings    Act,    1832.— The 

President  of  the  'Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  has  appointed  the  ^Kt.  Hon.  the  Eail  of 
Onslow,  G.C.M.G.,  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  EarlCarring- 
ton,  G.C.M.G.,  the  Et.  Hon.  Jesse  Colling?,  M.P, 
Sir  Ralph  Anstruther,  Bart.,  Major  Patiick 
George  Craigie,  C  B.,  Mr.  Charles  Bidwell,  Mr. 
William  Brown,  Mr.  Francis  AUston  Channing, 
MP,  Mr.  James  Long.  Mr.  John  William  Willis- 
Bund,  and  Mr.  Robert  Armstrong  Yetburgb, 
M.P.,  to  be  a  Committee  to  enrjuire  into  the 
administration  and  working  of  the  Small  Holdings 
Act,  1892  ;  to  examine  the  various  arrangements 
made  by  landowners  in  recent  years  for  the 
provision  of  smaller  agricultural  holdings ;  to 
report  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  such 
holdings  are  most  likely  to  be  attended  with 
succ  s^,  and  as  to  the  measures  which  may  most 
advantageously  be  taken,  either  by  legislation, 
co-operative  association,  or  otherwise,  to  secure 
the  increase  of  their  number.  The  Earl  of 
Onslow  will  be  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and 
Mr.  Thosias  Hickling  Sctto.v,  of  the  Board  of 
Agri  ;ulture  and  Fisheries,  will  act  as  Secretary. 

Paul  Jones. — A  correspondent  sends  us  a 
newspaper  clipping  which  contains  the  following 
curious  story  of  a  "gardener."  We  cannot  give 
the  name  of  the  paper  from  which  we  take  the 
following  extract,  for  the  title  had  been  removed. 
In  the  circumstances  we  hope  we  shall  not  be 
accused  of  piratical  appropriation:  — 

"Americans  are  searching  for  the  bod_v  of  P.\UL 
Jones,  whose  memory  they  desire  to  honour.  In  hia 
native  countr}-  it  is  doubtful  whether,  even  in  these 
days  of  memorials  innumerable,  anyone  would  desire 
to  "commemorate  the  exploits  of  the  redoubtable  pirate 
chief.  But  if  such  a  proposal  were  ever  made,  his 
native  shire  of  Kirkcudbright  would  have  the  first 
claim.  Like  his  father,  John  r.viL.  to  give  him  his 
real  name,  was  a  gardener,  and  worked  not  far  away 
from  St.  Waiy 's  Isle,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Earia  of 
Sblkihk.  St.  Mary's  Itlc  his  a  curious  association 
with  the  pirate. 

The  young  gardener  had  run  away  to  sea,  and  after 
committing  his  flist  murder  changed  his  name  to  I'AlI, 
JosF.s.  In  IT'.iy  he  visited  Britisli  waters,  and  ccn- 
ccivcd  the  bold  plan  of  can-j  ing  off  the  Earl  of  Selkifk 
and  holding  him  to  ransom.  Fortunately  for  himself, 
the  Eail  was  in  England  at  the  time;  but  Pavl, 
determined  to  make  St.  Mary's  Ide  remember  tie 
gardener,  sent  some  of  his  crew  ashore  with  orders  to 
biirg  him  the  Countess's  silver  plate. 

The  feelings  of  the  lady  may  be  imagined  when  she 
saw  these  sea  dogs  at  her  door.  She  behaved  appa- 
reutlv  with  courage  and  good  sense,  and  at  once  com- 
pliedwith  the  demand  by  handing  over  various  articles 
of  silver  plate,  evidently  enough  to  satisfy  the 
privateersmen,  for  they  departed  without  further  ado  ; 
but  Pail  Joxes  did"not  keep  his  booty  long.  The 
robbery  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Benmamii' 
Franklin,  then  representing  the  newly  -  fledged 
American  EepuUic  in  Paris.  The  consequence 
was  that  when  the  commander  of  the  Bnngir 
(the  privateer  commanded  by  I'.iUL  Jones)  arrived 
at  Brest  he  found  a  message  waiting  for  him 
from  the  Ambassadoi-,  reprimanding  him  for  hia 
phatical  act,  and  ordering  him  to  send  the  stolen  plate 
at  once  to  Paiis,  so  that  it  might  he  restored  to  its 
owner.  This  was  in  1778,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
war  the  Countess  did  not  actually  get  back  her  property 
until  seven  )  ears  later." 


We  note  that  the  supply  of  fresh  flowers  last 
month  is  valued  at  .£32,140,  as  against  .£I2,G3S 
for  the  same  month  last  year — a  decline  of  £  10, 192. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  supply  the  wants  of 
Northern  China  in  the  shape  of  forest  products 
from  the  woods  of  Japan,  and  this  new  develop- 
ment is  to  be  entrusted  only  to  representatives  of 
native  firms  who  can  show  a  large  yearly  cash 
reserve-balance  at  bank  in  "yen,"  a  provision 
which  will  regulate  contracts.  Our  own  supplies 
of  wood  and  timber  show  an  increase  this  month, 
a  novelty  of  recent  time-s  ;  thus  the  values  for  last 
month  were  equal  to  XI  ,2.')2,133,  against  £1,1  lO.'.ioI. 
for  the  same  period  last  year— difference  I 
i;ill,17il.  To  finish  the  tale  for  the  month  we 
should  state  that  the  Exports  are  given  at  some 
iE2 1,1:18,108,  as  against  .£23,-18-l,S31,  a  grin  of 
jeU53,G34 — not  much,  but  still  a  gain. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  KiJitor  dots  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
oinniOHS  crpjYsscci  bu  his  Correspomknts. ) 
HOMERIA  COLLINA.  — This  pretty  Cape  bulb  is 
now  in  fine  flower  in  the  open  garden,  and  presents 
a  lovely  picture,  there  being  over  a  hundred 
ttower-.-pikes  on  the  clump  (see  Giird.  Chron., 
August  11,  188':*,  p.  103,  fig  19).  The  flowers  are 
ehaiming  in  colour,  of  an  apricot-pink  tint  flushed 
with  orange  and  having  a  bright  yellow  eye  sur- 
rounded with  faint  purple  pencilling.^!.  They  are 
2',  inches  in  diameter,  four  or  more  being  borne  on 
an  arching  stem  about  3n  inches  in  length,  and  the 
leaves  are  Ifeet  in  lengthandratberover  an  I  inch 
in  breadth.  The  flowers  close  in  the  evening 
and  remain  shut  during  the  night.  In  the  same 
border  the  brilliant  Sparaxis  Fire  King,  S. 
gran di flora  and  Freesia  refra  ta  alba  are  still  in 
bloom.  It  is  curious  that  the  Ilomeria  should  bo 
so  uncommon,  as  it  appears  hardier  than  the 
Sparaxis,  and  much  more  so  than  the  Ixia,  which. 
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diesout  in  this  garden.  It  increases  very  rapidly, 
the  small  clump  given  me  three  years  ago 
jielding,  whenliited  last  autumn,  over  250  bulbs, 
150  of  which  I  gave  away,  only  retaining  the 
largest.  The  chief  drawback  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Homeria  arises  from  the  fondness  of  snails  for 
the  succulent  stems.  The  snails  climb  to  a  height 
of  IS  inches  or  2  feet,  and  then  eat  through.  A 
nightly  watch  is  necessary  when  the  flower-stems 
are  about  a  foot  in  height,  in  crJer  to  destroy 
these  visitants.  S.  W.  Fitdierheit,  Sivili  Devon. 

THE  LATE  GALE  IN  SOUTH  DEVON.— Much 
damage  was  done  on  April  30  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dart  by  the  severe  gale  which  caused  so  many 
disasters  at  sea.  It  commenced  from  the  soiith- 
east.  Mowing  into  the  harbour's  mouth  as 
through  a  funnel,  with  tearing  hail  squalls,  and 
gradually  veered  to  the  south  and  south-west. 
The  foliage  of  the  Potatosisperfectly  black  and  laid 
level  with  the  ground ;  the  expanded  fruit-blossom 
and  the  young  leaves  of  the  trees  are  stared. 
Cytisus  racemosus  and  Banksian  Ecses  20  feet 
high  against  a  house  are  brown  and  shrivelled  as 
it  by  fire.  The  foliage  and  flower-buds  of  hardy 
plants,  such  as  Clematis  montana  and  Lilacs,  are 
ruined,  and  a  fine  tree  of  Acacia  verticillata  just 
coming  into  blossom  has  been  blown  down.  Out 
of  eight  good  plants  of  Ostrowskia  magnifica  all 
but  three  have  been  broken  off  at  the  ground 
level,  and  the  rest  have  not  a  single  perfect  leaf 
remaining.  Pages  would  be  required  to  recount 
the  mischief  done  in  sxu-rounding  gardens.  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  a  well-knonn 
amateur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Penzance, 
saying  that  more  damage  had  been  done  by  this 
gale  in  his  garden,  which  ccnfani  a  most 
Taluable  collection  of  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  shrubs  and  plants,  than  by  any  he  has 
experienced  during  twelve  years  at  his  piesent 
home,  so  that  it  appears  the  effects  of  this 
tempest  have  been  felt  over  the  whole  of  the 
south-west  coast.  <S'.  W.  Fihherbert,  South  Devon. 

BLACK  CURRANT-BUD  MITE.— May  I  remind 
readers  of  the  Garde^iers'  Chronicle  that  the  present 
is  the  proper  time  to  attack  this  pest  ?  During 
the  months  of  May  and  June  the  insects  change 
their  quarters  from  the  old  buds  which  they 
have  occupied  last  season  into  the  young  buds, 
and  if  the  bushes  are  sprayed  at  intervals  of  ten 
days  during  the  time  named  with  a  mixture 
of  soft-soap  and  quassia — 2  oz.  of  the  former  and 
4  oz.  of  the  latter  to  each  gallon  of  soft  water 
— the  bushes  will  probably  be  found  to  be  quite 
free  of  the  pest  at  the  end  of  the  season.  1  say 
probably,  because  the  result  will  depend  some- 
what upon  the  manner  in  which  the  mixture  is 
applied  and  slightly  upon  the  severity  of  the 
attack,  but  if  one  season's  work  will  not  iffect  a 
perfect  cure  two  certainly  will.  After  the  leaves 
have  fallen  in  the  autumn  examine  the  bushes,  and 
if  any  "big  buds"  are  to  he  se<  n  pick  them  cff 
and  burn  them ;  also  give  the  bushes  a  dressing  cf 
manure  to  enable  them  to  grow  freely.  The 
remedy  is  so  simple  and  cheap  that  many  people 
will  not  try  it.  Yet  it  can  only  do  gocd,  and  no  one 
who  tries  it  will  regret  the  experiment.  If  it  cost 
many  pounds  per  acre  and  needed  the  services  of 
specialists  to  apply  the  remedy,  it  would  no  doubt 
have  found  more  favour  with  the  public.  I  say 
this  because,  although  the  remedy  was  described 
in  the  gardening  papers  a  year  ago,  I  have  never 
heard  of  one  single  case  of  its  having  been  tiied. 
A.  H.  Pearson,  Loudham. 

FUCHSIA  SEEDLINGS.— It  is  Tery  easy  to 
raise  seedling  Fuchsias  by  sowing  Ike  seeds  in 
the  autumn,  taking  care  to  sow  only  those  that 
are  plump,  firm,  and  of  large  size,  and  not  the 
hollow  and  otherwise  defective  cues.  As  the 
seeds  are  very  small  they  should  1  e  rubbed  out  of 
the  ripe  fruits  on  a  clean  fine  cloth.  When  dry 
sow  them  at  once  in  shallow  pans  filled  with 
loam  one-third  and  leaf-mould  two-thirds,  with 
a  good  proportion  of  silver-sand,  and  place  the 
pans  on  a  mild  bottom-heat  until  germination 
has  taken  place,  when  the  pans  should  be  stocd 
on  a  shelf  in  a  warm  pit,  and  the  seedlings, 
when  large  enough,  potted  singly  in  thumb- 
pots.  Mr.  Burbidge,  in  his  useful  work  The 
Propagation  and  Improvement  of  Cultivated  Plant.', 
asserts  with  truth  that  "there  is  yet  plenty 
of  new  ground  to  be  broken  up  in  this  genus. 
Many   of    the    Chilian    species    have    not    been 


hybridised,  and  the  newly- introduced  F.  pro- 
cumbens,  with  its  upright  or  erect  fioweis  and 
slender  drooping  habit,  fruits  freely  and  will 
probably  give  a  new  race  in  the  bands  of  the 
hybridiser.  We  have  erect-flowered  Gloxinias, 
and  let  us  hope  to  see  more  erect-flowered 
varieties  of  Fuchsias  with  large  blooms,  since 
much  of  the  beauty  of  the  Fuchsia  is  lost  at 
present  unless  its  drooping  flowers  are  seen  from 
below."  This  fact  is  as  true  to  day  as  in  1876 
when  it  was  written.  An  erect- flowered  Fuchsia 
named  erecta  superba  was  mentioned  in  Bevue 
Boriicole,  1868,  p.  -t07.  The  true  species  cross 
readily  with  the  hybrids,  and  may  te  used  to 
impart  fresh  life  and  vigour  to  the  latter.  Of 
the  results  of  crossing  modem  varieties  with  F. 
fulgeus,  see  Gardenera'  Chronicle,  1875,  p.  655. 
F.  M. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  ECONOMIC 
BIOLOGISTS. 

April  19,  20.— The  first  actual  Congress  was  held 
in  the  University  of  Biniiiugham  en  the  above  dater. 
The  Tresident,  Mr.  Feed.  V.  .Theobald  presided. 
We  are  obliged  to  confiiie  our  report  to  those  commu- 
nications which  are  of  horticultural  impoitance. 

Green-llij,  <lr. — The  first  paper  read  came  from 
the  President,  and  was  entitled  "  A  I'lea  for  the  Study 
of  British  Ajihides  in  connection  witlr  Cultivated 
Plants."  IMr.  Theoi:.\L[j  reminded  his  hearers  that  in 
19U4  plant  lice,  or  ajibidts,  were  more  in  evidence  than 
in  any  year  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Bare 
sjiecies  were  very  ]ifentifu],  and  commcir  species 
swarmed.  Many  could  not  he  identified  at  all,  and 
disappeared  from  the  trees  and  plants  they  infested  a3 
rapidly  as  they  apparently  made  their  ajipeaiance. 
Moreover,  in  19114  he  observed  several  aphiiUs  migrat- 
ing in  vast  swarms,  aphirles  that  in  previous  years  liad 
been  far  from  common  in  the  locality,  'ihe  enor- 
mous reproductive  powers  of  these  insects  at  certain 
times  was  well  known,  hut  we  know  nolliing 
of  the  causes  that  regulated  the  reproductive  pheno- 
mena— why  an  excessive  reproduction  took  place  now 
and  again,  accompanied  by  a  vast  active  migration,  or 
so-called  "blight."'  One  instance  showing  the  unsatis- 
factory state  of  our  knowledge  in  regaul  to  [ilant-lice 
and  cultivated  plants  might  be  taken  in  the  case  of  tl;c 
Apple  aphides.  The  majority  of  writings  by  economic 
entomologists  on  Ap])le  aphis  were  valueless,  because 
they  had  treated  two  or  three  totally  distinct  s]  ecies 
as  one.  In  1902  Saunderson  worked  at  tlie  j\pi>le 
aphides  in  Delaware,  and  found  that  there  were  tliree 
common  Apple  aphides— viz.,  Aphis  pomi,  Aphis  soibi, 
and  the  commonest  Aphis,  a  hitherto  uudescrihed 
species,  which  Saunderson  named  Aphis  Fitchii.  With 
the  object  of  seeing  if  this  new  species  was  our  common 
spring  and  autumn  ajdiis,  he  (Mr.  Theobald)  made 
collections  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
found  Saundorson's  species  to  be  by  far  the 
commonest.  This  was  very  important,  because 
the  Aphis  Fitchii  was  a  well  -  known  migrant. 
It  fed  on  the  Apple  in  spring  and  early  summer, 
and  was  the  cause  of  elamaged  buds,  withered  blossom, 
and  deformed  fruits,  Ijut  only  caused  slight  leaf 
curling.  It  left  the  Apples  in  early  summer,  and  did 
not  return  until  the  autumn,  when  a  sexual  brood  was 
jiroduced.  He  was  inclined  to  believe  that  tlie 
Aphis  Fitchii  migrated  to  corn  and  grasses.  But 
Aphis  pomi  was  iieinianent  on  the  Ajiple,  and 
was  a  great  leaf  curlei-,  producing  a  terribly  crumpled- 
looking  leaf  if  allowed  to  work  on  unmolested.  Aphis 
Fitchii  hatched  much  earlier  than  Aphis  jiomi,  and 
commenced  to  attack  the  Apples  long  before  tlie  blossom 
was  open.  Spraying  was  of  use  in  spring  for  destroying 
this  species  ;  it  is  not  useful,  however',  against  Aphis 
pomi.  It  was  therefore  very  important  to  know  what 
Apfjle  aphis  they  had  to  contend  with.  It  was  because 
they  had  not  known  what  they  bad  been  giving  advice 
upon  that  they  got  such  varied  results  in  sjiraying. 
Leaf-curling  aphides  were  the  most  difficult  to  cope 
with,  because  the  curl  protected  the  plant-lice  from 
any  spray  they  chose  to  use.  In  fact,  with  such 
species  as  the  Plum  aphis  and  the  Currant  aphis 
it  was  only  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to  spray- 
when  the  leases  were  once  deformed.  A  knowledge  of 
the  life-history  of  an  animal  pest  was  most  important, 
for  it  would  sliow  us  where  one  could  attack  it  with 
some  hnpe  uf  success.  A  great  deal  was  known  about 
the  vagaries  of  the  Hop  aphis  that  might  he  turned  (o 
advantage  by  the  Hop  grower.  The  Hop  aphis  came 
from  certain  Plums  in  spring,  and  many  migrated  back 
to  them  in  autumn  to  deposit  their  ova  on  the  Plums. 
Moreover,  this  ovation  went  on  throughout  the  year  on 
the  Sloes  and  Damsons,  so  that  there  were  successive 
winged generationsflyiugto  the  Hops.  Thus,  to  save  the 
Hops,  the  farmer  must  wash  his  Damsons  early  in  the 
year,  and  use  drastic  measures  in  destroying  the 
hedgerows  of  Sloe.  To  jrrevent  the  rapid  reproduction 
of  the  aphides,  farmers  should  avoid  using  nitrogenous 
maiuires  in  large  quantities,  and  should  use  a  strong 
dressing  for  spraying  the  egg-lajing  generation  before 
they  had  time  to  lay  their  eggs. 


Dr.  M.\eD0CGALL  dealt  with  some  Cecidomyii! 
enemies  of  the  genus  Salix. 

Jl/t(cs.— Mr.  WaltebE.  CollIiNGE  (Birmingham  Uni- 
versity) submitted  "  A  Note  on  some  Species  of  Mites  of 
the  genus  Eriophyes."  He  stated  that  he  had  found  on 
Black  Cunant-buds  mites  that  were  larger  than  the 
Black  Currant  mite,  and  had  reason  to  believe  that 
they  had  migrated  from  the  neighbouring  Hazels.  If 
this  proved  to  be  the  case,  hedgerows  of  Hazel  wouU3 
have  to  be  cut  down  to  prevent  them  fiom  becoming  a 
soirrce  of  infection.  He  was  now  experimenting  to  see 
whether  the  Hazelmite  would  migrate  to  the  Black 
Currant  and  continue  to  live  there. 

Economic  Eotani/  in  the  Colonies  formed  thc- 
subject  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Feeeman  (Super-in- 
tendent  of  the  Colonial  Economic  Collection  at  the 
Imperial  Institute,  London).  The  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
ilcns  atKew,  in  co-operation  with  the  Colonial  Botanic 
departments,  be  said,  distributed  economic  plantss 
throughout  the  Empire,  and  important  colonial  indus- 
tries were  directly  traceable  to  this  work.  The  Impe- 
rial Instilute  maintained  colonial  economic  collections; 
illustrating  the  products  and  resoirrces  of  the  colonies, 
and  carried  on  investigations — scientific,  technical,  and 
commercial  —to  further  the  economic  utilisation  of 
crlonial  products. 

Thursday,  April  20. 

The  Forositij  of  Woot?.— Mr.  Herbert  Stone  read  a. 
short  paper  on  this  subject.  It  had  been  taken  too 
much  for  granted,  he  said,  that  the  mature  vessels  of 
dicotyledonous  wood  wert!  very  linrited  in  length. 
and  that  they  remained  interrupted  by  septa, 
at  frequent  iirtervals,  as  at  the  time  when  they 
were  newly  formed  frcm  the  cambium.  If  so,  of  course 
thev  couhi  rot  he  looked  upon  as  ventilating  media. 
But  if,  as  he  liliev.d,  they  were  continuous  tubes 
running  the  whole  length  of  each  annual  cone  of  wood, 
then  it  was  clear  that  important  movements  of  wateiv 
vapour  ar.d  air  might  take  place  in  them.  If  thia 
assumption  were  granted,  then  every  decrease  in  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  would  permit  water  to- 
escape  from  the  vessels,  and  with  every  increase  of 
pressure  air  would  enter  them  to  become  saturated  anil 
to  pass  out  again  when  the  mercury  rose.  The  whole 
of  the  argument  depended  on  whether  the  vessels- 
were  continuous  or  not.  To  this  end  he  had  made  a 
number  of  experiments  by  which  he  had  ascertairred  that, 
air  could  bo  blown  freely  through  the  wood  of  some- 
dicotvledonous  trees  in  the  ilirection  of  their  vertical 
axis.'  He  bad  employed  Ash,  Birch  American  Birch, 
aird  Oak.  In  apply  iri'g  the  results  of  his  experiment& 
to  practice  he  believed  that  high  temperature  was  less- 
adapted  to  the  drying  of  wooil  than  frequent  altera- 
tions of  atmospheric  pressure.  Heat,  when  it  had 
l>enetrated  into  the  wood,  would  cause  expansion  of 
the  water  vapour  within,  which  would  then  pass- 
outwards.  But  it  must  act  on  the  outer  layers  first,, 
and  it  was  uneven  and  violent  in  its  action,  causing 
twisting  and  shakes.  Tlie  employment  of  fans  to- 
keep  the  air  moving  was  good,  but  they  were  local  anil 
superficial  in  action.  'limber  suffered  from  keen 
draughts  as  badly  as  from  heat.  If  mechanical  meansa 
were  necessarv  the  most  rational  were  such  as  kept  the- 
timber  cool  and  the  air  dry,  and  provided  frequent 
fluctuations  in  the  pressure  of  the  air. 

Sprinrjtaih  as  Iiijuriniis  Insects. — Professor  Car- 
penter read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  Every  student 
of  insects,  he  said,  was  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
the  group  known  as  springtails.  They  were  small  wing- 
less insects,  which  he  bebeved  to  be  primitively  wingless. 
They  had  hitherto  attracted  little  attention  from  the- 
economic  biologist,  because  they  had  never  been  re- 
garded as  injurious  to  cultivated  plants — at  least  not 
to  anv  extent.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
he  had  noticed  several  cases  in  which  the  springtair. 
had  been  the  primary  cause  of  injury  to  cultivated 
plants.  They  occurred  in  largo  numbers  in  damp  earth, 
and  tbe  plants  which  had  come  under  his  iroticc- 
as  having  been  injured  were  Beans  and  Bean  seedlings, 
the  roots  of  Cauliflower  and  Cabbage,  various  kinds  of 
bulbs,  and  also  fallen  fruit.  The  insect  was  but  a 
miUimetre  or  a  millimetre  and  a  half  in  length,  but  when 
aisociated  in  large  numbers  they  did  a  considerable 
amount  of  damage.  As  to  the  method  of  destroying; 
them.  Professor  Carpenter  pointed  out  that  they  had. 
no  system  of  air  tubes,  but  breathed  through  the  whole 
surface  of  the  skin.  They  were  therefore  very 
intolerant  of  dry  conditions.  An  application  of  lime- 
was  usually  recommended  for  getting  rid  of  the 
creatures,  and  it  succeeded  as  a  rule.  In  tbe  course  of 
a  short  discussion  the  Chairman  remarked  that  tht- 
springtail  was  found  to  be  extremely  injurious  in 
glasshouses,  and  was  especially  damaging  to  young 
Orchids. 

Tire  next  Conference  will  be  held  at  Liverpool  or* 
December  2y  and  29,  190."». 


ENQUIRY. 

Anthukium  Pkoscherskyanum  ! — Will  some 
reader  oblige  by  furnishing  information  as  to  the 
work  in  which  the  above-named  plant  is  described? 
Derlin. 
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Robert  Featherstones.  —  Full  of  jears 
and  honours,  this  gentleman  passed  away  on 
the  5th  inst-,  in  his  74th  year.  He  bad  been 
.-ailing  some  two  or  three  years,  suffering  from 
■heart  affection,  but  only  gave  up  work  a  few  days 
before  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
industry,  courage,  and  perseverance,  and  a  man 
moreover  fully  determined  in  all  he  did  to  at 
least  deserve  success. 

Starting  as  a  private  gardener  in  his  native 
■county,  York,  he  found  himself  as  a  comparatively 
jyoung  man,  some  thirty  years  ago,  thrown  out  of  a 
situation,  like  many  more,  through  no  fault  of  his 


with  every  manifestation  of  regret  and  regard  b.y 
the  side  of  those  of  his  wife  in  Kirkstall  churchyard 
on  the  8th  inst.  Correspondent. 

Charles  Moore,— It  is  with  great  regret 
that  we  have  to  record  the  death  recently  of  this 
veteran  botanist,  in  tlie  eighty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  late  Dr.  David 
Moore,  of  Glasuevin,  and  commenced  his  pro- 
fessional career  in  Dublin,  under  Dr.  Townsend 
Mackay  in  the  College  Botanical  Gardens,  about 
the  year  1832.  Subsequently  he  joined  his 
brother,  who  had  been  appointed  botanist  to  the 
Irish  Geological  Survey  Department.  On  a 
vacancy  taking  place   in  the   Botanical  Garden 


THE   LATE   CHARLES    MOORE, 
Formerly  Director  oE  tlie  Bctauie  Gardens,  Sydney. 


own.  He  decided  that  a  fair  prospect  for  success 
•opened.out  to  him  at  that  time  as  a  florist  and 
floi-al  decorator  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds. 
Securing  a  piece  of  land  about  4  or  5  acres  in 
extent,  which  at  that  time  was  of  little  value, 
onl^the  Kirkstall  road,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
out  of  Leeds,  he  was  not  long  in  erecting 
a  cottage  and  four  glasshouses.  I  have  often 
heard  him  say  what  a  hard  struggle  he  had 
to  keep  his  head  above  water  for  the  first  few 
years.  But  coiirage,  and  well-sustained  perse- 
verance rarely  fails  in  bringing  success,  and  so 
with  liim.  The  whole  of  the  hand  lias  been 
covered  with  glass  for  many  years,  and  the 
business  is  now  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
kind  in  the  north  Midlands. 

Few  men  were  better  known  or  more  respected 
iu  Leeds  than  the  proprietor  of  St.  Anne's 
Nursery,  Kirkstall.    His  remains  were  laid  to  rest 


at  Sydney  he  was  examined  by  the  late  Dr' 
Lindley,  and,  having  passed  with  honours,  was, 
on  his  recommendation,  appointed  Director  of  the 
Sydney  Botanic  Gardens,  and  later  on  of  the 
Government  Domain  and  Plantations.  Moore  was, 
we  believe,  the  last  of  the  civil  servants  of  New 
South  Wales  appointed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  he  was  one  of  the  first  officials  to  be 
retired  under  the  new  regulations  as  to  age. 
Amongst  other  good  work  at  Sydney,  he  laid  out 
the  beautiful  Victoria  Park.  The  Botanical 
Gardens  at  Sydney  in  Moore's  hands  soon 
became  noted  as  being  amongst  the  richest 
and  most  beautiful  iu  the  world.  Moore 
was  not  only  a  slrenuous  worker  of  more 
than  ordinary  education  and  ability,  but  he 
travelled  widely  in  .\ustralia,  and  more  especially 
amongst  the  adjacent  islands,  whereon  he  dis- 
covered and  whence  he  introduced  many  new  and 


rare  plants,  such  as  Palms,  Cycads,  and  Perns- 
He  also  wrote  (date  1893)  works  on  the  flora  of 
New  South  Wales ;  and  more  than  this,  the  credit  of 
having  introduced  the  Kentia  Palms,  or  Howeas, 
from  Lord  Howe's  Island  to  British  gardens,  was 
due  to  Moore.  There  are  four  species  growing 
on  this  island — viz.,  at  the  highest  elevation, 
about  3,000  feet,  in  misty  air  and  boggy  soil,  is 
Howea  Moorei ;  at  about  l,50iJ  feet  H.  canter- 
buryana  is  found ;  while  the  two  most  useful 
decorative  kinds,  H.  Fosteriana  and  H.  Belmore- 
ana,  grow  mixed  together  near  the  sea-level.  H. 
Fosteriana  is  locally  known  as  the  Thatch  Palm, 
H.  Belmoreana  as  the  Curly  Palm,  and  their 
seeds  are  very  similar  in  appearance ;  but  the 
first-named  has  four  to  eight  branches  to  its 
inflorescence,  while  the  latter  has  a  much  longer 
simple  spadix.  Other  Palms  of  Australasia  are 
the  Areca  sapida  of  New  Zealand,  A.  Baueri  of 
Norfolk  Island,  while  in  Australia  itself  are  four 
■distinct  species :  1,  Seaforthia  elegans  and  its 
distinct  form  S.  e.  Cunningham!;  2,  Corypha 
australis  (Cabbage  Palm) ;  3,  Calamus  australis  ; 
and  4,  the  Queen's  Palm,  Ptychosperma 
Alexandrae. 

Moore  now  and  then  paid  visits  to  England 
and  Ireland,  and  he  accompanied  Dr.  David 
Moore  to  the  Florence  Exhibition  of  1874,  or 
about  thirty  years  ago.  His  last  visit  was  in 
189G,  when  I  met  him  in  the  College  Gardens  at 
Dublin,  and  had  the  above  summai'y  of  the 
Palms  of  Australasia  from  his  own  lips,  together 
with  interesting  reminiscences  of  British  hor- 
ticulture in  the  days  of  Sir  Wm.  Hooker, 
lindley,  Paxton,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  the  Balfours, 
and  UcNabs  of  Edinburgh,  and  many  others  of 
that  good  old  school. 

Tall  in  stature,  with  a  commanding  but  genial 
manner,  Charles  Moore  was  a  man  to  admire 
and  remember.  In  fact  his  conversation  on 
matters  botanical  and  horticultural  was  so  full 
and  interesting  that  one  could  not  but  regret 
that  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  active  life  he 
j)ublished  comparatively  little. 

The  following  are  a  few  only  of  the  rare  and 
toeautiful  plants  with  which  his  name  is  con- 
nected : — Todea  Moorei,  Fagus  Moorei,  Alsophila 
Moorei,  Macrozamia  Moorei,  Kentia  Moorei,  Eubus 
Moorei,  Villarezia  Moorei,  &c. 

Loved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  his 
memory  will  long  remain  green  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  botany  of  Australia.   F.  IV.  B. 

Thomas  Smith.— We  learn  with  deep  regret 
of  the  death,  on  Sunday  evening  last,  at  Sibsey, 
near  Boston,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  of  the  firm  of 
Smith  Brothers,  nurserymen  and  seedsmen,  of 
Uitenhage  and  Port  Elizabeth,  South  Africa,  in 
his  forty- seventh  year.  In  business  circles  great 
sympathy  is  felt  for  Mr.  Smith's  brothers  and 
sisters  in  this  country  and  in  Cape  Colony,  as  only 
so  late  as  March  2lj  last  another  member  of  the 
firm,  his  brother  Kichard,  died  at  Aliwal  North, 
where  he  was  staying  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mineral  baths.  Both  of  the  deceased  brothers 
were  natives  of  Skirbeck,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  went 
out  in  the  early  seventies  to  Port  Elizabeth,  where 
in  Nelson  Square  they  started  a  nursery  business. 
This  was  attended  with  so  much  prosperity  that 
they  soon  had  to  seek  a  wider  sphere  for  their 
energies,  which  they  found  at  Uitenhage,  where 
they  were  joined  by  their  youngest  brother, 
Walter.  British  all  through,  kindly  natured, 
energetic  and  enterprising,  they  created  perhaps 
the  lai-gest  business  of  its  kind  in  Sjuth  Africa, 
and  gained  a  woildwide  reputation  as  importers 
and  exporters  of  British  and  Cape  seeds,  bulbs 
and  plants. 

PU3UCATI0NS  RECEIVED. -/I c'c"""™;  Oaxlit  of 
.\eu-  ,s\,ui;/  ii-nJf.'-,  MiiiTli.  Cniilents:  Barleys  at  Biithursc 
Experiiiienlal-  Farm  ;  Hunt  I'revoolivcs  and  tlicir 
Eilects  upoD  llic  Geriuinatiou  of  ilie  (iraip,  R.  Peacock  ; 
Notes  oil  Foicst  Consei-vation  :  Wecils  of  New  South 
Wales;  E.\  peri  men  ti  vvilh  I'otalos  &t:.—i:Ut/bridatioil 
des  Plaiiits,  par  Uophiicl  cle  Notcr. 
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May  10. — The  capacities  of  the  new  Hall  in  Vincent 
Square,  AVest minster,  were  tried  to  the  uttermost  on 
the  occasion  of  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  on 
Tuesday  last.  AH  the  space  available  for  exhibits  was 
well  filled,  and  the  brightness  so  characteristic  of 
Kpring-flowering  plants  was  observable  in  every  part  of 
the  building. 

The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  two  Botanical 
Ceitificates,  two  First  -  class  Certificates,  and  six 
Awards  of  Merit  to  noveltie?,  and  there  were  several 
unusually  good  groups  of  Orchids  exhibited. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  one  First- 
class  Certificate  and  nine  Awards  of  Merit  to 
novelties,  among  which  several  were  new  plants  of 
much  value  introduced  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  & 
Sons  from  China,  A  large  number  of  Medals  was 
awarded  in  respect  to  groups. 

The  Fbi'it  and  Vegetable  Committee  recom- 
mended an  Award  of  Merit  for  Rhubarb  "Hobdav's 
Giant,"  and  there  were  several  other  exhibits  of  fruit 
and  vegetables. 

The  Narcissus  and  TuLir  Committee  was  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  the  consideration  of  varieties  of 
Tulips,  of  which  there  were  numerous  exhibits. 

In  the  afternoon  a  considerable  number  of  new 
Fellows  were  elected,  and  papers  on  "Japanese  Gar- 
dening" were  read  by  Mr.  N.  H».\a&lii  and  Mr.  K.  J. 
Farrer. 

Ploral  Committee. 

Present :  AY.  Marshall,  Esq.  (Cliairman) ;  and  Messrs. 
R.  Dean,  Jno.  Green,  Geo.  Nicholson,  J.  W.  Harr, 
Geo.  Paul,  W.  J.  James,  E.  H.  Jenldns,  W.  P.  Thom- 
son, Chas.  E.  Shea,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  Chas.  Dixon,  Chas. 
Jefferies,  AY.  Bain,  H.  J.  Jones,  C.  E.  Fielder,  R. 
Hooper  Pearson.  J.  F,  McLeotI,  Geo.  Gordon,  Chas.  T. 
Druery,  W.  Howe,  and  R.  C.  Notcult. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Je  nkins,  a  vote  of  congra- 
tulation to  Mr.  R.  Dean  was  passed  on  his  attendance 
again  after  a  long  absence  caused  by  illness. 

Messrs.  AV.  Bull  k  Soxs,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
exhibited  a  new  Dracaena  with  leaves  about  U  foot 
long  and  (»  inches  wide,  mottled  with  green  and 
yellow.  The  plant  is  described  as  coming  from 
Borneo,  and  will  probably  make  a  first-class  foliage 
plant  for  cultivation  in  the  stove.  The  Committee 
requested  that  the  plant  be  exhibited  again  when  it 
has  made  further  growth.  Messrs.  AVm.  Bull  k  Sons 
also  presented  a  number  of  ornamental  foliage,  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  Caladiums,  Codiiuums  (Crotons), 
Talisia  princeps.  Browneas,  Cupania,  &c.  Blandfordia 
aurea  and  E.  nobilis  were  shown  in  flower. 

Messrs.  E.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  among  other 
interesting  specimens,  showed  flowering  sprays  of 
Sophora  tetraptera  [see  fig.  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
June  8,  187H,  p.  721)],  and  very  large  flowers  of  a  bril- 
liant crimson-coloured  Poppy  having  no  black  markings, 
under  the  name  of  Papaver  "Devonia"  ;  also  a  plant 
of  Campanula  under  the  name  of  C.  phyctidocalyx. 
The  inflorescence  was  nearly  2  feet  high,  and  the 
flowers  of  deep  blue  colour,  resembling  those  of  C. 
persicifolia,  but  the  leaves  were  quite  different,  being 
only  1  ^  inch  long. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  Burford  (gr.,  Mr. 
Bain),  exhibited  a  form  of  Rehmannia  angulata  with 
leaves  slightly  different  from  those  of  the  type,  and  with 
arger,  more  maculated  liowers.  Also  a  small  plant  in 
pot  of  riiiladelphus  Lemoinei  "Rosace,"  a  variety  in 
which  the  flower-buds  before  expanding  have  an 
appearance  exactly  similar  tothatof  Kof^cbuds.  Deufzia 
myriantha  Lemoinei  was  shown  from  the  same  garden. 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  alpine  Auriculas,  also  a  fine 
group  of  varieties  of  Piimula  Sicboldi,  the  plants  being 
arranged  in  about  one  dozen  baskets  (Bronze  Flora 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  k  Co.,  Braiswick  Nurseries, 
Colchester,  exhibited  a  collection  of  cut  Roses, 
showing  the  variety  Marechal  Niel  very  prominently, 
also  Mrs.  "VV,  J.  Grant,  }V.  A.  Richardson,  Lady 
Roberts,  and  many  other  varieties. 

Messrs.  Jas.  VEiTCH  k  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's  Road. 
Chelsea,  brought  many  new  and  interesting  plants. 
Meconopsis  integrifolia  was  again  a  source  of  much 
attraction.  Near  by  was  iL  punicea,  whose  flower  was 
not  inajltly  likened  to  that  of  aSarracenia  (see  Awards). 


Both  these  have  been  recently  figured  in  the  Gardeners^ 
Chronirlc.  Clematis  montana  var.  lubens  is  another 
notable  acquisition.  This  plant  and  two  new  Primulas, 
P.  Vcitchii  and  P.  japonica  var.  pulvervilenta.  also 
received  awards.  Hydrangeas  with  blue  flowers  con- 
trasted greatly  with  others  of  rose  colour  ;  the  blue  in 
some  plants  was  very  pronounced.  Senecios,  Cine- 
rarias, and  dwarf,  well-flowered  p'ants  in  pots  of 
Cerasus  pseudo-Cerasus  "James  H.  A^itch "  also 
found  a  place  in  this  exhibit  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

"SV.  JL  Caszalet,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr,  Cubberley),  Fair- 
lawn,  Shipbourne,  Tonbridge,  set  up  a  magnificent 
batch  of  Schizanthus  Wisetonensis,  the  plants  being 
covered  with  flowers,  and  with  the  addition  of  a 
number  of  Ferns,  Palms,  and  similar  plants  constituted 
a  group  that  was  greatly  admired  (Silver  gilt  Flora 
Medal). 

Mr.  \Y.  A.  AVatts,  Bronwylfa,  St.  Asaph,  brought 
a  good  strain  of  Polyanthus  Primroses  (Bronze 
Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  DoBiiiE  k  Co.,  Rothesay,  again  showed  a 
collection  of  Pansies  and  Violas  of  similar  varieties  to 
those  shown  in  their  exhibits  at  the  last  two  meetings 
of  the  Society  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Me.^srs.  Paul  k  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
made  a  feature  of  Lobelia  nicotian.-efolia,  but  they  had 
also  sprays  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  Pyrus  Malus 
ill  several  named  kinds,  a  double  form  of  the  Bird 
Cherry.  Syringa  pubescens,  and  a  new  pink  Rhododen- 
dron named  H.  M.  Arderne. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  showed  a  group  of 
"Wallflowers.  The  colours  ranged  from  almost  white 
to  dark  blood- red.  The  varieties  were  arranged  in 
semi-circular  hands,  giving  the  group  a  novel  and  good 
appearance.  Some  of  the  best  varieties  were  Cloth  of 
Gold  (yellow).  Blood  Red,  and  a  magenta  form  labelled 
Purple  Queen  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Gilbert  k  Sons,  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lincoln- 
shire, presented  a  collection  of  Anemones,  almost  a 
replica  of  the  group  sliown  by  them  at  the  last  meeting 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  whole  table  was  occupied  by  a  display  of  Cinera- 
rias set  up  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn, 
London.  The  plants  were  nearly"  all  of  the  ordinary 
florist's  type,  but  a  raised  centre  was  composed  of 
plants  of  the  stellata  kind.  This  extensive  exhibit 
was  much  admired,  and  presented  a  wealth  of  colour, 
relieved  at  intervals  with  tmall  Palms  (Silver  Flora 
Medal), 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London, 
staged  a  grou[»  of  Caladiums,  interspersed  by  a  number 
of  Palms  and  Ferns. 

Mr.  H.  ]i.  JLw,  Dysons  Lane  Nurseiies,  Upper 
Edmonton,  had  a  collection  of  zonal  Pelargoniums. 
The  plants  were  flowering  freely,  and  were  shown  with 
a  groundwork  of  small  Ferns  interspersed  with  Palms. 
Lord  Aberdeen  (scarlet  |,  Mme.  Rcseleur  (rosy  pink), 
and  Gabriel  Monod  (magenta)  are  varieties  worthy  of 
mention. 

Messrs.  Trios.  Cripps  k  Son,  Tunbridge  "Wells 
Nurseries,  Kent,  showed  a  handsome  group  of  Japa- 
nese Maples,  also  Hydrangea  Hortens-ia,  and  smaller 
Maples  in  48  pots.  The  foliage  was  well  coloured,  and 
the  varieties  included  many  of  the  best  types  of  these 
handsome  foliage  plants. 

Messrs.  Felton  k  Sons,  floiists,  Hanover  vSquare, 
showed  a  number  of  decorative  plants,  "Malmaison" 
Carnations,  pot  Roses,  Spirreas  (Astilbe),  &c.  A  speci- 
men of  Metrosideros  tioribunda  exhibited  in  flower  was 
a  good  specimen  of  tliis  interesting  Australian  plant. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver,  Bucks,  showed  two  vases  cf 
Carnations,  one  containing  the  variety  Fair  Maid, 
with  flowers  of  a  soft  blush-pink  ;  also  a  white  variety 
named  Lady  Bountiful  (see  Awards). 

Messrs.  AV.  &  J.  Brown,  Stamford,  showed  plants 
and  cut  flowers  of  "  Cactus-floweiing  "  Pelargoniums. 
Dimori)hotheca  Eckluni,  Veibena  Miss  Willmott,  and 
pot  plants  of  the  climbing  polyantha  Rose  "IMi-'s 
Dorothy  Perkins." 

Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury,  put  u])  a  splendid 
stand  of  Roses,  having  a  backgroimd  of  dwarf  plants 
of  the  variety  Crimson  Eambler  that  were  literally 
crowded  with  flowers.  The  variety'  Liberty  was  superb, 
and  we  doubt  if  Mrs.  John  Laing  and  Caroline  Te&tout 
could  be  produced  in  better  condition  tlian  that  in 
which  they  were  exhibited.  The  exhibit  was  excellent 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Ben.  Cant  &  Sons,  Old  Rose  Gardens, 
Colchester,  also  showed  some  commendable  cut  Roses, 
backed  by  pots  plants  of  Blush  Rambler  and  similar 
varieties  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  "Wm.  Paul  k  Son,  "Waltham  Cross,  showed 
1    pots.      A   very   fine   new   hybrid    rambling 


Rose  named  "Waltham  Bride"  has  large  white  semi- 
double  flowers,  that  are  produced  in  lax  clusters, 
and  are  admirably  set  off  by  their  yellow  centre  of 
stamens.  A  magenta  form  of  Crimson  Rambler,  ami 
other  good  varieties  were  included. 

Messrs.  Cannell  &  SONS,  Swanley,  Kent,  brought 
half  a-dozcn  plants  of  Rose  "Dorothy  Perkins,"  that 
were  perfect  specimens,  and  almost  hidden  with 
their  bunches  of  flowers.  A  row  of  Myosotis  ''Star 
of  Love  "  was  placed  in  front  of  the  Roses.  In  addi- 
tion Messrs.  Cannell  contributed  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  zonal  and  show  Pelargoniums,  such  as  they 
have  displayed  at  the  last  few  meetings  of  the  Society, 
and  which  would  be  more  pleasing  if  green  foliage 
plants  were  more  freely  intermixed  with  the  over- 
brilliant  colours  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  E.  Potten,  Camden  Nursery,  Cranbrook, 
Kent,  showed  plants  of  Rose  "Philadelphia Rambler," 
a  variety  with  larger  and  deeper- coloured  flowers  than 
Crimson  Rambler,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  be* 
quite  so  free  flowering  as  the  latter.  Mr.  Potten  also- 
showed  a  good  form  of  TroUiua  europteus  (Bronze  Flora 
Medal). 

ftfessrs.  Hugh  Low  k  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  EnfiehL 
had  a  number  of  interesting  greenhouse  plants.  Cho- 
rizema  ilicifolium  was  presented  in  good  form  ;  there 
were  also  a  fine  specimen  of  Clerodendron  Balfouri,  a* 
batch  of  Schizanthus  Wisetonensis,  another  of  Dimor- 
photheca  Eckloni,  and  pans  of  Lobelia  "Low's* 
Triumph."  Vases  of  Carnations,  &c.,  completed  the- 
display  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Jlr.  Gill,  Tremough  Garrlcns,  Penryn,  Cornwall, 
brought  from  that  favoured  district  some  inflorescences 
of  Rhododendrons  from  the  open.  There  were  excel- 
lent "heads"  of  R.  Falconeri.  R.  campylocarpum — 
resembling  the  former,  but  ha\'ing  pale  yellow  flower& 
instead  of  buff'-cream  —  R.  glaucum,  R.  Aucklnndi, 
&c.  The  same  grower  displayed  a  branch  of  the- 
beautiful  Embothrium  coccineurii,  from  a  tree  growing 
in  tlie  grounds  at  Tremough,  and  a  spray  of  Clianthus* 
puniceus. 

A  box  of  flowers  of  Rhododendron  Falconeri  from  the- 
open  was  also  shown  by  E.  Heath,  Esq.,  Kitlands, 
Holmwood,  Surrey. 

Messrs.  John  "Watkrer  k  Sons,  Ltd.,  Bagsbot,. 
Surrey,  furnished  a  portion  of  the  concert  platforn> 
with  a  display  of  Ehododentlrons,  edged  by  a  row  of 
Ledum  palustre,  and  intermixed  with  Jajjancse  Maples- 
Pink  Pearl  was  prominent  in  the  centre  of  the  grouj^ 
having  a  batch  of  the  variety  Cynthia  on  either  side- 
There  were  also  William  Austin  (a  fine  dark  crimson) 
and  John  Henry  Agnew  (a  light-coloured  variety  with 
darker  upper  petal)  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

The  remaining  space  on  the  platform  was  occupieti 
by  a  group  of  dwarf  Japanese  trees  in  pots,  staged  by 
Messrs.  Barr  k  SONS,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Messrs,  J.  Cheal  k  Sons,  Crawley,  showed  a. 
number  of  sprays  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  relieve  (fc 
with  branches  of  ornamental  foliage.  JIagnolia 
Lennei  was  conspicuous,  Exorchorda  gramliBora  was- 
very  showy,  as  were  the  flowering  Cherries,  Ciabs,  &c. 
Messrs.  Cheal  also  showed  trays  containing  "alpines'"* 
and  a  basket  of  their  new  Pansy  "Rlaik  Mills'" 
(Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond, 
Surrey,  put  up  a  showy  group  of  flowering  plants — 
Clematis,  Azaleas,  Ixora  superba,  Olearia  stellulafa, 
Philadeli)hus,  &c.  The  display  presented  a  wealth  of 
colour,  and  was  nicely  finislied  by  an  edging  of  the 
small  variegated  Funkia  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  R.  k  G.  Cuthbeiit,  Highgate,  showed  a 
large  group  of  forced  shrubs  and  other  plants  arranged 
in  good  style  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  Jas.  Douclas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  con- 
tributed a  number  of  Auriculas,  two  of  which  are 
mentioned  under  Awards  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  collection  of  "  Alpines "  was  shown  by  the 
GuiLproRD  Hardy  Plant  Nueseuy  Co.,  Millmead*, 
Guildford.  Androsace  corono]iifolia  was  shown  well. 
"We  also  noticed  Daphne  Fioniana  and  Halierlea 
rhodopensis.  Saxifrages  were  a  feature  in  this  firm's, 
exhibit  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  "Winchmore  Hill,  London,  showed 
an  extensive  group  of  Alpine  plants.  A  batch  of  Phlox 
canadensis  Perry's  variety  was  prominent  ;  it  is  au 
advance  on  the  tjpe.  Iiises  were  shown  well.  Vt'c 
also  noticed  Eui)horbia  "Wulfeni  (see  Awards),  Convol- 
vulus Cneorum,  and  a  large  tank  of  the  fragrant  Cape 
pond  weed,  Aponogeton  distachyon  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cdtbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N., 
staged  an  extensive  group  of  alpine  jdantp,  displayed. 
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as  usual,  to  the  best  advantage.  Prominent  among 
the  group  were  a  number  of  hardy  terrestrial  Orchids, 
a  batch  of  Cypripedium  spectabile  being  a  feature. 
"We  also  noticed  C.  japonicum  in  flower.  Other 
interesting  plants  were  Eritrichium  uanum,  Daphne 
Gwenka,  and  Anemone  magellanica.  On  another 
table  Messrs.  Cutbush  displayed  Ericas  and  a  dwarf 
growing  polyantha  Rose  named  Mrs.  "W.  Cutbush 
{Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  Sr.  Pbicharp,  Christchurch,  Hant?,  exhibited 
hardy  plants— Phloxes,  Irises,  Aubrietias,  Alyssums, 
Primulas,  many  forms  of  Scilla  nutans,  and  S.  cam- 
panulata.  Interesting  were  Myosotidium  nobile,  that 
had  the  appearance  of  a  huge  Forget-me-Not,  and  our 
own  beautiful  bog-plant,  Menyanthes  trifoliata  (Silver 
Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  G.  Rkuthk,  Xeston,  Kent,  put  up  a  collection 
of  alpines  and  similar  plants,  among  which  were  not  a 
few  novelties,  especially  of  Irises  ;  we  noticed  the  new 
I.  vaga  and  I.  Hebe,  a  lot  of  I.  Susiana,  Tulips,  a  few 
Daffodils,  hardy  Orchitis,  Rhododendrons,  Primulas, 
&c.  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Son,  "Woking  Nursery, 
Surrey,  showed  alpine  and  border  plants.  "We  have 
space  only  to  mention  Cypripedium  pubescens,  Eanun- 
cuius  monspeliacus,  Iris  sofrana  var.  magnifica,  and 
Edrianthus  serpyllifolius.  A  large  collection  of 
.  TroUius  was  included  in  the  group. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere,  Knutsford,  showed  a 
small  collection  of  alpine  plant?. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  showed  a 
collection  of  alpine  harJy  plants.  There  were  good 
forms  of  Primula  Sieboldi,  Aubrietias,  Saxifrages, 
Trollius  napellifolius,  Iris  grandiflora.  Tulips,  kc. 
(Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Puluam  k  Son,  71,  Newman  Street,  Oxford 
Street,  London,  set  up  a  fine  piece  of  rockwork,  on 
which  they  arranged  a  number  of  well-flowered  alpine 
plants,  Ferns,  kc.  One  portion  of  the  structure  repre- 
senting a  cave  was  well  executed. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  AVare,  Ltd.,  "Ware's  Nursery, 
Feltham,  showed  a  number  of  their  new  "Tree'' 
Carnation  Leander,  a  vaiiety  having  salmon-pink- 
coloured  flowers,  and  from  the  number  of  buds  present 
of  very  free-flowering  habit.  They  also  displayed  a 
fine  collection  of  alpine  and  hardy  plants.  Chamcelirium 
Carolinianuni  was  flowering  in  a  pan,  also  "Wulfenia 
carinthiaca,  Aubrietias,  Irises,  Primula  japonica  in 
varieties,  and  Lobelia  laxiflorawere  &hown  well.  There 
were  also  flowers  of  tuberous  Begonias  in  single  and 
double  varieties  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  "West  Norwood,  London, 
showed  a  nice  display  of  Gloxinias.  The  specimens 
were  well  grown,  the  type  of  flower  being  commend- 
able in  size,  colour,  and  form.  Messrs.  Peed  also 
displayed  a  group  of  Japanese  Maples  and  Clematis 
montana  (Silver  Bankt-ian  Medal). 

Awards, 

Auricula  Vesta. — This  is  a  very  pretty  white-edged 
variety,  shown  by  Mr.  Jah.  Douglas  (Award  of  Merit). 

Auricula  Rijicman.— A  green-edged  variety  of  con- 
siderable refinement.  From  Mr.  James  Douglas 
(Award  of  ]\Ierit). 

Carnation  "'Lady  Bountiful.'"— A  tree  variety  with 
pure  white  fragrant  flowers  of  large  size  and  possessing 
non-splitting  calyces.  Like  most  of  the  American 
varieties  the  flowers  of  this  one  have  petals  with 
marginal  fimbriation.  Shown  by  Mr.  A.  F.  DuTTON 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Ckmatis  montana  ruhens. — A  variety  in  which  the 
flowers  are  pinkish  or  rose  in  colour.  Shown  bv 
Messrs.  Jas.  "Veitcii  &  Sons  (Award  of  Merit). 

Euphorbia  Wulfeni. — A  strong-growing  plant,  having 
linnear  oblong  leaves  and  very  large  inflorescences  of 
greenish-yellow  coloured  bracts.  A  suitable  plant  for 
cultivation  on  a  boldly-constructed  rockery.  Shown 
by  Mr.  A.  Perry  (Award  of  Merit). 

Meconopxiit  puriicca.  —This  species,  likeM.  integrifolia, 
which  received  a  First-class  Certificate  at  the  previous 
meeting,  is  an  excellent  hardy-flowering  plant  recentlv 
introduced  from  China.  "We  publislied  a  large  illustra- 
tion of  the  plant  in  our  issue  for  Oct.  22,  1004,  p.  2ii\>, 
I  when  it  was  fully  described.  The  plant  as  shown  on 
Tuesday  last  had  a  flower-spike  about  2U  inches  high, 
anditslarge,  rich,  red-coloured,  drooping  flowers,  whicli 
areproducedsolitary.arecertainly  very  handsome.  From 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitcii  k  Sons  (First-class  Certificate). 

Primula  japonica  var.  piilvcrulcnta.—A  variety  of 
P.  japonica  with  exceedingly  rich  purple-rosecoloured 
flowers,   and  liaving  tiie  inflorescence  covered  with  a 


whitish  powder.  From  Messrs.  Ja3.  Veitch  k  Sons 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Prii/iula  tanrfutica. — A  curious  species  with  brightly 
coloured,  blackish -purple  flowers  with  very  narrow 
petals,  to  which  we  shall  refer  again.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  JAS.  "Veitch  k  Sons  (Botanical  Certificate). 

Primula  Veitckii. — This  is  a  new  and  hitherto  un- 
l)ublished  species  introduced  from  Cliina.  It  has  some 
resemblance  to  P.  cortusoides,  but  is  very  distinct,  and  it 
will  make  a.first-class  garden  plant.  The  flower-spike 
is  about  14  inches  high,  and  some  of  them  bear  as 
many  as  twenty  flowers  of  rosypurpie  or  violet  colour. 
The  flowers  themselves  might  be  described  as  having 
an  appearance  similar  to  those  of  a  very  richly- coloured 
variety  of  P.  obconica.  We  liojie  to  publish  a  full 
description  of  the  plant  shortly.  From  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  k  Sons  (Award  of  Merit). 

Ptcris  rrctica  gcncrosa. — This  is  an  elegant  plant 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton.  It  reminds  one 
of  the  variety  Summersii  partly  skeletonised,  for 
instead  of  being  unusually  plumose,  in  the  variety 
generosa  the  fronds  have  little  beside  the  vascular 
tissue  developed.  To  this  characteristic  its  light 
appearance  and  elegance  are  due  (Award  of  Merit). 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Es(|.,  in  the  Chair  ;  and 
Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Secretary),  De  B.  Craw- 
shay,  "W.  A.  Bilney,  J.  Douglas,  J.  Colman,  F. 
Wellesley,  W.  H.  "White,  H.  T.  Pitt,  F.  Sandtr, 
H.  G.  Morris,  F.  W.  Ashton,  H.  A.  Tracy,  G.  F. 
Moore,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  H.  Uallantine,  T.  "W.  Bond, 
J.  AV.  Potter,  "W.  H.  Young,  W.  Boxall,  "W.  Bolton, 
\V.  Cobb,  H.  Little,  and  H.  J.  Veitch. 

Among  amateurs,  F.  Menteith  Ogilvie,  Esq  , 
The  Shrubbery,  Oxford  (gr.,  Mr.  Balmforth),  secured 
the  highest  award,  a  Silver  gilt  Medal,  for  a  very 
beautiful  and  well-arranged  group,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a  cluster  of  plants  of  finely  flowered  On- 
cidium  concolor.  Arranged  around  and  beside  were 
many  good  forms  of  Odontoglossura  crispum,  O.  x 
Adrianre,  and  other  Odontoglossums ;  and  arching 
over  from  the  back  fine  sprays  of  Cymbidium  Lowi- 
anum  and  its  variety  concolor ;  C.  x  eburneo-Lowi- 
anum,  Liflia  cinnabarina  with  five  spikes,  Odonto- 
glossum  triumphans,  kc.  At  the  extreme  end  was  a 
grand  specimen  of  Cypripedium  Rothschildianum, 
with  fourteen  flowers  ;  Cattleya  intermedia  alba,  with 
sixteen  pure  white  blooms  ;  a  fine  specimen  of  Cypri- 
pedium Lawrcnceanum  Hyeanum,  three  of  C  callosum 
Sandera?  and  C.  x  Maud:;e,  a  nice  example  of  the 
pretty  white  purple-spotted  C.  x  Mrs.  Herbert  Druce, 
good  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Miltonia  x  Bleuaua,  a  patch 
of  scarlet  Soplironitis,  &c. 

Baron  SirH.  ScHiuiDER,  The  Dell,  Egham  (gr.,  Mr. 
Ballantine).  was  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  fine 
group  containing  several  very  handsome  blotched  foims 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  the  best  being  O.  c.  Rex  (a 
very  finely-coloured  flower),  O.  c.  Lindeni,  and  O.  c. 
Princess  Beatrice.  These  had  already  had  awards,  and 
soalsohastlie  liandsomeO.  x  Harrjrano- crispum  Duchess 
of  York.  Specially  fine  were  Cattleya  Skinneri,  with 
nine  heads  of  bloom  ;  Odontoglossum  x  "Wattianum, 
O.  Oerstedi,  with  twenty-three  pretty  white  flowers  ; 
Brasso-Cattleya  x  Digb^'ano  -  Mossiae,  the  original 
plant ;  Cypripedium  Mastersianum,  C.  X  Maudiee, 
C.  Lawrcnceanum,  with  six  flowers,  and  a  strong  plant 
of  its  variety  Hyeanum  ;  the  singular  Bulbo])hyllum 
barbigerum  and  B.  Dearei ;  Masdevallia  cucullata, 
Renanthera  Imschootiann,  and  other  rare  kinds. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart..  Burford  (gi-.,  Mr. 
"W.  H.  White),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for 
an  interesting  group  of  fine  Orchids,  for  several  of  which 
see  Awards.  One  of  the  finest  in  the  group  was  Cat- 
tleya Mos&i.-e  Goossensiaua.  with  pearly-white  sepals 
and  petals  and  very  rich  viokt  purple  lip.  Others 
shown  were  the  singular  Epi-L;elia  x  radico-purpurata, 
Brasso-Cattleya  x  striata,  L;tlio-Cattleya  x  Fasci- 
nator splendens,  quite  a  bush  of  the  pretty  orange- 
coloured  Dendrobiiim  Jerdonianum,  and  the  slender 
white  D.  crumcnatum,  Masdevallia  x  Rushtoni,  M. 
X  Ferrieresensis,  M.  x  Doris,  and  other  hybrid  Masde- 
vallias,  and  the  pretty  Cattleya  intermedia  Aquini. 

H.  S.  GoonsoN,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr.,  Mr. 
(J.  E.  Day),  received  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an 
effective  group  in  which  were  a  good  selection  of  forms 
of  Odontoglossum  ciispum  and  other  Odontoglossums  ; 
a  fine  example  of  Dcndrohiuui  Leiisouae,  others  of  D. 
thyrsiHorum,  and  D.  Dcvouianuni  ;  a  fine  specimen  of 
Angr;>'cuni  sesquipedale,  good  Cattleva  Schioder.u,  and 
C.  Mendeli,  C.  intermedia  alba,  L)endrobium  atrovio- 


laceum,  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  Phaius  x  Norman, 
the  handsome  l\Iiltonia  x  Bleuana  radiata,  and  othrr 
showy  Orchids. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  k  Son,  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chel- 
tenham, secured  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  for  a  fine  and 
tastefully  arranged  group,  the  forms  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  being  prominent.  The  finest  was  O.  crispum 
giganteum,  a  noble  white  flower  tinted  on  the  sepalM 
with  rose  colour.  It  is  fine  in  shape  and  size,  and 
very  delicately  tinted.  Good  forms  of  O.  Pescatorei  (a 
pretty  white-ground),  O.  x  loochristyense  Empress 
Frederick,  and  some  other  hybrids  were  also  included, 
and  good  examples  of  Phalsenopsis  Rimestadtianji., 
scarlet  Masdevallias,  Lselio- Cattle j a  x  Hippolyta, 
L.-C.  x  highburyensis,  Diacrium  bicornutum  (with 
two  fine  spikes),  Oncidium  cornigerum,  Calanthe 
veratrifolia,  Odontoglossum  Uro  Skinneri,  &c.  The 
Cattleyas  included  good  C.  Mendeli  {one  with  a  very 
large  delicately- veined  rosy  magenta  labellum),  and 
the  white  C.  M.  Duchess  of  York  being  specially 
remarkable ;  good  C.  Schroderre,  C.  Skinneri,  C. 
Aclandi:e,  pretty  tufts  of  Tetramicra  bicolor,  &c. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
secured  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  excellent  group,  in 
the  centre  of  which  was  a  selection  of  the  reddish -orange- 
coloured  L.-elio-Cattleya  x  G.  S.  Ball,  and  beside  them 
several  L.-C.  x  Myra,  L.-C.  x  Mercia,  L.-C.  x  Hyeana, 
and  other  Lielio-Cattleyas.  The  Odontoglossums  were 
represented  by  good  forms  of  O.  crispum,  the  spotted 
ones  including  O.  c.  Luna  (clear  white  with  brownish 
spots).  Others  noted  were  several  pretty  unnamed 
hybrids  ;  a  good  form  of  < ).  x  excellens  (home -raised),  O. 
X  Brandtias,  O.  x  loochrisy tense  (of  fine  form,  yellow 
blotched  with  chocolate-brown),  the  orange  coloured 
Saccolabium  curvifolium,  Brasso-Cattleya  x  Digbyano- 
Mossioe,  and  a  strong  specimen  of  Cypripedium  X 
Edithie  (bellatulum  x  Chamberlainianum). 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  staged  a  group, 
including  Tnchopilia  suavis  and  its  white  variety^ 
Saccolabium  ampuUaceum,  a  very  fine  Dendrobium 
clavatum,  Cattleya  Lawrenceana,  C.  intermedia, 
C.  i.  alba  and  c^erulea,  Pholidota  ventricosa,  Chysis- 
bractescens,  various  Odonti-glossums,  &c.  (Silver 
Banksian  ]\IedaI). 

C-  J.  Lucas,  Esq. ,  "Warnham  Coiut  (gr. ,  Mr. 
Duncan),  staged  a  group  of  Odontoglossums  comprising 
two  very  fine  forms  of  O.  polyxanthum,  O.  x  Andei- 
sonianum  obstupefaciens,  O.  Hallii,  O.  x  Adrians:, 
O.  triumphans,  and  with  them  a  good  plant  of  Cattleya 
X  Apollo  (Aclandi;e  x  Mossi^^)  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

M.  Chas.  Vuylsteke,  Loochristy.  Ghent,  showed 
the  fine  Odontoglossum  x  Rolfe*  "Palma,"  and  severa 
other  hybrid  Odontoglossums. 

Francis  "Welleslev,  Esq.,  "Westfield,  AVoking  (gr., 
Mr.  Hopkins),  again  showed  the  handsome  yellow, 
pur|ilcs[iotted  Cypripedium  x  "Wellesleyanum,  which 
had  previously  secured  an  Award,  antl  also  C, 
Lawrenceauum  hackbridgense. 

G.  H.  Rolls,  Esq.,  Arcadia,  Bournemouth,  showed: 
a  fine  form  of  Cattleya  Mossi;e. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Scvencaks  (gi., 
Rlr.  Stables),  sliowed  Odontoglossum  crispum  Bonny- 
anum  Crawsiiayanum  ( !),  a  very  fine  flower  and  remark- 
able in  that  the  splendid  plant  had  been  grown  in'  a 
clear  glass  pot ;  also  O.  x  Andersonianum  "Raymond 
Crawshay,"  and  O.  Lindleyanum  aureum,  tlie  last 
named,  a  clear  yellow^  unblotched  variety,  siecuring  .a 
Botanical  Certificate. 

"W.  C.  "Walker,  Esq..  '\Vinchmore  Hill  (gr..  Mi. 
Bunney).  showed  Odontoglossum  x  Adrian;t'  "  Avice 
"W"alker."' 

Mr.  H.  AVh.vteley,  Kcnilworth  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Howes\ 
sent  three  good  spotted  Odontoglossums— viz.,  0. 
crispum  "Hubert  Whateley,"  O.  c.  "Eric  Whateley/' 
and  O.   X  Andersonianum  Whateley's  variety. 

Frau  Ii>A  Brandt,  Riesbach,  Zurich,  sent  a  fine 
flower  of  the  extraordinarily  large  Angnecum  iiifundi- 
bularo,  illustrated  in  the  (.lardaicrs  Chronicle  [sco 
SuppleiiKut,  August  20,  P.KM),  and  for  which  l^onl 
Roinsciiii.il  had  received  a  First-class  Certificate  nt 
the  first  meeting  in  the  new  Hall  (Vote  of  Thanks). 

Jkremiah  Colman,  Estp,  Gatton  Park  (gr.,  Mr.  "W, 
P.  Bound),  showed  a  remarkable  cross  betwtn-n  Diit- 
crium  bicornutum  and  Kpidendrum  radicma,  bearing  a 
terminal  head  of  reddish  scarlet  flowers.  The  habit  ih 
like  that  of  a  stout  dwarf  E.  radicans. 

Messrs.  Cowan  i:  Co.,  (.Jateacro.  Liverpool,  showed 
a  fine  specimen  of  V\  pripedium  aureum  virginale  with 
six  flowers. 
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Awards. 

FiRST-OLASs  Certificates. 
Odontoglossum  crisjmvi  ''Louis  L.  Sarider,"  from  J. 
Leejiann,  Esq.,  West  Jiank  House,  Heaton  IMersey 
(gr.,  Mr.  Edge),— One  of  the  finest  of  the  prized  blotcked 
forms  of  O.  crispum,  and  although  still  onlj  a  small 
plant  showing  qualities  of  the  liighest  order.  The  backs 
oi  the  segments  are  of  a  rich  rose-purple  colour.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  surface  are  covered  with  fine  purplish- 
.■crimson  blotches,  the  main  blotches  following  the 
;Outline  of  the  flower  up  to  the  clear  white  margin. 
Lip  white,  with  several  reddish  blotches.  A  remarkably 
"beautiful  variety. 

Cymhidium  rkodocheilum,  from  J.  Bradshaw,  Esq., 
Southgate  (gr.,  Mr.  Whitelegge).— This  is  a  fine  Mada- 
gascan  species  now  also  flowering  at  Kcw.  The  plant 
bore  a  strong  inflorescence  ;  sepals  green  ;  lip,  magenta- 
rose  with  dark  spots  at  the  base. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

BrassO'Cata^i/a  x  Mrs.  J.  Lcemann  (B.  Digbyana  x 
C.  Dowiana  aurea)  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 
—Flowers,  yellow,  slightly  tinged  with  green  and  pale 
rose-colour  ;  lip  fringed. 

BulhophyllvAYi  Reimvardiii,  from  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.— Similar  in  habit  to  B.  Ericsoni. 
Inflorescence  bearing  one  large  flower ;  sepals  and 
petals  green,  striped  and  spotted  dark-purple;  li]) 
hinged,  crimson-purple  on  the  upper  surface. 

Epi-Lfvlia  x  Sjilvm  (L.  cinnabarina  x  E.  Cooper- 
ianum),  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. — Agraoeful 
hybrid,  with  an  arching  inflorescence  of  a  dozen  pretty 
white  flowers  tinged  with  salmon-red. 

Lalio-Cattlcyd  x  O.  S.  BaU  "  magnijica"  (L.  ciiuia- 
barina  x  C.  Schruderje),  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.^ — A  very  handsome  variety,  with  uniformly- 
coloured  bright  orange  flowers. 

Odontoglossum  crkpitm  "  Titus,"''  from  J.  Leemann, 
Esq.,  Heaton  Mersey.— Flowers  white,  eff'ectively 
blotched  with  chocolate-purple  colour. 

Odontof/lossnm  crispum  aurcxnn  "West  Bank  House 
-variety,  from  J.  Lesmann,  Esq.— Flowers  clear  canary- 
yellow  colour. 

Botanical  Certificate. 

Dc7idrohiuni  crxivienatum,  from  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
RF,NCE. — Pseudo-bulbs  continued  into  slender  stems 
bearing  numerous  white  flowers  with  yellow  disc  to  the 
lip. 

Odontoylossum  Lindlcj/anum  aurcum,  from  De  B. 
Ckawspl\y,  Esq, —Flowers  wholly  yellow. 

Narci88us  and  Tulip  Committee, 

Present :  Mr.  H.  B.  May  (Chairman) ;  J.  R.  De  C. 
Boscawen,  J.  T.  Bennett-Foe,  ^V.  Poupart,  J.  D.  Pear- 
son, Uev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  E.  H.  l^owles,  G.  Reuthe, 
E.  Willmott,  Jas.  Walker,  R.  Sydenham,  S.  Eugene 
Bourne,  "Walter  T.  AVare,  R.  W.  AVallace,  A.  Kings- 
mill,  and  C.  H.  Curtis. 

Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co..  Colchester,  in  addition  to 
many  early  kinds,  exhibited  a  very  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  Darwin  Tulips.  We  noted  Inglescombe  Pink, 
Flame,  Mrs.  Jloon,  Orange  King,  Jaune  d'tEuf,  Ingles- 
combe Scarlet,  Clara  Butt,  King  Harold  (the  two 
last-named  secured  awards).  Rose  Queen,  Margaret, 
Negro,  &c.  Many  species  were  included  in  the  exhibit 
{Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

A  very  nice  collection  of  Tulips  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Veitcii  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  representative 
principally  of  the  May-flowering,  bedding,  and  Darwin 
kinds  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  (Jarden, 
contributed  some  very  imposing  flowers,  the  Cottage 
Tulips  and  the  Darwins  being  in  a  majority.  We 
noted  Empress  of  China  (bronzy -yellow),  Courante 
fulgens  (a  painted  flower),  the  rich  colour   of  Bouton 

■  d'Or,  with  Mrs.  Moon  (a  yellow  and  painted  Cottage 
kind).  The  Darwin  section  was  well  represented,  and 
comnanded    attention.      The    curiously    coloured    T. 

■  viridiflora  praecox  was  also  interesting  (Silver  Flora 
•  Medal). 

The  exhibit  from  Messrs.  Walter  Ware,  Ltd., 
Bath,  contained  many  fine  varieties  of  Tulips,  the  fully- 
formed  flowers  being  especially  good.  The  variety 
Clara  Butt  (see  Awards)  was  very  imposing.  Other 
good  varieties  were  Gertrude  (Cottage),  White  Queen, 
Inglescombe  Pink  and  Painted  Lady. 

Messrs.  HotiG  k  Robertson,  Dublin,  contributed 
Narcissi  as  well  as  Tuhps,  and  of  the  former  we  noted 


Slaggie  May  (still  very  good).   Glory  (a  fine  poeticus), 
White  Lady  (Leedsii)  and  Mrs.  Betteridge. 

Messrs.  DoiuuE  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  brought  a  varied 
collection  of  cut  Tulipg,  chiefly  of  the  bedding  sorts, 
and  in  which  double  and  single  varieties  were  almost 
equall}'  balanced. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath  &  Co.,  Wisbech,  contributed  a 
collection  of  Tulips,  chiefly  of  the  Darwin  section,  and 
including  Madame  Krelage,  La  Noire,  Pride  of 
Haarlem,  Europe,  Ant.  Roozen,  Maiden's  Blush,  and 
others  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Miss  WiLLMOTT,  Warley  Place,  Esses,  exhibited  a 
group  of  her  choicest  novelties  in  Daftodils.  None  of 
the  varieties  was  named  on  this  occasion.  The  collec- 
tion was  not  only  representative,  but  the  flowers  were 
in  excellent  condition. 

Awards. 

Tulip  Clara  Butt  {Darwin). ^A  variety  of  the 
highest  refinement  in  beauty  and  colouring.  The  pre- 
dominating colour  is  a  mixtni-e  of  rose-and  salmon,  and 
may  not  easily  be  described.  The  flower  attracts  one's 
attention  immediately  it  is  seen.  From  Messrs. 
Walter  T.  AVare,  Ltd.,  Bath;  and  Me&srs.  R.  AV. 
Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester  (First-class  Certificate). 

Tulip  Ariadne  [Dariinn). — ^A  very  handsomely  pro- 
portioned flower,  crimson  or  ruby-crimson  in  colour. 
From  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden  (Award  of 
Merit). 

Tu/ip  Claude  Guillot  (Darwin). — A  very  shapely 
flower,  and  coloured  crimson,  with  clearly  coloured 
base  having  internalh'  a  well-defined  white  border 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Tulip  Orange  Beauty  [Breeder). — A  fine  and  showy 
variety,  orange  or  orange-scarlet  in  colour,  painted 
with  gold.  A  fine  Tulip  for  massing  in  Ijeds.  The 
last  two  varieties  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Walter 
T.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Bath  (Award  of  Merit). 

Tulip  King  Harold  {Darnnn).~X  massive,  well- 
proportioned  flower,  supported  on  a  tall  stem,  the 
colour  being  a  glowing  shade  of  ruby-red  or  crimson. 
The  interior  of  the  base  is  dark-coloured.  A  noble 
self-coloured  Tulip  of  great  merit.  From  Messrs. 
R.  W.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester  (Award  of  Merit). 

Fruit  Committee* 

Slessrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  staged  a  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  in 
forty-seven  baskets.  Taken  collectively,  the  fruits 
were  very  meritorious,  especially  when  the  lateness  of 
the  season  is  considered.  The  finest  examples  were 
Smart's  Prince  Arthiu-,  AVinter  Peach  (an  exceptionally 
handsome  exhibit).  Northern  Greening,  Barnack 
Beauty,  Norfolk  Beeefing,  Norfolk  Bearer  (a  good- 
looking  variety),  and  Duke  of  Beaufort.  A  few  Pears 
were  included  in  the  display,  Directeur  Ali>hand  beicg 
I'romiuent  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  S.  Mhrtimer,  Farnham,  Surrey,  showed  six 
fruits  of  his  new  Cucumber,  Aristocrat.  Thev  were 
dark  in  colour  and  about  14  inches  in  length.  An 
Award  of  Merit  had  been  previously  granted. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Buntard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  showed 
fourteen  dishes  of  Apples  of  varieties  now  in  season. 
Although  the  late  period  for  English -grown  Apples  was 
apparent  in  the  specimens  shown,  they  were  iieverthe- 
less  instructive,  and  exemplified  what  kinds  are  avail- 
able for  use  now.  The  best  dishes  were  those  of  the 
varieties  Calville  Rouge,  AVinter  Peach,  Alfriston, 
Tibbett's  Pearniain  (good  examples).  Striped  Beefing, 
and  Annie  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  T.  Granhfield,  The  Gardens.  Hayes  Place, 
Hayes,  showed  six  good  fruits  of  Hero  of  Lockinge 
Melons  (Cultural  Commendation). 

Mr.  T.  Chamberlain,  gr.  to  S.  Heilrut,  Esq.,  Holy- 
port,  showed  twelve  heads  of  *' Sutton's  Golden  Ball" 
Lettuce.  They  looked  very  appetising,  and  were 
worthy  of  the  Cultural  Commendation  awarded  them. 

Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  had  a  row 
of  King  Edward  VII.  Peas  in  what  resembled  a  large 
window-box,  and  the  growths  were  trained  several  feet 
liigh.  The  numerous  pods  were  fully  developed, 
although  the  seeds  were  sown  as  recently  as  IMarch  4, 
190.'}.  Excellent  Cabbages  and  Broccoli  were  also 
shown  (Cultural  Commendation). 

Awards. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Rhubarh  Hobday^ s  Giant. — This  variety  is  well 
named,  the  petiole  being  almost  4  feet  in  length.  The 
exterior  has  a  beautiful  rose  colour,  but  the  leaves 
shown  gave  evidences  of  having  been  protected  from 


the  light,  and  were  thus  somewhat  "drawn."  One 
"stick"'  would  be  sufficient  for  an  ordinary  dish  of 
pastry-. 

The  Lectures. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  tlie  afternoon,  H.  J.  A'eitch, 
Esq.,  in  the  Chair,  about  seventy  new  FeUows  were 
proposed  and  elected. 

The  lecture-room  was  crowded,  the  speakers  were  clear 
and  interesting,  and  the  lantern  illustrations  excellent. 
Two  papers  on  "Japanese   Horticulture"   were  read. 
The  fij-st  of  these,  read  by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  was 
from  a  Japanese  point  of  view,  and  had  been  written  by 
Mr.  N.  Hayashi,  and  was  illustrated  by  some   fine 
photographs  and   pictures.     The  lecturer  pointed  out 
that    although    his    nation    was    one    of    the    oldest 
now   in    existence,    25b)>    years   having    passed    since 
the  first  Emperor's   ascent    to   the   throne,    the    fact 
of      her      complete     isolation     from     the     AVestern 
AVorld   had   prevented   her   people   from  profiting  by 
the   advance   in   AVestern  civilisation,    and  thus  they 
had  been  compelled  to  look  to  China  as  their  teacher 
and  to  Chinese  civilisation  as  their  model,  until  the 
reformation  and  subsequent  opening  of  the  country  to 
AVestern  influences  and  civilisation  some   fift}'  vears 
ago.     Horticulture  also  had  been  developed  on  Chinese   ' 
principles  and  was  bound  by  Chinese  conventional  rules,    , 
but  as  horticultural  progress  depended  largely  on  the   | 
tranquillity  of  the   country   it  was  not  until  Shogun  , 
Tokugawa,  the  great  feudal  ruler,  had  brought  about  | 
peace  by  the  formation  of  a  powerful  government  in 
.■v.D.  1595,  that  the  art  made  any  marked  development.   ; 
For  the  next  200  years  soldiers  and  commoners  alike 
paid  very   great  attention   to  horticulture,   and  even 
at   the   present  time    the   Tokigawa   dynasty   is  still  ^ 
regarded  as  the  golden  age  of  Japanese  horticultiU3P.   , 
Then,      too,      the      revolution,      or      more     strictly  | 
speaking,    the  reformation  of  forty  years  ago  aimed  I 
at  effecting    a   complete   change  in   the  things  which  ' 
had  appeared  to  the  leaders  thereof  to  be  impediments  ' 
in   securing    the   advantages   of  AVestern   civilisation.  | 
Thus  Ihe  beautiful  gardens  attached  to  the  town  houses  , 
of  feudal  lords  in  Yedo  (now  Tokyo),  the  then  capital  , 
of  the  defeated  Shogun,  were  remorselessly  destroyed ;  ' 
trees   and  shrubs  were  cut  down  and  converted  into  I 
fuel   for  the  popular  furnace,  and  ornamental  stones  ' 
were  dug  up  to  pave  the  streets.     Thus   horticulture  ' 
had  for  a  while  been  entirely  suppressed.    Immediately  . 
after  the  civil  war,  which  fortunately  was  soon  over,  | 
Japan  started  a  new  life,  and  the  whole  nation  devoted  j 
itself  to  making  the  country  "the  equal  in  civilisation  | 
and  in  powers  of  defence  and  offence  of  any  European  | 
nation  "  ;  and  education,  law-making,  and  many  other  \ 
matters   also    occupied    its    attention.     Consequently,  I 
though  the  cultivation  of  utilitarian  fiuits  and  vege-  I 
tables  has  been  more  or  less  encouraged  by  the  Govern-  . 
ment,  the  cultivation  of  garden  plants  and  flowers  had  | 
not  occupied  the  people's  attention   so  much  of  liUe  i 
years  as  fonnerly.     "Moreover  only  a  few  years  after  i 
the  last  Chino-Japanese  war  they  had  been  again  called  ' 
upon  to  tjght  for  their  national  existence,  as  well  as  ' 
for  securing  permanent  peace  in  the  Far  East  ;  but  he 
(Air.  Hayashi)  sincerely  hoped  that  the  conclusion  of 
this  terrible  war  would  bring  the  much-desired  peace  , 
in  the   East,    in   which    case    horticulture   would  not ) 
be  tlow  in  reaping  tlie  fruits  of  such  a  millennium."  i 
He  then   described   the   work  of  the  Japanese  agii- 1 
cultural,    horticultural,    and   special   flower   (such    as ' 
the    Chrysanthemum,  Rose,    and  Primula)    societies 
and  of  the  Fruit,   Dwarf  Trees,   and  other  societies*  I 
He  gave  a  short  account  of  the  vegetables  of  Japan,  ' 
The  fruits  of  Japan   were  generally  eaten   raw,  and  i 
never  appeared  on  the  table  with  meals.     Few  kinds  [ 
were  dried  and  crystallised  for  use,  and  jam-making! 
was  quite  a  recent  thing  learnt  from  abroad.  [ 

The  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum  was  also 
described.  This  flower  was  first  cultivated  in  Japan  in 
about  a.d.  300,  and  reached  its  zenith  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  lecturer  had  himself  investigated  ihet 
origin  of  the  Jajianesc  Chrysanthemum,  and  had  found' 
that  similar  kinds  to  the  present  varieties  of  flower 
could  be  obtained  by  various  processes  of  hybridisation,  i 
and  he  mentioned  what  he  believed  to  be  the  parent 
varieties,  and  described  the  principal  varieties  now 
cultivated.  The  methods  of  both  the  Japanese  ama- 
teur and  professional  Chrysanthemum  cultivators  were' 
also  described  in  the  paper.  I 


The  secoiid  paper  was  by  Mr.  Rkginalo  Farrkr,  on 
"Japanese  Horticulture,"  with    special    reference  to 
Japanese  soil  and  weather.     He  pointed  out  that  all 
apanese  plants  grew  with  more  or  less  bottom-heat,  an 
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that  their  soil  is  generally  of  rich,  warm  loam,  mixed  in 
different  degrees  with  minute  volcanic  deposits.  As  to 
climate,  they  endured  intense  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
at  least  in  Hon  do  and  Holikaido),  both  accompanied  hy 
almost  perpetual  rain,  October  and  December  being 
the  only  two  months  in  which  any  clear  spell  of  fine 
weather  could  be  confidently  expected.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances it  could  not  be  wondered  at  that  Japanese 
gardening  should  differ  so  much  from  English  garden- 
ing. But  in  fact  it  was  fair  to  say  that  the  Japanese  are 
not  so  much  lovers  of  flower  gardens  as  of  garden  archi- 
tecture in  stone  and  topiary  work.  As  to  wild  flowers, 
Japan  contained  many  species  which  might  be  well 
acchmatised  in  British  gardens,  and  would  be  very 
valuable  additions  to  our  alpine  and  herbaceous  gar- 
Jens.  Mr.  Farrer  then  proceeded  to  give  short  descrip- 
tive notes  of  numerous  Japanese  plants,  mostly  well 
known  in  this  country.  His  lecture  concluded  with 
an  exliibition  of  coloured  lantern-slides  from  photo- 
graphs taken  by  himself  in  Japan. 


HORTICULTUBAL  CLUB. 

Mat  9. — On  Tuesday  last,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
monthly  dinner  and  meeting,  there  was  an  unusually 
large  attendance  of  members  and  friends  to  hear  Blr. 
E.  H.  AVilson  read  a  paper  on  "Journeyings  in  China." 
Sir  Jno.  T.  D.  Llewellyn,  Bart.,  presided,  and  the 
visitors  included  Dr.  Henry,  Jlr.  W.  Watson  (Kew), 
Mr.  Gill,  of  the  Botanical  Station  at  Cawnpore, 
J.  Weathers,  W.  Hales,  and  others.  It  is  well 
known  to  readers  of  this  journal  that  Mr. 
Wilson  has  been  sent  to  China  on  two  oc- 
casions by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  to  collect 
new  and  rare  plants,  and  many  of  the  herbaceous 
species  he  has  introduced  to  this  country  have  been 
already  illustrated  in  our  pages.  In  the  issue  for 
February  25  last  may  be  found  a  summary  of  the  work 
llr.  Wilson  did  during  his  five  years'  experience  in 
China  and  Thiliet,  and  of  the  5,000  species  of  plants  he 
collected,  more  than  2,00<j  of  which  we  believe  he  has 
succeeded  in  introducing  into  this  country  bj'  means  of 
seeds  or  plants,  some  of  what  appear  at  present  to  be 
most  noteworthy  were  there  mentioned.  Even  in  this 
present  issue  further  evidence  of  the  value  of  BIr. 
Wilson'p  work  may  be  seen  in  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting,  when  several 
new  plants  from  China  received  awards  from 
the  Floral  Committee.  Mr.  Wilson's  paper  at  the 
Club  described  some  of  his  experiences  during  his 
travels  in  southern,  western,  and  central  China.  He 
iiad  much  to  say  upon  the  richness  of  the  Chinese 
Hora,  especially  in  the  district  around  Hupeh  and 
on  the  borders  of  Thibet.  He  also  said  that  many 
plants  bearing  the  specific  name  of  japouica,  as 
Anemone  japonica,  Kerria  japonica,  Senecio  ja- 
ponica,  Spinea  japonica,  &c.,  were  really  Chinese 
species,  and  though  some  of  them  were  common  to 
t)oth  countries,  others  were  cultivated  plants  in  Japan, 
and  indigenous  only  to  China.  Mr.  Wilson  acknowledged 
the  help  afforded  liim  by  Dr.  Henry  upon  liis  arrival  in 
China,  and  went  on  to  speak  of  the  physical  character 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  customs  of  the  Chinese  atd 
Thibetans.  The  pressure  upon  our  space  this  week, 
however,  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  more  fully  into 
the  subject,  but  Mr.  Wilson  will  probably  do  so  on  a 
future  occasion. 

Dr.  Henry,  who  is  always  interesting  when  speak- 
ing of  China,  having  spent  twenty  years  in 
that  country,  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  courage,  saga- 
city and  energy  which  Mr.  AVilson  had  displayed 
(luring  his  singularly  successful  career  as  a  plant  col- 
lector. Dr.  Henry  afforded  his  hearers  much  infor- 
mation upon  the  flora  of  China,  and  related  some 
interesting  details  concerning  a  botanical  tour  made  by 
Mr.  Wilson  and  himself. 

Mr.  AV.  Watson  spoke  of  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Wilson's  service  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  and  which  led  to  his  being  selected  to  proceed  to 
China.  Owing  to  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch 
k  Sons,  a  large  number  of  mounted  specimens  from 
Mr.  Wilson's  heriiarium  were  exhibited  before  those 
present,  and  in  addition  there  were  photographs  taken 
in  China  during  Mr.  Wilson's  travels.  The  meeting 
was  a  very  enjoyabU-  one,  and  Mr.  Wilson  was  invited 
to  give  another  paper  on  the  subject  to  be  illustrated 
with  lantern-views. 


I  UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT 

AND   PROVIDENT. 

Mat  8.— a  Committee  meeting   was   held   on  the 

above  date  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent 

Square,   AVcstminster,    Mr.    C.    H.    Curtis   presi.Iing. 

I    fhrc'e  new  nu.tiiliers  were  elected  and  one  nominated. 

The  deatli  certificate  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  H.  Robinson, 

of  Heversliam,  was  produced,  and  the  amount  standing 

'  to  his  credit  in  the  Society's  books  wns  directed  to  be 

paid  to  his  nominee.    Fourteen  members  were  reported 

t|  on  the  Sick  Fund;  the  amount  paid  out  for  sickness 

II  (luring  the  month  being  £11  Ss. 


M  A  R  X  E  T  S. 

COVENT    GARDEN,  May  10. 
Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices 


.  d.  8.  d 
AraliaSieboldi,  p. 

dozen      4  0-60 

Araucaria  cxcelsa, 

per  dozen         ...  18  0-30  0 
Aspidistras,  green, 

per  doz.        ...  21  0-26  0 

—  variegated, 

per  doz.       ...  so  0-43  0 
Azaleaindica.doz.  ;1li  0  tjO  0 

—  mollis,  p.  doz.  is  0-24  0 
Asparagus      plu- 

mosus  nanus, 

per  doz.        ...    9  0  12  0 

—  Sprengeri.doz.  8  0-12  0 

—  ten  uissimus 

per  doz.        ...    8  0-10  0 
Beddiu;,'     plants, 

Etoreboxes,eacli   10-16 
Begonia  Gloire  de 

Lorraine.doz.  13  0-18  0 
Boronia     elatior, 

per  dozen    ...  13  0-24  0 


8.d.  8.  d. 
Ficus  elastica,  p. 

doz 9  0  13  0 

—  repens.p.  doz.  5  0-80 
Fuchsias,  p.  doz.  8  0-l'»  o 
Genistas,  per  doz.  5  0-80 
Ueliotropes,    per 

dozen 5  C-  8  0 

Hydrangea,  Thos. 

Hogg,  p.  doz.    12  0-18  0 

—  Horiensia,  p. 

dozen 10  0-15  0 

Keolia    Belmore- 

ana.  per  doz...  12  0-18  0 

—  Fosteriana,  p. 

doz 12  0-21  n 

Loholiu.  per.  doz.  5  0-60 
Latania  borbonica. 

per  doz.       ...  12  0  18  0 
LiUum     Harrisii, 

per  dozen        ...  18  0-21  0 
Marguerites,  per 

dozen 6  0- 10  0 


lieterophylla.  18  0-24  0    Mignonette,    doz.    5  0-80 


Ctileeolariap.  yel- 
low, per  dozen . 

Calla    Eethiopica, 
per  doz. 

Clirysanthemuni 
coron  ar  i  u  ni, 
doul>le  yellow, 
per  dozen 

Cinerarias,  p.  doz. 


Paneies.perbox.. 
P  el  a  vgo  niums. 
per  doz..  Show . 

—  Ivy-loaved  ... 

—  zonal 

—  Scarlet  do.  ... 
Rliodanlhe,  doz. 
Rhododendrons, 

per  dozen 

per 


10-30 

12  0-18  0 
6  C-  8  0 
4  0-  «  0 

4  0-50 

5  0-  6  U 


(  C-10  0 

^_  4  0-  l>  0 

Crotons,  per  doz.  13  0-30  0  I  Roses.  H.P. 
CocosWeddelliana,  I         dozen  .. 

per  doz.        ...  12  0-30  0  ]    —  Crimson  Ram- 
Cyperus    alterni-  I         bier      Oarge). 

folius,  p.  doz.    3  0-50 

—  laxus,  p.  doz.  3  0-40 
Dracaenas,  p.  doz.  ft  0-24  0 
Ericas,  per  doz....  12  0-30  0 
Euonymus.  dozen  4  0-90 
Ferns,  in  thumbs, 

periou 8  0-12  0 

—  in  48"s.  p.  doz.  4  0-10  0 
Ferns, in 32's. doz.  12  C-24  0 

—  hardy  roots  ...    0  6-10 

Cut  Flowers,  &c. ;  Average  Wholesale  Prices, 


24  0-30  0 
9  0  1.S  0 


each 
Sax  i  fra  g  a  py  rami- 

dalis,  per  doz.  12  0-1.' 
Spiraea  japonica, 

per  doz.       ...    4  0-9 
Stocks.    Interme- 
diate, per  doz.    4  0-  (5 
Verbena,  Miss 
Willmott,  per 
dczeu     10  0- 12 


9  0-12  0 


2  0-  .T  0 
12  0-lS  0 


16-20 


s.d.  s.d 

Azalea  mollis,  ]i. 

dozen  bunches . 

Bouvardia,      iier 

doz.   bundles 

Calla    a?tliiopica, 

p.  doz.  blooms 

—  Elliotliana  ... 
Camellias,  perdz, 

blooms 

Carnations,  p.  dz. 
blooms,  best 
American  vars.  2  6-50 

—  smaller  do.  ... 

—  Malinaisons... 
Cattleya,  per  doz. 

blooms 

Daflodils,  per  dz. 
bunch.,  single 
yellow 

—  double,  do.  ... 

—  Barrii  con- 
spicuus 

—  bicolor 

Dendrobium    no- 

bile, doz. blooms 

—  Wardianum  .. 
Eucharis  grandi- 

flora,  doz.  blnis. 
Gardenias,  perdz 

blooms 
Gladiolus  Colvillei, 

per  bunch 
Gypsopliila,     per 

dozen   bunches 

Iris.  Spanish,  per 

doz.   bunches 

—  best  Eoglisli 
grown,  bunch 
of  12  stems  ... 

Lilac,  per  burch . 

liiliura   auratum, 

per  hunch    ... 

—  candidiini     ... 

—  lancifolium 
rubrum  and 
albuia 

Lilium  longl- 
floruin 


s.d,  s.d. 


I  0-10  0 


2  0-40 
2  0-30 


3  C-  4  0 
2  0-40 


16-20 
1  0-  a  0 


4  0-60 
0  9  10 


1  0- 
3  0- 

2  C- 


10-13 
10-30 


2  6-30 
1  v.-   1  (i 


3  0-30 


2  0-30 

3  0-  3  e 


9  0-iy 


3  0-40 

4  0-50 


4  0-60 


]  0-  2  0 
4  0-  .'.  0 


16-30 


4  0-60 


4  0-80 
4  0-60 


Lily  of  the  Valley, 

dozen  bun.  ... 
Marguerites,    per 

doz.  bunches, 

white 

—  yellow 

Mignonette,   doz. 

bunches 
Narcissus,   per 
doz.  bunches. 
Pheasant's 

Eye      

10-20      —  double  white. 

8  0-12  0    Odontoglossum 

crispum,  pr.  dz. 

blooms 

Pe  lar  gon  iums, 
p.  doz.  bnchs. 

—  Show 

—  Zonal,  double 
scarlet 

—  salmon  Apink 
Poppies,  Iceland, 

doz,eD   bunches 
Rhodatithe,    dcz. 

builrliOS 

Roses,  12  blooms, 
NiphetoB 

—  Bridesmaid... 

—  Kaiserin  A. 
Victoria 

—  General    Jac- 
queminot    ... 

—  C.Mermet    ... 

—  Caroline  Test- 
out      

—  Liberty 

—  Mad.Chatenay  4  0-70 

—  M  rs.  J .  Laing .    2  0-40 

—  Sunrise 
Stophanotis,  doz. 

trufses 
Sweet  Peas,  doz. 

biinches 
Tuberoses,  per 

dozen  blooms 
Tulips,  doz.  bun. 

—  speein)  double 
varieties 


6  0- 
3  0- 


9  0 
4  0 


1  0-  ;i  0 
3  o-  5  u 


3  0-40 


10-20 
3  0-40 


3  0-60 
3  0-50 


16-2* 


1  f-  ; 

4  0-  ! 


0  3-06 
6  0-13  0 


tigrinum      ...    3  0-  3  e  varieties       ...  18  0-24  0 

Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

8.d.  s.d.  s.d.  8.d. 

2  6-60 


Apples,  bushel  ... 

—  English,    per 

sieve  or  half 
bushel 
per  barrel . 

—  Victorian  and 
Ta^  mania  u,  p. 
case 

Bananas,  per 
bunch 

—  1  oose,  per 
dozen 

Figs,  per  dozen ... 

Grape -Fruit,  per 

cate       


lir 


pes,  Alicante, 
pcrlb.        ...    16-19 

—  Hanihro.  lb....    3  0-40 

—  Mu.rnts         ...     4  C-  6  0 

—  Almeria.doz.lb.  8  C-10  o 
Lemons,  per  case  8  0-11  0 
Melous.  eaeli      ...    16-30 

,..    i»  0-12  0    Oranges,  per  case  U  6-5n  0 

—  Blood,  p.  hex     8  0  21  0 

—  Jafla.  per  box  in  0    — 

—  Muri:i.  case...  10  c-M  n 
Peaches,  doz.,  A.    15  C-24  n 

—  „  B.  4  0-  8  0 
Pines,  each  ...  'A  ii-  H  n 
Stra\vlioiTies,A..lb.  2  i-  3  o 

B..  perib...    I  0-  i  :i 


16-30 
,M  O-Hi  0 


10-16 

■J  t\-  S  0 


Imported  Flowers :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
Anemones,     per    s.d.  s.d,  i  Freesias,  per  doz.    8.d.  8.d. 
bunches          ...    2  0-40 
3  0-30    Isias,  per  dozen 
2  0-30        bunches 26-30 


doz.  bunches, 
coronaria 

—  fulgens 
Carnations,     per 

doz.  bunches  ... 
Fern,  French  (As- 
plenium  adian- 
tum  nigrum),  p. 
dozen   bunches 

Foliage : 

Asparagus  plu- 
mosus,  long 
trails,  each  ... 

—  ~    medium, 

each 

short  sprays 

per  bunch... 

—  Sprengeri     ... 

—  tenuissimus.. 
Adiantum  cunea- 

tum,  per  dozen 

bundles 

Cycas  leaves, 
each       


Marguerites,   per 
9  0-13  0       doz.  bunches  ...    2  0-30 
Rose?,  per  basket    4  C-  5  0 
Stocks,        double 

white  and  pink. 

dozen    bunches    3  0-40 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.d.  s.a.     Fern.  English,  p.    8.d.  s.d. 
dozen   bunches    3  0-40 
0  6-09    Ivy-leaves. bronze    16-20 

!    —  long       trails, 
0  4-06  per  bundle  ...    10-30 

I    —  short    green, 

10-26!         doz.   bunches    10-16 

0  9-161  MoES,  per  gross...    50-60 

9  0-12  0  I  Myrtle,  doz.  bun.    3  0-40 

Smilax,  p.  dozen 

trails      4  0-60 

4C-60Hardy      foliage 
(various),      per 
16-20,     dozen  bunches    30-40 


Vegetables:  Average  Wholesale  Pricer. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Artichokes, Globe, 

per  dozen    ...    2  fi-  3  0 
Asparagus,  bunch    o  ii    2  6 

—  Giant 5  <i-  7  6 

—  EoL'lish  ^^ar.l  12  o    — 

—  Pans  Green...     16-30 

—  Spanish, bunch  0  11  — 

—  Sprue,  p.  doz.    3  0-40 

—  Toulouse,  bell    16-19 
Beans,  dwart,  per 

lb.  0  8-10 

—  Channel     Is- 

land   

Beetroot,  bushel 
Cabbages,  p.  tally 
Carrots,  12  bunch. 

—  new     


Cauliflowers,  doz. 
Cress,  doz.  pun. 
Cucumbers,  doz. 
Endive,  per  doz. 
Garlic,  per  lb.  ... 
Greens,  bushel ... 
Horseradish,  per 

dcz 

Mint,  per  dozen... 
Leets,  per  dozen 

bundles 

Lettuces.  Cabbage, 

per  dozen     ... 


0  8-09 

2  6-30 

3  C-  5  0 

3  6-40 
f.  0    — 

4  0-  (i  0 

1  t;-  2  6 
0  9     — 
10-36 

2  3  — 
0  6  — 
0  9-10 

9  C-10  0 
2  C-  3  0 


0  10-1  3 


8.d.  S.d. 
Mushrooms(hoase) 

perlb 0  5-10 

Onions,  pickling, 

per  sieve      ...    3  6-  4  0 

—  Egyptian. cwt.    6  0-76 

—  Green. iSbun.    3  6-  4  (> 

—  A'alencia,  per 

c-se     14  0-15  6 

Parsley,  12  bunch.    1  6-  2  h 
Peas,  French,  pkt.    0  ;i-  0  t^ 

—  Frame,  per  lb.    0  6-0  lo 

—  Flats 4  6-56 

Potatos.  per  ton  90  C-100  o 

—  Frame,  lb.    ...    0  3    — 

—  Algerian,  cwt.  16  0-19  0 

—  Teneriflfe.c%Tt.  11  0-14  0 
Radishes,  p.  doz. 

bunches  ...    1  0    — 

Rhubarb, York.dz.  2  0"-  2t 

—  Natural,  doz.  2  C-  2  (i 
Seakale.  per  doz.  14  0-16  0 
Spinach,  bush.  ..  1  0-  l  t'y 
Tomatos,   bundle  18  t'-2)  o 

—  English,  p.  lb.  0  8-10 
Turnips  per  doz.    3  6    — 

—  per  bag         ...    2  6    — 

—  new,  burch...    06    — 
Vegetable      Mar- 
rows, per  doz.  .    6  0-80 

Watercress,     per 

doz. bunches.    0  4-07 


Rkmauks— Strawbeiries  <.ie  now  arriving  daily  in 
great  quautities.  consequently  prices  for  these  fruits 
aie  very  low.  A  few  Cape  Pears  arrived  during  last 
week,  and  were  fold  at  6s.  to  7s  per  case;  others  from 
Australia  made  from  4s.  to  12s.  per  ca?e.  Quantities 
of  Apples,  shipped  frcm  Australia  and  Tasmania,  are 
due  to  arrive  this  nionlh,  the  bulk  of  which  will  be- 
sold  in  London.  A  boat  is  expected  to  arrive  on  or 
about  Saturdjiv.  May  13  with  about  16.000  cases.  The 
quantity  es-timated  to  arrive  from  now  till  the  end  of 
the  present  month  is  aliout  111, C CO  cases. 

POTATOS. 

Dunbars,  lOOs.  to  iics. ;  various,  home-grown,  65^.  to 
80s.  per  ton  ;  seed  in  variety. 


COVENT    GARDEN    FLOWER    MARKET. 

The  spiiug  trade  in  plants  lias  now  commenced  in 
earnest,  and  for  the  next  few  weeks  trade  should  be 
busy.  Prices  do  not  rule  high,  and  supplies  of  the  usual 
plants  for  spiiug  utc  appear  to  be  plentiful.  Scarlet 
and  other  zonal  Pelargoniums  sell  in  large  <iuautities, 
but  only  realise  moderate  prices.  Ivydcaved  varieties 
sell  better;  of  these  the  varieties  Galilee  and  Madame 
Crousse  are  most  in  demand.  Show  and  decorative 
sorts  do  not  sell  at  all  briskly.  Yellow  Calceo- 
larias and  Lobelia  Emperor  William  are  now 
seen.  The  last-named  plant  is  scarcely  in  full  llowcr. 
Fuchsias  sell  better,  and  at  advanced  prices, 
llydraugcas  continue  to  sell  well,  dwarf  plants 
being  indemandforwindow-bcxes.  Ericas  of  good  quality 
arc  still  to  be  iiad.  Most  growers  have  now  lini.'^hert 
with  Cinerarias,  but  there  are  still  eonie  to  be  bad. 
Supplies  of  Mignonette  are  not  quite  so  plentiful,  that 
raised  from  sprir^'sown  seed  is  not  ready  for  the 
market,  but  may  be  available  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days.  Intermediate  Stocks  arc  very  good,  but  they  do 
not  sell  at  all  readily.  Khodanthc  is  abundant.  There 
arc  slill  some  very  good  Indian  Azaleas  seen,  but  they 
will  not  be  available  for  a  much  longer  period. 
Begonia  (iloiro  do  Lorraine  and  the  Turnford  Hall 
variety  arc  present,  but  the  quality  is  less  good, 

FOl.TAfiK    PT-ANTS. 

Although  many  Fern  growers  now  fill  a  portion  of 
their  stand.s  with  bedding  plants,  there  is  no  scarcity  of 
Fcmscxccpt  for  soiuo  kinds  in  large  sized  pots.  Aspi- 
distras are  scarce;  growers  do  not  care  to  bring  them 
into  the  market  while  they  are  developing  their  new 
leaves.  Palms  of  various  sizes  ^cll  belt*  r,  but  Ibero  is 
little  variation  in  the  demand  or  in  the  prices  for  any 
foliage  plants. 

Ueddinu  Plants. 

These  are  now  sclliug  freely,  and  good  plan's  in 
;t-inch  pot^  arc  cleared  out  early.  Zonal  PcUir- 
gouiunis   (Geraniums)    of   scarlet    nnd    other  colours 
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iiiako  from  Is.  9ri.  to2s.  lid.  per  dozen,  while  "Iricolcrs" 
command  someivliat  more.  Pelunias  arc  well  grown 
and  tell  (reely  at  from  Is  M.  to  2s.  per  dozen-  AUo'lier 
vaiieties  of  lieJding  plants  are  procurable  at  ordinary 
prices.  Pansies  di  not  sell  readily,  and  liardy  flower 
roots  arc  in  less  demand. 

Cut  Flowers. 
Trade  in  cut  Ilowei-s  is  atrine  better.  Imt  (here  appears 
to  be  little  variation  in  prices.  Some  lljingsare  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  all  demands.  Roses  continue 
good,  but  lartre  quantities  are  left  over  at  closing  time. 
Supplies  of  carnations  arc  over  plentiful.  Liliumsare 
at  their  lowest  prices.  Callas  arc  not  so  plentiful. 
Supplies  of  Daffodils  aic  almost  over,  but  tlie  double 
white  Narcissus  and  Pocticus  still  appear  fresh  and  iu 
good  condition.  Spanish  Iris  are  p:cutilul.  Gladiolus 
Colvillei,  The  Bride,  and  tlie  pink  variety.  Rro  more 
abtmdant  than  they  were,  (irchid  bloom  does  not  Sfll 
readily.  Many  hnrdy  flowers  are  now  arriving  iu  Iho 
market.  Dnub.'e  Tiollius  are  very  prettv.  The  trade  in 
imported  flowers  is  now  nearly  over  for  the  season, 
but  Gypsophila.  Rose',  Carnations.  Mareuerites.  and 
Cornflowers  still  come  from  France,  while  there  are 
also  some  Dutch-grown  floirers.  A.  H.,  Lonnt  Garden. 
MU!1 10,  lnuo. 


THE    WEATHER. 

METEOROLOGICAL    OB.SEKVATIONS    taken    in    the 

•     Royal  Horticultural   Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley 

Surrey.     Height   above    sea -level    ISO   feet.     The 

following  are  the  'mean"  readings  for  the  week 

ending  May  (J.  li>  5. 
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U'47 
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THE  WEATHER  I.V  \VF,3T  HERT3. 
AlmoH  Continual  Sunshine. ~l]\e  days  have  been 
mostly  warm,  while  ihe  nights,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  all  more  or  less  cold.  Consequently  the  rarge  iu 
temperature  has  been  on  most  days  unusually  great 
For  instance,  on  the  9th,  the  difl'erenco  between  the 
lowest  and  highest  readings  iu  the  thermometfr  screen 
amounted  to  as  much  as  .3-^.  On  tlie  two  wannest  days 
the  temperature  in  the  thermonuter  screen  rose 
respeciivcly  tofii'and  6;',  the  highest  readings  as  yet 
recorded  this  year.  On  llio  two  colde.-t  nights  the 
exposed  thermometer  showed  6"  of  ll■o^f.  The  ground 
is  at  the  present  time  slightly  warmer  than  is  season- 
.ablc  both  at  1  and  2  feel  deep.  No  rain  has  fallen  for  a 
week,  and  for  the  last  three  days  no  measurable  quantity 
of  rainwater  has  come  through  either  percolation 
.gauge.  There  has  been  asplenoid  record  of  sunshine, 
:jthe  average  daily  duration  amounting  to  nircaudthrcc- 
i^fiuarter  hours,  or  nearly  four  hours  a  day  longer 
;tlian  is  usual  at  this  season.  Light  airs  and  calms,  as 
■a  rule,  prevailed,  and  for  eighty-two  hours,  or  nearly 
■half  the  week,  the  direction  cf  the  wind  was  from  sonic 
jioint  between  north  and  cast.  The  mean  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air  at  3  I'.M.  was  as  much  as  il  per 
<;eut.  less  than  is  scasiinable.  A  Blenheim  Pippiu 
Apple  tree  grouiog  in  my  garden  came  fll>t  into  blos- 
.60111  on  the  .^th  inst,  which  is  one  day  earlier  than  its 
average  date  for  the  previous  nineteen  years,  and  eight 
dajs  earlier  than  last  year.  i'.  M..  i'trt/.m/is  ed,  Mai  10, 
1905. 

.  -[For  actual   temperature  and  condition  ef  barometer  at 
\<iime  oj  going  to  Press,  see  p.  296.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPOMDEHTS. 

'Anthurium     Peoschee.skyanum  :     Berlin.      We 

'l     have  been  unable  ty  find  any  such  name. 

":Berbeeis  tulgaeis:  J-'.  G.  C.  It  is  not  usual  to 
find  the  fruits  hangino;  for  so  long  a  period. 
The  other  plant  is  Eubus  spectabilis,  the 
Salmon  Berry. 
Cateepillaes  on  Apple-teee  :  J.  J.  The  small 
caterpillars  are  those  of  the  Winter  Moth 
(Cheimatohia  brumata).  Syringe  the  trees  now 
with  a  solution  of  Pans  Green  or  of  Quassia- 
extract,  and  in  the  late  summer  place  grease- 
bands  round  the  stems  to  prevent  the  wingless 
female  motbs  from  ascending  to  the  branches. 
Caution. — Paris  Green  is  an  arsenical  poison, 
.and  should  be  used  with  great  are,  and  in  the 

-  proportion  of  1  lb.  to  2U0  gallons  of  water, 
working  in  2  lb.  of  lime  to  diminish  the  risli  of 
injuring  the  foliage. 


CoDijEUMS  (Ceotons)  :  J.  E.  G.  The  injury  is 
caused  by  the  accumulation  of  drops  of  water 
on  the  leaves  ;  this  afterwards  becomes  chilled 
and  kills  the  tissue  of  the  leaf.  Moisture 
should  not  be  allowed  to  condense  on  the 
surface  of  the  leaf  during  the  night. 

Peuit  Faeming  District  :  J.  G.  Such  a  district 
as  you  describe  will  be  found  around  Evesham 
in  Worcestershire.  Bcok  to  Evesham  Railway 
Station. 

Gloxinias:  Anrious.  The  corms  are  alive  with 
thebiilh-mite.  It  is  possible  that  the  corms 
were  wintered  in  unsuitable  conditions,  which 
induced  decay,  and  that  the  mites  have 
increased  in  numbers  since  then.  In  any  case, 
the  only  thing  to  do  now  is  to  burn  the  plants 
and  raise  a  fresh  stock,  there  being  no  cure  for 
such  a  severe  attack. 

Gooseberries  :  F.  W.  T.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
attack  by  insects  or  fungus.  We  are  disposed 
to  think  the  injury  has  been  caused  by  birds. 

GoosEEERET  LEAVES:  A.  I>.  The  Icaves  are 
attacked  by  the  Gooselerry  fungus,  iEcidium 


Fl'i.   Ulj.-liOOSERERRY  DISFASfc  :  .-LCIDICM 

(inossi'LAiti.;E. 


grossularia\  fig.  126.  Spray  the  plants  with 
Bordeaux- mixture  (see  p.  2S8  in  our  last  issue), 
taking  care  to  decrease  the  strength  of  the 
solution  a3  the  fruit  approaches  maturity  and 
to  cease  sjjraying  altogether  before  the  fiuit  is 
fully  ripe.  Permanganate  of  potash  solution  is 
also  a  good  preparation  to  use  as  a  fungicide. 
Dissolve  crystals  of  permanganate  of  potash  in 
water  until  the  solution  is  of  a  pale  rose-colour. 
Apply  this  as  a  fine  spray,  especially  on  the 
undersui  faces  of  the  leaves.  One  stage  in  the 
life-history  of  Jicidium  grossularia-  occurs  en 
plants  belonging  to  the  Sedge  family.  These 
weeds  should  as  far  as  possible  be  eradicated. 
Currants  are  not  immune  from  the  attacks  of 
this  disease ;  it  even  attacks  the  flowering 
Currants  of  the  shrubbery. 

Honeysuckle  :  H.  G.  C.  Our  opinion  is  similar 
to  your  own.  The  soil  and  roots  smell  strongly 
of  parafliQ-oil,  and  of  course  this  liquid,  if 
present  in  sufficient  quantity,  is  quite  capable 
of  killing  the  plants. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Subscriber,  Milan.  Phlox 
subulata  variety.— F.  K.     Pyrus  prunifolia,  the 


Siberian  Crab. — J.  8.  5,  Asparagus  sarmentosus. 

—  W.  T.,    Glouce^Ur.    Cypripedium  ciliolare. — 

—  H.  L.  Milla  (Tiiteleia)  uuiSora.— iJ.  A'. //. 
Odontoglossum  gl  riosura.  There  being  only  a 
few  flowers  on  the  spike,  they  are  slightly 
larger  than  when  the  normal  quantity  is  borne. 
— Japonica.  1,  a  Dendrobium  of  the  Aporum 
section,  not  to  be  determined  without  flowers. 
All  the  section  bear  small  white  flowers ;  2, 
Dendrobium  crepidatum  ;  3,  D.  tbyrsiflorum : 
4,  Oncidium  maculatum  ;  5,  O.  sarcodes,  a  very 
fine  variety. — W.  C.  ],  Odontoglossum  cot- 
datum;  2,  Masdevallia  coriacea. — O.  E.  D.  1, 
Olearla  stellulata  ;  2,  Asperula  odorata.  — 
A.  W.  G.  1,  Crataegus  crus-galli  ;  2,  Limnan- 
tbes  Douglasii  ;  3,  probably  Salix  caprae.i 
Thank  you  for  enolosurej  Is.,  for  the  Gardener^ 
Orphan  Fund. 

Palms:  W,  M.  Palms  frequently  outgrow  the 
limits  of  the  liou-e  in  which  they  are  grown. 
and  imless  they  are  growing  in  pots  or  in  tuVs 
and  can  be  lowered  by  forming  a  trench  in  tin- 
house,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  shorten 
them  at  the  top.  The  plants  have  to  be  thns 
treated  occasionally  iu  the  Palm  house  at  Kew, 

Peach-leaves  :  T.  M.  The  leaves  have  been 
checked  in  their  growth  by  cold  draught  or 
some  other  cause.  They  seem  also  to  Iu- 
attacked  by  fungus.  —  S.  D.  0.  Some  of  tb. 
leavts  look  as  if  they  were  scorched,  other.- 
have  the  Shot-hole  fungus  (Cercospora).  Spray 
them  with  a  solution  of  liver-of-sulphur  :  -h  oz. 
of  sulphur  to  1  gallon  of  water. 

Pig's  Ears  Fungus  :  Lord  Kesteven.  The  f  ungii? 
sent  under  this  name  is  Peziza  (Cochleatai 
reticulata  (Greville),  fiaured  in  Cooke's  jl/i/ff- 
graphia,  plate  58,  fig.  227.  It  is  found  growing 
on  the  ground  in  spring,  and  is  esculent.  It  is 
found  not  only  iu  Britain,  but  in  several  other 
countries  of  Europe.  The  cups  sometimes 
attain  to  a  diameter  of  5  inches.  M.  0.  C. 

Seeds:  An  Old  Reader.  The  seeds  are  of  the 
Flamboyant,    Gold   Mohur,    or  Gulmohr    tree 

.  (Poinciaua  regia),  a  handsome  evergreen  Le- 
guminous tree,   native   of   Madagascar,  exten- 

.  sively  planted  throughout  the  warmer  parts  ot 
India,  and  frequently  in  towns  and  villages  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Tropical  Africa  and  in 
Angola.  The  tree  grows  very  quickly,  and  i- 
described  as  gorgeous  when  in  flower,  with  it- 
large  corymbs  of  crimson  and  its  bright  green 
leaves. 

Soil  Analysis:  /.  W.  We  cannot  undertake 
this  laborious,  costly  and  time-consuming  task. 
See  reply  to  "  E.  G." 

Tomato  Leaves:  /.  //.  A.  There  is  no  fun_gus 
present.  The  brown  enlarged  veins  are  caused 
by  too  much  acid  in  the  soil.  Water  the 
soil  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash, 
1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  three  times,  at 
inteivals  of  four  days  between  each  application. 

Vine  Leaves;  M.  P.  The  small  warts  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  vine  leaves  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  excess  of  moisture  in  the  house. 
Better  ventilation,  more  especially  early  in  the 
day,  will  set  the  matter  right. — i'.  0.  The  warts 
on  your  leaves  are  the  result  of  defective  venti- 
lation and  excessive  moisture.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  there  is  also  a  mite  concerned 
in  the  matter.  If  you  wish  the  soil  and  water 
analysed,  jou  should  send  samples  to  some  com- 
petent analyst,  or  to  the  chemist  of  the  Rojal 
Uorticultural  Society,  but  you  must  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  his  fee. 

Vines  :  J.  B.  The  branches  are  quite  free  from 
any  disease  due  to  insects  or  fungi,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
injury. — J.  U.  II.  We  suspect  that  the  dressing 
contained  too  much  Fir-tree  oil,  or  it  wa?  put 
too  thickly  upon  the  cines  and  smeared  over 
the  buds.  A  properly  -  mixed  dressing,  it 
applied  with  care  and  at  the  proper  season, 
does  no  harm  to  the  Vines. 


Communications  Received.  — F.  W.  B.  — F.  M.  -  II. 
Correvou-J.  H.  W,-J.  II.,  Haarlem -R.  E.-G.  S.- 
M.  S.-W.  B.  G  -Paul  &  Soc-T.  B.  B. -Tabor  &  Co.- 
C.  C.  (next  week;-W.  W.— C.  R.-F.  \V.  B.-Lord  A. 
(too  late  for  this  week)— T.  R.— .1.  0'IJ.-.I.  M  -T.  M.- 
J.  K.  B.-W.  R.  W.-R.  B.-J.  S.  T.— X.  P.-E.  J.  A.- 
S.  W.  N.-J.  C.-H.  W.  W.    Chloris.-R.  M.  ^ 
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SOME    ASPECTS   OF    GARDENING 
IX  AUSTRIA  AND  GERMANY. 

A  TRAVELLER,  seeing  the  gardens  cf 
these  extf  nsive  countries,  will  reniaik 
the  paucity  of  the  rarer  ppeciesof  coniferous 
treesand  evergreens  generally.  Those  which 
he  finds  are  in  many  instances  indigenous 
and  jossessed  cf  no  great  beauty,  llure 
being  hardly  any  Japanese,  Chinese,  Chilian, 
New  Zealand,  or  Californian  s[itcies,  whii  h 
in  our  own  country  have  largely  added  to  the 
beauty  of  our  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds 
during  Ihe  last  fifty  years.  One  greatly 
misses  the  Cypresses,  Cryptomerias,  Retino- 
sporas,  Eucalyptus,  Podocarpus,  and  Arau- 
carias  among  ariioreal  forms;  and  the 
Veronicas,  Olearias,  Aucuba  japonica,  the 
female  form  of  which  list  is  one  of  the  best 
berried  plants;  Aztra,  ( 'arpenteria,  Osman- 
thua,  P.ltosporum,  and  others  among  more 
lowly  forms.  The  cause  of  the  scarcity  of 
evergreen  shrubs  from  the  countries  named 
is  in  most  parts  due  to  the  sf-verity  of 
the  winters  prevailing  from  the  North  Sea 
to  Kiirrten  (Carinlhia). 

The  Yew  in  its  many  varieties  is  largely 
employed  as  solitary  examples  and  as 
miteriil  for  hedges  and  wind-breaks,  and 
sometimes  as  game  coverts,  nlthough  for 
these  the  common  Spruce  (I'icea  cxctlsa), 
maintained  at  a  height  of  4  to  .")  feet  by 
occasional  cutting,  is  met  with.  Several 
Afbor-Vities  (Thuya)  as  T.  gigantca  and  its 


varieties,  T.  occidentalis,  the  American 
species;  Thuiopsisnootkatensis, from  British 
Columbia;  Wellingtonia  (Sequoia)  succeed 
in  sheltered  gardens,  as  also  Cedrus  atlan- 
tica,  but  I  have  never  observed  the  Lebanon 
or  the  beautiful  Deodar  Cedar  in  the  open 
ground,  these  being  considered  to  be  safe 
only  in  the  glasshouse  or  winter- garden 
during  the  winter  season,  placing  them 
out-of-doors  along  with  other  partly  baidy 
things  from  early  May  till  October.  The 
deciduous  Cypress  (Taxodium  distichum) 
does  well  in  some  parts,  as  for  example  in 
the  gardens  of  Graf  Harrach  at  Bruckon- 
thoLeitha. 

The  Pines  furnith  a  more  numerous  con- 
tingent. P.  Strobus  (Weymouth  Pine)  grows 
to  a  large  size,  its  horizontally-poised  upper 
branches  supporting  the  heavy  falls  of  snow 
without  injury.  The  Scots  and  Austrian 
Pines,  the  Pitch  Pine,  P.  insignis,  P.  excelsa, 
a  Himalayan  species,  and  P.  Pinaster,  are 
garden  and  forest  trees.  The  American  and 
Siberian  Larches  are  common,  and  the 
Maidenhair-tree  ((iinkgo)  is  often  met  with 
of  large  size,  and  when  raised  from  seed  the 
tree  has  a  handsome  contour.  Lawson's 
Cypress  in  its  several  varieties  is  quite  hardy, 
and  is  one  of  those  rarely  browsed  upon  by 
rce  and  red-deer  during  hard  weather. 

The  Red  Cedar  (Cupressus  virginiana), 
the  wood  of  which  is  almost  exclusively  used 
inthemanufactureof  lead-pencils, growsfast, 
and  being  well  adapted  to  wet  and  swampy 
soils,  is  employed  for  forming  groups,  shelte  r- 
belts,  and  garden-hedges.  Of  the  Hemlock 
Firs  (Tsuga),  T.  jMecziesii,  the  Columbian 
species,  and  T.  canadensis  (rseudo-tsuga), 
T.  Pattoni,  ard  T.  Hookeriana  withstand  the 
climate,  and  form  fine  ornamental  trees. 
Of  the  Silver  Firs  that  are  hardy  mention 
may  be  made  of  Abies  grandis,  A.  lasiocarpa, 
A.  "nobilis,  A.  Nordmanniana,  A.  balsamea, 
and  A.  concolor.  Picca,  excelsa  in  its  many 
varieties  is  found  in  fore  sts  and  gardens,  and 
P.  nigra,  P.  oiientalis.  and  P.  pungens  are 
met  with  in  gardens  ocly. 

Among  deciduous  species  of  trees,  Acer 
campestre,  also  A.  fraxinifolium  in  white- 
and-yellow  variegated  vaiieties,  are  common 
garden  and  paik  trees,  as  are  also  the  Norway, 
the  Scarlet,  and  Sugar  MapUs,  Horse- 
Cliestnuts  in  variety,  also  .L:6cu1us  tlava  and 
/E.macrostacbya,  the  latter  forming  a  spread- 
it  g  Hat-headed  l)ush,  very  decorative  when  in 
flower.  The  Ai.'anthus  glandulosa,  which 
grows  to  large  dimensiors,  is  commonly 
employed  as  a  street  tree;  and  Mountain 
Ash  (i'yrus  Aucupaiia)is  quite  hardy.  It 
forms  a  beautiful  avenue  half-tree,  which 
when  loaded  with  lipe  fruits  is  exceedingly 
effective.  Hornbeam,  American  Walnuts, 
and  Catalpa  syrirga-folia  and  C.  speciosa  are 
cominon  in  some  jiarts,  the  latter  gro'n'ing  to 
large  dimensiots  if  the  soil  be  moist ;  like- 
wise the  Nettle-trer,  -nhich  forms  round- 
headed  specimens,  find  is  well  adapted  for 
planting  on  the  margins  cf  lakes  and  livers, 
are  commonly  met  with. 

The  Thorns  (Cratipgns)  grow  w-ell  and 
flower  profusely,  and  (,;uinces  (Cydonia) 
make  the  gaiden  gay  when  in  flower,  as  do 
I'jrus  Mains  (Crabs\  P.  prunifolia  (the 
Siberian  species),  I',  spectabilis,  and  others. 
The  true  Service  tree  (Pyrus  f  orbus)  and  P. 
torminalis  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  fiuit 
abundantly.  Most  speiics  of  Oak  attain 
to  full  size,  especially  beautiful  in  late 
autumn  being  the  American  guercus  rubra, 


Q.  rubra  aurea,  <^  coccinea,  Q.  palustris,  and 
(J.  tinctoria.  The  common  Beech  in  its 
many  varieties  finds  a  place  in  gardens;  and 
of  the  Ash  family  Fraxinus  Ornus  is  to  be 
found  in  fine  examples,  its  compound  leaves 
sometimes  reaching  a  length  of  3  feet.  In 
the  more  northerly  parts  of  the  country  this 
tree  needs  protection  against  frost. 

The  Gleditchias  are  favourite  trees,  and 
in  the  south  their  fruits  (pods)  are  produced 
in  abundance.  The  Tulip  tree  (Lirioden- 
dron)  reaches  to  a  height  of  fiO  feet,  and 
blossoms  well  in  the  generality  of  years.  A 
handsome  picture-tree,  not  mucli  planted  in 
England,  viz.,  Magnolia  acuminata,  is  some- 
times observed  as  a  lawn  tree.  The  flowers- 
are  greenish-yellow,  and  when  the  Cucumber- 
like seed-vessels  burst  the  scarlet  seeds 
within  become  visible. 

Most  of  our  commoner  deciduous  shrubs- 
are  largely  planted,  and  when  not  treated  in. 
the  pernicious  manner  common  in  some- 
places,  that  is,  by  being  clipped  into  shape  In- 
winter  and  late  summer,  they  bloom  pro- 
fusely as  a  rule.  This  clipping  is  in  a  measure- 
rendered  necessary  by  the  fashion  of 
planting  shrubberies  close  to  the  margins- 
of  the  walks  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
only  small  glimpses  of  the  landscape  at  a- 
time.  These  surprise  views  are  all  very 
well  when  indulged  in  in  moderation,  but- 
in  excess  they  are  productive  of  monotony. 

The  traveller  misses  the  Portugal  anei 
common  Laurels,  the  glorious  Rhododen- 
drons, the  pride  of  many  English  gardens; 
the  Arbutus,  Daphnes,  Cistus,  Japanese 
Euonymus,  the  Holly  (which  is  disfigured- 
or  killed  by  exposure  to  ardent  sunshine, 
but  is  otherwise  hardy),  the  Laurustine,. 
Bamboos  and  Yuccas.  Perhaps  it  is  for  the 
best,  as  such  plants  would  have  but  small" 
decorative  value  for  half  the  year,  whilst- 
snow  and  frost  reign  over  all  the  country 
withering  their  leaves  and  giving  them  a- 
distressing  appearance.  Better  a  gardea 
free  of  evergreens  possessing  large  leaves, 
and  rely  for  winter  shelter  upon  Conifers, 
such  as  Cypresses,  Arbor-vit-.i-,  Yews,  and  the 
like,  which  withstand  the  severe  frosts  and- 
sufler  scarcely  at  all  in  appearance. 

Girdening  in  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  Bavaria,  and  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  in  general,  has  no  existence  for  the- 
many,  excepting  in  the  public  parks  anct 
gardens.  There  are  few  horticultural 
societies,  and  these  only  to  be  found  in  the 
larger  cities  and  towns,  and  but  rarely  in> 
the  villages. 

The  scats  of  the  nobility  and  rich  gentry- 
are  not  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country 
as  in  these  islands,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are- 
nearly  always  found  in  close  proximity  to- 
towns  or  villages,  a  condition  of  things  that- 
is  duo  in  great  part  to  the  interminabl© 
state  of  war  that  prevailed  in  past  ages, 
which  drove  men  to  live  in  fortified  places 
for  mutual  protection  and  safety.  Plant- 
nurseries  arc  few  and  far  between,  and  seeds 
of  any  kind  can  only  lie  purchased  in  the- 
large  towns.  The  writer  resided  in  a  village 
fifty  miles  distant  in  any  direction  from  m- 
florist,  nurseryman,  or  seedsman.  In  many 
parts  the  farmers  possess  no  house  garden, 
I  heir  few  wants  being  furnished  from  patches 
in  the  open  fields,  with  usually  no  other 
cultivation  than  that  given  the  field  crops. 
The  staple  crops  consist  of  Rotates  grown 
03  an  extensive  scale  in  fields  by  themselves 
for    house    consumption,    distillation,    and 
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•export.  There  are  no  Eldorados  or  Up-to- 
Dates  among  these,  still,  the  raising  of  new 
^'arieties  is  not  neglected.  Gourds  in  plenty 
are  grown,  and  in  the  countries  warm  enough 
in  summer  for  the  ripening  of  Maize  under 
^.he  shade  of  tlie  latter,  as  are  also  Gherkins 
and  short,  thick  Cucumbers,  mostly  for 
putting  in  salt  -  and  -  water  pickle,  and 
■Cantaloup  Melons.  Onions  are  largely 
grown,  and  the  indispensable  Garlic  ;  Haricot 
Beans,  for  winter  consumption  as  well  as 
eating  in  the  unripe  state  ;  l^aulifiowers,  Cab- 
bages, Cabbage-Lettuces,  and  long,  white 
Radishes  are  in  common  use  in  most  house- 
holds ;  Broad  Beans  (Saubohnen),  Broccoli, 
Celery  for  blanching.  Rhubarb,  Seakale,  and 
Asparagus  are  but  little  grown,  and  usually 
•can  only  be  obtained  at  the  shops  of  the  foreign 
fruit  and  vegetable  importers.  Strawberries 
.are  much  grown,  and  the  old  Carolina  still 
remains  a  favourite  variety.  In  some  parts 
the  alpines  are  much  appreciated,  and  pre- 
ferred generally  to  named  varieties.  It  is 
seldom  that  bushes  of  small  fruits  find  a 
.place  in  gardens,  excepting  in  those  of  the 
wealthy,  although  they  are  proof  against 
fiuch  frosts  as  occur. 

Cranberries  and  Plums  take  the  place  of 
the  Red  Currant  in  the  making  of  sauce  to 
tie  eaten  with  game.  The  first-named  berries 
-are  gathered  generally  from  wild  plants.  The 
Black  Currant  is  not  much  grown.  The 
Schwetche  Plum— a  small  blue-black  fruit, 
that  bears  abundantly  and  is  good  for  culinary 
and  dessert  uses— is  universally  grown,  and 
as  far  south  as  Bosnia  and  Servia. 

The  Peach  and  Apricot  are  usually  raised 
from  seed,  excepting  in  the  better  class  of 
.gardens,  the  vine-farmers  in  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, Croatia,  and  Kiirnten  planting  the 
trees  sparingly  among  the  Vines,  and 
seldom  keeping  them  after  their  sixteenth 
jear.  When  ennobled  varieties  are  grown, 
the  stock  chosen  on  which  to  bud  Ihem  is 
the  Almond,  this  being  the  best  for  a  hot 
summer  climate,  its  roots  going  deeper  into 
the  soil  in  search  of  moisture  than  do  those 
■of  the  Plum.  In  northern  Germany  these 
fruits  are  usually  afforded  wall-protection, 
and  fine,  named  varieties  are  planted. 

As  one  travels  Eouth  the  Grape  vine  begins 
to  find  a  place  on  sunny  walls,  the  fruits  of 
most  varieties  ripening  perfectly  in  ordinary 
years;  and  in  Lower  Austria  and  in  the 
■countries  bordering  the  Rhine  below  Cologne, 
vineyards  become  common,  and  many 
varieties  of  wine  and  dessert  Grapes  ard 
grown  on  short  stocks  in  them  and  in  fruit 
gardens,  the  vine-stocks  being  cut  down 
similarly  to  our  basket  Willows.  A  stock 
will  carry  from  10  to  1.5  lb.  of  Grapes. 

The  Fig  requires  protection  everywhere 
north  of  the  Danube  in  winter,  and  given 
this  and  full  exposure  to  the  sun  from  May 
till  September,  enormous  crops  of  fine  fruits 
Jeward  the  cultivator. 

Apples,  Pears,  and  Cherries  find  culti- 
vators almost  everywhere  ;  by  the  sides  of 
the  highways  and  in  orchards  and  gardens 
as  standards,  bushes,  pyramids,  and  espaliers. 
Where  proper  attention  is  given  to  the  re- 
■quirements  of  the  trees  the  produce  is 
-commendable,  Pears  and  Clierries  more 
especially.  Apples,  like  those  grown  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  United  States  of 
America,  are  usually  of  high  colour,  liut 
light  of  weight  for  their  size.  Root-pruning 
to  produce  fertility  is  not  much  understood. 
F.M. 


PINUS  NELSONI. 


10  inches,  is  covered  with  a  smooth  grey  bark,  as 

smooth  as  that  of  the  American  Hornbeam,  and 

In   Southern   Nuevo   Leon,  a  state  of  North-      of  somewhat  the  same  colour.     Its  long,  tough, 

eastern  Mexico,  to  the  eastward  of  the  town  of      supple  branches  are  very  slender,  the  lowermost 

Doctor  Arroyo,  and  on   the  lower  slopes  of  the      dying  first,  but  persisting  in  conspicuous  grey 


Fig.  127.— ri-Nus  nelsoni. 


Peiia  Nevada,  a  mountain  with  a  conspicuous 
exposure  of  white  chalk,  Pinus  Nelsoni  grows  in 
great  abundance  with  P.  cembroides,  Zuccarini. 
It  is  a  small  tree,  smaller  than  cembroides,  rarely 
exceeding  20  or  25  feet  in  height.  Its  trunk, 
which  may  acquire  a  maximum  diameter  of  8  or 


masses,  so  that  the  tree  never  loses  the  outline 
and  appearance  of  a  large  bush.  The  foliage  is 
grey-green  and  sparse,  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  closely-packed  rich  green  leaves  of  cembroides. 
On  all  the  trees  the  three  leaves  which  form 
each  fascicle  are  permanently  adherent,  and  the 
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basal  sheath  is  persistent,  characters  which 
enable  the  specimens  of  this  species  to  be  easily 
identified. 

The  cones  of  Mr.  Nelson's  specimens,  on  which 
the  species  was  founded  (Gartfe7ier&'  Chronicle., 
August  20,  190  i),  prove  to  be  very  immature. 
The  mature  cones  vary  in  size,  even  on  the  same 
tree.  The  largest  collected  were  5  inches  long, 
exclusive  of  the  2^-inch  curved  stalk.  In  colour 
the  ripe  cone  is  a  deep  red  or  orange-red,  the 
colouring  peculiar  to  the  group  of  ni;t  Pines,  of 
which  cembroides  is  the  type.  The  projections 
of  the  scales,  which  on  Mr.  Nelson's  specimens 
were  mistaken  for  the  umbos,  prove  to  be  out- 
growths of  the  apophyses.  The  umbo  is  not 
defined,  the  result,  probably,  of  the  continuous 
growth  of  the  cone,  which,  unlike  the  cone  of 
cembroides  and  other  known  Pines,  seems  to  have 
no  resting  season. 

In  November  (1901-)  the  young  cone  was  com- 
paratively large,  green,  and  the  scales  tipped 
with  a  purple  area  of  indefinite  outline  and  vary- 
ing size.  At  maturity  the  cones  open  (they  do 
not  remain  closed  as  stated  in  the  first  descrip- 
tion), and  remain  on  the  tree  into  the  third 
season,  when  the  basal  scales  become  weakened 
from  exposure,  and  the  cone  falls,  leaving  the 
persistent  stalk,  and  often  a  few  gcaleswith  it,  on 
the  tree.  After  falling  the  cone  disintegrates 
rapidly.  The  seeds  are  large  and  wingless,  and, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  natives,  are 
eagerly  eaten  by  the  macaws  (guacamajas). 
They  were  found  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market 
of  Matehuala,  the  ceare&t  railway-station. 

An  additional  peculiarity  of  this  remarkable 
Pine  is  the  indefinite  growth  of  the  branchlets. 
Probably  at  the  beginning  of  their  growth  the 
young  ccnes  were  Eub-terminal,  but  in  November 
they  had  become  lateral  by  reason  of  a  continuous 
growth  all  over  the  trees.  Bejond  all  the  young 
cones  were  grossing  shoots  with  leaves  of 
graduated  lengths,  and  buds  elcngating  for  still 
further  growth. 

Specimens  collected  in  this  locality  by  Mr. 
Pringle  (No.  10,010)  have  the  young  cones  of  the 
first  year  attached  to  them.  It  is  essential  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  these  specimens  that 
this  fact  be  borne  in  mind.  The  size  of  the 
young  cones  and  their  apparent  lateral  position 
would  naturally  suggest  a  growth  of  the  second 
season. 

There  is  a  specimen  of  this  Pine  in  the  Zuc- 
carini  Herbarium  at  Munich,  collected  by  Kar- 
winski  "in  imperio  Mexicano,''  but  with  no  other 
locality  and  with  no  date.  As  Karwinski's  last 
voyage  was  in  the  early  forties,  the  specimen 
must  be  over  sixty  years  old.  Its  catalogue 
number  is  519,  and  it  is  classified  by  Zuccarini 
with  his  species  P.  cembroides.  George  Ruisell 
Shaw,  Boston,  U.S. 


THE  FERNERY. 


BLECHNUM  SPICANT  VARIEGATED. 

This  variety  of  British  Fern  has  not  been 
recorded  in  any  of  the  Fern  books  as  having  been 
previously  found  by  anyone  except  the  writer, 
who  discovered  it  on  the  Mourne  range  of 
mountains  in  Co.  Down,  first  at  Kostrevor 
in  1876,  and  again  in  1885  and  1904  at  Newcastle. 
It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  exceedingly 
rare. 

The  writer,  accompanied  by  Mr.  W.  Porter, 
made  an  excursion  to  the  Mourne  Moiintains  on 
April  22,  1905,  specially  to  hunt  among  Blechniim 
spicant  which  grows  there  in  abundance.  After 
a  rapid  railway  journey  to  Newcastle,  they  walked 
to  Bloody  Bridge,  and  ascended  the  mountain  at 
Glen  Fofany  about  300  feet,  working  along  the 
slopes  towards  Newcastle,  closely  examining 
everytHiing  they  saw.  Several  very  good  forms 
were  observed,  such  as  crispate,  trinerved,  pecti- 
nate   and   multifid.      But  the    reward    of    their 


labour  came  later  on,  when  on  the  way  to  the 
railway  station,  walking  together,  the  keen  eyes 
of  Mr.  Porter  detected  a  fine  plant  of  Blechnum 
spicant,  beautifully  variegated. 

On  examining  it  carefully,  it  became  evident 
they  had  indeed  been  fortunate  in  finding  a  great 
prize.  It  was  dug  out  tenderly,  and  after  careful 
packing  so  as  to  avoid  damage,  the  botanists 
proceeded  on  their  homeward  way  rejoicing. 

The  fronds,  about  tbirty  in  number,  were  of 
normal  outline ;  length,  14  inches ;  breadth, 
1}  inch;  the  colour  a  dark- green  with  diagonal 
yellow  stripes  running  from  the  midrib  of  the 
pinnules  to  the  margin,  sharply  defined.  This 
plant  was  growing  by  itself  in  a  large  clump 
quite  separate  from  the  surrounding  normal 
forms.  W.  H.  Phillips,  President  of  the  British 
Pteridological  Society,  and  President  Belfast 
Naturalists'  Field  Club. 


BOOK    NOTICE. 


ANEMONE   NEMOEOSA. 

We  all  know  and  appreciate  the  exquisite 
Wood  Anemone.  It  is  one  of  those  accommo- 
dating plants  that  does  as  well  in  many  gardens 
as  in  woods  and  meadows.  Eosarians  will  doubt- 
less be  horrified  to  learn  that  in  a  garden  we 


Fig.  128.— ane:mone  nemoeosa  vabi^ty. 


know  the  Anemone  found  its  way  into  a  Eose- 
bed,  and  thrives  so  well  while  the  Eoses  are 
asleep  that  we  h.ive  never  had  the  heart  to 
dislodge  it.  There  is  a  doiible  form  which  is  not 
uncommon,  but  though  of  great  botanical  interest, 
it  will  not,  for  all  its  larger  flowers,  compete  with 
the  single  form.*  Eeeently  Mr.  W.  Marshall 
was  good  enough  to  send  us  flowers  of  a  variety 
growing  in  his  woods  at  Bexley  which  is  a 
veritable  little  gem.  It  is  a  double  flower,  with 
the  supernumerary  petals  so  neatly  disposed  as 
to  disarm  all  prejudice  such  as  some  people  feel 
as  to  double  flowers.  The  outer  flower-segments 
were  normal  ;  within  them,  but  almost  quite  con- 
cealed, were  stamens,  some  perfect,  some  distorted. 
The  centre  of  the  flower  was  occupied  by  a  rosette 
of  "quill "-like  white  petals  with  slightly  incurved 
edges,  which  represent  the  pistils.  The  whole 
formed  such  a  charming  little  flower  that  we  sent 
it  off  at  once  to  Mr.  Worthington  Smith  to  draw 
for  us  (see  fig.  llis). 


The  Eckford  TESrrMONiAi. — The  secretary 
announces  the  receipt  up  to  May  13  of  70J. 
shillings,  and  states  that  the  Florists*  J^xchange 
has  opened  a  subscription  list  in  America  on 
behalf  of  the  Fund. 

**  See  A.  P.  do  Caudollo,  Orgaiiori.  IVf/flnJ.,  torn,  ii., 
p.  2T7,  t.  .I.'i  (1817):  I'cuzig.  I'lnid.  TerrJnl.,  vol.  i.  (18il0), 
p.  17tj;  (lurdeit,  .\xxiL,  p.  i'I8:  Masters'  Vjianzcn  Tcraio- 
lofjic,  ed.  von  Udo  Dammcr.  p.  l".ii,  &v. 


Manual  of  the  Trees  of  North   America 
{exclusive  of  Mexico).     By  Charles  Sprague 
Sargent.    (Boston  and  New  York  i  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.).     1905.     8J  X  5J.      Pages  82G, 
figures  G42. 
Those   who  know  and  have  occasion  to  mate 
use  of  the  monumental  SUva  of  North   America 
will  rejoice  that  its  author  has  considered   the 
necessities  of    the  great  body  of   tree-lovers,  to 
whom  the  acquisition  of  the  fourteen  copiously- 
illustrated   quarto  volumes  of  the  *'Silva"  is   a 
matter  for  solicitude  rather  than  for  realisation. 

The  present  volume  contains  in  a  compact  form 
a  digest  of  all  that  is  generally  known  concerning 
the  trees  of  the  United  States,  from  Canada  to 
Florida,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The 
arrangement  followed  is  that  of  Engler  and 
Prantl,  which  is  most  in  accordance  with 
what  is  now  known  as  the  genetic  sequence  of 
the  various  families  of  plants.  The  numerous 
gaps  entailed  by  the  omission  of  other  families 
than  those  producing  trees  or  shrubs,  of  course, 
interfere  with  the  presumed  line  of  pedigree ; 
but  in  a  book  of  this  character,  intended  for 
practical  use  rather  than  for  transcendental 
speculation,  provided  the  requirements  of  the 
student  are  met,  the  arrangement  of  the  material 
is  of  relatively  little  consequence. 

What  we  have  is,  first  of  all,  a  very  brief 
synopsis  of  the  several  families,  sixty-one  in 
number,  beginning  with  the  Conifers  and  ending 
with  the  Caprifoils.  This  is  followed  by  an 
analytical  key  to  the  families  based  upon  the 
leaf-characters.  The  value  of  this  table  can  only 
be  gauged  by  actual  use.  It  has  every  appear- 
ance of  being  most  carefully  and  accurately 
drawn  up,  but  none  know  better  than  those  who 
have  had  to  construct  similar  tables  how  many 
pitfalls  there  are,  and  how  the  next  batch  of 
specimens  may  upset  the  careful  elaboration  based 
on  the  comparison  of  those  previously  examined. 
This  is  of  course  inevitable.  No  harm  will  arise 
if  the  student  is  made  to  realise  the  difliculty, 
and  to  use  the  table  only  as  a  suggestive  guide, 
or,  as  we  might  term  it,  as  an  unrevised  proof 
subject  to  revision  as  fuither  knowledge  becomes 
available.  AVho,  for  instance,  could  frame  a  table 
which  should  satisfactorily  include  all  the  leaf- 
variations  of  the  Araliacta'?  This  illustration, 
by  the  way,  would  not  apply  to  the  United  States, 
whence  but  one  species  of  this  order  is  recorded, 
but  nevertheless  it  will  serve  to  exemplify 'our 
meaning. 

After  the  analytical  table  to  which  we  have 
referred,  we  come  to  the  more  detailed  account  of 
the  several  genera  and  species.  Each  species  is- 
described  and  figured.  Allusion  is  made  to  its. 
timber- producing  properties,  or  to  any  other 
circumstance  which  may  render  its  cultivation 
desirable.  No  synonyms  and  no  bibliographioat 
references  are  given.  Eeference  to  the  "  Silva"  is 
even  omitted,  which  is  unfortunate,  for  that  book 
supplies  references  which  form  a  valuable  feature, 
and  are  of  great  assistance  to  the  student. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  several 
species  is  sketched  with  that  masterly  grasp  and 
precision  which  is  the  despair  of  those  not  so 
familiar  as  is  Professor  Sargent  with  the  details  of 
the  geographical  botany  of  his  native  country.  So 
many  Pines,  Oaks,  Walnuts,  Maples,  and  other 
trees,  both  fiom  the  North-eastern  and  from 
the  North-western  States  of  the  Union,  are. 
now  cultivated  in  this  country,  that  this  book 
will  be  particularly  useful  to  those  who  are 
planting  for  effect  or  for  practical  utility.  The 
extraordinary  richness  of  the  United  States  in 
trees  of  vaiious  kinds  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  nearly  fifty  Oaks  are  desetilicd  under  the 
unfamiliar  heading  of  "  Fagacea'."  There  are 
also  enumerated  thirteen  kinds  of  Maples,  sixteen 
Ashes,  eighteen  species  of  Prunus,  and  no  fewer- 
than  i:t2  species  of  Crala-gus. 

The  task  of  recognising  and  of  differentiat- 
ini'  the  species  of  Crataegus  might  appal   evea 
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a  student  of  Brambles  or  Hieracia.  To  assist 
him  they  are  here  classified  under  eighteen 
■different  sections,  and  illustrations  by  Mr.  Faxon 
will  materially  lessen  the  difficulties  of  deter- 
mination. 

A  glossary  and  a  copious  index  complete  a 
•volume  which  will  be  absolutely  indispensable 
to  all  those  interested  in  any  way  in  the  trees  of 
North  America. 


THE  WARKEN,  HAYES,  KENT. 

When  paying  a  visit  to  Mr.  Blick  at  the 
•well  -  known  gardens  of  Martin  Smith,  Esq., 
recently,  I  was  impressed  by  the  smart  appear- 
ance and  methodical  keeping  observable  in  the 
various  departments.  When  writing  of  The 
^Warren  I  shall  be  expected  to  say  something 
about  Carnations,  but  there  are  other  good  things 
inhere  also.  A  long  border  of  herbaceous  plants, 
in  which  were  some  scores  of  clumps  of  the 
double  Arabis  planted  at  intervals,  was  by  far 
the  finest  [exhibition  of  this  plant  I  have  seen. 
These  clumps  had  each  from  CO  to  100  spikes  of 
ilowers.  Between  these  clumps  was  a  pretty 
dark  -  coloured  Aubrietia  in  the  way  of  A. 
■deltoides,  and  the  effect  was  gorgeous.  There 
were  also  large  clumps  of  Doronicum,  Anemones, 
Pansies,  Tulips,  Polyanthus,  &c.  In  the  kitchen- 
garden,  by  the  edge  of  the  trimly-kept  walks, 
was  an  abundance  of  flowers,  notably  a  very  fine 
border  of  Polyanthus,  in  which  all  the  best 
varieties  of  Messrs.  Douglas  &  Mortimer's  cele- 
brated strains  were  included.  Other  walks  were 
bounded  by  double  and  single-flowered  Wall- 
flowers and  Myosotis,  all  of  which  were  extra 
good.  The  fruit  -  trees  appeared  in  perfect 
•condition.  la  the  early  vineries,  which  are 
Jofty  three-quarter-span-roofed  structures,  were 
.good  crops  of  Grapes,  and  a  fine  batch  of  pot 
Figs.  The  varieties  Negro  Largo  and  Brown 
Turkey  are  highly  appreciated  here.  Bour- 
jassotte  Grise,  Brown  Ischia,  Villette  Sepia,  and 
■other  varieties  were  also  showing  good  crops  in 
another  house. 

Muse  it  Grapes  promise  well.  The  back  wall 
■of  the  house  containing  these  Vines  is  utilised 
for  growing  Asparagus  plumosus.  In  the  suo- 
■ceeding  house,  containing  various  late  varieties 
of  Grapes,  some  very  large  bunches  were  showing 
•of  such  varieties  as  Black  Alicante,  Gros  Colmar, 
Appley  Towers,  &c.  On  the  back  wall  here  were 
Hoses — W.  A.  Eichardson,  Niphetos,  &c. 

In  a  greenhouse  were  some  blue-flowered 
Hydrangeas,  and  other  species  of  plants.  The 
adjoining  house  contained  a  fine  batch  of  Royal 
Sovereign  Strawberries,  and  a  good  crop  of 
Tomatos  in  pots.  In  another  house  were  Melons 
•on  the  one  side  and  Cucumbers  on  the  other,  all 
in  excellent  condition.  Melons  are  a  very  promi- 
nent feature,  and  are  cultivated  in  several 
Jiouses.  Some  of  the  earliest  fruits  will  soon  be 
ripe.  Eojal  George  is  a  fortnight  earlier  than 
any  other  variety ;  it  is  a  fine-looking  Melon, 
after  the  type  of  Earl's  Favourite.  Ringleader, 
Hero  of  Lockinge,  Blenheim  Orange,  and  a  seed- 
ling were  the  other  varieties.  In  each  of  these 
houses  good  batches  of  Strawberries  were  on  the 
■shelves  over  the  centre  path.  Strawberries  for  suc- 
■oession  filled  two  more  houses,  and  I  noticed  the 
datest  batch  outside.  In  the  frames  were  nearly 
a  thousand  Chrysanthemum  plants,  and  in  other 
pits  and  frames  were  zonal  and  fancy  Pelargo- 
niums, Potatos,  Carrots,  kc. 

In  an  orchard-house  there  was  a  good  set  of 
Plums  and  Cherries  in  pots;  also  Apples,  of 
which  sorts  I  noticed  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Blen- 
heim Pippin,  Emperor  Alexander.  A  fine  batch 
•of  Carnations— Mrs.  Martin  Smith,  Cecilia,  Lady 
Hermione  (which  is  a  perfect  flower,  and  one  of 
the  very  bast  that  has  been  raised  here),  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  Baldwin,  Horace  Hutchinson,  Lady 
Rose,  and  Nautilus — were  also  in  bloom. 


In  another  house  Rivers'  Early  Nectarines  in 
pots  would  be  ripe  after  a  few  days.  There  were 
also  more  Carnations,  of  which  Princess  of  Wales 
was  flowering  well. 

In  another  large  house  there  were  20,000  seed- 
ling Carnations  ;  and  raised  high  above  these,  on 
pedestals,  were  Cherry-trees  ripening  their  fiuits. 
Guigne  d'Annonay,  Early  Rivers,  Bigarreau  de 
Schreken,  B.  Noir  de  Luben,  Black  Tartarian, 
Bigarreau  Ludwigs,  and  Bedford  Prolific  were 
among  the  best. 

There  was  a  good  crop  of  Apricots  in  another 
house,  and  these  trees,  I  was  informed,  had  not 
failed  to  give  satisfactory  crops  for  fourteen  years. 
In  this  house  were  also  large  quantities  of  flowers 
set  out  on  either  side  of  the  bioad  walk ;  these 
included  excellent  Schizanthus  and  Poeonies. 
The  Pear-trees  in  pots  had  just  been  turned  out- 
side and  given  the  protection  of  \\ ire-netting  and 
canvas. 

A  fine  collection  of  Auriculas  filled  one  house, 
and   judging    by   the   successful   way  these  are 


IRIS  K^MPFERI   AND  OTHER 
BOG  PLANTS. 

It  is  not  generally  known  with  what  ease  these 
beautiful  plants  can  be  grown.  Anyone  pos- 
sessing a  garden  of  the  meanest  order  can  grow 
them,  provided  the  plants  are  supplied  with 
abundance  of  water  during  their  growing  and 
flowering  seasons.  The  dampest  part  of  the 
garden  should  be  selected  for  their  culture,  and 
they  must  be  planted  in  rich,  well-prepared 
ground. 

At  Aston  Rowant  we  grow  them  in  the  water' 
close  to  the  lake's  bank,  where  they  are  planted 
in  triangular  boxes  formed  of  two  pieces  of  stout 
thick  Elm  or  Oak,  protruding  from  the  bank  in 
the  shape  of  a  /\  and  fastened  at  the  apex  of  the 
triangle  by  a  stout  square  stake  driven  into  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  which  at  the  edges  is  only 
about  2  feet  deep.  The  bank  itself  forms  the 
third  side  of  the  triangle.  These  boxes  project 
about   6   inches  above  the  water-line,   and    are 


Fig.  129.— a  clump  of  Trillium  grandiflorum 


il'hoiigniiik  ly  ]\\J.  Vasey. 
FLOWERS   PURE   WHITF. 


being  cultivated  we  shall  hear  more  about  them 
another  season.  The  frames  adjacent  to  the 
Carnation-houses  were  filled  with  thousands  of 
strong  plants.  The  lawns  and  shrubs  and  Roses 
appeared  in  the  best  possible  condition.  W.  A. 
Cook,  Shirley  House,  Surrey. 


TRILLIUM  GRANDIFLORUM. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  North  America,  where 
it  abounds  in  the  woods  from  Quebec  to  Florida. 
It  is  a  singularly  handsome  plant,  and  one  that 
is  easily  grown  in  the  rock-garden  or  in  the 
wild  pleasure  grounds,  where  it  requires  a  moist 
sheltered  position.  If  placed  in  too  sunny  or 
exposed  position,  the  large  soft  green  leaves  will 
not  develop  properly.  A  deep,  well-drained  bed 
of  peaty  soil  is  the  most  suitable  medium  in 
which  to  grow  the  plants,  which  may  be  increased 
rather  slowly  by  dividing  the  roots,  or  by  seeds. 

Trillium  grandiflorum  is  the  best  species  of  the 
genus  for  garden  purposes,  and  is  worthy  a  place 
in  any  collection  of  hardy  plants.  The  white 
flowers  are  produced  solitary,  and  have  some- 
times a  somewhat  pendulous  habit.  The  name 
Trillium  alludes  to  the  parts  of  the  flowers  and 
the  leaves  being  iu  w  horls  of  threes  or  multiples 
of  that  number.  The  species  flowers  during  the 
present  month,  and  is  now  in  bloom  in  the  rock- 
garden  at  Kew  with  the  purple-petalled  T.  sessile 
and  others. 


from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  depth.  To  prevent 
the  soil  from  being  washed  from  under  the  Iris 
roots,  the  bottoms  of  the  triangirlar  boxes  are 
covered  with  rough  flints,  on  which  is  placed  a 
layer  of  turves  with  the  grass  side  downward, 
the  remaining  space  being  filled  with  a  compost 
composed  of  three  parts  rotten  manure  and  one 
part  of  loam. 

When  thus  planted  these  Iris  require  but  little 
attention — we  merely  keep  the  boxes  free  from 
weeds  and  mike  an  application  of  a  heavy  dressing 
of  rich  cow-manure  each  autumn.  Immediately 
in  front  of  these  Iris  on  the  grass  close  to  the 
water's  edge  are  planted  clumps  of  Narcissus  and 
English  Iris. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  year  clumps  of 
Snowdrops  embellish  the  spot  wit'n  their  delicate 
flowers,  to  be  outvied  later  by  the  glorious  whites 
and  yellows  of  the  nodding  Narcissus,  with  a  good 
companionship  in  our  lovely  native  Primrose. 

But  the  beauty  of  these  heralds  of  spring 
passes  away,  the  silvery-white  Gardenia-flowered 
Narcissus  being  the  last  to  follow.  After  these 
have  all  departed  we  wait  and  walch,  and 
presently  see  the  beautiful  Iris  Ka?mpferi 
pushing  up  their  flower-shafts  or  spears,  making 
great  haste  to  captivate  irr  turn  the  admiration 
so  recerrtly  bestowed  on  their  predecessors.  After 
furnishing  the  lake-side  with  beauty  for  a  space 
of  (rom  six  to  eight  weeks  these,  too,  are  over, 
and  our  thoughts  revert  to   the   beauty  of  the 
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Iris  gardens  in  Japan,  whence  our  etock  of  about 
300  plants  was  imported  direct,  with  the  mystical 
names  which  are  quite  a  conundrum  to  all  except- 
ing.those  versed  in  the  language.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  the  words  Koki-no-ero, 
Shigar-no-ura-nami,  Tsurugi-no-mai,  &c.,  as  thej 
»3K  labelled,  mean. 

The  flower-stalks  are  removed  immediately 
after]  flowering,  in  order  that  the  seed-vessels 
may  not  weaken  the  plants.  The  dark-green 
spear-shaped  leaves  remain  and  form  an  excellent 
boundary  between  the  greensward  of  the  lawn 
and  what  is  a  still  further  attraction — the 
beautiful  Njmpbieas  planted  one  to  two  yards 
away  ;  these  flower  abundantly  in  water  scarcely 
knee-deep.    N.  Laydekeri  lilacea,  with  its  beauti- 


NARCISSI    FEOM    COBK. 

To  Messrs.  W.  B.  Hartland  &  Sons,  of  Cork,  we 
are  indebted  for  specimens  of  various  Narcissi, 
among  them  two  new  varieties  raised  at  Ard 
Cairn,  of  which  we  are  able  to  give  illustrations. 

Pklops  is  one  of  the  Burbidge  section,  with 
flowers  4  inches  across  the  segments,  spreading, 
somewhat  revolute  at  the  margins  ;  pale  lemon- 
yellow  becoming  white  ;  cup  J  inch  deep,  rich 
yellow  broadly  edged  with  orange. 

Nectarine  would  be  classed  in  the  Leeds 
section.  The  flowers  are  3-J-inches  across,  ivory- 
white  ;  the  cup  is  ;|-inch  in  depth,  and  of  the 
colour  of  a  Tangierine  Orange ;  the  reddish 
colour  is  probably  an  endowment  derived  from  a 


hybrid  Orchids,  the  production  of  which  Mr.  J 
Charlesworth  has  made  his  chief  study. 

But  although  most  of  the  houses  are  filled 
with  well  -  grown  hybrid  Cattleyas,  Laslio- 
Cattleyas,  and  Odontoglossums,  interest  in  the 
species  and  in  importing  new  and  rare  Orchids  is 
still  maintained.  Considerable  space  is  devoted 
to  Cattleya  Mendeli,  C.  Schroderie,  C.  TriantE, 
and  other  large-flowering  Cattleyas  and  Laelias, 
of  which  there  are  great  quantities  of  fine  plants 
in  sheath  and  bud ;  also  to  Oncidium  macran- 
thuLU  (of  which  a  quanti'^y  of  vigorous  plants 
hive  strong  flower-spikes),  O.  varicosum,  and 
the  rest  of  the  cool -house  Oncidiums,  and, 
generally  speaking,  to  selections  of  all  the 
best  of  the  showy  species.      Some   time   ago   a 


Fig.  130.— narcissus  "  peloi's    ;  flowers  ivory-white  ; 
cup  yellow  with  a  darker  edge. 


Fig.  131.— narcissus  "nectarine":  flowers  ivoRY'-wiiirE; 

CUP  CYLINDRIC    PLICATE,  OF   DEEP  ORANGE   COLOUR. 


ful  lilac  and-carmine  flowers,  at  once  strikes  the 
*ye  of  the  observer.  Other  varieties  up  and 
•down  the  lake  are  all  bursting  forth  in  their 
glorious  attire,  including  N.  Laydekeri  rosea,  N. 
aurora,  N.  sulphurea,  N.  Eichardsoni,  and  the 
enormous  white  N.  Gladstoni.  The  sacred  Lotus 
of  Japan,  Nelumbium  speciosum,  was  given  a 
favoured  spot  near,  but  after  one  feeble  attempt 
to  raise  its  head  above  water  it  sank  into  its 
aquatic  surrounding.".  I  fear  the  water  was  tco 
«old  for  it.  IF.  II.  Clarlie,  Aiton  Eowant  Gardens, 
Oxon. 


cross  with  N.  poetarum.  Mr.  Hartland  has  been 
for  some  years  endeavouring  to  secure  this  result, 
and  his  patience  has  been  rewardad,  for  the  flower 
is  very  beautiful. 


FRUIT    REGISTER. 


PEAK  PIUS  X. 
This  is  a  r.ew  Pear  raised  by  the  Frerea 
Alexiens,  at  Tirlemont,  Bflgium.  The  tree  is 
said  to  be  very  prolific,  tbe  fruits  are  large, 
somewhat  cj'lindric,  greenish-olive,  with  a  few 
brown  spots;  fiesh  creamy-white,  perfumed.  The 
Pear  ripens  in  October  and  is  said  to  be  of  first- 
rate  quality.  It  is  illustrated  in  the  BuUetir^s 
d' Arboriculture,  Ac.,  for  April. 


ORCHID  HOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

MESSRS.  CHARLESWORTH   &  CO.'S 
COLLECTION. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  phenomenal  suc- 
cess in  modern  trade  horticultural  establishments 
'  is  the  necessity  for  providing  accommodation  for 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  plants  cultivated, 
and  the  great  Orchid  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  &  Co.  has  had  to  follow  the  rule. 
The  original  space  beside  the  reservoir  at 
Heaton,  Bradford,  was  soon  covered  with  glass  ; 
another  fcite  acquired  on  higher  ground  shared 
the  same  fate  ;  an  establishment  was  started  on 
the  South  Coast  (Sussex),  and  still  there  is  a 
desire  for  fresh  territory  to  cover  with  glass 
structures  to  be  filled  with  the  popular  Odonto- 
glossums and  the  endless  and  already  bewildering 


large  Phalajnopsis-house  was  started  and  filled 
chiefly  with  P.  Schilleriana,  which  made  a  fine 
show  when  in  flower,  a  photograph  of  the  house 
beinf  reproduced  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
March  4, p.  131.  These  are  still  in  flne  condition, 
and  giving  promise  of  an  even  better  show  of 
flowers  than  previously.  But  the  new  PhaloDU- 
opsis  Eimestadtiana,  the  highest  type  of  the 
amabilis  section,  commonly  called  P.  grandiflora 
Rimestadtiana,  having  been  found  to  be  easier  to 
cultivate,  and  to  require  a  much  cooler  house  than 
the  other  species,  a  large  importation  of  this  was 
made.  The  new  arrivals  consist  of  some  ten 
thousand  specimens  of  all  sizes,  and  now  occupy 
the  tolerably  cool  house  prepared  for  them.  Mr. 
Rimestadt,  the  collector,  urged  from  the  first  that; 
his  I'hahenopsis  should  be  cultivated  in  a  cool 
house,  and  his  notes  on  the  subject,  together  with 
illustrations  of  the  plants,  were  published  in  the 
Oantencrs'  Chronicle  at  the  time  of  the  advent  of 
this  variety.  It  is  evidently  a  grand  florisl'a 
flower,  worthy  of  being  grown  in  quantity.  Other 
new  importations,  including  Phalivnopsis  Aphro- 
dite, anil  some  unrecognised  specier,  also  Cojlo- 
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gjne  pandurata,  arrived  at  the  same  time.  But 
probably  the  finest  of  the  importation  is  a  new 
Dendrobium  of  the  habit  of  D.  PhaltenopsiSj  of 
which  the  collector  says,  "  I  found  it  on  a  remote 
island  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  ;  have  seen  it  in 
bloom ;  the  flowers  are  absolutely  pure  white, 
similar  in  size  and  shape  to  those  of  D.  Phaloe- 
nopsis,  and  borne  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  much 
more  floriferous  than  thats  pecies;  the  flowers  last 
six  weeks  in  perfection."  The  island  was  carefully 
searched,  but  only  twenty  plants  were  found. 

In  the  many  houses  devoted  to  them  there  are 
thousands  of  vigorous  examples  of  the  best  type 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum  and  the  other  showy 
Odontoglossums.  Of  the  more  recent  importa- 
tions the  greater  part  are  unflowered,  and  some 
are  flowering  for  the  first  time,  among  them 
being  a  few  promising  spotted  forms.  Of  the 
most  interesting  things  in  these  long  cool-houses 
noted  were  a  fine  lot  of  Odontoglossum  x  Adrian®, 
several  of  which,  having  a  white  ground  spotted 
with  purple  colour,  approached  very  closely  to 
O.  crispum.  There  were  good  O.  Huunewelli- 
anum,  and  two  rather  singular  hybrids  of  it 
which  seemed  distinct  from  O.  X  Adrians.  Then 
followed  a  fitte  lot  of  O.  Pescatorei.  with  several 
home-raised  O.  x  excellens,  with  rich  yellow 
ground  colour  handsomely  marked  with  purple, 
and  superior  to  most  of  the  imported  forms.  Of 
O.  cirrosum  there  were  many  plants  in  flower ; 
O.  X  dicrauophorum  bore  a  spike  of  stellate 
yellow- and -brown  flowers;  O.  x  mirandum, 
O.  Lindeni,  good  forms  of  O.  X  Rolfese,  and  O.  x 
Harry ano -crispum  and  its  reverse  cross  were  also 
in  bloom.  With  regard  to  these  crosses  of 
O.  Harryanum  it  is  found  that  when  that  species 
is  the  seed-parent  the  plants  are  much  freer- 
growing  than  when  the  seeds  are  borne  on 
O.  crispum,  though  those  from  the  reverse  cross 
have  finer-coloured  fiowersif  good  parentsareused. 
Others  in  bloom  in  this  block  were  Odontoglossum 
xelegintius,  a  batch  of  Epidendrum  Wallisii, 
and  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  houses  a  fine  lot  of 
the  taller  orange-and- scarlet  coloured  hybrid 
Epidendrums. 

In  the  intermediate-range,  filled  principally 
with  Cattleyas  and  Ltvlias  in  bloom,  were  a 
number  of  hybrid  Brasso-Cattleyas,  the  handsome 
Brassia  brachiata,  a  good  show  of  Miltonia 
vexiliaria  and  M.  x  Bleuana,  together  with 
several  nice  plants  of  the  rare  M.  Schroderiana ; 
a  good  lot  of  Catti^ya  Schroderiana,  a  batch  of 
Lselio-Cattleya  :-;  Mercia  and  L.-C.  X  Andromeda 
varying  much  in  colour  ;  brightly-coloured  L.-C. 
X  Hyeana,  and  other  Lselio-Cattleyas ;  Zygo- 
petalum  : ;  Perrenoudii,  and  the  dark-coloured 
Z.  Protheroeanum  of  gardens  ;  a  healthy  batch  of 
crosses  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  some  of  which 
seem  to  be  always  in  flower  ;  and  a  large  number 
of  the  best  forms  of  Cypripedium  insigne,  many 
of  them  of  the  C.  insigne  Sandera*  cla?s. 

Another  house  had  a  general  collection  of  inter- 
mediate house  plants,  a  good  batch  of  Odonto- 
glossum Uro-Skinneri,  and  some  others  being  in 
bloom.  Suspended  overhead  was  a  collection  of 
Pleurothallis  and  other  Orchids  of  botanical 
interest. 

In  one  house  was  a  collection  of  Masdevallias — 
M.  Pourbaixii  and  the  handsome  M.  Schroderiana 
being  in  bloom  ;  also  good  examples  of  the  scarlet 
Cochlioda  Noezliana,  a  fine  lot  of  Trichopilia 
suavis,  the  batch  of  which  now  commencing  to 
bloom  is  expected  to  continue  to  afford  flowers 
until  November.  Oncidium  cheirophorum,  O. 
ornithorhjnchum  and  its  pure  white  variety  O. 
hastilabium,  some  Maxillarias,  &c.,  were  also 
noted. 

In  the  warm-houses,  in  addition  to  the  fine  lot 
of  Phaleenopsis  previously  alluded  to,  were  noted 
a  small  importation  of  the  large  form  of  Pachy- 
stoma  Thooipsonianum,  a  number  of  pretty  Cirro- 
petalums  and  Bulbophyllums,  some  species  of 
Angrajcum?,  including  strong-flowering  specimens 
of  A.  sesquipedale  and  the  trailing  A.  imbrica- 
tum,  a  very  fragrant,  white  species.  This  plant 
was  recently  erroneously  named  Saccolabium 
Barbeya^.  There  are  also  large  specimens  of 
Yanda  Amesiana,  \ .  Kimballiana,  and  small  ones 
of  the  hybrid  V.  Moorei,  and  a  small  collection  of 
Ansectjchili. 

Other  houses  are  filled  with  a  grand  lot  of 
hybrid   Brasso-Cattleyas,   Cattleyas,   and   Ltelio- 


Cattleyas,  batches  of  several  of  the  showier  kinds 
being  in  bloom.  None  but  the  best  procurable 
species  have  been  used  as  parents,  and  the  field 
of  primary  crosses  of  showy  species  and  albinos 
being  nearly  worked  out  at  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth's,  the  greater  i^art  of  the  energies  of  the 
firm  are  being  directed  to  Odontoglossums,  and 
to  the  intercrossing  of  fine  varieties  of  hybrids 
already  obtained.  Some  very  richly  marked  and 
handsome  Odontoglossums  are  already  in  bloom, 
and  those  in  bud  give  great  promise. 

At  the  end  of  each  of  the  long  houses  there  was 
a  number  of  Orchids  in  bloom,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  though  not  the  most  showy,  was  a 
group  of  Epi- Cattleyas,  Epi-Lselias  and  other 
singular  crosses. 

In  the  new  department,  at  a  short  distance 
away,  the  raising  and  development  of  hybrid 
novelties  and  showy  kinds  is  carried  on  in  the 
most  careful  manner,  and  several  houses  are 
devoted  to  the  plants  from  the  earliest  stage 
until  they  are  large  enough  to  take  their  place 
among  the  adult  specimens. 

In  the  houses  containing  mature  plants  was  a 
good  display  of  Liflio-Cattleyas  and  Odonto- 
glossums, including  a  selection  of  fine  forms  of 
O.  crispum  named  and  unnamed.  One  spotted 
form  flowering  for  the  flrst  time  was  of  the 
0.  c.  Grace  Euljy  type,  and  another  had  very  large 
white  flowers  with  chrome-yellow  disc  to  the  lip 
and  light-orange  blotch.  There  is  also  a  vigorous 
little  batch  of  albino  Cattleyas  of  the  labiata 
section.  Hybrid  Triehopilias,  Oncidiums,  and 
other  species  are  making  good  progress,  and 
certainly  the  interest  in  the  work  will  not  cease 
for  want  of  material. 

Every  operation  in  this  model  establishment 
is  carried  out  methodically,  and  equipped  to 
be  as  self-contained  as  possible,  even  the  lath- 
roller  blinds  being  made  on  the  place  by  specially- 
constructed  machinery.  Respecting  the  lath 
blinds,  it  should  he  noted  that  formerly,  when 
they  used  to  be  rolled  up  to  the  ridge  by 
cords,  the  wear  and  tear  and  the  cost  of  cords 
were  found  to  be  very  great.  Consequently  the 
blinds  are  now  made  in  short  lengths,  and  rolled 
on  and  off  in  sections  running  lengthwise. 

The  Cypripedium-houses  contain  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  rare  species,  varieties,  and  hybrids,  the 
large  sections,  such  as  C.  insigne,  being  represented 
only  by  plants  of  that  class.  Among  those  noted 
were  C.  callosum  Sauderte,  C.  Lawrenceanum 
Hyeanum,  C.  X  Maudia\  quite  equal  in  beauty  to 
either  of  those  of  its  class;  C.  Charlesworthii 
album,  and  a  new  species,  C.  Crawshayie, 
collected  in  the  same  region,  but  which  until 
lately  did  not  make  much  progress.  In  the 
Cypripediums,  as  with  other  hybrids  at  Heaton, 
much  attention  is  given  to  secondary  crosses,  and 
with  good  promise  so  far  as  the  matter  has  been 
tested. 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE     HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Clarke,  Gardener  to  Sir  William  Plowden, 
Aston  Rovvanl  House,  Oxon. 

Hardy  Vines.  —  On  warm,  sunny  walls  in 
southern  districts  the  Vines  will  have  commenced 
to  grow,  and  disbudding  should  be  performed  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  seen  which  shoots  are  carrying 
the  best  bunches,  for  these  must  be  retained  and 
the  remainder  rubbed  off,  unless  the  spurs  are  at 
considerable  distances  apart,  when  two  shoots 
may  be  retained.  These  shoots  should  be  stopped 
two  leaves  beyond  the  fruit,  allowing  one  bunch 
of  fruit  on  each.  Keep  the  sublaterals  closely 
stopped,  and  if  the  Vines  are  growing  in  a  hot, 
dry  situation,  afford  frequent  applications  of 
liquid  manure. 

Morello  Cherries  —On  a  wall  100  yards  in  length 
planted  with  trees  of  the  Morello  Cherry,  the 
wealth  and  size  of  bloom  at  the  present  time  are 
equal  to  those  of  many  of  the  ornamental  varie- 
ties. The  Morello  has  a  habit  of  casting  a  certain 
number  of  its  fruits,  and  this  prevents  the  tree 
from  becoming  over-burdened.  Examine  the  trees 
at  the  present  time,  and  pinch  back  or,  better  still, 
remove  all  the  shoots  which  will  not  be  required 
for  laying  in.  This  will  prevent  any  over-crowd- 
in:»  of  the  branches  when  the  fruit  is  ripening. 
The  Morello  Cherry  requires  similar  treatment  to 


that  afforded  Peach-trees,  except  that  more  shoots 
should  be  retained  for  laying  in. 

Plums,  Dessert- Cherries,  and  Pears.  —  Manj 
varieties  of  these  are  now  making  abundant 
growth.  In  some  cases  four  to  six  shoots  are 
growing  from  one  spur,  which  is  far  too  many. 
On  Cherry-trees  these  growths  may  be  pinched 
back  to  about  four  leaves,  which  will  result  in  the 
formation  of  fruit-spurs.  On  Plum  and  Pear- 
trees  a  general  thinning  is  necessary,  leaving  twc\ 
or  three  growths  in  a  position  that  will  furnish 
fruit-bearing  wood  as  near  to  the  main  branches 
as  possible.  Those  shoots  not  required  may  be 
removed  at  this  date  by  a  slight  twist  with  the 
finger  and  thumb. 

Affording  Water. — In  consequence  of  the  dry 
weather  experienced  during  the  past  three  weeks, 
wall-trees  having  passed  their  fiowering  stage 
may  require  water.  Those  growing  on  light, 
sandy  soils  may  advantageously  be  given  a  good 
watering  with  liquid-manure,  taking  care  that 
sufficient  is  afforded  to  soak  down  to  the 
extremities  of  the  roots. 

Cleansing  from  Pests. — A  diligent  eye  must  be 
kept  for  the  appearance  of  black  and  green  fiy. 
Commercial  Quassia-extract  is  probably  the  best 
means  to  employ  to  eradicate  these  pests,  but. 
use  it  at  a  little  under  strength  at  this  season, 
when  strong  insecticides  would  do  harm  to  the 
tender  foliage.  If  there  are  severe  attacks  it  will 
be  necessary  to  repeat  the  application  several 
times.  

THE  PLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Miller,  Gardener  to  Lord  Henry  C. 
Bentinck.  M.P..  Underley  Hall,  Westmoreland. 

Summer  Bedding.— The  planting  of  tender  bed- 
ding plants  may  soon  be  commenced.  Have  all 
the  beds  made  ready  by  thoroughly  disintegrating 
the  soil  with  fork  and  rake  to  get  a  friable  surface, 
which,  however,  need  not  be  reduced  too  finely,  or 
after  the  first  heavy  shower  a  hard  crust  will 
be  formed  that  would  conduct  heat  and  moisture 
out  of  the  soil. 

Spring  Bedding  Plants  may  soon  be  removed  to 
a  partly-shaded  border.  The  plants  can  then  be 
divided,  and  afterwards  be  planted  in  nursery 
lines,  at  sufficient  distances  apart  to  allow  of  the 
Dutch-hoe  being  worked  between  them.  Daisy 
Alice,  Auricula  Alexandra,  and  Primrose  G.  F. 
Wilson  are  a  worthy  trio.  Other  useful  plants 
are  Ajuga  reptans,  Arabis  fl.-pl.,  and  Valeriana 
Phu  aurea. 

Watering.  —  Fieshly-transplanted  trees  will 
require  the  first  attention.  Have  "  saucers  "  made 
in  readiness  by  putting  a  ridge  of  adhesive  soil 
at  about  3  feet  from  the  stem.  A  thorough 
drenching  of  the  soil  once  a  week  is  better  than 
daily  driblets.  The  application  of  a  mulch  of 
rotten  manure  will  aft'ord  nourishment  and  pre- 
vent excessive  evaporation.  IE  the  weather  is  dry 
flower-beds  should  be  afforded  a  good  soaking 
with  water  directly  they  have  been  planted. 
Loosen  the  surface  soil  with  the  dutch  hoe  on  the 
next  day  after  applying  water,  as  a  caked  surface 
must  not  be  permitted  to  remain. 

Lobelia,  Holli^liocliS,  and  Siceet  Peas. — Plants  of 
scarlet  Lobelia,  treated  as  described  in  former 
Calendars,  are  now  ready  for  planting.  Plant  the 
clumps  closely  together  so  as  to  form  a  compact 
mass  of  flower- spikes,  and  afford  them  very  liberal 
treatment.  Hollyhocks  obtained  from  early  sown. 
seeds,  and  that  are  properly  hardened-off  can  be 
planted  soon  in  good  loamy  soil  that  has  been 
heavily  manured.  If  possible  choose  a  moderately 
exposed  position,  for  when  planted  at  the  back  of 
borders,  the  plants  are  apt  to  get  drawn  and 
become  more  liable  to  an  attack  of  the  fungus 
Puccinia  malvacearum.  Sweet  Peas  raised  from 
late  sowings  in  pots  must  now  be  planted-out  and 
afforded  twiggy  shoots  to  support  the  slender 
growths. 

Affording  Stakes.  —  This  work  will  need  the 
exercise  of  forethought,  taste,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  habits  of  plants.  Such  subjects 
as  Phloxes,  that  have  numerous  shoots,  may- 
have  a  string  put  round  them  to  steady  the^ 
growths  until  they  are  long  enough  for  sticks. 
Thin  out  the  weakly  shoots.  Do  not  have  the 
clumps  of  too  largo  a  size,  and  be  careful  to  use 
as  many  sticks  as  miy  be  necessary.  Never 
allow  the  plants  to  become  bent  and  crooked,  as 
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no  subsequent  treatmeLt  will  mate  tliem  as 
■effective  as  they  would  otherwise  have  been. 
Avoid  the  bunching  or  besom-like  method,  and 
«se  stakes  of  such  a  length  Ihat  when  the  plants 
are  in  flower  the  supports  will  be  hidden,  or  at 
least  incoDspicuous.  Green  stakes  are  the  best 
for  general  use,  and  spiral  wires  are  admirable 
supports  for  Carnations. 


THE  KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fyfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockin£e 
Park,  Wantage. 

Peas. — Prepare  the  ground  for  late  crops  of 
Peas  as  for  Celery,  and  sow  such  varieties  as 
Autocrat.  Owing  to  the  exceedingly  robust  and 
remarkable  branching  habit  of  this  variety  it  is 
necessary  to  sow  the  seeds  much  more  thinly  than 
is  generally  done,  or  the  consequence  will  be  that 
the  plants  will  choke  each  other.  I  have  grown 
this  variety  yearly  since  its  introduction,  nnd  it 
has  never  disappointed  me,  being  the  best  late 
variety.  Autocrat  grows  4  feet  in  height,  con- 
"tinuea  to  bear  well-filled  dark-green  pods  for  a 
long  time,  and  is  seldom  if  ever  attacked  by  mil- 
dew. The  Gladstone  Pea  is  a  fine  and  prolific 
late  variety,  bearing  long,  sickle-shaped  joods.  lb 
is  a  first-class  exhibition  variety,  beight  3^  feet. 
Succession  Peas  that  were  raised  in  pots  may  now 
be  removed  from  under  glass.  Plunge  the  pots 
in  some  light  material  in  a  sheltered  warm 
corner,  and  give  close  attention  to  watering  the 
plants  with  frequent  applications  of  liquid- 
manure.  Should  it  be  desired  to  obtain  large 
and  handsome  pods,  pinch  the  tops  off  the  plants 
and  reduce  the  number  of  pods  on  each  plant. 

Endive. — Seeds  may  be  sown  at  intervals  of  a 
month  until  the  end  of  August.  While  the 
weather  is  hot  and  dry  the  earliest  batches 
should  be  sown  thinly  in  drills  drawn  1  foot 
or  15  inches  apait,  allowing  the  plants  to  mature 
without  transplanting  them.  This  will  help  to 
prevent  their  running  to  seed.  Thin  the  plants 
out  to  1  foot  or  15  inches  apart.  Broad-leaved 
Batavian  and  Green  Curled  are  the  varieties 
generally  grown. 

Onions. ^Plants  raised  early  and  transplanted 
ViiW  now  be  growing  freely.  Slightly  stir  the 
surface  soil  with  the  Dutch-hoe.  Afford  the 
plants  li^ht  and  frequent  waterings  ;  and  if  only 
tard  water  is  to  be  had,  the  addition  of  some 
wathing  soda  will  make  it  more  suitable  to  the 
roots.  If  the  revolving  sprayer  is  used,  as  is  the 
case  here,  grind  the  soda  to  a  fine  powder  and 
sprinkle  it  over  the  ground  previous  to  watering. 

Broad  Beans. — Sow  seeds  now  and  again  after  a 
month  has  elapsed  for  late  crops.  Broad  Beans 
require  deep  cultivation,  a  liberal  supply  of 
manure,  and  a  change  of  ground  each  season. 
Use  the  hoe  freely  between  the  rows  of  plants, 
and  when  the  plants  are  2  or  3  inches  above  the 
ground  draw  the  earth  up  to  them  on  each  side. 
When  the  growths  are  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height, 
pinch  out  the  tops  with  the  finger  and  thumb  to 
assist  the  early  maturing  of  the  pods.  It  is 
often  the  means  of  preventing  the  early  develop- 
ment of  black-fly,  that  common  enemy  of  the 
Bean.  Let  the  plants  be  afforded  plenty  of  room 
to  grow  sturdily,  and  thus  become  self- supporting. 
Carter's  Green  Leviathan,  Beck's  Dwarf  Green 
Gem,  and  Improved  Green  Windsor  are  excellent 
varieties  of  this  vegetable, 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 

kBy  r.  JOEDAN,  Gardener  to  Dr.  Corbet,  Impney  Hall 
Gardens.  Droitwich. 
Early  Tines. — The  Grapes  in  the  earliest  house 
will  now  be  colouring,  and  in  some  instances  ripe. 
Warm  diluted  liquid- manure  may  still  be  afforded 
to  Vines  that  are  cropping  heavily,  or  if  there  is 
any  doubt  as  to  their  ffnishing  properly.  Plenty 
of  time  must  be  allowed  to  obtain  the  much 
desired  "  bloom "  on  the  berries.  Maintain  a 
constant  circulation  of  warm  air  with  less  atmo- 
spheiic  moisture.  The  temperature  at  night 
may  be  reduced,  alloning  it  to  fall  to  CO"  in  the 
morning.  Admit  more  air  at  night  than  formerly 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable.  In  order  to 
maintain  ripe  Grapes  in  a  good  condition,  a  cool 
and  comparatively  dry  atmosphere  will  be 
necessary,  but  the  roots  must  not  be  permitted  to 
suffer  for  want  of  water.  If  an  application  of 
water  becomes  necessary  owing  to  keeping  the 
Grapts  hanging  for  a  long  time  on  the  Vines,  let 


the  work  be  carried  out  on  a  bright  morning. 
Examine  the  foliage  for  rod-spider,  and  endeavour 
to  keep  the  pest  in  check  by  carefully  sponging 
the  leaves  on  its  first  appearance  rather  than  by 
applying  sulphur  on  tho  pipes,  which  is  always 
dangerous  unless  extra  care  is  afterwards  given 
to  the  ventilation  of  the  house  early  in  the 
morning.  When  the  Grapes  have  been  cut, 
thoroughly  syringe  and  cleanse  the  foliage  of  the 
V^ines,  and  supply  the  border  liberally  with 
water,  using  liquid  manure  occasionally. 

Succession  Fines. — Pay  attention  to  the  tjing  of 
shoots  and  stopping  of  laterals  as  growth  pro- 
ceeds, and  apply  liberal  supplies  of  liquid 
manure,  also  sprinklinfj;^  of  Kirk's  or  some  other 
approved  Vine-manure  to  Vines  that  are  swelling 
their  fruit.  Close  the  houses  early  in  the  after- 
noon, with  abundant  moisture  in  them,  allowing 
the  temperature  to  increase  afterwards  to  85°  or 
90*^.  Admit  a  little  air  again  for  the  night  at 
about  8  P.M.  Stir  up  the  fires  early  in  the  after- 
noon to  such  a  degree  that  the  temperature  in 
the  houses  will  fall  gradually  until  10  v  m.  Early 
in  the  morning  it  should  be  at  about  G5°.  Tie  up 
the  bunches  of  fruit  if  necessary,  and  carefully 
remove  any  seedless  berries  which  have  been 
overlooked  previously.  Early  plants  of  Muscats 
require  similar  treatment,  excepting  that  the 
temperature  should  be  5°  higher  than  is  recom- 
mended for  Black  llamburghs. 

Later  Fines. — Maintain  a  constant  circulation 
of  moderately  dry  air  in  houses  in  which  the 
Vices  are  coming  into  flower,  and  the  tem- 
perature may  now  be  a  little  higher  at  night  and 
by  day.  Remove  all  surplus  bunches  of  fruit  as 
scon  as  they  have  set,  and  thin  all  free-setting 
varieties,  'such  as  Black  Alicante,  as  soon  as  is 
possible.  Defer  the  thinning  of  Muscats  until  it 
can  be  seen  which  berries  will  swell  best. 
Laterals  should  not  be  pinched  during  the  time 
the  vines  are  in  flower,  hut  they  may  be  stopped 
directly  afterwards  and  the  shoots  tied  down  as 
carefully  and  as  evenly  as  possible  to  cover  all 
parts  of  the  trellis.  Afford  the  border  a  light 
mulching  as  soon  as  the  bunches  have  been 
thinned,  and  pay  daily  attention  to  damping  and 
watering  of  the  borders.  Such  varieties  as 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Lady  Downes',  or  any 
Vines  that  are  weak,  should  be  provided  with 
slight  shade  from  the  sun's  rays.  Lady  Downes', 
being  subject  to  scalding,  should  not  be  shut  up 
very  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  small  amount 
of  air  should  be  always  admitted  to  the  house 
during  the  night. 

THE   ORCHID  HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Young,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frkderick 
WiGAN,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen.  S.W. 

Lycasie  SHnneri. — When  the  new  growths  are 
about  an  inch  long,  the  plants  should  either  be 
re-surfaced  or  repotted.  The  latter  operation 
should  only  be  adopted  when  the  pot  is  unsuit- 
ably large  or  too  small,  or  when  the  drainage  is 
in  an  imperfect  condition.  The  pots  should  be 
half  filled  with  drainage  material,  and  a  compost 
used  of  equal  parts  of  gcod  fibrous  loam,  peat, 
sphagnum-moss,  with  the  addition  of  a  "dash" 
of  coarse  silver  sand.  Stage  the  plants  in  a 
moderately  light  part  of  an  intermediate- house, 
and  afford  them  little  water  until  the  roots  are 
growing  freely.  A  good  supply  will  be  needed 
vintil  the  pseudo-bulbs  have  formed,  but  it  should 
be  gradually  diminished  afterwards. 

Summer  Quarters. — In  a  mixed  collection  of 
Orchids  there  are  many  plants  which  need  a 
different  position  during  the  summer  season 
to  that  which  they  occupy  in  the  winter  months, 
and  they  should  be  moved  before  the  difference 
of  the  one  season  from  tlic  other  becomes  extreme. 
The  plants  of  the  "Chima^ra"  section  of  Masde- 
vallia,  which  in  the  winter  months  are  usually 
placed  in  more  warmth  than  is  afforded  Masde- 
vallias  generally,  may  now  be  replaced.  These 
plants  are  grown  in  ba^^kets  without  drain.ige 
material,  and  should  any  plants  need  fresh  surface 
materials  these  may  now  be  afforded  them.  Afford 
shade  from  strong  light,  keep  the  materials  well 
moistened,  and  have  tho  leaves  of  tho  plants 
sponged  frequently.  Miltonia  vexillaria  varieties 
which  develop  their  growths  and  floral  spikes  in 
a  Cattleya- house  may,  now  they  are  in  bloom, 
be  removed  to  a  cool  intermediate  compartment 
where  drier  conditions  should  be  maintained  for 


the  better  preservation  of  the  flowers  and  to 
check  the  development  of  new  growth.  The 
plants  need  a  moderate  supply  of  water  until  the 
flowers  have  passed,  but  afterwards  they  may  be 
kept  moderately  dry  ;  at  the  same  time  dampings 
between  the  pots  and  overhead  sprayings  will  be 
necessary  several  times  a  day.  The  Pleiones — 
other  than  P.  Wallichiana,  which  grows  test  in 
the  Cattleya-house  throughout  the  year — have  to 
be  kept  rather  cool  and  dry  until  the  present 
month.  They  should  now  be  placed  in  an  inter- 
mediate-house where  there  are  more  light  and 
heat.  The  plants  will  require  larger  quantities 
of  water  afforded  more  frequently.  Platyclinis 
glumacea  having  completed  its  leaves  and  tiny 
bulbs  should  be  placed  in  a  light  part  of  an  inter- 
mediate-house, and  the  supply  of  water  may  be 
gradually  diminished.  There  are  numerous 
plants  whose  present  requirements  may  be  easily 
determined  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  growth, 
and  these  should  be  treated  either  with  a  view 
of  encouraging  growth  or  of  inducing  rest. 

Odontoglossum  hastilahium. — This  stately  species 
is  now  in  flower.  Do  not  allow  the  spikes  to 
remain  on  the  plants  for  a  long  time,  as  this 
would  cause  expansion  in  the  pseudo-bulbs,  from 
which  they  take  a  long  time  to  recover.  The 
plants  require  an  intermediate  temperature,  and 
succeed  best  when  planted  in  a  leaf-mixture, 
being  kept  under  comparatively  dry  conditions  at 
all  times,  except  when  rooting  freely.  O.  Uro- 
Skinneri  is  another  species  whose  progressive  spikes 
continue  in  flower  for  a  long  time.  This  is  a  cool- 
growing  species,  needing  similar  treatment  to  O. 
crispum.  The  spikes  are  now  visible  in  the  deve- 
loping growths,  and  as  root-action  is  also  vigorous, 
a  good  supply  of  water  at  the  base  is  essential. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By   A.   Bullock,   Gardener   to   E.   J.  Wvthes.   Esq.. 
Copped  Hall,  Epping,  Essex. 

Heat,  Ventilation,  and  Shading. — At  no  period 
of  the  year  are  greater  care  and  watchfulness 
required  in  the  culture  of  plants  under  glass  than 
at  the  present  time.  Warm  sunny  days  followed 
by  cold  nights  necessitate  the  use  of  considerable 
artificial  heat,  and  it  is  therefore  very  important 
to  take  every  precaution  against  attacks  of 
thripg  and  red-spider.  In  structures  containing 
plants  that  recjuire  very  little  ventilation,  much 
moisture  must  be  maintained  in  the  atmosphere 
by  the  frequent  damping  of  the  stages,  paths, 
&c.  Shade  from  direct  sunshine  will  also  be 
necessary  for  most  plants  of  this  nature.  Air 
should  be  admitted  through  the  top  ventilators 
only,  and  with  great  care,  closing  them  again 
early  in  the  afternoon  before  the  sun  has  quite 
lost  its  power.  Blinds  made  of  tiffany  are  always 
preferable  to  the  use  of  permanent  shading. 

Seedling  Plants  that  require  to  be  pricked- 
off  or  potted-on  should  be  attended  to,  and 
afforded  shade  for  several  days  afterwards. 
Examine  them  occasionally  for  traces  of  mite, 
using  a  small  lens  for  the  purpose.  Very  close 
inspection  will  be  necessary  to  detect  this  pest 
before  it  has  effected  mischief.  Employ  frequent 
syringings  with  Quassia-extract,  or  where  prac- 
ticable immerse  the  plants  in  the  liquid.  A 
weekly  fumigation  with  a  nicotine  compound  is 
time  and  money  well  spent. 

Cyclamens  that  were  potted  early  last  month 
have  rooted  freely  into  the  new  soil  and  will  be 
transferred  to  cooler  quarters.  Shade  them  from 
the  sun's  rays,  but  do  not  employ  material  that  is 
£0  dense  that  the  plants  under  it  would  be  likely 
to  become  drawn  and  weakly.  A  temporary 
frame  under  a  north  wall  with  a  cool  ash  bottom 
is  a  perfect  place  for  them  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  and  in  such  conditions  no  additional 
shade  is  needed.  Seedlings  will  require  no 
further  potting,  and  much  care  must  be  exercised 
in  affording  them  water. 

Tuhcroiis-rooted  Begonias  raised  from  seeds  are 
ready  to  be  shifted  into  5-inch  pots.  Employ  a 
rich  compost  consisting  of  loam  and  leaf-soil  in 
equal  parts,  also  one-third  of  silver-sand,  and  a 
little  bone-meal.  Pot  the  plants  rather  firmly. 
and  after  affording  them  a  thorough  watering, 
place  them  in  a  somewhat  close  atmosphere  and 
shade  them  for  several  days.  Air  may  be 
admitted  freely  again  when  the  roots  havo 
entered  the  fresh  compost. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— T^*-  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contrihutions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  ecmmunications  or  illustralioTis,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  hivtself  re- 
sponsible/or any  opinions  expressed  by  his  <Mrrespondents. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
for  naminff,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  oh  one  side  only  of 
THE  PAPEE,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  vyriter.  If  desired,  the  signature  unll  not  bs 
priTUed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


The  Colours 
of  Flowers. 


SATURDAY,      May  30 


TUESDAY, 


i  International        Horticultural 
"i     Exliibiliou  at  Paris  (;•  days). 

rRoyal    Horticultural    Society's 

I     Coininiltees'J^Ieetiug.  and  Na- 

May23<     tional   Tulip  Society's   Sliow 

at   tlie    Royal   Horticultural 

I.    Hall. 

[  Linnean    Society,  Anniversary 
Meeting.  ,3  p.m. 
.WEDNESDAY,  MAT  24  -|  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society's  Spring  Flower  Show 
at  Edinburgh  (2  days). 


FRIDAY, 


utav  Qti  *  Royal  Botanic  Society.  Lecture 
*"^  ■"'1     aud  Meeting  of  Fellows. 


BALES   FOR  THE   WEEK. 

■WEDNESDAY  NEXT- 

Falras.  Plants,  Fern?,  Liliums,  Araucaria  exceUa, 
Begonias,  itc,  at  ti7  and  t>8,  Clieapside,  E.G.,  by 
Protlieroe  it  Moiris,  at  12. 

FRID.AYNEXT- 

luiported  Orchids,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Sander  & 
Sous,  ;nio  ICstahlislied  Odontoglossura  crispum, 
Establislied  Orchids  in  variely.  at  67  and  68,  Cheap- 
side,  E.C.,  by  Prolheroe  &  Morris,  at  12..30. 

(For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columrts.) 


AvEBAOE  Tempekatcee  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
— 53'4\ 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.— M'fd»f«tZaj/,  Mai/  17  (6  p.m.):  Max.  71°; 
Min.  4>i". 
Gardenera'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.— Tlnirsday,  Mai/  18 
(9  a.m.):  Bar.,  3'J2;  Temp.,  66".  'Weather 
brilliantly  line. 
PROVJSCES.—  IViihicsday,  May  17(6  P.M.):  Max.  eii', 
S.E.  coast  of  England',  Min.  51 ',  S.E.  coast  of 
Scotland. 


Baron 
Schroder. 


The  retirement  from  the 
Council  of  the  Koyal  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  Baron  Sir 
Henry  Schroder  is  an  t  vent  which  should 
not  lie  allowed  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
Whilst  we  must  rf  gretfuUy  acquiesce  in  the 
Baron's  wishes,  we  must  retain  the  warmest 
sense  of  giatitude  for  what  he  has  done  for 
the  Society.  To  him  more  than  to  any  other 
single  individual  we  owe  the  fine  Hall  in 
which  the  fortnightly  shows  are  now  held  ; 
to  him  we  are  mcstly  indebted  for  the 
commodious  meeting-rooms  in  which  the 
work  of  the  Society  is  carried  on ;  to  him,  as 
the  last  act  of  generous  sympathy,  we  owe 
the  installation  and  fitticg  up  of  theLindlcy 
Library,  which  at  last  has  a  home  worthy 
of  its  importance.  A  brass  tablet  in  the 
Library  records,  in  terms  of  grateful  appre- 
ciation, the  work  done  by  the  Baron.  The 
last  meeting  of  the  Orchid  Committee 
afforded  evidence  that,  although  Sir  Henry 
feels  himself  debarred  from  taking  the 
active  part  that  he  has  hitherto  done  in  the 
work  of  the  Societ)',  he  will  still  continue  to 
enrich  the  shows  with  exhibits  from  his 
particularly  choice  collections.  Those  who 
know  the  energy  and  zeal  that  the  Baron 
has  shown  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  contributed  to 
the  success  of  its  exhibitions,  will  heartily 
join  with  us  in  tendering  to  him  thus 
publicly  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  horti- 
tultural  community. 


Whatever  may  be  thought 
about  the  disadvantages  of 
special  societies,  it  is  a 
matter  beyond  dispute  that  in  their  own 
particular  way  they  sometimes  do  work  and 
accomplish  results  that,  if  left  to  societies 
dealing  with  horticulture  in  a  general  way, 
would  never  see  the  light  of  day.  Men 
with  special  hobbies  and  with  special 
abilities  can  only  find  congenial  surround- 
ings amidst  like-minded  confreres,  and  not 
in  a  miscellaneous  crowd.  The  mere  asso- 
ciation with  others  who  are  like-minded 
draws  out  abilities  and  efforts  that  would 
otherwise  lie  dormant  or  else  be  crushed 
entirely. 

The  French  National  Chiysanthemum 
Society  has  been  established  ten  years,  and 
its  aims  and  efforts  certainly  seem  to  be 
concentrated  upon  other  and  more  impor- 
tant things  than  the  mere  holding  of  shows 
and  the  consequent  disbursement  of  large 
sums  of  money  among  greedy  exhibitors.  In 
fact,  its  exhibitions  are  organised  and  the 
whole  Society  worked  at  an  annual  cost 
that  would  surprise  some  of  the  officials  of 
English  Chrysanthemum  societies. 

Not  long  ago  this  Society  published  a 
capital  little  treatise  on  the  diseases  and 
insect-pests  that  afflict  the  popular  oriental 
flower,  the  author.  Dr.  J.  Ciiii-ilot,  of 
Lyons,  being  a  well-known  authority  on 
such  matters.  But  this  was  not  sufficient, 
for  a  very  interesting  coloured  chart  accom- 
panied the  volume,  in  which  diagrams,  true 
to  nature,  of  the  various  diseases  and  insects 
were  given,  and  the  remedies  set  forth 
beneath  each  illustration.  A  chart  of  this 
kind  should  be  hanging  up  in  the  green- 
house or  potting-shed  of  every  grower  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,  for  it  is  at  once  the  easiest 
and  simplest  method  to  enable  the  inex- 
perienced to  identify  any  of  the  troul>les 
likely  to  infest  his  plants. 

The  work  now  lying  before  us*  is  the  out- 
come of  a  suggestion  made  at  one  of  the 
Society's  annual  j;atheriogs.  Although  pri- 
marily intended  to  lay  down  a  standard  of 
colour  description  for  Chrysanthemums,  it 
has  been  extended  so  as  to  serve  for  almost 
anything,  and  anybody  that  has  to  do  with 
the  defining  of  colours. 

M.  Henri  Dauthenav  is  practically  the 
editor  of  the  work,  and  has  lieen  assisted  by 
five  gentlemen  of  French,  English,  German, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  nationality,  viz., 
Messrs.  Mouileefert,  Harmax  Payne,  Max 
Leichtlin,  N.  Severi  and  Miguel  Cortes. 

Two  cases  of  coloured  plates,  each  colour 
in  four  different  shades,  and  all  the  plates 
detachable  for  facility  of  comparison  with 
the  object  whose  eolcur  is  to  lie  determined, 
comprise  the  work.  The  explanatory  text 
is  contained  in  a  volume  of  eighty-two 
pages,  the  contents  of  which,  briefly  stated, 
are  the  names  of  the  authorities  con- 
sulted and  the  origin  of  the  repertory, 
Chevkedl's  method,  the  choice  of  names, 
classification  of  colours,  instructions  as  to  the 
use  of  the  work,  ^*.c.  Then  follows  a  list  of 
colours  in  numerical  order,  the  whole  work 
being  divided  into  twelve  series— viz.,  whites, 
yellows,  orange  shades,  reds,  pinks,  purples, 
violets,  blues,  greens,  browns  and  ochres, 
chestnuts,    blacks,   and    greys.    An    alpha- 

*■'  Ei'pertoirc  de  Coubyuni  pour  aider  a  la  dt'tenmiKtlion 
des  coideiirs  desficur.^-,  des  tettilla(jc^  et  den  fruits,  publislied 
by  the  French  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  and 
Ren6  Oberthiir.  ilmpiiineric  Obertliiir  a  Rennesand 
Libraii'ic  Horticole,  Si  bis.  Rue  de  Grcnelle.  Paris  ) 


betical  list  of  the  names  of  colours,  with  the 
reference  to  the  number  of  each  plate,  is- 
given  in  French  ;  another  in  German,  a 
third  in  English,  and  two  others  in  Spanish 
and  Italian  respectively,  so  that  the  reper- 
tory may  be  useful  to  a  very  much  larger 
extent  than  if  it  were  confined  merely  to- 
French-speaking  readers. 

We  know  of  nothing  of  the  kind  that  has 
yet  been  published  excepting  a  sheet  of 
colours  published  by  the  American  Florisl 
ten  years  ago,  but  in  that  case  only  thirty- 
six  colours  were  given,  while  in  the  French 
work  there  are  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
colours  named,  mostly  in  four  diflereni 
shades,  which  must  mean  a  gross  total  of 
something  like  fourteen  hundred  colour- 
variations.  The  classification  is  simple  in 
the  extreme,  for.  presuming  we  had  before 
us  a  green  leaf,  the  colour  of  which  we 
wished  to  describe  accurately,  we  should 
turn  up  the  Section  IX,  "Greens,"'  and 
there  among  the  sixty-two  different  greens 
we  should  find  one  of  the  shades  that  would 
apply  to  the  colour-name  we  required. 

We  take  at  hazard  Plate  6-3,  Abricot 
rougeutre,  to  explain  what  appears  on  each 
plate.  There  are  four  oljlongs,  Ij  inch  by 
Lj  inch,  each  coloured  a  shade  darker  than 
the  other,  and  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4.  The 
printed  matter  is  as  follows;  Origin,  one  of 
the  shades  observed  in  the  skin  of  the 
Apricot.  French  synonyms:  Coppery-red, 
Capucine  madder-lake.  Foreign  synonyms  : 
German,  Aprikosenrot ;  English,  Reddish 
apricot  ;  Spanish,  Alliaricoque  rojizo  ; 
Italian,  Albercocca  rossastro.  Remarks. 
Tone  1  :  Reflexion  in  the  centre  of  Chrysan- 
themum Charles  Davis.  Tones  1  to  4  : 
Different  degrees  of  intensity  in  the  centre 
of  the  Rose  Ella  May  (when  seen  in  diffused 
light).  Tone  3 :  Lateral  petals  of  an  example 
of  L.Tlio  Cattleya  Cappei.  Note. — Tone  4  is- 
identical  with  salmon  in  the  chart  of  colours 
of  the  Amerieiin  Fleirint. 

The  ■work  has  involved  an  immense 
amount  of  labour,  and  the  expense  must 
have  been  considerable.  It  is  issued  by 
subscription  at  tl,  and  if  once  generally 
adopted  by  florists  and  others  having  to  do 
with  colours  would  obviate  very  much 
of  that  uncertainty  that  always  exists  when 
we  read  what  are  called  catalogue  descrip- 
tions. Our  Chrysanthemum  friends  can 
still  rejoice  in  their  plum-coloured  violets> 
lilacmauves,  rosy  magentas.salmon  carmines, 
and  bright  fiery  reds,  butwith  this  difference: 
that  instead  of  each  man  having  his  own 
notion  of  what  these  names  imply,  he 
must  by  comiiaring  his  flower  see  that  it  is- 
identical  in  tone  with  the  plate  bearing  that- 
nanie.  And  Dahlia-growers,  Rose-growers. 
and  other  admirers  of  popular  flowers  can 
have  a  standard  of  authority,  if  they  choose 
to  adopt  i^,  which  will  justify  in  the  minds- 
of  the  uninitiated  some  of  the  apparent 
extravagance  of  colour  description  that  has 
been  the  bewilderment  of  many  of  us  in 
days  gone  by. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next^ 

meeting  of  the  Committees  will  be  held  on  the 
23rd  inst ,  when  the  National  Tulip  Society  ■will 
also  hold  their  annual  show  for  the  southern 
division.  Mr.  E.  N,  Holjies,  F.L.S.,  will  deliver 
a  lecture  on  "  Medicinal  Plants,  Old  and  New," 
■which  will  be  illustrated  by  lantern-slides. 

Linnean  Society. — The  next  meetinff  of  the 
Society  will  be  the  anniversary  meeting  on 
May  21-,  1905,  at  3  p.m. 
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Flowers  in  Season.— Messrs.  E.  Webb  & 
Sons,  Wordsley,  have  sent  us  flowers  of  a  number 
of  varieties  of  stellate-flowered  Cinerarias,  show- 
ing very  pleasing:  shades  in  red  and  blue  colours 
in  addition  to  some  flowt-rs  which  are  quite  white. 

"The  Rational  Almanac." — This  is  a  book 
containing  in  small  space  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
M.  B.  CoTswoRTH  as  to  the  present  anomalous  con- 
dition of  the  Almanac  and  of  the  usual  methods  of 
measuring  time.  The  author  traces  the  evolution 
of  our  present  systems  from  the  earliest  times  when 
records  were  made,  and  would  have  a  more  "  ra- 
tional "  system  introduced.  The  year,  in  his  view 
should  be  divided  into  thirteen  months  of  exactly 
four  week  3  each,  and  the  calendar  should  henceforth 
be  constructed  on  a  fixed  instead  of  a  shifting 
basis.  How  many  disciples  Mr.  Cotsworth  will 
attract,  whether  some  or  any  of  his  arrangements 
will  be  adopted,  time  only  can  show,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  interest  of  his  book,  and  that 
among  the  mass  of  information  therein  contained 
every  reader  will  find  something  attractive. 

The  Royal  Society. — At  the  meeting  for 
the  election  of  Fellows  held  on  the  11th  inst.. 
Professor  F.  W.  Oliver,  of  University  College, 
London,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  D.  Prain,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta, 
were  elected.  Tha'-,  two  botanists  out  of  a  total 
of  fifteen  chosen  from  all  branches  of  science 
should  be  selected  in  one  year  is  noteworthy. 

Southern  California  Acclimatising 
ASSOCIAT  ion. —  Dr.  F.  Fbanceechi  has  forwarded 
to  us  a  list  of  the  exotic  plants  grown  by  him 
and  now  ready  for  distribution  from  his  garden 
at  Montarioso,  Santa  Barbara.  The  catalogue  is 
worth  consideration,  because  many  of  the  plants 
mentioned  in  it  are  uncommon,  of  great  interest, 
and  some  are  rare  in  cultivation.  Correspondence 
respecting  them  should  be  addressed  to  P.  0 , 
Box  150O,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  U.S.A.,  with  the 
name  of  Dr.  F.  Fbanceschi  or  of  the  Association 
added. 

CORELESS  Apples, — It  may  be  that  the 
qualifications  of  this  Apple  might  be  appreciated 
more  highly  if  those  responsible  for  advertising 
it  were  a  little  more  judicious  in  their  methods 
of  making  it  known.  To  call  it  a  "  Horticultural 
Wonder  of  the  World"  is  at  once  to  lower  it  to 
the  level  of  a  quack  "cure-all."  The  owner 
claims  that  he  has  the  "  only  commercial  seed- 
less Apple  in  existence  that  you  can  bud  or  graft 
from,  and  always,  as  a  result,  get  trees  that  will 
produceseedless  Apples.  Healso  claims  that  he  has 
the  only  seedless  Apple  of  good  commercial  value 
in  the  world.  In  six  months,  as  we  learn  from 
American  i^riiiis,  the  United  States  will  be  covered 
with  companies  for  the  growth  and  sale  of  this 
Apple.  A  nursery  of  60,000  trees  is  to  be  started 
this  spring  in  Switzerland,  "as  well  as  a  nursery 
of  about  the  same  number  in  Great  Britain." 

Mr.    J.     8.    Gray,    of    York.— "Yorkshire 

Gardener  "  writes  us  as  follows  :  "  Amongst  the 
numerous  horticulturists  occupjing  responsible 
positions  north  of  the  Trent,  few  are  tetter 
known  than  the  above-named  gentleman.  For 
fifty  years  he  has  been  connected  with  the  well- 
known  firm  of  York  nurserymen,  Messrs.  James 
Backhouse  i  Sons.  A^e  and  a  desire  for  some 
release  from  active  duty  have  compelled  him  to 
resign  the  position  of  general  manager  to  this 
firm.  As  a  small  mark  of  their  esteem  for  his 
long  serviceand  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  the 
directors  of  the  firm  recently  presented  Mr.  Gray 
with  a  handsome  silver  tea  and  coffee  service  and 
illuminated  address,  to  the  purchase  of  whiLh  the 
principal  emplo\jis  of  the  firm  freely  added  their 
mites.  During  the  time  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  firm,  Mr.  Gray  has  served  three  generations 
all  named  .James  BACKHonsE.  To  each  of  them 
he  paid  a  well-deserved  tribute  of  respect  as  just 
and  honourable  employers,   when    thanting  the 


present  head  of  the  firmjfor  the  handsome  present 
that  had  been  given  him.  If  it  were  possible  for 
Mr.  Geat  to  write  a  history  of  Northern  horticul- 
ture during  the  last  ha  If- century,  I  feel  sure 
the  result  would  be  an  interesting  book  for  all 
horticulturists.  The  writer  has  had  business 
dealings  with  Mr.  Gray  for  over  thirty  years, 
and  has  always  found  him  to  be  a  strictly  upright 
conscientious  man,  witli  a  marvellous  amount  of 
general  horticultural  insight  and  knowledge." 

Do     Varieties      Propagated     by    Buds 

Degenerate?— We  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  summary  of  the  discussion 
on  this  subject  initiated  by  the  Scientific  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Scclety.  The 
communications  and  reports  have  been  published 
in  full  in  former  issues,  but  many  will  be  glad  to 
see  the  careful  digest  prepared  by  Mr.  Chitten- 
den, the  Secretary,  which  is  included  in  this 
number  under  the  head  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Scientific  Committee  (see  p.  318). 

The     Cultivation     of    the    Morel.  — 

Experiments  on  cultivating  the  Morel  have  been 
made  by  M.  Molliaei>  in  the  laboratory,  and 
this  month  the  results  have  been  published  in  the 
Comptes  Eendus.  M.  Molliakii  has  succeeded  in 
raising  Morels  from  the  spore  to  the  perfect  fungus 
on  Apple  pulp  and  on  various  nutritive  matters 
of  a  similar  composition  to  that  of  the  Apple. 
He  was  led  to  make  those  trials  by  the  fact  that 
Morels  frequently  grow  in  Apple  orchards  and 
upon  the  refuse  of  the  fruit.  He  ascertained 
that  the  mycelium  (spawn)  requires  for  its 
development  nutriment  that  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  hydrocarbons,  and  that  inulose, 
glucose,  and  starch  are  highly  favourable  to  it. 
It  is  less  exacting  as  regards  mineral  matters, 
but  at  the  same  time  prefers  phosph.ites,  nitrates, 
and  salts  of  lime  or  of  magnesia  In  situations 
that  are  neutral  or  very  slightly  alkaline. 

The  British  Gardeners'  Association. — 

A  public  meeting  of  the  British  Gardeners' 
Association  will  le  held  in  the  Memorial  Hall, 
Farringdon  Street,  E.C  ,  on  Thursday,  June  1,  at 
8  pm.  Members  of  the  Association  are  expected 
to  be  present  in  large  numbers,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  other  gardeners  interested  will  attend  to 
hear  the  Report  of  the  present  Acting  Committee, 
which  will,  we  believe,  lie  very  encouraging  to 
the  movement.  The  voting  papers  for  the  election 
of  the  Executive  Council  have  been  distributed, 
and  the  result  will  be  announced  at  the 
meeting. 

Kew  Guild  Dinner.  —  Old  Kewites  are 
reminded  that  the  annual  dinner  will  take  place 
this  year,  as  usual,  on  the  eve  of  the  Temple 
Flower  Show,  May  29,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant. 
The  meeting  is  announced  to  commence  at 
7.30  P.M.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  Winn,  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  will  be  pleased  to  hear  before  the 
22nd  inst.  from  those  members  intending  to  be 
present. 

Gentiana  acaulis  alba. — We  have  received 
specimens  of  the  albino  form  of  Gentiana  acaulis 
from  Messrs.  James  Smith  &  Sons,  Darley  Dale 
Nurseries,  near  Matlock,  who  state  that  it  was 
found  in  bloom,  growing  amongst  a  large  quantity 
of  the  ordinary  blue  GentiancUa  (G.  acaulis)  raised 
from  seed.  It  'n  a  beautiful  pure  white  variety, 
free  blooming.  The  plants  are  now  in  full  fiower, 
and  worth  travelling  many  miles  to  see.  The 
habit  and  growth  is  the  same  as  the  ordinary 
Gentianella. 

Influence  of  Climate  upon  Vegetation. 
— In  a  paper  contributed  by  M,  Gaston  Bonnier 
to  a  recent  number  of  the  Cm  >M^'itJs/i'(.'»f^iis(  April  10), 
in  which  the  author  is  writing  of  plants  on  the 
Nilghirri  plain,  he  makes  special  mention  of  the 
garden  at  Ootacamund.  Tiiis  garden  is  situated 
at  an  elevation  of  some  7,475  feet,  close  to  a 
meteorological  observatory,  so  that  the  infiuenco 


of  the  climatic  conditions  upon  indigenous  and 
cultivated  plants  can  easily  be  noted.  Observations 
of  indigenousor  naturalised  plants,  of  plants  accli- 
matised, and  of  cultivated  plants  not  yet  acclima- 
tised in  the  Ootacamund  Garden,  led  to  the 
following  conclusions:  —  The  Nilghirii  Plain 
(Southern  India)  is  not  of  sufficient  altitude  to 
permit  plants  to  develop  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  vegetation  of  the  alpine  region,  though  they 
show  certain  of  them.  Further,  the  temperate  cli- 
mate of  the  Plain  enables  plants  cultivated  in  our 
temperate  countries  to  increase  and  to  multiply 
themselves,  modifying  their  form  and  structure 
so  as  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  special  meteoro- 
logical conditions  of  the  region.  The  plants  at 
Ootacamund  showed  all  stages  of  this  progressive 
adaptation. 

Raffia  Tape. — This  is  the  name  given  to  a 
new  material  for  tjing  up  plants  and  parcels. 
The  name  explains  it  character,  and  it  should  be 
added  that  it  is  flat  and  corrugated,  and  therefore 
will  not  twist  or  slip.  West's  Raflia  tape  is  too 
soft  to  injure  delicate  plants,  and  is  of  an  unob- 
jectionable green  colour.  It  is  sent  out  con- 
veniently wound  on  reels  with  a  holder  and  hook 
attached,  and  is  obtainable  from  seedsmen  and 
ironmongers.  For  using  instead  of  raffia  for 
plants  and  instead  of  twine  for  parcels  it  is 
well  worth  a  trial,  being  efficient,  handy,  and 
inexpensive. 

Wise   and    Unwise    Planting. — In    tree- 
planting,  the   suitability   of   the   species  to    its 
sufroundings  is  rarely  considered  with  sufficient 
care.     Mr.  D.  E.  Hutchins,  in  the  April  number 
of  the  Agricultural  Journal  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
ilojjc,  mentions  this  point  in  his  paper  on  "Extra- 
Tropical  Forestry."     His  opinion  is   to    the  fol- 
lowing effect :  "Before  you  begin  tree-planting, 
make  a  careful  study  of  your  climate,  and  obtain 
the  best  advice   on    climatic  forestry.    Do   not 
plant  the  Blue  Gum,  a  native  of  a  wet  country, 
in  a  dry  climate,  where  it  will  either  grow  badly 
or  suck  up  the  water  from  springs,  watercourses, 
or  your    garden.    Do  not  take   Eucalypts  from 
the    eastern    summer   rainfall    of    Australia   and 
plant  them  in  the  western  winter  rainfall  of  Cape 
Colony;  nor,  vice  rets?,  the  western   Jarrah  and 
Kari  in  the  eastern  summer   rainfall  districts  of 
Cape    Colony.      Do    not    plant    near    the    coast 
mountain  trees,  such  as  the  Deodar  or  Welling- 
tonia.     Every  tree  has  its  own  habitat,  its  own 
peculiar  air  and  tcmper.ature,  and  it  is  of  little 
use  attempting  to   plant  it  out   of   its   habitat. 
Many  trees  grow  fairly  well  as   specimens  in  a 
garden,  but  fail  in  the  forest,  while  a  number  wiU 
succeed  for  five,  ten,  or  twenty  years,  and  then 
fail.     Of  such  are  the  Grevillea  and  many  of  the 
eastern  Eucalypts  in  the  Cape  Peninsula.   Others 
will  prosper  till  a  bad  season  arrives,  such  as  the 
dry  bummers  of   1S97  and  1902  after  wet  winters 
in  the  Cape  Peninsula,  which  killed  off  a  heavy 
percentage  of  Cupressus  macrocarpa  trees;  or  the 
drought  of  loco  in  the  eastern  districts,  which 
had  more  disastrous  effects." 

publications  received.— /oumcif  uf  Iht  ScuUiKli 
Mileurolntiical  lincichi.  Willi  tables  for  llic  years  1802-:). 
CoDtentb  :  Treatineut  ol*  ClimatoIo.i;iciil  Obscrvatlous,. 
\V.  N.  Shaw.  Se  II.  :  Kainfall  of  tlie  lien  Nevi.;  Observa- 
tories, Andrew  Walt,  A;l'.  Regret  is  naturally  expressed 
al  tlio  closing  of  llu-  Hen  Nevis  Oliscrvatorics  owing  to 
lackoffunds.  Not  only  rcsict  but  disgust  may  be  IcU 
at  the  abandomiicnt  of  this  mountain  station. 
—  Ikporlmcut  oj  Asricu'.tnrc  of  U'cMcni  Ait  iroiin  : 
Annual  Jicjiort  to  Jntu\  I'.iOl.  "The  season  was  good  for 
ihe  cnnnli-y  gciH'rally:  the  Wheat  yield  was  good. 
Fotalo-growiug  id  still  going  steadily  ahead."— i;«Hc(/u 
1)/  Ittc  Dcjmrtvuyit  ot  Ayricntiinr,  Jamaica,  April. 
(i<»nlenls;  Koses.  by  W.  Jekyll  ;  notes  on  Fei'n  Culture, 
Uiscovci'y  of  Manicoba  Kubbcr  Forests.  Ac. 


PLANT    PORTRAIT. 

LoiiKLiA  rKHVion.  —  IliViic  llortifoh,  April  If..  See 
Canhncrii  Cfironirlc,  llKIl,  i..  37,  fig.  *J0.  iM.  Mottet 
consiileis  that  L.  ramof^u,  K.  hcterujihylia,  and  1-. 
cjronopi folia,  hurt.,  oro  synonymous  with  thiv. 
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WALMER   PLACE,    NEAR    DEAL. 

[See  Supplementaet  Illustration.] 
On  the  south-east  coast  of  Kent  and  adjoining 
the  historic  castle  at  Walmer,  of  which  an 
illustration  was  given  in  our  issue  for  February  18, 
1905,  stands  Walmer  Place,  the  subject  of  our 
supplementary  illustration.  It  forms  the  re- 
sidence of  A.  L.  Ocks,  Esq.,  who  has  since 
purchasing  the  estate  entirely  remodelled  the 
grounds  and  gardens,  and  has  converted  them 
into  one  of  the  finest  gardens  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  The  mansion  has  also  betn  en- 
tirely remodelled,  and  is  now  an  imposing  and 
commodious  building.  For  how  long  a  period 
this  site  has  formed  a  place  of  residence  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine,  but  there  are 
evidences  that,  even  as  far  removed  as  the 
Eotnan  period,  some  noble  family  had  its  place 
of  abode  on  some  portion  of  the  estate,  for 
when  constructing  new  terraces  and  walks  ex- 
tensive remains  of  these  early  settlers  were 
discovered.  These  relics  have  been  placed  in  a 
•suitable  show-case,  and  form  an  object  of  interest 
in  the  hall. 

The  contour  of  the  ground  is  such  that  it 
slopes  from  the  north  towards  the  south-west, 
and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  elevated 
northern  portion  to  form  the  site  for  the  re- 
sidence. A  considerable  area  has  here  been  levelled 
and  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  terrace  constructed 
in  the  Italian  style,  and  from  which  the  grounds 
•and  gardens  proper  are  reached  by  series  of 
ornamental  steps.  The  plateau  thus  enclosed  is 
of  considerable  area,  and  has  afforded  scope  round 
the  houses  for  the  inclusion  of  flower-beds  and 
borders,  which  in  summer-time  are  gay  with 
flowers  and  decorative  plants.  The  balustrading 
is  surmounted  at  intervals  with  ornamental  stone 
vases,  that  are  also  furnished  in  summer-time 
with  flowering  and  trailing  plants.  The  terrace 
atfords  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  grounds 
and,  on  the  east  side,  of  the  sea,  where  can  be 
seen  the  ships  lying  at  anchor  in  the  Downs, 
also  in  the  distance  the  breakers  on  the  Goodwin 
Sands,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  the  cliffs 
of  France  are  distinctly  visible.  The  house, 
together  with  the  masonry  of  the  terrace,  fur- 
nishes a  good  "  wind-break  "  to  the  gardens,  a 
very  necessary  feature,  owing  to  their  being 
fully  exposed  to  the  cutting  winds  from  the 
north  and  east,  which  in  winter  and  early  sprin"- 
time  expend  their  full  force  upon  this  portion  of 
the  English  coast.  Were  it  not  for  this  pro- 
tection gardening  would  be  impossible  in  sudi 
an  exposed  situation,  for  even  the  most  hardy 
subjects  would  be  injured  by  the  cutting  blast. 
A  continuation  from  the  terrace  in  the  form  of  a 
terrace  -  walk  runs  for  a  considerable  length 
towards  the  south,  where  it  terminates  in  a 
simmer-house  built  of  masonry  and  furnished 
with  a  tower.  From  the  top  of  this  may 
be  enjoyed  an  excellent  view  of  the  pleasure- 
grounds  and  one  of  the  finest  seascapes  obtain- 
able on  the  southern  coast.  The  pillars  and  balus- 
tradingof  this  erection  are  furnished  with  a  variety 
of  climbing  plants,  including  a  collection  of  Ivies. 
The  whole  of  the  ornamental  masonry,  fountains, 
sundials,  and  similar  objects  have  been  constructe  d 
by  Messrs.  Pulbam  i  Sons,  while  Messrs.  Mawson 
Bros.,  of  Windermere,  were  responsible  for  the 
remodelling  of  the  grounds  and  gardens,  which 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  "formal"  style. 
The  grounds  immediately  below  this  elevated 
terrace-walk  are  laid  out  as  a  Dutch  garden,  the 
proportions  of  which  have  been  designed  in  good 
taste,  in  a  style  that  is  both  bold  and  effective. 
A  central  lawn  has  a  series  of  beds  at  either  end, 
in  which  are  planted  sjjecimens  of  clipped  Yew 
trees,  Bay  Laurels,  and  other  suitable  plants.  The 
design  is  strictly  symmetrical,  the  walks  being 
formed  with  mathematical  precision,  and  termi- 
nated in  most  cases  with  either  an  ornamental 
gateway,  a  sundial,  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  or  some 


similar  garden  ornament.  Proceeding  across 
the  Dutch  garden  one  arrives  at  the  central 
walk,  seen  in  the  bottom  picture  in  the 
supplementary  illustration.  This  walk  inter- 
sects the  grounds  from  north  to  south,  and 
terminates  on  the  north  end  in  an  old  Roman 
column ;  on  the  south  in  an  ornamental  pond  and 
water-garden.  This  walk  is  flanked  on  either 
side  by  well-formed  borders  of  herbaceous  plants 
of  which  our  illustration  affords  an  excellent 
view.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  in  consequence 
of  the  "  fall "  of  the  ground  stone  steps  have  been 
introduced  at  intervals  along  this  walk  ;  although 
not  shown,  there  are  other  steps  as  the  walk 
proceeds  southwards,  and  on  the  top  of  cne  flight 
is  a  beautiful  Spanish  gateway,  surmounted  by 
a  curious  old  weathercock — a  ship  in  full  sail. 
The  path  to  the  left  of  the  sundial  shown  in  the 
foreground  of  the  bottom  picture  leads  to  a  bowl- 
ing-green, which  is  included  in  our  view  at  the 
top  of  the  picture. 

The  bowling-green  is  surrounded  by  a  thick 
hedge,  and  can  be  entered  from  the  opposite  tide 
by  a  path  that  winds  its  way  beneath  tall  Poplars 
and  through  shrubberies,  on  to  a  sunken  garden 
which  has  recently  been  made.  The  borders  of 
this  path  are  bright  with  the  greater  Periwinkle 
(Vinca  major).  This  plant  grows  luxuriantly 
along  this  shady  walk,  and  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  was  covered  with  its  beautiful  blue  flowers. 
The  Periwinkle  is  one  of  the  best  subjects  for 
planting  in  shaded  situations,  being  a  native  of 
woods  and  undergrowths.  Shrubs  grow  well 
at  Walmer  Place.  We  noticed  Weigela  rosea, 
Rhododendrons  in  variety,  Berberis  Darwinii,  B. 
Mahonia,  B.  vulgaris,  Spiraeas,  Lilacs,  Choisya 
ternata,  Roses,  Honej  suckles,  &c.,  flowering  well. 
Cytisus  praecox  was  a  splendid  sight,  contrasting 
greatly  with  the  golden-yellow  of  the  double 
Gorse.  Clematis  montana  was  also  sten  in  its 
full  beauty.  Another  feature  near  the  bowling 
green  is  a  pergola  of  Roses  and  Honeysuckles  ; 
while  an  avenue  of  Prunus  Pissardi  leads  one  to  a 
lawn,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  round 
flower-bed,  at  present  filled  with  Wallflowers. 

Roses  have  been  planted  with  a  lavish  hand  at 
Walmer  Place,  for  in  addition  to  numbers  round 
the  house  and  on  the  walls  and  pillars  of  the 
terraces,  a  Rose-walk  has  been  formed  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  grounds.  This  is  shown  above 
the  round  bowling-green  and  running  past  tbe 
model  farm  in  the  top  picture.  Roses  in 
thousands  occupy  the  borders  on  either  side  of 
(his  walk,  while  arches  at  frequent  intervals 
accommodate  such  varieties  as  are  of  climbing 
habit.  Near  by  this  Rose-walk  is  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  garden.  This  occupies  a  considerable 
area,  and  although  but  recently  formed  and 
planted,  has  the  appearance  of  a  sometime  esta- 
blished garden.  We  were  surprised  at  the 
general  appearance  of  theoccupants,remembering 
the  exposed  position;  but  the  erection  of  sub- 
stantial walls  has  done  much  to  lessen  the  effects 
of  the  "  north-east?r.'* 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  looked  promising  for 
fruit,  and  we  were  informed  that  last  season  the 
crop  of  these  fruits  was  bountiful.  Given  an 
opportunity  of  "  setting,"  fruit  succeeds  well  in 
these  gardens,  for  when  the  cold  winds  of  March 
and  April  are  over  the  situation  is  a  favoured 
one,  and  reliable  weather  may  be  counted  on 
until  the  winter  sets  in  again.  The  promise  for 
Pears  appears  to  be  a  good  one  ;  indeed  the  fruit 
crops  generally  in  this  part  of  Kent  are 
looking  well. 

The  breadths  apportioned  to  vegetables  were 
well  filled,  and  showed  evidences  of  careful  and 
good  gardening.  Produce  cannot  be  obtained 
early,  owing  to  the  exposed  situation,  but  vege- 
tables of  excellent  size  and  quality  are  grown.  A 
model  farm  and  the  stables  shelter  these  gardens 
somewhat  from  easterly  winds.  Beyond  the 
kitchen-garden  is  an  extensive  paddock  that  has 


recently  been  enclosed  by  a  border  of  trees  and 
shruVs.  These  inc'ude  many  choice  flowering 
kinds,  and  a  pond  gives  opportunity  for  planting 
in  its  vicinity  water  -  loving  plants,  such  as 
Willows,  Rhamnus,  ic.  The  water  -  garden 
already  alluded  to  is  in  keeping  with  the  general 
design  of  the  grounds,  and  is  oblong  in  form,  with 
sloping  banks  that  are  furnished  with  "  pockets  " 
planted  with  such  species  as  Caltha  palustris, 
Arundo  donax.  Irises,  Butomus  umbellatus,  Os- 
munda  regalis,  and  other  water  and  bog  plants. 
The  pond  itself  is  gay  in  summer-time  with 
Nymph^as,  of  which  a  fine  collection  has  been 
planted.  The  water-garden  is,  in  our  opinion, 
rather  too  formal  in  character,  in  fact,  if  any  fault 
is  to  be  found  with  the  landscape  gardening  at 
Walmer  Place  generally,  it  is  for  the  rather  severe 
formal  character  that  has  been  adopted.  This 
feature  is  even  apparent  in  the  kitchen-garden, 
which  above  all  other  places  should  be  one  of 
utility  and  not  of  ornament.  The  kitchen-garden  is 
supplemented  by  a  smaller  one  at  the  north  end 
of  the  estate,  and  here  are  also  situated  the  glass 
structures,  but  these  are  not  extensive.  They 
comprise  a  vinery,  plant-house,  conservatory,  and 
propagating  pits.  The  plants  are  such  as  furnish 
flowers  for  cutting,  or  as  are  of  decorative  value 
in  the  residence.  Everything  is  maintained  in 
a  high  state  of  excellence  at  Walmer  Lodge,  the 
grounds  and  plants  being  in  the  best  possible 
order.  Mr.  F.  Sparks,  the  present  gardener,  has 
teen  charged  with  the  care  of  this  estate  for 
many  years  past. 


DENDROBIUM    PAECUM. 

This  singular  little  Burmese  species  has  slender 
pseudo-bulbs  furnished  with  generally  two- 
flowered  infl.orescences.  The  flowers  when  mature 


Fifi.    13:J.-FL0WFKS   OF  DENDROBU'H  PAKCCM 
WITH    MOVABLE    SPRINGLIKE    lAUELLUM. 


are  rather  over  ^  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  very 
remarkable  structure.  The  yellowish  -  green 
sepals  and  petals,  the  former  of  which  are  ex- 
panded below,  fit  closely  togethei-,  and  foriu  a 
hood  over  the  column,  from  the  base  of  which,  on 
the  upper  edge  of  the  menturo,  the  labellum  is 
delicately  hinged  and  curved  upward  at  the  base, 
so  that  the  singularly  stalked  labellum  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  flower  juts  out  from  the  centre, 
as  seen  in  the  upper  pair  of  flowers  illustrated. 
The  cuneate  marginate  front  of  the  lip  in  this 
stage  is  nearly  flat.  When  mature  the  labellum 
hangs  point  downward,  the  front  being  concave. 
If  the  flower  is  gradually  turned  so  that  the  label- 
lum is  made  to  assume  a  more  horizontal  position 
it  quickly  moves  over  to  the  column  as  though 
attracted  by  a  magnet.  The  action  would  carry 
the  head  of  an  insect  moving  on  the  blade  and 
isthmus  of  the   lip  over    to    the    pollinise    and 
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facilitate  fertilisation,  in  the  manner  noted  in 
some  other  Orchids.  The  lower  figure  on  the 
left-hand  side  represents  the  mature  flower  with 
the  labellum  in  the  normal  position.  The  right- 
hand  flower  shows  the  labellum  in  the  position  it 
suddenly  assumes  when  the  flower  is  placed  at 
the  angle  represented  in  the  drawing.  The 
illustration  in  the  centre  represents  a  flower  with 
the  sepals  and  petals  removed  and  the  point 
and  angle  at  which  the  labellum  is  attached 
shown.  The  flowers  may  readily  be  put 
through  the  movements  described  as  often  as 
desired,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  view,  for  the 
sudden  attraction  of  the  labellum  takes  place 
when  the  flower  is  at  such  an  angle  as  to  suggest 
that  the  laws  of  gravitation  would  be  against  the 
movement.  Nor  is  explanation  after  cursory 
examination  easy.  The  fact  is  that  the  axis  on 
which  the  labellum  hinges,  owing  to  the  curve  in 
the  lip,  acts  sooner  than  the  observer  expects. 
Then  probably  the  elastic  tissues,  always  strained 
to  lieep  the  lip  in  position,  and  which  evidently 
keep  strong  hold  during  the  early  stage  of  the 
overbalancing,  have  a  reilex  action  which  brings 
about  the  sudden  final  movement.  In  any  case  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  it  is  a  wonderful  piece 
of  Nature's  handiwork,  and  doubtless  arranged  to 
further  the  laws  of  reproduction.  J.  O'B. 

[The   diagram     I  shows  the  way  in   which 

the  horizontal  lip     I  is  more  or  less  at  right 

angles  to  the  ■  ■  erect  column  and  then 
rises   till   it   be-  comes  parallel  to  it.  Ed.] 


THE   PEAR  MIDGE. 

This  insect  pest  has  of  late  years  increased  to 
such  an  alarming  extent  that  it  has  become 
imperative  for  growers  to  exert  their  utmost  to 


THE  PEAli  MIDGE. 


prevent  its  spreading.  Some  districts  are  more 
affected  than  others,  and  unless  timely  means  are 
taken  for  its  destruction,  the  pest  threatens  to 
become  as  great  a  scourge  as  the  Codlin-moth. 
Many  growers  fail  to  recognife  in  the  small, 
deformed  fruits  the  work  of  this  pest,  and 
attribute  their  diseased  appearance  to  unfavour- 
able weather  or  an  unhealthy  rooting  medium. 


The  female  insect  may  be  seen  depositing  the 
sggs  by  means  of  her  powerful  ovipositor,  with 
which  she  pierces  the  petals,  sometimes  operating 
from  the  top  of  the  unexpanded  flower,  and  at 
other  times  adhering  to  the  side  of  the  flower, 
and  inserting  the  eggs  through  the  caljx.  I 
have  watched  this  midge,  which  has  long  legs 
and  a  grey-coloured  body,  visit  several  flowers, 
and  from  close  observation  saw  that  the  same 
operation  was  performed  each  time,  which  I 
concluded  was  the  depositing  of  eggs.  This  was 
during  the  early  days  of  April,  and  upon 
a  subsequent  examination  of  the  marked  blos- 
soms some  ten  days  later,  1  discovered  the  tiny 
grubs  commencing  to  make  an  intrusion  down- 
wards into  the  centre  or  core  of  the  fruit.  The 
work  of  devouring  the  interior  of  the  fruit  will 
go  on  until  only  the  outer  skin  of  the  Pear  is  left. 
The  number  of  grubs  present  at  this  stage  are 
about  twelve  to  each  fruit,  but  the  fruit  soon  falls 
to  the  ground,  when  the  insects  quit  their  cradle 
of  birth  and  bur.7  themselves  in  the  ground,  at 
about  an  inch  from  the  surface,  where  they 
remain  and  are  metamorphosed  into  cocoons. 

At  this  stage  of  their  life  -  history  thty  are 
easily  destroyed  by  keeping  the  soil  below  the 
trees  constantly  stirred  by  hoeing  or  raking,  and 
then  allowing  poultry  a  free  access  around  the 
trees.  Another  remedy  is  to  apply  a  dressing  of 
kainit  to  the  trees  immediately  the  grubs  have 
reached  the  ground,  selecting  a  showery  day  for 
the  purpose.  This  operation  proves  disastrous  to 
the  grubs  or  larvaj,  and  also  benefits  the  trees  by 
the  addition  of  potasli  salts  to  the  soil.  All 
infested  fruits  should  be  immediately  gathered 
and  burnt.   W.  II.  Clarke,  Aston  Eowant,  Oxon. 

[We  reproduce  our  woodcut  (fig.  133)  which 
represents,  1,  a  young  Pear  cut  open,  showing  the 
hollow  made  by  the  five  enclosed  lartai ;  2,  the 
larva  natural  size  ;  3,  the  same  magnified  ;  4,  the 
same  preparing  to  leap ;  5,  the  male  midge,  the 
natural  size  being  indicated  by  a  small  cross. 
The  jointed  process  at  the  light  side  of  the 
antennje  represents  one  of  the  palpi ;  G,  five  of 
the  terminal  joints  of  the  male  antenna;  7,  apex 
of  the  wing,  showing  the  thickened  margin  con- 
tinued into  the  extremity  of  the  main  vein  of  the 
wing ;  8,  three  of  the  middle  joints  of  the  female 
antenna ;  9,  the  elongated  telescope -like  ovipositor 
of  the  female.  Ed.] 


HOME    GORRESPONIENCE. 

(The  Editor  docs  not  Kohl  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  Correspoivdcnts. ) 

A  GOOD  AND  EARLY  MELON.— On  April  23  last 

it  was  my  ^^ood  fortune  to  partake  of  a  Melon 
which,  was  remarkab'y  handsome,  of  exquisite 
flavour  and  possessing  an  exceedingly  thin  skin, 
indeed,  the  latter  was  so  thin  that  ic  was  scarcely 
necessary  to  leave  it  upon  the  plate.  The  fruit 
was  a  new  variety  raised  at  Jmpney  by  Mr. 
Jordan,  and  he  is  very  fortunate  in  having  secured 
a  Melon  of  such  merit.  The  seed  was  sown  about 
the  middle  of  December,  and  the  plants  were 
grown  in  pots.  The  fruit  was  ripened  perfectly 
on  April  22,  which,  considering  the  sunless 
season,  will  be  admitted  to  be  early.  Moreover, 
the  flavour  was  so  rich  that  it  was  superior  to 
the  majority  ot  Melons  produced  in  the  hot 
weather  of  July  and  Au<:;u3t,  and  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  best  it  has  been  my  experience  to 
eat  or  test  at  that  period  of  the  jear.  My  notes 
of  the  fruit  at  the  time  are  as  follows  : — "Fruit 
nearly  spherical  ;  short  stalk  ;  weight,  3^—4  lb.  ; 
very  slightly  corrugated  ;  skin  clear  yellow  and 
beautifully  reticulated  ;  flesh,  white,  1 .'. — 2  inches 
in  thickness  and  semi-tiansparcnt :  skin,  very 
thin,  no  thicker  than  a  sixpenny  piece:  excellent 
flavour  ;  a  very  beautiful  Melon.'"  It  was  the 
mo::t  handsome  Melon  I  have  seen  during  forty 
years;  I  completed  my  fortieth  year  of  practical 
horticulture  yesterday,  May  0.  and  I  have  never 
been  so  reluctant  to  cut  a  Melon,  though  I  am 
passionately  fond  of  the  fruit.  J.  Udale.  [We  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  tasting  this  Melon.     It  is 


a  very  handsome  fruit  in  appearance,  juicy,  of 
good  flavour,  especially  for  the  time  of  year,  and, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Udale,  the  skin  is  unusually 
thin.  Ed.] 

ARE  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS  A  NUISANCE  ? 

— One  word  will  suffice  to  answer  this  question, 
and  many  readers  I  am  sure  will  ioin  me  in  saying 
that  that  word  is  "  Yes."  At  certain  times  these 
are  as  great  a  nuisance  to  the  head- gardener  as 
book-canvassers  are  to  the  under  men.  Their 
coming  is  usually  announced  by  a  card  bearing 
the  name  and  the  date  of  their  proposed  visit. 
Except  in  the  case  of  a  few  who  appear  on  the  date 
fixed,  the  majority  come  when  convenient  to  them- 
selves, a  week  before,  perhaps  a  month  behind  the 
appointed  time,  fully  expecting  the  gardener  in. 
either  case  to  be  awaiting  their  arrival.  The 
answer  to  their  abrupt  question,  *■  Is  the  gardener 
about?  "  being  in  the  negative,  they  turn  to  the 
foreman  as  a  substitute,  and  ask  him  to  escort 
them  through  the  glass  department,  which  is 
done  more  from  courtesy  than  from  pleasure. 
In  the  absence  of  the  gardener  I  have  shown  men 
round,  who  have  not  had  a  single  word  to  say  in 
favour  of  anything,  either  inside  or  outside ;  yet 
the  same  person,  when  taken  through  a  second 
time  by  the  gardener  himself,  professed  himself 
delighted  with  all  he  saw.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
such  men  as  these  are  more  of  a  disadvantage 
than  an  advantage  to  the  firm  they  represent, 
besides  being  a  "  pest  to  gardeners"  ;  and  may 
their  answer  be  "  No,"  although  at  that  moment  the 
gardener  maybe  within  easy  distance.  A  Foreman. 

PLANTS  IN  A  GARDEN  AT  FALMOUTH.— In  the- 
Gardener.^'  (  hronicle  for  May  G,  Mr,  Fitzherbert 
gives  a  list  of  thirty-two  plants  which  he  saw  in. 
a  garden  at  Falmouth,  and  of  which  he  eays 
"  none  of  these  are  hardy  in  the  open  except  in  the 
eouth-west."  I  should  like  to  say  something  for 
Castlewellan,  which  is  situated  in  the  extreme 
north-east,  about  20  miles  from  Belfast.  If  Mr. 
Fitzherbert  will  honour  me  with  a  visit,  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  show  him  in  this  garden  twenty- 
nine  plants  out  of  his  list  of  thirty-two,  all  having 
grown  in  the  open  for  many  year;?,  and  some  of 
them  of  a  notable  size — e.g.,  Desfontaineaspinosa,. 
13  feet  in  height  and  nearly  60  feet  in  circum- 
ference ;  nineteen  varieties  of  Pittosporums, 
several  up  to  20  feet  in  height  and  over  20  feet 
throu;^h.  Edwardsia  granditlora  is  12  feet  high 
and  the  same  in  diameter  -.  Embothrium  coc- 
cineum  against  a  wall  12  feet  high  ;  Benthamiar 
fragifera  is  15  feet  high  and  12  feet  in  diameter  ; 
Berberidopsis  corallina  against  a  wall  is  11  feet 
high  ;  Callistemon  brachyandrus  is  6  feet  high. 
All  these  are  in  his  list  as  not  being  hardy 
except  in  the  south  -  west  of  England.  We 
also  find  that  the  following  plants  are 
hardy  here  :  —  Lapageria  alba  and  rosea, 
on  a  wall ;  Mitraria  coccinea,  5  feet  high  and 
G  feet  through  ;  Philesia  buxifolia,  4  feet  high  ; 
Plagianthus  Lyalli,  12  feet  high  and  8  feet 
through ;  Puya  chilensis,  8  feet  high ;  Kestio 
subverticillatus,  Rbaphithamnus  cyanocarpus. 
8  feet  high ;  Senecio  rotundifoUus,  Disanthus 
cercidifolia,  Carmichaelia  australis,  7  feet  high 
and  G  feet  across  ;  Cinnaraomum  sericeum,  5  feet 
high.  If  Mr.  Fitzherbert  will  look  at  Earl 
Annesley's  book  on  rare  trees  and  shrubs  pub-  ' 
lished  last  year  by  Newnes  &.  Co.  (a  book  which 
no  lover  of  choice  trees  and  shrubs  should  be 
without),  he  will  see  that  although  Castlewellan 
is  some  280  miles  north  of  Cornwall,  we  have 
grown  for  many  years  quite  as  many  tender 
and  rare  plants  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  garden 
in  that  county.   2'.  Ryan,  The  QardenSj  Castlewellan^ 

EFFECTIVE      FLOWER  -  BEDS.    —   Oblong      and 

circular  flower-beds  having  a  groundwork  of  the 
variegated -leaved  light  pink  flowered  Pelar- 
gonium Manglesi,  or  dark  and  light  flowered 
Fuchsias,  or  Acacia  lophantha  with  its  beautiful 
Porn-like  foliage,  with  Abutilons  niveum,  mar- 
moratum  and  Thompsoni,  with  their  elegantly 
marbled  foliage  and  beautiful  orange-yellow  cnp- 
shaped  flowers,  disposed  somewhat  thinly  over 
the  surface  as  "  dot  "  plants,  make  very  eflfective 
"  mixed  "  beds  either  in  the  flower  garden  proper 
or  OH  the  lawns.  Beds  carpeted  with  blue  Viola, 
edged  with  Pt-largonium  Miingles'  var.,  variegated 
with  "  dot  "  plants  of  light  -  flowered  Fuchsia?, 
Acacia  lophantha,  Lilium  candidum  (the common 
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white  garden  Lily),  and  Celosia  pyramidalis,  coo- 
cinea  and  aurea,  with  their  grand  crimson  and 
rich  yellow  blooms  make  a  delightful  combination 
of  foliage  and  flowers.  Similar-shaped  beds 
planted  with  the  yellow-flowered  Viola  Golden 
Queen,  edged  with  a  good  broad  band  of  blue 
Lobelia  and  "  dot "  plants  of  Heliotrope  Madame 
Crousse,  and  Charles  Turner  Ivy-leaf  Pelargo- 
niums, tied  up  to  stakes  so  as  to  form  pyramids  of 
their  large  trusses  of  satiny-pink  and  crimson 
flowers  borne  on  long  stems,  show  off  to  great 
advantage  when  contrasted  with  specimens  of 
dark  and  white- flowered  Fuchsias,  and  the  beau- 
tiful blue-flowered  Salvia  patens.  Again,  beds 
edged  with  a  good  band  of  Pyrethrum  aureum 
laciniatum,  carpeted  thinly  with  scarlet-flowered 
Pelargoniums,  with  "  dot "  plants  of  the  richly- 
striped  Japanese  Maiz",  Dactylis  elegantissim^ 
aurea  (Ribbon-grass),  Perilla  nankinensis  (dark 
foliage),  Ageratum  mexicanum  (mauve- flowered), 
white-flowered  Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums,  and  Plum- 
bago capensis,  and  light-flowered  Fuchsias,  would 
produce  a  pleasing  and  quiet  combination  of 
colours,  ff.  W.  Ward. 

THE  CURRANT-BUD  MITE.— It  would  te  sur- 
prising if  anyone  had  adopted  Mr.  Pearson's 
recommendation  to  spray  with  Quassia,  &c.,  in 
order  to  destroy  the  Currant-bud  mite.  The  mite  is 
so  well  protected  by  the  leaves  cf  the  bud  that  the' 
only  result  would  be  to  make  the  Currants 
uneatable  without  injuring  the  pest  in  the  least. 
I  find  that  the  plague  can  be  so  far  mitigated  as 
to  enable  us  to  obtain  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  by 
picking  off  the  infested  buds  in  April,  when  they 
can  be  easily  seen.  In  the  spring  of  1903  I  found 
two  of  my  bushes  infested,  and  had  them  dug  up  at 
once  and  burnt.  Notwithstanding  this,  in  190-t 
sevtral  bushes  were  infested.  Ihadallthe  "big" 
buds  picked  o£f  in  April,  and  when  they  were 
very  numerous  on  a  branch,  the  branch  cut  off. 
This  year  the  affected  buds  were  apparently 
about  the  same  as  last,  and  we  shall  have  a  very 
fair  crop  of  fruit.  But  whether  it  would  pay  a 
farmer  to  do  this  is  another  matter.  Alfred  0. 
Waiter,  Ulcomhe  Place,  Maidstone. 

BERMUDA  ONIONS.  —  The  Bermuda-grown 
Onions  which  the  Dempster  Steam  Shipping 
Company  has  recently  been  distributing  among 
the  restaurant  keepers  of  London,  represent 
a  small,  serviceable,  solid  type  cf  the  brown 
Spanish  Onion,  which  does  not  show  the  slightest 
tendency  to  start  into  growth.  The  firmness  and 
solidity  of  the  flesh  is oneof  the  principal  featurts 
of  the  Onion,  but  in  reference  to  its  apparently 
good  keeping  qualities,  it  is  requisite  to  know 
when  and  under  what  conditions  the  Onions  were 
grown,  and  what  steps  were  taken  to  preserve 
them.  The  object  sought  by  the  Company  is  to 
create  a  demand  for  the  Onions,  which,  so  far  as  it 
is  understood,  will  be  grown  in  Bermuda,  but 
their  distribution  will  be  a  monopoly  of  the 
Company.  The  Onion  is  said  to  cook  well  and  be 
both  succulent  and  tender  to  the  palate.  R.  D. 

VEGETABLE  EXHIBITION  POINTS.— It  is  very 
doubtful  whether,  since  vegetable  competitions 
have  been  established,  a  richer  series  of  prizes 
for  an  open  collection  has  ever  been  offered  than 
is  found  associated  with  Class  174  in  the 
schedule  of  the  great  international  exhibition 
cf  the  Koyal  Caledonian  Society,  to  be  held  in 
Edinburgh  next  September.  The  number  of 
difhes  in  this  collection,  which  is  open  to  all,  is 
limited  to  twenty-four,  and  of  these  two  varieties 
of  any  one  kind  may  be  included  There  are 
four  prizes  of  a  total  value  of  £hl,  the  flrst 
prize  being  of  the  large  sum  of  twenty 
guineas.  But  then  it  is  hoped  that  such 
liberal  sums  may  tempt  first-class  growers  from  a 
distance,  and  if  such  high-class  exhibitors  from 
England  as  Messrs.  E.  Beckett,  J.  Gibson,  B. 
Ashton,  and  possibly  one  or  two  others,  can  be 
thereby  induced  to  compete  with  other  not  less 
eminent  Scottish  growers,  there  should  te  a 
battle  royal  over  vegetables  which  should 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  exciting  events 
of  what  will  doubtless  be  a  magnificent 
show.  But  as  a  .'pecial  class  for  eighteen 
dishes  follows,  and  is  restricted  to  Scotland 
only,  it  is  feared  there  may  be  for  that  reason 
some  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  northern  men  to 
enter  the  open  competition.  It  is  commonly 
assumed  that  the  northern  growers  favour  size  in 


vegetable  exhibits  beyond  what  is  ordinarily  seen 
in  England.  That  has  to  be  fully  proved.  It 
may  be  that,  should  there  be  competitors  from 
both  countries,  the  one  may  present  slightly 
larger  exhibits  than  usual,  and  the  other  may  be 
less  large.  It  may  afford  some  slight  clue  to 
the  wishes  of  the  framers  of  the  open  class  when 
we  read  that  whilst  in  all  cases  the  maximum 
numbers  to  a  dish  are  stated,  it  is  significantly 
added  the  full  number  on  a  dish  shall  not 
outweigh  by  n:eie  number  quality  on  a 
smaller  dish,  the  inference  being  that  what  is 
generally  known  as  quality  in  the  south  is  desired 
at  Edinburgh.  The  schedule  classes  certain 
vegetables  as  numerical  or  point  values.  With 
these  generally  there  is  little  room  for  objection, 
but  in  the  south  we  put  Carrots  and  Beets, 
the  former  eEpeciall.y,  in  the  autumn  as  of  the 
first  class,  whilst  in  Scotland  they  come  into  the 
third  class.  Broccoli,  Leeks,  Potatos,  Onions, 
Mushrooms,  Celery,  Brussels-Sprout  plants.  Peas, 
and  Tomatos,  come  into  the  first  class  with 
seven  points  maximum  ;  Runner  or  Dwarf  Kidney 
Beans  the  second  class  with  six  points  ;  and  Beets, 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  Turnips,  with  several  others, 
coming  into  a  third  class  with  but  five  points 
maximum  each.  That  Runner  Beans,  for  instance, 
should  as  an  autumn  vegetable  be  placed  in  a 
lower  category  than  Leeks  or  Mushrooms,  and 
Carrots  lower  still,  seems  odd  to  southern  growers, 
as  here  we  regard  both  these  as  at  once  difficult 
to  grow  and  of  the  highest  importance.  However, 
as  the  estimates  put  on  these  things  by  the  Com- 
mittee are  the  same  for  all  exhibitors  competition 
will  be  fair  and  square  all  round.  Reader. 

CUCUMBER  SPOT. — I  very  much  object  to 
being  misquoted  by  anyone  in  a  discussion  on 
any  subject  in  a  public  journal  or  otherwise,  and 
therefore,  thinking  that  Mr.  Thomas  had  done  so 
unwittingly  at  p.  219,  wherein  he  stated  that 
"the  most  likely  cause,  in  Mr.  Ward's  opinion, 
for  the  attack  of  the  spot  disease  is  to  be  found 
in  the  weak  and  worn-out  condition  of  the  plants 
after  a  period  of  continuous  fruiting,"  I  naturally 
enough  wrote  to  the  Oardeners'  Chronicle  for 
April  22  disclaiming  having  either  entertained 
or  expressed  in  wilting  any  such  opinion  as  Mr, 
Thomas  his  ascribed  to  me.  And  if  readers 
interested  in  the  subject  of  the  spot  disease  in 
Cucumber  leaves  will  be  good  enough  to  refer  to 
my  previous  letters  on  the  subject  (see  issues  for 
February  18,  March  25,  and  April  22),  they  will 
S3e  how  far  Mr.  Thomas  is  justified  in  the  inter- 
pretation which  he  has  placed  on  certain  sentences 
of  my  letters  in  his  article  for  April  8,  and  also  in 
your  issue  for  May  (3.  I  think  I  was  quite 
explicit  in  my  statements  and  conclusions 
arrived  at  after  careful  observations  and  actual 
experience  with  the  spot  disease  in  its  various 
stages  of  growth.  Of  course,  I  am  not  responsible 
for  inferences  drawn  by  your  esteemed  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Thomas,  or  any  other  writer  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Thomas  having  quoted  a 
passage  from  my  article  printed  in  your  issue  for 
February  18,  without  however  giving  the  con- 
text, and  placed  his  own  interpretation  thereon, 
asks:  "If  this  was  not  his  (Mr.  Ward's)  inten- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  reason  why 
he  wrote  the  paragraph  in  this  connection."  The 
paragraph  referred  to  by  Mr.  Thomas  at  p.  284 
(without  giving  the  context)  was  penned  to  show 
the  entirely  different  conditions  under  which 
Cucumber  plants  are  grown  for  market  as  com- 
pared with  those  practised  in  private  gardens, 
and  the  consequent  immunity  of  the  latter  class 
of  plants  from  the  spot  disease.  H.  W.  Ward, 
RayUigh.  [Enough  has  now  been  said  on  this 
subject.  Ed.1 

RISKS  OF  ORCHID  COLLECTORS.— As  showmg 
the  difficulties  that  meet  collectors  of  Orchids  in 
their  native  haunts,  I  am  forwarding  some  ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  my  employer,  Mrs.  T.  Fielden, 
has  just  received  from  a  gentleman  friend  in 
South  America,  who  recently  sent  us  an  importa- 
tion of  Cittlejas  ; — "  I  spoke  to  the  collector  '  K.' 
about  La?lia  Boothiana  syn.  Cattleja  lobata,  and 
ho  saj  s  it  grows  on  naked  rocks  in  the  full  glare 
of  the  sua,  hence  in  cultivation  it  should  have  as 
much  sunshine  and  dry  heat  as  possible  to  ensuie 
its  flowering  at  all  freely.  He  seems  to  have  had 
a  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  plants.  It 
appears  they  only  grow  on  a  mountain  mass  of 


rock  at  the  northern  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  '  K.'  was  accompanied  in  his  journey 
by  a  German  friend  and  six  workmen.  After  a 
tramp  of  some  12  miles  they  reached  the  mountain, 
which  they  a,cended  by  a  rough  channel  natur- 
ally cut  out  of  its  smooth  surface,  its  height 
being  about  300  feet.  They  then  tied  ropes 
to  clumps  of  Cactus,  and  began  to  let  them- 
selves down  the  steep  slope  facing  the  sea. 
On  getting  about  one-third  of  the  way  down 
they  came  to  ledges  of  rock  covered  with  small 
Cactus,  rough  grass,  and  clumps  of  Lselia 
Boothiana.  One  of  the  party  being  on  the 
look-out  for  Lffilia  amanda,  a  natural  hybrid, 
rushed  to  a  large  clump  and  began  to  pull 
the  stems  aside,  when  he  saw  a  black  roll — a 
poisonous  snake,  the  kind  called  in  the  West 
Indies  Fer  D.  Lance,  I  believe.  They  then  got 
up  a  snake-hunt,  and  killed  half-a-dozen  in  sizes 
from  2  to  7  feet  in  length.  In  order  to  get  at 
the  plants  they  had  to  walk  about  in  prickly 
Cactus  up  to  their  knees,  the  spines  of  which 
pierced  not  only  trousers  but  stout  leathern 
shoes.  Fortunately  they  did  not  get  bitten  by 
the  poisonous  snakes.  They  then  found  out  it 
was  too  late  to  get  back  before  dark,  so  made 
beds  of  rough  grass  on  a  rocky  ledge  and  slept 
there.  Next  day  they  let  themselves  down  to  other 
ledges  until  they  got  to  the  perpendicular  portion 
that  reached  direct  to  the  sea.  The  heat  was  so 
overpowering  that  some  of  the  party  were  almost 
overcome  with  faintness  in  pulling  themselves  up 
the  last  slope,  which,  fortunately,  all  reached  in 
safety.  After  reaching  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
by  the  same  route  they  ascended,  they  began  to 
count  up  their  plants  and  found  they  had  secured 
some  200  plants  of  Cattleja  lobata,  but  a  very 
much  smaller  numberof  L:elia  amanda.  One  of  the 
party  set  out  to  secure  mules  to  carry  the  plants,- 
and  a  hammock  to  carry  one  of  the  party  who  was 
overpowered  with  the  heat.  For  some  time  the 
parts  of  the  body  exposed  to  the  pricksof  the  Cactus 
and  other  scrub  were  sadly  blistered."  While  the 
columns  of  the  Gardeners'  (.  hronide  have  from 
time  to  time  contained  many  graphic  descriptions 
of  the  risks  of  Orchid  ccUeclors,  perhaps  these 
notes  may  be  of  interest,  as  they  are  from  a 
gentleman  engaged  commercially  in  South 
America,  and  in  no  way  interested  in  Orchid 
culture  beyond  admiring  them  as  growing  in 
their  native  habitats.  H.  J.  C,  Grimston  Gardens, 
Tadca.itcr. 

SEED-SOWING  (seep.  212). — If  the  darkening 
of  seeds  when  sown  be  productive  of  indifferent 
germination,  how  is  it  that  the  most  successful 
growers  of  Mustard  and  Cress  for  market  get  such 
splendid  germination  in  really  huge  quantities  by 
closely  covering  up  the  seeds  when  sown  with 
bass  mats  ?  The  same  results  follow  when  similar 
seeds  are  sown  in  boxes  in  warm-houses,  stood 
beneath  stages  and  covered  with  paper.  In  each 
case  warmth  and  moisture  have  far  more  to  do 
with  growth  than  light  has.  Admittedly  the 
primary  object  in  these  cases  is  to  obtain  quick 
and  tender  growth,  hence  the  exclusion  of  light 
until  a  few  days  after  germination  has  begun. 
Then  there  is  the  common  treatment  of  Radish 
seed  as  sown  in  great  quantities  by  market 
growers.  The  soil  of  the  beds  is  partially  warmed 
by  burying  into  it  prepared  manure,  and  when 
the  seed  is  densely  sown  and  covered  with 
soil  it  is  thickly  covered  further  with  straw- 
litter.  Yet  in  such  cases  germination  is 
always  quick  and  complete.  Are  not  all  seeds 
sown  in  the  open  ground,  if  buried  \  an  inch  and 
deeper,  practically  in  the  dark  ?  Do  rays  of.  light 
penetratQ  through  2  inches  of  soil — to  Peas  or  Beans, 
tor  instance  ?  That  is  not  probable.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  and  moisture  are  the  primary 
factors  in  promoting  germination,  and  that  is  just 
as  good,  and  probably  better,  than  is  found  in 
grass  or  Clover  seed  that  is  scarcely  buried  in  the 
soil.  No  doubt  where  outdoor  seeds  are  covered 
in  addition  to  soil-covering,  the  primary  objects 
sought  are  the  exclusion  of  birds  and  drying  sun- 
heat,  as  a  sudden  burst  of  such  heat  on  germi- 
nating seed  is  often  fatal  to  growth.  Hence, 
when  seeds  are  sown  under  glass  some  such  pro- 
tection is  in  spring  and  summer  absolutely 
needful  to  secure  germination,  especially  of  very 
small  seeds.  Apart  from  protecting  the  soil  in 
pots,  pans,  or  boxes  from  sudden  drying,  the 
need  for  frequent  waterings  is  also  avoided,  as 
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■«ven  with  the  greatest  care  small  seeds  may  be 
washed  out  of  the  soil,  as  "  Heather  Bell "  has  said 
and  many  amateurs  who  seek  to  raise  small  tender 
seeds  meet  with  failure  in  consequence.  A  piece 
of  glass  placed  over  a  pan  or  box  or  pot  containing 
seed,  helps  to  preserve  warmth  and  moisture,  but 
■would  be  dangerous,  as  concentrating  too  much 
lieat.did  the  sun  burst  out  suddenly  and  strongly. 
1  have  commonly  in  such  cases,  and  to  prevent 
•such  a  misfortune,  strewn  a  little  sand  thinly  over 
-the  glass  with  excellent  results.  I  have  also 
covered  the  glass  with  paper  in  the  daytime, 
Temoving  it  at  night.  The  theory  that  light  is 
indispensable  to  germination  [^his  has  not  been 
•claimed.  Ed. J  upsets  the  old  belief  that  such 
germination  is  more  rapid  at  night  than  it  is  in 
the  daytime.  A.  Dean. 


HERBACEOUS    BORDER. 

MECONOPSIS    INTEGEIPOLIA. 

This  plant  is  now  flowering  here,  planted  in 
tnoist  loamy  soil,  as  a  fringe  to  the  Water-Lily 
pond.  In  our  case  the  flowers,  though  retaining 
their  cupped  and  poppy-like  form,  have  opened 
more  fully  than  any  shown  in  the  illustrations 
•of  the  species  that  I  have  seen.  The  oviform 
■seed  vessels  are  divided  into  either  flve  or  six  sec- 
tions, showing  at  the  apex  a  distinct  five  or  six- 
jjointed  star,  the  number  of  elongated  points  on 
the  star  corresponding  to  the  number  of  divisions 
Tn  the  seed  vessel.  This  star  peeping  out  from 
the  large  boss  or  pompon  formed  by  the  crowded 
yellow  anthers,  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  flower,  as  it  is  then  almost  black. 
Four  is  the  greatest  number  of  flowers  borne 
by  any  plant  here,  but  this  number  will 
undoubtedly  be  improved  upon  when  the  proper 
system  of  culture  is  attained.  The  leafage  is 
Tather  sparse. 

The  plants  were  turned  out  of  pots  in  Novem- 
ber, which  is,  I  think,  rather  too  late,  as  little 
further  growth  was  mide  by  those  which  have 
since  flowered,  and  the  pushing  up  of  the  flower- 
stems  without  farther  growth  of  the  plant  seems 
to  have  been  due  tj  precocity  induced  through  a 
■check.  The  first  fiower  opened  on  Eister  Sunday, 
April  23,  took  five  days  to  expand  fully,  and  lasted 
in  good  condition  for  a  fortnight,  by  which  time 
those  lower  down  the  stem  were  expanding,  so 
that  one  may  reasonably  expect  from  each  plant 
-a  flowering  season  lasting  a  month,  and  as  they 
■40  not  all  flower  simultaneously,  the  seasoa 
would  ba  extended  where  the  plants  are  largely 
grouped. 

Before  reading  Messrs.  Veitch's  advertisement 
I  had  been  hoping  that  the  plant  could  be  grown 
and  treated  like  most  other  biennials,  i.e.,  raised 
■during  summer  and  planted  out  in  October, 
After  the  summer  bedding  plants  are  cleared  off, 
in  which  case  it  would  make  a  grand  addition  to 
the  spring  flower-garden  amongst  bunch  Prim- 
•Toses,  Forget-me-nots,  and  the  like ;  but  if  one 
'has  to  wait  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  from 
■three  to  fifteen  months,  for  germination  to  take 
iplace,  and  to  plant  out  in  June  to  get  the  best 
results,  it  is  obvious  that  too  much  dependence 
must  not  be  placed  on  it  for  use  in  the  formal 
flower-garden.  Possibly,  however,  slow  germina- 
tion is  due  to  long  storage  of  the  seeds,  and  when 
■we  are  able  to  save  our  own  seeds  and  sow  them 
■immediately  they  ripen,  we  may,  as  we  already 
•do  with  many  hardy  plants,  obtain  quick  germi- 
nation. I  am  looking  forward  to  a  trial  on  these 
lines,  as  the  seed-vessels  from  the  earlier  flowers 
•heie  are  swelling  up  and  look  promising. 

In  any  case,  even  if  one  cannot  time  the  plants 
■definitely,  it  will  be  largely  grown  in  the  mixed 
bcider,  or  grouped  with  charming  effect  in 
positions  outside  the  formal  garden.  I  may  add 
that  among  the  plants  here  are  two  that  really 
seem  to  have  got  well  hold  of  the  soil,  and  are 
.growing  away  without  showing  any  signs  of  flower ; 


the  crowns  of  these  have  become  sub-divided, 
consequently  X  am  hoping  for  a  still  better,  if 
later,  display  from  these  particular  plants.  J.  C. 
Tallack,  Shipley  Gardens,  Derly shire, 

[We  have  seen  a  number  of  plants  growing  and 
flowering  very  freely  in  the  borders  of  herbaceous 
plants  at  Dover  House  Gardens,  Roehampton,  S.W. 
Ed.]  

FORESTRY. 

THE  TIMBER  VALUE    OF   EXOTIC  TREES. 

Both  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  and  Mr.  Elwes 
appear  to  have  interpreted  my  use  of  the  word 
"exotic  "on  p.  177  rather  too  literally,  as  they  both 
instance  the  European  Larch  as  a  valuable  exotic 
tree,  which  was  introduced  to  a  certain  extent 
by  accident.  I  intended  the  word,  however,  to 
apply  more  particularly  to  non-European  trees, 
and  to  those  indigenous  to  countries  with  climates 
differiug  greatly  from  that  of  Great  Britain,  so 
far  as  summer  temperature  goes.  My  chief 
argument,  however,  has  less  to  do  with  the 
nationality  of  an  introduced  tree  than  with  its 
value  for  timber  purposes  when  compared  with 
those  which  have  been  grown  in  Britain  for  tho 
best  part  of  two  centuries. 

I  take  it  that  the  value  of  any  species  for 
economic  purposes  depends  mainly  upon  two 
factors — 1st,  the  cost  of  producing  it  at  a  suitable 
timber  size ;  2nd,  the  value  of  the  timber  pro- 
duced per  acre.  The  expense  of  production 
depends  principally  upon  the  value  or  rent  of  the 
ground  required,  the  cost  of  planting,  and  on  the 
time  required  to  bring  the  crop  to  the  desired  size. 
The  value  of  the  crop  per  acre  depends  partly 
upon  its  quantity  and  quality,  and  partly  upon 
the  demand  that  exists  for  it  in  the  timber  trade 
We  know  in  a  general  way  how  most  European 
trees  stand  when  examined  on  the  above  points, 
and  that  Larch,  for  instance,  is  a  more  valuable 
tree,  other  things  being  equal,  than  Scotch  Pine 
or  Spruce.  In  the  case  of  recent  introductions, 
time  has  not  yet  elapsed  fairly  to  judge  many  of 
them,  although  I  contend  that  a  period  of  fifty 
years  should  indicate  their  probable  value,  pro- 
vided that  they  have  been  fairly  extensively 
planted  as  specimen  trees. 

Taking  the  factors  of  value  as  given  above,  and 
applying  them  to  recently-introduced  coniferous 
species,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  value 
of  most  of  them  is  greatly  lessened,  first,  by  their 
inability  to  grow  at  a  fair  rate  on  land  of  poor 
quality  or  at  high  elevations  :  and,  secondly,  by 
the  relatively  poor  quality  of  the  timber  they 
produce.  At  the  present  time,  of  course,  other 
serious  drawbacks  are  the  high  cost  of  the  plants 
and  the  low  market  value  of  the  timber ;  but 
these  might  be  removed  by  extensive  cultivation, 
and  can  only  be  considered  as  temporary. 

But  judging  them  with  respect  to  their  ability 
to  grow  on  poor  soil  at  high  elevations  and  the 
specific  quality  of  their  timber,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  common  treses  of  our  plantations, 
Scotch  Pine,  Spruce,  Silver  Fir,  and  Larch,  I 
think  I  am  fairly  entitled  to  ask  how  many  can 
equal  or  surpass  the  latter  as  commercial  timber 
crops.  Taking  the  average  soils  and  situations 
found  at  500  to  1000  feet  above  sea-level,  the  only 
Pine  I  know  at  all  superior  to  Scotch  Pine  is  the 
Cjrsican,  whether  for  hardmess,  rate  of  growth 
or  quality  of  timber.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  on 
p.  202,  mentions  P.  monticola,  which  certainly 
stands  wind  well ;  but  is  it  as  good  as  or  better  in 
this  respect  than  Corsican  I'ine,  and  is  it  as  free 
from  disease  ?  Dr.  Somerville  states  that  it  has 
been  attacked  of  late  years  by  a  fungus  in  many  d  is- 
tricte,  which  threatens  to  render  its  successful  cul- 
tivation a  difficult  matter.  Amongst  Spruces,  the 
only  superior  to  Norway  Spruce  in  this  country 
is  possibly  Picea  sitchensis,  which  grows  more 
rapidly  to  begin  with,  but  usually  drops  off  after 
the  fiftieth  year  or  so.     The  most  promising  Silver 


Fir  I  should  consider  Abies  grandis  ;  but  most  of 
the  genus  Abies  require  fairly  deep  soil,  and  I  doubt 
very  much  if  the  common  Silver  Fir  is  inferior 
to  any  of  them  after  it  once  gets  away  from  late 
frosts.  Amongst  other  coniferous  genera  we 
have  one  non-European  tree  which  stands  well  out 
from  the  rest — the  Douglas  Fir,  but  for  its 
successful  growth  it  requires  conditions  which 
are  rarely  found  to  prevail  over  a  large  area  in 
the  class  of  land  we  are  considering.  Mr.  Elwes, 
p.  209,  mentions  Thuya  gigautea,  but  my  experi- 
ence of  this  tree  is  that  it  requires  both  shelter  and 
a  fairly  fresh  soil  to  produce  a  good  specimen, 
while,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  it  as  a  well-shaped  timber  tree,  or  rather 
what  looks  like  becoming  one  under  proper 
conditions. 

In  sheltered  spots,  such  as  glens,  ravines,  or 
lowlying  land  generally,  most  species  of  trees 
grow  well,  but  here  introduced  Conifers  have  to 
compete  with  hardwoods,  and  the  only  two  I  know 
able  to  do  this  successfully,  considering  them 
from  a  purely  commercial  point  of  view,  are  the 
Larch  and  Douglas  Fir. 

Mr.  Elwes  in  the  same  article  raises  a  question 
as  to  the  value  of  the  Locust-tree  ( Eobinia)  on  cer- 
tain soils  in  the  south  of  England.  I  presume  he 
means  the  sands  and  gravels  on  which  this  tree 
shows  best  to  advantage,  and  so  far  as  durability 
of  timber  goes,  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that 
nothing  can  surpass  it.  Asa  matter  of  fact  I  called 
attention  to  the  value  of  this  tree  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  of  April  1 1, 189G,  pointing  out  the 
useful  qualities  of  the  wood  for  fencing  purposes 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Locust-tree 
never  becomes  big  timber  in  the  same  way  that 
the  Oak  does,  while  the  districts  in  which  it  can 
be  grown  are  usually  well  supplied  with  the  tops 
and  small  thinnings  of  the  latter  tree,  which 
serve  the  same  purpose.  As  a  timber  crop  I 
shoulil  say  the  Spanish  Chestnut  would  be 
superior  to  it  in  many  ways,  although  the  wood 
itself  may  be  less  durable. 

As  to  the  value  of  introductions  for  ornamental 
purposes  I  am  quite  at  one  with  Mr.  Elwes,  but 
this  was  a  part  of  the  question  I  was  not  dealing 
with.  I  have  no  doubt  that  their  use  in  this 
connection  will  be  extended,  and  their  beauties 
appreciated  by  the  economic  forester  as  much  as 
by  anyone.  The  work  upon  which  Mr.  Elwes  Is 
engaged,  by  giving  us  trustworthy  evidence  as 
to  what  can  be  grown  in  this  country,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  existing  specimens  have 
been  produced,  should  encourage  their  cultiva- 
tion on  correct  lines  more  than  anything  which 
has  yet  been  written  about  them.  All  I  ask  is 
that  they  should  be  regarded  for  the  present 
by  planters  with  profit  in  view  as  untried  species, 
and  that  they  may  be  left  out  of  mixtures  in 
which  they  can  only  fail  to  develop  as  timber- 
trees  on  the  one  hand  or  as  ornamental  specimens 
on  the  other.  A.  C.  Forbes,  Armstrong  College, 
Xewcastleon-Tyne. 


ENQUIRY. 


A  coEBESPONDKNT  wishcs  t»  know  from  what 
Scottish  poet  the  following  lines  are  taken : — 
"  Give  me  the  garden  wild  and  wide 
Where  thorns  and  thistles  side  by  side, 

.  .  .  Such  place  to  me  is  Paradise,"  &c. 


MANNING'S  '■  MONOC3RAPHS."— These  differ 
so  much  from  the  ordinary  trade  catalogues  that 
we  feel  at  lilierty  to  make  mention  of  them.  The 
treatise  on  berry-bearing  plants  is  really  a  valu- 
able garden  monograph  from  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  and  specially 
from  the  way  in  which  those  subjects  are  handled. 
Many  of  the  popular  names  are  not  familiar  here, 
but  this  inconvenience  is  compensated  for  by  the 
addition  of  the  botanical  names.  Lovers  of  hardy 
shrubs  will  be  astonished  at  the  multitude  of 
desirable  plants  that  are  mentioned.  The  "  Mono- 
graph "  may  be  had  from  J.  Woodward  Mannino, 
Reading,  Massachusetts. 
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S  O  C  I  EX  I  E  S, 

THE    ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

Mat  ^.—Present:  Dr.  JI.  T.  Master?,  F.R.S.,  in  the 
chair;  Professor  Church,  F.R.S.,  Dr.  M.  C.Cooke,  Rev. 
"VY.  AA'"ilks,  Jlessrs.  Hooper,  Saunders,  Odell,  Worsley, 
Bowles,  Massee,  Gussow,  Veitch,  Gordon,  Baker, 
"WortdelJ,  Nicholson,  Douglas,  and  (.'liittenden  (hon. 
sec.  Visitors  :  Dr.  Johannscn  of  Copenhagen,  fllous. 
Correvon  of  Geneva,  and  Mr.  Roujiell. 

Welcome  to  the  Visitors. — Dr.  Masters  introduced 
the  visitors,  and  welcomed  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee. 

Fruit-'mds  Injured.  —Nt.  Saunders  reported  on 
the  specimens  received  at  tlie  last  meeting  from  Mr. 
EOBBINS  ; — "I  cannot  find  enongli  insects  or  fungi  on 
them  to  account  for  their  condition.  There  are  a  few 
specimens  of  the  mussel-scale  (Mjtilaspis  pomorum)  and 
of  the  Apple-sucker  (Psylla  mali),  both  of  which  are 
decidedly  injurious  insects,  but  there  were  so  few  of 
them  that  thev  could  not  have  done  any  appreciable 
liarm  ;  there  were  also  a  few  mites  belonging  to  the 
genus  Trorabidium,  but  they  are  quite  harmless.  There 
were  a  number  of  empty  egg-shells  on  all  the  shoot.^, 
and  a  few  unhatched  eggs,  which  I  will  try  to  rear. 
The  buds  do  not  look  as  if  they  had  been  injured  by 
insects,  but  as  though  the  frost  had  killed  them,  or 
that  much  maligned  combination  of  circumstance 
commonly  known  as  the  weather.  I  should  certainly 
recommend  the  use  of  the  caustic  soda  wash  next 
winter."  There  was  no  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
what  had  gnawed  the  Apjde-buds  received  from  Mr. 
Dun  lop. 

Monthrcda  Corms  Failimi. — Mr.  Massee  reported 
that  these  corms  had  for  some  reason  or  other  failed  to 
form  new  corms  last  season,  and  were  therefore  net 
growing  this. 

Deterioration  of  Potatos.—Ihe  Secretary  read  the 
following  summary  of  the  discussion  on  this  subject, 
which  he  had  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee  :^ 

I.  Do  Potatos  deteriorate?  It  is  important  to  note 
that  deterioration  may  take  place  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  or  from  actual  degeneration  of  the  plant 
itself.     (See  II.  below.) 

1.  In  the  broad  sense  they  undoubtedly  do 
deteriorate. 

2.  But  deterioration, "^pfr  se,  also  seems  to  occur. 
E.g.,  "Euffs"and  "Dons,"  previously  good, 
succumbed  to  disease  in  1S-1;"J.  "  Victoria"  de- 
generated in  time  both  as  a  cropper  and  in 
disease  -  roisting  power.  "Dunbar  Regent," 
with  its  acknowledged  excellent  qualities,  can 
have  disappeared  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  it  had  deteriorated.  Varieties  degenerate 
sooner  or  later  both  in  productiveness  and  resis- 
tance to  disease,  sometimes  in  as  short  a  period 
as  six  years  from  the  raising  of  the  variety. 

II.  AVhat  are  the  evidences  of  deterioration  ? 

1.  As  shown  by  the  plant  itself,  (a)  The  leaves 
grow  curly  and  stunted.  (0)  The  plant  does  not 
develop  properly,  or  (c)  even  fails  to  appear 
above  ground  at  all.  {d)  The  plant  offers  less 
resistance  to  disease  (in  eight  years  a  reputed 
disease-proof  variety  became  much  diseased). 

2.  From  the  growers"  point  of  view,  {n)  The 
produce  is  much  lessened  (in  one  case  cited  by 
50  per  cent,  after  two  years)  when  grown  on  the 
same  soil,  [b]  The  size  of  the  tuber  is  reduced 
("in  fifteen  years  the  Potatos  were  no  larger 
than  marbles"). 

III.  Why  does  deterioration  occur? 

1.  It  may  be  brought  about  by  local  conditions. 
«.  Treatment.  (1)  AVintering  tubers  under  con- 
ditions causing  premature  sprouting.  (2)  Grow- 
ing continuously  on  the  same  soil.  (3)  Unsuit- 
able manuring.  (4)  Possibly  by  selection  of 
small  tubers  (but  this  is  by  some  regarded  as 
unlikely). 

1.  Economic  reasons.  (1)  Supplanting  by  varieties 
of  greater  jnoductiveness  or  other  desirable 
quality.  (2)  Ease  with  which  new  varieties  are 
raised.     (3)  Novelty  of  later-raised  varieties. 

2.  But  it  is  also  due  to  inherent  causes,  (a)  Old 
age  or  disturbance  in  the  balance  between  waste 
and  repair,  {h)  Possfcly  the  tendency  to  form 
seed,  but  theie  is  a  marked  exception  in  the 
Ashleaf.  {c)  The  Potato  is  an  exotic,  and  is, 
therefore,  never  grown  under  absolutely  natural 


conditions.  It  may  be  that  even  after  300  years' 
cultivation  it  has  not  become  completely  adapted 
to  or  in  harmony  with  its  environment. 

IV.  How  is  the^fact  that  certain  varieties  (e.g., 
Ashleaf,^  Early  Rose,  Magnum  Bonum,  Maincrop)  do 
not  appear  to'have  degenerated  after  long  cultivation 
to  be  explained  in  view^of  ^the  foregoing  facts  ?  It  is 
probable  that  newly-raised  varieties  vary  in  vigour  as 
well  as  in  other  characters,  some  having  sufficient 
vigour  to  carry  them  through  only  six  years,  others 
through  very  many.  Cross  -  fertilisation,  as  a  rule, 
resxilts  in  the  production  of  longer-lived  varieties  than 
does  self- fertilisation. 

V.  Points  of  practical  importance.  How  may  the 
life  of  a  variety  be  prolonged  ? 

1.  Greater  care  should  be  exercised  by  raisers  in 
introducing  new  varieties.  Only  those  with 
plenty  of  initial  vigour  should  be  offered  to  the 
public. 

2.  Well-matured  tubers  should  be  chosen  for 
"  seed."  Size  of  seed  is  not  so  important,  but 
uncut  tubers  of  medium  &ize  give,  in  the  long 
run,  the  best  results. 

3.  Selection  of  tubers  in  other  directions  can  be 
expected  to  give  little  result,  but  "sports"  do 
occasionally  occur,  but  are  usually  of  no  practical 
value. 

4.  Sets  should  be  stored  so  that  they  do  not 
exhaust  themselves  by  premature  sprouting. 

5.  The  seed  should  be  frequently  changed  ;  the 
best  seems  to  come  from  Scotland,  but  even 
there  change  cf  soil  seems  necessary.  The 
second  year's  crop  is  usually  the  best. 

6.  Probably  excessive  manuring  with  nitrogenous 
manures  may  lead  to  more  rapid  degeneration. 

VI.  The  main  objections  to  the  idea  of  degeneration 
naturally  occurring  in  asexually -produced  varieties 
were  (1)  the  fact  that  some  varieties  persist  apparently 
unchanged  for  long  periods — this  point  is  dealt  with  in 
paragraph  IV.  ;  and  (2)  the  idea  that  plants  produced 
asexually  are  entirely  new  individuals,  and  not  merely 
parts  of  one  individual ;  this  question  cannot  be 
regarded  as  definitely  settled. 

VII.  Other  points.  The  discussion  also  brought  out 
a  considerable  body  of  facts  regarding  other  plants  of 
great  use  and  interest,  and  provided  suggestions  for  a 
very  large  amount  of  experimental  research. 

Etherisation  of  Plants. — Professor  Johannsex.  of 
Copenhagen,  the  inventor  of  the  process,  gave  a  short 
account  of  the  method  of  etherising  plants  in  order  to 
shorten  their  period  of  rest  and  induce  them  to  flower 
more  speedily  (see  Journal  of  the  Pot/nl  Horiicidlural 
Societt/,  xxviii.,  1903,  45),  explaining  his  conception  of 
the  action  of  ether,  &c.,  upon  the  plants. 

Shoots  of  Yeiv  Injured.— Mr.  Saundehs,  F.L.S.. 
showed  some  shoots  of  Yew,  the  leaves  of  which 
appeared  to  be  covered  with  a  pale  yellow  alga.  Mr. 
Massee  undertook  to  examine  these. 

Hlfhrids.—'^lT.  Worsley  showed  flowers  of  a  hybrid 
between  Tropfeolum  peregrinum  and  T.  Lobbianum,  and 
between  a  Phyllocactus  hybrid  and  a  white  night- 
flowering  species  of  Cereus.  The  flower  was  inter- 
rtediate  between  the  parents  in  all  characters  except 
that  the  stigma  was  white,  while  in  the  female  parent 
it  was  purple,  and  in  the  male  yellow.  The  flowers  of 
the  hybrid  opened  in  the  evening,  and  were  at  first 
scented. 

Sccdlinff  Scilhis. — Mr.  AVohslet  also  showed  seed- 
lings of  Scilla  canipanulata  bearing  jrink  floweis.  The 
seed  had  been  saved  from  plants  with  blue  flowers,  the 
only  others  near  being  white,  no  ])ink-flowercd  plants 
being  in  the  garden. 

Ejf'ect  of  Manirres  on  Bt/e.  —  Mr.  Baker  showed 
specimens  of  Rye  grown  under  different  manurial 
conditions.  What  was  apparently  the  best  part  of  the 
field  was  untreated  and  bore  very  poorly,  tlie  other 
parts,  on  a  poor,  chalky  soil,  received  dung  or  ashes  from 
a  destruitoi.  The  former  gave  a  very  lusli  growth, 
whi;;h  was,  however,  weak  and  somewhat  cripjded  at  the 
nodes,  while  the  crop  on  the  portion  manured  with 
destructor  ashes,  which  contained  no  nitrogenous 
matter  and  much  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  was 
strong  and  hcaltliy-looking. 

Shoots  of  Pose  Injured  htj  Weevils. — Mr.  Saukders 
reported  on  some  shoots  of  Rose,  sent  by  Mr.  Yarde, 
of  Northampton,  that  bad  the  young  plants  eaten,  and 
rings  gnawed  round  the  stronger  shoot?,  as  follows  : 
"The  injur}  was  caused  by  the  'clay  coloured  weevil' 
(Otiorhynchus  picipes),  which  feeds  only  at  night, 
when  they  may  be  shaken  off  the  bushes  into  an  open 
umbrella,  or  on  to  boards,  or  sheets  of  metal  freshly 


tarred,  or  on  to  white  cloths  laid  under  the  bushesu 
They  will  lie  as  if  dead  and  remain  still  with  theii 
limbs  close  to  their  bodies  for  a  minute  or  two,  so  that 
there  is  plenty  of  time  to  collect  them.  The  insects 
hide  very  carefully  during  the  day,  and  small  bundles 
of  dry  moss  or  hay  tied  to  the  stems  of  the  Roses, 
would  provide  them  with  suitable  shelter.  These 
should  be  examined  every  morning  to  see  if  any 
weevils  are  present.  The  weevils  often  prove  trouble- 
some in  greenhouses,  and  their  grubs  feed  on  the  roota 
of  Ferns,  Cyclamen,  Primulas,  and  other  plants. 

Parjoscope. — Dr.  Ma&ters  showed  a  "pagoscope" — 
an  instrument  invented  in  France  recently — by  which  it- 
is  possible  to  ascertain,  with  approximate  accuracy,  the 
I)revious  night,  the  (1)  probability  of  a  frost  before  morn- 
ing, (2)  the  possibility  of  a  frost,  or  (3)  the  certainty 
of  freedom  from  frost.  He  had  tested  the  instrument; 
which  was  illustrated  in  our  columns  at  page  133  of  the 
present  volume,  for  some  time,  and  had  fovmd  it  to  b& 
satisfactorv. 


THE    LIKGE    HORTICULTUBAL 
EXHIBITION. 

May  8,  9,  10. — Although  somewhat  incomplete  the 
horticultural  section  of  the  exhibition  was  nevertheless 
interesting,  and  will  certainly  be  more  so  as  the  season 
advances,  and  when  in  the  autumn  the  exhibition  of  the 
fruits  for  which  the  country  is  justly  well  known  takes 
place.  For  the  present  the  interest  centres  roxind  the 
plants  under  glass,  which  are  exhibited  in  a  well  lighted 
temporary  building,  beds  being  disposed  so  that  the 
idants  may  show  themselves  to  the  best  advantage, 
while  stages  are  arranged  around  the  sides  for  the  re- 
ception of  plants  of  smaller  dimensions.  The  exhibitors* 
native  and  foreign,  did  their  utmost  to  make  this  great 
effort  a  success.  Large  groups  of  well-grown  Palms 
were  to  be  found  occupying  the  corners  of  the 
liorticultural  hall,  forming  a  fitting  background  for 
flowering  and  foliage  plants  of  smaller  dimensions- 
These  were  principally  supplied  by  Messrs.  jACOBi 
Makoy,  of  Liege,  and  comprised  plants  of  great  inte- 
rest, not  only  Iventias,  Latanias,  Phttnix,  as  usual,, 
but  also  fine  specimens  of  Ceroxylon  andicola,  Kentifc 
Lindeni,  &c.  ;  and  by  Messrs."  DuRiEZ  Frkres,  of 
Wondelghem,  who  in  their  group  included  a  grand  spe- 
cimen of  Cibotium  Schiedei  and  a  pair  of  tub-growa 
Pteris  Ouvrardi,  and  Microlepia  birta  cristata  such  as 
are  seldom  seen.  Mr.  Draps  Do.m,  from  Laeken,  con-  '■ 
tributed  besides  a  grand  specimen  of  Cocoloba  pubes- 
cens  and  a  splendid  plant  of  Croton  "Lord  Rendeli,"  a* 
group  of  deserving  Dracaenas,  such  as  *'  Pere  Charon," 
"Madame  Draps,"  and  a  number  of  unnamed  seed- 
lings. Mr.  Arthur  De  Smet  had  a  grand  lot  of  forms 
of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  including  one  with, 
flowers  of  large  dimensions,  red  and  green. 

Among  the  Orchids  exhibited  on  this  occasion  Mi", 
PEETERS,  of  Brussels,  no  doubt  showed  the  most 
interesting  grcup,  consisting  principally  of  hybrids- 
between  Odontoglossum  Rolfeie  and  O.  crispum,  and 
various  other  forms  all  beautiful  :  and  also  very- 
pretty  hybrid  forms  obtained  by  the  crossing  of  O. 
Adriame  and  O.  crispum  "Queen  Victoria,"  besides, 
grand  spikes  of  the  much-admiied  O.  crispum  St^ 
Gilles,  Stanley,  and  ucclense. 

Mons.  C.  Maron,  of  Brunoy,  exhibited  an  interesting; 
group  of  his  own  hybrids,  the  most  remarkable 
being  L:elio-Cattleya  Madame  Maron  and  Imperatrice 
de  Russie. 

Mr.  F.  Lasibeau,  of  Schaerbeeck,  showed  a  very  fine 
form  of  L.-C.  Domiuyana  H.  Greenwood,  Merciana  a 
curious  and  very  i)retty  hybrid  between  C.  amethystc-- 
glossa  and  flava  ;  a  good  specimen  of  Cypripedium 
Helvetia  superba,  and  numerous  others. 

A  splendid  bank  of  numerous  forms  of  Odonto- 
glopsum  crispum  was  staged  by  Mr.  Arthur  Salle,  of 
Fleurus  ;  while  Messrs.  Pourbaix,  FrSres,  of  Mons,. 
among  an  interesting  very  varied  group,  showed  Masde- 
vallia  Pouibaixi,  a  free  flowering  plant,  remarkable 
for  the  coppery  colour  of  its  medium-sized  flowers. 

Among  new  plants  we  noted  Cymbidium'  insigne- 
(Rolfe)  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Camille  FRi:RES ;; 
Draciena  Leopoldi,  by  Messrs.  Jacob  Makoy.  The 
same  firm  also  showed  a  collection  of  Bromelias,  a- 
verv  interesting  collection  of  Maiantas,  comprising. 
M.  Mazeli,  M.  insignis,  M.  Sallieii,  M.  illustris,  &c 

"La  Roseraie  Belge,"  of  Brussels,  exhibited  a 
fine  lot  of  Chrysanthemums,  with  flowers  as  large  and 
of  as  good  substance  and  form  as  those  usually  seen  ir^ 
November.  These  were  plants  from  15  to  24  inches 
high  and  grown  in  4,s's,  bearing  one  flower  each — white,, 
yellow,  bronze,  purple,  and  pink. 

Possibly  the  most  striking  lot  was  a  collection  of 
fine  specimens  of  New  Holland  plants— various  Aca- 
cias, Brachysema,  Eriostcmcn,  I'olygala,  Kennedys,. 
Correa.  These  were  shown  in  excellent  condition  by 
Madame  Leonie  Oesterbieth.  of  Antwerp,  who  sent- 
also  a  magnificent  Rhododendron  Gibsoni,  a  beautiful 
pink  Metrosideros  semper  florens,  several  hybrids  of 
Azalea  amiena,  with  a  well-flowered  specimen  of" 
Adenandra  fragrans,  all  of  which  attracted  considerable: 
attention. 
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LINNEAN. 

:\IAT  4.— Professor  W.  A.  Herdman,  F.R.S.,  PrcsiJeut, 
an  the  Chair. 

The  first  i>aper  was  read  by  Mr.  R.  N.  Rudmore-Brown, 
B.Sc,  OH  "The  Botany  of  Gough  Island,  Part  I., 
Phanerogams  and  Ferns,"  and  communica'ed  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Hemsley,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S. 

Kough  Island,  or  Diego  Alvarez,  lies  in  the  mid 
South  Atlantic,  lat.  40'  20'  S.,  long.  {)'  50'  30"  "\V.,  and 
may  be  regardeit  as  the  most  outlying  member  of  the 
Tristan  da  Cunba  group,  a  small  island  between  7  and 
-S  miles  long  and  half  as  wide,  rising  to  a  height  of 
4, null  feet.  It  has  been  occasionally  visited,  but  never 
pL'imanently  inhabited.  The  chief  features  of  the 
vegftatiou  -are  the  tree  Phylica  nitida  and  the  Tree- 
Ft.rn  Lomaria  Boryana.  Four  of  the  seventeen  species 
■  uf  I'hauerogams  are  almost  certainly  introduced,  while 
two,  a  species  of  Cotula  and  an  Asplenium,  are  new  to 
science.  The  Scottish  Antarctic  Expedition  lay  off  the 
island  for  three  days  in  April,  l'J04,  but,  owing  to  high 
■seas,  landing  was  only  practicable  on  one  day,  when  the 
materials  for  the  present  paper  wtre  collected. 

The  second  paper  was  by  Professor  A.  G.  Tansley, 
T.L  S.,  entitled  "  The  Study  of  Vegetation  :  its  present 
conditiou  and  probable  development."  The  word 
"(Ecology,"  introduced  by  Professor  Hackel,  means 
the  study  of  the  vital  relations  of  organisms  to  their 
•  environment,  and  by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester  has 
been  termed  "  Bionomics."  Restricting  his  remarks  to 
A  special  branch  of  the  subject,  the  author  proceeded 
to  consider  the  plant-association  as  the  unit,  the  great 
■fact  being  the  association  of  plants  under  definite 
'Conditions  of  environment.  Instances  were  given  of 
■sets  of  plants  found  in  meadows,  woods,  cultivated 
fields,  moors,  and  dunes.  The  actual  subject  is  not 
■new,  but  the  publication  of  Professor  "Warming's 
Phnitesamfiind  in  1805,  translated  into  German  the 
following  year  as  Lchrhuch  der  (Ekoloritsrhen  Pflanzcu- 
■iico'irajihic,  made  it  for  the  first  time  possible  to 
-estimate  what  has  been  done,  and  how  mnch  rc- 
anained  to  be  done.  It  was  in  this  volume  that 
the  importance  of  the  plant-association  as  tlie  unit, 
•was  firs-t  brought  clearly  into  view.  A  "  plant- 
association"  may  be  defined  as  the  smallest  aggregation 
-of  individuals  belonging  to  one  or  more  species  living 
under  definite  conditions.  A  "  plant-formation  "  is  an 
i^ggregate  of  a  higher  order,  usuall}-  including  many 
associations  and  determined  by  more  general  conditions. 
'Tlicse  may  be  studied  iu  many  ways.  Thus  the 
detailed  study  of  the  unit ;  the  species  forming  it  and 
cthe  causes  enabling  them  to  maintain  their  position  ; 
'  its  phylogeny.  Then  the  same  methods  with  legard  to 
the  ])lant-formations,  classed  into  groups  and  still 
larger  aggregates.  For  tlieae,  help  must  be  drawn 
'  -from  various  quarters,  anatomical  and  physiological 
I  taresearcli,  the  jthysical  conditions,  the  meteorology  and 
i  igeology  of  the  localities  stuuied,  and  the  experience  of 
.foresters  and  cultivators  must  all  be  utilised.  These 
'  may  be  plotted  on  maps  of  appropriate  size,  in  colours 
or  symbols,  thu3  constituting  Phytotopography. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  with  a 
"**  primary  analysis  "  of  the  plant-formations  of  Great 
"Britain  by  these  surveys.  The  initiation  of  this  work 
■was  due  to  the  late  Robert  Smith,  of  St.  Andrews, 
•and  since  his  death  it  has  been  carried  on  by  his 
trother.  Dr.  William  Smith. 

Cultivation  has  naturally  interfered  with  the  wild 
plants,  but  man's  power  is  limited,  and  the  plants  he 
•cultivates  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  Thus  in 
•the  northern  districts  the  upper  limit  of  AVheat  culti- 
■vation  is  an  important  piece  of  information  ;  but 
where  "Wheat  is  stopped  Oats  may  still  succeed. 
When  conditions  have  been  altered  by  drainage, 
.^grazing,  or  the  like,  these,  however  comiilicated,  must 
^e  investigated.  The  study  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but 
"the  author  believes  that  it  will  occupy  the  attention  of 
'the  coming  generation  probably  during  the  next  half- 
-centui'y. 

Dr.  G.  Herbert  Fowler  communicated  a  paper  by 
3Iessrs.  E.  "W.  L.  Holt  and  W.  M.  Tattersall,  on  the 
"iSchizopoda  captured  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  during  a 
<eruise  of  H.RI.S.  Research,  to  which  he  has  added  an 
^appendix  dealing  with  the  distribution  statistically. 


proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening,  "The  Royal 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,"  and  in  a  very  clear 
and  busiiiesslike  speech  stated  the  objects  of  the  Fuml 
and  the  work  that  is  at  present  l^eing  accomplished. 
There  are  lO.j  orphans  receiving  full  benefits,  and  24 
candidates  for  election,  of  whom  l''t  are  already  enjoying 
a  considerable  amount  of  relief.  ( )f  the  105  orphans  on 
the  funds,  his  Lordship  found  that  thirteen  came  from 
north  of  the  Tweed,  but  he  reminded  his  hearers  that 
these  by  no  means  represented  the  number  of  those 
on  the  funds  whose  parents  or  forbears  were  of  Scottish 
nationality.  Proceeding  to  speak  of  the  claims  there 
might  arise  for  help  from  this  Fund,  his  lordship  said 
that  gardening  was  a  very  wide  profession  ;  there  were 
large  gardeners,  small  gardeners,  and  stupid  gardeners. 
Appealing  for  continued  and  increased  support  for  the 
Institution,  Lord  Mansfield  said  that  there  was  nothing 
like  helping  oneself  in  order  to  get  others  to  help 
you.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  gardener  to  contribute 
to  this  Fund,  and  also  a  matter  of  common  foresight 
and  providence.  In  conclusion,  and  speaking  in 
reference  to  the  scene  at  the  dinner,  his  lordship  said, 
"It  is  the  most  marvellous  galaxy  of  beauty,  I  think, 
that  I  have  ever  beheld  in  my  lifL-."' 

Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  trustee,  and  a  liberal  supporter 
of  this  charity,  responded  in  a  suitable  speech. 

The  next  toast  was  that  of  "hardeners  and  Gar- 
dening," proposed  by  Herbert  Hicks,  Esq.,  and 
responded  to  by  W.  A.  Bilney,  Esq.  Mr.  Bilncy 
incidentally  mentioned  that  it  is  now  no  uncommon 
thing  for  100  visitors  to  see  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  gardens  at  "NVisley  in  a  single  day.  Mr. 
Bilney  had  found  that  gardeners  generally  were  honest, 
sober,  and  industrious  men  ;  but  a  gardener  was  "like 
a  wife,  you  can  only  get  one  good  one  in  a  lifetime." 

The  toast  of  "The  Visitors"  was  proposed  by 
Edward  Sherwood,  Esq.,  and  responded  to  by  the  Rev. 
J.  C  Eyre  Kidson. 

Mr.  David  Laird  proposed  "The  Press,"  and  said 
that  the  company  liada  good,  resjicctable,  and  premier 
laird  of  Scotland  in  the  chair,  and  lie  as  a  wee  "laird  " 
had  pleasure  in  proposing  this  toast  and  coupling  with 
it  the  name  of  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  whom,  said 
Mr.  Laird,  they  in  Scotland  regarded  with  great 
respect  as  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  contemporary 
horticulture. 

Dr.  Masters,  iu  response,  said  that  the  Press 
arranged,  decorated,  and  set  out  to  the  best  advantage 
the  fruits  and  flowers  of  literature  supplied  by  its  con- 
tributors, and  hence  in  replying  to  this  toast  they  were 
in  a  measure  blowing  their  own  trumpets.  Occasionally 
the  Press  tried  to  caution  its  readers  from  being  over- 
confident in  the  matter  of  over-boomed  Potatos,  core- 
less  Apples  ard  other  such  things,  but  he  assured 
those  present  that  no  part  of  the  work  the  Press  had  to 
discharge  was  more  agreeable  to  its  representatives 
than  that  of  advocating  the  claims  of  such  institutions 
as  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  B.  Wynne,  stated  that  the 
Chairman's  list,  including  the  stewards'  lists  of  dona- 
tions, amounted  to  £825.  This  included  a  donation  of 
£50  from  Lord  Mansfield,  £10(J  from  Mr.  Sherwood, 
£50  from  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton  and  numerous  smaller 
sums  from  various  contributors.  Friends  in  C'ovent 
Garden  Market  supj'lied  £l3i'^  S.t.  i\d.  The  total  i.s 
£10  more  than  last  year,  and  the  sum  last  year  was 
the  largest  that  had  been  obtained  on  a  similar  occasion 
since  1S90. 


ROYAL 


ORPHAN 


S.  Gratkix,  Esq.,  Whalley  Range,  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  for  Odontoglossum  crispum  var. 
Northern  Star. 

P.  Smith.  Esq.,  Sale,  received  an  Award  of  Merit 
for  a  fine  ])lant  of  Eriopsis  rutidobulbon. 

R.  Lk  Doux,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Davenport),  received  a. 
Cultural  Certificate  for  a  fine  plant  of  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium  in  a  G-inch  pot,  carrving  twelve  spikes. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  on  May  25.  P.  IF. 


GARDENERS' 
FUND. 

May  11. ^On  the  foregoing  date  the  seventeenth 
JVnnual  Festival  Dinner  of  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund  took  place  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  when  the 
Earl  of  Man.^field  ]iresided.  In  compliment  to  his 
'Lordshiji,  he  and  the  guests  were  led  into  the 
T^anqueting  Chamber  by  a  number  of  Scotch  pipers, 
^arl  Mansfield  was  supported  on  his  right  hand  by 
-Heiliert  Hicks,  E.sq.,  and  on  his  loft  by  Dr.  Maxwell 
T.  Masters,  F.R.S.,,  also  t)y  Messrs.  H.  J.  Veitch, 
"Edward  Sherwood,  "W.  A.  Bilney,  Leonard  Sutton, 
•George  Muiiro,  and  a  large  company. 

Upon  entering  the  room  the  scene  was  an  imusuallv 
bright  one,  for  the  tables  were  profusely  yet  tastefullv 
<lecorated  with  an  extensive  variety  of  plants  and 
"flowers  now  in  season.  "When  the  Royal  toasts  had 
ftjeen     enthusiastically     celebrated,      Lord     Mansfield 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

May  11. — The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above 
Society  was  held  at  the  Coal  Exchange,  Manchester, 
on  the  above  date.  S.  Gratrix,  Esq.,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  about  forty  members  were  present. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  P.  "Weathers)  read  the 
report  for  the  past  year,  which  was  adopted.  The 
Society's  financial  i>osition  is  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion, and  the  work  of  the  Society  had  been  up  to  the 
average. 

A.  Warburton,  Esq.,  of  Haslingdtn,  was  elected 
chairman  for  the  session  11)05 — PJUd  ;  and  E.  Ashworth, 
Esq.,  of  Wilmslow,  vice  chairman. 

There  was  a  capital  display  of  plants  at  this  meeting, 
good  groups  were  shown  by  A.  \\'AiatURTON,  Estj.,  con- 
sisting of  some  fine  Odontoglossum?,  viz.,  a  beautiful 
variety  of  O.  x  ardentissimum  (Silver  Medal). 

Messrs.  Cypher  &  Sons  also  received  a  Silver  Medal 
for  a  good,  showy  collection  of  plants. 

Bronze  Medals  were  awarded  to  T.  M.  Crook,  Esq., 
Morecambe  ;  AV.  TuoMrsoN,  Esq.,  Stone;  and  Cii. 
Vlylsteke. 

Votes  of  Thanks  were  passed  to  Messrs.  Lavkrton, 
Holmes,  and  Sciiofikld. 


THE     BRITISH     GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  organised  hy  the  North  Ferriby  and 
District  Gardeners'  Society  was  held  on  the  0th  inst. 
It  was  attended  and  addressed  by  Messrs.  Donoghuo 
and  Carter  as  Delegates  from  the  Yorkshire  branch  ot 
the  British  Gardeners'  Association.  Nearly  all  those 
present  promised  their  support  to  the  Association, 
which  it  was  agreed  would  do  much  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  profession. 


EALING  HORTICULTURAL. 

May  15.— This  Society,  which  has  been  es^tablished 
forty-one  years,  held  its  first  annual  dinner  on  the 
above  date,  the  Mayor  of  Ealing  occupying  the  chair. 
The  object  sought  by  the  dinner  was  to  rally  to  the 
support  of  the  Society  many  of  the  residents  in  the 
borough  who  have  charming  gardens,  but  who  appear  to 
be  unaware  that  such  a  Society  exists  among  them.  The 
attendance  was  not  large,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  pub- 
licity given  to  the  proceedings  will  have  the  tffect  of 
bringing  in  a  body  of  new  subscribers.  The  annual 
exhibition,  which  "i.s  held  early  in  July,  has  during 
past  years  suffered  by  comparison  with  those  of  njteen 
3  ears  ago,  and  there  is  great  need  on  the  part  of  the 
gardeners  who  grow  subjects  for  exhibition  to  raise 
their  ideals  to  a  higher  level.  The  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Societr  have  no  doubt  been  the 
means  of  drawing  off  from  the  locality  an  amount  of 
practical  support  formerly  given  to  the  local  Society. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC. 

May  17.— The  usual  phow  held  by  the  Society  on 
this  date  was  a  great  success,  the  conservatory  and 
corridor  beinji  bright  with  a  display  of  flowers  and 
plants,  in  addition  to  the  usual  occupants  of  the 
plant-houses.  The  show  was  well  attended,  Tulips 
were  a  feature  ;  there  were  also  exhibits  of  Rhododen- 
drons, Gloxinias,  Roses,  Herbaceous  and  alpine  flowers, 
Orchids,  foliage  plants,  bright  masses  of  zonal  and 
show  Pelargoniums,  &c. 

Mr.  Georiie  Hobday,  l^Iarket  Place,  Romford, 
brought  his  new  Rhubarb  Hobday's  Giant,  to  which 
was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate. 

Messrs.  Babr  &  Sox,  Covent  Garden,  London,  hiid 
a  most  extensive  exhibit  of  Tulips.  They  had  the  new 
variety  Clara  Butt  in  excellent  condition,  its  soft  rose- 
pink  flowers  are  very  handsome  ;  Euro])e  is  of  a  splendid 
scarlet  colour,  Mrs.  Moon  quite  one  of  the  best  "yel- 
lows," Viridiflorawas  noticed,  also  Zephyr,  and  Dainty 
Maid.  Messrs.  Barr  also  displayed  a  large  collectiou 
of  pigmy  trees  (Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  Hogg  &  Roiiert.son,  Dublin,  staged  a  large 
group  of  Tulips,  having  representatives  of  most  of  the 
types,  the  May-flowering  kinds  predominating.  We 
noticed  Cleopatra,  a  handsome  dark  scarlet  variety 
with  a  good  interior  ba^e.  There  were  a  few  Anemone 
flowers  included  in  the  display  (Large  Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Messrs.  R.  H,  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  had  a  grand 
display  of  Tulips  in  vases,  the  flowers,  although  not 
large  in  size,  were  in  the  best  posi-ible  condition,  and 
made  an  imposing  exhibit.  Mis.  Moon  (yellow)  was 
noticed,  also  many  good  forms  of  T.  Gesnerianf. 
Cordelia  (rosy-mauve  colour).  Gala,  Beauty,  and  John 
Ruskin  are  also  worthy  of  mention  (Large  Silver-gih 
Medal). 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gr ,  Mr.  T.  AV.  Thurgood). 
Rosslvn,  57,  Stamford  Hill.  London,  N.,  showed  a 
cominendable  collection  of  Orchids,  having  rfprc- 
sentatives  of  many  genera,  and  not  a  few  novelties. 
Odontoglossums  were  a  feature,  several  receiving 
awards.  A  plant  of  Odontoglossum  AVilckianum  Pittiai 
carried  a  spike  with  eighteen  well-developed  flowers; 
it  was  given  a  First-class  Certificate.  O.  crispum 
Fairv  Footprints  is  another  good  thing  (Gold  Medal). 

Me.ssrs.  doHN  PKE]>  &  Son,  West  Norwood, exhibited 
a  big  display  of  Gloxinias,  having  \wt  i>lnnts  and  cut 
flowers  in  boxes,  relieved  with  sprays  of  Asparagus 
plumosus,  small  Palms,  Ferns,  &c.,  and  fini.-hed  with 
an  edging  of  the  golden  Sibthorjiia  curoi;ea.  The 
same  firm  also  dis-played  a  group  of  Japanese  Maples, 
in  which  were  introduced  flowering  jilants  such  as 
Clematis,  Callas.  Ceanothus,  kc.  (Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  Cannell  k  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  also 
displayed  Gloxinias,  having  some  excellent  foima  of 
this  showy  flower.  The  plants  were  in  32-pots,  and 
were  well  grown.     The  same  firm  staged  vases  of  show 
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and  zonal  Pelargoniums.  Phyllocactus  C.  E.  Wilkins 
was  shown  in  flower  (Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  "Wm.  Paul  k  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  showed 
a  group  of  pot  Roses,  and  boxes  of  cut  flowers. 
Prominent  were  a  number  of  trained  plants  of  the  new 
eli  abing  variety  Waltham  Bride.  It  received  a  First- 
class  Certificate  from  the  Society.  The  variety  Mrs. 
Edward  Mawley  was  weU  shown,  also  a  basket  of  cut 
flowers  of  Marechal  Niel  (Large  Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Wahe,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middlesex, 
brought  an  excellent  display.  They  had  Carnations  in 
vases  and  in  fancy  stands,  cut  Roses,  and  an  extensive 
exhibit  of  alpine  and  hardy  plants.  Among  the  Car- 
nations was  the  new  white  variety,  Ladj  Bountiful. 
A  grand  spike  of  Eremurus  Elwesianus  was  shown 
(SUver-gilt  Medal). 

Messrs.  John  Wateber  &  Son,  Ltd ,  exhibited 
several  pot-plants  of  Rhododendrons  in  flower.  The 
variety  George  Hardy  has  large,  lax  inflorescences  of 
pale  rose  flowers.  A  number  of  Japanese  Maples  were 
worked  into  the  group  (Large  Silver  Medal). 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  London,  N,, 
brought  many  good  things,  including  Tulips,  herbaceous 
plants,  alpines,  Ac.  Among  the  Tulips  we  noticed 
excellent  flowers  of  Sultana,  an  almost  black  variety  ; 
Phlox  canadensis  Perry's  variety  is  an  improvement  on 
the  type.  It  was  given  a  Certificate  of  Merit  bv  the 
Committee  (Large  Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe.  Keston,  Kent,  staged,  in  addition 
to  a  large  collection  of  alpine  and  hardy  flowers,  a 
group  of  Tulips  that  contained  many  good  things, 
among  which  was  a  handsome  scarlet  variety  named 
Whistler  that  received  the  Society's  Certificate  of 
Merit.  Among  the  hardy  plants  was  a  collection  of 
hardy  Orchids.  Iris  Susiana  was  shown  well  (Large 
Silver  Medal). 

Mrs.  Smythe,  Tobarcooran,  Carmoney.  Belfast, 
showed  vases  containing  varieties  of  St.  Erigid 
Anemones. 

Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Peterborough,  displayed  a 
number  of  greenhouse  plants.  Pelargoniums,  Verbena 
Miss  Willmott,  Carnations,  Roses,  &c.  (Silver  Medal). 

Mr.  S.  JIORTI.MER,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey, 
showed  a  new  Cucumber  named  Delicacv.  It  was 
raised  from  Matchless  x  Aristocrat.  The  fiuits  are  of 
very  dark  colour  and  about  14  inches  in  length.  It 
received  a  Certificate  of  Merit. 


For  "Gardeners'  Dehativg  tiucklics"  ami  "Schedules 
Feceived,"  see  p.  x. 


*,*  Editor  and  Publisher.  ^  Our  Correspon- 
dents would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  Ihey  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  communications 
relating  to  tiuancial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Pubmshee  :  and  that  all 
communications  intended  for  publication,  or  refer- 
ring to  the  Literary  department,  and  all  plants  to  be 
named,  should  be  directed  to  the  Editor.  The  two 
departments,  Publishing  and  Editorial,  are  quite 
distinct,  and  much  unnecessaiy  delay  and  confusion 
arise  when  letters  are  misdirected. 

Amaryllis  Belladonna  :  C.  C.  Your  plants 
need  to  be  taken  out  of  the  soil  and  replanted. 
This  work  may  be  done  directly  after  they  have 
flowered,  or  in  July,  when  growth  having  been 
completed  for  some  time,  the  bulbs  will  soon 
commence  to  make  fresh  roots.  Before  re- 
planting take  away  the  old  soil  and  replace  it 
with  a  compost  of  turfy  leaf-soil  and  sand  in 
about  equal  parts.  Plant  the  bulbs  quite 
6  inches  deep,  surrounding  each  bulb  with  a 
little  sand.  The  best  position  for  the  Bella- 
donna Lily  is  one  on  a  border  facing  to  the 
south,  and  if  the  border  is  close  to  a  hot-house 
wall,  so  much  the  better.  "When  the  bulbs 
have  been  planted  as  advised  they  will  not 
need  to  be  moved  again  for  some  years,  but 
after  becoming  established  they  should  flower 
better  each  season. 

Berbekis  Darwinii:  l;.ll.,£uel;s.  Sow  the  seeds 
out-of-doors  early  in  autumn  as  soon  as  they 
ripen,  and  they  will  germinate  in  the  following 
spring. 

Books:  W.  JB.  S.  Not  specially  for  market 
growers,  but  you  will  find  The  Bool-  of  the  Car- 
nation, by  E.  P.  Brotherston,  very  useful  and 
reliable.  It  is  obtainable  from  our  Publishing 
Department,  price  2s.  Od.  post  free. 


Carbolic  Acid  :  R.  L.  P.  We  have  previously 
recommended  that  extreme  care  be  exercised 
in  the  use  of  this  acid  for  the  prevention  of  the 
Cucumber  disease.  If  your  house  contains  a 
mixed  collection  of  stove  plants,  it  would  be 
safer  to  remove  them  before  employing  the 
acid. 

Cattleya  :  T.  W.  The  malformation  is  not  un- 
common. The  flowers  are  regular  without  a 
lip  and  the  segments  are  in  pairs.  It  is  not 
uncommon,  and  has  been  frequently  illustrated 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Ceickets,  Cockroaches,  ic:  Jr.  W.  and  C.  R  , 
Leyion.  These  can  be  destroyed  by  phosphoiij 
poisoning.  Smear  some  phosphorus  paste  on  to 
pieces  of  bread,  and  place  these  on  the  stages 
and  round  about  the  plants.  Another  good 
plan  for  trapping  these  and  similar  pests  is  to 
roll  garden  mats  and  place  these  on  the  hot- 
water  pipes  under  the  staging.  Allow  the 
mats  to  remain  during  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  examine  them,  when  numbers  of 
insects  will  be  found  hidden  in  the  folds  of  the 
mats. 

Ckoqdet  Lawn  :  G.  H.  B.  The  present  season 
is  too  far  advanced  for  an  .application  of  basic 
slag  to  be  effective,  and  especially  as  the  lawn 
is  required  for  play  in  July.  We  would,  there- 
fore, recommend  that  a  manurial  mixture  be 
made  of  three  parts  of  bone-meal  and  one  part 
of  soot,  and  that  8  oz.  of  this  mixture  be 
applied  per  square  yard  on  a  damp  day,  or  just 
before  rain,  that  it  may  be  soon  washed  in. 
A  little  sand  may  be  mixed  with  the 
manure.  We  would  not  advise  soil,  as  this 
■will  adhere  to  the  shoes.  Next  autumn, 
immediately  after  the  playing  season  is  over, 
give  a  dressing  of  I  lb.  of  basic  slag 
to  each  square  yard  of  lawn,  to  which  finely- 
sifted  soil  may  be  added.  A  small  quantity  of 
basic  slag  is  of  no  use  to  begin  with,  as  it  is  a 
slowly-acting  manure.  The  second  year  an 
application  of  J  lb.  of  basic  slag  per  square 
yard  will  be  sufficient,  and  the  third  year  4  oz. 
per  square  yard  will  be  enough.  In  early 
spring  give  an  application  of  soot  during  damp 
weather,  so  as  not  to  burn  the  grass,  or  4  oz.  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  mixed  with  sand  per 
square  yard  will  be  beneficial. 

Double  flowered  Goree  :  J.  0.  The  common 
Gorse  always  suffers  more  or  less  after  trans- 
plantation. It  is  a  good  practice  therefore  to 
increase  the  double-flowered  form  by  inserting 
cuttings  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  keeping  the 
plants  in  pots  until  they  are  requiied  for 
planting  into  permanent  positions. 

ECONOMIC  Plants:  A.  W.  St.  Lejer,  Transvaal. 
Tou  had  better  subscribe  to  the  Tropical 
Agriculturiif,  published  by  Messrs.  Ferguson, 
Colombo,  t_Vylon. 

Fruit  District:  J.  G.  In  Cheshire  and  the 
neighbouring  county  of  Shropshire  a  very 
large  quantity  of  Damsons  is  grown,  and  this  is 
probably  the  nearest  district  to  Liverpool. 

HoLLT  Berrie.s:  R.  W.  p.  It  is  unusual  for  the 
berries  to  hang  eo  long.  The  birds  no  doubt 
have  found  other  food  plentiful  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

HoMEA  Disease  :  '1'.  £.  P.  The  plants  are 
affected  with  a  fungus,  for  which  up  to  the 
present  time  no  cure  has  been  forthcoming. 
The  moment  they  are  observed  to  droop  at 
their  inflorescences  they  should  be  removed, 
and  the  plant  and  soil  burned  to  prevent  the 
disease  from  spreading. 

Leaves  :  G.  K.  C.  The  leaves  appear  to  have 
been  eaten  by  mites.  Dip  the  plants  in  to- 
bacco-water, and  s.yringe  them  with  clear  water 
after  a  short  period. 

Lilt  Disease:  W.  II.  G.,  Churchill.  Too  common. 
Dig  up  the  bulbs  and  sift  fiowers-of-sulphur  all 
over  them,  getting  as  much  of  the  sulphur 
between  the  scales  as  possible. 

Names  of  Plants  :  J.  K.  B.  1  and  8,  both  forms 
of  Aubrietia  deltoidea ;  9,  Olearia  stellulata  ; 
10,  Saxifraga  moschata  rhei ;  11,  Pulmonaria 
offieinalis  ;  12,  Doronicum  caucasicum. — J.  M. 
The  Norway  Maple,  Acer  platanoides ;  Dendro- 


bium  nobile. — A.  Y.  L.  I,  Nepenthes  Mastersi- 
ana  ;  2,  N.  Wrigleyana  ;  3,  DendrobiiBa 
Pierardi. — J.  W.  1,  Kerria  japonica,  fl.-pl. ;  2^ 
Spirtea  hypericifolia. — E.  W.  K.  Prunus  Padu&, 
the  Bird  Cherry. — J.  H.  H.  Kerria  japonica, 
double-flowered  var. — F.  B.,  Halham.  Ornitho- 
galum  arabicum.  —  Onager.  Woodfordia  flori- 
buuda. — H.  R.  Odontoglossum  \  Adrianas.  Some 
check  at  the  roots  has  caused  the  Camellia 
buds  to  drop. — J.  K.,  Brandon.  1,  Nephrodium 
moUe:  2,  Pteris  serrulata  cristata;  3,  Asplenium 
bulbiferum  ;  4,  Lastrsea  filix-mas  ;  5,  Cephalo- 
taxus  pedunculata  ;  G,  Thuya  orientalis  var. — 
.T.  M.,  Kotts.  1,  Dendrobium  nobile ;  2; 
Spiriei  arifffoUa ;  3,  Berberis  Darwinii ;  4,. 
Pyrus  Malus  floribunda :  5,  Eranthemum 
leuconeurum  :  6,  Oxalis  Bowiei. — Japonica. 
Jasminum  pubescens  and  common  Dodder 
(Cuscuta).  —  D.  C.  W.  Mesembryanthemum. 
acinaciforme. 

Narcissus,  Abnormal  :  J.  C  Not  an  uncommon 
occurrence.     It  is  due  to  fasciation. 

Newly  -  planted  Vines  :  W.  H.  We  assume- 
that  the  Vines  were  planted  not  later  than 
October  last  in  a  inside  border.  They  will 
have  been  cut  down  in  winter  to  3  or  4  feet  in 
length,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  front  of  the  house.  They 
should  not  be  allowed  to  carry  more  than  one 
or  two  small  bunches  of  fruit  each.  Disbudding 
should  be  done,  leaving  only  the  strongest  shoots 
at  distances  of  about  IS  inches  apart  on  each  side- 
of  the  canes.  Stop  the  leading  shoot  when  it  has 
made  three  or  four  buds  beyond  the  required 
length,  but  otherwise  the  laterals  should  be- 
allowed  to  grow  as  freely  as  space  will  allow  to 
encourage  the  plants  to  mate  an  abundance  of 
roots,  and  thus  provide  themselves  with  a  good 
foundation. 

Peach  Mildew  ;  A.  P.  The  fruits  are  attacked 
by  a  fungus.  Collect  and  burn  all  such  fruits... 
and  spray  the  trees  and  remaining  fruits  with 
potassium  sulphide  in  the  proportion  of  half  an 
ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water. 

Seed-pod  :  G.  W.  W.  lO  Co.  Probably  the  capsule 
of  an  Iris,  perhaps  I.  pseudo-acorus. 

Stringing  Vines  :  R.  P.  E.  The  general  practice 
is  to  discontinue  the  syringing  of  Vines  when 
they  commence  to  open  their  flowers.  In 
exceptional  circumstances  and  in  certain 
districts  good  may  possibly  result  from  syring- 
ing them  again  after  the  berries  have  set  and 
until  they  are  about  to  develop  colour,  but  if 
there  is  much  lime  in  the  water  that  would  be 
so  used,  the  injury  caused  by  deposit  would 
more  than  counterbalance  the  gain.  Frequent 
damping  of  the  surfaces  in  the  house  are- 
however  essential. 

Tulips  Diseased  :  J.  P.  L.  The  plants  are 
affected  with  the  Tulip  fungus,  Botrytis- 
parasitica.  Burn  all  diseased  bulbs,  and  take- 
away the  surface-soil,  replacing  it  with  fresh 
soil  mixed  with  lime. 

Variegated  Hop:  I.  B.  If  you  have  plants- 
already  of  this  variety,  jou  can  easily  increase 
the  stock  by  division  m  the  spring. 

Vine  Leaves:  7.,  Glasgow.  There  is  no  disease 
present  due  to  a  fungus.  The  spots  are  the- 
result  of  some  cultural  defect.  Good  ventila- 
tion early  in  the  day  will  have  a  markedly 
beneficial  efi'ect. 

Vines:  Director.  From  the  circumstances  de- 
scribed in  your  letter  it  would  appear  that  the 
medium  in  which  the  roots  are  growing  is  un- 
suitable. The  soil  may  be  too  heavy,  anA 
therefore  retentive  of  water,  or  it  may  be  that 
no  proper  system  of  drainage  has  been  carried 
out.  Nothing  short  of  an  examination  made 
on  the  spot  can  settle  these  points. 

Wistaria  :  //'.  R.  W.  We  can  only  suggest  cold 
nights  and  drought  at  the  roots. 


COMMI'NUATIONS    KEfElVED.  — R.    G.    (OOt    Of    SUlbcient 

iiiteresO  E  H.  W.  (photo  with  tliank5)-G.  W.  B.— 
Plauen— C.  C.  Copenhagen— W.Q.  S.-D.  Y.—  yorl:shirc 
ifern/(i— Gilmnric— E.  llorton  ^ncxt  week)~E.  H.  W.— 
F.  W.— S.  L.  P.-Ci.  W.  B.-A.  W.  (letter  forwariled)- 
H.  D.-A.  T.-E.  A..  P:u-is-W.  W.— C.  T.  D.-J.  C.  H.- 
E.  M.-Colonial-H.  C.-3.  W.  N.— H.  G.-W.  B.  G.- 
W.  S.-E.  H.-Alixlous-A.  R.  S.-H.  B.  M.— T.  B.  B.- 
\V.  D.  M.-A.  L.— E.  R.  Cecil-F.  F. 

{For  M irkeie  and  Weather,  see pi>  x.andxi.)  j 
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THE   MUTATION    THEORY. 

THE  first  edition  of  Darwin's  ]'ariation  of 
Animals  and  Plants  under  Domcslication, 
which  appeared  in  186s,  came  in  the  light  of 
a  revelation  to  gardeners  and  plant-lovers. 
Up  to  that  time — we  are,  of  course,  speaking 
liq  general  terms — scattered  observations  on 
variations  in  plants  and  animals  had  been 
fdcorded  in  the  various  journals  connected 
with  ■  natural  history  and  gardening;  but 
few_had  attempted  to  co-relate  them,  to 
compare  them  one  with  another,  and  to 
deduce  from  them  any  general  conclusions. 
8)ar\vin  did  this,  and  in  consequence  the 
"fanciers,"  ''the  florists,"  the  discoverers 
and  recorders  of  "  freaks. '  found  themselves 
suddenly  promoted  in  their  degree  to  the 
ffanks  of  scientific  observers.  Their  obser- 
vations, made,  it  may  be,  from  little  other 
motive  than  curiosity  or  ignorant  wonder, 
■were  suddenly  found  to  be  of  value 
as  affording  facts  in  support  of  the 
great  theory  of  evolution.  Moreover,  the 
5ieretofore  disconnected  phenomena  were 
found,  wlien  duly  coordinated,  to  bo  not 
only  of  theoretical  value,  but  of  practical 
importance  also.  People  even  now  are 
to  be  found  who  sneer  at  what  they  call 
theory  and  disparage  it  in  comparison  with 
isecii.  Such  people  do  not  realise  that  a 
theory,  to  justify  its  name,  must  be  based 
entirely  on  facts.  By  its  aid  the  significance 


and  value  of  obseivations  are  brought  to 
light  and  their  importance  gauged.  If  the 
facts  are  imperfectly  or  incorrectly  observed 
and  badly  co-ordinated,  there  can  be  no  true 
theory  till  these  defects  are  remedied.  Dar- 
win's book,  to  which  we  have  made  allusion, 
was  issued  in  response  to  the  demand  for 
evidence.  His  Oriijin  of  Species  had  been 
published  some  years  previously.  It  roused 
a  storm  of  antagonism,  acd  even  those  most 
disposed  to  agree  with  his  views,  saw  the 
necessity  for  the  pulilication  of  the  evidence 
on  which  the  great  naturalist  had  framed 
his  version  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 

That  evidence  was  forthcoming,  and  gradu- 
ally the  conviction  was  forced  on  naturalists 
that  the  theory  of  evolution  afforded  the 
best  explanation  of  the  facts  and  phenomena 
cf  the  material  world  that  had  heretofore 
been  propounded.  Without  going  into 
details  unnecessary  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, it  will  bo  remembered  that  what,  for 
convenience  sake,  we  call  "species"  were 
shown  to  have  originated  from  pre-existing 
species,  just  as  succeeding  individuals  are 
derived  from  their  predecessors.  The  de- 
velopment of  new  species  was  shown  to  be 
a  very  slow  and  gradual  process.  Variations 
in  abundance  are  produced,  hut  only  those 
favourable  to  the  individual  or  to  the  species 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed  at  the  time,  are  capable  of  survivirg, 
the  rest  succumb  and  are  obliterated. 
Hence  the  expression  "survival  of  the 
fittest " — an  expression  that  does  not  connote 
the  preservation  of  what  is  absolutely  the  best 
but  of  that  which  is  the  best  adapted  under 
the  conditions  of  time  and  place  to  hold  its 
own  among  its  rivals  and  competitors,  or  to 
come  to  the  front  in  the  battle  of  life.  All  this 
is  well  understood  nowadays,  and  we  allude 
to  it  merely  to  emphasise  the  exceeding 
slowness  with  which,  according  to  this  view, 
changes  occur,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
long  period  of  time  which  is  required  for 
the  formation  of  a  now  species. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  no  one  knows  from 
experience  better  than  the  gardener  that 
these  changes  are  not  all  so  slow  in  their 
progression.  He  is  familiar  with  sudden  vari- 
ations among  seedling  plants,  and  especially 
in  buds  or  shoots,  to  which  variations  he 
applies  the  word  "  sports."  The  explanation 
of  bud-variations,  when  the  conditions  have 
apparently  not  changed,  is  not  easy.  Some- 
times they  may  be  looked  on  as  due  to  re- 
version, or  "harking  back"  to  an  ancestral 
condition  which  has  become  "recessive  '  or 
latent  till  some  circumstance,  we  knew  not 
what,  renders  them  again  "dominant." 

At  other  times,  as  we  have  often  shown  in 
these  columns,  the  "sporting"  is  due  to  the 
loosing  or  separation  of  characteristics  pre- 
viously blended  by  crossbreeding,  or,  as 
would  now  be  saiil,  by  the  sudden  dominance 
of  what  had  previously  been  recessive. 

The  notion  that  such  "sports"  are  or  may 
to  the  beginnings  of  new  species,  was,  till 
lately,  not  generally  entertained.  Of  late 
years,  however,  I'rofessor  Hugo  de  Vries, 
who  honoureil  us  by  his  presence  at  the 
first  Hybridisation  Conference  held  at 
t'hiswick  in  18!i:i,  has  brought  forward 
evidence  in  support  of  his  theory  of  ■'  muta- 
tion," in  which  he  assumes  that  new  species 
and  varieties  are  produced  from  existing 
forms  by  sudden  leaps.  Like  Darwin,  Da 
Vries  has  produced  his  evidences,  and  they 
are  before  us   in  the   shape  of  a   book,  to 


which  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers.* 

Professor  de  Vries  had  previously  published 
his  theory  in  a  book  written  in  German,  and 
entitled  Die  Mutalions  Theorie  (1901—1903). 
American  and  British  readers  will  be  pleased 
to  have  the  Dutch  Professor's  views  put 
before  them  in  their  own  tongue.  The  book 
just  published  contains  the  substance  of 
certain  lectures  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  The  purpose  of  these 
lectures  was  "  to  point  out  the  means  and 
methods  by  which  the  origin  of  species  and 
varieties  may  become  an  object  for  experi- 
mental enquiry  in  the  interest  of  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  practice,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  general  biologic  science." 

Starting  from  the  same  class  of  facts  as 
Darwin  did,  De  Vries  endeavoured  to  gain 
demonstrative  proof  of  the  correctnessof  his 
views  by  methods  of  practical  cultivation 
and  careful  record  in  the  form  of  pedigrees. 
His  attention  was  first  aroused  to  the 
subject  by  the  sudden  "mutations"  he 
observed  in  the  Evening  Primrose  CEnothera 
Lamarckiana.  According  to  the  Professor, 
at  a  certain  stage  of  its  existence  this  plant 
(as  well  of  course  as  others)  throws  off  new 
varieties  which  under  cultivation  are  found 
to  behave  as  species. 

These  "  new  species  "  are  not  produced  once 
or  in  single  individuals,  but  yearly  and  in 
large  numbers.  Further,  they  are,  he  says, 
produced  only  at  one  period  within  the  life- 
time of  the  species,  and  probably  it  is  only 
in  a  small  part  of  it.  This  may  account  for 
the  fact  that  this  wholesale  mutation  had 
not  hitherto  been  observed.  The  plant  in 
question  grows  here  in  neglected  gardens 
and  waste  places  almost  as  a  wild  plant,  and 
we  have  seen  a  large  area  covered  with  it 
under  these  circumstances  without  per- 
ceiving that  amount  of  variation  which 
would  justify  the  belief  that  a  new  species 
was  in  process  of  sudden  evolution.  But  of 
course  negative  statements  are  of  no  value 
and  we  allude  to  them  here  only  to  empha- 
sise what  Professor  De  Vries  says  as  to  the 
periodicity  of  the  change.  His  own  experi- 
ments and  those  of  Dr.  Macdougal  in  the 
New  York  Botanic  Garden  and  of  others 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
changes.  Comparative  observation  is  less 
important  from  this  point  of  view  than 
direct  experimental  evidence,  but  for  ail 
that  it  would  be  well  to  submit  the  speci- 
mens of  the  supposed  new  species  to  botanists 
in  various  countries  for  their  oi)inion. 

In  olden  times  it  was  the  genus  that  was 
looked  on  as  the  unit,  then  came  the  species, 
now  it  is  the  turn  of  the  variety.  It  looks 
as  if  the  analysts  (irreverently  termed 
"splitters  ')  were  to  hold  the  fort,  whilst 
those  given  to  synthesis  (the  "lumpers") 
were  to  be  deposed. 

It  is  needful,  however,  to  state  that  De 
Vries  recognises  two  sorts  of  species— the 
"  systematic  species,"  which  are  the  practi- 
cal units  dealt  with  by  systematic  botanists, 
the  limitations  of  which  are  more  or  less 
arbitrary,  and  what  he  calls  "  elementary  '' 
species,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  very 
clearly  defined,  which,  indeed,  may  not  be 
recognisable  either  in  the  field  or  in  the 
herbarium,  but  which  may  be  detected  by 
"  pedigree  cultivation."    Any  form,  says  the 

■'  Snrcics  nw(  r<trif!ic«,  tlirir  Origin  l<]l  Mulaliaii. 
Lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Cnliforula  by 
Hugo  de  Vries,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  ol 
Ainstcrdani.  Edited  by  D.  T.  M.acDougnl.  (London  : 
Kegan,  Paul,  Trench,  Trilbner  cjc  Co  ,  lotw.) 
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author,  which  remains  constant  and  distinct 
from  its  allies  in  the  garden  is  to  be 
considered  an  elementary  species.  This 
raises  a  difficulty  at  once.  The  species  may 
be  constant  enough  in  one  garden,  it  may 
be  very  vaiiablo  in  another  under  different 
conditions. 

In  the  interests  of  science  whatever  sup- 
plies the  nearest  approximation  to  the  truth 
must  survive  the  longest,  and  in  the  process 
of  enijuiry  the  pendulum  may  swing  now 
to  one  extreme  and  then  to  the  opposite, 
according  to  new  discoveries  and  the  more 
complete  explanations  of  linown  phenomena. 
These  forms  must  be  named,  and  herein  lies 
one  prodigious  inconvenience  to  the  practical 
cultivator  in  the  constant  "  mutation "  of 
names,  or  the  equally  frequent  formation  of 
new  ones. 

It  would  seem  as  if  gardeners  in  practice 
must,  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  adhere 
to  the  established  nomenclature  so  far  as 
such  a  thing  exists,  and  leave  scientists 
to  alter  their  nomenclature  as  new  light 
dawns  upon  them  or  as  it  suits  their 
purpose.  The  objection  to  thisjprocedure  is 
tliat  by  so  doing  we  deliberately  obstruct  or 
ignore  the  progress  towards  the  truth,  and 
that  involves  a  responsibility  which  no  con- 
scientious man  cares  deliberately  to  face. 
It  is  true  that  "  species,'  as  we  now  think  of 
them,  often  embrace  a  whole  series  of  minor 
forms,  which  are  either  deemed  to  be  varie- 
ties or  are  ignored.  These  may  be  species  in  the 
making.  Professor  De  Vries  goes  a  step  fur- 
ther, and  declares  them  to  be  made.  That  is 
a  matter  of  individual  judgment.  The  facts 
are  notorious,  their  interpretation  varies 
with  the  experience  and  the  prepossessions 
of  the  observer.  When,  as  in  Professor  De 
Vries's  case,  experimental  proof  is  obtained, 
opinions  and  prepossessions  are  put  out  of 
court.  It  therefore  behoves  those  interested 
to  study  with  all  care  the  merits  of  Professor 
Da  Vries'  statements,  and  to  repeat^wher- 
ever  possible  his  experimental  work  under  as 
many  different  conditions  as  possible.  The 
twenty- eight  lectures  reported  in  this  volume 
are  obviously  too  numerous  and  too  diversi- 
fied as  to  their  contents  to  allow  us  to  enter 
into  detail  concerning  them.  They  com- 
prise the  general  historical  introduction  to 
the  subject,  the  question  of  "  elementary 
species,"  of  retrograde  varieties,  of  stability, 
and  atavism,  cross  breeding,  roguing  (elimi- 
nation), latency,  the  discussion  of  Mendel's 
law,  sports  and  malformations,  adaptations, 
mutations,  fluctuations,  experimental  pedi- 
gree-cultures, artificial  and  natural  selection. 
The  special  value  of  Dr.  De  Vries'  labour 
resides  in  the  experimental  proifs  he  has 
demonstrated  by  systematic  and  long- 
continued  cultivation. 

There  are  no  illustrations.  These  are  not 
always  needed  by  the  botanist  who  is  more 
or  less  familiar  with  the  examples  men- 
tioned, but  to  novices,  good  comparative 
illustrations  would  be  of  great  assistance. 
Bibliographical  references  again  are  not 
supplied  as  freely  as  might  be  desired. 
Lastly  there  is  what  is  of  course  indispen- 
sable in  such  a  book— a  copious  index. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Darwin's  woi'k, 
covering  somewhat  similar  ground,  there 
has  been  no  book  of  such  interest  to  those 
interested  in  the  biological  side  of  horticul  ■ 
ture  as  this,  nor  one  so  full  of  promise  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
purity  of  old  breeds  or  the  production  of 
new  strains. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  CEISPUM 
"SOLUM'  (SYN.  CALLISTOGLOSSUM, 
Crawshay). 

This  remarkable  form,  the  property  of  "W. 
Thompson,  Esq.,  of  "Walton  Grange,  Stone,  Staffs, 
was  originally  named  "  solum "  by  him,  and 
under  that  name   was  noted  in    your   issue  of 


March  25, 1905,  on  p.  181  by  Mr.  O'Brien.  Though 
the  word  "  solum "  would  mark  the  variety  as 
unique,  it  occurred  to  me  that  "  callistoglossom  " 
would  better  describe  it,  and  when  at  Stone  od 
April  H  last  Mr.  Thompson  acceded  to  my 
request  to  be  allowed  to  rename  it,  which  J 
now  do.  The  extraordinarily  deep,  solidly 
coloured  lip  of  intense  claret-purple-brown,  and 
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Fig.  134.— ODOXT03L0SSU.M  CRisruJi  "solu-u''  (syx.  callistoglossum,  Craunhaii), 
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the  column,  the  whole  of  which,  down  to  the 
very  base,  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  this 
remarkable  form.  There  is  one  more  similar 
coloured  spot  in  a  sepal  of  the  second  bloom  (or 
left  side),  otherwise  it  is  unspotted.  Mr.  W. 
Sterens's  photograph  reproduces  it  perfectly.  De 
B.  Crawshay. 

[The  plant  having  been  exhibited  and  recorded 
under  one  name,  that  name  must  be  retained ; 
fcut  if  individuals  elect  to  employ  another  name, 
it  must  be  as  a  synonym  only,  which  others  are 
not  bound  to  accept.  If  the  abbreviation ' '  var."  is 
used,  the  termination  must  be  feminine — "  a  " ; 
if  the  abbreviation  is  not  used,  the  neuter  "  um  " 
is  more  appropriate.  This  seems  pedantic,  but 
it  is  well  to  have  rules  and  to  stick  to  them.  Ed] 


ABELIA   UNIFLORA. 

The  genus  Abelia  consists  of  half-a-dozen 
species,  natives  of  the  Western  Himalayas,  China, 
Japan,  and  Mexico.  They  are  all  showy,  deco- 
rative, free-growing  shrubs,  but  are  rather  too 
tender  for  general  cultivation  in  the  open  garden 
except  in  the  milder  parts  of  the  country.     In 


shrubs  on  the  bank  of  a  small  brook,  and  formed 
a  spreading  bush  some  7  or  8  feet  in  diameter, 
and  about  G  feet  high,  the  long  arching  growths 
bding  loaded  with  flowers.  Although  its  flowers 
cannot  compare  individually  with  those  of 
A,  floribunda,  either  in  size  or  in  colouring,  yet 
they  are  produced  so  abundantly  that  the  whole 
plant  becomes  a  sheet  of  white,  many  of  the 
branches  arching  over  to  the  ground  with  the 
weight  of  flowers.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  to 
send  up  strong  growths  each  season  from  the 
base,  the  upper  portions  of  which  give  off 
numerous  short  axillary  branches  from  which 
the  flowers  are  produced  during  the  following 
season.  The  flowers  are  shortly  pedicellate,  and 
are  borne  in  pairs  on  the  ends  of  the  short 
branohlets.  Tliey  are  pure  white  in  colour,  with 
the  three  lower  lobes  and  the  throat  of  the 
corolla  prettily  net-veined  with  yellow.  They 
are  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
one  inch  in  length.  A.  uniflora  is  a  native  of 
Japan,  also  of  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Pokien, 
Hupeh,  Szechuen,  and  Chungking.  It  is  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Magaziney  t.  -1091  ;  Botanical 
Il'.sister,  18i6,  sub.-tab.  8  ;  also  under  the  name 


them  in  an  upright  position  beside  the  dorsal 
sepal ;  they  are  1  inch  in  length,  light  yellow 
in  colour,  and  tipped  with  red-brown.  The 
petals  are  oblong,  rather  less  than  an  inch  in ; 
length,  curved  closely  downward  over  the 
labellum,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  The 
lip  is  also  yellow,  prominently  crested,  and 
prettily  marked  with  bright  green  veins,  re- 
minding one  of  the  markings  in  the  flower  of 
Chloraea  rirescens. 

MEDINILLi    MAGNIFICA,    Lindl. 

Several  handsome  specimens  of  this  lovely 
Melastomaceous  stove  plant  are  now  making  a 
fine  display  in  the  Palm-house,  one  large  bushy 
specimen  measuring  6  feet  in  height  and  about 
the  same  measurement  in  diameter.  It  has 
upwards  of  sixty  of  its  large  pendulous  rose- 
coloured  inflorescences. 

MeDINILLA    MAGNIFICA    VAE.   SUPERBA. 

This  variety  is  also  flowering  in  the  Palm- 
house.  It  differs  from  the  type  in  having 
larger  leaves,  and  also  a  larger  inflorescence. 
The  plant  now  in  bloom  has  a  measurement  of 
about  -i  feet  each  way,  and  is  carrying  twelve 
large  racemes,  the  flowers  of  which  are  of  the 
same  colour  as  those  of  the  species.  Some  of  the 
racemes  are  Itj  inches  in  length,  and  the  stalk  by 
which  they  are  suspended  8  inches  in  length, 
giving  a  total  of  2  feet  for  the  complete  inflores- 
cence, which  in  general  outline  resembles  a  bunch 
of  Grapes.  The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  some- 
times as  much  as  15  inches  long  by  9  inches  in 
breadth.  To  illustrate  the  rapid  growth  of  this 
fine  plant,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  this  parti- 
cular specimen  two  years  ago  was  a  small  plant 
with  just  two  leaves,  and  contained  in  a  3^inch 
pot.  W.  H. 


BOOK    NOTICE. 


Fig.  135.— abelia  uniflora:  flowers  white,  tube  with  yellow  veiks. 


such  mild  localities  few  plants  are  more  easily 
grown,  and  they  make  excellent  subjects  for  the 
shrubbery  border  or  as  single  specimens  on  the 
3awn.  In  many  parts  where  they  fail  to  thrive  in 
■the  open  they  will  do  so  against  a  wall,  such 
species  as  A.  floribunda  and  A.  chinensis  flowering 
profusely  when  treated  in  this  way.  In  all  cases 
it  is  essential  to  have  the  border  in  which  they 
are  grown  well  drained,  as  they  require  abun- 
dance of  moisture  at  the  roots  at  all  times,  but 
especially  during  the  summer,  when  growth  is 
taking  place.  They  do  well  in  almost  any  class  of 
soil,  provided  it  is  of  a  porous  nature. 

By  well  thinning-out  the  old  growths  after  the 
flowering  period  is  over,  the  plants  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  &trong  shoots  from  the  base 
.each  season.  Apply  weak  liquid  or  chemical 
manure  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  until  growth 
flias  finished  ;  the  plants  will  then  furnish  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers  during  the  following  summer. 
Propagation  is  easily  effected  by  cuttings  made 
from  half-ripened  growths,  and  inserted  any  time 
"during  the  end  of  summer  or  autumn. 

The  illustration  at  fig.  135  of  A.  uniflora  was 
5)repared  from  a  plant  in  the  garden  of  P.  D 
Oodman,  Esq.,  of  Horsham,  Surrey,  where,  at 
•the  time  of  my  visit  in  May  of  last  year,  a  large 
specimen  plant  was  in  full  flower.  It  was  growing 
in  partial  shade  amon  gst  Rhododendrons  and  other 


of  A.  serrata  in  Siebold  and  Zuccarini's  Flora  of 
Japan,  vol.  i.,  p.  76,  t.  3i.  In  the  1900  Supple- 
ment to  the  Dictionary  of  Gardening,  A.  serrata  is 
erroneously  referred  to  as  A.  chinensis.  C.  P. 
Raffill. 


KEW   NOTES. 

LissocHiLtrs  uaAND.E,  Rolfe.  —  A  new  and 
exceedingly  pretty  species  from  Uganda  is  now 
flowering  in  the  warm  Orchid-house.  The  tubers 
were  collected  by  Mr.  J.  Mahon,  late  Curator  of 
the  Botanical  Gardens,  Entebbe,  Uganda  ;  they 
were  sent  to  Kew  at  the  same  time  as  L.  Mahoni 
(see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  250)  namely,  at  the 
latter  end  of  1902.  L.  Ugandan  is  a  much  smaller- 
growing  species  than  the  one  named  in  honour  of 
the  collector.  It  has  erect  linear,  acuminate 
leaves,  which  are  from  1|  to  3  feet  in  length, 
from  l  to  1  inch  in  width,  and  somewhat  coria- 
ceous in  texture.  The  flower-scape  is  3^  feet  in 
height,  and  abouc  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  lead- 
pencil.  The  flowers  are  rather  closely  arranged  at 
the  apex  of  the  scape,  the  total  number  on  the 
specimen  now  in  bloom  being  twenty-one,  all  of 
which  are  fully  expanded,  those  which  were  first 
open  some  weeks  .ago  being  still  quite  fresh. 
The  sepals  are  spatulate  in  form,  the  two  lateral 
ones  being  twisted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  arrange 


LHybridation  des  Plantes.  Par  Raphael 
de  Xoter.  (Charles  Amat,  11,  Rue  ^Cassette, 
Paris.) 

The  author  of  this  little  paper-covered  volume 
of  about  180  pages  is  a  writer  who  has  already 
contributed  quite  a  series  of  books  on  garden- 
ing and  allied  subjects.  The  one  now  under 
notice  is  perhaps  a  little  more  pretentious  in 
style  than  some  of  the  others,  which  are  but 
pamphlets.  V Hybridation  des  Plantes  is  a  com- 
pact little  manual  that  will  no  doubt  be  useful 
to  gardener  and  amateur  alike.  Its  aim  is  to 
point  out  clearly  all  the  operations  connected 
with  the  cross-fertilisation  of  flowers  so  as  to 
produce  novelties  of  improved  and  varied  forms. 
There  arc  in  the  opening  chapters  various  in- 
structions concerning  the  structure  of  flowers  in 
general,  the  best  subjects  to  deal  with,  and- 
details  as  to  the  pollen,  its  application  and  action. 

Then  follow  thirty -four  chapters,  in  which- 
plants  are  classed  according  to  their  families;  and 
hereof  course  the  subject  matter  deals  particu- 
Urly  with  the  flowers  included  in  each  heading. 
Growers  of  some  of  the  popular  subjects  who 
understand  French  may  find  such  a  work  inte- 
resting and  instructive,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
intended  for  those  plants  that  will  grow  in- 
the  north  of  Europe.  At  a  glance  we  notice 
that  such  things  as  Asters,  D.^hlias,  Chrys- 
anthemums, Pelargoniums,  Tulips,  Lilies,  Cycla- 
mens, Violas,  ic,  are  all  the  subject  of 
instructions  ;  while  there  are  many  other  plants 
in  the  various  families  mentioned  about  the 
cross-fertilisation  of  which  less  is  generally 
known  by  the  amateur,  but  which  it  will  be  very 
acceptable  to  have  in  so  compact  a  form  as  this 
little  12mo  volume  supplies.  The  author  has 
not  been  sparing  of  illustrations  explanatory  of 
the  text,  and  the  book,  which  is  neatly  printed, 
costs  but  a  couple  of  shillings. 
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TEELISSICK    LILY-POND. 

Odr  illustration  (fig.  136)  gires  an  excellent 
Tiew  of  a  pond  in  Trelissick  Gardens,  the  banks 
around  which  are  crowded  with  plants  of  the 
common  white  Arum  (Eichardia).  Mr.  Sanguin, 
who  sends  us  the  photograph,  says  :  "  Several 
views  of  this  pond  have  already  been  published, 
but  I  think  the  accompanying  photograph  gives  a 
better  idea  of  the  luxuriant  and  extensive  growth 
of  the  Arams  than  either  that  has  previously 
appeared.  The  unbroken  border  of  Arums  covers 
considerably  over  300  yards,  and  when  at  their  best 
from  7,000  to  10,000  flowers  may  be  seen  open  at 
one  time.  The  deep  water-side  is  margined  with 
hybrid  Nymphseas,  and  the  land  side  is  backed 
by  immense  masses  of  Gunnera  manicata.  Pampas 
Grasses,  Golden  Willows,  Bamboos,  Japanese 
Irises,  and  many  other  water -loving  plants, 
amongst  them  being  great  numbers  of  a  very  fine 
strain  of  Primula  japonica  of  all  colours.  The 
Arums  extend  and  propagate  themselves ;  large 
pieces  often  break  away  from  the  sides  and  are 
blown  across  the  deep  water  into  the  shallow 
mud  at  the  upper  end  of  the  pond,  where  they 
anchor  themselves,  and  grow  well  without 
further  care  or  trouble."  W.  Sanguin^  Trelis^ck, 
Truro. 


as  a  fact  that  the  borders  in  which  Peach 
trees  are  growing  in  front  of  walls  facing 
south  or  south-west  are  as  a  rule  **  dust-dry," 
a  foot  or  15  inches  below  the  surface,  4  or  5 
feet  away  from  the  wall.  In  the  process  of 
excavating  soil  for  footings  for  a  Peach  case 
5  feet  wide  from  the  wall,  I  found  this  to  be  the 
case  in  the  autumn  following  what  might  very 
well  have  been  called  a  wet  summer.  This 
discovery  led  to  my  giving  additional  considera- 
tion to  the  natural  condition  of  the  soil,  say  a  foot 
below  the  surface  of  the  borders  in  front  of  south 
and  even  west  walls,  and  afterwards  induced  me 
to  make  frequent  applications  of  water  to  the  roots 
of  the  trees  growing  therein.  It  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  the  soil  of  such  borders  as  I  have 
mentioned  to  benefit  to  any  material  extent  from 
rain,  say  to  a  width  of  5  feet  from  the  wall. 
As  the  surface  is  hard  and  sloping  southward, 
the  rain  falling  thereon  runs  off  into  the  looser 
soil  farther  out  from  the  wall,  even  when  the  rain 
comes  from  the  south.  When  it  comes  from  any 
other  point  it  has  very  little  effect  beyond  wetting 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  Moreover,  consider  the 
great  power  of  absorption  possessed  by  bricks  and 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  hiviself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  Correspondents. ) 

MANURE  -  WATER  AND  PEACH  •  TREES.— Mr. 
Moore  is  of  opinion  "  that  it  well-made  borders  con- 
sisting of  loamy,  naturally  fertile  soib,  even  when 
the  staple  is  light,  sandy,  and  shallow,  are  dressed 
annually  with  light,  well-rotted  stable-manure, 
but  little  more  is  required  beyond  affording  plain 
water  several  times  during  periods  of  drought  in 
the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September," 
adding,  "  that  in  wet  summers  even  these  applica- 
tions are  better  withheld."  Mr.  Moore  says,  "he 
has  in  his  mind  only  trees  grown  in  the  open-air," 
adding,  "that  the  conditions  are  very  different 
under  glass,  and  that  heavy  applications  of  water 
more  frequently  afforded  may  be  called  for  to  assist 
the  growth  of  shoots  an  d  gi  ve  greater  size  to  the  f  rui  t 
if  the  crop  be  an  abundant  one."  I  hope  Mr.  Moore 
will  pardon  my  saying  that  it  is  owing  to  the  fact 
of  such  views  as  he  has  advocated  regarding  the 
cultural  requirements  of  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  growing  in  the  open-air — i.e.,  against 
walls  having  south  and  west  aspects — having 
been  carried  out  in  many  parts  of  the  country  by 
free-and-easy-going  people  (I  will  not  say  fruit- 
growers), that  the  bare,  stunted,  short-lived, 
unproductive  specimens  of  the  Peach  that  are  fre- 
quently met  with  are  to  be  attributed.  This  con- 
aition  of  the  trees  is  put  down  to  every  cause  but 
the  right  one.  Of  the  correctness  of  this  asser- 
tion I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  as  the  result  of 
long  and  extensive  experience  in,  among  other 
branches  of  gardening.  Peach-culture  in  the 
open.  I  had  in  my  charge  about  250  yards 
of  walls  from  tl  to  12  feet  high,  and  having 
south,  south-west,  west,  and  even  east  aspects, 
furnished  with  healthy,  fruitful  trees  from  base 
to  summit.  As  soon  as  the  pruning  and  training 
of  the  trees  were  completed,  the  surface  of  the 
soil  was  pricked  over  with  a  digging. fork  to  the 
extent  of  about  SJ  feet  or  so  from  the  stems  of 
the  individual  trees  on  either  side  and  out  from 
the  wall,  and  then  mulched  with  well-rotted 
stable-manure  and  afforded  a  good  watering  of 
clear  water,  applied  with  the  hose  from  a 
streamlet  close  by.  This  was  done  some 
time  in  February,  the  operation  being  repeated 
at  frequent  intervals  up  to  within  a  week  or  two 
of  the  ripening  of  the  fruits.  Doses  of  liquid- 
manure  took  the  place  of  plain  water  after 
the  fruit  had  stoned,  and  in  some  cases  before. 
The  results  in  the  way  of  vigorous,  free-growing 
trees  bearing  heavy  crops  of  extra  large,  well- 
ripened,  luscious  fruit  amply  repaid  the  care  and 
labour  bestowed  upon  the  trees  in  the  matter 
of  watering,  disbudding  the  young  growths  in 
due  time,  and  keeping  the  foliage  free  from 
the   attacks   of  aphis   and  red  -  spider.     I   know 


the  great  depth  of  flesh.  Can  any  practical  reason 
be  adduced  to  show  why  the  flavour  of  well-growir 
fruits  of,  say,  Hale's  Early  or  Eoyal  George 
Peach,  turning  the  scale  at  from  12  to  16  oz., 
should  be  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  fruits  of 
the  same  varieties  weighing  respectively  10  and. 
12  oz.  ?  Tour  correspondent  objects  to  affording 
liquid-manure  to  the  roots  of  lightly  cropped 
Peach-trees  upon  imaginary  grounds — namely,  the 
supposed  production  of  "  strong  willowy  shoots 
that  never  ripen."  No  practical  fruit  -  grower 
would  allow  such  shoots  to  form  part  of  his  tree; 
he  would  cut  them  clean  out.  In  the  last  para- 
graph of  your  correspondent's  letter,  gardeners, 
are  recommended,  instead  of  following  the  advice 
given  by  Mr.  Muir  and  myself  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chroniele  for  April  1,  to  empty  the  contents  of 
their  overflowing  manure-water-tanks  on  to  such, 
gross-feeding  vegetables  as  Celery,  Asparagus, 
Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  and  the  like,  and  to  aged 
Pear  and  Apple-trees.  Surely  this  advice  will 
not  find  many  followers.  To  water  Celery, 
Cabbages,  ic,  witii  the  contents  of  manure- 
water-tanks  in  the  autumn,  winter,  or  spring — 
what  for  ?  H.  W.  Ward,  Rayleigh. 


Fig.  136.— richardias  growing  in  the  opex  .at  trelissick,  Cornwall. 


mortar,  and  the  additional  drainage  thereby 
afforded !  In  short,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  the  foil  about  Peach  trees  planted  in  well- 
drained  borders  or  holes  in  front  of  the  walls 
indicated  above,  too  wet  at  the  roots.  The  cause 
of  most,  if  not  all  the  draw-backs  complained  of 
from  time  to  time  in  connection  with  unsuccessful 
Peach  culture  out-of-doors  may  truthfully  be  put 
down  to  the  opposite  extreme,  the  soil  being  kept 
too  dry.  Mr.  Moore,  as  quoted  above,  says  that 
under  glass  culture  the  c:)nditions  are  very 
different  from  those  in  the  open-air,  and  that 
therefore  more  free  applications  of  water  at  the 
roots  are  necessary  to  assist  the  growth  of  shoots 
and  swell  up  the  fruits.  True,  the  conditions  are 
different  in  so  far  that  the  trees  are  growing 
under  glass,  and  that  a  more  uniform  atmospheric 
temperature  can  be  ailorded  them  than  it  would 
be  possible  to  give  them  in  the  open ;  but  the 
cultural  requirements  as  regards  moisture  at  the 
roots,  the  application  of  manure- water  at  short 
intervals  to  assist  the  growth  of  shoots,  and  to 
give  greater  size  to  the  fruit  if  the  crop  be — as 
should  always  be  the  case  under  good  manage- 
ment and  generous  treatment— an  abundant  one, 
are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  trees  grown  in 
the  open-air.  It  is  quite  wrong  to  infer  that  the 
fiavour  of  extra  fine  specimens  of  the  Peach 
suffers  in  consequence  of  the  fine  size  of  fruit  and 


GARDEN  PATHS  (see  p.  226).— I  must  take 
exception  to  the  advice  given  to  make  garden, 
paths  and  roads  of  asphalt,  and  to  the  unneces- 
sary expense  involved  in  the  method  of  making" 
the  roads  recommended  by  Miss  Turnor.  At  one- 
time asphalt  was  popular,  especially  for  use 
upon  small  paths,  but  it  has  fallen  into  disrepute- 
owing  to  the  objectionable  smell  it  has  during 
summer,  and  in  the  case  of  roads  to  the  slippery 
nature  of  the  surface  during  frosty  weather- 
No  material  can  equal  gravel  when  properly  laid,, 
except  it  be  pulhamite,  and  in  some  cases  this  is 
objected  to  on  account  of  its  hard  surface  and  the. 
C3st  of  laying.  There  are  few  gardens  now  into- 
which  gravel  cannot  be  brought  by  road  or  rail- 
That  gravel  paths  are  not  always  satisfactory  is- 
often  because  they  are  laid  badly  or  laid  at  the- 
wrong  season  of  the  year.  lu  regard  to  the  cost  o£ 
making  roads,  Miss  Turnor  says  excavate  the  road 
2  to  -1  feet  deep,  and  fill  in  with  stones,  &c.,  one- 
third  ;  this,  taking  the  maximum  depth,  means 
1  yard  [1 J  feet,  Ed.]  deep  of  stones,  and  a  third  of 
smaller  material  such  as  broken  granite.  In  this- 
neighbourhood  1  cubic  yard  of  granite  costs'lSs. 
Who  would  think  of  putting  finer  material  to  the- 
depth  of  1  foot  on  the  top  of  a  yard  [Ij  ft.]  of 
coarse  stones  !  If  the  base  of  the  road  when  made 
is  formed  in  the  same  manner  or  shape  as  the. 
finished  surface,  and  a  drain  laid  on  each  side  o£ 
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a  wide  road  Tihere  necessary,  a  depth  of  18  inches 
at  the  most  is  ample  for  drainage,  placing  of 
course  the  rougher  material  at  the  bottom,  and 
even  breaking  the  surface  stones  as  they  lie  is 
sufficient.  Before  putting  on  the  surface  layer  of 
gravel  roll  the  stones  thoroughly  with  a  heavy 
roller  to  get  the  necessary  shape  and  to  fill  in  the 
interstices  somewhat,  so  that  less  gravel  will  be 
swallowed  up  in  them  than  would  te  the  case 
where  the  gravel  is  laid  on  the  loose  surface.  This 
is  a  much  more  econoaiical  method  of  road 
making  than  that  advocated  by  Miss  Tumor,  and  is 
similar  to  that  which  was  carried  out  here  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  The  roads  have  since  borne  all 
kinds  of  heavy  tratfic,  such  as  traction-engines 
with  12- ton  laden  trucks,  and  have  never  required 
more  than  a  surfacing  of  gravel  very  occasionally. 
Much  depends  upon  how  the  base- water  is  taken 
away,  as  well  as  how  that  from  the  surface  is 
treated.  In  the  case  of  wide  roads  it  is  best  to 
have  a  drain  on  each  side,  but  in  roads  of  not 
greater  width  than  10  feet,  especially  in  ordinary 
garden-paths,  one  drain  is  sufficient,  and  this 
should  be  made  in  the  centre.  The  catch-pits  at 
the  side  should  be  properly  made,  and  served 
with  smaller  outlet-pipes  to  the  main  drain.  This 
system  is  a  saving  of  one  large  drain,  as  well 
as  labour.  Socket  or  flanged  pipes  should  always 
be  used  and  put  together  with  cement  for 
the  main  drains.  For  the  connecting  drains 
ordinary  land  pipes  may  be  employed  close  to 
the  catch  pits,  for  main  drains  where  there  are 
roots  near  the  ordinary  land  drain-pipes  with  no 
socket  quickly  become  choked  with  roots.  It  is 
surprising  how  quickly  these  will  penetrate  the 
small  space  between  two  pipes.  On  carriage- 
drives  with  a  steep  gradient,  where  the  sides  are 
sure  to  be  washed  with  heavy  rains,  a  channel 
should  be  formed  on  each  side  with  cement  and 
rough  clean  washed  gravel  to  imitate  the  colour 
of  the  road  as  nearly  as  possible.  These  channels 
should  be  made  10  inches  wide  and  about  3  inches 
deep  in  the  centre.  Such  channels  answer 
capitally  if  catch  pits  are  arranged  in  them  at 
convenient  distances  to  carry  off  accumulated 
water.  E.  Molyneux. 

MECONOPSIS  INTEGRIFOLIA. — Judging  from 
w'.iat  "  E.  H.  W."  says  in  his  article  in  the 
Oardeners'  Chronich  for  May  13,  and  taking  into 
consideration  our  own  observations  on  the  subject, 
there  seems  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  plants 
grown  under  the  above  name  by  Messrs,  Veitch 
and  by  the  Co-operative  Bees  (late  Messrs.  A.  Bee 
&  Co.)  respectively  are  dissimilar  in  some  more  or 
less  marked  details.  The  most  notable  difference  is 
the  varying  length  of  the  style.  In  the  case  of  the 
plants  which  flowered  at  Ness  last  year,  the  style 
was  in  no  instance  less  than  five-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  in  length,  while  the  longest  noted  was  quite 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  base  of  the 
stigma  to  the  apex  of  the  capsule.  These 
measurements,  however,  must  be  taken  only  as 
approximate,  tince  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  style  and  capsule  was  never  sufficiently 
well  marked  to  enable  one  to  determine  exactly 
where  the  one  finished  and  the  other  began.  A 
second  slight  difference  is  visible  in  the  stigma 
—  that  of  our  plant  is  more  conical  in  shape 
than  flat ;  while  a  third  distinction  is  notice- 
able in  the  capsule,  which  in  the  illustration 
on  p.  291  is  decidedly  angular,  and  only 
sparsely  hairy,  differing  in  these  particulars  from 
ojr  plants,  which  have  more  rounded  seed- 
vessels  densely  clothed  with  stiff  long  hairs. 
There  is  surely  nothing  in  the  description 
quoted  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  Septem- 
ber 17,  1901,  to  warrant  the  application  of  the 
term  **  seapigerous "  in  describing  the  inflor- 
escerce  of  our  plant.  Certainly  the  portion 
italicised  might  be  applied  in  a  description  of  the 
*'  Iceland  Poppy,"  but  no  one  would  venture  to 
siy  that  the  inflorescence  of  Papaver  nudicaule 
was  "  scapigerous."  Surely  the  inference  is  mis- 
taken. We  have  nowhere  made  the  statement 
that  *'  Meconopsis  integrifolia  will  not  seed  in 
England."  In  the  article  accompanying  the 
excellent  coloured  illustration  of  our  plant  in 
Flora  and  Sylra,  part  24,  Mr.  Bulley  says  :  "  My 
plants,  even  with  artificial  pollination,  have  so  far 
failed  to  produce  good  seed  ;  and  from  Messrs. 
Veitch's  recent  advertisements  of  "seeds  col- 
lected in  China,"  it  seems  possible  that  they  have 
had  no  better  luck  in  their  drier  and  more  southern 


position."  Should  Messrs.  Veitch  be  successful 
in  collecting  seed  from  home-grown  plants  this 
year  we  shall  be  more  than  glad,  since  it  would 
foster  the  hopes  we  entertain  of  saving  seed  from 
our  "  variety,"  as  well  as  from  M.  grandis,  which, 
though  so  far  a  good  perennial  with  us,  has  not 
developed  any  seeds.  There  are  other  apparent 
differences  between  our  M.  "  integrifolia "  and 
that  imported  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  which  are  only 
noticeable  when  the  plants  are  seen  growing  side 
by  side  as  we  have  them  here.  The  chief  of  these 
are,  first,  the  more  numerous  and  narrower 
leaves  produced  by  our  plant;  secondly,  the 
colour  of  the  hairs  on  the  leaves.  While  the 
Chinese  plants  of  Messrs.  Veitch  are  clothed  with 
brownish  hairs,  the  hirsute  covering  on  the 
leaves  of  our  plants  from  Central  Asia,  especially 
when  the  latter  are  about  to  flower,  presents  a 
charming  silvery,  silky  appearance.  Referring 
to  the  note  on  the  root-system  of  the  plants  at 
Langley  and  of  the  dried  specimens,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  know  that  our  plants  produce  a 
decided  "  tap-root."  In  the  case  of  our  strongest 
plant,  which  succumbed  after  flowering,  the 
"  tap  "  was  some  3  or  4  inches  in  length  and 
rather  over  1  inch  in  diameter  in  the  thickest 
part,  which  was  just  below  the  tuft  of  leaves.  A 
continuation  of  the  "  tap-root  "  formed  the  short 
stock  from  which  were  produced  the  long,  narrow 
lanceolate  leaves  and  solitary-flowered  peduncles. 
The  characteristics  given  by  "  E.  H.  W."  as 
belonging  to  M.  grandis  do  not  apply  to  the 
plant  grown  here  under  that  name  from  seeds 
supplied  by  Dr.  Prain.  The  flowers  are  of  the 
loveliest  shades  of  blue  imaginable ;  upon  a 
ground  colour  of  pale  pure  sky-blue  are  markings 
and  veinings  of  a  lovelier  deeper  shade.  The 
leaves  are  not  toothed,  but  have  quite  entire 
margins,  while  the  capsule  and  stigma  closely  re- 
semble those  of  the  plants  raised  from  setds  col- 
lected by  the  Koslov  expedition  in  Central  Asia, 
and  sent  to  Mr.  Bulley  under  the  name  of 
Meconopsis  integrifolia.  Trustworthy  illustra- 
tions of  Messrs.  Veitch's  M.  integrifolia  may  not 
be  available  [!]  but  such  repioductionsaswe  have 
seen  of  sketches  taken  from  the  plants  exhibited 
at  the  Horticultural  Hall  on  April  25  last,  show 
Tulip-shaped  flowers  with  somewhat  short 
segments,  while  the  illustration  of  our  plant  in 
Flora  and  Sylva  excellently  portrays  the 
magnificent  open  blooms,  which  varied  from 
5  to  7  or  8  inches  in  diameter.  At  the  base  of 
the  petals  in  the  flowers  of  our  plant  is  a  dark 
ring  hidden  by  the  mass  of  orange-coloured 
stamens.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
this  feature  is  present  in  the  flowers  of  Messrs. 
Veitch's  plant.  Lovers  of  this  genus  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  the  seemingly  impossible  has  been 
achieved,  and  the  reputedly  loveliest  species  of 
this  beautiful  genus,  Meconopsis  bella,  is  at 
present  known  to  be  past  the  seedling  stage  in 
one  or  two  places,  and  is  actually  coming  itto 
bloom  in  the  garden  of  one  notable  hardy 
plantsman.  The  Co-o]perative  Bees,  Ltd.,  Ness, 
Neston,  Cheshire. 

We  have  a  plant  of  Meconopsis  in- 
tegrifolia in  flower  in  these  gardens  which 
enables  us  to  lay  claim  to  be  one  of  the  first 
to  have  it  in  bloom  in  a  private  garden. 
An  interesting  point  about  the  plant  here  is 
that  although  I  tried  to  be  generous  to  it 
by  putting  it  into  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of 
loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  sprinkling  of  sharp 
sand,  it  never  moved,  so  I  removed  it  from  the 
above  compost  and  put  it  in  a  really  stiff  clay  soil. 
No  sooner  was  it  planted  in  this  latter  than  it 
started  into  growth.  1  should  like  to  hear  other 
growers'  experience  with  it.  J.  C.  Smith,  The 
Gardens,  House  on  the  Creek,  Maidenhead. 

TRILLIUM  GRANDIFLORUM.— The  note  on  this 
plant  on  p.  308  induces  ine  to  ask  why  it  is  not 
more  often  teen  natur.ilised  in  Great  Britain. 
Beautiful  as  it  is  in  the  garden  border,  it  is  far 
more  so  when  allowed  to  spread  through  natural 
woodland.  No  exotic  takes  more  kindly  to  our 
climate  and  soil.  Planted  out  in  a  thick  wood  of 
deciduous  trees,  where  the  soil  is  either  peaty  or 
composed  largely  of  decayed  leaves,  it  thrives 
like  a  weed,  spreading  freely  both  from  the  root 
and  by  seed.  It  enjoys  exactly  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  but  is  not  so 
thoroughlyimmuneas  isthatplantfrom  attack  by 


rabbits.  They  nibble  it  occasionally,  but  do  not 
persevere  if  other  food  is  abundant.  Herbert 
Ma.vwell. 

ARE  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS  A  NUISANCE? 
— I  think  competition  is  too  keen  among  horti- 
cultural travellers  for  many  of  them  to  indulge 
in  such  erratic  behaviour  as  "  A  Foreman " 
describes,  p.  315.  I  do  not  think  such  unpunctu- 
ality  would  bring  them  many  orders.  Their 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  condition  of  things 
as  they  go  through  the  garden,  if  adverse,  shows 
an  absence  of  tact  on  their  part,  and  doubtless 
when  "  A  Foreman  "  becomes  "  head  "  he  will  bo 
able  to  estimate  such  observations  at  their  proper 
worth.  T.  H.  Slade. 

SEED-SOWING. — In  reply  to  Mr.  A.  Dean's 
note  on  p.  316,  although  I  did  not  state  that 
darkness  was  productive  of  indifferent  germina- 
tion, I  do  maintain  that  seeds  raised  in  semi- 
darkness  are  much  more  liable  to  die  after 
germination  has  commenced.  I  go  further,  and 
maintain  that  light  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
perfect  germination.  Mr.  Dean  gives  two  ex- 
amples to  support  his  contentions,  but  the  subjects 
he  mentions  will  develop  to  a  certain  stage  under 
any  conditions,  provided  the  seeds  are  kept  moist. 
I  have  not  grown  Mustard-and-Cress  for  market 
purposes,  but  for  many  years  past  I  have  raised 
some  each  spring  for  home  use.  I  simply  sow  the 
sted  thickly  on  the  surface,  thoroughly  soak  the 
soil  and  the  seeds,  and  after  standing  them  in  the 
path  or  under  the  stage  for  a  day,  I  place  the 
boxes  on  a  shelf  fully  exposed  to  the  light,  where 
the  seeds  start  away  evenly  and  develop  no  sign 
of  the  slimy  damping-off  which  I  have  seen 
in  those  grown  under  shaded  conditions- 
We  have  only  to  look  at  natural  conditions  to 
prove  the  advantage  of  light.  A  year  or  two  ago 
I  was  throrrgh  a  wood  where  the  uridergrowth 
was  very  thick  and  the  ground  quite  bare  of 
vegetation  beneath  the  heavy  shading.  The 
wood  was  cut  down  shortly  after  my  first  visit, 
and  on  going  over  the  same  ground  a  few 
days  ago  I  found  innumerable  seedling  plants. 
Why  did  older  raisers  of  Ferns  so  often  fail  ? 
Simply  because  they  covered  their  seed-pots  too 
densely.  I  have  sown  some  thousands  of  pots  of 
Fern-spores,  and  only  when  the  spores  themselves 
were  faulty  have  I  had  failures.  On  one  occasion 
I  placed  some  pots  containing  spores  in  such  a 
position  that  the  light  fell  on  about  half  the 
surface  of  the  pot  only,  and  they  happened  to 
remain  for  a  longer  peiiod  than  usual  before 
being  examined.  When  I  did  give  them  atten- 
tion I  found  the  spores  had  geiminated  evenly  on. 
the  part  exposed  to  the  light,  while  there  was  no- 
sign  of  germination  of  those  on  the  spot  where 
the  light  was  excluded,  although  after  being  fully 
exposed  to  the  light  these  spores  also  germinated^ 
The  first  time  I  sowed  seeds  of  Centaurea  can- 
didissima,  I  was  instructed  to  put  them  in  a. 
frame  and  cover  the  frame  with  mats.  I  did 
£0;  the  result  was  failure!  Later  on  I  sowed 
again,  and  this  time  placed  the  seed  boxes  on  a 
shelf,  where  I  should  think  every  seed  germinated, 
and  what  is  more  important  lived  after  they  had 
started.  I  know  there  is  a  medium  in  all  things,, 
tind  I  should  not  expect  to  succeed  with  tender 
seeds  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun  at  mid- 
summer, or  even  before  it  was  quite  so  powerful  . 
Mr.  Dean  asks  if  light  can  penetrate  to  Peas  or 
Beans  when  placed  2  or  3  inches  below  the- 
surface.  I  answer  No.  The  nourishment  pro- 
vided in  the  cotyledons  is  sufficient  to  bring  theux 
through  to  the  surface.  I  remember  once  being 
told  by  a  gardener  that  some  seeds  he  had  sown 
failed  to  germinate,  but  after  being  emptied  out 
on  a  heap  the  seedlings  came  up.  This  was  an 
instance  of  failure  through  burying  seeds  too. 
deeply.     Many  more  might  be  given.  A.  Hemsley^ 


A  New  (?)  Vegetable. — Paragraphs  are  int 
circulation  as  to  the  Kwantung  or  Chinese  Cab- 
bage. There  is  nothing  very  new  about  it.  It 
crops  up  now  and  again,  but  as  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  adopted  in  this  country,  we  take  it  it  has- 
been  found  wanting.  At  the  same  time  the 
apathy  and  d  isinclination  on  the  part  of  cultivators 
to  try  anything  out  of  the  common  routine  are 
really  astonishing.  (S.'e  Gardeners'  Chronicle,. 
May  lit,  1888,  p.  GUI  ) 
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TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 


COENUS  FLORIDA  EUBKA. 
Of  the  many  handsome  Dogwoods  which  have 
fceen  introduced,  this  variety  is  quite  distinct 
from  any  which  I  have  as  yet  seen  in  flower,  and 
ior  its  colour  alone  it  should  find  a  place  where 
flowering  shrubs  are  grown.  Although  named 
rubra,  it  would,  I  think,  be  best  described  as 
pink,  as  it  shows  more  of  that  colour  than  rose. 
The  four-petalled  flowers  are  veined  throughout  a 
beautiful  pink,  the  other  portion  of  the  flower 
being  of  a  lighter  shade.  It  is  quite  a  distinct 
object  just  now  among  flowering  shrubs  by 
reason  of  its  colour,  the  flowers  attracting 
attention  at  once  as  they  appear  among  the 
wnfoiding  leaves.  This  handsome  Cornel  growing 
over  a  groundwork  of  the  white  Polemonium 
gives  a  charming  effect,  and  it  would  be  equally 
•effective  if  grouped  sufficiently  far  apart,  with 
a,  groimdwork  of  some  other  dwarf  -  growing 
herbaceous  plant  of  a  suitable  colour.  T.  R.  Slade, 
PoUimore. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  ORCHID  HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Young,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick 
WiGAN,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sbeen.  S.W. 

Odontoglossum  graiide. — This  large  showy  Odon- 
toglossum,  after  a  long  rest,  is  now  recommencing 
to  grow.  It  will,  however,  be  some  time  before 
root-action  occurs,  but  that  the  roots  may  have 
fresh,  sweet  material  to  enter  as  soon  as  they 
emerge,  pick  away  the  old  peat  and  sphagnum- 
moss,  and  replace  with  fresh  materials.  The 
plants  thrive  in  well-drained  pots  or  pans,  and  a 
couple  of  inches  deep  of  turfy  peat  and  sphagnum- 
moss.  Place  them  in  a  moist  shady  part  of  an 
intermediate-house,  and  afford  only  a  little  water 
until  the  floral  spilies  appear  in  the  new  growths, 
when  liberal  supplies  will  be  needed.  When  the 
flowers  have  passed  and  the  pseudo-bulbs  are 
made  up,  the  commencement  of  a  long  dry  rest 
should  be  instituted.  liarge  plants  having  many 
old  leafless  pseudo-bulbs  may  be  broken  up,  only 
retaining  two  or  three  bulbs  to  each  progressive 
portion.  Old  pseudo-bulbs  are  of  no  value  to  any 
Orchid,  the  idea  of  their  acting  as  a  storehouse 
of  food  for  the  younger  portions  having  long  ago 
been  exploded.  Their  retention  merely  pauperises 
the  younger  generations.  0.  Insleayi  and  O. 
Schlieperianum  need  similar  treatment  to  O. 
.grande,  the  former  species,  however,  requires 
somewhat  drier  conditions  during  the  growing 
season. 

Pliaius  tulerculosus. — The  species  formerly  so- 
called  has  been  found  to  be  P.  simulans.  The  new 
growths  are  now  emitting  roots,  hence  fresh  mate- 
rial should  be  given  into  which  they  may  ramify. 
Owing  to  the  spreading  habit  of  the  plant,  it  is 
■difficult  to  confine  it  to  the  limits  of  a  pot  or  a 
pan,  but  it  may  be  kept  in  suitable  bounds  by 
training  the  growths  upright  to  a  few  thin  pieces 
of  teak  fixed  in  the  pot  or  pan.  The  receptacle 
should  be  three-parts  filled  with  drainage,  the 
remainder  being  occupied  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  peat  and  moss,  a  sprinkling  of  semi-decayed 
•Oak-leaves,  and  some  small  crocks,  surfacing  the 
whole  with  a  layer  of  chopped  moss  an  inch  in 
depth.  When  repotted  place  the  plants  in  a  well- 
shaded  position  in  a  warm  intermediate-house, 
and  keep  them  well  supplied  with  water,  both  at 
the  root  and  overhead  during  the  growing  season, 
but  after  growth  has  finished  limit  the  moisture 
to  sufficient  to  keep  the  moss  alive.  A  too  close 
atmosphere  will  cause  the  young  growths  to 
damp  off,  and  if  thrips  are  permitted  to  gain  a 
presence  they  will  also  ruin  the  plants. 

Phaius  grandifolius,  P.  Walliclm,  and  other 
closely  related  species  will  need  attention  now 
that  their  new  growths  are  developing.  A 
renewal  of  the  surface  materials  only  will  suffice 
where  the  drainage  is  in  good  order.  Should  re- 
potting be  decided  upon,  carefully  remove  the 
old  materials  from  the  brittle  roots,  replacing  the 
latter  in  the  new  pots,  and  insert  crocks  amongst 


them  to  half  the  depth  of  the  receptacle, 
then  finish  by  filling  to  near  the  riin  with 
a  mixture  of  two  parts  lumpy  peat,  one 
of  fibrous  loam  and  moss,  and  sufficient  sand 
with  small  crocks  to  keep  the  whole  -porous. 
These  plants  should  not  be  stood  on  an  open-work 
staging,  but  preferably  on  one  that  is  covered 
with  some  moisture-holding  material.  Newly- 
potted  plants  must  be  very  carefully  watered 
until  they  are  quite  re-established,  and  others  not 
repotted  must  not  be  given  over-liberal  supplies 
until  they  are  rooting  freely.  Hybrids  of  the 
above  species,  also  those  of  which  P.  Humblotii 
is  one  of  the  parents,' may  be  grown  with  the 
above  in  a  warm  intermediate  temperature.  It 
is  essential  that  sufficient  ventilation  be  pro- 
vided, as  a  stagnant  atmosphere  causes  spotting 
in  the  leaves  and  sickly  growth.  They  all 
need  moderate  heat,  sweet  pure  air,  ample 
but  not  dense  shade,  and  a  fairly  moist 
atmosphere.  The  Phaio  -  Calanthes,  of  which 
there  are  several  distinct  and  useful  forms,  may 
be  grown  in  a  somewhat  warmer  house  than  the 
Phaius  parents,  but  otherwise  they  should  be 
afforded  similar  treatment.  They  also  appreciate 
a  small  portion  of  decaying  leaves  in  the  rooting 
medium. 

Exhibiting  Orchids. — Most  owners  and  growers 
of  Orchids  generously  support  the  many  horti- 
cultural shows  held  during  the  year,  and  a  word 
of  advice  may  be  given  to  those  with  less  experi- 
ence. Plants  intended  for  exhibition  should  be 
allowed  to  become  moderately  dry  before  leaving 
their  home  quarters,  and  again,  on  their  return, 
no  water  should  be  given  for  a  day  or  two.  If 
practicaVile,  place  the  plants  for  a  few  days 
before  the  show  in  a  compartment  where  drier 
and  cooler  conditions  prevail.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  Orchids  of  the  O.ittleya  tribe  suffer  the  most 
readily  from  exposure  at  an  exhibition,  though  the 
injury  may  not  be  apparent  for  weeks  afterwards. 
Care  in  thrusting  stakes  into  the  pots  should  be 
observed,  and  never  insert  a  pot  in  a  larger  one 
and  then  pack  round  with  wet  moss ;  dry  wood- 
wool is  far  preferable.  Whenever  possible  tie  the 
spikes  in  their  natural  position,  for  often  when  a 
drooping  spike  has  been  tied  upright  the  blooms, 
when  released,  fail  to  fall  back  into  their  former 
position. 

PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By   A.   Bullock,   Gardener   to   E.  J.  Wvthes,   Esq., 
Copped  Hall,  Eppinff,  Esses. 

Tr-'g  Carnations. — These  should  be  ready  for 
placing  out-of-doors  where  they  may  enjoy  the 
full  benefit  of  sun  and  air,  but  require  protection 
from  rain.  Sufficient  garden  lights  for  covering 
them  should  therefore  be  kept  handy.  If  any  of 
the  plants  have  not  yet  been  potted,  let  this  work 
be  done  without  delay.  Such  plants  will  require 
to  be  kept  in  a  close  frame  for  a  week  before 
being  removed  out-of-doors. 

"  Mahnaison^'  Carnations. — Our  stock  of  two- 
year-old  plants  are  now  furnishing  us  with  a 
quantity  of  well-developed  flowers.  It  is  upon 
these  same  plants  that  we  depend  for  our  stock  of 
layers  for  the  season,  and  as  soon  as  the  different 
varieties  pass  out  of  flower  steps  are  taken  to 
proceed  with  the  layering.  To  prevent  a  check 
in  any  form,  the  plants  must  receive  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  with  frequent  damp- 
ing of  the  stages  between  the  pots.  They  should 
also  be  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
and  allowed  a  free  circulation  of  air  between 
them.  If  these  conditions  are  not  strictly 
complied  with  red  -  spider  soon  becomes 
prevalent,  and  once  this  pest  obtains  a  firm  hold 
it  is  difficult  to  eradicate  without  spoiling  the 
appearance  of  the  foliage.  Plants  that  were 
layered  last  year  will  require  some  support  to 
prevent  the  foliage  becoming  broken,  but  the 
staking  of  the  shoots  singly  should  be  deferred 
until  the  plants  are  repotted  after  flowering. 
The  process  of  layering  is  an  important  matter, 
on  which  depends  to  a  great  extent  successful 
cultivation  in  the  future.  My  practice  is  to 
select  a  brick  pit  containing  good  soil  in  which 
the  plants  to  be  layered  are  planted,  allowing 
sufficient  room  between  the  different  varieties  to 
avoid  confusion  of  names.  A  quantity  of  old 
potting   soil  is   passed   through   a   j-inch    mesh 


sieve  and  placed  round  the  plants,  allowing  suf- 
ficient soil  for  drawing  over  each  growth  when 
layered.  The  pit  is  kept  close  and  shaded  until 
signs  of  rooting  in  the  layers  is  apparent,  when 
as  soon  as  they  have  made  sufficient  roots  to 
support  themselves  they  are  separated  from  the 
plants  and  allowed  a  week  before  being  lifted 
and  potted. 

Begonia,  Gloire  de  Lorraine. — Early-propagated 
cuttings  intended  for  specimen  plants  should 
not  be  allowed  to  receive  a  check  by  becoming 
pot-bound,  but  should  be  well  rooted  before 
being  shifted  into  larger  pots.  They  should 
be  shaded  from  the  sun,  syringed  frequently, 
and  grown  in  an  intermediate  temperature. 
These  plants  should  not  be  pinched  at  any  time, 
the  stake  will  be  sufficient,  to  which  the 
growths  should  be  "  slung "  rather  than  tied 
in  tightly.  The  latest  batch  of  cuttings  should 
be  inserted  now.  B.  Agatha  compacta  makes  a 
small  and  compact  plant,  and  is  valuable  for 
furnishing  or  edging  purposes.  Grown  in  GO-size 
pots  it  is  useful  for  decorating  the  dinner-table, 
&c. 

Callicarpa  purpurea. — Plants  may  be  propa- 
gated from  cuttings  inserted  now,  or  from  seed 
gathered  from  the  ripe  berries  and  sown  in  the 
autumn.  This  plant  when  grown  under  warm 
and  moist  conditions  retains  the  freshness  of  its 
foliage,  while  its  purple  berries  are  very  effective 
and  pleasing. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  W.  FrrE,  Gardener  to   Lady  Wantage,  Locklnge 
Park,  Wantage. 

Cauliflowers. — Smaller- growing  varieties  such 
as  Extra  Early  and  First  Crop,  grown  in  8-inch 
pots,  will  now  be  supplying  compact  "heads"  of 
good  quality.  These  when  about  the  size  of  a 
teacup  are  in  their  best  condition,  and  eminently 
suitable  for  table  purposes.  We  are  now  making 
another  sowing  of  these  vegetables,  while  seeds 
will  again  be  sown  at  about  the  end  of  June  in 
order  to  maintain  a  succession,as  every  endeavour 
is  made  to  continue  the  supply  of  these  and  other 
varieties,  such  as  Early  London,  Walcheren, 
Autumn  Giant  and  Self  -  protecting  Broccoli,' 
throughout  the  season.  As  a  succession  to 
Autumn  Giant  sown  in  April,  another  sowing  of 
this  variety  has  just  been  made. 

Scakale. — In  order  to  secure  good  crowns  from 
root-cuttings  in  one  season  for  forcing,  all  but  the 
strongest  growth  should  be  removed.  Plants  in 
permanent  beds  that  have  not  been  required  for 
forcing,  and  that  have  been  allowed  to  -develop 
their  flowering  stems,  should  be  cut  hard  back  in 
order  to  secure  suitable  crowns  for  forcing 
purposes.    Use  the  hoe  freely  in  such  plantations. 

Tomatos  intended  for  planting  in  outside 
borders  early  in  June  should  now  be  freely 
exposed  on  some  warm  sheltered  position  facing 
south,  but  not  in  too  close  contact  with  trees  and 
shrubs.  Eemove  all  side  shoots  or  laterals  as 
they  appear.  This  work  must  be  done  frequently 
during  the  growing  season,  in  order  that  the 
energies  of  the  plant  may  be  directed  toward  the 
production  of  flower  trusses,  and  not  to  excess  of 
growth.  The  practice  of  removing  the  leaves 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  as  it  deprives  the 
plant  of  its  organs  of  food-elaboration,  and  retards 
early  maturation  of  the  fruit. 

Cacumbers. — Frames  from  which  crops  of  early 
Potatos  have  been  cleared  may  with  advantage 
be  planted  with  Cucumbers.  Young,  vigorous 
plants  will  soon  become  established  in  these  struc- 
tures, and  the  same  soil  in  which  the  Potatos 
have  been  forced,  with  the  addition  of  a  quantity 
of  partly-decayed  stable-droppings,  will  suit  the 
Cucumber  admirably.  When  first  planted  they 
should  be  kept  fairly  close  f  or  af  ew  days,  and  during 
bright  sunshine  shaded  lightly  with  thin  canvas. 
Cucumbers  require  plenty  of  light  and  moisture; 
the  atmosphere  in  which  they  are  grown  should 
also  contain  abundant  moisture.  Guard  against 
injury  by  cold  winds  and  draughts.  AtLockinge 
our  practice  is  to  plant  Cucumbers  in  a  ridge 
of  soil  formed  at  the  head  of  the  frame  ;  this 
considerably  lessens  the  difficulty  experienced 
when  watering  compared  with  that  of  forming  a 
mound  in  the  centre  of  the  frame. 
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THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Miller,  Gardener  to  Lord  Henry  C. 
Bentinck.  M.P.,  UnderleyHall,  Westmoreland. 

Calceolarias, — Plants  that  were  transplanted 
into  cold  frames  or  placed  in  improvised  shelters 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and  have  been  exposed  on  all 
favoivrable  occasions,  may  safely  be  planted  by 
the  end  of  the  present  month.  They  require  a 
deep,  rich  loamy  soil,  and  should  be  allowed  a 
distance  of  about  12  inches  apart.  C.  amplexi- 
caulis  is  well  adapted  for  planting  in  large  beds 
and  for  forming  the  back  rows  of  borders,  &c.  ; 
it  also  makes  a  good  groundwork  for  tall  Kicinus. 
A  mulching  of  manure  from  an  old  Mushroom- 
bed  will  help  to  conserve  moisture  in  the  soil  and 
encourage  root-action. 

Garden  Vases^  S(c. — Plants  such  as  Agapanthus 
umbellatus.  Yucca  recurva,  Phormium  tenax, 
and  others  of  a  hardy  nature,  may  now  be 
planted  ;  but  defer  placing  more  tender  subjects, 
such  as  Agaves,  large  Sempervivums,  Aloes,  i&c, 
till  later.  The  most  suitable  edging-plants  for 
these  garden  ornaments  are  those  of  a  drooping 
character,  such  as  Lysimachia  nummularia.  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums.  Fuchsias,  Convolvulus  mau- 
ritauicus.  Lobelia,  Glechoma  hederacea  var.,  &c. 
Tall-growing  Pelargoniums  such  as  the  Ivy- 
leaved  Mme.  Crousse  are  suitable  for  pillars,  &o. 
Encourage  the  development  of  strong  growth, 
and  tie  the  shoots  frequently  as  they  are  liable  to 
broken  easily.  Towards  the  end  of  month  place 
these  plants  against  a  wall  or  under  a  tree  in 
order  to  harden  them  oif,  but  see  that  they  are 
suitably  protected  against  cutting  winds. 

IVorl-  in  ihe  Garden. — Ply  the  Dutch-hoe  on  all 
favourable  occasions.  It  will  not  only  prevent 
.weeds  from  growing,  but  when  properly  used  will 
form  a  layer  of  fine,  loose  soil  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  that  retards  the  evaporation  of  mois- 
ture from  the  soil.  Now  that  the  period  of  danger 
from  frost  has  nearly  passed,  box-edgings  may  be 
trimmed.  Golden  Willows  may  also  be  cut  back. 
Remove  old  shoots  of  Rubus  biflorus,  and  manure 
the  plants  to  encourage  strong  growths.  Clematis 
require  tying  often  to  prevent  tangled  growths. 

Hryngiums,  Verhascums,  S(c.,  raised  on  hotbeds 
can  now  be  planted  in  nursery  beds  to  grow  on 
for  next  year.  Prick  off  Astilbe  Davidi,  Cam- 
panulas, &c.,  when  large  enough  to  handle. 

Wild  Garden. — Remove  the  coverings  from 
Gunneras,  and  afford  the  plants  a  good  dressing 
of  rich  manure. 

Shrubs.  —  The  following  are  some  of  the  best 
shrubs  that  are  in  flower  at  the  present  time  : — 
Amelanchier  canadensis,  Amygdalus  communis 
amara,  A.  persica,  fl.  pi.,  Cytisus  scoparius 
prsecox,  Cerasus  pseudo  -  Cerasus  and  C.  J.  H, 
Veitch,  Pyrus  bacoata  floribunda,  P.  prunifolia, 
P.  spectabilis,  and  Rubus  deliciosus.  Standards 
of  the  above  show  to  great  advantage.  The 
following  dwarf  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants 
are  useful  for  covering  steep  and  dry  places  : 
— Artemisia  Stelleriana,  Anthemis  tinctoria. 
Evening  Primrose,  Pyrethrum  Tchitchatchewi 
and  Veronica  Traversii. 


FRUITS  UNBER  GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Dr.  Corbet,  Impney  Hall 
Gardens.  Droitwich. 
Cucumbers.  —  During  the  next  month  these 
fruits  will  be  more  easily  produced  in  frames. 
The  plants  have  not  made  good  progress  recently, 
mainly  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  cold  nights 
and  little  sun-heat  during  the  day,  but  with  the 
present  favourable  change  in  the  weather  the 
plants  may  be  expected  to  improve  rapidly. 
Early-grown  plants  that  have  been  overcropped 
are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  red-spider.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  retain  the  early-grown  plants,  thin 
the  old  growths  out  freely,  and  crop  lightly  for  a 
period,  and  at  the  same  time  encourage  them  to 
make  free  growth  by  frequent  applications  of  a 
light  top-dressing  of  a  sweet  but  not  too  rich 
compost  composed  of  good  fibrous  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  a  few  horse-droppings.  Give  occa- 
sional applications  of  clear  liquid-manure  and 
soot-water,  and  light  sprinklings  of  Thompson's 
manure.  If  the  foliage  flags  shade  the  plants 
from  bright  sunshine.  Ventilate  the  house  freely 
during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  closing  the 
structure  early  in  the  afternoon,  securing  plenty 
'  of  atmospheric  moisture. 


Cucumbers  in  Frames. — If  plenty  of  stable- 
manure  and  good  pits  or  frames  are  available,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  Cucumbers  can  easily  be 
obtained.  Frames  in  which  early  crops  of  Potatos 
and  other  vegetables  have  been  grown  should  be 
cleaned  and  planted  as  required.  Pay  careful 
attention  to  the  watering  of  the  plants,  guarding 
against  excessive  moisture.  Admit  air  freely, 
and  at  closing  time  on  bright  afternoons 
thoroughly  syringe  the  plants  with  clear  water. 
Thin  the  growths  freely  to  avoid  overcrowding, 
and  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  fr)iiting  shoots  at 
the  first  joint  beyond  the  fruit.  Cover  up  the  pits 
at  night  time,  and  see  that  the  manure  forms  a 
proper  lining  to  the  frame.  Cucumbers  for 
exhibition  purposes  are  best  produced  from  young 
plants,  which  grow  m»ioh  faster  and  develop  the 
more  handsome  fruits  than  older  ones.  Shade 
the  plants  lightly  during  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  encourage  the  fruits  to  grow  straight  by 
placing  them  in  glasses,  that  can  be  obtained  for 
the  purpose. 

Young  Vines. —  Home-grown  pot  Vines  intended 
for  fruiting  next  year  will  now  be  growing  fast, 
and  should  be  given  applications  of  weak  liquid- 
manure  and  sprinklings  of  a  suitable  Vine- 
manure.  Keep  the  laterals  closely  pinched,  and 
stop  the  canes  at  about  three  buds  beyond  the 
required  lengtii  of  the  rods.  Pay  careful  atten- 
tion to  ventilation,  also  to  damping  and  syringing 
the  Vines.  Gradually  withdraw  the  fermenting 
material  from  around  the  pots  or  the  roots  will 
grow  through  the  drainage  holes,  allowing  the 
plants  to  continue  actively  growing  when  they 
should  be  showing  signs  of  ripening.  Recently- 
planted  Vines  should  be  mulched,  well  syringed 
and  watered  when  necessary.  Stop  the  leading 
shoot  when  it  is  about  G  feet  in  length,  or  at  a 
few  buds  beyond  which  it  is  intended  to  prune 
next  winter.  All  other  laterals  should  be  allowed 
to  grow  as  freely  as  space  will  permit  in  order  to 
encourage  as  much  root  action  as  possible. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Clarke,  Gardener  to  Sir  William  Plowden, 
Aston  Rowant  House,  Oxon. 

Fruit  Trees. — Plum  and  Pear  trees  should  be 
examined  with  a  view  of  stopping  the  young 
shoots.  The  top  portion  of  the  trees  should  be 
operated  on  first,  as  this  will  afford  time  for  the 
generally  weaker  lower  branches  to  increase  in 
strength.  Suppressing  excessive  growth  by  pinch- 
ing at  this  season  is  a  great  aid  to  fruit-produc- 
tion. After  selecting  the  number  of  growths 
required  for  furnishing  the  wall  or  for  the 
extension  of  the  tree,  and  when  eight  or 
more  perfect  leaves  have  been  formed,  all 
growths  should  be  pinched  back  with  the  finger 
and  thumb  to  five  leaves,  except  in  the  case  of 
very  strong  and  vigorous  shoots,  which  may  be 
left  somewhat  longer.  If  very  strong  growths 
are  pinched  too  closely  the  oldest  buds  on  the 
shoot  will  start  into  growth  again,  forming  a  lot 
of  thin,  useless  shoots.  In  cases  where  a  strong- 
growing  shoot  is  proceeding  from  a  part  of  the 
tree  where  an  older  shoot  is  barren,  the  former 
should  be  encouraged  to  grow  to  take  the  place 
of  the  latter.  In  this  way  the  tree  may  be 
rejuvenated. 

Thinning  the  Fruit. —  IJefore  performing  this 
operation  due  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  amount  of  fruit  the  tree  is  capable  of  carrying. 
Some  consideration  must  also  be  given  to  the 
variety,  those  whose  individual  fruits  are  of  large 
size  cannot  be  expected  to  develop  as  numerous  a 
crop  as  a  tree  whose  individual  fruits  are  smaller. 
Small  and  imperfect  fruits  should  be  removed 
first,  finally  going  over  tlie  trees  and  leaving  as 
many  fruits  as  the  tree  can  suitably  develop  in  a 
state  of  perfection.  Heavy  cropping  means  un- 
fruitfulness  to  follow,  whereas  light  and  moderate 
crops  enable  the  tree  to  maintain  itself  in  a 
fruit- bearing  condition. 

Caterpillars  are  still  continuing  their  ravages 
on  trees  that  have  not  been  sprayed  as  previ- 
ously advised.  Directly  the  trees  pass  out  of  the 
flowering  stage  they  should  be  sprayed  with  a 
solution  of  Paris-green  (poison).  I  find  Paris- 
green  paste,  used  in  the  proportion  of  2  ounces  to 
40  gallons  of  water,  a  perfectly  safe  insecticide 
for  all  trees  growing  in  the  open-air;  but  wall 


trees  whose  leaf-tissues  are  somewhat  more 
delicate  require  an  additional  10  gallons  of  water. 

1  recommend  Paris-green  paste  as  it  readily 
mixes  with  water  and  is  not  held  in  suspension, 
as  tlie  powder  is,  even  when  lime  or  flour  has 
been  added. 

THE   APIARY. 

By  Chloris. 
Queen  Haising. — Those  who  have  purchased 
queens  know  how  expensive  this  method  of  re- 
queeuing  is.  Further,  it  is  a  practice  which  often 
brings  keen  disappointment  to  the  purchaser. 
Many  an  excellent  queen,  after  a  journey  through 
the  post,  has  died  a  few  days  after  taking  up  her 
abode  in  her  new  home.  This  being  the  case,  it 
will  be  well  for  the  bee-keeper  to  breed  them 
himself.  Sometimes  when  a  colony  swarms  late- 
in  the  season,  the  bees  in  their  haste  choose  larvae^ 
instead  of  eggs  to  raise  the  future  **  mother  bees,'' 
and  these  never  mature  as  they  ought  to  do.  It  is 
found  that  the  best  queens  are  produced  daring 
the  early  swarming  season,  or  when  the  queen 
has  become  old  or  almost  useless,  and  the  bees- 
have  decided  to  cast  her  aside. 

How  to  Proceed. — To  perform  the  task  success- 
fully two  stocks  are  needed.  It  ought  not  to  be- 
necessary  to  add  that  those  stocks  that  are- 
selected  for  this  purpose  should  be  the  best  in 
the  apiary.  Put  what  are  the  best  stocks  ? 
The  queens  in  both  cases  should  be  two  sum- 
mers old.  because  such  queens  will  then  be  in 
their  prime,  and  the  workers  from  such  queen& 
ought  to  be  noted  for  their  energy  and  hardihood- 
Having  decided  on  the  stocks  to  be  utilised, 
feed  them  generously  with  sj-rup,  and  strong 
colonies  will  result,  approximating  swarming  con- 
dition, which  I  have  said  tend  to  produce  the  most:, 
perfect  queens.  In  one  hive  place  foundation 
with  worker-cell  base  in  the  centre  of  the  brood- 
chamber.  The  workers  will  soon  draw  this  out,, 
and  the  queen  will  deposit  eggs  in  the  cells.  A& 
soon  as  there  is  a  large  number  of  eggs  laid,, 
remove  the  queen,  and  cut  off  the  comb  to  the- 
cells  containing  eggs,  and  enlarge  these  cells  with 
a  piece  of  conical  wood.  These  the  bees  will 
generally  convert  into  queen  cells.  Our  next  car& 
is  the  other  colony.  Take  out  the  centre  combs- 
and  replace  with  foundation  of  drone  base,  and 
feed  as  plentifully  as  possible,  which  will  induce- 
the  workers  to  build  drone  comb,  and  the  queen 
to  lay  drone  eggs.  By  utilising  two  hives  in-and- 
in  breeding  is  in  a  large  measure  prevented.  In 
this  manner  a  dozen  or  more  queen-cells  will  be- 
started,  and  in  about  eight  to  ten  days  the  next 
operation  will  be  necessary. 

Nuclei.  —  A  nucleus  is  really  a  colony  on  a 
small  scale.  Take  two  combs  of  honey  and  pollen 
and  the  adhering  bees,  and  one  comb  of  brood, 
placing  the  combs  with  honey  on  each  side- 
of  that  containing  the  brood,  and  take  care 
that  no  queen  is  added.  In  the  centre  of 
the  comb    containing    brood,  cut  a   hole  about 

2  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  it  secure  a  queen 
cell  taken  from  the  hive  which  has  been  set- 
aside  to  produce  queens.  It  will  be  well  to  add 
a  few  more  bees  by  brushing  some  from  other- 
combs.  Proceed  in  this  manner  with  each 
nucleus  ;  remember  to  leave  one  queen  cell  for 
the  stock  which  has  produced  them.  In  per- 
forming this  work  great  care  must  be  taken,  first- 
in  handling  the  cells,  for  the  least  shake  or  squeeze- 
will  cause  permanent  injury  to  its  inmate  and 
render  the  queen  useless,  and  secondly,  by  securely 
fastening  in  the  queen  cells  by  the  aid  of  pins- 
when  grafting  them  on  the  new  combs.  All  that- 
remains  to  be  done  is  to  make  the  nuclei  warm, 
keep  them  w'ell  apart,  never  nearer  than  G  feet, 
make  the  entrances  small  to  prevent  robbing,  turn 
them  in  different  directions  to  enable  the  queens 
easily  to  find  them  when  they  return  from  their 
wedding  trip,  and  finally  to  replace  frames  contain- 
ing full  sheets  of  foundation  in  the  hives  from 
which  we  took  combs.  In  four  or  five  days  the> 
queens  will  liatch,  and  in  five  or  six  days  more  will 
be  fertilised  by  the  drones  from  the  selected  hives. 
Before  concluding,  one  word  of  warning  is  very 
necessary.  Should  the  nuclei  have  no  young- 
brood  when  the  queens  leave  to  meet  the  drones, 
the  workers  will  desert  the  hives  with  her,  so  take 
great  care  to  insert  a  comb  of  brood  a  day  or  two 
after  tlie  queens  have  hatched. 
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MaNDAY, 


APPOINTMENTS. 

— ♦ — 

t  Annual  Dinner  of  Kew  Guild. 
II  •'     at     Holt 
7.30  P.M. 


I{  don(3( 
I  Bath  and 
I  Covmtii 
^    Nottins 


^Royal     Horticultural   Society'3 
(     Show  in  the  Temple  Gardens, 
I     Thames    Kmbankment,    Lon- 
TUESDAY,        MAY3a{     don  (3  days). 

^  "     nd  Western  and  Southern 
ties    Society's    Show  at 
ingham  (6  days). 

iBritisli  Gardeners'  Association. 
Meeting    in   Memorial    Hall. 
Farringdon    Street,    E.C ,    at 
8  I'.M. 
Linnean  Society,  meet. 
June   2— Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture. 

jfSocietc    Frani,"ais.c    d'Horticul- 
"(     ture  de  Londres.  meet. 
,  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Grand 
I     Horlicultural         Exliibition, 
WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  7-      Regent's  Park  (3  daj-s). 

i  Royal  Cornwall  Show  at  New- 
quay (2  days). 

i  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture, 

I      4  !■  M. 


PRIDAY, 
SATURDAY, 


FRIDAY, 

JtfOND.iY, 
THURSDAY, 


June   3- 


JUNE 


TRIDAY, 

TUE3DAY, 

•WEDNESDAY, 
FRIDAY, 


June  12- 
JUNK  15- 

JUNE  \i\ 


June  so< 
June  21- 


J  ONE  23 


MONDAY.         JUNE  26] 
'WEDNE3DAY,JuNe28| 


THURSDAY, 
FRIDAY, 


June  29- 

JUNE  30 


Bank  Holiday. 
Linnean  Society  Meet. 

Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution,  Annual  Festival 
Dinner  at  Hotel  Metropole. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Comniittces  meet. 

National  Rose  Society's  Com- 
mittee meet. 

Yorkshire  Gala,  York  (3  days). 

Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture, 

and  Meeting  at  4  p.m. 
Isle   of    Wiglit    Rose  Society's 

Exliibition  at  Ventnor. 
Riclnuond  Flower  Sliow. 
Southampton  Flower    Show  (2 

cays). 

Colchester  Rose  Show. 

Royal  Botanic  Society.  Lecture. 


BALES   FOR   THE   WEEK. 


iMONDAY  NEXT— 

Special  Sale  ot  rare  Orchids  in  flower  at  12  30. 
TUESDAY  NEXT- 

Great  Unreserved  Sale  of  ICO  magnillcent  Orchids, 

by  order  of  Messrs.  Sander  i  Sons,  at  3. 
WEDNESDAlf  NEXT— 

Palms.  Plauls.  Lilies,  Begonias,  Ferns,  Ac,  at  12. 
THURSDAY  NEXT- 

Special  Sale  of  rare  Established  Orchids atSo'clock. 

Also  Orchids  in  variety  at  12.30. 
-At  «7  and  68,  Cheapside.  E.C,  by  Protlieroe  i  Morris. 
(For  further  particulars  aee  our  Advertisement  columiis.) 


AvEHAGE  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  o£  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-58  3  . 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

IMUDOH.— Wednesday,  May  24  (6  p.m.):  Max.  64'; 
Min.  43". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.— r/iursdaT/.  Ma\i  25 
(10  A.M.):  Bar.,  30:  Temp..  62*.  Weather— 
Bright  sunshine  with  occasional  clouds. 
FBOTiac^s.— Wednesday,  May  21  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  59° ; 
Min.  43°. 


The 
Paris  Show. 


French  horticulture  has 
been  worthily  represented 
during  the  present  week 
in  the  Cours-la-Eeino,  Paris,  in  the  form 
of  an  International  Exhibition  held  by  the 
.Bociete  Nationale  d'Horticulture  de  France. 
The  event  aroused  considerable  interest 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  for  although 
few  English  exhibits  were  forthcomiog,  the 
■show  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
■English  visitors;  and  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  was  represented  by  a  specially- 
Appointed  deputation,  consisting  of  Sir 
Albert  Rollitt,  M.P.,  Captain  G.  L.  Hol- 
iFOED,  Messrs.  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Harry  J. 
Veitch,  and  Rev.  W.  Wilks.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  and  Lord  Ilchester  had  also 
JDtended  going,  but  were  unable  to  do  so. 

How  excellent  the  exhibition  was  from 
•the  English  point  of  view  is  shown  by  the 
large  number  of  medals  awarded  l>y  the 
-deputation ;  and  we  feel  sure  that  the 
appreciation  thus  indicated  was  shared  fully 
by  every  visitor  from  this   country.    Many 


of  u-  i:ould  Eot  help  contrasting  the  de- 
lightful scenic  effects,  the  perfect  blendings 
of  colours,  the  numerous  and  spacious 
promenades  for  the  convenience  of  visitors, 
and  I  he  evidence  throughout  of  artistic  skill, 
with  thu  opposite  conditions  that  generally 
obtain  in  our  own  exhibitions. 

After  passing  under  an  entrance  portico 
of  thM  Louis  XVI.  style  and  through  the 
outi-ide  grounds  planted  with  selected  speci- 
mens of  trees  and  shrubs,  it  was  seen  that 
the  Orchids  were  arranged  on  stages  in  a 
perfectly  circular  apartment,  and  as  the  path 
led  through  the  centre  of  this  the  Orchids 
desciit).  d  two  half-circular  groups  with  beds 
of  eh  lice  Caladiums  on  the  floor  in  front  of 
them,  the  walls  behind  the  Orchids  being 
prettily  draped  in  a  neutral  tint  to  give 
eff-ct. 

Einergirg  from  this  into  a  much  larger 
building  a  perfect  floral  picture  came  into 
view,  in  which  the  plants  were  arranged  on 
slopes,  mounds,  and  undulations  of  various 
degrees',  rather  than  on  dead  levels  or 
munutonous  stages.  Every  group  of  plants, 
whether  in  flower  or  not,  was  disposed  in  a 
pusitioD  where  it  could  lie  seen  to  the  best 
advantage;  thus  most  of  them  were  below 
the  eye-level,  many  being  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  as  a  flower-bed.  Moreover,  the 
pots,  th.  ugh  so  necessary  in  the  cultivation 
of  plants,  are  not  of  value  in  an  exhibition, 
they  were  therefore  hidden  from  view 
wherever  possible,  not  by  the  crowding  of 
pUnta  together  for  the  purpose,  but  by  the 
plunging  of  the  pots  in  the  soil. 

It  would  appear  that  the  committee 
charged  with  the  arrangement  of  such  a 
sh'jw  must  possess  a  complete  knowledge  of 
what  will  be  forthcoming  some  considerable 
time  heforehand,  in  order  that  every  plant, 
peliie  ft  granilr,  can  lie  provided  with 
the  p  isitiun  that  is  necessary  to  make  it 
appeHr  as  a  partion  of  a  deliberately 
designed  scheme. 

lu  positions  where  the  view  could  be 
iniprov  d  liy  something  for  the  eye  to  rest 
upon,  immense  specimens  of  Rhododendrons 
ill  flower  were  elevated  in  tubs  many  feet 
in  height;  and  this  provision  suggested  to  our 
mil  d  once  again  the  necessity  there  exists 
for  a,  circular  stage  or  something  of  the  kind 
in  trie  centre  of  the  new  Hall  in  Vincent 
Square,  which  could  be  decorated  with 
large  Palms  or  other  ornamental  foliage 
plants,  and  occasionally  with  flowering 
plants. 

P^ei-ing  towards  the  other  end  of  the 
Exhibition,  the  visitor  found  that  the  com- 
prehei.sive  exhibits  of  Rhododendrons  were 
also  grouped  as  in  a  garden,  insomuch 
thfit  he  could  have  imagined  himself  to  be 
in  ihe  Rhododendron  Dell  at  Kew.  Messrs. 
Vilmorin's  annuals  were  arranged  in  an 
equnll.v  effective  manner.  Another  compart- 
DiC'  t  was  planted  as  a  Rose-garden,  having 
dwarf  plants  in  the  centre  beds  and  stan- 
dards around  the  sides,  which  were  prettily 
draped  with  cream-coloured  tissue.  If  we 
compure  the  Exhibition  with  our  Temple 
Sbiiws,  it  must  be  said  that  it  greatly  lacked 
the  hplendid  collections  of  Orchids  that 
we  have ;  also  that  the  Begonias,  Cannas, 
Caladiums,  Gloxinias,  Roses,  Ac.,  were  not 
superior,  but  in  some  instances  were 
inferior  to  our  own.  Annuals  were  shown 
Irelter  than  they  have  ever  been  seen  in 
England,  and  zonal  Pelargoniums  were 
unburpassable.    Such  a  collection  of  Vege- 


tables as  was  staged  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin 
Andrieux  et  Cie.  has  never  been  seen  here 
in  the  month  of  May.  We  may  add  that 
therd  was  a  very  interesting  exhibition  of 
paintings  of  fruits  and  flowers,  also  a  few 
exhibits  of  scientific  interest. 

The  three  special  prizes  offered  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  were  awarded  to 
M.  Moser,  Versailles,  MM.  Vilmorin, 
Andrieux  et  Cie,  and  MM.  Crodx  et  Fils. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  was 
received  at  the  entrance  to  the  Exhibition  at 
10  30  AM,,  May  20,  by  M.  Viger,  the  Society's 
President,  the  premier  Vice  -  President, 
M.  Albert  Truffaut,  the  Secretary,  M.  Cha- 
TENAY,  and  others.  In  opening  the  Exhi- 
bition President  Loubet  paid  a  high  tribute 
to  the  organisers  of  the  show,  particularly 
to  M.  Vacherot. 

Among  those  who  received  honours  from 
President  Loubet,  in  addition  to  M.  Vache- 
rot and  M.  Ciiatenay,  we  were  glad  to 
see  the  name  of  our  esteemed  corre- 
spondent, M.  Georges  Truffaut,  wlio  is 
doing  so  much  good  work  for  scientific  horti- 
culture in  France.  At  midday  the  members 
ot  the  jury  and  of  the  deputation,  with 
others,  were  entertained  at  luncheon,  and 
speeches  were  made  by  M.  Viger,  President 
of  the  Society  and  a  former  Minister  of 
Agriculture ;  by  M.  Ruan,  the  present  Minister 
of  Agriculture  ;  and  M.  Uujari>in-Beaumetz, 
Assistant-Secretary  for  the  Fine  Arts.  On 
Sunday  there  was  a  banquet  at  the  Society's 
headquarters  in  the  Rue  de  Crenelle,  at 
■which  function  Sir  Aliiekt  Rollitt  was 
spokesman  for  the  English  deputation. 

In  addition  to  other  social  gatherings  and 
receptions  on  subsequent  days,  a  Congress 
was  arranged  at  which  M.  Leon  Duval  was 
to  read  a  paper  on  Orchids  and  Hot-House 
Plants  :  M.  Philippe  de  Vilmorin,  a  paper 
on  Hardy  Flowering  Plants,  and  M.  Tillier 
a  paper  on  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

V  We  have  the  satisfaction  to  announce 
thatthe  Jury  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  awarded 
a  large  Gold  Medal  to  the  Gardmers'  Chronicle 
for  its  illustrations,  of  which  a  selection  was 
shown.  Other  exhibits  of  a  like  character 
were  made,  to  which  awards  of  less  value 
were  given. 


The  Awards  at 

the  Royal 

Horticultural 

Society. 


The  practice  which  is  some- 
times followed  of  giving  an 
award  to  an  old  and  well- 
tried  variety,  hitherto,  by 
some  accident,  overlooked 
by  the  Society,  has  given  rise  to  adverse 
criticism  and  occasionally  provokes  a  sense 
of  the  ludicrous.  It  is  absurd,  say  some,  to 
make  an  award,  we  will  say  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, to  Cox'a  Orange  Pippin,  to  Black 
Hamburgh  Grape,  or  to  any  other  variety 
whose  merits  are  now  generally  recognised, 
although  it  may  not  have  been  stamped 
with  the  hall-mark  of  the  Society.  Perhaps 
it  is.  l)Ut  would  it  not  be  equally  absurd 
that  such  varieties  should  never  receive  re- 
cognition from  the  Society,  and  never  be  in- 
cluded in  its  honour-lists  ?  Quite  lately,  two 
excellent  Rotates,  which  have  long  been  Id 
commerce,  were  awarded  First-class  Certifi- 
cates. Both  had  previously,  when  grown  at 
Chiswick,  received  Awards  of  Merit,  and 
having  now,  after  several  years'  experience, 
proved  to  be  first-class  standard  varieties, the 
Award  of  Merit  has  been  found  to  be  inade- 
quate,but  in  these  cases  fittingly  the  stepping- 
stone  to  a  higher  award.  But  to  many  persons 
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wedded  to  traditional  methods,  and  who 
thinkawards  of  the  nature  referred  to  should 
■be  made  to  new  things  only,  the  granting 
■of  First-class  Certificates  to  eonaparatively 
-old  forms  is  a  stumbling-block.  In  thoir 
estimation  it  is  better  to  grant  awards 
-whilst  the  subjects  of  them  are  new  and 
-scarce,  even  it  a  great  mistake  eventually 
results,  than  it  is  to  wait  patiently  for  a  few 
years  until  experience  has  shown  whether 
the  subject  be  worthy  of  an  award  or  not. 

The  whole  matter  hinges  on  the  purpose  for 
which  subjects  are  placed  before  the  Fruit 
■or  any  other  Committee.  It  staged  in  the 
•hope  of  getting  a  certificate  that  shall  en- 
hance the  trade  value  of  the  subject,  it  is 
-evident  that  a  belated  award,  after  several 
j-ears'  experience  of  its  cultural  value,  can 
be  of  no  service  in  that  respect.  It  the  sole 
object  in  staging  new  or  assumed  new 
■things  or  varieties  be  to  give  the  subject 
publicity,  and  to  secure  an  award  on  the 
■merits  of  the  exhibit,  without  reference  to 
any  financial  result,  then  rothing  but  good 
can  follow  if  the  granting  of  an  award  be 
xJeferred  until  time  has  shown  whether  it  is 
merited  or  not. 

Exhibits  that  come  before  the  Fruit  Com- 
tnittee  often  come  into  a  different  category 
from  those  presented  to  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee. Such  a  remarkable  plant  as  Meco- 
nopsis  integrifolia  tells  its  own  story  at 
once.  Its  claims  to  ioimediatc  and  first- 
•class  honours  were  incontestable.  With  fruits 
ami  vegetables  the  case  is  different.  What 
■may  be  described  as  remarkable  products 
ntvercropup  with  them.  They  come  in  the 
form  of  improved  varieties,  or  what  are 
assumed  to  be  so,  but  beyond  the  sender 
no  one  has  any  proof  that  they  are  such. 
It  is  not  possible  for  the  Committee  to 
determine  whether  they  are  so  or  not  until 
time  and  experience  have  determined  the 
•([uestion.  When  it  is  remembered  how 
numerous  are  the  varieties  of  fruit,  for  in- 
-stance,  that  are  put  into  commerce  with 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society  awards,  but 
which  fail  to  secure  any  permanent  position 
-in  gardens,  is  it  not  certain  that  the  practice 
of  granting  cert  ificates  on  the  first  appearance 
■of  a  subject  is  a  mistake. 

A  simple  way  ot  getting  over  the  difficulty 
■^vould,  it  it  were  only  practicable,  be  to  make 
Awards  of  Merit  to  all  subjects  provisionally, 
'these  awards  being  g. anted  and  regarded 
■solely  as  evidences  of  primfi  facie  or  apparent 
■value  or  special  usefulness,  but  subject  to 
■advancement  to  a  First  class  Certificate  if, 
as  happily  sometimes  happens,  the  subject 
.proves  to  be  distinctly  meritorious.  So  far 
•as  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  is 
concerned  it  is  now  happily  possible  to  test 
so  many  things  under  favourable  conditions 
in  one  or  several  years  at  Wisley,  that  the 
proposals  now  made  would  create  no  hard- 
ship, and  would  prevent  mistakes  generally. 

A  study  of  the  honours  bestowed  during 
■the  past  thirty  years  is  rather  unsatisfactory, 
because  the  lists  contain  so  many  records  of 
awards  which  time  has  shown  to  have  been 
..given  without  due  warrant. 

It  is,  to  oui^  thinking,  most  desirable  that 
Awards  of  Merit  of  any  kind  or  degree 
should  continue  to  be  made  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  and  its  Committees 
on  other  than  commercial  considerations, 
though  we  are  afraid  that  in  the  case  ot 
-individuals  these  influences  must  continue 
to  exert   their  power  till    the   Millennium 


comes.  Of  course  we  by  no  means  wish 
to  convey  the  notion  that  financial  con- 
siderations should  not  have  their  due  weight 
with  exhibitors.  What  we  desire  to  see 
is  that  neither  the  Committees  nor  the 
Council  should  lie  unduly  influenced  by 
them.  What  they  have  to  do  is  to 
examine  what  is  brought  before  them,  and 
to  record  their  impressions  as  to  their 
abstract  merits  irrespectively  of  their  pos- 
sible value  as  commercial  products.  If  a 
Welwitschia  or  a  KafHesia  were  brought 
before  the  Committee  neither  would  have 
any  financial  importance,  but  the  interest 
attaching  to  them  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Society  would  be  a  thousandfold  greater 
than  that  of  a  "new"  Apple  or  of  an 
Odontoglossum  with  four  spots  instead  cf 
three. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Meconopsis  before 
alluded  to.  It  received  a  First-class  Certi- 
ficate, but  that,  in  our  opinion,  was  decidedly 
inapproiiriate,  and  cfiereil  an  uninten- 
tional insult  to  the  plant  by  lowering 
it  to  the  category  of  the  commonplice. 
Fortunately  it  also  received  Ihe  far  more 
appropriate  awaid  of  a  Botanical  Certificate. 
But  some  will  say  that  money  value  must 
be  the  ultimate  test.  Very  well;  let  it  be 
so.  Let  us  have  in  that  case  a  commercial 
committee  to  deal  exclusively  with  that 
aspect  of  the  case.  This  may  sound  Quixotic, 
but  the  higher  the  ideal  the  Society  strives 
after  the  more  will  it  gain  in  the  respect  ot 
the  public,  the  better  it  will  be  fcr  the 
traders  in  the  long  run,  and  the  greater  gocd 
will  it  do  to  horticulture  pure  and  simple. 

We  are  told  that  some  propositions  are 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee dealing  with  the  matter  of  awards. 
Till  they  have  been  thoroughly  considered 
and  adopted  by  the  Committee  it  would  be 
premature  to  make  further  comments  en 
them.  It  is  nevertheless  a  gocd  sign  to  see 
the  Committees  taking  steps  to  remove 
existing  impioprieties  and  anomalies,  and, 
as  we  hope,  to  reduce  the  extravagant  and 
premature  award  of  Certificates. 

The  very  extraordinary  Primula  shown  at 
the  last  meeting  was,  it  is  true,  not  in  con- 
dition as  an  exhibition  plant, and  will  doubt- 
less receive  a  certificate  when  more  fully 
developed.  In  the  meantime,  the  Scientific 
Committee  has  saved  the  credit  of  the  So- 
ciety by  awarding  it  a  Botanical  Certificate, 
otherwise  the  most  remarkable  plaot  shown 
on  that  occasion  would  have  been  entirely 
passed  over. 


ANGIOPTERIS  EVECrA,  HOFFMAN,  VAR.TEVS- 
MANNIANA.  De  Vriese  (see  Supplementary  Illus- 
tration).— According  to  liritish  scientists,  Angi- 
opteris  evecta  is  the  only  well-characterised 
species  of  the  genus.  It  is  a  gigantic  Fern,  and 
requires  to  be  grown  in  a  temperate-house.  'I'he 
other  so-called  species,  generally  considered  on 
the  Continent  as  distinct,  are  only  varieties  ot  the 
species.  Professor  Dk  Vriese,  the  eminent  Dutch 
botanist,  in  his  Moiwjraph  of  Maraltiacco',  pub- 
lished at  Leyden  in  1853,  described  sixty  species, 
all  native  to  Polynesia  and  Continental  Asia  so 
far  as  the  Himalayas  and  Madagascar.  Leaving 
on  one  side  the  various  opinions  of  different 
authors,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  great 
similitude  between  A.  evecta  and  A.  Teysman- 
niana,  it  seems  preferable  to  accept  the  opinions 
ot  British  authors  as  admitted  in  the  Kew 
Hand-List  of  Ferns  and  Fern  Allies.  This  Angiop- 
teris  is  there  treated  as  the  variety,  Teysman- 
niana,  De  Vriese,  of  Aogiopteris  evecta,  Hoffmann. 


This  variety  is  a  native  of  Java.  It  is  charac- 
terised by  the  base  of  the  rachis  of  the  leaf,  which 
is  provided  with  coloured  hairs.  The  inferior 
pinnules  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  median  ones, 
ttut  the  upper  lobes  are  much  smaller.  There 
exists  in  Madagascar  a  very  closely  allied 
form,  which  might  be  considered  as  a  transi- 
tion between  the  varietal  form  A.  Teysmanniana 
and  the  typical  A.  evecta.  Our  illustration 
shows  a  magnificent,  indeed  probaVjly  the  finest 
specimen  known  of  Angiopteris  evecta  var.  Teys- 
manniana. This  plant  has  been  cultivated  for 
over  twenty-tive  years  in  the  winter-garden  or 
fernery  ot  the  State  Botanic  Garden  at  Brussels. 
It  is  planted  in  a  square  tub  of  1  m.  25  cm. 
(about  49  inches)  in  diameter.  There  are  eighteen 
leaves,  some  of  them  nearly  i  m.  (G  to  7  feet) 
long.  The  whole  plant  is  7  m.  (8  to  9  yards)  in 
diameter.  There  is  no  appearance  of  true  stem, 
but  the  base  ot  the  stock  is  78  cm.  (30  to  3 1  inches) 
thick.  During  the  summer  the  tub  is  filled  two 
or  three  times  with  cow-manure,  the  Angiopteris 
being  an  extraordinarily  voracious  plant.  Louis 
Gentil,  Britssels.  [The  photograph  was  taken  by 
M.  F.  Lambert,  and  forms  one  of  a  series  devoted 
to  the  rarities  of  the  Brussels  Botanic  Garden, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Massaet.  In 
the  recently  published  Inde.r  Filicum  of  Carl 
Cheistensen,  De  Vkiese's  species  are  considered 
as  certainly  not  distinct,  though  they  are  all 
enumerated,  Ed, 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution. — In  connection  with  the  sixty- 
sixth  anniversary  festival  dinner  in  aid  ot  the 
funds  of  this  Institution,  which  will  take  place 
on  June  10  at  the  Whitehall  Kooms,  Hotel 
Metropole,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  who  will 
preside  on  the  occasion,  has  issued  an  appeal  for 
support,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  in  order  to 
meet  the  liabilities  incurred  annually  there  is  an 
assured  income  of  ^6900  only,  leaving  nearly 
jE4,U00  to  be  raised  each  year  to  carry  on  the 
work.  There  are  also  at  the  present  time  thirty- 
two  applicants  on  the  list  awaiting  election, 
several  of  whom  are  aiHicted  with  blindness. 
Farther  help  is  therefore  much  needed.  Contri- 
butions will  ha  gratefully  acknowledged  it  sent 
to  the  Duke  ot  Westminster,  care  of  the 
Secretary,  175,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

SUKVEYORS'  Institution.  —  The  annual 
general  meeting  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
Council  and  the  announcement  of  the  result  of 
the  election  ot  ciBcers  for  tho  ensuing  year,  will 
be  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall  on  Monday 
next.  May  29,  at  3  o'clock.  The  prizes  awarded 
to  successful  candidates  in  connection  with 
the  recent  preliminary  and  professional  examina- 
tions will  be  presented  by  the  President  at  tha 
annual  general  meeting.  The  Council  have 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall provincial  committee  of  the  institution  to 
hold  the  next  country  meeting  at  Exeter  on 
May  23  and  20. 

WOMEN'S  AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICUL- 
TURAL International  U.vion.— The  annual 
meeting  of  the  above  Society  will  be  held,  by 
kind  invitation  ot  Mrs.  Bryant  Sowerby,  at  tho 
Museum,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kegent'a  Park, 
London,  N.W.,  at  11.30  am,  on  Wednesday, 
May  31,  1905.  Mrs.  Wilton  Allhusen  in  tho 
chair. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  C.  Simpson.— The 
gardeners  and  friends  residing  in  Kipon  and  dis- 
trict met  on  the  19th  inst.  to  present  to  Mr.  C. 
Simpson  a  testimonial  on  the  occasion  of  his 
leaving  Newby  Hall  Gardens.  It  took  the  form 
of  a  gold  watch,  also  a  gold  brooch  for  Mrs. 
Simpson.  Mr.  Simpson  takes  with  him  from 
Newby  the  best  wishes  of  a  large  number  ot 
friends,  by  whom  he  is  held  in  very  high  esteem. 
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Dr.  Augustine  Henry  will  preside  at  the 
•  annual  dinner  of  the  Kew  Guild,  to  be  held  at  the 
Holborn  Eestaurant  on  Monday  evening  next. 
During  the  twenty  years  that  Dr.  Henrt  was  in 
China  he  rendered  many  valuable  services  to  Kew, 
for  which  Kew  men  will  ever  be  very  grateful. 

The  Weather  has  been  extremely  cold  in 
England  during  the  past  week,  and  visitors  to 
the  Paris  show  experienced  equally  bitter  winds 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Divers  writes  from  Belvoir  Gardens,  Grantham, 
as  follows  : —  = 

""We  had  a  severe  frost  here  on  JlonJay  night.  May  2*2. 
The  thermometer  on  the  grass  went  down  to  19°Fahr., 
and  another  fully  exposed  outside  the  Stevenson 
screen — 4  feet  above  the  surface  of  groimd — it  went 
down  to  25°.  Many  of  the  Apple-trees  were  in  full 
blossom,  and  have  suffered  considerably.  Some  of  the 
earliest  to  flower  were  set  and  are  safe.  Pears  also 
have  set  well ;  these  and  the  bush  fruits  were  well 
protected  by  their  foliage.  Strawberries  have  suffered 
very  much,  but  have  more  flowers  to  expand  yet.  The 
Japanese  'Wineberry  (Rubus  phcienicolasius)  is  very 
much  cut,  but  Raspberries  and  Loganberries  by  its 
side  are  scarcely  touched.  Even  the  flower-stems  of 
the  Briti.sh  weed,  Plantago  lanceolata,  showed  signs  of 
severe  injury.'' 

Mr.  F.  C.  Clark,  Wiston  Hall  Gardens, 
Leicester,  writes : — 

"We  have  experienced  terrible  weather  in  this 
district  during  May.  Bitter  cold  winds  have  pre- 
vailed, and  on  the  morning  of  the  213rd  we  registered 
12°  of  frost,  and  8°  on  the  22nd.  Great  damage  has 
been  done  to  growing  vegetable  crops,  bedding  plants, 
and  Chrysanthemums,  as  well  as  to  Strawberries, 
Apples,  &c." 

Mr.  W.  Miller,  Berkswell,  Coventry,  writing 
on  May  22,  states  : — 

""VVe  have  ice  upon  our  waters  this  morning,  and 
frost  sufficient  to  blacken  both  Potatos  and  Kidncv 
Beans.  Plums  and  Pears  have  suffered  by  the  con- 
tinuous dry,  cold,  north  -  easterly  winds.  Whole 
clusters  of  Pear-blossom  will  fall  off  by  the  merest 
touch  of  the  hand.  This  is  tlie  case  all  over  the  tree, 
and  also  of  many  trees.  Very  few  fruits  seem  to  be 
set.  Plums  are  perhaps  not  so  bad,  but  they  too  have 
had  a  terrible  thinning.  All  this  seems  a  pity  after 
such  a  healthy  and  hbeial  show  of  flowers  of  these  two 
fruits.  Apples  being  later  may  perhaps  fare  better, 
but  of  them  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  form  an  opinion.  All 
crops  on  farms  and  in  gardens  want  rain  and  warmer 
weather  very  badly.  Burns  must  have  been  inspired 
by  better  weather  than  we  are  having  just  now  when 
he  wrote  those  happy  lines — 

'  Again  rejoicing  nature  sees 

Her  robe  assume  its  vernal  hues, 
Her  leafy  locks  wave  in  the  l)reeze. 

All  freshly  steeped  in  morning  dews.'" 

An  even  worse  state  of  things  is  described  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Clarke,  Aston  Eowant  House  Gardens, 
Oxfordshire : — 

"Following  a  cold  icy  north-east  wind  which  blew 
all  day  on  the  21st  and  22nd,  a  sharp  frost,  registering 
8°  and  10"  respectively  in  the  open,  did  considerable 
damage  to  fruit-trees  during  these  nights.  Late  in  the 
evening  there  seemed  every  appearance  of  the  rain,  so 
much  needed  by  the  agriculturists  on  the  higher  parts 
of  these  Chiltern  Hills.  During  the  late  hours  of  the 
night  or  early  morning  the  weather  changed,  and 
everything  was  covered  by  hoar  frost  at  C  A.M.  Over- 
anxious amateurs  have  their  early  Potatos  and  Beans 
blackened.  Early  Strawberry-flowers  are  blackened, 
and  Pears  of  the  size  of  horse  beans  on  pyramid  trees 
are  frozen  black.  Plums  and  Cherries  are' past  flower- 
ing, but  I  am  afraid  the  crop  has  not  escaped  injurv  ; 
even  the  young  fruits  of  the  Damson  appear  to  be  ili  a 
very  precarious  state  ;  wall  trees,  I  am  pleased  to  say, 
have  escaped  injury.  In  the  pleasure  grounds  the 
young  growths  of  Paulownia  imperialis  are  quite 
blackened  ;  so  also  are  the  large  leaves  of  Mag- 
nolia Watsoni  and  M.  acuminata,  while  the  flowers 
and  foliage  of  M.  Soulangeana  nigra  escaped  unhurt. 
Eobinia  hispida  and  Dimorphanthus  mandschuricus 
suffered  somewhat,  but  the  sun's  rays  not  falling 
directly  on  the  foliage,  allowed  them  to  thaw  gradually, 
consequently  they  will  not  suffer  much.  Buddleia  globosa 
and  Pavia  macrostachya,  although  frozen,  thawed 
gradually,  and  are  unhurt.  The  frost  on  the  night  of  the 
22nd  was  still  more  disastrous,  and  those  crops  which  had 
escaped  the  previous  night  were  destroyed,  even  where 
some  protection  had  been  given.  Trees  which  escaped 
■the  first  night,  such  as  the  young  leaves  of  Quercus 
qoccinea.  Ginkgo  biloba,  Tilia  mississippiensis,  Sophora 
pendula,  AVistaria  sinensis  and  W.  multijuga  are  all  cut 
and  in  some  cases  the  leaves  blackened.  Manv 
herbaceous  plants  and  Ferns  growing  in  a  sheltered 
-hardy  fernery  are  likewise  severely  damaged. 


LiNNEAN  Society. — The  anniversary  meeting 
of  this  Society,  held  on  Wednesday  under  the 
presidency  of  Professor  Herdman,  was  remarkable 
on  more  than  one  account.  It  was  the  first 
anniversary  meeting  at  which  lady  Fellows  were 
present  as  of  right,  and  several  availed  them- 
selves of  their  privileges.  Next,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  Fellows,  Mr.  Crisp  laid  down  the 
office  of  Treasurer,  which  he  has  held  with 
so  much  benefit  to  the  Society  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  Mr.  Crisp  leaves 
the  finances  of  the  Society  in  a  very  satisfactory 
condition,  and  the  Fellows  will  remember  with 
gratitude  not  only  his  skilful  performance  of  his 
duties,  his  geniality  and  tact,  but  also  his 
repeated  acts  of  liberality.  The  expenses  cjn- 
nected  with  the  obtention  of  the  new  charter,  by 
which  it  became  possible  to  admit  ladies  as 
Fellows,  were  borne  by  him,  and  it  was 
mentioned  that  he  has  commissioned  a  com- 
memorative picture  to  be  painted  in  honour 
of  the  event.  The  President's  address  dealt,  among 
other  things,  with  Linn^us's  experiments  on  the 
production  of  pearls  by  artificial  methods,  and 
of  Professor  Hebdman's  own  researches  in  this 
direction.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  the 
Linnean  Medal  was  delivered  to  Sir  Dietrich 
Brandis,  to  be  by  him  transmitted  to  his  fellow- 
townsman,  Professor  Strassburqer.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  a  more  fitting  recipient  of 
this  honour  than  the  celebrated  Professor  of  Bonn. 

British  Gardeners'  Association.  —  The 

meeting  organised  by  this  Association  for 
Tuesday,  June  1,  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Farring- 
don  Street,  E.C ,  will  be  open  to  the  general 
public,  and  wOl  thus  afford  an  opportunity  to  gar- 
deners present  in  town  for  the  Temple  Show  of 
attending  and  learning  something  of  the  progress 
and  aims  of  the  Society. 

Messrs.  Backhouse's  Nursery,  York.— 

The  Yorlcshire  Herald  has  an  appreciative  article 
upon  this  well-known  establishment,  the  history 
and  development  of  which  are  traced.  There  are 
two  rather  singular  omissions — there  is,  so  far  as 
we  see,  no  reference  to  the  journeyings  in  Australia, 
actuated  by  philanthropic  motives,  of  one  of 
the  firm.  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings 
Mr.  Backhouse  made  extensive  collections  of 
plants,  some  of  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  were 
introduced  into  cultivation  by  him.  The  other 
omission  consists  in  the  fact  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  collection  of  Orchids  for  which  the 
firm  has  an  enviable  reputation. 

"  Index  Filicum."— Alistof  Ferns, completed 
to  the  present  time,  is  a  great  desideratum. 
Moore's  Index  FiUcum  was  never  completed,  and 
is,  of  course,  out  of  date.  We  have  before  us  the 
first  part  of  an  enumeration  of  all  the  genera  and 
species  of  Ferns  published  between  1753  and  1905, 
with  the  principal  synonyms,  indications  of  geo- 
graphical distribution,  &c.  Under  the  heading 
"Angiopteris  of  Hoffmann"  we  find  sixty  or 
seventy  species  enumerated,  mostly  by  DeYbiese. 
The  author  of  the  present  Index  considers  them 
as  "certainly  not  distinct,"  but,  in  the  absence  of 
a  recent  monograph,  he  adopts  De  Vriese's 
names,  adding  that  Baker  considers  all  these  to 
be  referable  to  one  species,  A.  evecta.  The 
author  hopes  that  his  book  will  do  for  Ferns  what 
the  Index  Kexvcn&is  has  done  for  flowering  plants. 
He  also  proposes  to  include  the  names  of  garden 
Ferns  which  have  appeared  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  Dr.  Christ,  of  Bale,  has  lent  his  valuable 
co-operation.  The  systematic  part  of  the  volume 
will  be  based  on  Englek  &  Peantl's  Die  Naiur- 
Uchen  Familien,  on  Hooker  &  Baker's  Synopsis 
Filicum,  and  on  Dr.  Christ's  Die  Farnlraule  der 
Erde.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  most 
detailed  and  exact  citation  of  the  literature  and 
dates  of  publication.  The  book  may  be  procured 
through  Williams  ^t  Nokgate,  or  any  foreign 
bookseller,  or  direct  from  H.  Haoerups,  Bog- 
handel,  Copenhagen.  It  will  be  completed  in 
eleven  or  twelve  parts  at  the  subscription  price 
of  3s.  Gd.  per  part. 


SUMMER    BEDDING. 

By  this  term  is  not  meant  the  geometrical 
carpet  bedding  of  thirty  or  forty  years  since,  but- 
the  planting- out  of  tender  and  half-hardy  plants 
which  can  only  stand  our  climate  out-of-doors  in 
the  summer.  The  arrangement  of  colour  and* 
form,  however,  is  as  important  as  in  former  days,, 
if  not  more  so,  consequently  a  few  general  hints  may- 
be useful.  The  arrangement  most  in  vogue  is  to 
fill  the  beds  with  one  or  two  species  of  plants, 
contrasting  or  harmonising  as  may  be  desired, 
and  to  cover  the  ground  below  with  a  carpet  of 
some  dwarf  plant  or  a  trailing  variety  pegged 
down.  I<low,  almost  any  two  colours  can  be  com- 
bined provided  the  shade  of  each  colour  is  the- 
same,  or  at  least  harmonises,  or  one  colour  may 
be  used  in  two  or  three  shades,  but  contrasting 
colours  in  different  shades  always  have  a  hard  if 
not  unpleasant  effect. 

For  instance,  a  bright  yellow  Calceolaria; 
looks  well  with  a  dark  heliotrope,  such  as  "  Lord 
Roberts,"  while  the  soft  yellow  one  is  much 
better  when  combined  with  the  almost  French 
grey  lavender  of  "  Miss  Nightingale."  In  the- 
same  way  "  Lord  Roberts "  combines  well  with 
any  dark  crimson  or  scarlet  Pelargonium,  while- 
"  Miss  Nightingale  "  harmonizes  with  the  pink 
Ivy-Pelargonium. 

These  are  merely  examples  of  harmonious- 
shading.  The  general  rule  is  to  harmonize  the- 
shades  of  contrasting  colours,  and  to  avoid  too 
violent  contrasts  between  the  dot  plants  and  the' 
carpet.  A  rich  dark  carpet  well  and  evenly 
planted  throws  up  the  dot  plants  as  a  rule  better 
than  one  of  a  lighter  shade,  but  a  light  blue,, 
pink,  or  even  white  carpet  may  be  effectively 
employed  when  a  "  cool "  effect  is  required,  and' 
in  this  case  the  dot  plants  should  also  be  of  a. 
light  tint. 

In  small  beds  it  is  generally  better  to  employ- 
only  one  species  of  plants  for  the  "dots,"  bufc 
where  there  is  enough  space  the  effect  is; 
enhanced  by  mixing  foliage  plants  with  the- 
flowering  ones,  the  result  being  both  richer  and' 
softer.  Dark-leaved  Cannas,  Ailanthus,  Ricinus,. 
Eucalyptus,  hardy  Palms,  striped  Maize,  Perilla,. 
and  Cineraria  maritima  are  all  useful  for  this; 
purpose,  and  can  be  combined  or  contrasted  with 
their  companions  as  desired.  Endeavour  to- 
avoid  using  too  many  varieties  of  plants,  which 
leads  to  patchiness,  and  aim  at  a  brilliant,  bold' 
effect.  If  there  are  a  series  of  beds  it  is  generally 
better  to  arrange  a  scheme  of  colour  for  the- 
whole  rather  than  for  each  individual  bed.  For 
instance,  a  scheme  in  crimson  and  pink,  or  ioi 
scarlet  and  orange,  or  orange  and  yellow,  shading 
in  each  case  from  the  darkest  in  the  centre  of  the- 
scheme  to  the  lightest  at  the  outside,  will  look 
far  better  than  if  one  bed  is  scarlet,  another- 
yellow,  and  a  third  pink  or  blue.  One  word  of 
warning.  Only  employ  plants  whose  shades  you 
know  ;  do  not  trust  to  florists'  descriptions.  If 
you  are  not  certain  two  plants  will  harmonise, 
replace  one  with  a  foliage  plant.  The  effect  may 
be  tamer  than  the  proposed  combination,  but  it 
will  not  be  an  eyesore.  J.  S.  Tumor. 


VEGETABLES. 


CABBAGE    SUTTON'S   "APRIL." 

Foe  many  years  I  had  pinned  my  faith  oc 
EUam's  Early  as  being  the  best  Cabbage  for  early 
cutting,  but  I  must  now  change  that  opinion  in 
favour  of  Sutton's  April.  I  saw  an  especially  fine 
breadth  of  the  latter  recently.  Sown  on  August  20,. 
and  put  out  on  firm,  well-enriched,  stiff  soil,  the 
plants  took  to  their  new  quarters  quickly,  and 
turned  in  ready  for  cutting  quite  in  the  first  days 
of  April.  The  heads  are  not  large,  but  compact 
and  of  good  colour,  and  are  most  tender  and  suc- 
culent, and,  what  is  important,  there  was  not  a 
"  rogue  "  to  be  found  in  the  batch.  I  look  upon 
this  Cabbage  as  a  distinct  advance  upon  all  othere 
for  an  early  crop.  E.  Molyneux. 
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t€W    OR    NOTEWORTHY   PLANTS. 

PRIMULA  COCKBUENIANA* 
^  UnderT  this  name  (Messrs.  Veiteh  showed  on 
Taesday  last  a  Chinese  Primula  new  to  gardens, 
which  was  properly  awarded  a  Botanical  Certifi- 
<Kite.  So  far  as  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  con- 
■cerned,  it  differs  from  any  other  species  of  the 
gsnus  known  to  us.   From  a  tuft  of  obovate  ohlong, 


exhibited  on  Tuesday  lasb,  will  serve  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  habit  of  the  plant ;  but  no 
doubt  as  the  plants  become  stronger  they  will 
increase  in  stature.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is 
a  rich  orange-scarlet !  This  colouration  is  in  itself 
remarkable,  and  its  potentialities  in  the  hands 
of  the  hybridiser  excite  the  keenest  anticipa- 
tions. In  all  the  brilliant  show  of  Tulips  and 
other  flowers,  this  little  Primrose  undoubtedly 
took    rank     as     the     most    interesting    if    not 
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Fig.  137. — peimula  cockbueniana,  a  new  species  collected  in  china  by 
me.  e.  h.  wilson  :  flowers  of  oeange-scaelet  colour. 


irregularly  toothed,  leaves,  narrowed  at  the  base 
•and  slightly  farinose,risesascape  3  to  1  incheshigh, 

but  which  is  said  to  attain  to  as  much  as  a  foot 
lin  height  in  the  wild  state.     At  the  top  of  this 

scape  are  borne  two  to  three  whorls  of  flowers 

as  in  P.  japonica,  each  whorl  composed  of  three 
■to     six    blossoms.      Mr.    Worthington    Smith's 

drawing,   taken   from    the    living    specimen    as 

*  Primula  Cockbtiniiaiia,  Heinsley,  in  Journ.  Linn,  SfJC  . 

xxix.,  ;{13  (1832).— P.  Poissoni  siniilis  sed  foliis  tenuior- 

ibus  fere  obsolete  dcatieulatis ;  scapo  graciliore; 
i^ioribus  ininoribus;  calycis  fariuosi  deutibus  deltoi- 
■dels:   corolhe  lobis  retusis :   braoteis  minutis.    Herba 

perennis.  glabrescens.   seapn    fjracili   I— 12  poll,  alto; 

floribus  in  vertieilios  2-.'{  superpositos  dispositis;  ver- 

icillis  .3— (i  Uoris.    Folia  teiinia.  obovato  oblonga,  deor- 

^sum  angustata  sed  non  verc  pettolata,  npice  rotundata, 

.2  —  4  poll,  longa,  priniiuu  plus  minusva  pulverulenta 


the  most  conspicuous  plant  in  the  whole  exhibi- 
tion. The  Meconopsis  iiitegrifolia  attracted,  as 
well  it  might,  the  admir.^tion  of  all  beholders,  yet 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  delightfully- 
coloured  I'oppy  made  its  drhut  some  time  ago,  and 
was  illustrated  in  our  columns  in  1904,  p.  210, 
whilst  the  humbler  Primrose  made  its  first 
appearance  only  on  Taesday  last. 

L-Lto  glalirescentia.  obscure  lobulata  simul  minute 
denliculata,  vents  primariis  conspiciiis.  J-'!orrs  ciiritcr 
li  lineas  longa  el  ii  lines  lata,  pediceltis  graoilibus 
demuni  feiv  polUcarilms  :  calx  x  anguste  canipauuhitus. 
circitcr  21incas  longus,  donltl'US  ercctis  acutis  ;  corolla' 
plabri  tubus  cyllndratus,  loljis  oboordatis  i>atentiljns 
vcnosis.  Ca/isula  dcesl.  Easily  i-cc-ognised  by  its 
slender  liabii  among  tlic  species  having  superposed 
wliorls  ol  (lowers.  W.  Ji.  H. 


THE   HOYAL   HOKTICULTUBAI.. 

M.IT  23.— The  display  in  the  Hall  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday  last  scarcely  equalled 
that  of  the  previous  meeting,  but  a  very  fine  exhibition- 
was  nevertheless  got  together.  TuHps  were  especially 
prominent,  for  in  addition  to  the  eiitries  in  the  National 
Tulip  Society's  classes,  most  of  the  firm.s  who  make 
the  culture  of  these  bulbous  flowers  a  speciality  staged 
extensive  groups  of  these  showy  plants.  TheiQ 
were  also  commendable  exhibits  of  Orchids,  extensive 
collections  of  herbaceous  and  alpine  flowers,  a  meri- 
torious display  of  Gloxinias,  brilliant  masses  of  florist's 
flowers — Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Eoses,  Carna- 
tions, Clematis,  and  a  host  of  other  things.  A  beau- 
tiful exhibit  of  forced  fruit  came  from  the  noted 
Gunnersbury  House  gardens,  including  Nectarines  and 
Plums  in  pots.  JIany  novelties  were  presented,  com- 
prising several  new  species  of  Primulas  from  China, 
and  varieties  of  the  beautiful  Onco-Eegelia  type  of  Iris 
from  Holland. 

The  Frl'IT  and  Vegetable  Cojimittee  awarded  a 
Certificate  of  Merit  to  a  new  Cucumber. 

The  FloKjIL  Committee  recommended  bue  First- 
class  Certificate  and  three  Awards  of  Merit ;  while  the 
Okchid  Committee  gave  two  First-class  Certificates 
and  three  Awards  of  Merit. 

The  building  was  well  filled  with  visitors  during  the 
afternoon,  in  fact  access  to  the  various  exhibits  was  at 
times  diflicult. 

A  Lectcee  was  given  at  3  p.5i.  by  E.  M.  Holmes,  Esq., 
on  "  JVIedicinal  Plants,  Old  and  New." 

A  very  large  number  of  new  Fellows  were  elected.    •» 

Floral  Committee. 

Presenl :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (Chairman),  and  Slessrs. 
Jas.  Hudson,  John  Green,  Geo.  Nicholson,  J.  F- 
McLeod,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  C.  BUck,  J.  Jennings,  Wm. 
Howe,  Chas.  Dixon,  Chas.  Jefl:ries,  H.  J.  Jones, 
Herbert  Cutbush,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  Wm.  Cuthbertson, 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  Wm.  J.  James,  Chas.  T.  Druery. 

One  of  the  showiest  exhibits  in  the  Hall  was  a  batch 
of  Gloxinias,  set  up  by  Messrs.  John  Peei)  k  Son, 
AVest  Norwood,  London.  Both  growing  plants  and 
cut  flowers  were  included,  the  former  excellently 
grown  and  flowering  freely.  "We  have  only  space  to  name 
a  few,  and  of  these  King  Edward  VII.  is  of  an  intense 
scarlet  colour.  Countess  of  Warwick  delicate  rose- 
coloured,  with  a  lighter  throat,  and  very  free  flowering  ; 
Countess  of  Ilchester  resembles  the  last-named,  but 
has  a  deeper  shade  of  colour.  C.  Young  is  a  merito- 
rious scarlet  variety  ;  Empress  of  India  was  one  of  the 
largest  flowers  shown,  it  is  of  good  purple  colour, 
Messrs.  Peed  also  exhibited  a  number  of  alpine  plant's 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

A  display  of  Eoses  set  up  by  Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Rose 
Nurseries,  Canterbury,  was  magnificent.  Such  lovely 
varieties  as  Mrs.  Edward  Mawlcy,  lUrich  Brunner, 
Capt.  Hayward,  White  Maman  Cochct,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  and  Mr.  John  Laing  were  presented  in  large 
numbers  in  the  best  possible  condition.  The  collection 
well  merited  the  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  awarded. 

Some  good  Roses  were  shown  by  l\Ir.  Kirkwood,  gr.  to 
E.  Wormald,  Esq.,  15,  Berkeley  Square,  W.  The 
varieties  were  Maman  Cochet  and  white  Maman 
Cochet.  Fancy  glass  vases  were  requisitioned  for  their 
display.  Mr.  Kikkwood  is  evidently  a  successful 
cultivator,  being  able  to  stage  so  extensive  a  group 
and  in  such  good  quality  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  H.  B.  Mav,  Dyson's  Lane  Niu-series,  I'pptr 
Edmonton,  brought  a  large  collection  of  Gymno- 
grammas,  with  small  specimens  of  other  Ferns  and 
Selaginellas  interspersed  among  thom  for  relict.  Many 
of  the  best  species  and  forms  of  this  handsome  gem  s 
of  Ferns  were  included  some  of  the  most  notable  beii  g 
G.  pvdchella  var.  Wettenhalliana,  (i  orchracea,  G. 
gracilis  (an  appropriate  name),  <i.  Alstonin;,  whose 
pinna",  intensely  covered  with  golden  farina  on  their 
under  surfaces,  have  their  tips  rcllexed  :  G.  dobroy- 
dcnse,  G.  Cordreyi,  &c.  (Silver  Flora  Me.lal). 

A  batch  of  Oiico-Regelia  Iris  sent  from  Holland  1  y 
Mon.  C.  G.  Van  Tiukrokn,  junr.,  of  Zwancnburg 
Nurseries,  Haarlem,  excited  great  admiration.  Tbeie 
are  hybrid  Irises  between  the  rcgelia  and  Oncocyclu* 
types!  The  llowers are  delicately  veiucil  on  groundworks 
of  various  shades,  such  as  brown,  lilac,  violet,  &c.  To 
one  variety  the  Floral  Committee  granteil  an  Award 
of  Merit  (see  Awards)  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 
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Messrs.  Jas.  Vkitch&  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
again  staged  a  number  of  novelties.  No  fewer  than 
four  new  Primulai  were  presented,  to  one  of  which  . 
was  granted  an  Award  of  Merit  (see  Awards).  Primula 
nivalis  farinosa  has  heliotrope-coloured  flowers  that 
are  dotted  with  tiny  white  spots.  The  under  surfaces 
o?  the  leaves  have  a  white  farina,  from  which  lie 
species  evidently  derives  its  name.  The  inflorescence 
is  from  6  to  8  inches  in  height.  jVnother  species, 
P.  Cockburniana,  has  scarlet-orange-coloured  flowers, 
and  is  illustrated  on  p.  331.  Primula  deflesa  de- 
velops a  tall  inflorescence,  the  spr>cimen  shown  being 
about  IS  inches  in  height.  It  carries  a  dozen  or  more 
pale  blue  flowers  of  a  pendulous  habit.  P.  vittata  is 
described  under  Awards.  A  batch  of  Clematis 
montana  var,  rubens  formed  a^striking  feature  (see 
Awards).  We  also  noticed  well  -  grown  plants  of 
Echium  AViUlpreti,  Lobelia  tcnuoir  var.  rosea  (see 
Awards),  blue-coloured  Hydrangeas,  Boronia  poly- 
galifolia  (a  good  greenhouse  subject),  tSchizanthus 
wisetoniensis,  Cinerarias,  &c.  {Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited 
a  large  number  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias  in  pots, 
and  a  bright  display  of  show  Pelargoniums  in  vases. 
The  Calceolarias  represented  a  first-class  strain,  size, 
colour,  and  form  being  all  alike  good  (Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal).' 

Messrs.  SrTTON"  &  Sons,  Reading,  exhibited  a  number 
of  forms  of  Primula  japonica.  The  colours  of  the 
flowers  were  of  many  hues,  ranging  from  almost  white 
to  dark  crimson.  The  strain  is  evidently  a  desirable 
one.  An  edging  of  small  Ferns  and  Isolepis  gracilis 
gave  a  pleasing  finish, 

,  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
Middlesex,  staged  a  number  of  greenhouse  plants. 
Their  display  of  Carnations  was  excellent.  The 
variety  Enchantress  was  prominent  on  a  fancy  stand. 
There  were  also  earthenware  baskets  containing  Schiz- 
anthus  wisetoniensis,  Saxifraga  pyramidalis  (grown 
well).  Auricula  Queen  Alexandra  (a  useful  bedding 
variety  of  sulphur-yellow  colour),  Aphelexis  humilis, 
Clerodendron  Balfouri.  The  same  firm  displayed  large 
specimen  plants  of  EougainTillca  glabra  Sanderiana 
and  B.  g.  Cypheri,  improved  forms  of  the  type,  the 
latter  having  much  larger  bractsj^ (Silver  ^Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Thos.  Crtpps  &  Son,  Tunbridge  "Wells 
Nurseries,  Kent,  staged  a  group  of]  Japanese  Maples, 
similar  to  that  displayed  by  them  at  the  last  meeting 
(Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  furnished  a  long 
table  with  pot  plants  of  Clematis.  The  variety  Ville 
de  Lyon  has  claret  -  coloured  flowers.  Edouaid 
Desfosse  is  another  good  form  with  large  mauve- 
coloured  flowers  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  set 
up  an  excellent  exhibit  of  flowering  subjects,  having  in 
addition  to  a  grand  display  of  alpine  and  hardy  flowers, 
some  good  Roses  and  Carnations  ;  hardy  Orchids  were 
included.  AVe  also  noticed  Pol_\gonatum  stellatum, 
Thermopsis  montana  (a  Leguminous  plant  with  spikes 
of  pleasing  yellow  flowers),  some  well-grown  examples 
of  Ostrowskia  magnifica,  and  Anemone  palraata  alba. 
The  Oriental  Poppy  "Duke  of  Teck  "  is  an  excellent 
scarlet  variety  (Silver  Banksian'Medal). 

Messrs.  Cutbush  k  Sox,  Highgate,  London,  N., 
fchowed  flowering  shrubs  and  alpine  plants.  The 
alpines  were  arranged  toward  the  front,  the  back- 
ground being  composed  of  Roses,  Lilacs,  Laburnums, 
Azaleas,  Liliums,  Paeonies,  &c.  Sarracenia  flava  was 
shown  in  flower.  We  also  noticed  a  white  form  of 
Bletia  hyacinthina.  A  batch  of  Lilium  testiceum  was 
prominent  (Silver  Banksian  l\Iedal). 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  in  addition  to  a  fine 
display  of  Tulips,  showed  some  good  things  among 
bardy  plants.  We  noticed  a  pan  of  Orchis  fusca, 
and  another  containing  Cyprlpedium  pubescens.  . 
Fritillaria  recurva  has  a  lovely  flower.  Geutiana 
vema  was  shown  well  in  this  collection. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  London,  N., 
staged  a  batch  of  Phlox  canadensis  Perry's  variety,  a 
much  improved  form  of  the  type. 

Mr.  Prichaiu*.  Christchurch.  Hants,  had  a  magni- 
ficent display  of  hardy  plants,  staged  to  advantage  on 
the  concert  platform.  The  back  row  was  furnished 
with  tall  spikes  of  Eremurus'Elwesianus,  while  Irises, 
Oriental  Poppies,  Lupins,  and  a  host  of  other  herba- 
ceous members  were  included.  Papaver  orientale 
Parkmanni  is  of  the  richest  scarlet  colour  (Silver  Flora 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
showed  a  number  of  alpine  and  hardy  plants,  sprajs  of 


ornamental  foliage,  a  collection  of  Lilacs,  and  a  variety 
of  flowering  shrubs,  interspersed  with  single  Roses. 
Proininent  among  the  latter  was  R.  altaica,  whose 
charming  white  flowers  were  developed  in  large 
numbers.  Fagus  tricolor  and  F.  "Paul's  Yellow- 
margined"  are  two  showy  Beeches  (Bronze  Flora 
Medal). 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere,  Knutsford,  Cheshire, 
showed  a  small  collection  of  border-plants  and  a 
number  of  hardy  Ferns. 

Mr.  E.  PoTTEN,  Camden  Nursery,  Cranbrook,  Kent, 
showed  a  collection  of  named  varieties  of  Lilacs.  The 
same  exhibitor  also  brought  an  improved  form  of 
Trollius  europKUS  that  attracted  attention  ;  Roses, 
Aqnilegias,  Spiraeas,  and  other  flowers  completed  the 
group. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheaj,  k  Son,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  exhibited  flowering  sprays  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  named  varieties  of  Lilacs,  Azaleas,  Cytisus 
purpureus,  Cercis  siliquastrum,  a  double  foim  of 
PruQUS  sinensis,  &c. 

Mr,  Chas.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  Lilacs  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

Miss  Wilshere,  The  Frythe,  Welwyn,  Herts  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Fitt),  showed  several  interesting  plants, 
including  H^manthus  insignis  in  flower,  sprays  of 
Mackaya  bella,  forms  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  including 
one  with  golden-striped  foliage.  &c. 

T.  Martin,  Esq.,  Treverby,  South  Devon,  showed 
a  hybrid  Rhododendron,  named  sanguineum,  which 
has  heads  of  rich  scarlet- coloured  flowers. 

Messrs.  Bell  &  Sheldon,  Castle  Nursery,  Guernsey, 
exhibited  a  new  Carnation  named  Mrs.  Bertie  Bell. 
The  form  is  irregular,  but  the  dark-crimson  flower  is 
veiy  fragrant. 

Another  new  Carnation  was  presented  by  Afr. 
Phillips,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Beeston,  Esq.,  Hunsdon- 
bury.  Ware,  Herts.  The  colour  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  Mrs.  Bertie  Bell,  but  the  flower  is  pompon-shaped, 
while  the  foliage  is  exceptionally  strong  in  growth. 

Mr.  Richard  Anker,  Addison  Nursery,  Kensington, 
staged  Myrtles,  Drosera  rotundiflora,  small  pots 
containing  Ericas,  &c. 

Miss  J.  Easterbrook,  Fawkham,  Kent,  displayed  a 
basket  decorated  with  Sweet  Peas,  on  a  groundwork  of 
Maidenhair  Fern  anil  Woodruff. 

Mr.  R.  Rasmussen,  Eastville  Nurseries,  "Walfcham 
Cross,  showed  a  batch  of  Petunias  grown  in  small  pots. 
They  represented  a  good  type  of  these  plants. 

Awards. 

First-class  Certificate. 
Clematis  montana  ruhcns. — A  coloured  form  of  the 
well-known  Clematis  montana.  The  petals  are  suffused 
with  pale-rose  colour.  The  specimens  exhibited  were 
in  small  pots,  and  were  crowded  with  their  star-shaped 
flowers,  thus  proving  the  variety  to  be  as  floriferous  as 
the  older  form. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

PrimxUa  vittata.  A  new  Chinese  species  of  strong- 
growing  habit,  developing  a  flowering-spike  18  or  more 
inches  in  height.  The  flowers  are  disi>osed  verticillately 
and  in  more  than  one  tier.  The  individual  flowers  are 
drooping,  campanulate,  about  ^  inch  across  the  mouth, 
and  of  a  magenta-purple  colour.  The  calyx  tube  is 
streaked  with  a  white  farina,  that  is  also  developed  on 
the  peduncle.  The  foliage  is  erect-growing,  com- 
paratively narrow,  and  markedly  serrate. 

Lobelia  tcnuior  I'ar.  rosea. — As  the  name  indicates, 
a  rose-coloured  form  of  L.  tenuior,  figured  in  the 
Oardcners  Chronicle,  January  12,  IIKH,  p.  4G.  The 
flowers  are  if  anything  larger  than  the  blue  form,  and 
the  colour  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  the  bracts  of 
Cougainvillea  glabra.  All  the  above  came  from  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitcii  k  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Iris  Persephone. — A  beautiful  hybrid  Iris,  of  the 
type  that  created  such  an  impression  when  first  shown 
by  Messrs.  Tubergen,  on  May  17,  U)04.  It  is  of  large 
substance,  and  has  beautiful  black  markings  on  a 
groundwork  of  purple  colour.  The  standards  are 
erect  and  arching.  Presented  by  C.  G.  Van  Tdbercen, 
Jun.,  Haarlem,  Holland. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present  ■  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq..  in  the  cliair ;  and 
Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  secretary),  De  B.  Crawshay, 
F.  Welleslev,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  H.  T.  Pitt,  J.  Charles- 
worth,  W.  Cobb,  G.  F.  Moore,  J.  W.  Potter,  A.  A. 
McBean,  H.  G.  Morris,  W.  Boxall,  AV.  H.  Young, 
W,  H.  White,  H.  J.  Chapman,  H.  A,  Tracy,  H.  Little, 
J.  Colman,  J.  Douglas,  H.  Ballantinc,  and  W.  A. 
Bilnev. 


There  was  a  very  good  show  of  Orchids,  including 
some  remarkably  fine  Odontoglossuras. 

Baron  Sir  H.  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham,  was 
awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  for  an  extensive 
group,  in  which  were  two  fine  examples  of  Odonto- 
glossum  •■,  excellens,  with  enormous  bulbs  and  fine* 
spikes  of  flowers.  The  original  was  exhibited  at  thp 
Orchid  Conference,  Tilay,  1885  ;  also  the  finely -blotched- 
O.  crispum  Luciani,  and  other  spotted  forms  ;  O.  x 
Adriana?  varieties,  O.  cordatum,  and  other  Odonto- 
glossums  ;  Cattleya  Skinneri  and  its  white  variety  C. 
Sfendeli  ;  two  strong  plants  of  Cypripedium  callosum 
Sanders,  each  with  three  flowers  ;  C.  Lawrenceanum 
Hyeanum,  large  plants  of  C.  x  Euryale,  C.  X  grande, 
C.  >.  superciliare,  and  other  hybrids  ;  a  fine  example  of 
Cymbidium  Devonianum,  Masdevallia  tridactylites, 
M.  Wageneriana,  M.  bella,  and  other  Masdevallias ;. 
Trichopilia  crispa  marginata,  Nanodes  Medusse,  Den- 
drobium  x  illustre,  Cochlioda  Noezliana,  and  sorae- 
Laplias  and  Laelio-Cattleyas. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr.,  Mr. 
Thurgood),  was  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  for 
a  fine  group  rich  in  Odontoglossums,  the  stateliest 
among  which  was  a  noble  plant  of  Odontoglossum  x 
Wilckeanum  Pittiae,  with  a  fine  spike  of  very  larger 
yellow  and  red-brown  flowers,  and  which  had  pre- 
viously been  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate.  On  the 
present  occasion  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  was  voted  to- 
Mr.  Thurgood,  the  grower,  for  continued  excellence  of 
culture.  Other  remarkably  good  Odontoglossums  were- 
O.  crispum  Princess  Victoria,  O.  c.  guttatum,  O.  c. 
Maud  Rochford,  O.  c.  "  Fairy  Footprints,"  and  O.  c. 
Rosslyn  variety,  all  finely  spotted  ;  O.  Pescatorei- 
Pitfs  variety,  one  of  the  best  purple  blotched  varie- 
ties ;  O.  X  mulus,  O.  luteo-purpureum  Vuylsteke- 
anum,  O.  x  loochristyeuse  harvengtensc,  and  other- 
hybrid  Odontoglossums;  Cattleya  x  Roehrsiana,  an(K 
the  new  and  fine  C.  x  Pitti*  (see  Awards)  . 
Dendrobium  Victoria  Regina,  with  fine  blue-tipped 
flowers ;  Lycaste  x  Ballire  superba,  Maxillaria  San- 
deriana, three  good  Anguloi  Clowesii,  Cattleya  inter- 
media Parthenia,  alba  and  Lowryana  ;  Brassia 
maculata,  Cypripedium  callosum  Sanders,  and  othei- 
Cypripediums ;  Lrelia  purpurata  varieties,  including, 
the  light-coloured  Littleana  and  Russelliana  ;  various 
hybrid  Cattleyas,  Lselio-Cattleyas,  and  the  singulai- 
green-flowered  Epidendrum  latilabre,  an  ally  of  E.. 
umbellatum. 

H.  S.  GOODSON,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr..  Jlr. 
G.  E.  Day),  secured  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  pretty 
and  varied  grouj),  comprising  good  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  O.  x  Adrianae,  O.  IlunneweUianum,  anA 
other  Odontoglossums  ;  Jililtonia  vexillaria  Goodsoniae^ 
a  very  handsome  bright  purplish-rose  flower  (thfr 
specimen  bore  four  spikes^  ;  Lselio  Cattleya  x  Good- 
soni  (L.-C.  X  Phtebe  x  C.  Mendeli),  with  bright 
orange-coloured  flowers  and  violet-purple'front  to  the- 
lip ;  some  very  good  Cattleya  Mendeli,  and  a  finely- 
coloured  C.  Schnider.'e  of  the  C.  S.  Pittiana  class ; 
C.  Lawrenceana,  L:elioCattleya  x  Ascania,  a  remark- 
able form  of  Oncidium  crispum,  Coilogyne  speciosa^ 
and  many  Cypripediums. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park  (gr;,. 
Jlr.  Arthur  Dye),  sent  a  fine  specin»en  of  La^lia  pur- 
purata Tring  Park  variety,  a  dark-coloured  form  of  the 
L.  p.  Brysiana  class. 

The  RtghtHon.  Lord  AUCKLAND  (gr.,  Mr.  Matthews), 
sent  fine  cut  spikes  of  Lissochilus  Krebsii,  Oncidiuni 
sphacelatum,  and  Broughtonia  sanguinea. 

Francis  AVellesley,  Esq.,  AVestfield,  Woking  (gr. 
Mr.  Hopkins),  showed  Lslia  purpurata  *'Mrs.  R.  A.  H. 
Mitchell,"  a  pretty  white  form  with  violet- purple- 
coloured  disc  to  the  lip  ;  Cattleya  Skinneri  "  Minnie,' 
silver-white  with  a  purple  base  to  the  lip  ;  Cypripedium 
Lawrenceanum  "Majestas,"  with  a  very  fine  dorsai 
sejtal  ;  and  La^lio-Cattleya  x  Lucia  Westfield  variety.. 

Messrs.  John  Cowan  &  Co.,  Gateacre,  Liverpool^ 
showed  a  lavender-tinted  Cattleya  Mossije,  and  Odon- 
toglossum crispum  "Edith  Bolton,"  a  very  smgular. 
form  with  the  thick  texture  and  broad  petals  of  ths- 
O.  c.  "  Marjorie "  class,  flowers  white,  the  broa-li 
petals  having  a  few  reddish  spots  inside  the  margin> 
which  is  flecked  with  cinnamon-brown  colour. 

C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  AVarnham  Court  (gr.  Mr.  D«ncan)i 
showed  Brassia  Gireoudiana. 

John  S.  Moss,  Esq.,  Wintershill  House,  Bishops 
AValtham,  sent  an  inflorescence  of  a  flue  purple 
blotched  Odontoglossum  crispum. 

Messr,s.  Huch  Low  k  Co.,  Enfield,  staged  a  grouj* 
in  which  were  the  handsomely  spotted  Odontoglossum 
crispum  *' Jeanette,"  and  O.  x  Andersonianum  Low's 
variety,  Cattleya  intermedia  alba,  varieties  of  C 
MoRsi;t,  and  good  Dendrobium  Bensona;. 
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Awards. 

First-Class  Certificates. 

Ci/pripediuvi  x  Doni  Carlos  '^ Rex'"  {Godefroyas 
leucochiluin  x  Lawrcnceanum),  from  Norman  C.  Cook- 
son,  Esq.,  Oakwootl.  "Wylam  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman). 
— A  fine  improvement  on  the  original  variety  for  which 
Mr.  COOKSON  previously  had  a  Certificate.  Flower  large 
and  round  in  all  its  parts ;  upper  sepal  white  with 
purple  dotted  lines ;  the  broad  petals  white,  evenly 
spotted  with  purple.  Lip  cream-white  with  purple 
spotting  at  the  opening  of  the  pouch. 

Cattkya  x  Pittm  {Harrisoniana  x  Schilleriana).— 
A  charming  variety  with  several  flowers  on  each  spike, 
the  individual  flowers  approaching  those  of  C.  Schil- 
leriana  in  form,  hut  of  an  uniform  warm  purplish-rose 
colour,  with  a  few  crimson  snots  on  the  sepals.  Front 
lobe  of  the  lip  blush-white  with  close  striation  of  dark 
rose  colour. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Dendrohium  x  Venus  CooksoTCsvarJet}/ {FaAconerix 
nobile). — A  very  fine  flower  partaking  more  of  D.  Fal- 
ooneri  than  the  other  fine  Oak  wood  hybrid,  D.  x 
Venus  grandiflorum,  a  large  and  heavily  -  flowered 
specimen  of  which  was  shown  for  comparison.  Flowers 
white  with  rich  rose-crimson  outer  halves  to  the 
segments.     Disc  of  lip  of  maroon  and  orange  colours. 

Odontoglossiim  x  Lucasianum  heatoncnsc  (Hallii  x 
cristatellum),  from  Baron  SciiRonKR  (gr.  Mr.  Ballan- 
tyne). — Sepals  and  petals  purplish-chocolate,  except 
the  pale-yellow  tips  and  margin.  Lip  cream-white 
jotted  with  brown  around  the  crest. 

Zyfjopetalum  x  Cratvshia/amim  {xanthinum  x 
stapelioides),  from  De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr. 
Stables). — The  largest  and  handsomest  of  the  Tro- 
men?ea  section  of  Zygopetalum.  The  pretty  dwarf 
plant  bore  two  flowers,  each  2.^  inches  across  ;  golden- 
yellow  with  a  greenish  tint  showing  through  from  the 
back.  Sepals  bearing  a  few,  and  the  petals  and  lip 
numerous  effectively-arranged  purplish-red  markings. 
The  record  says,  "  Cross  made  July  20,  1901  ;  [resultant 
seeds]  sown  February  9, 1902  ;  [[plant]  bloomed  May  15, 
1905. 

Botanical  Certificate. 

PoUjstachya  Haroldiana,  from  Norman  C.  Cookson, 
Esq.,  whose  son  Harold  sent  the  plant  from  the 
region  of  Lake  Tanganyika. — A  pretty  tufted  plant 
with  short  compressed  pseudo-bulbs  and  bright-green 
leaves.  The  short  inflorescences  bore  five  flowers,  each 
nearly  1  inch  across,  and  white  with  a  greenish  tint  on 
the  sepals. 

Cultural  Commendation. 

To  Mr.  May,  gr.  to  J.  B.  Joel,  Esq.,  Northaw 
House,  Potters  Bar,  for  an  enormous  plant  of  Cijpripc- 
dium  Roihschildianum,  in  fine  health,  and  bearing 
three  tall  spikes,  each  with  five  flowers  open  and  one 
bud,     A  noble  specimen. 

Ifarcissus  and  Tulip  Committee. 

'  Present:  H.  B.  May  (Cliairman)  ',  and  IVlessrs. 
Robert  Sydenham,  John  R.  de  C.  Boscawen,  R.  AV. 
Wallace,  J.  T.  Bennett  -  Toe,  James  AValker,  AV. 
Poupart,  E.  A.  Bowles,  G.  Reuthe,  AA^alter  T.  AVare, 
J.  D.  Pearson,  and  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  Secretary. 

Messrs.  AVallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  had  a  fine 
collection,  among  them  highlj'-developed  blooms  of 
Margaret,  Gala  Beauty,  Gesneriana  rosea,  G.  lutea, 
Madame  Krelagc,  Clara  Butt,  Mrs.  Farncombe 
Saunders,  and  several  of  the  May-flowering  species 
and  varieties  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Barr  k  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
staged  a  large  and  varied  collection,  which  included 
Clara  Butt,  The  Moor,  Snowdon  (white  tinted  pink), 
Baron  de  la  Tonnag,  Yellow  Goblet  (deep  yellow). 
Early  Dawn,  Caledonia,  Emanuel  Sweet,  &c.  ;  also 
quite  a  collection  of  rectified  English  Tidips  and  others 
(Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Belfast  and  Dublin, 
staged  a  fine  and  striking  collection,  among  them 
Yellow  (Jueen,  Duchesse  de  Modena,  Nauticus,  Royal 
Blue  (of  a  novel  colour),  Gesneriana;  lutea,  Jauned'tEuf, 
The  Dove,  Suzon,  La  Tulipe  Noire  (very  dark),  Grand 
IVIaster,  Bronze  King,  Mrs.  Moon.  The  Fawn,  &c. 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  R,  H.  BvVTH,  Ltd.,  AA'isbech,  'staged  a  repre- 
sentative collection  ;  some  of  the  liest  were  Cordelia 
(purple-rose),  Edmee,  Landclla,  Margaret,  Is-abella, 
Mrs.  F.  Saunders,  Bouton  d'Or  (very  fine  fiowt-r),  The 
Sultan,  &c.  (Silver-gilt  Banksiun  Medal) 

Messrs.  HocG  &  Robkrtson,  Mary  Street,  Dublin, 
staged  a  fine  collection  of  superbly-developed  flowers, 
which  included   Vitellina,    Bouton   d'Or,    Millet  (rich 


dark  crimson),  Theodore  Jorisen,  Ges.  lutea,  The 
Fawn,  Yellow  Perfection,  Mrs.  F.  Saunders,  Macros- 
pila.  Glow,  Faerie  Queen,  Mrs.  Moon,  Sultan,  Exquisite, 
Louis  Memmerel  (a  fine  rose  self).  Bride  of  Haarlem, 
Margaret.  Madame  Krelage,  Firefly,  &c,  (Silvei-gilt 
Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  New  Plant  Nursery,  Keston,  had 
some  finely-developed  flowers,  such  as  Isabella  AVhistler, 
Buffon,  Emilee,  Harry  Veitcb,  Rose  Queen,  &c.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  A.  AViLSON,  Si>ilsby,  also  had  a  collection  of  the 
leading  Darwin  and  May-flowered  varieties  in  well- 
developed  blooms  (Silver  BankHian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son,  Chelsea,  had  Margaret  (very 
fine),  Mrs.  Krelage,  Salmon  King,  Caledonia,  Claude 
Gillot,  Early  Bird,  Anna  Paulowna,  with  "Parrot"  and 
other  varieties. 

Messrs.  AV.  Bull  k  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  had 
a  small  collection,  the  blooms  being  rather  undersized 
on  the  whole,  but  containing  some  good  varieties. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

The  following  new  varieties  received  Awards  : — 

Whistler,  Darwin.  —  Bronzy-crimson-flaraed  and 
feathered  with  scarlet ;  dark  base,  A  fine  bold  flower. 
From  Mr.  G.  Reuthe. 

Innocence. — A  May- flowering  variety,  with  long, 
pointed  petals  ;  white  with  yellow  base.  A  fine ' 
addition. 

Qufiintncss,  having  a  rosy-lilac  flaine  on  each  petal, 
with  broad  golden  margin  and  golden  base.  A  very 
fine  late-flowering  variety  of  ii;uod  form. 

The  two  foregoing  varieties  were  from  Mr.  AV.  T. 
AVare,  Inglescombe  Nurseiies,  Bath. 

Prmt  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson  (Cliairman);  and 
Messrs.  H.  Somers  Rivers,  O.  Thomas,  C.  Foster,  J. 
Jaques,  G.  Reynolds,  F.  Lane,  Geo.  Keif,  J.  Lyne,  H. 
Parr,  John  Basham,  Horace  J.  AA^iight,  Edwin  Beckett, 
A.  Dean,  S.  Mortimer,  Geo.  AVoodward. 

The  principal  exhibit  brought  before  this  Committee 
was  a  splendid  collection  of  early-forced  fruit,  shown 
by  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson,  gr.  to  Leopold  be  Rothschild, 
Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton.  Three  trees  of 
"Cardinal  "  Nectarines  and  one  of  Early  Rivers'  Plum, 
all  well  furnished  with  fruits,  were  staged  as  the  back- 
ground, and  in  front  were  arranged  boxes  and  baskets 
of  Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums,  and  Strawberries.  Cher- 
ries were  more  n\imerous,  and  included  the  varieties 
Belle  de  St.  Tronc,  Bigarreau  de  Scbreken,  Governor 
AVood,  May  Duke,  Early  Rivers  (a  box  of  perfect 
fruits),  Empress  Eugenie,  Frogniore  Early  Bigarreau, 
CJuigne  d'Annonay,  and  Elton  Cherry.  A  box  of 
Royal  Sovereign  Strawberries  looked  tempting  (Silver 
Knightian  Medal). 

A  dozen  punnet  l)askets  of  Royal  Sovereign  Straw- 
berries were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Page,  gr.  to  J.  B.  For- 
tescue,  Esq.,  Dropmore,  Bucks.  The  fruits  were 
splendidly  finished,  and  received  a  Cultural  Com- 
mendation. 

A  box  of  Strawberries  was  also  staged  by  the  Earl  of 
Portsmouth,  AVhitchurch,  Hants  (gr.,  Mr.  R.  Percy). 

Mr.  Jas.  Fitt,  the  Fythe  Ganlens,  AVelwyn,  Hants, 
showed  a  dish  of  Vilmorin's  Early  Dwarf  French 
Butter  Bean.     The  pods  are  butter-yellow  in  colour. 

Award. 

Award  of  Merit. 
Cucumhcr  Delicaci/. — The  fruits  are  very  dark  in 
colour,  about  14  inches  in  length,  with  a  good  base, 
and  one  that  is  not  greatly  attenuated,  thus  rendering 
almost  the  whole  of  the  berry  edible.  It  was  raised 
from  Matchless  x  Aristocrat.  Shown  by  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey, 


NATIONAL  TULIP. 

May  23. — The  Committee  of  the  above  Society  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  extent  of  their  twelfth  annual 
Southern  Exhibition  on  above  date,  and,  considering  the 
retarding  character  of  the  seasmi,  on  the  general  good 
quality  of  the  exhiljita.  Miss  ^\'1LLM0TT  was  succea&ful 
in  several  classes,  the  warm  southern  position  of  her 
garden  being  in  her  favour  ;  lier  stand  of  six  dissimilar 
breeders  was  reall}  superb.  Lancashire  sent  its  usual 
contingent  of  exhibitors,  also  Cambridge.  There  was 
excellent  competition  in  all  the  leading  clas.sc8,  and 
visitors  appeared  to  be  greatly  interested  in  tin- 
brilliant  markings  of  the  rectified  flowers,  and  the 
richness  of   many   of  the  self   breeders.     Manchester 


representatives  pronounced  it  the  very  best  Tulip 
Exhibition  which  had  been  held  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  the  Southern  Show  has  now  leaped  into  the 
first  position.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  stveral 
counties  sent  competitors  ;  fiowers  came  from  AVales, 
Cheshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Essex,  and  elsewhere,  which 
goes  to  show  that  there  has  been  a  great  growth  of 
interest  in  the  old-fashioned  fiorists'  Tulip. 

Rectified  Tulips. — In  the  competitive  classes  there 
were  some  stubborn  fights  for  1st  positions.  AVith 
twelve  dissimilar,  two  flamed  and  two  feathered  in 
each  class,  Mr.  J.  AV.  Bentley,  Stakehill,  Manchester, 
was  placed  1st,  having  good,  even,  bright,  well-marked 
blooms  of  flamed  Lord  Stanley  and  Samuel  Barlow, 
and  feathered  Garibaldi  and  Masterpiece,  flamed  by- 
bhL'mens  Talisman  and  Chancellor,  feathered  byblu;- 
mens  Hannah  and  Elizabeth  Pegg,  flamed  roses  Annie 
McGregor  and  Lady  C.  Gordon,  feathered  roses  Sarah 
Headley  and  Modesty.  Mr.  C.  AV^  Needham,  Kelms- 
cott,  Hale,  Cheshire,  came  2nd  with  flamed  bizarres  , 
Samuel  Barlow  and  Sir  J.  Paxton,  feathered  bizarres 
Masterpiece  and  AV.  AVilson,  flamed  bybhemens  Geo. 
Ed.  Schofield  and  Adonis,  feathered  bybhiemenB  Bertha, 
and  Trip  to  Stockport,  flamed  roses  Mabel  and  Annie 
McGregor,  feathered  roses  Modesty  and  Mrs.  Lea. 
Miss  AVillmott,  Great  AVarley,  was  3rd  with  some 
well-marked  flowers.     Other  prizes  were  awarded. 

In  the  class  for  six  blooms,  one  feathered  and  one 
flamed  in  each  class,  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall.  Harpenden, 
Herts,  was  1st  among  six  competitors,  having  flamed 
bizarre  -Samuel  Barlow,"  feathered  bizarre  Everard, 
flamed  l>ybkemen  Geo.  Edward,  and  feathered  Elizabeth 
Pegg,  flamed  rose  Annie  Mc(Jregor,  feathered  rose 
Mabel.  2nd,  Mr.  J.  AV.  Bentley,  with  bizarre  flamed 
Lord  Stanley,  feathered  bizarre  Sulphur,  flamed 
bybbi'men  Talisman,  feathered  bybht-men  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  rose  flamed  Mabel,  and  feathered  rose 
Modesty.     3rd,  Miss  AVillmott. 

AVith  three  feathered  Tulips  Miss  AVillmott  was 
placed  1st,  having  bizarre  Lord  Lilford,  bybluemen 
Bessie,  and  rose  Modesty.  Mr.  J.  AV.  Bentley  was- 
2nd  with  bizarre  AVilliam  Annabel,  byblcemen  Queen 
of  May,  and  rose  Modesty,  There  were  seven  entries 
in  this  c!ass  and  seven  in  that  for  three  flamed,  the 
awards  going  as  follows:  Ut,  Mr.  AV.  Peters,, 
Hartington  Grove,  Cambridge,  who  had  bizarre  S. 
Barlow,  rose  Mabel,  bybltemen  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 
Mr.  J.  AV.  Bentley  came  2nd  with  bizarre  Samuel 
Barlow,  rose  Mabel,  and  bybhemen  May  Queen, 
Mi.'-H  AVillmott  was  placed  3rd, 

Breeder  Tulips. — Some  highly-finished  blooms  were^ 
shown  in  these  classes,  and  Miss  AVillmott  proved 
very  successful  in  several  classes.  There  wdre  eight 
stands  of  six  dissimilar  blooms.  Miss  AVillmott  taking, 
the  1st  prize  with  bizarres  Goldfinder  and  Hepworth  s 
IHl),  roses  Anne  McGregor  and  Industry,  b>blo:mens- 
Janetto  and  Martin's  117— a  meritorious  half-dozen 
fiowers.  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall  was  2nd,  also  with  some 
very  good  blooms  of  bizarres  Alfred  Lloyd  and  Sir  J. 
Paxton,  roses  Loveliness  and  Rose  Hill,  bybbemens- 
Ashmorle's  112  and  Adonis.  3rd,  Mr.  C.  AV,  Needham, 
AVith  three  dissimilar  breeders,  one  of  each  class.  Miss. 
AVillmott  was  also  1st  with  bizarre  Hepworth's  15/64,. 
rose  Mrs.  Barlow,  and  bybUemen  Bridesmaid.  2nd, 
Mr.  A.  Chater,  Cambridge,  with  bizarres  Sir  J. 
Paxton,  Mrs.  Barlow,  and  Bridesmaid, 

Siuiflc  Blooms  of  Rectified  .F/owcrs.— Flamed  bizarre 
Samuel  Barlow  was  placed  1st  and  2nd,  both  from 
Mr.  Bentley;  Sir  J.  Paxton  was  3rd.  Feathered 
bizarre:  Miss  AViLLMOTT  was  1st  with  Lord  Stanley  ^ 
the  2nd  and  3rd  flowers  were  not  named.  Feathered 
rose;  Miss  AVillmott  was  1st  with  Modesty,  and  3rd 
with  Miss  Nightingale  ;  Mr.  Bentley  taking  2nd  witb 
Sarah  Headley.  Flamed  rose  :  Miss  AVillmott  was  lat 
artd  2nd  with  Annie  McGregor;  and  Mr.  Bentlky  3rd 
with  Aglaia.  The  best  feathered  bybltemen  was 
Elizabeth  Pegg,  but  the  name  of  the  exhibitor  was  not 
apparent ;  Miss  AVillmott  came  2nd  with  BIrs.  Jack- 
son, and  3rd  with  Guido.  The  best  flamed  bybb.mene 
were  Talisman  from  Mr.  Bentley,  and  he  was  3rd  with 
Chancellor  ;  Uv.  Hall  was  2nd  ^-ith  George  Edward. 

Breeder  Tw^i'^s.— Bizarres  :  Ist,  Alfred  Lloyd,  shown 
by  Miss  AVillmott;  the  variety  AVm.  Lea  was  2nd, 
but  the  exhibitor's  name  was  not  found  ;  Mr.  Ciiater 
was  3rd  with  James  Smith.  Bybbi-mens  :  Talismar, 
from  Miss  AViLLMO'iT,  who  w.\s  also  2nd  with  Leach's 
No.  1,  anil  3rd  witli  Jeannotte.  Roses:  1st,  Mr.  A, 
Chater  with  Mrs.  Barlow  ;  2nd,  Miss  AViLLMorr  with 
Annie  McGregor,  and  3rd  with  Lady  Grosvouor. 

The  Samuel  Barlow  Memorial  Pr/;cs.— These  com- 
memorate the  services  rendered  to  the  advanct  nicnt  of 
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the  Tulip  by  the  late  Mr.  ,  Samuel  Barlow,  and  five, 
prizes  are  offered  in  a  special  class  for  two  rectified 
Tulips,  one  feathered  and  one  flamed,  of  any  class,  _ 
Mr.  J.  F.  Kew,   Southend,   was  placed  1st. 

The  following  classes  were. open  to  growers  of  limited 
collections  of  English  Tulips:— Six  dissimilar  rectified, 
blooms,  Mr,  J.  F.  Kew  was  1st  with  bizarres  Sir  J. 
Paston  and  Sulphur  ;  byljhemens  King  of  the  Universe 
and  Adonis ;  rose  Mabel  and  one  unnamed  ;  2nd, 
Mr.  R.  W.  Hall,  Cambridge.  With  three  feathered' 
blooms  Mr.  Hall  was  1st  with  bizarre  Sir  J.  Paxtbu, 
bybloernen  King  of  the  Universe  and  rose  Lloyds  200  ;' 
Mr.  J.'  F.  KeW  came  2nd  with  bizarre  Richard  Headley, 
byblcemen  Elizabeth  Pegg,  and  rose  Modesty.  AVith' 
three  iBamed,  Jlr.  J.  F.  Kew  came  1st  with  Sir  J. 
Paston,  Chancellor  and  Mabel;  Mr.  Hall  being  2n'd 
with  Samuel  Barlow,  Elizabeth  Pegg  and  Heroine' '' 
In  the  class  for  three  dissimilar  breeders  Mr.  Kew  was ' 
the  only  exhibitor,  having  John  Wills,  Elizabeth  Pegg^ 
iind  Kate  Connor. 

Preinier  Blooms. — The  premier  feathered  flower  wasi 
bizarre  William  Annabel,  a  finely-marked  flower,  ■eshi-: 
bited  by  Miss  WiLLMOTT.  The  premier  flamed  blOom-. 
was  bizarre  Samuel  Barlow,  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentlp:y.: 
'The  ^premier  breeder  was  bybloimen  Bridesmaid,  fromu 
3Ir.  A.  Chateb. 


INTERNATIONAL 

HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION 

AT    PARIS, 


The  Lecture. 

A'lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  E.  Moeell  Holmes 
-on  Medicinal  Plants  Old  and  New.  The  Lecturer  pointed 
out  that  although  horticulture  must  have  begun  at  a 
very  early  period  of  civilisation,  the  plants  required  for 
medicinal  use  were  chiefly  collected  from  the  fields  and 
woods    and    were    not     specially     cultivated.       Even 
in   the  time   of  the   Greeks    and    Romans,    although 
horticulture     had     made     great     strides     and     pip- 
less     Apples     and     Grapes     were     known,      Violets 
and  Roses  were  found  in  winter,  yet  there  is  no  record 
of  distinct  physic  gardens.     It  was  only  in  the  records 
-of  monasteries,  abbeys,  and  nunneries  in  the  Middle 
Ages  that  we  found  any  mention  of  a  physic  garden  or 
portion  set  apart  for  the  cultivation  of  medicinal  herbs, 
usually  near  the  surgeon's  residence,  and  distinct  from 
-another  portion  of  the  garden  retained   for  culinary 
herbs.     One  of   the  first  lists  of  plants  cultivated  in 
these  physic  gardens  was  given  in  the  Capituhri/  of 
Charlemagne.      Subsequently    wealthy    citizens     had 
physic   gardens,  and  during  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors 
there   were   physic   gardens   under  the  charge  of   the 
4ipothecary    who    attended    Royalty.     Private   physic 
gardens  were  followed  by  munici[m.I   physic  gardens, 
■and  these  developed  into  the  modern  botanical  gardens 
to  which   modern   horticulture   owes  so   much.       De* 
scriptive  catalogues  of  the  plants  grown  in  these  gardens, 
and  containing  an  account  of  their  medicinal  properties 
were    published    by    their    owners    and    formed    the 
"herbals"  on  which  domestic  medical  treatment  was 
based  until  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  when  a 
large  number  of  medical  plants  described  in  them  were 
omitted    from   the    pharmacopaias,    and    the   herbals 
were  succeeded  by  more  advanced  works  on  the  medi-' 
cinal  jdants  otiicial  and  the  pharmacopit-ias.      During 
the  later  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  gi'owtlt  of 
the  population  led  to  an  increased  demand  for  medicinal 
plants  and  their  preparations,  and  the  cultivation  of 
theae  was  carried  on  on  an  agricultural  rather  than  on  a 
horticultural  scale.     The  increasing  use  of  quinine  led, 
to  cultivation  of  Cinchona  bark    on    a  large  scale  in 
India  and  Ceylon,  followed  by  that  of  Coca  in  various 
colonies.     The  Lecturer  also  alluded  to  the  cultivation 
of  Indian  Hemp  for  medicinal   purposes,   and  to  the 
ancient  and  more  extensive  cultivation  of  the  opium 
Poppy  in  various  countries.    The  lecture  was  illustrated, 
by  numerous   photographs,  showing   ancient  gardens, 
also  the  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants  in  farms  in  this 
country,  and  of  Cinchona  and  Opium  in  India. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED.  -  Southern  Hhodcsia  : 
Information  for  Sett  kr?.  Soutliern  Rhodesia  is  hcresaid 
toofferprospectsrorsuecossful  farmingoperations,  and 
to  be  specially  favourable  for  raising  Maize.  Wlicat,  Root 
crops,  Tobacco  and  Cotton.  This  publication  is  attrac- 
tively illustrated,  and  contains  maps  and  illustrations 
useful  to  iutCDdiug  seilUrB.—Traumctums  oj  the  Roiul 
Scottish  Arboricultural  Society :  Vol.  xviii..  Jubilee 
Volume.  Among  the  contents  ;u-o  the  President's 
Address,  Forestry  in  Britain  the  Last  Fifiy  Yeai-y, 
Reports  on  Excursions,  PlantiO),'  Waste  Land  for 
Profd,  G.  U.  Ma,cDonald;  Colorado  Varicly  of  the 
Douglas  Fir,  the  Douglas  Fir  Plantation  at  Taymount,  &c. 


May  20  TO  .20. — An  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition  was  opened  by  President  Loubet,  who  was 
accompanied  by  Madame  Loubet,  on  Jlay  20,  in  the 
building  known. as  Cours-la-Reine,  Paiis.  Two  separate 
buildings,  erected  in  1900,  were  utilised  for  this  purpose, 
and  a  temporary  structure  of  large  size  was  erected 
betweeu  them  to  connect  the  two.  The  buildings  thus 
joined  covered  an  immense  area,  and  at  the  same 
time  their  appearance  was  perfectly  harmonious. 

The  deputation  from  the  'Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  mentioned  onp.  328,'awarded  a  large  numbeV 
of  medals  for  exceptional  exhibits,  and  these  included 
two  Gold  Medals  to  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs. 
Vilmorin,  Audrieux  et  Cie.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  & 
Sons  were  the  only  English  nurserymen  represented  by 
an  exliibit,  but  visitors  frotn  England  were  numerous, 
and  it  has' to  be  remembered  that  the  near  approach  of 
the  Temple  Show  may  have  deterred  some  of  them 
from  making  exhibits.  The  show  was  remarkable  for 
the  displays  of  Rhododendrons,  Pelargoniums,  Annuals 
in  flower,  and  flowering  plants  generally  ;  also  for 
devices  of  florists'  flowers  and  collections  of  vegetables. 

The  disposition  of  the  exhibits  and  the  constituents 
in  every  exhibit  were  beyond  praise,  and  the  display 
afforded  etfects  much  superior  to  those  of  any 
exhibition  we  have  attended  in  Britain.  In  connection 
with  the  event,  which  lasted  over  nine  days,  there 
were  several  social  gatherings  and  receptions,  in 
addition  to  a  congress  for  the  discus.'sion  of  matters 
relating  to  the  cultivation  of  plants,  &c.  Some  details 
of  the  show  are  given  below. 

NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

Herr  W,  Pfitzek,  Stuttgart,  Germany,  exhibited  a 
plant  of  a  species  of  Ficus,  brought  from  the  "Cote 
d'lvorio,"  having  lanceolate,  acuminate  leaves  1  foot  in 
length,  and  1  inch  across  in  widest  part;  also  a  new 
Aloe  from  Madagascar.  Verbena  hybrida  "Etoile  de 
Stuttgart  "  had  white  flowers  with  a  vivid  red  stripe  on 
each  iietal,  and  making  a  coloured  star  upon  each 
flower,  being  very  effective. 

A  jilant  of  Davidia  involucrata,  about  4  feet  high, 
was  shown  by  M.  G.  Bouchek,  nurseryman,  Avenue 
d'ltalie,  Paris. 

A  magnificent  plant  of  the  new  Anthurium  "II- 
lustroe,"  a  variety  exlubited  first  at  Ghent  seven  years 
ago,  was  included  in  a  group  of  Codi;eums,  Marantas, 
Nepenthes,  and  other  choice  foliage  plants  shown  by 
Messrs.  Chantrikk  Ehkres,  Mortefontaine,  Uise,  who 
had  an  excellent  collection  of  Sonerillas  and  Bertolo- 
nias.  Other  new  jilants  shown  by  Slessrs.  Chantrier 
were  aa  follows  ;—Codiseum  "Duchesse  de  Gramont" 
(Silver-gilt  Medal),  a  variety  with  broad  leaves,  the  older 
ones  being  coloured  green,  yellow,  and  red,  and  about 
twelve  of  the  younger  ones  wholly  of  a  light  red  colour. 
This  was  a  well-grown  plant  of  a  very  beautiful  variety. 
K:tmpferia  Roscoeana  (Silver-gilt  Medal)  was  a  plant 
with  broad,  ovate  leaves,  with  recurved  margins,  coloured 
with  shades  of  green  and  brown.  A  P])ecies  of  Maranta 
from  Brazil  (Silver-gilt  Medal),  having  perfectly  green 
leaves  about  H  font  long  and  nearly  as  wide  ;  also  Mnsa 
sapientum  rubra,  which  has  been  already  illustrated  in 
these  columns. 

ORCHIDS. 

The  most  imj^ortant  class  for  Orchids  was  one 
for  100  specimens  in  pots.  The  coveted  Prix 
d'Honneurwas  awarded  to  M.  A.  Marcoz,  nurseryman, 
Villeneuve  St.  (!oorges  (S.-et  O.).  and  the  same 
exhibit  was  awardcl  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  by  the 
deputation  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
(England).  Among  the  most  beautiful  plants  in  the 
exhibit  were  excellent  specimens  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  in  very  choice  varieties,  Phakenopsis  grandi- 
flora,  P.  Rimestadtiana,  Lwlia  purpurata,  L.  tenebrosa, 
Cypripedium  Rothschildianum.  manj-  (Jattleyas,  On- 
cidiums,  Miltonia'*,  &c.  An  Oncidium  shown  as  O. 
species  had  magnificent  flowers  of  great  substance  and 
rich  brown-and  yellow  colours.  It  is  of  tlie  type  of  O. 
crispum,  but  of  higher  merit.  2nd,  M.  G.  LK.SUEUH, 
G5  bis,  Quai  President  Carnot,  Saint  Cloud,  Seine-et- 
Oise. 

The  best  collection  of  Laelias,  Cattleyas,  and  La^lio- 
Cattleyas  came  from  M.  Chab.  Maron,  nurseryman, 
Eruno}'.  whose  largest  plant  was  a  well-flowered  speci- 
men of  L.-C.  Mozart  (Cattleya  lobata  x  C.  Law- 
renceana).  There  were  sixteen  open  flowers,  and  all  of 
them  were  richly  coloured,  the  colour  in  the  lip  being 
especially  good.  The  curious  Cinhopetalum  Mastersi- 
anum  was  shown  in  beautiful  condition,  with  eight  of 
its  remarkable  brownish,  old  -  gold  coloured  flowers 
arranged  in  a  semicircle  at  the  end  of  the  peduncle. 


Lselia-Cattleya  x  Hyeana  and  L.-C.  callistoglossa  were 
very  good. 

A  class  for  Vandas,  Phalsenopsis,  and  Aeride?  was 
won  by  ]M.  Alexani^re  Regnier,  nurseryman,  44, 
Avenue  Marigny,  Fontenoj'-sous-Eois  (Seine).  The. 
Phahenopsis  were  best  represented  in  this  group,  and. 
were  of  one  species  only,  P.  amabilis.  A  plant  of  P.  a. 
Dayana  var.  Regnieii  having  twenty -six  extremely, 
fine  flowers  on  one  spike  was  given  a  special  award  of  a' 
Silver-gilt  Medal.  Vanda  co?rulescens  and  several 
species  of  Aerides  were  also  shown.  A  specimen  of- 
A.  Sanderiana  superba,  almost  like  a  bush,  with  growths 
nearly  4  feet  high,  bearing  profuse  and  vigorous- 
looking  foliage,  was  given  the  special  award  of  a  Silver- 
gilt  Medal,  althoiigh  not  in  flower.  There  are  few  such 
specimens  in  which  the  leaves  have  been  retained  to 
the  base  as  they  have  been  in  this  instance.  A  hybrid 
Cattleya  obtained  from  a  cross  between  Lrelia  pur- 
purata and  Cattleya  Mendeli,  and  bearing  the  name  of 
C.  Regnieri,  was  also  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Medal,  as 
shown  by  M.  Reonieu.  It  is  sjiecially  remarkable  for 
its  extremely  large,  broad- spreading,  richly-marked 
labellum. 

In  a  class  for  a  collection  of  twenty-five  Orchids  in 
flower,  I\L  Masne,  15,  Boulevard  de  Boulogne,  Bou- 
logne-sur-Seine,  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  an 
excellent  exhibit. 

M.  D0c;ouRD  had  an  interesting  exhibit  of  Orchids 
indigenous   to  the   Forest  of    Fontainebleau  and    its., 
surroundings ;  species  of  Listera,   Ophrys,  and  Orchis 
were  represented  (Silver  Medal). 

M.  Robert  Lkbaudy,  amateur,  24,  Rue  de  Mesmes, 
Bougival,  Seine-et-Oise,  included  some  very  pretty 
specimens  in  a  collection  of  fifty  Orchid  plants,  for 
which  he  obtained  the  1st  prize,  Miltonia  vexillaria  and* 
Ljelio  -  Cattleya  x  cinnabarina  being  noteworthy. 
Messrs.  Duval  et  Fils,  Versailles,  who  were  placed 
2nd,  had  a  very  pretty  specimen  of  Cattleya  Skmneri, 
&c. 

STOVE   FOLIAGE   PLANTS. 

Messrs.  Duval  et  Fils,  S,  Rue  de  I'Ermitage, 
Versailles,  were  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  an  excel- 
lent collection  of  twenty  distinct  varieties  of  Anthu- 
rium Scherzerianum.  We  noticed  Etandard  (deep 
red),  General  Marcitte  (mottled),  and  La  Belle  France 
(mottled),  as  being  among  the  best.  Messrs,  DuvAL 
had  other  exhibits  of  Anthurium.  and  groups  of  well- 
grown  Caladiums,  for  which  Gold  Medals  were  awarded 
them. 

A  very  fine  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
including  a  few  Orchids,  such  as  Vanda  teres,  Miltonia 
speCtabilis,  &c.,  was  shown  from  the  Luxemboui^ 
gardens. 

A  magnificent  specimen  of  Phrenix  canariensis,  from 
M.  J.  ViLLEBENOiT,  La  Victorine  Nursery,  Nice,  was 
awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 

Some  seedling  varieties  of  Anthurium  in  flower  came 
from  the  authorities  of  the  Royal  School  of  Horticulture 
of  Florence  (Italy).  Some  of  the  spathes  were  of  the 
Andreanum  type,  but  otliers  were  of  very  much  larger 
size,  and  almost  green  in  colour.  A  variety  named 
Madame  Valas&i,  with  a  broad,  inire  white  spathe, 
was  remarkable,  and  several  others  of  deep  red  coloxir 
possessed  considerable  horticultural  value.  The 
exhibit  was  awarded  a  large  Gold  Medal,  and  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  (England)  a  Silver  Flora 
Medal. 

Anthurium  Scherzerianum  variety,  shown  by  Messrs. 
HE  BosscHURE  &  Co.,  Eecheren,  Antwerp  (Belgium), 
was  a  magnificent  specimen  in  a  tub,  which  bore  a  veiy 
large  number  of  good  spathes,  resembling  those  of  the 
variety  "  Wardii  "  (large  Silver-gilt  Medal).  The  same 
exhibitors  had  a  collection  of  Anthuriums  for  which  a 
large  Silver-gilt  Medal  was  awarded. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  from  Messrs.  L.  V. 
Charon  Fils,  nurserymen,  Paris,  were  capital,  and 
included  Palms  of  sizes  and  appearance  such  as  we 
never  see  at  exhibitions  except  when  visiting  Ghent  or 
other  places  on  the  Continent.  Anthuriums  from  the 
same  amateur  were  excellent,  and  a  variety  of  the  A. 
Andreanum  type  named  Robert  Lebaudy,  was  as  good 
as  can  often  be  seen  (Gold  Medal).  Each  of  the  fourteen 
plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  were  3^  feet 
across,  and  in  as  perfect  condition  and  flower  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  see  this  popular  plant  in  December. 
It  would  appear  that  the  Parisians  flower  the  variety 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  best  Caladiums  were  shown  by  M.  Robert 
Lebaudy,  amateur,  Bougival  (S.-et-O.)  (gr.,  M.  J. 
Page).  The  specimens  in  this  exhibit  were  in  large- 
sized  pots,  and  being  well-developed,  highly-coloured, 
choice  plants,  were  more  nearly  eqxial  to  the  quality 
of  the  best  plants  exhibited  at  our  own  shows.  The 
Prix  d'Honneur  was  awarded  them.  The  same  amateur 
was  awarded  the  Prix  d'Honneur  for  Codireums 
(Crotons),  which,  though  good,  would  not  surprise 
Englishmen. 

Messrs.  Rivotbe,  Vkrf.  et  Fils,  nurserymen,  Lyons, 
exhibited  a  considerable  number  of  Caladiums  as  small 
plants,  but  representative  of  the  choicest  varieties 
(Silvev-gilt  Medal). 

Messrs.  Anatole  CoRnoNNiER  et  Fils,  Bailleul, 
obtained  a  Gold  Medal  for  Codiseums  (Crotons),  the  spe- 
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,  cimens  being  from  3  to  4  feet  high,  and  of  gooL.1  culture 
and  development. 

The  Syndicat  Horticole  de  la  Ekgion  Parisi- 
ENNK  made  a  display  with  Palms,  Viburnums,  Lilacs, 
Hydrangeas,  Pelargonmms,  Bougainvilleas,  Roses,  &c. 
(Gold  Medal  and  Rojal  Horticultural  Society's  Silver 
Flora  Medal). 

GREENHOUSE   FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

The  zonal  Pelargoniums  from  M.  E.  Poirier,  nursery- 
man, Versailles,  in  which  the  colours  were  bedded  out 
in  triangles  and  panels  of  different  shapes,  formed 
one  of  the  brightest  features  of  the  show.  The 
plants  were  grouped  in  beds  which  surrounded  three 
sides  of  a  little  grass  lawn,  and  the  Pelargoniums  repre- 
sented an  arch  lying  on  the  ground.  The  varieties  were 
of  the  very  best  and  represented  the  brightest  colours, 
whilst  the  cultivation,  and  arrangement  of  the  plants 
could  hardly  have  been  better  carried  out.  The  exhibit 
was  awarded  a  Prix  d'Honneur,  and  from  the  Royal 
HorticulturalSociety  (England)  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal. 

JL  Ch.  Molin,  Lyons,  had  a  group  of  decorative 
Pelargoniums  in  pots,  and  F.  Foucard  Fii^, 
Orleans,  another  group  of  similar  plants  (a  Gold  Medal 
and  Silver-gilt  Medal  respectively). 

Messrs,  Piennes  et  Larigaldie,  Successeurs  Mar- 
chands  Grainiers,  14,.Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris,  were 
awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  an  extensive  group  of 
Cannaa  flowering  in  pots.  IMost  of  the  varieties  were 
similar  to  those  shown  so  well  in  England  by  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Co.,  but  Cure  (yellow),  Inedit  {rich 
apricot  colour),  and  Comte  de  Bouchard  (rose-colour), 
were  of  fine  merit  and  less  familiar  (Large  Gk)ld  Medal). 

Messrs.  Billiard  etBarrie,  Fontenoy,  also  obtained 
a  Gold  Medal  for  Cannas. 

Metrosideros  floribunda  was  grown  grandly  by 
M.  Derudder,  Nurseryman,  Versailles,  as  standard 
plants  4  feet  high,  and  covered  freely  with  flowers. 
There  were  some  two  dozen  plants,  and  the  brilliant 
red  colour  was  very  effective,  the  plants  being  equal  to 
any  we  have  seen  at  Ghent  or  other  continental  shows 
(Gold  Medal  and  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Silver- 
gilt  Medal). 

M.  Aug.  Nonin,  Nurseryman,  20,  Avenue  de  Paris, 
Chatillon-sous-Bagneux,  exhibited  Marguerite  "Coro- 
nation," a  very  large-flowered  Fuchsia  named  Robert 
Blatry,  also  Begonia  gigantea,  Impatiens  Holste,  with 
exceedingly  bright  orange-red  coloured  flowers  (very 
■  noteworthy),  Carnations,  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  and  was 
,  awarded  several  honours. 

The  only  important  exhibit  of  Cactaceous  plants  was 
shown  by  M.  Charles  Sijion,  St.  Ouen  (Seine),  but 
this  was  of  very  large  extent,  the  group  of  Phyllo- 
cactus  alone  including  several  hundreds  of  plants  in 
infinite  variety,  as  well  as  of  Mamillarias,  Echinopsis, 
Cereus,  Aloe,  Agaves,  Echinocactus,  Opuntias,  Euphor- 
bias, &c.  There  were  numerous  well  -  cultivated 
specimens.  The  group  was  awarded  a  PrLx  d'Honneur, 
and  a  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Silver  Medal. 

Gloxinias,  representing  the  best  French  strains  of 
spotted  varieties  as  well  as  a  few  plants  that  were 
more  of  the  type  of  English  florists,  were  shown 
grandly  by  Messrs.  G.  Fargeton  Fils,  3S,  Rue 
Saumuroise,  Angers.  Two  varieties  were  especially 
interesting,  one  of  which  had  flaccid  foliage  that  could 
be  bent  quite  easily  without  breaking,  an  advantage 
when  moving  the  plants  or  when  arranging  them  near 
to  other  plants,  and  the  other  possessing  rich  cherry 
red-coloured  flowers  with  three  paler  stripes  on  each 
segment.  The  first-mentioned  variety  was  called 
Madame  Rence  Fargeton,  and  the  other  Madame  Louis 
Fargeton  (Gold  Medal  and  Silver  Flora  Medal  from 
Royal  Horticultural  Societv,  England). 

Messrs.  Vallerand  Frkres,  of  Asnieres  and 
Taverne}',  also  showed  Gloxinias  of  very  commendable 
merit,  and  they  had  a  group  of  tuberous -rooted 
Begonias  that  would  compare  favourablv  with  exhibits 
we  may  expect  next  week  at  the  "Temple."  The 
variety  PhunomOne  or  Jlonstruosa,  a  yellow  flower, 
was  one  of  the  most  curious  developments  we  have  yet 
observed  in  what  is  known  as  the  "crested"  section. 
*'  Rouge  trea  fence"  was  a  single  flower  of  extraordinary 
deep  crimson  colour.  Caladiums  from  the  same  firm, 
and  the  exceedingly  brightly  -  flowered  Scutellaria 
Mociniana  from  the  same  firm  were  also  worthy  of 
remark  (Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  Billiard  Barrie,  Fontenay,  also  showed 
Gloxinias  (Gold  Medal). 

BL  Arthur  Billard,  Succr.,  nurseryman,  Avenue 
des  Pages,  Le  Vesinet,  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for 
a  group  of  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  in  which  the 
types  known  in  England  were  represented  in  good 
condition  by  plants  of  moderate  size. 

U.  Aug.  Chantin',  Rue  de  I'Anaril  Monchez,  Paris, 
was  also  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  Roses. 

The  exhibits  of  Carnations  included  a  good  one  from 
M.  Joachim  Idot,  gr.  to  Madame  Ernest  Dormeuil, 
3,  Rue  de  Saint  Germain,  Croissy.  These  plants  were 
in  potp,  and  the  varieties  of  the  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison  type  and  of  the  "Tree"  section  were  good,  but 
not  better  than  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  England. 

A  collection  of  exotic  species  of  economic  plants  was 
shown  by  M.  Godefroy-Lebkuf.  4,  Impasse  Girardon, 
Paris,  Montmartre  ;  and  another  by  the  Minister  for 
the  Colonies,  Jardin  Colonial,  Paris. 


HARDY  PLANTS. 

Messrs.  Cayeux  et  Le  Clerc,  8,  Quai  de  la 
Megisserie,  Paris,  showed  varieties  of  Tropreolum,  said 
to  have  been  obtamed  from  crosses  between  T.  Lobbi 
and  T.  peregrinum  (canariense).  They  were  of  slender 
growth,  very  floriferous,  and  had  laciniated  petals.  A 
pretty  Calceolaria  named  "Phare"  was  also  shown  b_\ 
this  firm,  and  beds  of  annuals,  Cinerarias,  &c.,  for 
which  a  Gold  Medal,  &c.,  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Paillet  Fils,  Vallue  de  Chatenay,  near 
Paris,  exhibited  a  grand  lot  of  Tree-P?eonies,  which 
are  worthy  of  appreciation.  The  flowers  were 
numerous,  of  large  size  and  of  beautiful  colour.  A 
Gold  Medal  was  awarded,  and  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  deputation  awarded  the  group  a  Silver 
Flora  Medal.  The  same  firm  had  an  exhibit  of 
Clematis  in  pots  that  would  hardly  compare  with 
similar  ones  to  be  seen  at  our  own  "Temple"  shows. 

I\Iessrs.  HONORE  Defuesne,  Fils,  Vitry,  near  Paris, 
also  exhibited  an  excellent  group  of  Tree  P;eonies  to 
name  in  an  unusual  nural>er  of  varieties,  the  popular 
one  known  as  Elizabeth  being  among  the  most  effective 
(Gold  Medal  and  from  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
England,  a  Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Varieties  of  a  curious  tvpe  of  Ageratum  were  shown 
by  E.  Dorsneau,  Nurseryman,  Rambouillet,  in  which 
the  cellular  parts  of  the  leaves  were  puffed  up  above 
the  ribs,  the  crinkled  appearance  thus  caused  being 
exceptional  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  but  tlie 
altered  effect  would  have  little  or  no  value  in  the 
garden. 

E.  Thiebaut.  Sr.,  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  Paris,  was 
awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  Tulii)s,  the  cut  flowers  being 
very  fine.  Another  collection  was  shown  by  C.  Angel 
ET  Fils,  10,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris  (Silver-gilt 
Medal). 

A  very  large  oblong  bed  was  planted  with  varieties 
of  Iris  Ka^mpferi  by  M.  Tabar,  Nurseryman, 
Montmorency.  Seine-et-Oise.  The  plants  were  in  pots, 
and  the  pots  jdunged.  Most  of  the  flowers  were  from 
2V  to  3  feet  iiigh  and  of  large  size,  the  shades  of  colour 
being  most  charming.  In  effect  this  exhibit  was  one  of 
the  most  gratifying  features  of  the  show.  "VVe  have 
never  seen  this  Iris  exhibited  in  as  good  condition  or 
with  the  colouring  so  tastefully  disposed.  A  Gold 
Medal  was  awarded,  and  in  addition  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal. 

Messrs.  Lemoine  et  Fils,  Nancy,  exhibited  plants 
of  their  very  fine  hybrid  Deutzias  in  flower ;  also  large 
flower-sprays  of  varieties  of  Lilacs  raised  at  Nancy. 
A  plant  in  flower  of  the  new  yellow-coloured  P^eonia 
lutea  superba  (illustrated  in  these  pages  after  the  last 
Ghent  show),  having  two  flowers,  was  an  object  of 
much  beauty,  and  the  best  of  the  species  we  have  yet 
seen  (Gold  Medal). 

M.  Grainier,  Nurserymen,  Avenue  Victoria,  Paris, 
and  M.  A.  Sfraud,  Rue  de  Chatillon,  Vauves  (Seine), 
exhibited  a  group  of  hardy  flowering  plants  in  very 
good  condition.  Both  were  awarded  Silver-gilt  Medals, 
the  latter  firm  the  premier. 

An  exhibit  in  which  plants  of  Azalea  (Rhododendron) 
Anthony  Koster  were  interspersed  with  R.  Robert 
Croux  {deep  crimson)  had  a  most  agreeable  effect, 
the  colours  being  especially  suited  for  mixing 
with  each  other.  The  exhibit  was  one  from 
Messrs.  Croux  et  Fils,  Chatenay  (Seine),  who 
were  awarded  a  Gold  Medal.  This  firm  and  that 
of  M.  MosER  et  Fils,  Versailles,  showed  very  large 
bushes  of  numerous  varieties  of  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas,  all  of  which  were  exceptionally  good,  being 
quite  eq\ial  to  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  at 
Ghent  or  other  exhibitions.  ]\Iany  of  the  varieties,  as 
Kate  Waterer,  have  originated  in  our  own  country, 
and  it  was  gratifying  to  see  them  as  successfully  culti- 
vated as  is  possible  even  by  our  own  firms  of  Waterer 
and  others.  Bed  after  bed  was  filled  with  plants  from 
tlie  firms  mentioned  above,  and  had  time  and  space 
permitted  it  would  have  l>een  i)Ossible  to  have  made 
excellent  selections  of  varieties  in  each  section  from 
tlie  ])lants  exhibited  by  these  celebrated  cultivators. 
Highest  awards  were  made  for  these  collections. 

Messrs.  BIosER  et  Fils,  Versailles,  were  also  awarded 
a  large  Silver-gilt  Medal  for  an  exceedingly  large  Rhodo- 
dendron bush  of  the  variety  Princesse  Hortense,  a 
variety  with  i>ink  flowers  marked  with  yellow  spots. 
It  was  mounted  very  high. 

Azaleas  {Rhododendron  indica)  were  not  shown  exten- 
sively owing  to  the  season  being  advanced,  but  an  exhibit 
of  moderate-sized  plants  from  Messrs.  Royer  Fils. 
Versailles,  was  of  superior  quality  and  obtained  a  Gold 
Medal. 

ROSES. 

Or.e-half  of  a  special  Rose  ganlen  under  cover  was 
planted  with  dwarf  plants  and  standards  by  Miessrs. 
LEVi*;tjuE  et  Fils,  00,  Rue  du  Liegat,  Ivry-sur-Seine. 
These  pot-plants,  though  not  better  than  are  shown  in 
England,  were  nevertheless  of  excellent  merit,  and 
they  were  awarded  the  premier  "Prix  d'Honneur." 
Some  of  the  flowers  on  the  standard  plants  were  of 
exhibition  value,  but  we  did  not  notice  any  new 
varieties  especially  noteworthw 

The  other  half  of  the  same  garden  was  planted 
similarly  by  Ad.  Rothbkrg,  Rue  St.  Denis,  Genne- 
villiers,  Seine,  and  was  awarded  a  Prix  d'Honneur. 


Messr?.  Leveque  et  Fils,  Rue  du  Liegat,  Ivry-sur- 
Seine,  Paris,  had  in  another  situation  a  fine  lot  of 
standard  Roses  plunged  in  a  bed  and  edged  with  the 
delightful  variety  Madame  Lavavasseur.  These  were 
considered  so  good  that  a  Premier  Prix  d'Honneur 
was  awarded  them,  and  the  Royal  HorticulturalSociety 
(England)  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal.  The  varieties 
Soleil  d'Or  lutea  remontant  and  Persian  Yellow  were 
shown  finely  by  the  same  exhibitors. 

A  bed  of  Roses  of  the  Polyantha  variety  Madame 
Norbet  Levavasseur,  shown  by  M.  Boucher,  Avenue 
d'ltalie,  Paris,  was  very  fine.  The  plants  were  from 
1  to  2  feet  high,  and  were  covered  with  their  bright 
rose-coloured  flowers.  A  group  of  hybrid  Clematises 
of  the  C.  lanuginosa  type,  from  the  same  exhibitor, 
was  noteworthy  {Gold  Medal).  Standard  Roses  and 
dwarf  plants  of  numerous  varieties  of  several  sections 
were  exhibited  from  the  same  nursery.  All  were  good 
in  quality,  and  several  gold  medals  were  awarded. 

M.  Lfon  Jupeau,  135,  Route  de  Fontainebleau, 
Kremlin-Bicetre  (Seine),  showed  a  very  large  number 
of  small  Rose  plants  in  pots,  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
speciality  of  the  nursery,  but  not  advanced  enough  to 
brighten  the  show  (Large  Silver  Medal). 

Standard  Roses  were  also  exhibited  numerously  by 
M.  Th.  Nikx^\ns,  nurseryman,  23^  Avenue  Kouget-de- 
risle,  Vitry -sur-Seine.  The  plants  were  standards, 
with  heads  of  somewhat  small  size,  but  very  well 
flowered  (Gold  Medal). 

FLORISTS'  DEVICES. 

Some  German  florists  sent  from  Germany  a  collective 
exhibit  of  arranged  flowers,  which  included  devices  of  a 
more  or  less  novel  nature.  Some  wreaths,  composed 
exclusively  of  such  materials  as  Pinus  sprays.  Fern 
fronds,  Echeveria  plants  with  inflorescences,  Sedums, 
&c.,  were  sombre  in  the  extreme.  Among  French 
florists  M.  J.  Maissa,  Boulevard  Haussmann,  Cannes, 
and  Monte  Carlo,  was  awarded  a  Prix  d'Honneur  for  a 
table  of  Cattleyas  and  Oncidiums,  and  a  large  bouquet 
in  vase  composed  of  red  Anthuriums,  yellow  Richardias, 
and  Oncidiums,  which  was  admirable. 

BI.  Lachaume,  10,  Rue  Royale,  Paris,  whose  exhibits 
were  much  admired  at  the  last  Ghent  show,  displayed 
a  table  decoration  in  which  a  mirror  extended  almost 
the  full  length  of  the  table,  and  upon  which  were  large 
Bamboo  stands,  bent  into  designs,  and  lavishly  deco- 
rated with  Orchitis.  Bouquets  of  Roses  and  Cattle^-as 
were  arranged  along  either  side  of  the  mirror,  and 
together  afforded  an  effect  of  lavish  flower  and  colour 
blended  with  such  taste  as  to  be  agreeable  and 
exceedingly'  rich  to  the  eye. 

Among  other  skilful  florists  who  exhibited  in  this 
section  were  MBI.  A.  LORix,  53,  Avenue  Kleber,  Paris ; 
A.  Girard,  71,  Avenue  Marceau,  Paris;  M.  Ponce- 
liLANE,  12,  Avenue  de  I'Alma,  Paris ;  M.  Lebosse,  3, 
Rue  Mignard,  Paris ;  R.  LANGL0I9,  11  bis,  Avenue 
Victor  Hugo.  Paris  ;  Ed.  Debrie,  12,  Rue  des 
Capucins  ;  and  A.  Lorin,  Avenue  Kleber. 

ANNUAL  FLO'WERING  PLANTS. 
Several  firms  exhibited  groups  of  annuals  in  flower 
arranged  in  beds,  and  of  these  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
ViLMORlN,  Andrieux  ET  ClE.,  4,  Quai  de  Megisserie, 
Paris,  was  the  best.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
overstate  the  excellence  of  this  exhibit,  whether  judged 
from  the  point  of  view  of  cultivation,  excellence,  or 
tasteful  grouping.  The  major  part  of  the  plants  were 
grou]>ed  in  beds  which  had  been  built  up  in  a  sloping 
manner  over  portions  of  a  very  wide  stone  staircase 
on  a  side  of  a  building  having  a  much  lower  level 
than  that  of  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  with  the 
waters  of  the  Seine  in  view.  All  sorts  of  annuals, 
whether  used  for  bedding  out-of-doors  or  for  cultivation 
in  pots,  appeared  to  be  included  in  the  different  beds, 
and  the  qiiiet  shades  of  colour  possessed  by  the 
Nemesias,  and  the  gaudy  scarlet  of  the  Poppies,  were 
so  arranged  with  every  other  shade  of  colour  of  the 
different  varieties  of  plants,  that  each  bed  was  a 
picture  in  itself  ;  whilst  the  entire  exhibit  was  a  repre- 
sentation of  almost  every  annual-flowering  plant 
available  for  gardens.  Messrs.  Vilmohin  were 
awarded  a  Gold  RIedal  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  (England),  and  Gold  Medals  by  the  French 
Society.  Otlier  exhibits  of  Annuals  were  made  by 
M.  L.  Fi:raRD,  Rue  d'Arcade,  Paris,  and  several  firms. 

FRUITS    AND    VEGETABLES. 

There  were  not  many  exhibits  of  fruits,  but  those 
that  were  displayed  contained  some  excellent  specimens. 

Jlessrs.  Anatoi.e  Cordonnier  et  Fils,  Grapperies 
du  Nord,  Bailleul,  showed  Peaches,  Grapes.  Plums, 
Strawberries,  &c.,  and  were  awarded  a  Prix  d'Honneur. 
three  Gold  Medals,  and  in  ad<litiou  a  Sihrer-gilt 
Knightian  Medal  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Societ3- 
England. 

M.  L.  PvVRENT,  Rueil.  exhibited  pot  fruit  -  trees 
which  were  carrying  ripe  fruits,  such  as  Red  Currants, 
Figs,  Clierries,  Plums,  &c.  These  were  exhibited  in  a 
glass  cabinet,  and  reminded  us  of  similar  trees  ex- 
hibited at  Temple  Shows  by  Leojjold  de  Rothschild, 
Est].     Gold  Medals  were  also  awarded  this  exhibitor. 

Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  et  Cik.  showwl 
0)10  of  the  most  complete  collections  of  vegetables 
and  salads  in  season  we  have  ever  seen.  The 
exhibit  was  several  yards  wide,  and  about  120  yards 
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-  long.  We  were  informed  that  nearly  800  varie- 
ties were  included,  and  it  may  be  therefore  easily 
understood  why  detailed  reference  to  it  cannot  be 
made.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  everything  was 
shown  in  excellent  condition,  and  that  certain  salads 
and  vegetables  not  in  common  use  in  England  might  be 
observed  there.  Such  were  Portulaca  oleracea,  Clay- 
tonia  perfoliata,  "  Valerianella "  or  "  Mache  Dorce," 
&c.  (Royal  Horticultural  Society's  [England]  Gold 
Medal,  and  highest  prizes  from  the  Exhibition 
authorities).     Several  other  collections  were  exhibited. 

EXHIBITS  OUT-OF-DOORS. 

In  addition  to  the  space  within  the  large  buildings, 
■all  the  surrounding  ground  was  pressed  into  the  service 
to  accommodate  exhibits  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Trees  and  shrubs  were  bedded  out  by  various  firms. 
■  and  they  furnished  a  very  agreeable  effect.  The 
display  of  garden  implements  and  sundries  was  varied 
and  extensive.  Rustic  summer-houses  in  great  variety 
were  shown  by  many  continental  firms. 

M.  Fklix  Mansion,  Paris,  staged  wooden  tubs  for 
shrubs  and  trees ;  as  also  did  MM.  Bl.  Loyue,  Passy, 
Paris ;  Lelarge,  Paris ;  and  Paul  Figures,  Fils, 
Paris. 

Plant-frames,  greenhouses.  &c.,  mostly  constructed 
of  iron  with  iron  stagings,  were  shown  by  A.  Michaux, 
Asni^res  ;  H.  Rondier  and  A.  Crouzet  et  Cie,  Pans  : 
Pebrier,  FiLS,  Paris  ;  J.  Girarhot,  Paris ;  Auguste 
Dankee,  Alfortville,  Seine,  and  many  others. 

M.  J.  C.  TissoT,  31,  Rue  des  Bourdonnais,  Paris, 
staged  mowers,  mats,  sphagnum  moss,  peat,  syringes, 
and  a  general  collection  of  horticultural  sundries, 
including  an  ingenious  machine  for  cutting  sphagnum- 
moss  ready  for  potting. 

M.  Thureau,  Paris,  also  staged  a  good  assortment 
■of  sundries,  including  the  Pagoscopc,  recently  described 
on  p.  133. 

Garden  statuary  in  many  beautiful  designs  was 
-exhibited  by  M.  Val  d'Osbe,  Paris. 

Several  types  of  spraying  machines  were  on  the 
stand  of  M.  F.  Besnard,  Paris,  and  samples  of  a  metal 
unkinkable  garden  hose  were  noticed  at  the  stall 
of  MM.  Allouard  et  Cie,  72,  Rue  du  Cherain  Vert, 
Paris. 

Fruit-storing  trays  and  racks  were  well  shown  by 
M.  E.  Jollinet,  St.  Prix,  Seineet-Oise. 

Boilers  occupied  a  large  area  and  were  shown  by 
many  Paris  firms,  including  Durand  Vaillant,  Paul 

XeBEUF,     L.    BLANtn'IER,     MaITRE    ET     FiLS,    PeRRIER 

KT  FiLS.  Dedieu,  and  Hallat. 

The  Strebel  Counterblast  Boiler  was  exhibited  by 
the  Paris  branch  of  the  house  of  R.  O.  Mkyer,  Ltd., 
Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  London. 

ENGLISH  EXHIBITS. 

There  were  only  two  exhibits  from  England,  though 
-visitors  from  this  country  were  numerous.  Messrs.  W. 
CUTBUSH  &  Sons,  Highgate,  London,  made  one  of 
their  characteristic  displays  of  Carnations,  in  which 
-the  best  varieties  of  the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  tj'pe 
-and  of  the  "Tree"  section  were  included  (Gold  Medal). 

The  other  exhibit  from  Englaiul  was  one  of  framed 
illustrations  that  have  appeared  at  various  times  in  the 
Gardeners  Chronirle.  This  was  shown  among  other 
■similar  productions  from  France  and  other  countries, 
And  was  awarded  a  Large  Gold  Medal. 


©bttuarp. 

Alfred  Mason  — We  greatly  regret  to  have 
to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Alfred  Mason,  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  Dobie  &  Mason,  Manchester, 
which  took  place  on  Friday,  May  12,  1905,  on  his 
sixty-eighth  birthday.  The  business  will  con- 
tinue to  be  carried  on  by  his  two  sons,  the 
remaining  partners. 

J.  HOLLINGWORTH.— We  regret  to  announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  J.  Hollingworth,  head  gardener 
and  agent  to  J.  F.  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Woodseat, 
Staffs.  Mr.  Hollingworth,  who  had  been  in  fail- 
ing health  for  some  time  since,  died  on  May  12, 
of  heart-failure,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of 
sixty  years.  Over  twenty-five  years  ago  Mr. 
Hollingworth  took  charge  of  the  gardens  at 
Woodseat,  and,  encouraged  by  an  enthusiastic 
employer  in  the  person  of  the  late  Colin  Minton 
Campbell,  Esq  ,  won  for  himself  a  reputation  as  a 
Grape-grower,  winning  honours  at  the  fruit  shows 
in  London,  Birmingham.  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
and  other  places,  while  he  excelled  in  all  other 
branches  of  gardening.  After  a  lengthy  period 
of  service  Mr.  Hollingworth  left  Woodseat  to 
take  charge  of  Lord  Tredegar's  gardens  at 
Tredegar  Park,  Monmouth,  and  from  there  he 
moved  to  Margam  Park,  Glamorgan.  A  few  years 
later  he  returned  to  Woodseat  to  take  entire 
management  of  the  estate  and  gardens,  and  con- 
tinued there  until  his  death. 


Rev.  THEoroRE  Henry  Marsh.— We  regret 
to  announce  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  which 
took  place  on  May  14,  1905,  in  his  eighty-first 
year.  He  associated  himself  closely  with  horti- 
culture, and  took  up  the  mantle  of  Nelson  of 
Aldborough,  that  other  good  and  genial  parson  who 
did  so  much  for  local  floriculture,  and  in  fact  suc- 
ceeded to  his  collection  of  bulbs  ;  and  for  the  last 
half-century  or  so  the  garden  at  Cawston  was  the 
local  Mecca  of  Norfolk  gardeners.  His  "  Daffodil 
Teas,"  when  until  very  recently  he  fhowed  once  a 
year  collections  of  rarities  to  flower  -  lovers, 
became  one  of  the  most  looked-for  and  most 
enjoyable  local  functions. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

AsPAKAGUs  Cultivation  in  Germany:  English 
Grower.  Various  methods  are  followed,  in- 
cluding the  French  one  of  planting  rather 
deeply  in  5-feet-wide  trenches  with  wide  alleys 
between,  and  uncovering  the  plants  at  the 
commencement  of  winter,  the  removed  soil 
being  piled  up  in  the  alleys,  and  the 
crowns  afforded  a  dressing  of  decayed 
manure.  The  plant  is  very  hardy,  and  under 
this  amount  of  protection  and  the  snow,  which 
scarcely  ever  melts  before  the  month  of  March, 
it  is  quite  safe.  When  growth  begins  in  April 
the  removed  soil  is  sifted  gradually  over  the 
crowns  to  the  depth  it  is  desired  the  edible  por- 
tion should  attain ;  and  in  cutting  the  produce 
the  soil,  which,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  frost 
is  friable,  is  Ecraped  away  by  the  hand  or  with 
a  small  wooden  paddle,  and  the  shoot  broken  or 
cut  off  close  to  the  crown,  no  injury  being  done 
to  the  neighbouring  shoots,  and  the  soil  is  re- 
turned over  the  crowns.  When  the  cutting  season 
has  come  to  an  end,  the  removed  soil  is  wholly 
returned  to  the  beds,  and  the  surface  is  made 
level.  By  this  method  growth  is  made  in 
darkness,  and  necessarily  the  shoots  are  white 
almost  to  the  tip.  The  same  result  is  obtained 
by  planting  at  a  lesser  depth,  throwing  or 
raking  the  upper  crust  of  soil  of  the  beds  into 
the  alleys  for  the  winter,  dressing  with  manure 
and  returning  the  soil  to  the  beds  in  early 
spring,  the  growing  shoots  being  covered  with 
pots  having  lids  to  exclude  the  light  or  with 
flower-pots  which  have  the  apertures  stopped 
with  a  plug  of  clay.  The  English  method  of 
planting  is  followed,  i  e.,  on  flat  beds  without 
alleys,  the  rows  standing  at  25  to  3  feet  apart, 
or  in  beds  raised  above  the  surrounding  area 
by  taking  the  soil  out  of  the  alleys  which  run 
between  the  beds,  and  adding  it  to  that  of  the 
beds.  This  last  is  the  best  in  heavy  and  very 
moist  soils,  for  although  the  plant  requires 
much  root  moisture  when  in  growth,  the  water 
must  not  be  stagnant  or  sluggish  in  the  soil. 
In  short,  the  drainage  should  be  efiicient 
in  any  case  or  the  roots  will  decay  and 
the  produce  be  of  poor  quantity  and  quality. 
The  firm  of  L.  Spiith,  Baumschulenweg,  bei 
Berlin,  publish  a  little  book  of  instructions  on 
Asparagus  culture. 
Books  :  M.  S.  S.  Bandbook  of  Hardy  Trees, 
Shrubs,  and  Herbaceous  Plaiits,  by  Decaisne  and 
Naudin,  translated  from  the  Frerch  by  W.  B. 
Hemsley.  It  can  be  obtained  from  our 
Publishing  liepartment. 

BnLBS  :  /.  C.  H.  We  do  not  recommend  par- 
ticular firms.     Scan  our  advertising  columns. 

Caterpillars  :  S.  O.  The  caterpillars  are  those 
of  the  Vapourer-Moth  (Orgyia  antiqua).  The 
creature  is  not  at  all  particular  what  it  eats. 
We  fear  we  can  suggest  nothing  but  hand- 
picking. 

CuPRESSUs  Lawsoniana:  Oilmurie.  We  fiod 
neither  insect  nor  fungus,  and  suppose  there- 
fore that  the  trouble  is  at  the  root.  Perhaps 
the  drainage  is  bad,  or  the  roots  have  got  down 
into  soil  that  is  not  suited  to  their  require- 
ments. 

Grapes  :  Anxious.  The  berries  are  spotted  with 
a  fungus  (GlojDsporium).  It  is  to j  late  to  do 
anything  but  burn  the  affected  berries.  Next 
year  try  spraying  with  Bordeaux-mixture. 

HiPPEASTEDM  Plant  :  A.  T.  We  ourselves 
should  certainly  not  accept  an  article  that  did 


not  agree  with  the  one  ordered.  We  think  your 
offer  suggesting  an  exchange  a  very  liberal 
and  fair  one. 

Hollyhock  Disease:  Salop.  The  following 
preparation  is  recommended  by  Messrs.  Webb  & 
Brand,  who  make  a  speciality  of  these  plants  : 
To  1  lb.  of  Tobacco-powder  add  }  ounce  of 
finely-powdered  sulphate  of  copper,  and  well 
mix.  Dust  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves 
with  the  powder  every  two  or  three  weeks 
during  the  growing  season,  choosing  dull,  still 
days  for  the  operations. 

Japanese  Pine  :  M.  G.  B.  Probably  it  is  Pinus 
parviflora.  The  fall  of  the  leaf  is  a  natural 
process,  but  you  may  have  accelerated  it  by 
keeping  the  plant  too  dry.  Keep  the  plants  in 
an  even  temperature  free  from  draughts. 
Apply  water  with  discretion,  but  avoid  the  us© 
of  manure. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Paddy.  Sophora  tetraptera 
raiorophylla. — A.  R.  Daphne  coUina  var. 
Neapolitana.  —  Herb.  Anchusa  officinalis. — 
Cecil.  1,  Prunus  Padus  (Bird  Cherry) ;  2,  Ber- 
beris  vulgaris  ;  3,  Cupressus  nootkatensis,  the 
Thuiopsis  borealis  of  gardens ;  4,  Cupressus 
(Eetinospora)  pisifera  ;  5,  Thuya  occidentalis ;  6, 
Thuja  plicata  (true),  the  T.  gigantea  of 
gardens. — 3.  Y.  1 ,  Epidendrum  vitellinum  ;  2, 
Dendrobium  clavatum  ;  3,  Maxillariatenuifolia; 
4,  Pilea  serpjlUfolia. — T.  B.  B.  Epidendrum 
selligerum. — A.  B,  1,  Odontoglossum  Lindley- 
anum  ;  2,  Odontoglossum  Hunnewellianum  ;  3, 
Oncidium  barbatum. — W.  D.  M.  1,  Trillium 
grandiflorum  (see  la-bt  week's  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  p.  303)  j  2.  Cypripediam  siamense; 
3,  Orobus  vernus. — E.  L.  Prunus  Padus,  the 
Bird  Cherry. — C.  B.,  Braintree.  Odontoglossum 
Hallit  xanthoglossuin. — J''.  M.,  Epping.  Gon- 
gora  bufonia. — C.  W.  P.  Cupressus  semper- 
virens.  —  S.  T.  1,  Thuya  nootkatensis;  2, 
Pseudotsuga  Douglasi;  3,  Cupressus  Lawson- 
iana ;  4,  Abies  nobilis  j  5,  Sequoia  gigantea ; 
li,  Cryptomeria  japonica. —  /.  B.  S.  P.  1,  Prunus 
Padus  (Bird  Cherry) ;  2,  TroUius  europEeus;  3, 
Veronica  gentianoides,  variegated  form ;  4, 
Heliantliemum  roieum, — Salop.  1,  Pulmonaria 
officinalis ;  2,  Veronica,  gentianoides,  a  varie- 
gated form.  —  Weed  Kilter.  1,  Cardamine 
pratense ;  Epilobium  hirsutum.  Yes,  many. 
Epilobium  angusti  folium  is  a  common  garden 
plant.    The  common  name  is  the  Willow  Herb. 

Narcissus  malformed:  A.  L.  Fasciation  of  the 
stem,  a  not  uncommon  occurrence. 

Onions  :  A.  L.  J.  The  Onion-smut,  TJrocystis 
cepulae.  You  can  do  nothing  now  but  burn  the 
affected  plants,  and  grow  the  Onions  in  another 
place. 

PiACH :  F.  F.    The  variety  is  Condor. 

Peach  Trees:  T.  M.  The  injury  is  caused  by 
Cercospora  circumscissa,  the  Shot-hole  fungus. 
Spray  now  with  rose-coloured  Condy's  Fluid 
every  fourth  day.  During  next  winter,  when 
(he  plant  is  resting  and  before  the  buds  begin 
to  swell,  thoroughly  drench  every  part  of  the 
house  and  trees  with  a  solution  consasting  of 
1  lb.  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  3  gallons  of  water. 

SoLANUM  CoMMEESONi:  H.  R,  Port  Elizabeth. 
The  following  extract  from  a  paper  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
Baker,  reported  in  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle, 
December  11,  188C,  p.  740,  will  perhaps  afford 
you  the  information  you  require :  "  S.  Com- 
mersoni  is  a  native  of  Uruguay,  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  the  Argentine  territory,  in  rocky,  arid 
situations  at  a  low  level.  It  is  a  dwarfer  plant 
than  tuberosum,  with  small,  oblong,  obtuse, 
subequal  leaflets  and  larger  flowers,  with  a 
corolla  always  pale  lilac  and  deepl.y  cleft.  It 
has  been  successfully  cultivated  in  France,  but 
is  probably  too  subtropical  in  its  climatic  needs 
to  be  adapted  for  our  own  country." 

Tomato  ;  D.  T.  You  might  apply  to  Mr.  J.  J. 
Willis,  Hecla  Villas,  Harpenden. 


Communications  Received.— Max  Lcichtlin,  Baden- 
Baden— E.  H.  W.— The  Mayor  of  Readin;;  -  F.  Borowski, 
Bonn-W.  G.  Sm— E.G.C.-J.  H.  V.-U.  W.— W.  H.  C. 
— W.  W.  P.-Board  of  Agriculturc-E.  H.  .1.— W,  S.— 
G.  ReutUe-Kev.  D.  R.  W.— F.  J.-A.  U.-F.  M.— E.  M. 
-Chloris— .1.  D.— A.  H.  Pearson-J.  OB.-L.  W.  F.— 
J.  O.  W.— H.  C— A.  E.  L.— W.  B.  H.— SwanJey  Horti- 
cultural College-ir.  E.  II.  8.-F.  C— A.  H.  G.-Por- 
plcsed-Freak-H.  W.-F.  E.  S.-D.  S.  T.-C.  A.-E.  R. 
-W.  B.-A.  B.  B. 


Supplemer     to  the  "Gardeners'  Chronicle." 


Angiopteris  Tevsmanniana  ukuwinu  in  uie  State  Botanic  Gardens,  Brussels. 
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LEAVES   FROM  MY  CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK. 

I  IVc  are  jirivileged  to  be  able  to  slate  that  IJr.  E.  Ii. 

Wilson  will  eontrilmte  to  these  columns  an  account 
of  his  wanderings  in  China — a  fittincj  sequel  to  the 
similar  articles  supplied  in  former  years  to  this 
Journal    by  Robert  Fortune,   John   Gould    Veitch, 

Charles  Maries,  Angtistine  Henry,  James  H.  Veiteh, 
and  others.  Original  descriptions  and  illustrations 
of  several  of  Mr.  IFilson's  plants  introduced  to  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  James  Veiteh  d:  Sons  will  be 
given,  in  addition  to  those  that  have  already  been 
published.] 

I.  — ICHANG. 

nPHIS  is  a  large  and  important  town 
-■-  situated  on  the  Yangtze  river,  about  a 
thousand  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  near 
where  the  mighty  river  rushes  out  of  the 
last  of  the  stupendous  gorges  which  have 
confined  it  for  the  last  hundred  miles.  It  is 
therefore  right  in  the  very  heart  of  Central 
China,  and  practically  on  the  edge  of  the 
great  plain. 

lohang  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  in 
1877.  A  British  and  German  Consul  and  a 
large  staff  of  the  Imperial  MaritimeCustoms 
reside  there.  Apart  from  the  above,  the 
foreign  population  consists  of  missionaries, 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic. 

The  population  is  roughly  some  thirty 
tilousand  people.  There  is  little  local  trade, 
but  being  the  head  of  steam  navigation  it  is 
a  most  important  transhipping  port.  The 
six  steamers  and  thousands  of  native  craft 
attest  to  its  importance  as  an  entry  port  of 
trade. 

The  climate  of  Ichang  is  dry,  and  probably 
the  healthiest  on  the  river.  The  autumn, 
winter,  and  early  spring  are  delightful  sea- 
sons. The  summer  is  hot,  the  thermometer 
often  reaching  109^  F.  in  the  shade.  An  up- 
river  breeze  during  the  greater  part  of  the 


day  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  is  the  salvation 
of  the  place.  Snow  falls  occasionally  during 
winter,  but  seldom  lays  on  the  ground  for 
more  than  two  days  together.  The  average 
rainfall  is  about  30  inches. 

The  country  immediately  around  Ichang 
is  broken  up  into  low  hills  more  or  less 
pyramidal  in  shape.  To  the  east  these 
hills  gradually  merge  into  the  great  plain 
To  the  north,  south,  and  west  they  are  mere 
foothills,  up  to  ranges  rj,ooo  to  10,000  feet  in 
height,  those  ranges  themselves  Ijelng  spurs 
from  the  mighty  Tibetan  and  Indian  Alps. 
The  rocks  around  Ichang  are  principally 
hard  limestone,  conglomerate,  and  a  little 
sandstone.  The  soil  of  the  fields  is  a  warm, 
red,  adhesive,  loamy  clay. 

Facing  the  town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  is  a  large  pyramidal  hill  singularly 
like  the  Great  Pyramid  of   Egypt,  and  for 


plants.  Walters  used  to  forward  his  plants 
to  Dr.  Hance,  who  described  them  in  the 
Journal  of  Botayiy  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  spring  of  1879  lohang  was  visited 
by  the  late  lamented  Charles  Maries,  who 
was  then  collecting  for  Messrs.  Veitch,  of 
Chelsea.  This  energetic  and  very  successful 
collector  discovered  several  new  plants, 
including  a  new  genus  belonging  toKutaceje 
— Psilopeganum  sinense.  He  also  intro- 
duced from  here  the  now  well-known 
Primula  obconica. 

To  botanists  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
to  not  a  few  readers  of  this  journal,  Ichang 
is  best  known  as  the  first  field  in  which  the 
indefatigable  Dr.  Augustine  Henry  laboured. 
How  and  why  this  gentleman  prosecuted 
botanical  study  and  collecting  has  been 
told  by  himself  elsewhere.  Suffice  to  note 
here  that  he  was  appointed  Medical  Officer 


Fig.  138.— c.\kgo-boats  at  ichang  urwAKo-BOUND — the  stakt. 


this  reason  it  is  called  the  "Pyramid"  by 
foreigners.  This  hill  exerts  a  baneful  influ- 
ence over  the  town,  and  is,  or  rather  was, 
held  responsible  for  its  poverty  in  local 
literati.  Not  until  a  temple  was  l)uilt  on 
an  eminence  behind  the  town  sufficiently 
high  to  enable  it  to  overlook  the  Pyramid, 
was  this  evil  influence  counteracted,  and 
the  Goddess  of  (iood-luck  induced  to  smile 
on  the  town.  The  very  year  the  temple  was 
completed  a  student  passed  the  Provincial 
Examination  with  high  honours.  Was  not 
this  proof  in  itself':'  The  temple  is  richly 
endowed,  and  forms  a  very  conspicuous 
object  from  all  points  of  approach.  I  may 
also  mention  that  a  fine  pagoda  three  miles 
below  the  town  wards  off  all  evil  influences 
from  the  east. 

PlANT-CI  ILI.ECTCES. 

The  first  person  to  collect  plants  at  Ichang 
was  Mr.  Thomas  Watters,  who  was  appointed 
Acting  Consul  in  April,  1878.  This  gentle- 
man was  the  first  to  discover  wild  specimens 
of  Primula  sinensis.  He  also  first  discovered 
P.  obconica,  Rehmannia  angulata,  and  Lysi- 
machia  crispidens,  to   mention  well-known 


and  Assistant  in  the  Customs  Service 
at  Ichang  ia  188:.',  and  stayed  till  April, 
1889.  He  began  to  collect  plants  in  1885, 
and  despatched  his  first  collection  to 
the  Kew  authorities  in  the  spring  of 
1886.  This  collection  proved  so  interesting 
and  rich  in  novelties  that  the  authorities 
wrote  to  Henry  urging  him  to  continue. 
This  he  did  with  the  energy  and  assiduity 
characteristic  of  the  man.  By  the  time  he 
left  he  had  collected  no  fewer  than  7,948 
numbered  specimens,  representing  roughly 
2,.500  species.  According  to  Mr.  Hemsley's 
estimate  (October,  189(i),  Henry's  Ichang 
plants  contain  about  500  new  species  and 
25  new  genera.  These  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves. Dr.  Henry  in  his  letters  frequently 
urged  the  desirability  of  sending  out  a 
collector  to  these  parts.  In  time  it  chanced 
that  the  attention  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  of 
Chelsea,  became  drawn  to  the  mass  of 
material  Henry  had  collected.  The  result 
of  this  was  that  they  applied  to  the  Director 
of  Kew  to  nominate  a  likely  collector.  I 
was  the  fortunate  individual  selected. 

I  arrived  at  Ichang  in  February,  1900,  and 
made  it  my  base  until  January,  1902,  when 
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I  left  for  home.  From  early  in  May  till  the 
middle  of  September  in  1900  things  were 
very  unsettled.  War,  rumours  of  war, 
threats,  and  attempts  at  local  riots  gave  us 
an  anxious  time.  All  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries left  their  posts,  and  I  was  only 
allowed  to  remain  at  my  own  risk.  For- 
tunately no  serious  outbreak  occurred,  and 
eventually  things  assumed  a  normal  state. 

The  Flora  of  Ichang. 

It  is  my  intention  here  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  flora  immediately  around 
Ichang,  never  ascending  above  2,C00  feet 
Other  notes  will  deal  with  the  flora  of  the 
mountains  above  this  altitude. 

The  floraof  Ichang  and  the  neighbourhood 
as  Included  in  this  article  is  essentially  of  a 
warm  temperate  character,  and  includes 
not  a  few  sub-tropical  forms.  Nevertheless, 
we  find  also  a  number  of  cool  temperate 
plants,  so  that  what  really  obtains  is  a  fusion 
of  these  three  floras,  with  the  warm  tem- 
perate element  in  the  ascendency.  The 
following  dozen  characteristic  plants  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  point:  Aleurites 
cordata,  Liquidambar  formosana,  Ligustrum 
lucidum,  C.-Bsalpinia  sepiaria,  Toddalia 
aculeata.  Wistaria  sinensis.  Azalea  indica, 
Crataegus  Pyracantha,  Primula  sinensis, 
Anemone  japonica.  Aspidistra  punctata, 
Linum  trigynum,  and  Woodwardia  radicans. 
The  low  hills  around  Ichang  are  very 
barren  -  looking,  being  mostly  clad  with 
"spear  grass  "  (Hcteropogon  h'irtus),  with  a 
few  shrubs  and  herbs  here  and  there,  and 
relieved  by  small  woods  of  Pinus  Massoni- 
ana  and  Cupressus  funebris,  with  occasional 
groves  of  the  common  Bamboo,  Phyllostachys 
mitis. 

The  "spear  grass"  is  the  abomination  of 
the  foreign  sportsman.  One  end  of  the 
grain  is  capped  with  a  tuft  of  barbed  hairs 
arranged  spirally,  the  opposite  end  termin- 
ating in  a  long  flexible  awn.  The  pene- 
trating power  of  these  barbed  ends  is  truly 
marvellous.  I  have  seen  them  drill  their 
way  through  the  tongue  of  a  new  shoDtiog 
boot!  However,  it  is  not  to  these  low  hills 
that  we  look  for  the  floral  wealth  of  Ichang, 
but  to  the  limestone  cliffs  of  the  glens  and 
gorges.  Here  the  variety  is  astonishing,  a 
striking  feature  being  the  quantity  of  well- 
known  flowering  shrubs. 

The  two  first  shrubs  to  flower  in  the  early 
spring  are  Daphne  genkwa  and  Coriaria 
nepalensis.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  we 
cannot  succeed  with  the  Daphne  in  England, 
since  it  is  such  a  lovely  plant— by  far  the 
finest  species  of  the  genus.  Here,  at  Ichang, 
it  grows  everywhere,  on  the  bare  exposed 
hills,  amongst  conglomerate  rock  and  lime, 
stone  boulders,  on  graves,  and  amongst  the 
stones  which  are  piled  around  the  tiny  cul- 
tivated plots  in  the  gorge,  sometimes  in 
partial  shade,  but  more  usually  fully  exposed 
to  the  scorching  sun.  The  plants  are,  on  the 
average,  about  2  feet  in  height,  and  are  but 
seldom  branched.  Imagine  the  annual 
suckers  from  a  Plum-tree,  and  you  have  the 
appearance  of  these  Daphne  plants.  For 
two-thirds  of  their  height  they  are  so 
densely  clad  with  flowers  that  they  look 
like  one  large  thyrse.  The  colour  is  lilac, 
often  very  dark  ;  but  a  white  form  is  not 
uncommon.  Its  outward  resemblance  to 
Lilac  leads  to  its  being  so  called  by  the 
foreign  residents  at  Ichang.  E.  H.  Wilson. 

{To  be  continued.) 


INTUMESCENCE    OF   TOMATO 
LEAVES. 

Some  little  time  since  some  Tomato  leaves  were 
sent  to  me  which  were  more  or  less  curled  up, 
but  otherwise  appeared  healthy  and  of  a  dark 
green  colour  as  of  plants  in  luxuriant  growth. 
On  examination,  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves  were 
found  to  be  on  the  whole  normal,  whilst  the  ribs 
of  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  showed  on  parts  a 
whitish  mat,  and  on  other  parts  a  light,  rusty- 
brown,  powder-like  covering,  which  easily  came 
off  when  handled.     On  the   under    side   of    the 


Fjg.  133,— intumescence  of  tomato  leaves. 


leaves  corresponding  to  these  patches  the  upper 
epidermis  showed  slight  "  sunken-in  "  tissues,  in 
no  case  very  pronounced. 

The  accompanying  illustration  at  the  top  of 
fig,  139  shows  in  between  the  white  lines,  though 
not  so  plainly  as  in  the  actual  specimens,  the  seat 
of  the  obscure  covering.  Several  microscopical 
sections  were  made  through  the  affected  parts,  but 
no  local  irritant,  bacteria,  or  fungus  was  detected. 

In  the  illustration  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure 
a  section  of  the  affected  part  is  reproduced,  and 
one  can,  in  comparison  with  the  illustration  in 
the  centre  of  the  figure  (a  cut  through  a  normal 


central|rib),  easily  observe  the  changes  which  have 
tiken  place  in  the  tissues  of  the  affected  leaves. 
Such  changes  do  not  necessarily  cause  injury  to 
the  plant  or  endanger  the  crop,  provided  that  no 
infection  by  any  of  the  well-known  Tomato-leaf 
fungi  takes  place.  It  is  a  case  of  swelling  of  the 
ribs  of  the  leaves.  The  mesophyll  or  central 
cells  of  the  leaf  are  much  enlarged,  and  have 
forced  their  way  through  the  skin  or  epidermal 
cells,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration  at 
the  bottom  of  the  figure.  In  some  small  parts 
the  epidermal  cells  were  still  present  and  un- 
injured. In  those  places  where  the  cells  had 
pushed  aside  the  epidermis  a  whitish  covering  of 
the  ribs  could  be  observed  by  the  naked  eye.  In 
examining  the  rust-coloured  tissues  it  was  found  , 
that  they  consisted  of  the  old  broken  mesophyll 
cells,  which  had  burst  and  dried  up.  Among 
other  changes  in  the  affected  portions  one  was 
most  pronounced.  The  chlorophyll  grains,  or 
green  colouring  matter,  which  in  normal  cases 
are  distributed  uniformly  in  the  cells,  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  very  -  much  -  enlarged  cells, 
whilst  in  those  just  enlarging  they  were  found 
in  small  groups  at  the  base  of  the  cell.  The 
absence  of  the  chlorophyll  accounts  for  the 
whitish  appearance  of  the  cells.  The  abnormal 
character  of  the  leaves  showed  no  very  serious 
injury ;  on  the  contrary,  the  leaves  were  quite 
vigorous  and  full  of  sap.  I  believe  that  the 
plants  so  affected  will  outgrow  their  injury,  and 
that  it  need  give  no  rise  to  anxiety  to  growers. 
The  leaves  should,  however,  be  watched  as  scores 
of  fungus  spores  would  find  in  the  openings  in 
the  leaf  suitable  places  for  development,  and 
serious  diseases  might  thus  ensue. 

In  considering  the  probable  causes  of  such  pro- 
lific growth  of  cells  the  appearance  of  the  leaf  on 
(lie  whole  must  be  taken  into  account.  Though 
the  leaf  was  curled  it  showed  no  signs  of  limp- 
ness, discolouration,  or  spots.  This  appearance 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  disease,  and  the  cause 
must  be  looked  for  in  another  direction.  Dr. 
Masters,  in  his  Vegetable  Teratology,  deals  in 
Book  10,  p.  413,  with  "  Deviations  from  Ordinary 
Size  and  Consistence  of  Organs,"  And  the  above 
abnormal  growth  may  come  under  the  general 
heading  of  hypertrophy.  Of  "hypertrophy" 
Dr.  Masters  says, "  whatever  form  it  may  assume 
it  may  be  so  slight  as  not  perceptibly  to  interfere 
with  the  functions  of  the  part  affected,  or  it  may 
exist  to  such  an  extent  as  to  impair  the  due  exer- 
cise of  its  ofSce,"  Prof.  Sorauer,  in  his  work, 
PJlanzenkrankheiter,  vol.  i,,  under  the  heading, 
"Excess  of  Water  and  Nutritive  Matter," 
deals  with  the  development  of  abnormal  cell 
growth,  causing  on  leaves  of  various  plants  grey, 
corky  tissues — true  cork-cells,  as,  for  instance,  on 
leaves  of  Eibes  grossularia.  In  the  Tomato, 
however,  the  outgrowth  of  cells  does  not  assume 
a  corky  character,  but  remains  soft  and  delicate. 
This  careful  investigator  separates  from  the 
development  of  cork-cells  what  he  terms  "  in- 
tumescentia,"  and  from  his  description  of  such 
cases  I  feel  justified  in  speaking  of  "intumes- 
cence "  of  Tomato  leaves.  Professor  Sorauer 
refers  to  the  frequency  of  such  "  intumescences  " 
on  Cassia  tomentosa.  The  young  leaves  did  not 
straighten  themselves  as  in  normal  conditions, 
and  distinct  swellings  of  the  central  leaf-rib 
could  be  detected.  On  microscopic  examination 
he  found  abnormal  elongations  of  the  cells 
beneath  the  epidermis,  which  in  portions  had 
burst  through  it.  At  the  same  time  he  observed 
the  position  of  the  chlorophyll  in  such  cells,  and 
states  that  most  of  the  chlorophyll  bodies  are 
found  at  the  base  of  the  cells  still  in  sitn, 
slightly  yellowish,  and  somewhat  eaten  away.  The 
same  appearance  is  found  not  at  all  infrequently 
on  the  leaves  of  Vines  in  houses.  Excess  of  ■ 
moisture  and  heat  have  been  found  to  favour  and  I 
produce  the  development  of  warts  on  Vines,  and  1 
no  doubt  the  same  conditions  are  responsible  for 
the    occurrence    in    the    Tomato-leaves.      Over-j 
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Fig.   140.— iris  TINGITANA,   a  SOJ  EWHAT   shy-blooming   TAN'GERIAN   species  :    colour   of   ILOWERS   LILAC-rrUPLE. 
rrom  a  Drawing  made  from  specimens  whic'i  flowered  in  April  ii  the  Royal  Jlorticviltural  Society's  Gardens  at  Wislcy. 
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manured  Potatos  often  show  similarly  curled 
leaves,  and  no  local  irritant  has  been  detected, 
though  in  many  cases  the  aifected  portions  were 
afterwards  inhabited  by  parasitic  and  other  fungi. 
From  this  explanation  it  will  be  seen  how  difficult 
it  is  to  determine  the  causes  of  the  swelling  of 
the  Tomato-leaves,  whether  from  excess  of  heat, 
water,  or  nutritious  matter,  as  I  was  unable  to 
ascertain  the  conditions  under  which  the  plants 
had  been  grown.  Hans  Gilssow. 


BULB  GARDEN. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 


Poisonous  Plants. 

Under  this  title  Mr.  A.  Bernard  Smith  has 
compiled,  and  Messrs.  J.  Wright  4  Co.,  of  Bristol, 
have  published  a  small  treatise  dealing  with  the 
poisonous  plants  of  all  countries.  They  are 
arranged  according  as  they  act  on  the  brain, 
spinal  cord,  heart,  liver,  and  intestinal  canal,  or 
as  simple  irritants.  The  book  conveys  the 
impression  that  it  is  the  work  of  one  who  is 
personally  familiar  with  only  certain  portions  of 
his  subject.  Whilst  the  symptoms  of  poisoning 
and  the  medical  details  are  satisfactory,  the 
botanical  information  is  by  no  means  complete ; 
tor  instance,  we  find  this  entry  : — 

"  Solanum  tuberosum  (cultivated  in  Britain), 
common  Potato.  Solanacese.  A  tuber ;  stem  her- 
baceous ;  leaflets,  ovate ;  flowers,  in  racemes,  1  f . 
ann  ,  June  to  August,  bright  purple;  stamens 
yellow,  fruit  green." 

This  is  misleading,  as  the  tubers  are  not,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  poisonous,  and  it  is  inaccu- 
rate and  incomplete,  as  any  Potato-grower  or 
botanist  will  see. 

The  misprints  also  reveal  a  want  of  care  in 
proof-reading ;  for  instance,  we  have  "  Scopala 
atrapoides,  Umbellijerae,  Delphinium  consolidata, 
Cystisus  Laburnum,  Saphora  tomentosa,  Goso- 
phila  struthiam,"  and  others  that  we  need  not 
mention.  A  number  of  popular  names  are  added 
which  are  mostly  obsolete  and  not  in  general 
use.  No  indications  are  given  as  to  what  parts 
of  the  several  plants  are  poisonous.  Why 
"Narcissus  Johnstoni,"  or  Clematis  Jackmanni, 
should  be  picked  out  as  poisonous  out  of  the 
hundreds  of  varieties,  probably  equally  poisonous, 
but  happily  not  used  as  poisons,  is  not  obvious. 
It  is  new  to  us  that  "  oil  of  bay  "  is  contained  tn 
Asarum  europium.  It  may  be  so,  but  we  should 
have  been  glad  of  a  reference  to  the  source 
whence  this  information  is  derived. 

Erysimum  is  not  usually  included  among 
Fumariaceffi,  and  the  characters  of  that  order 
would  have  to  be  considerably  modified  to  permit 
of  its  inclusion.  If  another  edition  be  called  for 
it  is  to  be  hoped  the  author  will  call  to  his  aid 
some  friendly  botanist.  The  strictly  n^edical 
details  show,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  that 
the  writer  is  more  fully  conversant  with  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  than  he  is  with  botanical  details. 


The  Country  Gentlemen's  Estate  Book. 
1905.  Edited  and  compiled  by  William 
Broomhall. 

This  may  be  looked  as  the  year-book  of  the 
Country  Gentlemen's  Association,  an  organisation 
which  has  its  object  the  reciprocal  benefit  of  all 
its  members  by  means  of  co-operation. 

The  work  comprises  a  series  of  articles  on 
estate  management,  work,  farming,  forestry, 
gardening,  fruitgrowing,  sports  and  pastimes, 
and  various  other  subjects.  The  volume  opens 
with  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  to  preside  at  the 
forthcoming  dinner  of  the  Gardeners'  Eoyal 
Benevolent  Institution. 

The  book  is  full  of  information  of  value  to 
country  gentlemen  and  their  agents,  and  may  be 
had  from  the  Country  Gentlemen's  Association, 
2,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London. 


LATE-FLOWERING   TULIPS. 

I  WAS  recently  invited  to  see  Messrs.  Pearson 
&  Son's  collection  of  Tulips  in  full  flower  at 
Lowdham,  Notts,  and  although  Mr.  Duncan 
Pearson's  success  in  growing  Narcissi  is  well 
known,  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  such  a  fine 
display  of  late-flowering  Tulips,  covering  as  they 
did  acres  of  ground.  Many  of  the  older  varieties, 
such  as  Golden  Crown,  Pieotee,  and  Gesneriana, 
were  represented  by  thousands  of  plants,  and  the 
effect  produced  by  their  masses  of  colour  can  be 
better  imagined  than  described.  These  plants  are 
excellent  subjects  for  producing  a  pleasing  effect 
in  the  pleasure-grounds  and  shrubberies  durino' 
May,  if  planted  in  large  breadths  among  the 
shrubs  and  grass. 

A  few  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  varieties 
noticed  were  ;  Loveliness,  a  fine  rosy-pink  flower ; 
luglescombe  Scarlet — a  large  stock  of  this  new 
kind  was  noted ;  it  has  a  paler  shade  of  colour 
outside,  and  is  not  tall  in  gcowth.  La  Panachee 
has  variegated  foliage,  and  the  flowers  are  dark- 
red  with  white  stripes,  a  nice  thing  for  planting  on 
a  groundwork  of  Forget-me-Not  or  blue  Aubrietia ; 
Buonoventura  has  scarlet  flowers  with  gold  mark- 
ings. It  has  a  larger  flower  and  is  of  dwarf er  habit 
than  Gala  Beauty,  which  has  similar  colours,  and 
is  also  a  handsome  variety ;  La  Merveille  has  a 
fine  large  flower  that  is  not  stiff,  the  colour  is 
salmon  suffused  with  a  purple  tint.  Others  were 
Purple  King,  of  a  distinct  purple  colour ;  Glow, 
very  bright  red,  one  of  the  best ;  Donders,  a 
fine  large  dark  vermillion  flower ;  Phyllis  having 
white  petals  shaded  with  heliotrope,  a  very 
delicate  colour ;  Margaret,  a  large  flower,  of 
blush  colour,  is  very  pleasing  ;  Parisian  Yellow 
and  Mrs.  Moon  are  two  good  pale  yellow  varie- 
ties, with  long  pointed  pttals;  Striped  Beauty 
has  a  large,  well-shaped  flower,  the  colour  being 
pink  with  a  darker-coloured  stripe  ;  Clara  Butt  is 
a  magnificent  Tulip,  in  colour  clear  pink — one  of 
the  very  best  varieties ;  Van  Poortvliet,  in  colour 
dark  rose ;  Pride  of  Haarlem,  a  fine  large  flower, 
also  dark-rose-coloured;  Mr.  Farncombe Saunders, 
a  vivid  red,  and  one  of  the  best  Tulips  of  this 
colour ;  Sir  Thos.  Lipton,  a  very  large  dark- 
scarlet  flower ;  and  Vitellina,  lemon  coloured, 
quite  a  distinct  shade,  and  a  large  flower.  The 
large  crimson  variety  of  Gesneriana  was  repre- 
sented by  a  very  extensive  collection.  Pieotee — 
when  first  open,  the  flowers  possess  a  greenish- white 
tint,  which  changes  to  white  delicately  edged  with 
rose  ;  Fairy  Queen  is  dark  heliotrope  with  a  pale 
greenish-yellow  edge ;  Golden  Crown  is  a  yellow 
flower  edged  with  red. 

Many  kinds  of  Narcissi  were  growing  near, 
some  in  large  breadths  containing  many  thousands 
of  plants.  A  number  of  the  newer  kinds  were 
represented  in  considerable  quantities,  also  many 
promising  seedlings,  among  which  Florence  Pear- 
son (which  received  a  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society's  award  some  two  or  three  years  since) 
was  specially  strong  and  vigorous  ;  one  could 
only  regret  that  the  flowering  season  was  almost 
over.  Time  did  not  allow  me  to  inspect  the  Koses 
and  fruit  trees  on  this  occasion,  but  pot  Vines  and 
Fig  trees  in  pots,  under  glass,  were  looking  well. 
W.  H.  Bii'ers,  Belroir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

Begonia  Triomphf,  des  Belvederes. — licvuc  Horti- 
role.  May  1.  Of  the  semperflorens  section,  with  dark 
coppery  leaves  ami  bright  scarlet  flowers. 

Nerine  Bowdeni.— /"tora  anid  Sylva,  May. 

Rosa  moschata  m  vea.— (?ardcn,  April  2!l. 

Pelargonium  Lalv  Mary  Fox.— Flom  and  Si/lva, 
May. 

Rose  Schneewittchen  (polyantha).  —  Jlosen- 
zcitunff,  March,  VJO't. 

Rose  Madaaie  Jean  Dupuy  {T.).—Jiosenzeitu'ng, 
March. 

Nepenthes  Vallier,e  x;  N.  Dkslogesii  x. — Le 
Jardin,  May  5. 


HOME    CORRESPONBENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  rix)t  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  hy  his  Correspeyiidents.) 

PRIMULA  DEORUM  (see  illustration  on  p.  98). — 
This  is  one  of  the  rarest,  most  distinct,  and  beau- 
tiful of  alpine  species,  and  has  been  said  to  be  quit© 
new  to  cultivation,  it  having  flowered  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country  this  spring.  This,  however^ 
is  hardly  a  correct  statement.  The  plant  was 
collected  and  described  in  the  Bulgarian  Flora  (as 
was  stated  on  p.  98)  by  Professor  Velonovsky,  of 
Prague,  in  1890.  In  1S91  Herr  Max  Kolb,  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Munich  (Bavaria),  senf> 
Herr  Kellerer,  a  young  botanist,  to  find  P. 
Deorum,  Lilium  Jankte,  and  other  plants,  and  he 
subsequently  collected  a  number  of  P.  Deorum, 
some  of  which  came  into  my  j^ossession.  I 
flowered  several  plants,  and  some  of  these  were 
shown  in  flower  at  the  Royal  Botanic  and  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  shows,  and  were  sold  and 
offered  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  with 
whose  firm  I  was  then  connected.  The  plants 
were  however  quickly  sold,  and  I  have  been  able 
to  trace  some  of  them  which  are  alive,  thus  the- 
plant  has  not  been  quite  out  of  cultivation, 
when  all  the  hardy  plant  nurseries  in  this  county 
obtained  a  plentiful  supply  this  year,  although 
these  plants  were  nothing  like  the  fine  specimens 
of  the  1891  supply.  Q.  Reuihe,  Eeston,  Kent. 

HOLLY-BERRIES. — In  "Answers  to  Correspon- 
dents," p.  320,  there  is  a  notice  of  Holly-berries, 
hanging  so  long  upon  the  trees.  I  have  a  similar 
experience  on  a  tree  in  my  grounds  here,  but  the 
portion  of  the  tree  on  which  those  berries  now 
hang  is  unhealthy.  The  other  portion  of  th& 
tree  which  is  healthy,  bore  berries  plentifully, 
but  they  were  all  eaten  by  birds  long  ago. 
A  tree  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  but  on 
other  property,  is  also  crowded  with  berries  which 
birds  have  not  touched.  On  close  examination  of 
this  tree,  I  find  it  is  also  in  an  unhealthy  con- 
dition, the  berries,  presumably,  not  being  suffi- 
ciently luscious  to  tempt  the  birds  to  eat  them. 
A  few  years  ago  I  was  living  close  to  a  couple  of 
large  White  Beam-trees  (Pyrus  Aria),  which  bore- 
every  year,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  a  crop  of 
their  large,  red  berries.  During  autumn,  when 
these  berries  became  ripe,  one  of  those  trees 
would  be  visited  by  a  flock  of  birds,  consisting  of 
thrushes,  blackbirds,  jays,  and  even  rooks.  Thes& 
would  continue  their  visits  daily  until  the 
tree  was  completely  stripped  of  its  fruit; 
whilst  the  other  ti"ee,  which  was  only  a. 
few  yards  away,  had  no  visitor  what- 
ever of  any  kind ;  its  berries,  so  far  as 
birds  were  concerned,  remaining  untouched. 
After  a  few  years  of  this  sort  of  thing  the- 
tree  died.  The  tree  having  been  evidently 
for  some  time  in  declining  health,  the  berries 
would  be  without  juice,  and  this  the  birds,  being 
good  judges,  found  in  the  berries  of  the  healthy 
tree.   W.  Miller,  Berkswell. 

IBERIS  CORIFOLIA. — It  is  difficidt  to  beat  this- 
perennial  Candytuft  as  a  white-flowering  plant  in 
the  border  in  May.  Compact  in  growth  and  very- 
free  of  bloom,  the  well-formed  flowers  admirably 
displayed  on  bold  trusses,  hardy  and  easily  grown... 
it  has  all  the  good  qualities  of  a  first-class  hardy 
plant.  R.  D. 

SCOTCH  "  NEEPS." — When  visiting  Messrs. 
Sutton  i  Sons*  seed  farm  at  Reading  recently, 
I  was  taken  to  inspect  a  batch  of  Swede 
Turnips  in  flower.  Very  unexpectedly,  these- 
plants  furnished  further  illustration  of  the 
remarkable  superiority  in  respect  of  robustness 
and  productiveness  of  Scotch-grown  roots  over 
English-grown  ones.  We  have  become  quit© 
familiar  with  this  fact  in  relation  to  Potatos,  a 
matter  that  so  far  has  not  yet  liad  a  satisfactory 
elucidation.  We  know  it  is  so,  and  that  is  all. 
Now  there  are  planted  on  the  Reading  seed  farm 
a  large  number  of  Scotch-grown  roots  of  the 
Swede  Sutton's  Magnum  Bonum,  and  these  have- 
sent  up  strong  growths  fully  7  feet  in  height  and 
now  a  mass  of  bloom.  Close  beside  are  two  rows 
of  the  same  variety,  the  roots  of  which  were 
obtained  from  Oxfordshire,  yet  were  apparently 
in  all  respects  equal  to  those  procured  from 
Scotland.  They  were  all  planted  at  the  same 
time,   and  on   s^il    equally    treated^      Yet    the> 
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growth  on  the  Oxford  roots  is  far  less  robust, 
ranging  from  4  to  5  feet  ia  height  only,  and 
certainly  the  seed  produce  per  root  will  not  be 
one-half  that  furnished  by  the  Scotch  roots. 
Here  is  presented,  as  with  the  Potatos,  an  in- 
teresting problem  for  the  Scientific  Committee 
of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  to  en- 
quire into,  and  possibly  solve.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  henceforth  for  the  securing  of  a 
primary  seed  stock,  as  is  done  every  year,  the 
firm  will  henceforth  secure  roots  of  Scotch  growth 
only.  The  ultimate  seed-producers  are  seedling 
plants  raised  from  the  primary  root-seed  stock 
planted  out  in  the  spring.  Alex.  Dean. 

ARE  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS  A  NUISANCE? 
— As  one  of  these,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word 
or  two.  If  gardeners  only  knew  how  they 
delay  the  poor,  abused  traveller  by  either  letting 
him  wait  hours  before  they  will  see  him,  or 
listening  totheirconveraation  whilst  they  discourse 
about  their  products  for  as  long  as  one  likes  to 
stand,  they  might  get  a  glimpse  of  how  impos- 
sible it  is  for  them  to  keep  the  appointments  per 
their  advice  cards.  As  to  being  "  shown  round," 
for  one  commercial  traveller  who  wishes  to  be 
there  are  ninety-and-nine  who,  if  their  expenses 
would  allow  it,  would  willingly  give  each  gar- 
dener five  shillings  for  himself  not  to  do  so. 
As  an  example,  I  was  at  a  large  garden  one 
night  making  the  last  of  my  calls  in  that  district. 
I  had  an  hour  to  spare  with  the  gardener  and 
then  had  to  catch  a  local  train  which  would  bring 
me  home  by  8.30,  not  allowing  time  for  tea 
(dinner  at  12  noon).  He  was  an  affable  man,  and 
as  I  thought  from  his  conversation  there  might 
be  a  chance  of  an  order,  I  humoured  him  a  bit 
and  allowed  him  to  *'  show  me  round."  This,  as 
he  had  had  his  tea,  took  two  hours  and  a  half,  and 
in  the  end  I  was  plainly  told  he  could  have  no 
chance  of  doing  business  with  me.  He  hastily 
bid  me  good-night,  and  left  me  with  eight  miles 
to  tramp  without  food  to  the  nearest  city  where 
I  could  just  catch  the  last  mail  to  my  destination. 
This,  I  feel  sure,  must  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
be  the  experience  of  horticultural  travellers  who 
have  to  humour  gardeners  with  absolutely  no 
business  ideas  at  all.  Speaking  for  myself,  I 
can  no  more  undertake  a  journey  with  a  chance 
of  being  punctual  in  my  appointments  than  I  can 
change  the  tides,  all  through  the  mistaken  idea 
of  courtesy  (save  the  mark!)  of  "  like  to  have  a 
look  round."  Is  the  traveller  who  wasted  his 
time  by  allowing  the  foreman,  from  whom  he  could 
not  get  any  orders,  to  "  show  him  round  "  still  at 
large,  and  where  ?  "  Oitr  Mr.  {the  Traveller.)  " 

I  fail  to  see  that  these  gentlemen  are  a 

nuisance,  even  should  they  be  a  day  behind 
their  appointed  time  in  calling,  and  unless  "  A 
Foreman "  was  instructed  from  the  head  gar- 
dener to  show  them  round  if  he  were  absent 
when  they  came,  I  consider  he  was  exceeding  his 
duty  and  wasting  valuable  time,  as  my  expe- 
rience is  that  not  one  in  a  dozen  travellers  care  to 
spare  the  time,  and  I  am  within  the  mark  in 
saying  that  during  the  fourteen  years  I  have 
been  here  I  have  only  shown  two  through  the 
gardens.  J.  J/ayne,  Bicton,  Devonshire, 

MECONOPSIS  INTEGRIFOLIA.— Since  writing 
my  note  on  Meconopsis  integrifolia,  wherein  it  was 
stated  that  M.  grandis  had  failed  to  produce 
seeds  with  us,  I  have  ascertained  that  a  batch  of 
young  seedlings  now  making  nice  growth  are 
from  home-saved  seeds,  and  not  from  imported 
seed,  as  I  had  thought.  E.  11.  {The  Co-operative 
Bees,  Ltd.). 

This  plant  is  now  in  bloom  in  the  rock 

garden  here.  It  is  very  distinct  in  character, 
bearing  numerous  large  sulphur-coloured.  Pa- 
paver-like  flowers,  that  are  very  pleasing  and 
attractive.  Individual  plants  are  very  con- 
spicuous, and  the  effect  produced  by  a  mass  of  it 
must,  I  feel  eertiin,  be  very  charming.  T.  Challis, 
Wilton  House,  May  25. 

SCHIZANTHUS  AS  POT  PLANTS.— More  striking 
evidence  of  the  great  amount  of  bloom  and  beauty 
that  can  he  obtained  from  pot  plants  raised  in  a 
few  months  from  seed  could  hardly  have  been 
found  anywhere  than  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
in  the  conservatory  at  Sherfield  Manor,  near 
Basingstoke,  the  residence  of  J.  B.  Taylor,  Esq., 


a  few  days  since.  The  plants  were  in  G-inch  pots, 
and  from  the  Reading  strains  of  Schizanthus 
pinnatus  and  S.  retusus,  were  in  height  varying 
from  20  to  30  inches,  charmingly  varied  in  colour, 
and  making  undoubtedly  a  most  beautiful  display. 
To  have  well-grown  specimen  plants  singly,  it  is 
well  to  sow  three  or  four  seeds  in  each  of 
numerous  small  pots  early  in  September,  thinning 
the  seedlings  down  to  one  later,  then  as  growth 
ensues  shifting  into  O-inch  pots,  using  good  loam, 
and  potting  firmly.  If  the  plants  draw  a  little, 
as  is  inevitable,  they  are  more  decorative  than 
are  those  of  too  compact  a  habit.  Many  very  costly 
plants  would  fail  to  produce  the  charming  display 
these  annuals  did.  A.  J). 

LINES  FROM  SCOTTISH  POETS. — A  corres- 
pondent at  p.  317  wishes  to  know  from  what 
Scottish  poet  the  following  lines  are  taken  : — 

'*  Give  me  the  garden  wild  and  wide 
Where  thorns  and  thistles  side  by  side,"  &c. 

Prom  no  Scottish  or  any  other  poet  were  these  lines 
taken.  They  exist  only  in  the  correspondent's 
imagination.  Allan  Kamsay,  a  Scottish  poet, 
who  wrote  perhaps  the  finest  pastoral  drama  that 
ever  was  written,  "  The  Gentle  Shepherd," 
wrote  some  lines  on  a  garden  from  which 
the  above  stupid  couplet  may  have  been  evolved. 
They  show  Ramsay's  contempt  for  the 
stated  rules  of  such  garden  art  as  existed 
at  the  time.  Allan  was  born  in  1G86,  and  must 
have  known  of  the  formal  gardening  intro- 
duced by  the  Prince  of  Orange  into  England,  as 
he  corresponded  with  Gay  and  Soraerville.  The 
following  picturesque  sketch  reminds  one  of  the 
late  Mr.  George  P.  Wilson's  ever-to-be-remem- 
bered garden  at  Wisley  : — 

"  I  love  the  garden  wild  and  wide 
Wliere  Oaks  have  Plum-trees  side  bv  side  ; 
"Where  Woodbines  and  the  twisting  Vine 
Clip  round  the  Pear-tree  and  the  Pine  ; 
Where  mixed  Jonquils  and  Gowaus  grow, 
And  Roses  'mid  rank  Clover  blow 
Upon  a  bank  of  a  clear  strand. 
In  wimplings  led  by  Nature's  hsnd. 
Though  Docks  and  Brambles  here  and  there 
May  sometimes  cheat  the  gardener's  care. 
Yet  this  to  me's  a  Paradise 
Compared  with  prim  cut  plots  and  nice, 
AVhere  Nature  has  to  art  resigned, 
Till  all  looks  mean,  stiff,  and  confined." 

Your  correspondent  is  evidently  trying  his 
hand  at  a  poor  joke  at  the  expense  of  Scotsmen, 
although  only  a  donkey  would  appreciate  his 
couplet.  J.  Douglas. 

FROST  AND  THE  CROPS.— Growers  m  the 
Vale  of  Evesham  have  incurred  heavy  losses  by 
the  frosts  of  last  week,  and  it  is  seldom  that  such 
general  injury  to  fruits  and  vegetables  has  been 
experienced.  Some  damage  was  done  on  the 
morning  of  May  22,  but  it  was  on  May  23  tliat 
the  worst  results  followed  a  temperature  which 
fell  from  6°  to  9°  below  the  freezing-point.  The 
crops  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  slopes  and  banks 
of  the  river  Avon  have  suffered  the  most 
severely,  and  it  is  only  upon  the  higher  laud, 
such  as  Greenhill,  that  there  has  been  any  general 
escape  from  injury.  Amongst  fruits,  the  worst 
effects  have  been  felt  by  Plums,  Pears,  Cherries, 
Black  Currants,  and  Strawberries,  which  in  some 
cases  have  lost  all  their  flowers  or  fruits,  and  in 
all  have  been  heavily  damaged.  A  few  Pershore 
Plums  have  been  left  on  the  high  lands,  and  Czar 
seems  to  have  escaped  to  some  extent  in  similar 
situations,  but  Victorias  and  Rivers'  Early  Pro- 
lific have  suffered  terribly.  Amongst  vegetables, 
early  Potatos,  Runner  Beans,  and  Peas  have 
been  generally  injured,  though  Asparagus  has 
escaped  in  most  places  with  little  damage. 
Tomato-plants  that  were  put  out  early  have  been 
killed  in  thousands,  and  Vegetable  Marrows 
insufficiently  protected  have  also  been  caught  by 
the  frost.  With  a  few  exceptions.  Red  Currants, 
Raspberries,  and  Gooseberries  have  escaped  fairly 
well.  The  long  period  of  keen  easterly  winds 
and  the  extraordinary  drought  (up  to  May  28,  no 
fewer  than  twenty-five  consecutive  days  without 
rain)  have  combined  to  increase  the  growers' 
difficulties  enormously,  and  the  numerous  indus- 
trious and  usually  successful  small  holders  in 
this  beautiful  district  will  need  all  their  energy 
this  season.  R.  Lewis  Castle,  Evesham,  May  28,  1905. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  NORTH-EAST  WINDS  ON 
GOOSEBERRIES. — I  notice  that  on  the  side  of  the 
trees  exposed  to  the  action  of  these  cold  winds, 
the  sides  of  the  fruit  exposed  to  the  north  is  of 
quite  a  ruddy  colour,  as  if  prematurely  ripening, 
'rhis  remark  applies  to  trees  on  my  Primrose 
nursery  at  Hounslow,  but  I  am  informed  that  it 
is  general  in  the  district  in  the  cases  of  trees 
exposed  to  the  winds.  The  fruits  look  as  if  they 
were  half  paralysed.  I  am  afraid  there  is  much 
room  for  concern  as  to  the  promise  of  the  fruit 
generally,  owing  to  the  persistence  of  the  drought 
and  the  dry,  cold  atmosphere.  Apples  appear  to 
be  affected  by  blight,  the  young  leaves  curling 
at  the  points,  as  if  injured  by  the  cold.  B.  D. 

TENDER  PLANTS  IN  THE  SOUTH-WEST.— When 
I  wrote,  in  my  note  on  Messrs.  Treseder's  nursery 
at  Truro,  p.  285,  of  certain  plants  being  only  hardy 
in  the  open  in  the  south-west,  I  should,  as  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  T.  Ryan,  p.  315,  have  made  an  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  Ireland.  At  the  time  of 
writing,  however,  I  had  only  England  in  my 
mind.  I  know  that  in  Ireland,  especially  in 
gardens  I  have  visited  in  the  south,  tender  shrubs 
grow  as  freely  in  the  open  as  th'ey  do  in  Cornwall 
and  South  Devon ;  and  a  perusal  of  Lord 
Annesley's  finely-illustrated  book  on  the  col- 
lection of  choice  trees  and  shrubs  at  Castlewellan^ 
to  which  Mr,  Ryan  alludes,  convinced  me  two 
years  ago  that  in  those  far  more  northerly 
gardens  subtropical  subjects  found  a  congenial 
home.  I  trust  that  some  day  I  may  be  able  to 
avail  myself  of  Mr.  Ryan's  kind  offer  to  show  me 
the  rare  plants  under  his  charge.  S.  fV.  Fitzherhert. 

THE  BLACK  CURRANT  BUD-MITE.  —  Y'our 
correspondent  Mr.  A.  O.  Walker,  p.  316,  evidently 
attaches  more  importance  to  a  crop  of  fruit  than 
to  ridding  his  trees  from  the  mite — a  view  which 
would  not  commend  itself  to  everyone ;  but  even 
so  I  fail  to  see  how  spraying  the  trees  during 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  with  a  mixture  such 
as  recommended,  would  in  any  way  injure  the 
crop  of  fruit.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  trees  we 
experimented  upon  in  1903  and  1901  bore 
splendid  crops  of  fine  fruit  which  were  in  no  way 
affected  by  the  spraying.  Since  writing  to  you 
last  year  I  have  received  a  copy  of  an  interesting 
report  upon  this  mite  by  Mr.  Walter  E.  CoUinge, 
M.Sc,  Lecturer  in  Zoology,  ic,  in  the  University 
of  Birmingham,  from  which  I  copy  the  following 
extract :  "  In  1901  some  small  bushes  which  were 
very  badly  infested  were  treated  with  the  follow- 
ing spray-fluid  twice  a  week  during  the  migration 
season  :  Sulphur,  2  lb.  ;  soft-soap,  25  lb. ;  water, 
50  gallons,  made  as  follows ;  Mix  the  sulphur  to 
a  gruel  with  water;  the  soft-soap  should  be 
mixed  with  5  gallons  of  boiling  water  ;  then  add 
the  two  mixtures  together  and  mix  well,  after 
which  add  slowly  sufficient  water  to  make 
50  gallons.  The  results  obtained  from  the  use  of 
this  spray-fluid  are  very  encouraging.  The  new 
buds  which  came  out  in  1901  were  very  carefully 
examined  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
on  only  one  bush  were  mites  found,  and  only 
very  few,  the  actual  numbers  in  the  different 
buds  examined  in  August,  1901,  were  :  12,  3,  7, 
5,  3,  3,  12,  3,  7,  7,  6,  5,  3,  12.  In  1902  these  same 
bushes  were  under  constant  observation,  but  no- 
mites  were  seen  or  any  indications  of  them.  As 
these  bushes  were  growing  not  far  from  some 
infested  bushes,  they  were  sprayed  during  the 
migration  season  as  in  the  previous  year.  In 
1903  they  stiU  remained  free  from  mites,  and  an 
examination  of  almost  every  bud  on  one  particular 
tree  at  the  beginning  of  1904  failed  to  discover 
either  mites  or  eggs,  and  all  the  trees  were  free 
of  abnormal  buds.  Natural  Enemies. — In  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned,  reference  must  be 
made  to  the  larva  of  the  lady-bird  beetle  (Coc- 
cinella  septempunctata,  L).  During  1902 and  190S 
I  had  a  series  of  badly  infested  cuttings  undej 
observation,  and  these  were  practically  all  cured  by 
keeping  them  artificially  supplied  with  this  beetle. 
The  1902  cuttings  exhibited  very  few,  and  only 
slightly  abnormal  budsin  the  autumn,  while  in  1903 
they  seemed  entirely  free.  Unfortunately  this- 
speciesof  ladybird  does  not  seem  particularly  fon<i 
of  the  Black  Currant,  but,  in  my  own  mind,  I  have 
little  doubt  but  that  a  species  could  be  found 
which,  if  bred  in  sufficient  number,  woulA 
materially  lessen  and  keep  in  check  this  disease. 
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and  possibly  might  exberminate  it."  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  quantity  o£  soft-soap  recommended 
by  Mr.  Collinp;e  is  four  times  that  mentioned  in 
my  previous  letter,  and  he  does  not  say  that  the 
foliage  was  injured,  although  I  should  have 
expected  it  to  be  so  with  this  heavy  application 
of  soap.  I  must  apologise  for  troubling  you  at 
such  length,  but  I  attach  more  importance  to  this 
question  than  to  the  loss  of  a  year's  crop  of  fruit, 
indeed  I  think  the  gravity  of  this  matter  can 
scarcely  be  over  -  estimated.  A.  E.  Pearson, 
Loivdham. 

THINNING  PEACH  CROPS.— The  vigour  and 
size  of  each  tree  must  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  number  of  fruits  which  it  shall  carry 
as  a  crop  without  in  any  way  impairing  its  per- 
manent welfare.  The  thinning  out  of  the  fruit  is 
generally  done  at  the  same  time  as  the  last  stage 
of  disbudding  is  being  completed,  and,  like  that 
operation,  it  is  advisable  to  extend  the  process  of 
thinning  the  crop  over  a  week,  finally  thinning 
out  the  fruit  to  a  distance  of  from  9  to  12  inches 
apart  every  way  on  the  trellis,  wall,  or  fence,  re- 
taining, as  a  matter  of  course,  the  most  even-sized 
and  best-placed  fruits  on  the  face  of  trees  grow- 
ing against  walls  and  on  the  upper  surface  (glass 
side)  of  trees  growing  under  glass  to  form  the 
crop.  Many  growers  defer  the  final  thinning  of  the 
fruits  until  they  have  completed  the  process  of 
stoning,  being  afraid  to  do  so  before,  in  case  some 
of  the  fruit  left  to  constitute  the  crop  should  fall 
off  in  the  progress  of  stoning.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  cautious  method  of  procedure  is  well 
calculated  to  bring  about  the  very  thing  (drop- 
ping of  the  fruit)  it  is  meant  to  prevent, 
seeing  that  the  energies  of  the  trees  are  need- 
lessly and  severely  taxed  in  the  stoning  of  a  crop 
•of  fruit  50  if  not  100  per  cent,  of  which  the  culti- 
Tator  intends  picking  off  the  trees  when  the  pro- 
cess of  stoning  is  completed,  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  his  misapplied  caution  in  this  direction 
tends  directly  to  the  wasting  of  the  tree's  forces 
instead  of  directing  them  into  the  proper  chan- 
nels for  securing  the  swelling  of  the  crop  and  the 
due  development  of  the  tree,  wood  and  foliage. 
In  short,  there  is  no  fear  of  strong,  free-growiu<', 
healthy  Peach  trees  casting  their  fruit  in  the  pro- 
cess of  stoning  when  cropped  as  recommended 
above,  and  when  the  cultural  details  are  properly 
attended  to  in  the  way  of  keeping  the  soil  about 
the  roots  uniformly  moist  and  the  foliage  clean. 
In  the  case  of  trees  there  is  all  the  more  necessity 
for  reducing  the  number  of  fruit  to  12  to  15  inches 
from  fruit  to  fruit  every  way  before  the  stoning 
stage  is  reached.  Avoid  over-cropping  the  trees 
as  the  greatest  evil  in  fruit-culture.  Always 
bear  in  mind  that  a  dozen  well-grown  Peaches 
or  Nectarines  are  preferable  in  every  respect  to 
three  times  that  number  of  fruits  of  a  like  weight 
in  the  aggregate.  Weakly-growing  trees  should 
be  cropped  very  lightly,  and  the  fruit,  as  in  the 
case  of  robust-growing  trees,  should  be  thinned 
out  to  the  distances  recommended  above  before  the 
stoning  stage  is  reached,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
swell  decent-sized  fruits,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  stronger  wood  for  yielding  fruit  the 
following  year.  In  thinning  the  Nectarine  crops  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  individual  fruits 
of  the  Nectarines  do  not  attain  to  such  large 
dimensions  as  the  Peaches  do  under  the  same 
conditions  of  treatment.  The  fruits  should  there- 
fore be  leftclosertogether  on  the  trees— say  at  from 
6  to  9  inches  apart  every  way — although  where 
extra-fine  fruit  is  desired,  12  inches  from  fruit  to 
fruit  will  be  none  too  much  space  to  afford  such 
varieties  as  Early  Rivers,  Dryden,  Spenser, 
Newton,  Milton,  Pine- Apple  and  Humboldt.  With 
good  cultivation  and  generous  treatment  at  the 
roots  these  varieties  wiU  yield  fruit  of  grand  size 
and  appearance  and  fine  in  flavour.  The  fore- 
going remarks  may  be  as  useful  to  young 
fruit-growers  and  amateurs  as  they  are  opportune 
in  the  case  of  Peaches  growing  out-of-doors, 
which  now  require  attention  in  the  direction 
indicated  above,  ff.  W.  Ward,  Rayleigh,  May  13. 

GARDEN-PATHS.— My  attention  has  just  been 
called  to  Mr.  Molyneux's  letter  on  my  article  on 
"  Garden-paths "  in  your  issue  of  April  15.  I 
do  not  think  he  has  read  it  very  carefully.  I 
certainly  never  advocated  asphalt  for  carriage 
roads,  but  only  for  paths  in  the  kitchen-garden  and 
back  premises,  where  I  prefer  it  to  gravel,  owing 


to  its  being  easier  to  keep  clean  and  tidy.  Gravel 
requires  constant  raking  and  rolling;  asphalt 
merely  a  brush  over  with  a  broom.  Further, 
if  prepared  with  cold  tar,  as  I  suggest,  the 
paths  do  not  smell  in  hot  weather.  I  am  par- 
ticular, too,  to  state  that  in  these  paths  there 
is  no  need  to  excavate  so  deeply  for  cart- 
tracks  ;  2  feet  is  generally  ample ;  IS  inches 
the  usual  depth.  Even  for  a  cart-road  it  is  only 
in  very  bad  soil  that  4  feet  is  often  required, 
and  if  Mr.  Molyneux  will  refer  to  my  article  he 
will  see  I  specify  stones,  rubble,  or  clinkers  for  a 
foundation,  and  granite,  flint,  or  slag  as  a  surface, 
and  I  supposed  people  would  choose  which  was 
cheapest.  In  Scotland  I  could  get  any  amount  of 
unbroken  granite  on  the  spot,  and  the  men  broke 
it  during  the  winter,  when  they  could  do  nothing 
else  ;  or  I  could  get  it  from  the  estate  stone-mill 
broken  to  pass  through  a  2-inch  sieve  at  Is.  6d. 
per  ton.  In  Lincolnshire  broken  Belgian  stone 
costs  Gs.  Gd.  per  ton  ;  iron  slag,  also  broken,  2s.  6d., 
and  flints  picked  from  the  land,  2s.  Qd.,  and  an 
extra  Is.  Gd.  to  break.  Certainly  I  never  advo- 
cated filling  a  1-feet  cut  with  granite  at  13s. 
per  ton  !  J.  S.  Tumor,  Max/  27. 


FASCIATION  IN  AGAEICUS. 

In  April  I  found  growing  at  Studley,  on  a  bed 
of  leaf-mould,  a  largo  number  of  Agaricus  (Tri- 
choloma)  personatus,  which  were  gathered  and 
eaten. 

The  interesting  point  about  these  specimens  is 
that  they  exhibit  in  a  striking  way  an  appear- 


;Pia.  141.— FASCIATED  SPECIMEN   OF 
AGARICUS  PEKSONATUy. 


ance  similar  to  what  is  called  fasciation  in  pha- 
nerogams. Many  of  them  showed  it  some  degree, 
but  the  most  conspicuous  was  the  one  of  which  a 
sketch  is  appended.  Fig.  1-11  (a)  is  a  broadside 
view,  and  fig.  141  (b)  a  section  at  right  angles  to 
A  through  the  dotted  line. 

The  stipes  measured  nearly  6  inches  across 
where  it  joined  the  gills,  by  |  of  an  inch  at  its 
greatest  thickness,  the  fungus  being  about 
3  inches  high.  There  was  nothing  in  the  sub- 
stratum on  which  it  was  growing  to  account  for 
this  flattening.  It  was  not  caused  like  the 
flattening  which  is  sometimes  seen  in  Agarics 
growing  between  the  joints  of  bricks,  nor  like  the 
compressed  stems  seen  in  Agaricus  confluens. 
The  leaf-mould  was  loose  and  friable,  and  the 
fungi  grew  two  or  at  most  three  together,  and 
were  not  at  all  crowded.  I  have  occasionally 
noticed  the  same  thing  in  other  Agarioini,  such 
as  Eussula,  but  never  in  so  marked  a  degree. 
ff.  B.  Orove,  Birmingham. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  F.  JOEDAN,  Gardener  to  Dr.  Corbet,  Impney  Hall 
Gardens.  Droitwich. 

The  Orchard-house. — The  latest  varieties  of 
Peach  and  Nectarine-trees  in  pots  will  now  be 
swelling  their  fruits,  therefore  afford  them  liberal 
supplies  of  water.  If  the  pots  are  plunged,  they 
should  be  placed  on  bricks  in  order  that  the 
water  may  pass  away  more  quickly.  Top-dress 
the  roots  as  previously  recommended,  and  apply 
other  stimiilants  to  those  trees  that  require  them 
until  the  fruits  show  signs  of  ripening,  when 
such  feeding  should  be  discontinued,  and  clear 
water  applied  exclusively.  Thoroughly  syringe 
the  trees  every  morning  and  afternoon  in  bright 
weather,  and  ventilate  the  house  freely,  always 
admitting  a  little  air  at  night.  Respecting  early 
varieties,  the  fruits  of  which  are  ripe,  let  the 
borders  be  damped  well  under  the  trees,  and  the 
atmosphere  kept  cool  by  liberal  ventilation.  Any 
trees  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  and 
which  have  been  for  a  period  in  a  cool-house, 
may  be  removed  out-of-doors  during  this  month, 
plunging  the  pots  in  an  exposed  position,  and 
putting  a  few  rough  ashes  u::der  each  pot  to 
facilitate  drainage.  Syringe  the  trees  daily,  and 
give  them  liberal  supplies  of  water  at  the  root, 
and  supply  liquid-manure  to  trees  that  require  it. 

Pears  and  Apples.  —  These  trees  should  be 
examined  at  least  twice  daily  for  water,  for  it  is 
important  that  they  should  not  become  dry  at  the 
roots.  Trees  which  are  carrying  heavy  crops  of 
fruit  may  be  top-dressed  with  rough  pieces  of 
loam,  horse-droppings,  and  bone-meal.  Clear 
soot-water  and  diluted  liquid-manure  may  be 
applied  as  may  seem  desirable.  Thin  out  the 
fruits  where  they  are  too  numerous,  and  pinch 
the  shoots.  Admit  fresh  air  by  day  and  night, 
and  keep  the  trees  clean  from  red-spider  by 
syringing  them  and  damping  the  surfaces  in  the 
house.?.  Any  varieties  that  are  not  required  to 
ripen  inside  may  be  removed  out-of-doors,  and 
the  pots  plunged  in  the  earth. 

Plums.  —  Continue  to  pinch  the  shoots  as 
this  operation  becomes  necessary,  and  apply 
nourishment  freely,  as  no  kind  of  fruit  -  tree 
repays  better  for  liberal  treatment  or  is  capable 
of  maturing  heavier  crops  of  fruits.  Syringe  the 
trees  until  the  fruits  are  ripe,  and  when  they 
have  been  gathered  plunge  the  trees  out-of- 
doors  and  treat  them  as  previously  advised  for 
Peach  trees. 

Cherries. — In  order  to  keep  these  fruits  in  good 
condition  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible,  protec- 
tion from  birds  will  be  necessary,  and  shade  from 
bright  sunshine  should  be  provided,  unless  the 
foliage  is  abundant.  Such  shading  should  be  re- 
moved when  there  is  no  direct  sunshine  upon  the 
glass.  Do  not  allow  the  trees  to  suffer  from  want 
of  water  at  the  roots.  Ventilate  the  house  freely 
and  damp  all  available  spaces  twice  daily  to  keep 
the  fruits  fresh  in  appearance.  Later  kinds  wUl 
now  be  making  rapid  progress,  and  an  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  keep  the  foliage  clean  previous 
to  the  fruits  changing  colour,  but  be  careful  not 
to  employ  too  much  moistiu-e  or  the  fruits  will 
split,  especially  those  of  Bigarreau. 


PLANTS  TJNBER  GLASS. 

By  A.  Bullock,  Gardener  to  E.  J.  Withes,  Esq., 
Copped  Hall,  Epping,  Essex. 
Lroras. — Considerable  heat  and  moisture  are 
very  essential  for  these  plants,  and  very  little  air 
should  be  admitted  to  the  structure  containing 
them  at  any  season  of  the  year.  During  the 
summer  months  moderately-heavy  shading  shouli 
be  employed.  A  suitable  compost  for  the  rooting 
medium  is  one  containing  peat  and  loam  in  equal 
proportions,  with  silver-sand  and  charcoal  libe- 
rally added,  and  the  whole  well  mixed  together.  If 
the  plants  are  kept  free  of  mealy-bug  little  trouble 
need  be  experienced  in  growing  them  perfectly 
under  the  conditions  described  above.  If  cuttings 
are  inserted  at  the  present  time  in  thumb-pots  they 
will  make  roots  easily,  if  the  pots  containing  them 
are  plunged  in  Cocoanut-fibre  in  a  frame  where 
considerable  bottom-heat  can  be  employed.  From 
such  cuttings  nice  plants  can  be  raised  before 
the  dull  days  set  in.    The  four  following  varieties 
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in  the  order  given  I  find  to  be  most  tiseful  :^ 
r.  Duffi,  I.  Williamsi,  I.  Westi,  I.  Prftseri.  I. 
Duffi  is  inclined  to  a  straggling  habit,  but  the 
gorgeous  trusses  of  flower  this  variety  produces 
renders  this  habit  a  characteristic  feature. 

Tahermemoniana  coroitaria  Jl.-pl. — This  is  a 
useful  and  effective  plant,  requiring  the  same 
treatment  as  for  Ixoras.  By  pinching  out  the 
side-shoots  from  a  leading  growth  nice  standards 
may  be  obtained. 

Posoqiteria  longifiora  and  P.  multijlora  are,  apart 
from  their  delightful  fragrance  when  in  flower, 
suitable  for  growing-on  as  specimens ;  and  where 
room  can  be  afforded  for  growing  them  in  this 
manner  every  encouragement  should  be  given 
them.  Heat  and  moisture  during  their  period  of 
growth  are  very  necessary,  after  which  they 
should  be  rested  in  a  slightly  lower  temperature. 
Cuttings  may  be  inserted  simply  in  pots  and 
placed  in  the  propagating  frame  or  preferably 
under  a  bell-glass  to  make  roots.  They  are  very 
liable  to  damp  off  before  rooting  unless  the  lights 
are  allowed  to  remain  open  each  morning  for  an 
hour  in  order  that  excessive  moisture  may  escape. 

Gardenias.^Xs  these  plants  pass  out  of  flower 
let  them  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  then  cut  them 
back  moderately  hard  if  they  are  intended 
for  growing  on,  re-potting  or  top-dressing  them 
according  to  requirements.  If  merely  a 
top-dressing  is  employed  apply  a  dressing  of 
bone-meal  before  adding  the  fresh  soil. 


THE  ORCHID  HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  YouNO,  Orchid  Groover  to  Sir  Frederick 
WiGAN,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen.  S.W. 

Cattleya  Aclandi(E.  —  An  importation  of  this 
dwarf-growing  species  has  recently  been  disT 
tributed.  For  a  week  or  more  after  receipt 
protect  the  plants  from  strong  light  by  covering 
them  with  a  sheet  of  paper  or  other  suitable 
material,  and  do  not  wet  them  in  any  w^ay.  New 
roots  will  soon  appear,  and  before  these  attain 
much  length  the  plants  should  be  set  in  order 
for  their  growing  season.  Their  habit  generally 
precludes  ordinary  pot-cultiire,  but  many  of  the 
smaller  pieces  may  he  fixed  in  shallow  pans  that 
have  been  almost  filled  with  drainage  materia], 
and  a  very  shallow  surfacing  provided  consisting 
of  peat  and  sphagniun-moss  in  equal  parts.  In 
order  to  make  the  plants  secure  and  firm,  tie 
them  down  with  fine  copper-wire  or  tarred  twine, 
and  in  a  similar  manner  pieces  that  cannot  be 
placed  in  pans  may  be  secured  to  teak- 
wood  rafts,  with  a  small  quantity  of  rooting 
material  intervening.  The  pans  and  rafts  should 
then  be  suspended  near  to  the  roof-glass  in  the 
warmest  part  of  a  Cattleya- house.  On  bright 
days  they  should  be  taken  down  and  be  sprayed 
around,  but  partial  dryness  of  the  materials 
should  be  permitted  until  growth  and  root-action 
is  free.  When  the  plants  have  become  estab- 
lished and  are  growing  well  they  may  be  dipped 
frequently,  but  after  growth  has  again  ceased 
atmospheric  moisture  will  almost  suffice  to  keep 
them  in  proper  condition  without  root  waterings. 
It  is  most  essential  never  to  have  sour  or  stale 
materials  about  the  roots  of  these  plants.  A 
characteristic  of  this  species  is  that  growths  which 
have  extended  over  the  sides  of  the  pans  flower 
most  satisfactorily. 

Cattleya  Schilleriana  is  by  many  regarded  as  a 
natural  hybrid  between  the  above-mentioned 
species  and  C.  guttata.  It  requires  the  same 
treatment  so  far  as  position,  the  giving  of  water, 
and  other  particulars  are  concerned.  It  should 
be  grown  on  rafts  or  in  shallow  pans.  The  plants 
having  flowered,  or  arrived  at  the  stage  when 
they  should  have  done  so,  they  will  soon  produce 
a  new  series  of  roots  from  the  bases  of  the  new 
growths.  It  will  be  then  advisable  to  pick  out  as 
much  of  the  old  material  as  possible,  and  replace 
it  with  new,  afterwards  keeping  the  material 
moist  until  root  action  has  ceased.  Subsequently 
throughout  the  resting  period  comparatively  dry 
conditions  should  be  the  rule. 

Cattleya  superba,  although  distributed  over  a 
large  area  in  equatorial  South  America,  is  always 
found  growing  on  trees  near  to  rivers,  where  the 
plants  are  well  exposed  to  the  light  and  deluged 
daily  for  six  months  of  the  year.  In  cultivation 
the  plants  succeed  for  a  few  seasons  fixed  in  well- 
drained  pans  with  a  small  quantity  of  material 


about  the  roots,  and  suspended  in  the  highest 
and  warmest  part  of  the  East  Indian-house. 
When  they  are  growing,  but  are  not  making 
roots,  they  need  very  little  water,  but  as  soon  as 
root-action  occurs  afford  them  liberal  and  fre- 
quent supplies.  During  the  long  resting  period 
waterings  should  be  very  infrequent.  Afford  new 
material  just  prior  to  new  roots  appearing. 
Thrips  and  scale  would  trouble  these  plants  if 
the  pest  were  not  destroyed  by  the  usual 
methods.  

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fyfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage. 

Celery. — We  have  made  our  first  plantation  of 
Celery  from  sturdy,  well-hardened  plants  raised 
from  seeds  sown  during  the  second  week  in 
March.  Having  prepared  the  trenches,  give 
them  a  thorough  watering  the  day  before  the 
seedlings  are  planted.  In  transplanting  these 
slender,  fibrous-rooted  plants  the  greatest  care 
must  be  exercised  in  order  to  avoid  giving  them 
a  check.  Plant  moderately  firmly,  and  apply 
water  to  ensure  a  qiiick  and  free  growth.  During 
the  season  give  frequent  applications  of  soot,  and 
until  growth  is  completed  plenty  of  water.  Damp 
the  plants  overhead  at  least  once  a  day  during 
dry  weather.  Make  preparation  for  successional 
breadths. 

Vcjetable  Marrows. — These  plants  should  now 
he  sufficiently  hardened  for  planting  in  their  per- 
manent quarters.  Being  trailing  plants,  they  are 
usually  grown  upon  manure  or  rubbish-heaps,  but 
a  well-regulated  bed  in  a  good  position  may  with 
advantage  be  given  them.  It  will  still  be  neces- 
sary to  place  either  light  frames  or  hand-lights 
over  the  plants  at  night-time.  On  the  22nd  ult. 
we  registered  7°  of  frost,  and  on  the  23rd  9°  on 
one  glass  and  11°  on  another,  with  17°  on  the 
grass.  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Gooseberries,  Straw- 
berries, &c.,  all  suffered  severely  from  this  cold 
snap. 

Thinning  Seedlings.  —  The  thinning  of  such 
crops  as  Parsnips,  Carrots,  Onions,  Lettuce,  Beet, 
Parsley,  ic,  should  now  be  proceeded  with.  It 
is  advisable  that  the  work  of  thinning  should  be 
done  at  intervals,  and  while  the  plants  are  in 
different  stages,  thus  securing  the  best  plants 
without  allowing  the  seedlings  to  become  drawn 
by  overcrowding.  Parsnips  should  be  allowed  a 
distance  of  12  inches  apart ;  Carrots,  6 ;  Beet- 
root, 15  to  18  ;  Lettuce,  12  ;  and  Parsley,  9  inches. 
Keep  the  surface  of  the  soil  light  and  loose  by  a 
frequent  use  of  the  hoe. 

Early  Potatos. — In  order  to  secure  tubers  in 
the  least  possible  time  we  seldom  "  earth-up  " 
the  plants ;  but  during  this  season  immediately 
the  tops  are  through  the  soil,  and  in  some  cases 
even  before,  earthing-up  has  been  carried  out  as 
a  necessary  means  of  affording  protection  from 
frost.  Main  and  late  crops  of  Potatos  should  be 
"earthed"  as  soon  as  the  tops  have  grown 
sufficiently  high  that  the  work  can  be  done 
conveniently. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Miller,  Gardener  to  Lord  Henry  0. 
Bentinck,  M.P.,  Underlay  Hall,  Westmoreland. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — In  order  that  the  plants 
may  make  a  moderately  strong  growth  and  pro- 
duce a  profusion  of  flowers,  these  Pelargoniums 
require  light  soil  moderately  supplied  with 
decayed  manure  from  a  hot-bed.  Variegated 
varieties  require  richer  soil.  Pelargoniums  may 
now  be  planted,  and  if  the  weather  is  dry  let  the 
beds  be  given  a  watering  previous  to  planting, 
and  the  roots  of  the  plants  be  made  moist  also 
before  they  are  turned  out  of  the  pots.  If  all 
available  strength  be  brought  to  bear  in  the 
carrying  out  of  a  well-arranged  plan,  the  work 
of  pianting  will  be  done  speedily. 

Plants  requiring  Rich  Soil. — Begonias  require 
rich  loamy  soil,  because  such  liberal  treatment 
induces  the  plants  to  flower  more  continuously. 
Verbenas,  Ageratum,  Iresines,  Heliotropes  also 
require  rich  soils  and  plenty  of  moisture. 

Carnations. — Seedling  plants  will  soon  require 
to  be  planted  into  their  permanent  quarters. 
Choose  a  border  containing  as  much  fresh  virgin 
soil  as  possible,  and  in  proportion  to  its  degree  of 


heaviness  add  other  constituents  to  make  it  more 
porous,  such  as  old  mortar  rubbish,  sea  -  sand, 
&c.  Autumn  and  spring-planted  Carnations  will 
be  benefitted  if  given  a  mulching  of  short 
manure  and  abundant  waterings  in  dry  weather. 
Apply  a  dusting  of  tobacco  powder  or  a  syringing 
with  Qaassia-water  on  the  first  appearance  of 
GreenUy  and  Thrips.  Remove  " Cuckoo  spit"  by 
means  of  the  finger  and  thumb.  Afford  supports 
to  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  become  necessary, 
and  in  making  the  ties  leave  sufficient  space  for 
the  flower-spikes  to  have  perfect  freedom,  because 
the  stems  would  soon  snap  if  there  was  any 
tightness. 

Bases. — Keep  a  constant  look-out  for  cater- 
pillers  and  other  pests.  Remove  suckers  as  they 
appear.  Stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  a  hoe 
soon  after  applying  water  or  after  rain.  Liquid 
manure  may  be  applied  to  Eoses  showing  flower. 
Tie  the  shoots  of  climbing  Koses  at  short  in- 
tervals, and  if  mildew  is  apparent  give  a  thorough 
wetting  with  Bentley's  Specific,  or  apply  sulphur. 

Sweet  Peos.— Stake  the  plants  in  good  time,  and 
spread  the  growths  evenly  amongst  the  twigs  if 
they  have  become  entangled  together  owing  to 
wind.  

THE     HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN, 

By  W,  H.  Clarke,  Gardener  to  Sir  William  Plowden, 
Aston  Rowant  House,  Oxen. 

Tying  and  Nailing. — If  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  have  been  properly  attended  to,  all 
surplus  growths  will  have  been  removed,  and 
those  which  remain  now  will  require  their  first 
tie  or  nail,  as  the  case  may  be.  They  may  first 
of  all  be  tied  in  to  the  shoot  from  which  they  are 
growing,  as  this  will  best  give  the  young  growth 
a  straiglit  start ;  the  continuation  of  the  shoots 
may  be  secured  to  light  pieces  of  Hazel  _  or 
Privet.  Any  shoots  that  are  unnecessarily  taking 
the  lead  may  be  stopped.  The  fruits  will  have 
arrived  at  a  safe  size  to  be  partially  thinned. 
Remove  first  those  which  would  get  damaged  by 
pressure  against  the  wall  or  shoots,  selecting 
those  in  the  most  prominent  position  for  fur- 
nishing the  crop.  Do  not  thin  them  out 
severely  at  present,  nor  until  the  stoning  period 
is  past.  The  shoots  at  the  top  part  of  the  tree 
being  most  vigorous  the  fruits  may  be  left 
rather  closer  upon  them  than  on  the  lower 
branches.  Unusually  vigorous  shoots  may  be 
cropped  heavily. 

Trees  of  the  Plum  and  Apricot  will  need  simOar 
treatment  to  Peach  trees  in  securing  the  leading 
branches  to  the  trellis  or  wall.  A  final  thinning 
of  the  Apricot  fruits  may  now  be  given,  and  in 
thinning  them  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
those  intended  for  dessert  purposes  should  be 
given  more  room  than  is  required  for  fruits  which 
will  be  used  for  preserving.  Keep  a  sharp  look- 
out for  green-fiy  and  maggots,  and  do  not  let 
either  pest  injure  the  foliage.  On  hot,  sunny 
days  the  trees  would  be  much  benefited  by 
occasional  syringings  from  the  garden-engine. 

M^dchitig.—The  dry  weather,  together  with 
cold  winds  from  the  north-east,  have  made  the 
surface  soil  very  dry,  and  there  are  signs  of 
cracking.  Where  waU-tree  borders  have  received 
a  watering  as  previously  advised  and  the  surface 
has  since  become  caked,  let  it  be  lightly  forked 
over  previous  to  applying  a  mulch.  For  trees 
carrying  heavy  crops  the  mulch  should  consist  of 
decayed  or  partially  decayed  manure.  Should 
any  of  the  trees  be  making  very  vigorous  growth 
omit  the  mulch,  and  hoe  over  the  surface  soil 
occasionally. 

Strawberry  Plantations.  —  Where  the  strawy 
litter  was  placed  around  the  plants  roughly  it 
will  have  acted  as  a  protection,  and  saved  some 
of  the  flowers  from  frost.  The  litter  may  now  be 
arranged  more  flatly,  putting  it  under  the  flower- 
trusses,  it  being  very  unlikely  that  more  frosts 
will  occur. 

General  Remarks.— MX  portable  copings  should 
be  removed  forthwith,  together  with  any  other 
protective  material.  Let  fish-netting  be  dried, 
and  held  in  readiness  for  covering  Strawberry- 
plantations.  Late-planted  trees  should  be  afforded 
water  at  the  roots,  in  order  to  keep  the  soil  in  a 
moist  condition.  Kcnew  the  mulch,  if  that 
placed  round  the  trees  earlier  in  the  season  is  not 
sufficient  for  present  purposes. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


^Koyal  Botanic  Society's  Horti- 
\     cultural  Exliibition,  Regent's 
WEDNESDAY,  June  7-      Park  (3  days). 

{  Royal  Cornwall  Show  at  New- 
quay (2  days). 


FRIDAY, 


T,,-._,   Q  5  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture, 


BALES   FOR  THE   WEEK. 

TUESDAY  NEXT- 

Seventh  Annual  Sale  of  Bedding  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  at  Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Duffield  Road,  Derby, 
by  order  of  Mr.  F.  Lewis,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at 
11.20  o'clock. 

TUESDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY- 

Ttie  Stand  Hall  Collection  of  Orchids,  at  Stand 
Hall,  Wliitcfield,  near  Manchester,  by  Protlieroe  & 
Morris,  at  12. ;i}. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT— 

Palms,  Plants,  Liliums,  Ferns,  Bulbs,  &c.,  at  67  and 
88,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 

FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Imported  Oriliids  in  great  variety,  at  67  and  68, 
Cheapside,  K.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris  at  12.3U. 
iFor  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columne.) 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-59-7'. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

LotlBOS —Wednesday,  May  31  (6  P.M.):  Max.  €8'; 
Min.  56". 
Gardetiers'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  Jjondon.  —  Thursday,  June  1 
(10  A.M.):  Bar..  301;  Temp..  62°.  Wealher 
—Bright  sunshine  with  occasional  clouds. 
Provinces.- U'ednesdoj/,  May  31  (6  p.m.):  Max.  e6% 
Guildford  ;  Min.  63°,  N.W.  of  Ireland. 


The  Temple 
Show/. 


Of  all  the  shows,  now 
numerous,  that  have  been 
held  in  the  famous  Temple 
Gardens,  not  one,  we  venture  to  say,  has 
been  more  interesting  and  varied  than  that 
which  is  closing  as  these  lines  are  passing 
through  the  press.  A  bold  attempt  had 
been  made  to  break  up  the  more  or  less 
inevitable  monotony  of  these  exhibitions. 
At  the  same  time  a  more  rigid  selection 
seemed  to  have  been  exercised,  and  there 
was  in  consequence  less  of  the  common- 
place and  more  that  was  interesting.  The 
space  applied  for  was  nearly  double  what 
could  be  afforded.  The  outdoor  groups  were 
specially  good  on  this  occasion ;  the  very  first 
entry  in  our  notebook  was  one  of  admiration 
at  the  fine  group  of  hardy  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs  made  by  Messrs.  Chiits,  of  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  and  we  are  interested  to  hear 
that  the  special  jurors  told  off  to  award  the 
Veitchian  Cup  to  the  best  exhibit  in  the 
show  awarded  this,  the  highest  distinction, 
to  this  collection. 

Similar     groups     from     Messrs.    Fishee, 

Son    &    SiBKAY  ;    ClIEAL,    CuTBrSH,    KUSSELL, 

and  others  were  amply  worth  notice  ;  whilst 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Son.s  showed 
several  of  their  noble  Meconopsis  integri- 
folia,  Incarvillea  Delavayi,  Kehmannia  an- 
gulata,  and  a  selection  of  new  species  of 
Primula  from  China,  of  some  of  which  we 
give  figures  in  our  present  number ;  whilst 
the  very  remarkalile  P.  Cockburniana  was 
illustrated  in  our  last  number.  As  exhibited 
on  a  grass -lawn  these  most  interesting 
novelties  did  not  show  to  advantage. 

In  the  tents  the  groups  were  more  attrac- 
tively displayed  than  usual.  The  Koses 
of  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Turner,  the  two 
firms  of  Cant,  William  Paul  &  Son  and 
others  were  specially  fine,  whilst  Mr. 
Mounts  cut  Roses  were  beyond  praise. 
Messrs.  Sutton  i  Son.s  occupied  the  end  of 
the  tent  usually  filled  with  Turner's  Koses, 
but  on  this  occasion  it  was  massed  with 
glowing  mounds  of  Calceolarias,  Schizanthus, 
and  other  showy  plants.  The  groups  at  the 
sides  and  end  of  the  tent,  furnished  by 
.Messrs.  Cutbusii,  Veitch,  and  Cypher,  were 
extraordinarily  fine  and  varied,  the  plants 


interesting  in  themselves,  excellently  ar- 
ranged, and  superb  examples  of  cultivation. 
Of  the  Orchids  we  give  a  special  note,  so 
that  we  need  only  here  say  that  they  were 
quite  up  to  the  average,  both  in  quantity 
and  in  quality.  One  Orchid  in  particular,  a 
variety  of  Cattleya  Schroder;e  called  •'  The 
Baron,'  unique  in  its  colouration,  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Son,  was  acknowledged 
by  the  experts  to  be  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  the  Orchids  shown,  although,  as  it  was 
"  not  entered  "  for  a  certificate,  it  received 
no  award.  We  are  happy  in  being  able  to 
give  a  representation  of  this  very  extra- 
ordinary Cattleya  (fig.  142),  a  description  of 
which  is  also  printed  in  another  column. 

Mr.  George  Arens,  of  Konsdorfi,  Germany, 
showed  a  remarkably  fine  group  of  Prim- 
roses— hybrids  between  P.  obconiea  and 
P.  megaseoefolia.  In  this  group  the  abund- 
ance of  blossom  and  the  wide  range  of 
colour  were  remarkable. 

Gerberas  were  staged  by  seveial  exhi- 
bitors, and  gave  abundant  indication  of  the 
biilliant  future  in  store  for  them.  Ostrow- 
skya  magnifica  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Ware 
in  finer  condition  than  we  ever  remember 
to  have  seen  it,  and  Mr.  Eeuthe  had  flower- 
ing branches  of  various  Sikkim  Rhododen- 
drons, the  showy  Crinodendron  Hookeri, 
and  Embothrium  coccineum.  Rhododen- 
dron aureum  from  Messrs.  Cutbush  was  very 
noticeable.  Messrs.  Bruce's  Sarracenias 
were  also  worth  special  attention,  whilst 
the  new  or  comparatively  new  plants  exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  Veitch,  Sander,  Wallice 
and  others  confirm  our  statement  that  this 
was  a  show,  not  only  of  unusual  beauty  so 
far  as  grouping  is  concerned,  but  of  quite 
special  interest  for  the  number  of  novelties 
it  comprised  and  the  comparative  absence  of 
the  commonplace. 

We  can  now  only  further  comment  on  a 
remarkable  bigeneric  hybrid  exhibited  by 
A.  Wurslf.y,  Esq.,  between  Elisena  longi- 
petala  and  Ismene  calathina.  The  flowers 
were  snow-white,  with  narrow  segments 
and  a  deep  fringed  cup.  For  full  details 
of  the  Exhibition  we  must  refer  to  another 
column.  Unfortunately,  the  comfort  of  the 
visitors  was  seriously  interfered  with  by  a 
thunderstorm  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first 
day,  though  the  number  of  visitors  was  as 
great  as  ever. 


Primula  Veitchii.  Duthie-  (see  Supple- 
mentary Illustration). — This  very  handsome  new 
Chinese  Primula  was  discovered  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson  on  the  mountains  of  West  Szechuan, 
growinp:  on  cliffs  and  exposed  spots  at  elevations 
between  8,000  and  10,000  feet.  It  was  shown  at 
the  Temple  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultiu-al 
Society   on   the  30th   ult.,  together   with   some 

*  Rootstock  slender,  creeping.  Leaves  all  radical ; 
blade  S—3h  iu.  loug  and  about  as  broad,  rugose  or  sub- 
bullate  when  young  ;  lobes  imbricate,  3—7  lin.  long,  by 
about  6  lin.  broad,  coarsely  3—5  toothed  ;  upper  surface 
dark  green,  sparingly  pubescent ;  lower  surface  densely 
clothed  with  white  floccose  tomentum  ;  midrib  and 
nerves  impressed  above,  very  promiuent  beneath ; 
petiole  about  as  long  as  the  limb,  cyliudrir  below,  chan- 
nelled on  upper  surface  towards  the  blade,  thinly  tomen- 
tose.  Scape  stout,  up  ton  in.  higli.  densely  puberulous. 
Flowers  10-2(\  uiubcUed  or  in  verticils.  Bracts  many, 
shorter  than  the  pedicels,  unequal,  sulmlate,  sparingly 
pubescent  on  both  surfaces,  margins  ciliate.  Pedicels 
I — 1  in.  long,  pulierulous.  Calyx  i-in.  long.  Ijrownish- 
green,  pubescent  outside,  sparingly  so  within  ;  tube 
ovate ;  loljes  narrowly  lanceolate,  very  acute,  often 
unequal,  the  longer  ones  equalling  the  corolla-tube  in 
the  long-styled  form ;  margins  ciliate.  Corolla  rose- 
purple  or  violet,  salver- shaped,  about  1  in.  in  dia- 
meter, with  a  narrow,  orange-coloured  ring  surrounding 
tlie  yellow  mouth  of  the  tube  ;  tube  cqualliup  or  longer 
than  the  calyx,  ]>ubescent  outside,  often  tinged  with 
crimson  ;  lobes  5  lin.  long  and4  lin.  broad  at  the  deeply- 
bifid  apex,  spariuglypubescentoutside.  Capsule  (when 
ripe)  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx.  J,  F.  Dulhic,  Keui. 


other  novelties  from  that  country.  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  dedicating  it  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  to  whom  botanists  as  well  as  horticulturists 
are  so  much  indebted  for  the  knowledge  afforded, 
by  the  discoveries  of  their  excellent  collector,  Mr. 
E.  H.  Wilson,  of  so  many  interesting  and  beau- 
tiful Chinese  novelties.  Its  nearest  ally  is  P.  cor- 
tusoides,  L.,  but  it  is  a  much  more  robust  plant; 
the  leaves  are  relatively  broader  in  proportion  to 
their  length,  and  their  under-surfaces  are  clothed 
with  white  floccose  pubescence ;  the  flowers  are 
larger  and  of  a  deeper  rose  colour ;  the  pedicels 
are  stouter,  and  the  calyx  is  longer  and  not  so 
deeply  lobed. 

Messrs. Sander's  Orchid  Sale— The  sale 

of  one  hundred  special  Orchids  from  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  at  Messrs.  Pbotheeob 
&  Morris's  Kooms,  Cheapside,  on  Tuesday  last, 
brought  together  a  fine  company,  and  consequent 
keen  competition,  especially  for  the  best  Odonto- 
glossums.  0.  crispum  "  Roger  Sander  "  secured 
the  highest  price  ever  brought  by  a  single  plant 
at  an  auction — viz.,  875  guineas.  O.  c.  Mundy- 
anum  realised  230  gs  ,  O.  c.  Princess  Helena  190 
gs.,  0.  c.  Franz  Masereel  2t)0  gs.,  0.  c.  Queen 
Victoria  100  gs.,  0.  c.  President  Loubet  70  gs., 
O.  c.  Imperatrix  Eegina  130  gs.,  and  others  went 
at  ec[ually  satisfactory  prices,  the  total  amounting 
to  over  i£3,500.  Mr.  E.  Rogerson,  Mr.  J.  Lee- 
mann,  Mr.  N.  C.  Cookson,  Mr.  Briggs-Bury,  Mr. 
W.  Thompson  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Pitt  were  among  the 
principal  buyers. 

The  Paris  Show.— In  addition  to  the 
Orchids  mentioned  in  our  report  last  week, 
M.  Ch.  Beeanek,  36,  Rue  de  Babylone,  Paris, 
informs  us  that  he  obtained  a  Prix  d'Honneur 
and  a  Large  Gold  Medal  from  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural and  Botanical  Society  of  Ghent  for  a 
collection  of  fifty  Orchids.  Among  these  were 
Cypripedium  callosum  Sanderoe,  Cattleya  Skinneri 
alba,  C.  intermedia  alba,  &c. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Great  Horti- 
cultural Exhibition  will  be  held  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  June  8  and  9,  at  Regent's  Park.  On 
Wednesday,  June  7,  a  private  view  will  be  afforded 
the  members  of  the  Society  and  the  Press. 

The  Kew  Guild. — The  sixth  annual  dinner 
of  the  members  of  the  Kew  Guild  took  place  at 
the  Holborn  Restaurant  on  Monday  evening  last. 
Dr.  Augustine  Henry,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  presided 
over  a  company  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one,  of 
which  number  four  were  ladies.  As  members  of 
the  Kew  Guild  are  now  engaged  in  work  in  almost 
every  country,  as  well  as  in  our  own  Colonies, 
these  annual  gatherings  are  usually  attended  by 
some  who  have  travelled  a  considerable  distance 
to  be  present,  or  are  "at  home  "  for  a  holiday. 
On  this  occasion  there  were  Messrs.  Haet,  of 
Trinidad;  Wilke,  Rotterdam;  Sillitoe,  Khar- 
toum ;  Don,  West  Coast  of  Africa ;  Gill,  Cawn- 
pore;  Gentil,  Brussels,  and  others.  Some  who 
had  intended  to  be  present  were  prevented, 
and  (amongst  others)  a  letter  of  regret 
•was  received  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidgb,  M.A., 
Dublin.  In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening 
Dr.  Henrt  referred  to  the  present  distribution 
of  past  Kewites,  and  to  the  multifarious  duties 
they  have  to  undertake.  Kew  men,  so  said  Dr. 
Henry,  were  not  merely  imperial,  they  were  cos- 
mopolitan. He  gave  the  young  men  some  advice 
in  regard  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  that  is 
necessary  to  obtain  practical  experience  and  theo- 
retical knowledge.  His  explanation  of  "  don'twork 
too  much "  was  rather  that  they  should  not  work 
too  long  and  aimlessly.  He  recommended  con- 
centration and  intensity  of  application  whilst  at 
work,  and  then  a  gardener  who  had  worked  con- 
scientiously during  the  day  would  find  that  two 
hours'  study  at  night  was  sufficient.  Dr. 
Henry  referred  to  Mr.  Wilson's  work  in  China 
as  being  of  very  great  credit  to  the  Guild.     Mr. 
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W.  Watson,  who  responded,  said  that  it  was 
time  that  the  Guild  considered  whether  it 
•could  not  do  more  than  publish  a  journal,  and 
dine  together  once  a  year.  He  suggested  that 
the  members  should  consider  if  the  energies  and 
influence  of  the  Guild  might  not  be  advan- 
tageously exerted  on  behalf  of  the  less  fortunate 
of  [professional  gardeners,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  their  legitimate  grievances  might  be  remedied 
and  the  status  of  gardening  raised.  Other 
speakers  included  Dr.  Scott,  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  J. 
Weathers.  The  tables  were  prettily  decorated 
with  Palms  and  flowers  supplied  by  Mr.  Drost, 
Eichmond,  a  member  of  the  Guild.  Songs  were 
contributed  by  Messrs.  T.  W.  Beiscoe,  J.  M. 
HiLHER,  &c.  ;  and  a  pianoforte  solo  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Neave.  Previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  dinner,  the  annual  general  meeting  was  held, 
at  which  all  the  retiring  oSicers  were  re-elected. 
The  report  stated  that  the  Committee  had  granted 
a  sum  of  £10  to  the  widow  of  a  Kew  man  who 
was  killed  some  months  ago  in  a  bicycle  accident. 
We  are  very  pleased  to  find  that  the  Guild  has 
thus  widened  its  sphere  of  work  by  the  exercise 
of  such  appropriate  benevolence. 

Awards  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. — The  discussion  on  the  proposals  for  a 
modification  of  the  awards  originated  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Fruit  Committee  has  been  postponed  till 
July  18.  This  will  allow  of  time  for  the  whole 
question,  as  affecting  all  the  Committees,  to  be 
considered. 

ASPARAGUS  AT  EVESHAM.  —  An  important 
portion  of  the  market  garden  cultivation  around 
iEvesham  is  devoted  to  Asparagus,  and  con- 
siderable acreage  is  thus  profitably  occupied,  even 
at  high  rents.  For  a  long  period  an  annual 
show  has  been  held,  at  which  prizes  are  offered 
for  the  best  examples  of  the  local  growers'  skill, 
and  it  is  always  an  event  of  much  interest  in 
the  district.  At  the  exhibition  held  in  the  Town 
Hall  on  Monday  last  (May  20),  the  display  was 
a  good  one  for  such  a  dry  and  difficult  season, 
about  fifty  bundles  of  100  heads  each  were 
shown,  and  the  average  weight  per  bundle 
was  stated  to  be  15  lb.  The  prize-winning 
bundles  ranged  from  17  to  20J  lb.  each,  and 
the  length  was  from  12  to  16  inches,  with  a 
diameter  at  the  base  of  the  individual  stems  of 
1  inch  or  more.  In  some  cases  they  were  green 
-and  tender  for  more  than  half  their  length,  in 
others  the  blanched  portion  preponderated,  and 
these  seemed  to  be  generally  most  esteemed, 
though  their  edible  value  was  questionable.  The 
whole  of  the  exhibits  was  sold  by  auction  at  the 
close  of  the  show,  and  the  highest  prices  realised 
per  bundle  of  10<i  were  Ids.  and  17s.  Zd.  In 
'former  years  higher  prices  have  been  realised 
and  more  sensational  weights  have  been  obtained, 
1but  the  long  dry  period  has  militated  seriously 
against  this  popular  vegetable  in  this  country. 
J2.  Lewis  Castle. 

Horticultural  College,   Swanley.— By 

permission  of  Lady  Falmodth,  a  drawing-room 
meeting  was  held  recently  at  2,  St.  James's 
Square,  in  support  of  the  appeal  now  being  made 
for  ^62,000  which  is  required  before  the  end  of 
July  to  put  the  finances  of  the  Horticultural 
■College,  Swanley,  on  a  sound  basis.  Lady 
Falmouth  explained  that  the  meeting  had  been 
called  to  arouse  sympathy  with  the  College  and 
its  aims.  Originally  a  "  mixed  "  institution,  it 
was  converted  in  190-1^  into  a  college  for  women 
■only.  There  was,  however,  a  considerable 
debt  which  it  was  now  desired  to  clear 
■off.  If  the  money  could  not  be  obtained 
the  College  would  have  to  close  its  doors. 
The  training  provided  at  the  institution  gave 
power  and  independence  to  women,  and  fitted 
.them  for  work  in  the  Colonies,  and  yet  the  College 
was  hampered  for  want  of  financial  support.  The 
Hon.  Secretary  read  a  report  dealing  with  the 
work  carried  on.      She  stated  that  in   lOO^t  the 


total  number  of  students  was  eighty-nine.  Eight 
of  them  were  awarded  the  College  Diploma,  and 
twelve  the  College  Certificate.  In  the  examina- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Education  last  year  six 
students  gained  First  -  class  Certificates  for 
Elementary  and  nine  for  Advanced  Botany, 
while  nineteen  took  a  First-class  in  Agricul- 
tural Science  and  Rural  Economy,  and  King's 
prizes  were  won  in  both  these  subjects. 
Mrs.  John  Hopkinson  read  a  paper  on  the 
work  and  aims  of  the  Colonial  branch.  She  stated 
that  the  Committee  could  now  point  to  a  number 
of  students  settled  in  South  Africa  and  Canada, 
who  were  prepared  for  independent,  salariei,  or  co- 
operative work  and  for  the  private  maiagement 
of  colonial  households.  Three  sisters,  after  train- 
ing in  poultry  and  dairy-work,  had  joined  their 
brothers  in  a  ranch  in  the  North-west  Territories 
and  were  doing  well.  Five  students  prepared 
for  married  life  in  South  Africa,  Canada,  and 
New  Zealand,  and  two  were  doing  admirably  on 
gardens  in  Natal,  and  were  greatly  appreciated. 
On  the  motion  of  Principal  Hopkinson  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  pledging  the  meeting  to  use  every 
endeavour  to  raise  the  sum  required. 


NEW    OR    NOTEWORTHY   PLANTS. 

PKIMULA  COCKBUKNIANA,  Hemsl. 
This  species,  figured  in  our  last  issue,  was  first 
discovered  by  the  naturalist  Pratt  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Talien-Iu,  on  the  Tibetan  border.  In 
1890  he  brought  home^dried  specimens  to  the  Kew 
Herbarium,  and  Mr.  Hemsley  described  it  in  the 
Jour.  Linn.  Soc.,  xxix.  (1892).  It  was  introduced 
into  the  Veitchian  nurseries  by  their  collector, 
Wilson,  and  was  exhibited  by  this  firm  before 
the  Eoyal  HorticulturalJSociety  on  May  23  last, 
and  again  at  the  Temple.  In  describing  this 
species  Mr.  Wilson  says; — "It  is  common  in  wet 
alpine  meadows,  between  10,000  and  11,500  feet, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Talien-lu.  The  scapes  vary  in 
height  from  8  inches  to  li  foot,  and  have  from 
three  to  six  whorls.  From  its  extraordinary 
colour  it  is  one  of  the  'most  striking  of  all  the 
many  species  of  Primula  which  occur  in  these 
wilds." 

SOCIETIES. 

— • — 

THE     TiE  KIPLE     SHOW. 

(Sec  also  Supplement.) 
GROUPS  OF  PLANTS,  &c.  (continual). 

Messrs.  JAS.  Vkitch  k  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
staged  an  admirable  group  of  foliage  plants,  relieved 
with  showy  flowering  subjects.  Great  taste  was 
displayed  in  the  method  of  staging,  and  a  number  of 
stands  were  requisitioned  on  which  were  placed  choice 
forms  of  Nepenthes— X.  Tiveyi,  N.  Curtiaii  superba, 
N.  mi-xta,  &c.  Caladiuma  were  a  feature  in  the  group, 
the  foliage  being  not  only  of  large  size,  but  admirably 
coloured  ;  a  plant  of  C.  Rose  Laing  in  the  centre  of  the 
group  was  superb.  Other  good  varieties  were  Clio, 
Madame  John  Box,  Marquis  of  Camden  (rose  ground 
with  green  margin),  Madame  E.  Pynaert  (red  self), 
Oriflamme,  Raymond  Lemoinier,  H.  Hoffmann  (new). 
Baron  A.  R.  de  Rothschild,  Miss  Elsie  Hoffmann 
(new),  Admiral  Togo  (green  border,  blotched  rose  with 
crimson  veins).  Marantas,  Anthuriums,  Heliconias, 
Codiaiums,  and  Dracienas  were  shown  in  numbers  and 
in  CKcellent  condition.  Tillaudsia  zebrina  and  T. 
Zahuii  were  shown  in  flower.  We  also  noticed  a 
flowering  plant  of  Medinilla  magnifica,  the  curious 
Ochna  multiflora  with  its  showy  coloured  fruits, 
brilliant  spathcs  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  A. 
Andreanum,  &c.  Some  choice  Cannas  were  utilised  as 
corner  subjects,  while  a  batchof  Hasmanthus  Kalbreyeri, 
backed  with  plants  of  Rhododendron,  Javanico-jasmini- 
florum  hybrids  brightened  the  centre  with  their  pleasing 
flowers.  The  background  was  furnished  with  Cocoa 
flexuosus  and  tall  plants  of  Lilium  Brownii  and  L. 
Henry  i.  Standard  trained  plants  of  Codiaiura  cor- 
datum  tortile,  C.  Jlasaangeanum,  and  C.  Laiugii,  were 
shown  in  first-rate  condition. 

Gloxinias. — Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  who  had  a  varied 
collection  of  subjecta  ataged,  among  them  a  small 
quantity  of  Gloxiniaa  of  good  quality. 


Messrs.  Canneli,  &  Sons,  Swanley,  ataged  a  collec- 
tion characterised  by  high  quality  ;  among  the  most 
striking  of  the  named  varieties  were  Mrs.  Avory, 
Cannell's  Scarlet,  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  Model,  Petunia,  Her 
Majesty  (white),  Empress  Frederick  (of  which  there 
was  quite  a  panel  staged).  Dainty,  &c. 

Messrs.  Peed  &  Sons,  West  Norwood,  also  set  up 
a  bank,  and  among  the  named  varieties  were  Earl 
Batburst,  E.  L.  Peed,  Brilliant,  Countess  of  Ilchester, 
Duchess  of  York,  RudyarJ  Kipling,  &c. 

Messrs.  SUTTON  &  Sons,  Reading,  filled  one  of  their 
fine-raised  baya  with  Gloxinias  of  the  first  quaUty. 

Cn7inas.— Messrs.  Cannell  k  Sons  put  up  a  superb 
group  of  some  seventy  or  eighty  varieties,  the  heads  of 
bloom  were  very  fine  indeed,  and  they  represented  the 
very  cream  of  the  collection  grown  at  Swanley.  They 
were  one  of  the  features  of  the  large  tent.  The  plants 
averaged  aboutS  feet  in  height. 

Cinerarias.  —  These  were  sparingly  represented. 
Messrs.  SuTroN  &  Sons  had  groups  of  the  stellate  type 
as  wings  to  their  large  display . 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  included  among  their  mis- 
cellaneous.plants  panels  of  the  same  type. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  staged  a  collection  of 
dwarf -growing  plants  of  a  variety  named  Antique  Rose, 
the  flowers  of  a  pinkish-rose  tint, 

Prlarrioniums.—Vlv.  H.  J.  JONES,  Lewisham,  had  a 
collection  of  cut  decorative  varieties  in  bold  bunches. 
Some  of  the  principal  sorts  were  Viola,  Conora, 
Kingston  Beauty,  Her  Majesty,  May  Marks,  Little 
Richard,  &c. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Mat,  Dyson's  Lane  Nursery,  Upper 
Edmonton,  ataged  a  collection  of  single  and  double 
zonal  Pelargoniums,  the  latter  preponderating.  Good 
varieties  were  seen  in  Duke  of  Bedford,  Countess  of 
Hopetoun,  Hall  Caine,  The  Sirdar,  Tangare,  Mme. 
Lauder,  Golden  Gate,  Lady  Ilchester,  Blanche,  Lady 
Dorington. 

FERNS. 

Fine  groups  of  stove  and  greenhouse  varieties  were 
staged,  but  very  few  hardy  Ferns  were  seen,  and  no 
new  varieties  were  submitted  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Mat,  Upper  Edmonton,  put  up  a  very  fine 
group,  which  gained  a  "Silver  Cup."  Of  Nephrolepis 
the  American  varieties  Piersoni  and  Fosteri  were  very 
fine ;  N.  Mayi,  an  erect  -  growing  congested  form, 
was  quite  distinct— this  is  prettiest  in  a  small 
state  ;  N.  criapato-congesta  is  a  curious  miniature 
form,  somewhat  resembling  a  congested  form  of 
Scolopendrium.  In  Adiantums,  Ctesianum,  with  a 
silver  band  down  the  pinna;,  is  a  distinct  Fern. 
A.  Farleyense  was  well  shown ;  A.  versadlense, 
a  pretty  dwarf  -  crested  variety ;  A.  curvatum, 
A.  peruvianum,  and  others  were  good ;  Platycerium 
grande,  P.  .fthiopicum,  and  P.  Willincki  were  effective. 
Several  pretty  crested  Pteris  were  seen ;  P.  cretica 
generoaa,  which  recently  received  an  Award  of  Merit, 
is  a  distinct  and  pretty  Fern,  the  pinn.-e  being  cut  down 
into  narrow  segments ;  P.  Summersi  and  P.  Childsi 
are  beautiful  plumose  varieties.  Gynmogrammas  were 
good.  Several  Davallias  on  tall  stems  made  a  good 
effect.  Acrostichum  aureum,  a  large  plant  of  which 
stood  up  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  was  effective. 
•  Messsrs.  J.  Hll.L  &  SON,  Lower  Edmonton,  ataged  a 
very  fine  group,  which  was  made  up  of  choice 
species  and  varieties  displayed  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  This  group  also  secured  a  Silver  Cup.  In  the 
centre  was  a  good  plant  of  Dicksonia  Scheidei,  Platy- 
cerium angulosa,  with  largo  broad  fronds,  was  imposing; 
P.  Hilli,  P.  Willincki  and  P.  alcicorne  were  also  good. 
Davallia  fijiensis  elegans,  D.  Veitchii  and  several  other 
good  species  were  seen.  Gymnogramme  grandioeps 
superba,  G.  I'eruviana  argyroiihylla  and  others.  Among 
Adiantums  renifornie  is  always  an  attraction  ;  A.  macro- 
phyllum  striatum  is  a  very  jiretty  variegated  variety. 
Po'lypodiums  Schneideri  and  Mayi  were  good  ;  the  dwarf 
sorts,  such  aspiloselloidcs,  vaccinifolium  on  moas-covered 
stems  were  pretty.  Aspicnium  formosum  and  A.  cicu- 
tariuin  are  choice  sjiecies  now  rarely  seen.  Of  Gynmo- 
grammas, the  best  silver  and  gold-fronded  sorts  were 
well  shown.  Gleichenias  spelunc:e,  Habellata,  and 
others  were  good  ;  l.omaria  attenuata,  with  soft,  rosy- 
tinted  fronds,  and  Loniaria  L'Herminieri,  a  choice  gem 
with  bright  red  fronds  ;  Asplenium  nidus.  PolyiJudium 
iridioidcs  in  large  specimens,  were  very  effective. 

Ed.  AacHEBSON,  Esq.,  Pott  Place,  Charing,  Kent, 
exhibited  some  fine  specimen  Ferns,  which  included 
Ailiantum  trapcziforme,  A.  concinnum  latum,  A.  Far- 
leyense, Ciymnogramma  chrysophylla,  G.  peruviana 
argyrophylia,  with  Bmalkr  plants  arranged  among 
(Silver  Flora  Medal). 

There  were  very  few  choice  Ferns  in  the  miaccUaneous 
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group?,  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son.'J,  Chelsea,  had 
good  specimens  of  Davallia  Veitchianum. 

Messrs.  SANDER  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  put  up  fine 
specimens  of  Polvpodium  Knightii  and  Nephrolepis 
Scotti.  an  American  variety  which  closely  resembles 
our  N.  exaltata,  but  is  more  compact  in  habit. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  k  Co.,  Enfield,  exhibited  Pteris 
Wimsetti  compacta,  a  neat-growing  crested  variety, 
which  should  be  useful  for  market. 

Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  k  Son,  York,  in  their  rock- 
garden,  bad  some  fine  plants  of  the  hardy  North 
American  Adiantum  pedatum,  and  also  Polystichum 
proliferum  diversilobura. 

CARNATIONS. 

The  greater  portion  of  these  flowers  shown  w^re  of 
the  so-called  Tree  and  Souvenir  de  la  I\Ialmaison 
sections,  the  latter  being  readily  distinguishable  frorn 
Tree  and  border  Carnations  by  their  more  vigorous 
fleshy  "grass,"  compact  habit,  and  larger  and  less 
regularly  formed  flowers. 

The  finest  exhibit  of  these  plants  came  from  "W. 
James,  Esq.,  AVest  Dean  Park,  Chichester  (gr.,  Mr, 
W.  H.  Smith),  and  this  was  placed  at  the  eastern 
entrance  of  a  tent  running  parallel  with  the  Embank- 
ment road.  The  exhibit  consisted  of  a  number  of 
plants  with  very  large  "Malmaison"  flowers  of  the 
flesh-coloured  type  beautifully  bloomed.  A  number 
of  plants  of  a  remarkably  tall  yellow-flowered  variety 
—not  "Malmaisons  "—formed  a  dividing  line-from  the 
contiguous  exhibits,  and  some  plants  of  a  very  choice, 
fragrant,  dark  crimson-coloured  variety,  resembling 
that  of  H.  J,  Jones,  were  arranged  in  the  foreground. 

R.  "VYAGf;,  Esq.,  "The  Islet,"'  Maidenhead  (gr.,  Mr. 
Phillips),  had  varieties  of  "Malmaison"  in  yellow, 
cerise,  pale  pink,  white,  scarlet,  and  light  and  deep 
crimson  colours,  the  flowers  large  and  of  good  develop- 
ment generally.     All  were  growing  in  small  pots. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  of  the  Nurseries,  Highgatc 
and  Upper  Earnet,  had  quantities  of  finely-grown 
"  Malmaison "  varieties  dispersed  among  their  admir- 
able group  of  Roses,  in  a  corner  of  the  large  marquee. 
A  variety  of  a  yellowish-pink  colour  was  noted  in 
Rittmeister. 

An  exhibit  of  twenty  vases  filled  with  fringed  and 
smooth  -  petalled  varieties  was  contributed  by  the 
Carnation  specialist,  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton.  of*  Iver, 
Bucks,  among  which  the  following  were  notable— viz  , 
Fair  Maid,  tender  flesh  in  colour  ;  the  now  well-known 
Enchantress,  of  a  rather  lighter  tint ;  Mrs.  Thos.  AV. 
Lawson,  cherry-red,  showy,  and  of  large  size  ;  Harlow- 
arden,  of  the  same  size  and  colour  as  the  Old  Clove  ; 
Governor  Roosevelt,  almost  identical  in  colour  and  size 
as  is  Harry  Feun ;  and  lastly  G.  H.  Crane,  a  pleasing 
flower  of  rosy-crimson  colour. 

Mr.  Maurice  Prichard.  nurseryman,  Christchurch, 
Hants,  exhibited  many  admirable  "tree"  varieties  in 
great  diversity,  and  particularly  nice  were  the  dark 
crimson -coloured  H.  J.  Jones,  and  Mrs.  Lawson. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries.  Bush 
Hill  Park,  Enfield,  exhibited  extensively  "  Malmaison" 
varieties,  among  which  we  indicate  Albion  {a  dwarf  plant 
having  flowers  of  a  deep  salmon  tint),  C'alypso  (a  large 
flower  of  a  tender  flesh  tint,  the  central  petals  salmon 
coloured,  with  pink  splashes  on  tlie  petals),  the  crimson- 
coloured  Churchwarden,  Horace  Hutchinson  {abrilliant 
scarlet  bloom),  and  Princess  of  Wales  (a  fine  variety  of 
a  pink  tint).  Among  Tree  Carnations  the  new  variety 
Liberty  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  others  mentioned  as 
being  present  in  other  collections  were  found  on 
Messrs.  Low's  exhibit. 

Messrs.  G.  Botes,  Carnation-growers,  of  the  Ayle- 
stone  Park  Nurseries,  Leicester,  exhibited  a  small  but 
choice  collection,  in  which  we  noticed  the  new  Shake- 
spear,  Robert  Burns,  and  Queen  Alexandra ;  the  first 
named  a  fine  coral- pink,  the  second  an  equally  fine 
rosy-pink,  and  the  third  a  delicate  shade  of  the  same 
colour.  We  were  informed  these  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  next  year.  Another  fine  Carnation  was 
Dr.  AV.  G.  Grace,  a  bright  scarlet  variety  sent  out  in 
1903. 

CLEMATIS. 

A  fine  collection  of  these  plants  excellently  bloomed 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co., 
Worcester,  the  plants  numbering  about  thirty,  and 
trained  mostly  on  globular  trellises.  Of  double  and 
semi-double-flowered  varieties,  mention  should  be  made 
of  Lucy  Lemoine,  Countess  of  Lovelace,  Venus  Victrix 
which  have  been  many  years  in  cultivation.  Of  single- 
flowered  varieties  there  were  Fairy  Queen,  purpmea 
elegans  (a  grand  purple  flower),  Mrs.  G.  Jackman, 
Marie  Lefebvre,  Anderson  Henry,  Lord  Neville,  and 
the  new  lilac-coloured  King  Edward  VII.     The  rosy- 


crimson  Ville  de  Lyon  and  AVilsoni,  a  flower  of  pale 
lilac,  were  much  admired  by  the  visitors. 

CALCEOLARIAS. 

Of  tbese  showy  plants  a  new,  shrubby  strain,  men- 
ioned  in  the  Gardeners  Chronicle,  June  4, 1904,  p.  303, 
having  an  average  height  of  5  feet,  and  very  flori- 
ferous,  was  shown  in  several  examples  by  Mr.  J. 
Jeffries,  of  Oxford.  It  is  apparently  perennial,  and 
partakes  of  the  characteristics  of  C.  Burbidgei.  As 
the  crosses  between  different  species  of  Calceolarias  are 
more  fertile  than  those  from  the  original  species  from 
which  they  have  originated,  some  good  decorative 
hybrids  may  result  from  crossing  the  variety  shown  with 
the  ordinary  herbaceous  Calceolarias.  The  floral  colours 
resembled  those  of  the  latter,  although  in  size  they 
were  much  smaller,  and  the  corymbs  more  lax. 

An  excellent  exhil>it  of  Calceolarias  came  from 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Soxs,  Seed  Merchants,  Reading, 
and  these  were  well  shown  in  a  flattish  pyramidal 
manner  along  with  other  exhibits  by  the  firm  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  largest  marquee.  The  assortment 
was  judiciously  made  as  regarded  the  colours,  the 
blooms  were  of  enormous  size,  and  generally  finely 
inflated,  and  the  habit  of  the  plants  ftocky. 

R.  J.  Dlrham,  Esq.,  "Overton,"  Ealing,  W.  (gr., 
Mr.  J.  Cook),  showed  a  small  collection  of  dwarf,  fairly 
well-grown  plants. 

T.  H.  LowiNSKT,  Esq.,  Tittenhurst,  Sunninghill 
(gr.  Mr.  Thomson),  exhibited  about  fifty  plants  of  a 
capital  strain,  having  fine  large  blooms  of  beautifully 
varied  colouring,  and  the  heiglit  of  the  plants  about 
18  inches. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  of  High 
Holborn.  London,  staged  a  small  group  of  medium- 
sized  plants ;  and  Messrs.  AV.  Clibuan  &  SON, 
Nurserymen,  Altrincham,  showed  about  forty  plants 
liaving  flowers  of  medium  size,  foliage  robust  and 
clean  and  the  colours  of  the  flowers  well  selected. 

RHODODENDRONS  AND  AZALEAS. 

Alcssrs.  John  AA^vtfrer  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Bagshot, 
Surrey,  staged  a  lovely  array  of  Rhoilodendrons, 
having  the  plants  in  the  best  possible  flowering  condi 
tion.  Pink  Pearl  was  prominent  and  eclipsed  its 
neighbours  in  size  of  flower  and  truss,  while  the  shade 
of  colour  is  of  the  palest  shade  of  rose-pink ;  Lady 
Howe,  Charlie  AA'atercr,  and  JIarquis  of  AVaterford  are 
darker-coloured  forms  ;  Joseph  AV'hitworth  is  almost  a 
magenta  colour  ;  Gomez  AVaterer  is  of  beautifvil  form, 
jjale  blush  colour  with  yellow  marking  on  tlie  upper 
petal ;  B.  AV.  Currie,  Francis  Hayes,  and  Strategist 
are  other  notable  varieties. 

Jlessrs.  Sander  k  Soys,  St.  Albans,  staged  a 
collection  of  Azaleas.  They  were  sent  from  Messrs. 
S^vnder's  nursery  direct  to  the  Show,  being  landed,  as 
we  were  informed,  on  the  Embankment  pier.  Next  to 
the  excellence  of  the  plants  themselves,  the  condition  in 
which  they  arrived  was  the  most  astonishing  feature. 
One  could  not  detect  an  injured  l>loom,  and  the  whole 
group  presented  the  appearance  of  a  wealth  of  flower. 
They  were  all  selections  from  A.  indlca,  and  the  great 
range  of  colours  in  the  varieties  was  remarkable.  AVe 
have  space  to  name  only  a  few,  and  of  these  we 
include  Memoria  Lowi,  Phtebus,  Theodor  Keimers, 
Osiris,  Madeleine,  and  Miss  E.  Jarret. 

I\Iessrs.  R.  k  G.  Cuthbert,  Soutbgate,  Middlesex, 
staged  a  large  bank  of  hardy  Azaleas  that  presented 
a  wealth  of  flowers  of  brilliant  colours,  with  suitable 
greenery  furnished  by  such  plants  as  Maples,  Ferns, 
Asparagus  plumosus,  and  l)acked  by  tall  Cocos  Palms. 
Tlie  arrangement  was  bold,  the  centre  being  raised, 
and  flanked  on  either  side  by  prominent  corner  plants. 
The  charming  yellow  variety  Anthony  Koster  formed 
the  central  bank,  and  here  and  there  were  intro- 
duced standard  -  trained  plants  breaking  the  con- 
tinuity and  adding  to  the  eflfect.  Among  the 
more  notable  varieties  we  may  mention  J.  C.  A'^an  Tol 
(excellently  shown),  Fanny  (with  rosy-pink  flowers 
lightly  tinted  with  ycUow),  Hugo  Koster.  Unique  (an 
orange  -  scarlet  variety),  Raphael  de  Smet,  Aida, 
Alphonse  Lavelee  (a  handsome  salmon-pink  variety). 
A'elasquez,  &c. 

i;;,'", Messrs.  AVm.  Paul  k  Son,  AValtham  Cross,  exhibited 
a  number  of  baskets  containing  sprays  of  Rhododen- 
dron flowers.  Pink  Pearl  was  prominent.  Another 
good  variet}-  noticed  was  atro-rubrum  purpureum. 

BEGONIAS. 

The  collections  of  these  plants  scarcely  equalled 
those  of  last  year  in  extent,  but  the  individual  plants 
were  quite  up  to  the  best  standard  of  quality. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  k  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London, 
staged  a  grand  lot  of  these  flowers.     They  ha<l  some  of 


their  premier  varieties  in  batches,  such  as  Lord  Kit- 
chener, a  "Camellia "-shaped  flower  of  the  richest 
scarlet  colour ;  Mrs.  T,  V,  McConnell,  shaded  a  rich 
salmon -pink  :  Mrs.  John  R.  Box,  one  of  the  best  double' 
"whites";  Lady  Grenfell,  also  white;  Lady  Kerry, 
a  variety  with  rose-coloured  margin.  AVe  also  noticed 
Duke  of  Fife,  a  large  crenated  flower  of  salmon-pink 
colour  ;  Sir  Howard  A^ncent,  rich  scarlet  colour  ;  James- 
Buchanan,  a  "rosette."  also  rich  scarlet  colour  ;  Lady 
Charles  Beresford.  a  tall-growing  variety,  with  prim- 
rose-yellow flowers.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
single  varieties  were  freely  represented  ;  of  these  the 
variety  Lord  Kerry  has  a  large  flower  of  deep  scarlet ;: 
Lord  Howe  is  also  a  good  single  variety,  the  colour 
being  rich  scarlet. 

Messrs.  Blackriore  &  Langdon,  Twerton  HilS 
Nurseries,  Bath,  exhibited  an  excellent  strain  of  these 
handsome  flowers,  and  presented  their  plants  in  th& 
best  jjossible  condition.  The  varieties  were  all  of  the 
double  type.  A  new  frilled  "Camellia"-shaped  variety 
named  Mrs.  C.  Russell  is  exceedingly  handsome,  being 
of  a  soft  blush-pink  colour  and  of  excellent  shape. 
The  new  variety  Amy  is  a  good  wavy-petalled  "Rose,"" 
with  exquisite  rose-pink  colour  and  having  a  lighter 
centre.  Snowflake  is  a  new  frilled  "white."  Countess 
of  AVarwick  (apricot-orange  with  lighter  centre).  Frilled 
Beauty,  Mrs.  S.  Pope,  Percy  Foster  (rich  scarlet),  Sif 
T.  Lipton,  and  Mrs.  G.  M.  Soames  (new)  are  notable 
varieties. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  AVare,  Ltd.,  AVare's  Nurseries,  Fel- 
tham,  Middlesex,  showed  a  group  of  tuberous-rooting 
Begonias,  nearly  all  of  which  were  double  varieties. 
Some  of  the  flowers  were  showing  evidences  of  the  hot 
weather,  the  petals  in  some  cases  being  injirred.  Miss 
Uhoda  Pope  is  a  "Gamellia"-shaped  flower  with  blush- 
pink  margins  merging  to  a  lighter  centre.  Mrs.  AV.  L. 
Ainslie  is  a  new  "yellow";  King  Edward  A'll.  has- 
rich  scarlet-crimson  flowers  ;  Mrs.  Arthur  Paget,  Mary 
Pope.  Lady  Suftield,  and  Mrs.  Bean  are  varieties  all 
worthy  of  mention. 

Mr.  A.  Ll.  GwiLi.ur,  Cambria  Nursery,  New 
Eltham,  Kent,  staged  a  collection  of  tuberous-rooting. 
Begonias,  having  single  and  double  varieties  in  about- 
equal  quantities.  Mr.  J.  Portbury  is  a  good  "scarlet"  ; 
the  flower  is  '*  Camellia  "-shaped,  and  of  the  best  form- 
Eltham  Glory  (picotce-edged).  Mars,  Golden  Crowu 
(yellow),  &c. 

IMessrs,  Carter,  237,  238,  High  Holborn,  staged  a. 
batch  of  tulierous  -  rooting  Begonias,  none  of  th& 
varieties  being  named. 

Mr.  H.  J,  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  showed  a^ 
small  collection  of  bedding  varieties  of  tuberous-rooting. 
Begonias. 

Frank  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Coombe  House,  Croydon^ 
exhibited  a  batch  of  hybrid  Begonias  of  the  Worthiana- 
type,  having  many  forms  and  colours  of  this  free- 
flowering  species. 

ROSES. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  AA^altham  Cross,  Herts, 
staged  one  of  the  finest  exhibit  of  Roses.  The  gioui> 
occupied  the  same  position  as  last  year  and  presented 
a  galaxy  of  lovely  flowers.  The  whole  of  the  coUectioa 
was  comprised  of  pot  plants,  the  members  being  excel- 
lently grown,  well  furnished  with  flowers,  and  of 
the  choicest  varieties.  The  beautiful  Lady  Gay 
(Wichuraiana)  was  represented  by  five  finel}-  trained 
plants  (see  Awards) ;  Farquhar  is  somewhat  similar,  but 
not  so  bright  or  large.  The  whole  of  the  background 
was  staged  with  Roses  of  the  Rambler  t3-po,  and  among 
the  group  were  standards  and  bush-trained  plants. 
Among  the  best  examples  seen  we  may  mentioa 
Pharisaer  (a  large  flower,  soft  blush  colour),  AVhit&- 
i\Iaman  Cochet,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  John  Laing^ 
Ht^lene  (iuillot  (new),  H.T.  Mme.  Hector  Leuilliot 
(climbing  Tea),  Prince  de  Bulgarie,  Crimson  Queen,. 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay.  A  number  of  plants  of  the 
variety  Debutante  (see  fig.  146,  p.  347)  (AVichuraiana), 
were  prominent  in  the  centre  of  the  display,  Th& 
group  was  set  up  with  great  taste  and  was  mucli 
admired. 

Adjoining  Messrs.  AVjr.  Paul's  exhibit  was  a  display 
of  Roses  exhibited  by  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  The  Royal 
Nurseries,  Slough.  The  arrangement  of  this  group 
was  bold— tall  standard  and  climbing  varieties  being 
liberally  utilised  to  furnish  relief  to  the  general  collec- 
tion that  formed  the  groundwork.  This  latter  was. 
composed  of  well-grown  specimens  of  such  types  aa 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  Frau  Karl  Druschki^ 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting,  La  France,  Juno,  and 
other  equally  beautiful  varieties.  Foliage  plants, 
Ferns,  Palms,  Dracit'nas,  &c.,  were  utilised  to  enhance 
the  effect. 
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Fig.  14r. — .wo  op  wessrs.  w.  taul  and  son's  new  (wichuraiana)  roses  : 

WALTHAM    PRIDE,    PURE    flH'TE;    AND    DEBUTANTE,    PINK, 
Draum  by  Mr,  Worilavgion  G.  Sniilli, 


Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Tbe  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  N.,  furnished  one  corner  of  the  large  tent 
with  a  magnificent  group  of  Roses.  Standard  and 
other  trained  plants  were  freely  utilised  in  the  group, 
tlie  back  portion  of  which  was  wholly  occupied  by 
trained  plants  of  Polyantha  varieties,  such  as  Crimson 
Rambler,  "\V.  K.  Harris  (Wichuraiana),  Helene,  Blush 
Rambler,  &c.  Dwarf  plants  in  pots  freely  flowering 
and  all  showing  excellent  culture,  formed  a  ground- 
work, and  the  flowers  were  of  the  best  possible  quality, 
indeed  the  quality  was  quite  equal  to  any  in  the 
show.  Frau  Karl  Druschki  was  exhibited  in  all 
the  magnificence  characteristic  of  the  variety, 
also  Mildred  Grant,  Souvenir  de  President  Caruot 
(excellent).  Rev.  Alan  Cheales,  Glory  of  Cheshunt, 
Lady  Roberts,  David  Harum  (a  new  Tea,  full  flower,  of 
rose-pink-colour  ;  see  Awards).  AVe  have  no  space  to 
name  a  tithe  of  the  other  beautiful  things  in  this 
excellent  exhibit. 

Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury,  Kent,  staged  a  col- 
lection of  Roses.  The  position  occupied  by  the  flowers 
did  not  permit  of  their  being  displayed  to  the  best 
advantage,  but  opportunity  was  taken  of  the  sloping 
canvas  roof  of  the  tent  to  form  a  bower  with  such  sub- 
jects as  Dorothy  Perkins.  The  Roses  were  displayed 
in  batches  of  one  variety  and  m  boxes,  the  latter  con- 
taining exquisite  examples  of  many  choice  kinds,  such 
as  Liberty,  Madame  Gabrielle  Luizet,  Bessie  Brown,  &c. 
In  the  vases  were  arranged  such  beautiful  varieties  as 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  Madame  Gabrielle 
Luizet,  and  Liberty,  all  in  excellent  condition — in  fact, 
the  flowers  were  some  of  the  best  in  the  show. 

Messrs.  Ben  Cant  &  Sons,  Colchester,  set  up  a 
collection  of  Roses,  among  which  the  climbing  varie- 
ties were  a  feature.  Blush  Rambler  being  especially 
fine.  Hel^ne  is  a  commendable  variety  ;  it  produces 
large  trusses  of  its  pleasing  flowers  in  profusion. 
Dorothy  Perkins  was  shown  well.  A\'e  were  pleased 
with  the  H.T.  Gruss  an  Teplitz,  a  semi-double  flower 
of  a  handsome  rosy-pink  shade.  Leuchtstern,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  and  many  other  well-known 
varieties  were  included  in  the  group.  A  tray  contained 
flowers  of  the  variety  Marechal  Kiel  of  the  richest 
shade  of  yellow,  the  flowers  in  addition  being  large  and 
of  good  shape. 

Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham  Nurseries,  Norfolk,  put  up 
a  group  of  flowering  subjects  in  which  Roses  were  the 
princijjal  feature.  Varieties  of  the  climbing  and 
Polyantha  type  were  made  a  special  feature,  and 
excellent  Indeed  were  the  examples  displayed.  A  new 
variety  named  Philadelphia  Rambler  was  given  an 
Award  (which  see).  The  standard  plants  of  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Alberic  Barbier,  Blush  Rambler,  and  "Waltham 
Rambler  were  covered  with  their  trusses  of  bloom. 
The  variety  Noella  Nabonnand  is  pleasingly  scented, 
and  the  bright  scarlet  flowers  are  handsome  ;  Madame 
de  Watteville  was  shown  well.  Messrs.  Hobbles  also 
fctaged  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  utilising  these 
brilliant  subjects  for  an  edging.  Carnations,  Clematis, 
and  other  greenhouse  subjects  completed  the  group. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose 
Gardens,  Colchester,  showed  an  extensive  exhibit  of 
Roses.  Many  of  the  flowers  showed  signs  of  the  hot 
weather,  and  were,  if  anything,  past  their  best  condi- 
tion. The  rich  flowers  of  Liberty  were  displayed  to 
advantage  in  this  collection  ;  also  the  Austrian  Copper 
Briar.  Mrs.  Vi.  J.  Grant  was  noticed,  also  a  large 
number  of  flowers  of  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting. 
Such  varieties  as  Blush  Rambler,  Waltham  Rambler, 
Heione,  and  the  new  variety  Philadelphia  Rambler, 
were  trained  at  the  background,  or  hung  gracefully 
down  over  the  plants  and  flowers  on  the  staging 
beneath.  * 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  staged  a  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  flowering  subjects,  including  a  good  display  of 
Roses.  William  Allan  Richardson  was  noticed  in  bud 
and  fully  opened ;  the  dwarf-growing  Madame  N.  Le- 
vavasseur  was  shown  to  advantage  and  in  good  form. 
/Vnother  dwarf  free-flowering  variety  is  Gloirc  de 
I'olyantha  ;  this  is  a  pink  variety  of  very  free-flower- 
ing haltit.  Aschenbrodol  is  a  good  dwarf  "China.'' 
Comtesse  de  Cay  la,  also  a  China,  has  an  unique  colour, 
which  may  be  likened  to  copper  orange.  Boxes  con- 
tained excellent  examples  of  such  varieties  as  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Zophyrine  Drouhin,  Mrs.  Kd.  Mawloy,  Ac. 

ALPINE  AND  HKRllACEOUS  PLANTS. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  increase  the  area  devoted  to 
hardy  plant  exhibits  at  the  Temple  Show  from  year  to 
year,  it  is  obvious  that  improvements  in  the  way  of 
aclocting  and  arranging  them  receive  a  greater  share 
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of  attention  than  formerly.  The  rockery  exhibits 
increase  in  size  and  number,  and  the  huge  masses  of 
cut  flowers  banked  high  and  thick  in  a  more  or  less 
meaningless  fashion  are  fewer.  For  the  rest  we  can 
only  say  that  the  hardy  plants  were  good  and  numerous, 
and  we  noted  many  choice  specimens  that  space  will 
not  permit  us  to  mention  even  by  name. 

In  the  opening  of  the  long  tent  on  the  Embankment 
Gide  we  came  first  into  contact  with  a  small  rockery 
exhibit  from  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  in 
which  choice  Saxifragas,  Edelweiss,  Hutchinsia  alpina, 
Silenes,  the  brilliant  Ourisia  coccinea,  Fair  Maids  of 
France,  and  tall  spikes  of  Saxifraga  pyramidalis  were 
seen. 

Near  to  this  exhibit  the  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere, 
Cheshire,  had  a  very  neatly  arranged  rockery  group,  in 
which  the  double  Cambrian  Poppy,  Armeria  Laucheana 
(rosy-pink,  3  inches  high),  Delphinium  nudicaule,  with 
Phloxes,  Erinus,  and  many  Aubrietias  were  seen  to 
advantage.  Many  choice  hardy  Ferns  were  iu  this 
group,  Athyrium  glomeratum  being  noticeable  by  its 
density  and  dwarfness.  It  is  a  rare  kind,  and  the 
name  is  not  familiar. 

Mr.  H.  C.  PuLHAM,  Elsenham,  Essex,  staged  many 
plants  in  a  rockerv  exhibit,  particularly  the  hardy 
Cypripediums,  Saxifraga  longifolia.  Phlox  divaricata 
alba,  many  Alpine  Phloxes,  Gentiana  verna,  the  wliite- 
and -rose-coloured  forms  of  Aster  alpinus,  the  white 
trailing  Saponaria  ocymoides  alba,  and  others. 

From  Jlr.  R.  Farrer,  the  Craven  Nurseries,  Clap- 
ham,  Yorks,  came  some  of  the  choicest  things  seen  at 
this  exhibition ;  the  lovely  Eritrichium  nanum  for 
example,  Myosotis  rupicola,  Haberlea  rhodopensis,  Ra- 
mondias,  &c.  A  fine  lot  of  the  hardy  Lady's  Slippers, 
in  which  Cypripedium  macranthum  ventricosum  was  a 
finely-coloured  example,  was  shown.  Dianthus  alpinus 
albus,  Primula  farinosa,  a  perfect  gem,  and  the  very 
rare  white  form  in  much  less  quantity.  Meconopsis 
integrifolia  was  here  too  ;  and  perhaps  the  best  of  the 
group  was  Edraianthus  serpyllifolius,  of  which  a  large 
colony  was  adorned  with  the  rich  purple  bells  on 
trailing  stems.  Here  and  there  amidst  these  flowers 
Saxifraga  c;esia,  a  white  -  flowered  crustaceous  kind, 
appeared — a  pretty  picture  indeed. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  (Mr.  A.  K. 
Upton)  contributed,  as  is  its  wont,  a  neat  and  interest- 
ing array  of  choice  alpine  plants,  with  rock  shrubs, 
&c. — Primxda  sikkimensis,  P.  japonica  in  colours,  the 
Edelweiss,  Globularia  cordifolia,  Veronica  Hulkeana, 
Erinus  in  variety,  the  vernal  Gentian  (very  rich  blue), 
towering  spikes  of  Eremurus,  Ledum  palustre,  the 
Snowdrop  Anemone,  &c. 

Messrs.  .T.  CuKAL  &  Sons,  Crawley,  also  had  a 
rockwork  exhibit  planted  and  arranged  with  good 
species.  Here  we  noted  Acliillea  rupestris,  Dode- 
catbeons,  Edraianthus  serpyllifolius,  Lotus  siliquosus  {a 
pale-yellow  flower  with  trifoliate  leaves),  Aquilegia 
alpina,  Linaria  liepaticsefolia  alba,  and  a  large  example 
of  Lupinus  polyphyllus  roseus,  which  a  year  ago 
obtained  the  Award  of  Merit. 

Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley.  Southampton,  contributed 
perennials,  chiefly  in  the  cut  state — Gaillardias,  Pinks, 
Columbines,  Heucheras  and  a  large-flowered  Armeria 
of  the  plantaginea  type  named  A.  gigantea.  It  is  a 
good  and  showy  plant. 

Most  interesting  was  the  well-arranged  rockery 
from  Messrs.  Backhouse  k  Son,  York.  Here  with  a 
sandstone  or  millstone  grit  rock  were  associated  many 
of  the  most  delightful  of  plants  that  the  alpine  lover 
could  desire.  Slightly  boggy  depressions  were  covered 
with  thevernal  (Gentian,  Adiantum  pedatum,  Sarracenia 
purpurea,  and  such  things,  while  near  by  fine  masses  of 
Cypripedium  siiectabile,  C  acaule  and  others  met  the 
eye  at  once.  Gynerium  "Westerlingi,  the  variegated 
Pampas,  was  here,  and  not  faraway  such  rare  things  as 
Gentiana  pyrcnaica  in  a  fine  tuft  full  of  tiower-buds, 
Dianthus  Freynei,  D.  F.  alba  (very  rare),  Primula 
farinosa  alba,  also  a  gem,  and  others.  We  cannot 
pass  this  exhibit  without  expressing  our  appreciation  of 
the  excellence  of  the  arrangement,  aud  the  remarkable 
proportion  between  the  rock  and  the  alpines  em- 
ployed. The  weathered  stone,  too,  was  surely  no 
accident,  as.  it  here  appeared.  The  very  essence  of 
natural  grouping  was  observable  throughout. 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  k  Co.,  "Worcester,  had  a 
showy  group  in  which  Tree  Pjeonies  were  seen  in  good 
condition.  We  noted  the  varieties  fragrantissima 
(extra  fine  white),  Olivia  (white).  Perfection  (rose),  he. 
Pyrethrums,  Columbines,  Aster  alpinus  (very  fine), 
Irises,  and  Poppies  were  also  in  considerable  array, 

Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Woodbridge,  also  staged  showy 
perennials,  as  Lupins,  Pyrethrums  in  variety,  of  which 


Arminta  is  a  fine  single  pink-flowered  form.  Irises 
were  freely  shown,  also  early  Gladioli,  Geum 
miniatum,  &c.  A  very  showy  Poppy  is  Lady  Roscoe, 
of  rich  salmon-orange  tone,  each  petal  having  a  dark 
blotch. 

The  Eastern  Poppies  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey, 
Exmouth,  were  a  showy  lot,  the  huge  richly- coloured 
blossoms  beiag  of  great  size,  and  in  some  instances 
remarkable  in  colour.  Exmouth  Rival  (rich  claret). 
Loveliness  (pink  and  salmon),  were  among  those  we 
noted  at  a  glance. 

Messrs.  C.  &  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  Dover,  contributed  a 
nice  lot  of  things,  in  which  were  some  good  single- 
flowered  Pyrethrums,  and  such  subjects  as  Papaver 
Mrs.  Marsh,  Achillea  argentea,  Lupinus  Snow  Queen, 
Heucheras,  and  the  like. 

Messrs.  Reamsbottom  &  Co.,  from  Geashill,  King's 
Co.,  Ireland,  brought  St.  Brigid  Anemones  and  others 
in  capital  form.  King  of  Salmons  is  a  distinct  and 
novel  colour  in  this  lot. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking,  had  an 
excellent  group,  showing  a  few  good  things  in  large 
numbers  rather  than  an  endless  array  ;  hence  the  effect 
was  good.  Trilliums,  early  Gladioli,  Ramondias, 
double  Cambrian  Poppy,  Gerberas,  Eremurus,  Eastern 
Poppies,  hardy  Cypripediums,  &c. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  had  a  very  interesting 
exhibit,  in  which  such  semi-hardy  plants  as  Embothrium 
coccineum,  Crinodendron  Hookeri,  and  various  Rhodo- 
dendrons mingled  with  the  more  hardy  alpines  and  the 
like.  Of  the  latter  class  Anemone  narcissiflora  with 
white  flowers,  Sarracenia  purpurea,  Piuguicula  grandi- 
flora,  Eremurus  Elwesii  albus  (see  Awards),  Incarvillea 
grandiflora,  Gentiana  verna  and  others  were  seen. 

Messrs.  Barr  k  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  staged  in 
their  usual  place  a  large  array  of  Eastern  Poppies, 
Shirley  Poppies,  Irises,  Pyrethrums,  Ixias,  P?eonies, 
Lupins,  and  such  things.  Androsace  villosa,  Iris 
cristata,  Anemone  alpina,  white  Eremurus,  with 
double  Poet's  Narcissus  were  also  of  note. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  in  a 
small  g'oup  had  Aster  alpinus  roseus,  and  A.  a.  albus 
(very  good),  also  Iris  Susiana,  Heuchera  hybrids. 
Poppy  Mrs.  Marsh,  Anemone  sulphurea,  &c. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  HoUoway,  had  globe 
flowers.  Anemones,  Poppies,  perennial  Cornflowers, 
early  Gladioli,  and  similar  things  in  the  cut  state. 

Messrs.  BAKERS.  Codsall  and  Wolverhampton,  we 
believe  exhibited  hardy  plants  for  the  first  time  at 
a  "Temple"  show,  and  in  a  most  creditable  manner 
everything  being  fresh  and  good.  Long  -  spurred 
Columbines,  Scillas,  Poppies,  Pyrethrums,  Edelweiss, 
many  Aubrietias,  Dianthuses,  Incarvilleas,  alpine 
Phloxes,  and  other  things  in  considerable  numbers. 

Mr.  Maurice  Prichahd,  Christchurch,  Hants,  also 
had  a  good  and  highly  attractive  exhibit,  in  which  Iris 
filiformis,  a  large  kind  midway  between  I.  tingitana 
(see  fig.  140.  p.  339)  and  I.  xiphion,  was  noticeable. 
Eremurus,  single  and  double  Pyrethrums  in  fine  array 
and  excellent  condition,  formed  a  big  attraction ; 
Irises,  Lilies,  and  Pteonies  were  well  shown. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  had  a  showy 
group,  in  which  the  blue  Phlox  canadensis  Perry's 
variety  (see  Awards)  was  a  central  figure.  Other 
things  noted  included  Hyacinthus  amethystinus  albus, 
many  spikes  of  Eremurus,  Primula  sikkimensis.  Irises 
of  the  Korolkowii  set  and  the  Cushion  group,  the 
showy  Geum  Heldreichi,  Lilium  colchicum,  Ostrowskia 
magnifica,  Incarvilleas,  Papaver  Mrs.  Marsh,  and 
many  other  good  and  showy  plants  and  flowers. 

The  group  from  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester, 
was  of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  and  of  considerable 
extent.  Lightness  and  elegance  with  excellent  taste  in 
arrangement  were  all  here  associated,  and  in  part 
accoimted  for  by  the  free  use  of  plants  in  pots,  as 
opposed  to  an  exhibit  entirely  of  cut  flowers.  The 
growing  plant  offers  instruction  of  the  best  type,  and 
cannot  be  overestimated.  We  would  like  to  see  more 
of  this  kind  of  thing  at  this  great  show.  The  plants 
too  were  as  meritorious  as  was  the  arrangement.  Here 
were  a  dozen  or  so  Heuchera  hybrids,  all  free  flowering 
and  elegant  ;  here,  too,  a  rich  display  of  hardy  Cypri- 
pediums in  company  with  Primula  sikkimensis,  Viola 
pedata,  Trilliums,  Adiantum  pedatum,  &c.  ;  and  there, 
in  drier  quarters,  the  quaint  early  Calochortus  or 
Cyclobothras.  Lilies  too  were  plentiful  and  good,  and 
here  again  came  the  groups,  such  as  Hansoni  (orange), 
Martagon  alba  excelsa,  Colchicum  longiflorum 
superbum,  with  venustum  elegans  in  variety,  &c. 
Ixias,  Ornithogalum  arabicum,  and  quite  a  distinct 
form  of  Meconopsis  integrifolia  was  noted  here.  A  new 
unnamed  Poppy   with  pyramidal  habit  had  a  small 


orange  -  coloured    flower    not    unlike    P.    rupifragun>, 
though  deeper  in  colour  and  of  distinct  growth. 

Messrs.  I5unyard  k  Co.,  Maidstone,  had  a  capitaB 
lot  of  hardy  things,  in  which  Irises,  Geum  Heldreichi, 
Eremurus,  Day  Lilies,  single  and  double  Pyrethrums, 
Ranunculus,  Thalictrum  aquilegifolium,  and  others- 
were  seen. 

Messrs.  James  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  had 'a 
showy  lot  of  Tree  Paeonies  in  pots,  and  in  another 
placi?  a  rich  and  varied  assortment  of  single  and 
double-flowered  Pyrethrums. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  k  Son,  Limited,  Chelsea,  on 
the  lawn  arranged  Columbines,  Primula  japonica 
pulverulenta,  with  other  choice  new  species  of  Primula, 
and  quite  a  host  of  Eremurus  in  cut  spikes.  Some- 
highly-coloured  Heucheras  also  came  from  this  firm, 
and  two  species  of  Corydalis — C.  thalictrifolia  and 
C.  tomentosa. 

SOME    CUT    FLOWERS. 

Pansicsand  Violas. — Alessrs.  Dobbie  k  Co.,  Florists, 
Rothesay,  had  a  brilliant  collection  of  Fancy  Pansies  of 
large  size  and  rich  colours  that  attracted  great 
attention.  Among  the  leading  flowers  were  Miss  F, 
Warren,  Mrs.  Campbell,  Archie  Milloy,  W.  McKenzie,. 
Miss  A.  B.  Douglas,  Victoria,  David  Wilson,  Mrs^ 
Sherwood,  Miss  Yorke,  John  Pickens,  Mrs.  W. 
Sinclair,  and  David  Airdrie.  Some  of  these  blooms- 
were  3  inches  and  more  in  diameter  and  correspondingly 
stout  in  texture.  This  collection  was  backed  by  sprays 
of  Violas  and  flanked  by  some  very  fine  blooms  of  African 
Marigolds  and  some  finely  marked  French  Marigolds. 
Mr.  AViLLiAM  Sydenmiam,  Tamworth,  had  a  very 
fine  and  varied  collection  of  Fancy  Pansies,  whicb 
seem  to  colour  well  in  the  Midlands.  Chief  among 
them  were  Alvaston  Yellow,  Asthore,  Cavalier,  Col'. 
M.  R.  G.  Buchanan,  Device,  Floria,  Ida,  Joe  Nadin, 
Lord  Roberts,  Marmion,  ]\Iary  Sydenham,  Miss  Neal, 
Mrs.  S.  Craig,  Petunia,  Robert  G.  Allan,  Tamworth* 
Herald,  and  Tamworth  Yellow.  The  leading  Violas, 
which  were  arranged  in  neat  sprays,  were  John- 
Quarton,  Endymion,  Commander,  Peace,  Beaiitj*^ 
Planet,    Sunbeam,   Bland    Sinclair,   Grey   Friar,   &c. 

Mr.  Howard  Crane,  Woodview  Terrace,  Highgate, 
staged  in  the  open  some  round  baskets  neatly  arranget? 
with  Violas  of  such  effective  sorts  as  Imperial,  Mary 
Hope,  Marbled  Rose,  Dolly,  Rosandra,  Bridal  Morn, 
Bessie,  Devonshire  Cream,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Ethereal;^. 
JIarian  Waters,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Cade,  Seagull,  White- 
Empress,  &c.  Messrs.  Stark  k  Son,  Great  Ryburgh, 
liad  a  few  Violas  in  the  open,  chief  among  them  RoyaP 
Sovereign,  deep  yellow. 

Tulips.  —  The  late  -  flowering  Tulips  were  not 
nearly  so  numerously  represented  as  is  usual  at  the- 
the  Temple  Show,  tlie  heat  of  the  previous  few  days 
had  told  upon  the  flowers,  and  those  which  were  fairly 
fresh  when  staged  soon  expanded  under  the  close- 
atmosphere  of  the  tents.  A  very  good  collection  under 
the  circumstances  was  staged  by  Messrs.  Ales. 
Dickson  k  Sons,  Nurserymen,  Belfast  and  Dublin, 
who  had  such  fine  Darwin  varieties  as  Clara  Butt, 
Europe,  La  Tulipe  Noire  (very  dark),  Margaret  (a- 
delicate  and  beautiful  variety),  Ministre  Roell  (ricb 
poppy-red),  Norma,  Pride  of  Haarlem,  Prof.  M. 
Foster,  The  Rev.  H.  D'Ombrain,  Bronze  King,  Leghorn> 
Bonnet,  Prima  Donna,  Rev.  Harpur  Crewe,  White 
Queen,  Glow,  &c.  The  flowers  generally  were  char- 
acterised by  great  substance,  and  they  appeared  to- 
stand  the  heat  better  than  other  collections.  Mr. 
R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  had  a  limited  col- 
lection of  late  varieties,  chief  among  them  Flambeau, 
Faerie  Queen,  Anthony  Roozen,  Mrs.  F.  Sanders, 
Margaret,  White  Queen,  Glow,  kc.  Messrs.  Babr  & 
Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  had  a  collection 
which  comprised  Goldfinder,  Bronze  Queen,  Edmee, 
Yellow  Queen.  Calliope,  Louis  XIV.,  Phyllis,  Purple 
Perfection,  Bouton  d'Or.  Jaune  d'CEuf,  and  Negro,  with 
examples  of  the  English  florists'  and  Parrot  varieties. 
The  Hon.  H.  A.  E.  1>E  Montjiorency,  Carricks- 
mines,  Dublin,  had  a  stand  of  twenty-four  very  fine 
blooms  of  rectified  and  breeder  English  florists'  Tulips, 
which  by  their  fine  development  recalled  the  palmy 
days  of  Tulip  cultivation  forty  years  and  more  ago. 

Stccci  Pcas.—'^lT.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street, 
Birmingham,  staged  a  collection  characterised  by  fine- 
quality,  the  bunches  set  up  in  a  very  tasteful  manner. 
Some  of  the  finest  varieties  were  Gladys  Unwin, 
Celestial,  Gorgeous,  Janet  Scott,  Orange  Countess, 
Lord  Rosebery,  Prima  Donna,  Duke  of  York,  Scarlet. 
Gem,  Miss  Willmott,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Black 
Knight,  Triumph,  King  Edward  VIL,  Florie  Nortott 
(deep  lavender,  a  variety  which  keeps  its  colour  well), 
and    Rose  Sydenham.      Mr.    H.   J.   Jones,   Ryecroffc 
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Nurserv,  Lewisbam,  had  in  fine  character  Kinj  Edward 
VII.,  Bolton's  Pink,  Mrs.  W.  "Wright,  Dorothy 
Eckford,  Miss  Willmott,  Gladys  Unwin,  Gracie  Green- 
wood, &c.  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  nurserymen, 
Shrewsbury,  had  a  representative  collection,  including 
most  of  the  varieties  before  mentioned  (they  were 
nicely  set  up)  Spanish  Iris,  &c.  Mr.  C.  W.  Be.\RDMOBE, 
High  Street,  Winchester,  had  a  small  but  very  choice 
collection  of  leading  varieties.  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co., 
seedsmen,  Kothesay,  also  had  a  similar  collection. 


Ros'  Phtbiddphia  Rnmhlcr, —  A  climbing  variety, 
resembling  Crimson  Rambler,  save  that  the  flower  is  of 
a  much  richer  type,  the  colour  being  dark  scarlet,  i  The 
flower  is  also  of  somewhat  more  substance  than  the 
older  variety.     Shown  by  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham. 

Begonia  Madame  Adeline  Patti. — A  double-flowered 
variety  of  large  size  and  good  form  ;  colour  salmon-red 
pnnroaching     to     orange  -  red.       Shown  _  by     Jlessrs. 

bliCKMORE  k  LaNGDON. 


Fig.  147. — eameler  rose  "  lady  gay  " :  colouk  of  flowers  cherry-rose. 
.Given  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  Temple  Show. 


Awards, 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Rose  Lady  Gay. — This  is  a  "Wichuraian  Rose,  of 
American  origin.  It  is  quite  one  of  the  best  things 
among  climbing  Roses,  and  should  prove  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  Rose  garden.  The  trusses  of  flowers 
hang  in  the  form  of  sprays  on  long  growths,  and  are 
produced  in  clusters  of  a  score  or  more  flowers.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  deep  rose,  and  the  individual 
blooms  may  be  not  inaptly  likened  to  a.  small  ])ink 
Carnation  {see  fig.  147).  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  SVm. 
Paul  &  Son,  Waltham. 

Rose  David-  ffaruia. — A  hybrid  Tea,  with  flower  of 
large  substance  and  of  a  pleasing  rosj'-pink  colour.  The 
shape  is  good,  and  the  petals  when  reflexed  give  deeper 
shadings  of  rose.  Tlie  variety  should  prove  valuable 
for  planting  in  bed,s  and  borders.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshunt. 


Beyonia  Madame  Granby. — A  large  double  flower  of 
lemon-yellow  colour.     Shown  l)y  Messrs.  Ware,  Ltd. 

Edraianthus  jnwiila.  —  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
diminutive  member  of  this  genus,  the  pale  blue  erect 
bells  freely  produced  m  a  very  close,  dense,  and  dwarf 
cushion-like  growth.  The  plant  figures  among  the 
most  rare  and  choice  of  dwarf  alpiues.  E.\hibited  by 
Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbu.sh  &  Son,  Highgate. 

Eremurus  i/iiirsiia/iKS.— A  fine  white-flowered  form 
of  Elwes's  variety  of  E.  robustus.  The  plant  possesses 
the  same  style  of  growth  and  the  identical  character  of 
flowering  seen  in  the  type.  From  Mr.  G.  Reuthk, 
Keston,  Kent. 

Irydeavcd  Pclarejoniuin  Hon.  Mrs.  Boyk. — A 
compact  yet  free  grower  of  shrubby -like  Inibit,  the 
large  doul)le  flowers  of  a  pleasing  rosy-pink  tint  freely 
produced  in  largo  trusses.  From  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Royal  Nursery,  Slougli. 


hy-lcavcd  Pelargonimii  Mons.  Rosaleur.— A  variety 
with  deep  carmine-rose-coloured  flowers,  and  of  vigorous 
habit.     Shown  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  E-\mouth.  ' 

Phlox  canadensis  Perry's  variety.— Ilna  is  a  good 
and  improved  variety  of  a  well-known  plant,  and  it  s 
obviously  a  good  border  subject.  Mr.  Perry  has 
frequently  exhibited  the  plant,  but  never  before  in  such 
perfection  of  colour  and  strength  as  upon  this  occasion. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  Asios  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill. 

Primula  x  Arendi.  —  This  Primula  was  shown  by 
Herr  Geo.  Abends,  Ronsdorf,  Germany,  who  described 
it  as  a  hybrid  between  P.  obconica  and  P.  megaseiefolia. 
In  general  appearance  the  plant  is  similar  to  a  glorified 
P.    obconica.      The  flowers  were  individually   nearly 

inches  across,  of  rich  lilac-pink  colour,  and  are  pro- 
duced in  many-flowered  umbels.  The  leaves  more 
nearly  resemble  those  of  P.  megaseaifolia,  .and  the 
petioles  are  exceedingly  hairy.  We  think  the  hybrid 
will  make  a  very  fine  garden  plant  for  the  cool  green- 
house (Award  of  Merit).  The  same  exhibitor  showed 
plants  of  P.  obconica  which  represented  much  variation 
of  colour  in  the  flowers,  and  one  named  P.  oljoonica 
oculata  had  a  ring  of  exceedingly  deep  and  rich  colour 
around  the  eye,  having  an  effect  almost  similar  to  that 
seen  in  Messrs.  Suttons'  "Duchess"  strain  of  the 
Primula  sinensis. 

Rhododendron  Smithi  aurcur/i.— This  is  a  hardy 
Rhododendron  with  creamy-yellow-coloured  flowers. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  W.  CuTBUSH  &  Sons.  It  is  very 
distinct. 

Rhododendron  {A -alea)  Julius  Koehrs.— This  pant 
is  a  very  handsome  form  of  A.  indica.  The  flowers  arc 
of  immense  jiroportions,  but  they  are  m  addition  of  a 
most  pleasing  shade  of  colour,  being  scarlet-maroon. 
Some  of  the  flowers  were  D  inches  in  diameter,  and 
they  all  show  a  tendency  towards  doubling.  The  habit 
is  sufficiently  lax  to  enable  the  greenery  of  the  foliage 
to  be  seen.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Son,  St. 
Albans. 

Sarracenia  fiava  gigantea.—A  very  large-growing 
variety,  in  which  the  cylindrical  growths  come  almost 
.3  feethigb,  green,  except  the  "lid,"  which  is  marked 
with  dull  red  veins.     Shown  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Bruce. 

Verbena  hubrida  The  A'mr/.— This  is  a  variety  of 
Verbena  similar  in  habit  to  that  of  Miss  Willmott,  but 
the  flowers  are  of  richer  rose  colour.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
W.  CuTEUSH  &  Sons. 

EXHIBITS  MADE  IN  THE  OPEN-AIR. 

The  exhibits  out-of-doors  of  trees,  shrubs,  alpines, 
and  new  plants  from  China  were  extensive  and  most 
nteresting  to  the  visitors. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitcu  k  Sons,  The  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  large  number  of  herba- 
ceous Pajonies  grown  in  pots  in  variety,  in  colours 
ranging  from  white  through  various  shades  to  deepest 
crimson.  This  method  indicated  the  uses  to  which 
these  plants  can  be  put  on  terraces  and  paved  spaces, 
where  it  is  impossible  to  plant  them  out.  There  were 
jilants  of  Primula  japonica  growing  in  shallow  tubs, 
the  flowers  crimson  and  disposed  on  stalks  of  from 
2  feet  in  height  ;  of  Incarvillea  Delavayi,  furnished 
with  beautiful  blooms  of  rosy-crimson  ;  various  species 
of  Meconopsis,  including  integrifolia  and  punicea : 
Primula  tangutica  and  P.  Cockburniana,  the  latter 
possessing  smaU  red  flowers.  A  large  number  of 
Eremurus  robustus  with  immense  flower-spikes  were 
themselves  a  very  remarkable  exhibit,  as  was  Acer 
palmatum  corallinum  with  very  distinct  rosy-colouic 

Messrs.  Fbomow  &  Sons,  Ghiswick,  exhibited  a  large 
collection  of  Acer  japonica  in  variety,  and  as  standards 
and  bushes. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Nurseryman,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
showed  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  "  picture  "  trees, 
green  and  variegated  Ivies,  Rambler  Roses,  Ceanothus 
dentata  (having  bright  blue  flowers),  the  lloriferous 
white-flowered  Polvgonium  Ealdschuanicum,  Aralni 
Maximoviczii  (with  'deeply-lobed  palmate  leaves  wliich 
have  dark-brown  stalks),  and  many  others. 

Mr.  David  Russell,  Essex  Nurserieli,  Brentwood, 
staged  a  picturesquely  arranged  group  of  hardy  trees 
anil  shrubs,  similar  as  reganls  its  constituent  materials 
to  the  foregoing,  but  including  Kambler  Uosob,  Ghent 
and  rustica  Azaleas,  Wcigela,  and  Clematis  as  foils  to 
the  foliage  plants. 

Messrs.  CuTBUSu'  k  Son,  Highgate  and  Barnet,  had, 
at  the  cost  of  much  labour  constructed  an  irregular 
bank  of  tufa  and  earth,  and  planted  it  with  suitable 
Alpine  and  rook  plants  with  very  good  elfcct.  In  one 
part  were  massed  large  uumlMrs  of  Krcmurus  robustus. 
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iii  others  Gentiauas  and  Azalea  mollis.  Near  the  base 
of  the  mound  there  were  planteil  Osmunda  regalis  and 
other  moisture-loving  Ferns,  Cypripedium  Calceolus, 
Sarracenias,  Gunnera  seabra,  &c.  There  were  some 
inappropriate  plants,  but  as  a  whole  it  was  a  bit 
of  work  done  in  a  short  apace  of  time  the  firm 
had  the  riyht  to  he  proud  of,  and  it  seemed 
to  have  a  special  attraction  for  the  visitors  whose 
note  -  books  were  constantly  in  evidence.  Hardy 
Orchises,  hardy  Cyripediums  galore,  Bletias,  Ana- 
camptis  pyrainidalis  were  associated  with  Darlingtonias 
and  Sarracenias,  Trilliums,  and  Ourisias,  and  so  forth. 
Myosotidium  nobile  was  in  good  flower.  Liliuras  were 
plentiful  on  the  higher  slopes  ;  Water -Li  lies  in  tubs 
were  at  one's  feet ;  choice  alpines  had  nooks  all  to 
themselves ;  and  Funkias,  Gunneras,  Bamboos,  and 
Phormiums  each  spoke  of  the  study  the  arrangement 
involved.  A  touch  of  colour  came  from  Azalea 
mollis,  and  these  excepted,  everything  savoured  of  a 
well  -  equipped  rock  -  garden  of  some  standing.  This 
firm  was  also  the  exhibitor  of  a  great  number  of  topiary 
objects  in  Box  and  Yew. 

Messrs.  T.  Cripps  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  Tunbridge 
M^ells,  had  arranged  a  large  group  of  trees  and  shrubs 
that  was  rich  in  variegated  forms  of  Acer,  many  of 
their  own  raising  from  seed^Quercus,  Cornus,  Cedrus, 
Retinospora,  Dimorphanthus  mandschuricus,  with  a 
white  margin  to  the  leaf ;  the  yellow  variety  of 
Catalpa  syringaefolia,  Fremontia  californica,  Vitis, 
vaVious  species  ;  Styrax  jaiiunica,  a  hardy  shrub  from 
Central  Japan,  carrying  numerous  wliite  flowers  during 
the  summer  months.  The  group  was  closely  packed 
with  choice  things  too  numerous  to  be  named  in  detail 
here.  Everything  shown  was  vigorous  and  in  good 
condition,  Conifers  being  especially  good  specimens  of 
their  respective  kinds.  The  group  was  awarded  the 
Veitchian  Cup,  as  being  the  most  generally  meritorious 
exhibit  in  the  show. 

Messrs.  Fisheii,  Son  &  Sibrat,  Ltd.,  Royal 
Nurseries,  Handsworth,  Sheflield,  were  the  exhibitors 
of  a  large  group  or  border  of  trees  and  shrubs  with 
green  or  variegated  foliage  and  in  great  variety.  The 
more  telling  were  Acer  japonicum  aureum,  and  other 
Japanese  forms  of  Acer  palmatum  ;  large  spreading 
forms  of  Dimorphanthus  mandschuricus  and  Quercus 
Concordia. 

The  group  set  up  by  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Son,  Crawley, 
Sussex,  was  very  ornamental,  as  many  flowering  shrubs 
were  included  in  the  contents.  There  were  Cytisus 
purpureus  albus,  C.  Andreauus,  Lilacs  in  variety, 
Wistaria  sinensis  and  W.  multijuga  alba,  numerous 
Azaleas ;  Viburnum  plicatum,  with  its  snowy  balls  of 
white  flowers,  relieved  by  masses  of  golden  Elms, 
Thuyas,  Sambucus,  Quercus,  and  other  variegated 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Miniature  trees  from  China  and  Japan  were  on  show 
from  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden  ;  and  Messrs.  Carter  k  Co.,  seedsmen,  High 
Holborn. 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  k  Co.,  Worcester,  were  exhibitors 
of  Japanese  Acers  and  Conifers. 

Messrs.  Paul  k  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
showed  Rhododendrons. 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons,  Langport,  exhibited  hardy 
Tree  Peonies  in  flower. 

Messrs.  Pulham  &  Son,  71,  Newman  Street,  Oxford 
Street,  W.,  arranged  a  rockery  exhibit  in  the  open, 
planting  it  with  alpines  and  shrubs.  Not  a  few  of  the 
plants,  however,  were  misplaced— Trilliums  in  the 
higher  and  drier  positions,  for  example,  could  only 
fail  miserably,  and  other  plants  would  certainly  not  be 
found  on  a  rockery  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr.  R..  Irwin  Lynch,  Curator  of  the  Cambridge 
Botanic  Gardens,  exhibited,  as  last  year,  a  group  of 
hybrid  Gerberas  in  flower,  hybrids  that  he  has  raised 
himself  at  Cambridge,  and  which  are  greatly  admired 
wherever  they  are  exhibited.  Some  of  the  varieties 
shown  on  this  occasion  were  Montrose,  a  semi-double 
flower  of  carmine  pink  colour;  Jeanie  Deans,  pale- 
.primrose  colour  ;  Amy  Robsart,  of  slightly  deeper  tint ; 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  white  ;  and  Guy  Mannering,  orange- 
crimson  colour,  with  large  stellate  flowers  in  which  the 
strap-like  florets  are  twisted. 

Mr.  R.  Anker,  Addison  Nursery,  Napier  Road, 
Kensington,  showed  Bougainvillea  glabra  Sanderiana 
m  flower  in  5inch  pots,  also  plants  of  Erica  persoluta 
alba,  and  other  Ericas  in  bloom  in  "thumb"  pots. 

Messrs.  Gt.  Van  Waveren  k  Kruijff,  Sassenheim, 
Haarlem,  who  showed  the  extraordinary  Astilbes  at 
the  Holland  Park  Show  last  year,  exhibited  a  group  of 


hybrid  varieties,  most  of  which  had  white  flowers,  but 
one  named  Peach  Blossom  was  pink. 

Bomarea  edulis  variety  Elwesii,  of  which  flowers 
were  shown  by  H.  J.  Elwe3,  Esq.,  had  pink-coloured 
outer  segments,  with  inner  segments  having  green  and 
cream-coloured  ground,  prettily  pencilled  with  red. 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London,  in 
addition  to  what  has  been  already  mentioned,  exhibited 
plants  of  Verbena  Miss  Willmott  and  other  varieties, 
the  fine  double  white  Stock  Avalanclie,  also  well- 
flowered  Schizanthus,  and  finely-grown  Mignonette,  &c. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  k  Co.  exhibited  a  few  plants  of 
Metrosideros  in  flower,  also  Nicotiana  Sanderje  {the 
deeply  coloured  variety),  Kalanchoe  floribunda, 
Gerbera  Jamesoni,  Ericas,  Pimelea  Hendersoni,  &c. 

Messrs.  H.  Caxnell  k  Sons,  Swanley,  exhibited 
some  Phyllocactus  in  flower,  and  a  few  other  Cactaceous 
plants. 

Messrs.  Watkins  k  Simpson,  Covent  Garden,  made 
a  very  bright  exhibit  of  annual  flowering  plants, 
amongst  which  Clarksias,  Nemesias,  Collinsia  bicolor 
and  the  variety  alba,  French.  Dwarf  and  other  Mari- 
golds, Mignonette  "  Machet,"  Erysimums,  &e.,  were 
finely  sliown. 

Mr.  T.  Jannoch,  Dersingham,  near  Sandringham, 
furnished  the  end  portion  of  the  central  staging  in  the 
big  tent  with  a  grouj)  of  Lilacs.  Tliey  were  dwarf 
plants  in  small  pots,  but  were  profusely  furnished  with 
trusses  of  bloom.  The  variety  Charles  Joly  is  a  fine 
double  form  of  dark  colour.  Mr.  Jannoch  also  showed 
a  good  strain  of  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

FRUIT-TREES  IN  POTS. 
As  is  customary  at  this  show,  Messrs.  Rivers  & 
Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  staged  in  the  large  tent  a  fine 
collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  having  over  forty 
examples.  Prominent  in  the  centre  was  a  fine  tree 
some  .'JOyears  old  of  Gi'igne  d'Annonay  Cherry  heavily 
fruited,  an  excellent  example  showing  the  age  at 
which  pot-trees  can  be  made  still  productive.  All  the 
trees  were  in  rude  healtli,  the  bulk  comprising  the  new 
Peregrine  and  Duke  of  York  Peaches,  with  two  un- 
named seedlings  and  Nectarines  Cardinal,  Early 
Rivers,  and  an  curly  seedling.  Other  Cherries  were 
May  Duke  and  Early  Rivers.  Baskets  of  gathered 
fruit  of  Cardinal  and  Early  Rivers  Nectarines 
fronted  the  group.  Staged  in  a  tent  and  surrounded 
by  groups  of  rich -flowering  plants,  a  collection 
of  this  nature  suffered  by  contrast.  That  was 
particularly  the  case  with  another  group  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  Orchid  groups,  which  came 
from  H.  Heilbert,  Esq.,  Holyport,  Maidenhead. 
The  trees  in  this  case  were  mostly  unnamed, 
and  included  Peaches.  Nectarines,  Cherries,  and 
Figs;  and  there  were  also  well-fruited  Vines,  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling,  three  fruiting  Pines, 
one  ripe  ;  Melons  Pride  of  Stourbridge  and  Triumph, 
and  Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign. 

COLLECTIONS   OF  FRUIT. 

The  best  in  this  section  was  a  remarkably  fine  and 
handsomely -arranged  exhibit  in  one  of  the  long  tents, 
staged  by  Mr.  W.  L.  ]iastin,  the  able  gardener  to  Sir 
Alexander  Henderson.  M.P.,  Buscot  Park,  Berks. 
On  elevated  stands  at  the  back  of  the  exhibit  were 
fixed  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling  Grapes, 
five  bunches  on  each  stand,  the  white  one  in  the 
centre.  On  raised  dishes  were  superb  fruits  of  Melons 
Best-of-All,  Hero  of  Lockinge,  British  Queen,  and 
Buscot  Park  Hero.  Also  Hale's  Pearly  and  Earlv 
Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches  ;  Elruge,  Lord  Napier,  and 
Early  Rivers  Nectarines  ;  Brown  Turkey  Figs ; 
Governor  Wood,  Mammoth,  and  Guigne  d'Annonay 
Cherries  ;  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberries,  and  small 
Wellington  Apples. 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  k  Co.,  Maidstone,  set  up  a 
remarkable  collection  in  baskets  and  dishes  of  not  fewer 
than  eighty-two  varieties  of  wonderfully  -  preserved 
Apples,  and  dishes  of  fine  Catillac  and  l^vedale's  St. 
Germain  stewing  Pears.  The  collection  was  backed  by 
some  young  trees  in  pots,  well  fruited,  of  fiuigne 
d'Annonay  Cherry.  Amongst  the  Apples  were  Hanwell 
Souring,  Striped  Beefing,  Smart's  Prince  Arthur  (very 
conical  shaped),  Wagener,  Murfitfs  Seedling,  Betty 
Geeson,  Alfriston,  Belle  Pontoise,  Bramley's  Seedling, 
Tower  of  Glamis,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Annie  Eliza- 
beth, Barnack  Beauty,  Calville  Rouge,  Melon  Apple, 
Baxter's  Pearmain,  C'alville  Malingre  and  others. 

A  collection  of  three  dozen  plants  in  pots  of  their 
new  Strawberry  Bedford  Champion  came  from  Messrs. 
Laxton  Bros.,  of  Bedford.  The  i)lants  were  carrying 
very  fine,  richl\  -coloured  fruits.  The  variety  has  for 
parentage  on  the  one    hand    Sscarlet    Queen    x    John 


Ruskin,  and  on  the  other  Noble  x  Sir  J.  Paxton,  the 
immediate  parents  being  seedlmgs  from  these  crosses. 
The  fruits  have  both  Noble  form  and  some  of 
Cockscomb  shape.  Baskets  of  the  variety  and  of 
Laxton's  Reward  were  also  shown. 

VEGETABLES. 

Ciicuinhers  and  Tomatos.~Mr  C.  DrcKiNGS,  of 
Guernsey,  sent  fourteen  dishes  of  nice  Tomatos,  the 
varieties  including  Challenger,  Winter  Beauty, 
Hanwell  Gem,  Stirling  Castle,  Hopper  No.  1,  and 
Kneller's  Prize. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery,  Farnham,  set  \xp 
a  high-class  collection,  having  at  the  back  two  flat- 
trained  plants  in  pots  of  a  new  Cucumber  "  Delicacy," 
heavily  fruited,  and  also  a  great  quantity  of  very 
handsome  fruits  of  the  variety  lying  on  the  table  ; 
also  other  very  fine  fruits  of  Peerless,  Lord 
Roberts,  Telegraph,  and  others,  some  eighty  in  all. 
There  were  in  pots  finely-fruited  Tomatos  Winter 
Beauty,  Peach  Bloom,  Best  of  All.  Princess  of  Wales, 
Golden  Perfection,  and  Golden  Nugget,  and  twenty- 
four  dishes  inclusive  of  the  varieties  named  and  others. 
Collections  of  Vcgctahh's.— 'Messrs.  SUTTON  k  SONS, 
Reading,  had  a  singularly  pretty,  clean,  bright  collec- 
tion of  thirty-eight  dishes  of  Potatos,  including 
Ninetyfold,  Supreme,  International,  Snowdrop,  Satis- 
faction, Superlative  (new).  May  Queen,  Ideal,  ITp-to- 
Date,  Abundance,  Duke  of  York,  Puritan,  and 
several  coloured  varieties.  These  tubers  were 
from  a  planting  in  frames  made  on  IVFarch  1,  and  the 
samples  were  relatively  quite  large  and  handsome. 

Sir  Alexani»er  Henderson,  M.P.,  was  also  an 
exhibitor  of  vegetables,  Mr.  Bastin  having  arranged 
his  collection  effectively.  At  the  back  were  a  doze 
heavily-fruited  plants  Gfeet  in  height  of  the  Red  Cm-rant 
variety  of  Tomato,  the  racemes  of  fruit  hanging  most 
gracefully  down.  Facing  these  were  clusters  of  Sutton's 
Purity,  Magnum  Bonum,  and  First-crop  Cauliflowers 
Tomatos  Winter  Beauty,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Sun- 
beam ;  Cucumbers  Al,  Satisfaction,  and  Peerless  ;  fine 
Mushrooms  ;  Tender-and-True  and  Canadian  Wonder 
Kidney  Beans,  Snowball  and  Yellow  Perfection  Turnips, 
Early  Giant  Peas,  baskets  of  Mustard-and-Cress,  various 
Carrots,  Radishes,  Marrows,  and  Rhubarb.  The  joint 
collection  of  fruit  and  vegetables  made  a  fine  feature. 

The  finest  collection  without  doubt  was  that  from  the 
University  College,  Reading,  of  which  Mr.  Charles 
Foster  is  the  garden  superintendent.  Backed  by 
numerous  well-fruited  Tomato  plants  in  pots,  with 
which  were  interspersed  plants  of  climbing  and  dwarf 
Kidney  Beans,  were  some  fifty  baskets  and  dishes, 
including  Improved  William  I.,  Ideal,  Early  Giant, 
May  Queen,  and  Duke  of  Albany  ;  Peas  Telegraph, 
Every  Day  :  Rochford's  Peerless,  and  Sensa- 
tion Cucumbers;  Centenary,  Superlative,  Sharpe's 
Victor,  Wimlsor  Castle,  Harbinger,  and  other  Potatos. 
Crimson  Cluster,  Winter  Beauty,  and  Up-to-Date 
Tomatos  ;  Earliest  and  Flower  of  Spring  Cabbages  ; 
Early  Forcing,  Champion,  and  Early  Gem  Carrots ; 
First  Early  Cauliflowers,  Long  White  and  Perfection 
Marrows,  numerous  Radishes,  and  other  things,  all  of 
fine  form  and  great  excellence. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  had  their 
capital  collection  backed  with  Peas  Duke  of  York  and 
English  Wonder,  flat-trained  and  heavily  podded,  in 
long  boxes,  fronting  them  being  numerous  fine  heads 
of  Defiance  Cabbage  and  Model  Broccoli.  Potatos 
were  very  plentiful,  including  Lord  Tennyson,  Pink 
Perfection,  The  Factor,  Eightyfold,  Waverley,  The 
Sirdar,  King  Edward  VII.,  and  Fylde  Wonder; 
Cucumbers  Favourite  and  Lockie's  Perfection  ;  Long 
Pod,  Exhibition,  and  Dwarf  Little  Gem  Beans ;  also 
diverse  Carrots.  Kidney  Beans,  Tomatos,  Radishes, 
and  other  kinds  all  effectively  arranged. 

Messrs.  J  as.  Carter  k  Co.,  High  Holborn,  had  a 
small  collection  of  excellent  vegetables  in  eighteen 
dishes,  unnamed,  including  Cucumbers,  Cauliflowers, 
Cabbages.  Carrots,  Marrows,  Kidney  Beans,  and 
Radishes. 

From  the  Lady  Warwick  College,  Studley  Castle, 
Redditch,  Head  of  Garden  Department,  Miss  Crooke, 
came  a  rather  too  crowded  but  very  good  collection 
of  some  forty  dishes,  including  Cabbages,  Cauli- 
flowers ;'  Early  Giant  and  Duke  of  York  Peas,  Kidney 
Beans  Golden  Ball,  Early  Nantes  and  Improved  Horn 
Carrots,  Al  and  Matchless  Cucumbers,  Supreme 
Tomatos,  Asparagus,  Radishes,  Lettuces,  Potatos,  and 
Spinach. 

Mr.  A.  H.  T.  DE  Montmorency,  of  Dublin,  had  four 
dishes  of  Potatos,  very  good  samples  of  Sir  J. 
Llewelyn,  Royal  Kidney,  The  Scout,  and  Snowdrop. 
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In  striking  contrast  were  bundles  of  Asparagus, 
home  and  French-grown.  The  former,  stems  stout 
and  half-greened,  over  12  inches  liigh,  came  from  Mr. 
R.  Stephenson,  Buswell,  Cambridge ;  whilst  from 
BI.  A.  Eetin,  Argenteuil,  France,  were  staged  equally 
long  but  really  huge  stems  blanched  throughout. 

Awards. 

First-class  Certificates. 

Peach  ^''Peregrine,"' — ^ Very  handsome,  rich-coloured, 
early,  and  of  fine  flavour,  raised  from  Spencer  Necta- 
rine.    From  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  k  Sons. 

Cucumber  """  Delicac)/S'' — Fruits  long,  smooth,  short 
in  the  heel,  very  dark  green,  and  very  prolific  ;  raised 
from  Matchless  x  Aristocrat.  Shown  by  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer,  Farnbam,  Surrey. 

AWARDS    MADE    BY   THE   COUNCIL. 
Gold  Medals. 

Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart.,  for  Orchids;  Sir  A.  Henderson, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  for  Fruits  and  Vegetables  ;  Jas.  Veitch  & 
Sons  for  Stove,  Hardy  and  New  Plants  ;  F.  Sander  & 
Sons  for  Orchids  and  Nicotiana  ;  "W.  Cutbvish  k  Sons 
for  Carnations  and  Alpines  ;  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt, 
for  Roses  ;  Cbarlesworth  k  Co.  for  Orchids  ;  Cripps 
k  Son  for  Shrubs  ;  Sutton  &  Sons  for  Greenhouse 
Plants  ;  "Wallace  k  Co.  for  Alpines  and  Lilies. 
Silver  Cups. 

Frank  Lloyd,  Esq.,  for  Begonias  ;  S.  Heilburt,  Esq., 
for  Fruit  ;  J.  Coleman,  Esq.,  for  Orchids  ;  W.  James, 
Esq.,  for  Carnations  ;  J.  Cypher  k  Sons  for  Orchids  ; 
Rd.  Smith  k  Co.  for  Clematis  ;  H.  Cannell  k  Sons  for 
Cannaa  and  Vegetables  ;  Barr  i^^  Sons  for  Alpines  ; 
G.  Bunyavd  k  Co.  for  Fruit  and  Hardy  Plants ; 
J.  Peed  &  Sons  for  Caladiums  ;  R.  k  CJ.  Cuthbert  for 
Hardy  Azaleas  ;  J.  Cheal  k  Sons  for  Alpines  ;  Wm. 
Paul  k  Sons,  "Walthani  Cross,  for  Roses  :  Rivers  k  Son 
for  Fruits  ;  Hill  k  Sons  for^Ferns  ;  H.  B.  May  for  Ferns 
and  Flowers ;  Ware,  Ltd.,  for  Herbaceous  Plants  and 
Begonias ;  Reading  College  for  Vegetables ;  Chas. 
Turner  for  Roses  ;  A.  J.  Bruce  for  Sarracenias  ;  J. 
Backhouse  &  Son  for" Alpines ;  M.  Priehard  for  Alpines  ; 
F.  Cant  &  Co.  for  Roses  ;  G.  Mount  for  Roses. 

Silver-gilt  Flora  Medals. 
J.  Carter  k  Co.  for  Flowers  and  Vegetables  ;  L.  R- 
Russell  for  Shrubs,  &c.  ;  J.  Laing  k  Sons  for  Gloxinias 
and  Begonias  ;  Dobbie  k  Co.  for  Hardy  Plants ;  Hugh 
Low  and  Co.  for  Carnations,  &c.  ;  Fisher,  Son,  & 
Sibray  for  Shrubs ;  B.  Cane  k  Sous  for  Roses  ;  J. 
Waterer  &  Sons  for  Rhododendrons  ;  Jackman  k  Sons 
for  Hardy  Plants  ;  R."  Sydenham  for  Sweet  Peas  ;  "W. 
Bull  k  Sons  for  Orchids  ;  Blackmore  k  Langdon  for 
Begonias ;  R.  0,  Notcutt  for  Hardy  Plants ;  Amos 
Perry  for  Hardy  Plants;  D.  Russell  for  Trees  and 
Shrubs  ;  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  for  Roses,  &:c.  ;  R.  Irwin 
Lynch,  Esq.,  for  Gerberas. 

Silver-gilt^Knightian  Medals. 
S.   Mortimer  for  Cucumbers  and  Tomatos ;  Laxton 
Eros,  for  Strawberries. 

Silver-gilt^Banksian  Medals. 

"VV.  J.  Godfrey  for  Hardy  Flowers ;  H.  J.  Jones  for 
Hardy  Flowers  ;  Hogg  k  Robertson  for  Tulips  ;  Alex. 
Dickson  &  Sons  for  Tulips;  "Bakers."'  Wolverhamp- 
ton, for  Hardy  Plants ;  Geo.  Reuthe  for  Hardy 
Plants  ;  W,  Iceton  for  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Veitchian  tioLD  Cup,  Value  £52  10s. 

Messrs.  T.  Crippa  k  Son  for  Shrubs  and  Trees. 
Silver  Flora  Medals. 

E.  Ascherson,  Esq.,  for  Ferns ;  John  Rutherford, 
Esq.,  M.P,,  for  Orchids  ;  E.  Wagg,  Esq.,  for  Carna- 
tions ;  Lord  Aldenham  for  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs  ; 
Jones  k  Son  for  Sweet  Peas,  &c.  ;  Watkins  k  Simpson 
for  Annuals  ;  John  Robson  for  Orchids  ;  A.  F.  Dutton 
for  Carnations  ;  Kelway  &  Son  for  Hardy  Herbaceous 
Plants  ;  S.  F.  Stanley  k  Co.  for  Orchids/ 

Silver  Knightian  Medals. 

A.  J.  Harwood  for  Asparagus ;  Lady  Warwick's 
College  for  Vegetables;  Hon.  A.  H.  T.  do  Montmorency 
for  Tulips  ;  Charles  Ritchings  for  Tomatos. 

Silver  Banksian  Medals. 
T.  H.  Lowinsky,  Esq.,  for  Calceolarias;  A.  Belin 
for  Asparagus ;  Wm.  Sydenham  for  Violas ;  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son  for  Hardy  Cut  Flowers ;  C.  W.  Bread- 
more  for  Sweet  Peas,  kc.  \  H.  C.  Pulham  for  Alpines  ; 
R.  Farrer  for  Alpines  ;  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Co.  for 
Alpines ;  R.  H.  Batli  for  Carnations,  &c.  ;  T.  Jannocli 
for  Lilies  of  the  Valley  ;  W.  Fromow  k  Sons  for 
Maples ;  A.  LI.  Gwillim  for  Begonias. 

Bronze  Knightian  Medal. 

B.  Stephenson  for  Asparagus. 


ROYAL     CALEDONIAN 
HORTICULTURAL. 

Edinburgh,  May  24  and  1^5, — The  sliow  as  a  whole 
was  somewhat  thin.  The  date,  though  i)erhaps  satis- 
factory from  a  financial  point  of  view,  being  unsuitable 
for  a  variety  of  garden  pro.luce,  and  gardeners  as  a  rule  do 
not  seem  to  have  taken  to  it.  During  the  afternoon  of 
the  first  day  the  attendance  was  eminently  satis  factor  3-, 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  Lady  Leven  and  Melville,  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  the  Countess  of  Eglintoun,  Lord 
and  Lady  Binning,  and  others  of  the  Scottish  nobility 
and  gentry  visiting  the  show,  while  the  general  public 
also  attended  in  considerable  numbers. 

The  great  feature  of  the  show  was  undoubtedly  the 
fine  bank  of  Orchids  staged  in  competition  for  Mr. 
Brooman  White's  prize,  which  was  worthily  won  by 
Mr.  Sharp,  gr.  to  C.  L.  Wood,  Esq.,  Freelands, 
Forgandenny.  Odontoglossums  were  conspicuous, 
both  with  regard  to  the  varieties  staged  and  the 
culture  displayed.  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants  were 
moderately  well  shown,  but  among  them  were  none  of 
outstanding  merit.  Among  other  plants  were  good 
displays  of  Calceolaria,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Hoteias, 
Cinerarias,  Alpine  plants  and  Ferns,  the  groups  being 
largely  brought  from  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of 
Edinburgh.  Of  fruit  there  were  dishes  of  good  Straw- 
berries and  a  collection  of  Australian  Apples.  Cut 
flowers  were  by  no  means  numerous,  the  finest  of  these 
being  the  Roses,  Mr.  Parlane  as  usual  being  pro- 
minent with  lovely  blooms  of  Ulrich  Brunner,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Margaret  Dickson,  Mrs.  S.  Crawford, 
Lawrence  Measimy  and  others, 

Mr.  Gumming,  Grandtully,  showed  some  specially 
fine  early  Tulips  in  the  classes  for  these  flowers  ;  while 
for  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers,  Mr.  McInttbe,  The 
Glen,  Innerleithen,  was  the  chief  prize-winner. 

A  bride's  and  an  ordinary  bouquet  from  Mr. 
Perkins,  Leamington,  were  easily  1st  in  the  classes 
for  these  subjects.  The  same  exhibitor  also  seciu-ed 
several  minor  prizes. 

Vegetables  as  usual  formed  an  interesting  feature, 
Mr.  Kidd,  gr.  to  Lord  Elphinstone.  Carbery  Towers, 
securing  1st  for  a  collection.  Mr.  MacKinley,  Wrest 
Park,  Beds.,  was  2nd. 

Trade  Exhibits. 

These,  as  is  usual  at  Edinburgh,  formed  a  notable 
feature  of  the  show,  but  were  perhaps  less  in  extent 
than  at  last  year's  show.  Both  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  k 
Son,  Pinkhill,  and  Messrs.  Dicksons  k  Co.,  Craig- 
raillar,  arranged  particularly  handsome  groups,  the 
former  having  as  a  motif  a  Japanese  cottage  with 
flowering  and  foliage  plants  trained  over  it,  and 
extending  around  it.  The  latter  firm  restricted  their 
grouping  to  the  usual  order  of  handsome  flowering  and 
foliage  plants.  Blush  Rambler,  Dorothy  Perkins, 
Crimson  Rambler,  and  many  other  Roses  contributing 
greatly  to  the  good  effect.  Wonderfully  fine  too  was 
the  extensive  exhibition  of  Tulips  from  Messrs.  Hogg 
k  Robertson,  Dublin,  even  surpassing  the  display 
made  by  the  same  firm  last  year.  Scotch-grown  Tulips 
appear  mere  pigmies  to  these  Irish-grown  flowers. 

Attractive  rockeries  were  arranged  by  a  North  of 
England  firm,  in  which  Euphorbia  pilosa  major  was 
well  shown  ;  and  by  Messrs.  Cunninghame,  Fkaser  k 
Co.,  Comely  Bank,  Edinburgh,  whose  display  contained 
a  large  number  of  first-rate  alpines,  Jlr.  Lindsay's 
seedling  Saxifraga  "Dr.  Ramsay,"  to  which  a  First- 
class  Certificate  was  awarded,  being  a  conspicuous 
object.  Mr.  Young,  Elgin,  also  showed  aljunes,  among 
which  Primula  scotica  was  presented  in  great  beauty. 

Mr.  Russell,  Richmond,  delighted  Scottish  gar- 
deners with  a  group  of  Clematises  in  small  pots  ;  and 
among  other  contributions  those  of  Mr.  John  Forbes, 
Hawick,  and  Messrs.  Doebie  k  Co.,  Rothesay,  con- 
tained a  variety  of  florists'  flowers  not  usually  seen  at 
this  time  of  year.  A  Cultural  Certificate  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Cairns,  gr.,  Balruddtry,  Dundee,  for  seedling 
Amaryllis.        


®t>ituan>. 

John    Hungerford    Arkwright.  —  The 

death  of  this  well-known  amateur  horticulturist 
is  reported,  in  his  seventy-second  year.  Mr. 
Arkwright  lived  at  Hampton  Court,  Hereford- 
shire, and  the  fine  variety  of  Primrose  named 
"Evelyn  Arkwright,"  which  was  ilhistrated  in 
these  columns,  on  May  7,  1898,  fp.  27i;,  was,  we 
believe,  first  exhibited  by  him.  He  was  an 
occasional  contributor  to  this  Journal. 

Robert  Menzies  Dewar.  —  Many  of  our 
readers  will  learn  with  regret  of  the  death,  on 
May  IG,  of  this  promising  young  gardener  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty  one.  A  native  of  Perthshire, 
he  served  his  apprenticeship  in  that  county,  and 
then  went  to  Castle  Craig,  Peebleshire,  and  from 
thence  to  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire.  He  became 
head  gardener  to  the  Hon.  T.  Dundas,  of  Ain- 
derby  Hall,  Yorks,  in  ISits,  and  remained  there 
till  1903,     lie  showed  excellent  Chrysanthemum 


blooms  at  the  York  and  Darlington  shows  of 
1900,  1901,  and  1902,  where  he  gained  several 
prizes,  also  the  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  bloom  at 
Darlington.  Deceased  left  Ainderby  Hall  in 
April,  1903,  with  the  intention  of  obtaining  a 
larger  charge,  much  to  the  regret  of  his  master. 
He  went  to  Messrs.  Backhouse's  Nursery  at  York, 
and  it  was  there  that  he  was  seized  with  what 
proved  to  be  a  fatal  illness.  He  leaves  a  widow 
and  one  little  daughter  to  mourn  his  loss. 


MARKETS. 


COYENT    GARDEN,  May  31. 
Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices 
.d.  8,  d.  I 


AraliaSieboldi,  p. 

dozen      4  0-60 

Araucaria  excelsa, 

per  dozen  ...  18  0-30  0 
Aspidistras,  green, 

perdoz.        ...  24  0-36  0 

—  variegated, 

per  doz.  ...  .^0  0-42  0 
Azaleaindica.doz.  IS  0-30  0 
Asparagus      plu- 

mosus  nanus, 

per  doz. 

—  Sprengeri,doz, 

—  tenuissimus 
per  doz. 

Bedding     plants, 

store  boxes.each  10-16 
Begonias,    tuber- 
ous, per  doz.    6  0-90 
Boronia    elatior 
per  dozen    ... 
Calceolarias,  yel 
low,  per  dozen . 

—  hei'liaoeou?, 
per  dozen    ... 

Calla    Eethiopica, 

per  doz. 
Cannas,  per  doz. 
Chrysanthemum 
L-  o  r  o  n  a  r  i  u  m , 
double    yellow, 
per  dozen 
Crotons.  per  doz.  13  0-30  0 
CocosWeddelliana, 

per  doz.  ...  12  0-30  0 
Cyperus    alterni- 

folius,  p.  doz.    3  0-50 

—  laxus,  p.  doz.  3  0-40 
Dracsenas,  p,  doz.  9  0-34  0 
Ericas,  per  doz....  12  0-30  0 
Euonymus,  dozen  4  0-90 
Ferns,  in  thumbs, 

perioo 

—  in  4S's,  p.  doz. 
Ferns,  in32's,doz. 

—  hardy  roots  ... 
Ficus  elastica,  p. 

doz 

—  repens.p.doz. 
Fuchsias,  p.  doz. 


s.d.  s.d. 
4  0-50 


9  0-13  0 
6  0-90 


8  0-10  0 


12  0-24  0 
,     4  0-90 


6  0-80 


4  0-60 

5  0-60 


8  0-10  0 


8  0-12  0 

4  0-10  0 
12  0-34  0 

10-20 

9  0  -12  0 

5  0-80 

5  0-  M  0 


Heliotropes,  doz. 
Hydrangea,  Thos 

Hogg,  p.  doz.      8  0-12  0 

—  Hortensia,  p. 

dozen 8  0-12  0 

—  paniculata  ...  12  0-18  0 
Kalosanthes.doz.  10  0-12  0 
Kentia    Belmore- 

ana,  perdoz...  12  0-18  0 

—  Fosteriana,  p. 

doz 13  0-21  0 

Lobelia,  per.  doz.  4  0-50 
Lataniaborbonica, 

per  doz.  ...  12  0-18  0 
Lllium      Harris!, 

per  dozen  ...  12  0-24  0 
Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen    ...    6  0-10  0 

—  yellow,  dozen  12  0-18  0 
Mignonettej  doz.  5  0-80 
Musk.  Harrison's, 

per  dozen  ...  3  0-40 
Pansies.perbox...  10-26 
P  el  a  r  goniums, 

perdoz..  Show.    9  0-12  0 

—  Ivy-leaved  ...    6  0-80 

—  zonal 4  0-60 

—  scarlet  do.  ...  4  0-50 
Petunias,  double, 

per  dozen  ...  5  0-60 
Rliodanthe,     per 

dozen 4  0-50 

Rhododendrons, 

per  dozen  ...  24  0-30  0 
Roses,  II. P. 's,  per 

dozen 9  0-18  0 

—  Crimson  Ram- 
bler     (large), 

each    3  6-76 

Saxifraga  pyrami- 

dalis.  per  doz.  12  0-15  0 
SelagincUa,  doz.  3  0-60 
Spirrea  japonica, 

per  doz.       ...    4  0-90 
Stocks,   Interme- 
diate, per  doz.    4  0-60 
Verbena,  Miss 

Willmott,  per 

dozen 9  0-12  0 

—  scarlet,  p. doz.    8  C-10  0 


Cut  Flowers.  &c. ;  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Azalea  mollis,  p. 

dozen  bunclies . 

Bouvardia,      per 

doz.   bundles 

Calla    ffitluopica, 

p.  doz.  blooms 

—  Elhottiana  ...  1, 
Carnations,  p.  dz. 

blooms,    best 
American  vars. 

—  smaller  do.  ... 

—  Malmaisons... 
Cattleya,  per  doz. 

blooms 1 

Dendrobium  no- 
bile,  per  dozen 
blooms 

—  Wardianura ... 
Eucharia  graudi- 

flora,  per  dozen 

blooms ; 

Gardenias,  perdz. 

blooms I 

Gladiolus  Colvillei, 

per  bunch 
Gypsophila,     per 

dozen   bunches    : 
Iri3,  Spanish,  per 
doz.   bunches    , 

—  best  English 
grown,  bunch 
of  \J   llowers 

Lilac,  per  bunch,    i 
Lllium   auratum, 
per  bunch    ...    : 
~  cantUdum    ... 

—  lancifolium, 
rnbrum  and 
album : 

LiUum    longl- 

florum 
--  tigriuum      ...    : 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

dozen  bun.  ...    < 
Marguerites,  white, 

doz.  bunches    : 

—  yellow,dz.  bun. 


.d.  s.d. 
i  0-  9  0 
>  0-  8  0 

;  0-  3  0 

i  O-l:^  0 


6-5  0 
0-2  0 

0-ia  0 


6-2  0 
0-3  0 


6-3  0 
9-  1  0 
0-  1  6 
0-6  0 
0-3  0 


0-13 
9-  1  6 


6-3  0 
0-  I  6 


6-  2  6 
(0-26 


10-40 
(0-10 


Mignonette,  doz. 
bunches  ...    4 

Narcissus,  per 
doz.  bunches. 
Pheasant's  Eye  1 

—  double  wliite.    2 
Odontoglossum 

crispura,  pr.  dz. 

blooms 1 

P;i'(tuies,  dz.  bchs.  2 
Pe  largon  iums, 
p.  doz.  bnchs. 

—  Show 4 

—  Zonal,  double 
scarlet  ...    4 

—  salmon  it  pink  4 
Poppies,  Iceland, 

doz.    bunches    4 

—  Oriental,  doz. 
bunches       ...    6 

Pyretlirum,    doz. 

bunches  ...  2 
Rhodanthe,    doz. 

bundles  ...    3 

Roses,  12  blooms, 

N'iphetos      ...    1 

—  Bridesmaid...    2 

—  Kaiserin  A. 
Victoria       ...    3 

—  General  Jac- 
queminot    ...    1 

—  C.Mermet    ...    3 

—  Caroline  Test- 
out      2 

—  Liberty         ...    2 

—  Mad.Chafenay  4 

—  Mrs. J. Laing.    2 

—  Sunrise        ...    1 
Stcphanotis,  doz. 

trusses  ...  1 
Sweet  Peas,  doz. 

bunches  ...  3 
Tuberoses,  per 

dozen  blooms  0 
Tulips,  doz.  bun.    6 

—  special  varie- 
ties       10 


d.  s.d. 

0-6  0 


0-  a  0 

6-3  0 


6-3  0 

0-4  0 


0-8  0 
0-6  0 

0-6  0 

0-9  0 

0-  4  0 

0-4  0 

0-3  0 
0-4  0 


0-3  0 
0-3  0 

0-4  0 
0-4  0 
0-6  0 
0-4  0 
6-2  6 

6-2  6 

0-6  0 

3-  0  S 

0-13  0 
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Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

8.d.  s.d.  I 

Apples,  p.  barrel  18  0-20  0  i  Grapes,  Almeria, 

—  Victorian  and.  dozen  lb. 
Tasmanian,  p.  —  Australian,  p. 
case     9  0-U  0           box      17  6-20  0 

Apricots,  French,  Lemons,  per  case    7  6-1*  6 

per  box         ...  0  9-  1  (1  Mangos,  per  doz.    6  0-12  0 

per  case  ...  3  C-  3  ^t  Melons,  each     ...    13-30 

Banana,  bunch  ...  6  0-14  o  Nectarines,  A.,  p. 

f—  loose, perdoz.  10-16          dozen 7  0-12  0 

Cherries,  per  half  —  B.,  per  dozen    2  0-50 

bush. 5  6-76  Oranges,  per  case  15  0-50  o 

—  per  box  ...  l  o-  a  o  —  Murcia.  case  12  0-'.8  o 
Figs,  per  dozen...  2  6-80  —  Valencia, case  16  0-36  o 
■Gooseberries,  per  Peaches,  doz.,  A.     8  0-15  q 

half  bushel  ...  40-50  —                „B.      20-6o 

<jrapea,  Alicante,  Pines,  each         ...    2  6-  &  q 

i«».     per  lb.        ...  16-20  Raspberries,  p.  lb     40    — 

—  Hambro,     lb.  13-30  Strawberries,  A.,  lb.  1  6-  2  g 
--  Muscats, p. lb.  2  tj-  4  0 B..  per  lb...    0  i<-  1  3 

Imported  Flowers:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 
3  0-40 


Anemones,     per    s.d.  s.d, 
doz.  bunches, 
coronaria     ..,    2  0-30 

—  fulgens  ...    2  0-30 
Carnations,     per 

doz.  bunches  ...    9  0-12  0 
■Fern,  French  (As- 
plenium  adian- 
tum  nigrum),  p. 
dozen   bunches    6  0    — 

Foliage :  Average 

Asparagus      plu-  s.d.  s.d. 
mosus.     long 
trails,  each  ...    0  6-09 

—  —    medium, 

each       ...    0  4-06 

short  sprays 

per  bunch...    10-26 

—  Sprengeri    ...    0  9-16 

—  tenuissimus..    9  0-12  0 
Adiantum  cunea- 

tum,  per  dozen 

bunches 4  0-60 

•Cycas  leaves, 
each       16-30 


Freesias,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Ixias,  per  dozen 

bunches. 

Marguerites,   per 

doz.  bunches  ... 
Roses,  per  basket 
Stocks,        double 

white  and  pink. 

dozen    bunches 

Wholesale  Prices. 

Fern,  English,  p. 

dozen   bunclies 

Ivy-leaves,  bronze 

—  long       trails, 
per  bundle  ... 

—  short    green, 
doz.   bunches 

Moss,  per  gross... 

Myrtle,  doz.  bun. 

Smilax,  p.  dozen 
trails      

Hardy  foliage 
(various),  per 
dozen  bunches 


3  0-30 

4  0-60 


s.d.  s.d. 
3  0-40 
16-20 


10-16 
5  0-60 
3  0-40 


Vegetables :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

6.  d.  8.  d.  s.d,  s.d. 


Onions,  Egyptian, 
per  cwt. 

—  Spring,  dozen 
bunches 

Parsley,  per  doz. 

bunches 

Peas,  French,  per 
packet 

—  Frame,  per  lb. 

—  Flats 

—  Englisli,  1)U9. 
Potatos,  per  ton 


11  6-12  0 

9  C-11  0 

10-16 

2  0-30 
2  0-40 
10-16 


Artlchokes.Globe, 

per  dozen     ...  2  0-40 

Asparagus,  bunch  0  6-50; 

—  Giant 5  6-76 

—  English  giant  4  0-60 

—  ordinai-y,  per  1 
bunch 0  10-2  3 

—  Toulouse,  bch  0  10-1  0 
Beans,  dwarf,  per 

lb.  0  8-0  10 

—  Channel     Is- 

land    0  9-0  10 

—  English,  p.  lb.  0  9  0  10 

—  Broad,  p.  pad  3  0-40 
Beetroot,  bushel  2  6-30 
Cabbages,  p.  tally  2  6-  .5  0 
Carrots,  new      ...  6  0    — 

—  bag      6  0    — 

Cauliflowers,  doz.  2  6-30 

Cress,    doz.  pun.  10    — 

Cucumbers,    doz.  1  6-  .1  0 

Endive,  per  doz.  16-20 

Greens,  bushel ...  0  9-10 
Horseradish,  per 

doz 8  0-10  0 

Mint,  per  dozen...  2  0-30 
Leeks,  per  dozen 

bundles 4  0-  G  0 

Lettuces.Cabbage, 

per  dozen    ...  0  9    — 

—  English,  Cos, 
per  dozen     ...  0  9-10 

Mushrooms(house) 

per  lb 0  9-10 

Rkmarrs.— A  consignment  of  Mangos  arrived  lliis 
week,  and  were  sold  at  an  average  price  of  from  6s.  to 
12s.  per  dozen;  also  a  novelty  from  the  West  Indies 
called  Mammee  Fruit.  Strawberries  have  become  a  glut 
on  the  market  on  account  of  the  hot  weather,  con- 
sequently prices  arc  very  low.  Tlie  fruits  arc  of 
medium  quality.  Bauanas  of  an  inferior  kind  are 
plentiful,  but  good  fi-uit  is  very  scarce  indeed.  Owing 
to  tlie  sudden  spell  of  hot  weather  Bauanas  ripened 
very  quickly  on  tlie  journey,  and  arrived  in  an  over- 
ripe condition.  Piues  are  a  little  cheaper,  but  there 
are  very  feu-  of  these  fruits  arriving.  Supplies  of  South 
Australian  Apples  are  now  nearly  finished,  Ijut  supplies 
are  still  arriving  from  Tasmania. 

Potatos. 
Dunbars,  80s.  to  90s. ;    various,  home-grown,  60s. 
70s.  per  ton  ;  seed  in  variety. 


16-26 

0  3-04 
0  6-0  10 
3  6-46 
8  0-12  0 
60  e-70  0 
Frame,  lb.    ...    0  2^  0  3 

—  Teneriffe,cwt.  lii  0-12  0 

—  Jersey,  p.  cwt   13  6-14  0 

—  St.  Malo,  per 
cwt.     ., 

—  Cherbourg,  p. 
cwt.    ... 

Radishes,  p.  doz. 

bunches 
Rhubarb,     York, 
per  dozen    ... 

—  Natural,  doz. 
Spinach,  bush.  .. 
Tomatos,   bundle  18  0-2)  0 

—  English,  p.  lb.    0  6-07 

—  Jersey,  p.  lb.    0  6-07 

—  Valencia,  case  10  C-12  0 
Turnips,new,doz. 

bun 4  0-60 

Vegetable  Marrows  0  6-09 
Watercress,     per 

doz. bunches.    0  5-06 


to 


OOVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

Pot  Plants. 
Thi-:  market  commands  a  brisk  trade  for  all  pot 
plants,  but  prices  do  not  rise  owing  to  increased 
supplies ;  in  fact,  the  time  has  quite  passed  when 
high  or  fancy  prices  are  made.  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums are  much  in  demand.  In  addition  to  well- 
known  varieties  there  are  seen  Baden-Powell,  Leopard, 
and  the  distinct  pink  "Achievement."'  Ryecroft  Sur- 
prise, which  a  few  years  ago  was  a  favourite,  seems  to 
have  quite  gone  out  of  fashion.  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
in  various  colours  are  in  demand  for  decorative 
purposes.  Yellow  Calceolarias  are  of  good  quality, 
as     arc     also     the     herbaceous     varieties.       Stocks 


are  still  procurable.  The  demand  for  Lobelia  Emperor 
William  does  not  seem  equal  to  that  of  previous  years. 
Good  plants  of  Digitalis  (Foxglove)  in  the  best  spotted 
varieties  are  seen.  Hydrangea  paniculata  graudiflora 
is  nowarriving.  Some  plants  are  of  good  quality,  while 
others  are  thin  in  substance  and  "leggy."  Fuchsias 
are  over  plentiful  and  low  in  prices.  Good  Spiraeas  can 
be  had,  also  Lilium  Harrisi.  The  yellow  Chrysanthe- 
mum segetum  (or  coronarium  variety)  in  both  single 
and  double  forms  are  good.  I  find  growers  now  propa- 
gate these  plants  from  cuttings  instead  of  growing  them 
from  seeds,  the  result  being  the  production  of  dwarfer 
plants  that  flower  earlier. 

Cut  Flowers. 
Hardy  flowers  are  now  marketed  in  large  quantities, 
such  things  as  Pa?onies  and  Pyrethruras  are  sent  in 
large  waggonloads.  The  trade  in  Pteonies  is  very  great. 
The  best  flowers  of  pink  and  other  good  shades  sell 
well,  but  others  are  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Lilium 
lougiflorum  is  seen  in  large  quantities  in  the  street,  an 
indication  of  the  cheapness  of  these  flowers.  Iceland 
Poppies  are  now  plentiful,  Oriental  and  Shirley  Poppies 
are  also  seen.  Sweet  Peas  are  abundant,  but  many  have 
too  short  stems  to  be  useful  for  decorative  purposes. 
Long  stems  are  of  greater  importance  in  flowers  than 
ever.  Roses  on  long  stems  continue  plentiful ;  some 
good  blooms  of  Mrs.  W,  J.  Grant  are  seen  ;  also  Karl 
Druschki :  but  I  doubt  if  the  latter  will  prove  a  profitable 
Rose  to  grow  in  large  quantities.  There  has  been  a 
much  better  demand  for  Roses  and  Carnations.  On 
Monday  morning  there  were  very  few  really  good  Car- 
nations left  for  sale  at  7  o'clock.  Spanish  Iris.  Gladioli 
The  Bride.  Blushing  Bride,  and  some  brenchleyensis 
are  obtainable  in  quantity.  Gardenias  are  over  plen- 
tiful, and  sell  badly,  as  do  Stephanotis.  Double  W'hite 
Narcissus  will  be  over  in  a  few  days.  A.  II.,  Covent 
Garden,  Mai/  31. 


SCHEDULES   BECEIVED. 

Readini;  and  Di&tukt  Rose  Society.— The  Annual 
Exhibition  of  Roses  by  the  above  Society  will  be  held 
in  the  Forbury  Gardens,  Reading,  on  June  29. 

Reading  IIokticui.tcral  Society.— The  date  of  the 
Summer  Show  is  fixed  for  August  30,  and  it  will  be  held 
as  usual  in  the  Forbury  Gardens.  The  Secretary  pro. 
iem.  on  both  occasions  is  Mr.  William  Smith,  London 
Street,  Reading. 

Boston  IIonricuLTrRAL  Society.— This  Exhibition 
will  be  held  on  July  19.  The  secretaries  are  Messrs 
J.  G.  Killingworth  &.  Son,  Market  Place,  Boston. 

Stockport  and  District  Chrysanthemum.  Flower 
and  Fruit  Show,  to  be  held  in  the  Volunteer  Armoury, 
Stockport,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  November  10.  11, 
1905. 


•,*  Editor  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspon- 
dents would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  tliey  would  kindly  observq  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  tlie  cllect  that  all  communications 
relating  to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that  all 
coraniunicatious  intended  for  publication,  or  refer- 
ring to  the  Literary  department,  and  all  plants  to  be 
named,  should  he  directed  to  the  Editor.  The  two 
departments.  Publishing  and  Editorial,  are  quite 
distinct,  and  mucli  unnecessaiy  delay  and  confusion 
arise  when  letters  are  misdirected. 

Crossing  Carnations  :  Carnation.  In  many 
species  of  plants,  and  particularly  in  hybrids, 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  flower  to  develop 
the  ovary,  and  apparently  perfect  this  or^ran, 
and  yet  produce  no  fertile  seeds.  That  the 
ovary  swelled  in  the  manner  you  have  described 
may  be  due  to  pollen  you  applied,  or  to  the 
slight  irritation  you  occasioned,  but  as  there 
were  no  seeds  developed,  this  is  sufficient  proof 
that  no  actual  fertilisation  took  place.  Try 
again,  and  again  if  needs  be,  and  you  will 
doubtless  succeed,  taking  care  to  apply  the 
pollen  when  "  ripe,"  and  when  the  stigmatic 
surface  is  in  a  proper  condition  for  receiving 
the  pollen. 


D.  C.     The  specimen  was  putrid  on 


Fungus  :  J. 
arrival. 

Fungus  taken  from  Tomato  Sauce  -.  H.  Slade. 
The  substance  is  the  mycelium  or  spawn  of  the 
common  blue-mould,  Penicillium  glaucum ; 
the  spores  of  this  fungus  are  present  every- 
where in  the  atmosphere,  and  some  had  fallen 
on  the  sauce  after  boiling  and  before  sealing  up. 


Grapes  Diseased:  P,  J.  S.  The  berries  are 
affected  with  the  "  spot "  disease,  Glceosporium 
ampelophagum.  Remove  and  burn  all  diseased 
Grapes,  and  spray  the  remainder  with  liver-of- 
sulphur  in  the  proportion  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of 
water. 

Hollyhock  and  Peach  Diseases  :  Derwydd. 
The  Hollyhocks  are  affected  with  a  fungus 
disease — Puccinia  malvacearum.  For  treat- 
ment, see  answer  to  Salop  in  our  last  issue. 
The  Peach  leaves  are  also  attacked  by  a 
fungus — Exoascus  deformans  or  Peach  Blister. 
You  will  find  particulars,  with  illustration^  on 
p.  29i  of  our  issue  for  May  13,  1905. 

Names  of  Plants  :  A.  T.  1,  Doronicum  austria- 
cum ;  2,  Pteris  tremula ;  3,  Salvia  sp.  (send  when 
in  flower)  ;  4,  Chloropbytum  elatumvariegatum ; 
5,  Pteris  serrulata  cristata ;  G,  P.  umbrosa. — J.P.S. 
Prunus  Padus. — G.  Geddes.  Scilla  hispanica. — 
Max  Leichtlin.  probably  Crambe  Kotschyana. — 
A.  H.  Gibhins,  Johannesburg.  Probably  Gnidia 
sp.  or  some  other  Thymelaceous  plant,  so  far 
as  can  be  determined  in  the  absence  of  flowers. 
— F.  E.  S.  1,  Phacelia  tanacetifolia ;  2,  Veronica 
gentianoides ;  3,  Pyrus  intermedia. — ff.  C  We 
do  not  recognise  the  variety.  Send  to  a  grower 
of  these  plants. — W.  W.  N.  B.  Varieties  of 
Gloriosagrandi8ora(syn.  Methonicagrandiflora) 
and  G.  Leopoldi.  The  specimens  are  interesting 
as  showing  a  transition  between  G.  superba 
and  G.  virescens.  We  cannot  name  the  Ipomcea. 
~-F.  W.  S.  1,  Pyrus  Aria  var. ;  2,  Cedrus 
Deodara.—^.  B.  R.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  not 
found ;  7,  Lithospermum  prostratuin ;  8, 
Cerastium  vulgatum ;  0,  Androsace  lanu- 
ginosa ;  10,  Acer  polymorphum  variety; 
11,  Silene  inflata;  12,  Onosma  echioides. — 
G.  C.  Prunus  Padus.  —  W.  G.  S.  Kibes 
speciosum. —  Jf.  E.  T.  Cercis  siliquastrum ; 
look  again  and  see  how  widely  it  differs  from  a 
Pyrus  flower. — A.  Y.  L.  Lselia  purpurata. — 
.4.  It.  P.  1,  Dendrobium  aggregatum ;  2, 
spotted  Trichopilia  tortilis ;  3,  Capressus 
sempervirens. — IK  8.  T.  ,^  Sons.  Aralia  dacty- 
lifera. 

Orange  RUST  on  Roses  :  C.  A.  Whitehouse.  The 
appearance  is  due  to  a  troublesome  pest  called 
Phragmidium  siibcorticatum.  The  appearance 
of  the  disease  in  spring  depends  on  the 
presence  of  resting  spores  from  the  previous 
autumn.  Spraying  with  diluted  Bordeaux- 
mixture  or  ammoniated  carbonate  of  copper  at 
intervals  during  the  summer  will  check  the 
disease.  The  fungus  also  grows  on  wild  Roses, 
and  these  may  become  a  source  of  infection 
unless  precautions  are  taken. 

Palm:  L.  If".  F.  There  is  no  fungus  disease 
present.  The  appearance  suggests  injury  from 
an  insecticide  applied  too  strongly. 

Tomato  Diseased  :  E.  R.  and  W.  B.  Your 
plants  are  attacked  with  Phy topthora,  the  same 
fungus  that  causes  the  Potato  disease.  Burn  the 
diseased  plants,  and  syringe  the  healthy  plants 
once  in  three  days  with  weak  Bordeaux-mixture, 
ceasing  to  do  so  as  the  fruit  ripens. 

Vines:  A.  R.  S.  There  is  no  disease  present  in 
the  leaves  you  send.  They  are  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  a  check.  We  suspect  the  trouble 
is  to  be  found  in  the  borders,  which  have 
probably  been  kept  either  too  dry  or  too  wet. 
Cold  draughts  would  also  be  sufficient  to  cause 
the  appearance. 

Water  Supply  :  J.  C,  Perplexed.  The  analysis 
you  give  of  No.  2  (from  the  service  mains) 
appears  to  be  more  suitable  for  your  plants 
than  No.  1.  We  suspect  the  reason  the  Cucum- 
bers curl  when  in  a  young  state  is  that  they 
receive  a  check,  and  we  suggest  that  the  water 
is  too  cold  from  the  service  mains.  Can  you 
not  run  the  service  water  into  a  tank  in  the 
house,  so  that  it  may  be  warmed  before  it  is 
applied  to  the  plants  ? 

Communications  Received.— Col.  P.-  R.  &  H.— K.  D.— 
F.  Borowski— M.  H.  S.— A.  D.— J.  F.  D.— A.  H.-T.  C— 
W.  W.  N.  B.-R.  P.  B.-H.  Gussow  — R.  P.  B.— T.  G.— 
J.  G.  W.  (next  week)— Sir  Daniel  Morris— H.  J.  W.— 
Society  NCerlandaise  d'Hort.  et  de  Bot.— J.  C.  &  Co.— 
S.  &  S.— F.  M.— H.  C.  &  Sons  (next  week)— The  Cape— 

.  \V.  K.~G.  W.— E.  H.  J.~F.  J.— A.  W.— T.  S.— C.  A.  B., 
Warwick-W.  M.-J.W.  M.-.T.  H.  E.— J.  .1.  W.— E.  C— 
A.  C.— W.  \V.— L.  B.-D.  H.  W.-F.  B.  (no  letter 
enclosed  with  peat).— C.  T.  D.— Chloris. 

Manv  communications  arc  of  necessity  held  over. 
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SUPPLEMENT   TO    THE    0 A  [WEAVERS'    CHRONICLE. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTUBiL  SOCIETY. 

THE    TEMPLE    SHOW. 

Mat  30,  31,  &  June  1. 
(See  oUo  pp.  344  and  345). 
The  Show  which  closed  yesterday  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  Thames  Embankment,  London,  was 
the  eighteenth  of  the  series,  and,  as  we  have  said  else- 
where, it  was  one  of  the  very  best.  Tlie  weather  on 
the  opening  daj  (Tuesday)  was  indifferent,  the  dull 
skies  of  the  morning  were  followed  in  the  afternoon 
by  a  thunderstorm,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  down- 
pour of  rain,    which   caused    the  visitors  much    dis- 


ORCHIDS. 
The  members  of  the  Committee  were  in  full  force, 
though  the  number  of  novelties  submitted  were  only 
about  thirty.  Tlie  quality  of  the  large  display  of 
Orchids  from  the  various  exhibitors  was  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  any  former  show,  even  the  plants  used  to  fill 
in  the  groups  being  well  worthy  of  the  show  stand  ; 
and  the  arrangement,  especially  in  the  four  leading 
groups— viz.,  those  from  Sir  FREDERICK  Wigan,  Bart., 
Jeremiah  Colmax,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  and 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co. — were  excellent.  These 
four  large  groups  formed  the  bulk  of  the  exhibits  in 
the  large  Orchid-tent. 


nebulosum  pardinum  splendens  (very  fine),  O.  X 
ardentissimum,  O.  :■-  looehristyease.  O.  :<  elegantius, 
O.  X  concinnum,  O.  x  amabile,  and  O.  :■;  Harryano- 
triumphans.  Of  L-elias  and  allied  plants,  were  noted 
Lfelia  Boothiana  ( wi  th  three  spikes).  L.  purpurata 
"The  Pearl,"  Backhousiana  and  Russelliana,  L.  x 
cinnabarosa,  Laelio-Cattleya  x  Hebe,  Fascinator  and  its 
fine  variety  dulcis,  L.-C  x  Myra  magnifica,  L.-C  x 
G.  S.  Ball,"  L.-C.  X  J.  F.  Birckbeck,  L.-C.  x  Digbyano- 
I\Iossi?e,  and  other  hybrids.  Cattleya  Slossire  "  Lady 
Wigan."  a  charming  variety,  bore  ten  fine  flowers  ; 
C.  M.  Wagneri,  five  flowers,  and  others  wore  equally 
good.  The  Cypripediums  were  represented  by  good  C. 
bellatulum,  and  its  white  variety  ;  C.  GodefroyEe  leuco- 


FlG.    142.— CATTLEYA   SCHRODERiE 


■'THE  baron":  the  acknowledged  gem  of 

MESSRS.   SANDER  AND   SONS.      (SEE   P.    ii.) 


[Photoyraph  by  J.  Gregory. 
THE    TEMPLE    SHOW,    EXHIBITED    BY 


comfort.  Nevertheless,  the  receipts  at  the  gates  on 
that  day  were  up  to  the  average.  In  order  to 
obtain  greater  convenience  in  passing  through  the  long, 
narrow  tent  which  ran  jiarallel  with  the  Embankment, 
the  side  stages  were  made  a  little  less  wide  than  here- 
tofore;  but  in  spite  of  this  the  congestion  was  very 
great,  and  the  atmosphere  towards  the  centre  of  the 
tent  most  depressing.  Such  a  show  as  this  annual 
display  occasions  an  enormous  amount  of  extra  work 
on  the  part  of  the  Society's  officials,  and  we  join 
in  the  gratitude  of  our  readers  for  the  trouble  taken 
bj'  the  Secretaries,  also  by  Mr.  tS.  T.  Wright  and 
Mr.  Frank  ReaIjER,  to  ensure  tliat  the  arrangements 
should  be  as  convenient  as  it  is  pos-*ible  to  have  them. 
How  difficult  their  task  has  been  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  wliilst  21,000  feet  of  space  were  applied 
for,  only  12,000  could  be  allotteil. 


First  came  that  of  Sir  Frederick  Wicjan,  Bart., 
Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  who 
staged  a  magnificent  group,  the  fine  varieties  of 
Lselia  purpurata,  Cattleya  Mossia;  and  other  showy 
favourites  being  also  well  represeuted.  From  the  back 
there  appeared  graceful  sprays  of  various  Oncidiutns 
and  OilontoglosHums,  the  large  flowers  of  the  purple 
Sobralia  macrantha  and  itf*  variety  alba,  one  specimen 
of  which  had  sixteen  flowers  and  buds  ;  Sobralia  x 
Wigante,  one  of  the  handsomest,  and  other  varieties. 
Along  the  group  at  intervals  were  effective  arrange 
ments  of  Miltonia  vexillaria,  each  batch  being  com- 
]>08ed  of  distinct  types.  The  dominating  ftpocimeu  in 
one  set  was  a  fine  specimen  of  M.  vexillaria  "  Empress 
Victoria  Augvista "  witli  four  spikes  ;  and  of 
another  the  jiurplp-coutred  M.  v.  "  Memoria  (i. 
D.  Owen.''  The  Odontoglossums  had  for  tlieir 
best  O.  crispnm    "Albion,"  O.  c.  guttatum  variety,  O. 


cheilum,  C.  Stonei  candidum,  the  distinct  C.  x  "W.  H. 
Young,  a  handsome  form  of  C.  Mastersianum  and 
others.  Brilliant  Masdevallias  brightened  the  group, 
and  of  things  not  frequently  seen  were  noted  Aeriiies 
Fieldingii,  Brassia  brachiata,  Cymbiilium  Devonianum, 
C.  tigrinum,  C<vIogyne  pandurata,  the  singular  little 
Eria  extiiictoria,  Tetramicra  bicolor,  various  Bhalten- 
opsis.  &c.  There  were  eighteen  genera,  thirty-nine 
species,  nine  varieties  and  eighteen  hybrids,  repre- 
sented by  tlie  best  types  of  each, 
e  Jeremiah  Coleman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park  (gr.  Mr.  \V. 
r.  Boviud),  had  a  very  fine  group  effectively  set  up 
with  Palms,  &c.  At  each  end  at  the  back  were 
clumps  of  the  rich  orange-scarlet  Epidendnim  x 
Boundii,  and  between  them  0\  mbidium  Lowianum 
and  its  variety  concolor.  Throughout  the  culture  of 
the  plants  was  excellent,  and  especially  in  tlie  case  of 
the  Odontoglossums,  one  huge  specimen  of  O.  crispnm 
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with  four  spikes,  grown  from  a  single  bulb  in  two 
years,  securing  for  Mr.  Bound  a  Cultural  Commenda- 
tion. Of  fine  varieties,  O.  crispum  Rosy  Queen  had 
blush-white  flowers  :  O.  c.  Mrs.  J.  Colman  was  finely 
blotched  ;  O.  c.  Margery  Tyrrel  Giles,  blush-white  with 
small  spotting  of  purple,  and  others,  were  of  a  good  type. 
L<elia  purpurata  Gatton  Park  variety  had  a  fine 
veining  of  rose-purple  ;  L.  majalis  bore  two  fine  flowers  ; 
Vanda  Denisoniana  had  a  fine  spike  of  white  flowers  ; 
Cattleya  Mossiie  varieties,  including  forms  of  C.  M. 
Reineckiana,  and  other  whites  were  good  ;  C  Skinneri 
and  its  variety  alba  were  well  shown,  and  the  group  was 
brightened  by  scarlet  Masdevallias,  Cochlioda  Noezli- 
ana,  Spathoglottis  aurea  Gatton  Park  variety  (the  best 
bright  yellow),  and  other  showy  kinds.  Noteworthy 
also  were  Cattleya  intermedia  ccerulea  Gatton  Park 
variety,  Cattleya  Mossieb  Dormaniana,  Cymbidium  x 
Lowio-eburneum  giganteum,  and  Odontoglossum  x 
Andersonianum  Colmani. 

J.  RuTHERFOHD,  Esq.,  Blackburn  (gr.,  Mr.  Lupton), 
staged  a  small  group  of  Odontoglossums,  varieties  of 
Cattleya  Mossice,  including  the  nearly  white  variety 
"Sir  Alfred  Milner,"  C.  M.  Rappartiana,  and  two 
varieties  of  C.  M.  Reineckiana;  also  Miltonia  vesillaria 
and  its  variety  Luptoni. 

Ed.  Roberts,  Esq.,  Eltham,  showed  a  good  selection 
of  Cypripedium  bellatulum,  C.  Godefroype  leucocheilum, 
C.  glaucophyllum,  and  a  fine  Cattleya  Mendeli. 

J.  FoRSTER  Alcock,  Esq.,  Northchurch,  showed  a 
small  lot  of  Odontoglossums,  including  some  spotted 
varieties  flowering  for  the  first  time. 

NURSERYMEN. 

Messrs.   Sander  &  Sons,   St.  Albans    and  Bruges, 
staged  a  magnificent  group  occupying  200  square  feet, 
splendidly  arranged,  and  made  up  of  nothing  but  plants 
of   the   highest   order  in  each  section.     Their  central 
plant,    Cattleya   Schroder^    "The  Baron,"  named  in 
honour   of    the   respected    orchidist    Baron    Schroder, 
was  generally  pronounced  to  be  the  plant  of  the  show 
(see  fig.  142).    It  was  a  model  in  form,  with  white  sepals 
and  petals,  the  large  disc  of  the  lip  being  of  a  glowing 
rosy-orange  tint,  shading  off  to  violet  towards  the  broad, 
white,     crimped    margin.       C.    Schroderae     '*  Princess 
Ena"  was  also  fine,  it  being  blush- white,  with  a  bluish- 
purple  blotch  on  the  lip.     In  the  centre  was  a  st  lec- 
tion of  grand  forms  of  Odontoglosum  x  ardentissimum, 
some  much  like  good  blotched  O.  crispum,  while  others 
had  most  of  the  segments  occupied  by  the  rich  purple 
blotching.     Some  of  the  best  were  O.  x  ardentissimum 
punctatissimum,   O.   x  a.  splendens,   and  O.  x  a.  Her 
Majesty.     The  O.   crispum  were  uniformly  good,  the 
best    noted    being    O.    crispum    Semontianum,    O.    c. 
leopardinum,    O.    c.   punctatissimum,    and  some   new 
unnamed  spotted  varieties,  one  very  singularly  marked 
form   being  near  to    O.    c.    Kinlesideanum.      Hybrid 
Odontoglossums    were    well    represented,    one    clump 
having  a   fine    set  of   O.    x    "Wilckeanum,    the    best 
being     the     variety    imperialis,    and     other    sections 
were     of     the    O.     X     Rolfese     and     O.     x     crispo- 
Harryanum    class    raised    at    Bruges,    together    with 
other  hybrids.     The  selections  of  Cattleyas  were  rich 
in  white  forms  of   C.  Mossife,  including   Reineckiana 
and  "Wageneri,  of  which  latter  C.  "NV.  xanthina  had  a 
rich  orange  lip.     C.   Mossire  Cooksonife  was   a  grand 
white  flower  ;  C.  M,  Fascinator,  a  pretty  flower  of  the 
Arnoldiana  class ;  and  C.  M.  Fairy  Queen,  the  whitest 
of  all,  there  being  little  of  the  yellow  colour  usually 
seeu  in   the  lip.     C.  M.  Empress  of  India  was  a  fine, 
highly -coloured  form,  and  the  white  C.   x  Mrs.  Myra 
Peeters   and   other  good   Cattleyas  and   Lselias   were 
plentiful.     At  one  end  was  a  fine  batch  of  the  large 
Java  form  of  Phalanopsis  grandiflora  ;  at  the  other  a 
specimen  of  Dendrobi\im  thyrsiflorum  with  twent^'-five 
spikes.      Others   noted   were   La?Iio-Cattleya    x    Can- 
hamiana  "Rex,"  and  a  very  fine  selection  of  L.-C.  x 
callistoglossa,    L.-C.     x    Vulcan    albo-marginata,    and 
other  hybrid   Cattleyas  and   Ltelio-Cattleyas  ;    a   fine 
selection   of   Cattleya   Mendeli,   that   named  "  Gustaf 
Adolf"  being  a  very  large  and  fine  flower ;  C.  Skinneri 
atro-violacea    and    alba  ;      Phaius     x     oakwoodiensis, 
Renanthera  Imschootiana  were  also  included. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
staged  a  superb  group  occupying  200  square  feet,  and 
efi'ectively  arranged,  the  depth  being  increased  by  the 
taller  plants  being  carried  well  up  at  the  back, 
the  more  slender  sprays  of  Oncidium  macran- 
thum  and  other  graceful  species  aicliing  forward. 
There  was  a  very  fine  display  of  Oiloatoalossums, 
some  of  them  being  home-raised  hybrids.  The  foims 
of  Odontoglosf-um  had  for  the  largest  and  best  spotted 
form  O.   X  oakwoodense  ;  and  other  good  forms  were 


O.  crispum 'Escamillo.  O.  c.  Rubv  Queen,  O.  c.  Queen 
Empress,  O.  c.  Victoria  Regina,  O.  c.  Grace  Darling, 
O.  c.  Clarissa,  O.  c.  Solario,  and  O.  c.  xanthotes,  all 
with  distinctive  features,  and  some  very  fine.  The 
hybrids  were  forms  of  O.  x  excellens,  O.  x  Wigani- 
anum,  the  pretty  O.  x  Phcebe  {cirrosum  x  crispum), 
an  elegantly -shaped  white  flower  spotted  with  purple  ; 
O.  X  Othello  and  variety  "Sultana,"  and  a  fine  set 
of  varieties  of  O-  ^  Wilckeanum.  Among  La^lio- 
Cattleyas,  the  finest  feature  was  made  by  a  very 
beautiful  set  of  varieties  of  L.-C.  x  Fascinator  (C. 
SchriJderpe  cterulescens  x  L.  purpurata),  of  which  all 
are  beautiful,  and  the  variation  from  light  to  dark  rose 
tints  remarkable ;  three  of  the  best  were  named 
Admiral  Togo,  Ayesha.  and  Princess  Ena  ;  L.-C.  x 
luminosa  "  His  Majesty  "  had  clear  chrome-yellow 
sepals  and  petals  tinted  with  red,  and  a  fine  purple  lip  ; 
L.-C.  x  callistoglospa  Princess  was  a  grand  flower  ;  L.-C. 
Digbyano-Mossise,  of  a  bright  rose  tint,  and  the  selec- 
tions of  L.-C.  X  Phcebe  and  L.-C.  x  G.  S.  Ball  were  very 
eff'ective.  their  orange  and  purple  tints  being  admirable 
as  a  contrast   with   other-  colours.      Other   attractive 


Mr.  John  Robson,  Altrincham,  arranged  a  good 
group,  the  centre  of  which  was  of  good  forms  of  Cat- 
tleya Mendeli  and  C.  Mossife,  and  the  sides  principally 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  among  which  were  several 
good  spotted  forms.  Also  good  O.  x  Adrianse,  two 
fine  Cypripedium  Rothschildianum,  C.  callosum  San- 
der:e,  the  very  large  C.  x  gigas  Corndean  variety, 
brightly-coloured  Slasdevallias,  Cattleya  Skinneri,  &c. 

Messrs.  "Wh.  Bull  k  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  a  very  fine 
group,  in  which  the  forms  of  Cattleya  Mossife,  C. 
Mendeli,  and  L:elia  purpurata  were  good.  L.  purpurata 
Schroderiana  delicatissima  was  a  charming  white  form, 
with  pale  rose  marking  on  the  lip  ;  and  L.  p.  Edward 
VII.,  an  intensely  dark  variety  ;  Odontoglossum 
crispum  The  Pearl  was  clear  white ;  O.  c.  Lady  Clarice, 
and  O.  c.  ftlikado,  spotted  forms.  O.  x  ardentissimum, 
a  very  fine  form  of  O.  triumphans,  Cattleya  Mossia? 
Princess  of  AVales,  and  other  showy  varieties  were  also 
noted. 

M.  Chas.  VutLSTKKE,  Loochristy,  Ghent,  staged  a 
small  lot  of  hybrid  Odontoglossums,  for  the  two  best 
of  which  see  Awards. 


"^r^s*^  c^.cms^ 


iFrom  a,  sketch  by  Mr.  [Vorthingtoii  G.  Umitfi, 

Fig.  U3.— odontoglossum  x  amabile  vab.  ixion:  from  m.  vuylsteke. 
Awarded  a  First-Class  Certificate  at  the  Temple  Show. 


things  noted  were  a  selection  of  the  large  white 
Phalwnoph-is  Rimestadtiana,  and  a  plant  of  P.  violacea 
superba,  Scuticaria  Steelii,  Zygopetalum  Protheroe- 
anum,  Anguloa  Clowesii,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  fragrant 
Maxillaria  luteo-alba,  and  some  specially  fine  Cattleya 
Mossi.-e,  including  the  very  beautiful  and  large  C.  M. 
gargantua,  C.  M.  bellissima,  C.  M.  Wageneri,  and 
varieties  of  C.  M.  Reineckiana. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  staged  an  effective  group, 
the  central  plant  in  which  was  Cattleya  IMossne  Ajax, 
with  thirty  six  fine  flowers.  With  it  were  C.  M. 
Valhalla  ^very  large,  and  with  a  finely-coloured  lip),  and 
other  fine  forms.  C.  Mendeli  also  were  good,  the 
variety  Cicero  a  superb  flower,  good  at  all  points.  In 
the  group  also  were  some  good  Phal.-enopsis,  the  fine 
Cattleya  x  Parthenia  "  Piince  of  Wales."  good  Lrelia 
purpurata,  one  bearing  fifteen  flowers,  and  the  variety 
"Daintiness,"  a  clear  white  with  a  dark  purple  blotch 
on  each  side  of  the  lip.  Cattleya  intpi  media  alba  and 
the  Rosslyn  variety,  good  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
Vanda  teres  and  V.  t.  Little's  variety,  Dendrobium 
Bensonie  xanthinum,  Epidendrum  alatum,  Miltonia 
Warscewiczii.  and  other  pretty  things  were  also  shown. 
Messrs.  Stanley  &  Co.,  Southgate.  staged  a  group 
in  which  their  fine  type  of  Cattleya  Mossife  was  dis- 
pla\  ed  effectively.  Also  good  C.  Mendeli,  varieties  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum.  Masdevallias,  Cypripediums, 
Oncidium  crispum  giandifiorum,  &c. 


Of  smaller  exhibits  F.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Blackburn, 
showed  the  pretty  Cattleya  Mendeli  Jlabeliana. 

Francis  Wellksly,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking  (gr., 
Mr.  Hopkins),  sent  L.-elio- Cattleya  x  zephyra  alba, 
which  had  previously  secured  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Messrs.  John  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  had 
one  of  the  finest  exhibits  in  which  Orchids  were  used 
so  far  as  beauty  and  clever  arrangement  were  con- 
cerned. The  showy  Orchids  were  arranged  in  a 
natural-looking  group  among  Ferns,  Palms,  and  other 
foliage  plants,  the  principal  kinds  used  being  good 
Cattleyas,  L*lias,  and  Odontoglossums.  At  the  back 
were  graceful  Oncidiums,  with  a  base  of  fine  specimens 
of  Cattleya  Skinneri,  one  having  twenty-four  spikes. 
The  middle  area  was  filled  in  with  fioe  forms  of  Cat- 
tleya Mossis  and  Miltonia  vexillaria.  In  front  were 
three  raised  designs.  ca|>ped  by  light  foliaged  Palms 
and  made  up  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  hybrid  L.-elio- 
Cattleyas,  Cypripediums,  &c.  ;  the  central  design  being 
principally  of  white  Phah-enopsis.  All  the  plants  in  the 
<^roup  were  good,  and  notably  the  Vanda  teres 
gigantea,  Cypripedium  niveum,  and  other  Cypri- 
pediums. 

Awards. 

First-class  Certificates. 
Cattleya   citrina  niaxima,    from    the    Marquis    i>e 
Wavrin,    Somcrgem,    Belgium    (gr.,   Mr.   Gerard  de 
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Geest). — A   giganiic  rich  yellow  form.      The  largest 
and  best  of  this  fine  fragrant  Orchi J  yet  shown. 

Zifgopetaluvi  x  Ballii  (natural  hybrid  of  Z.  rostra- 
turn),  from  Elijah  Ashworth,  Esq..  Harefiehl  Hall.  — 
Sepals  and  petals  white  with  rich  purple  markings  up 
the  middles.  Lip  white  with  purple  blotches  at  the 
base.  Previously  given  an  Award  of  Merit.  An  ally 
of  Z.  Roebliogianum. 

Odontoglossuvi  x  ainahilc  vnr.  " /arlcm"  (Harryano- 
crispum  x  crispum),  from  M.  Chas.   Vuylstkke.— A 


with     purplish  -  brown.       Lip     white     with     purple 
markings. 

Odontoffhssiim  x  loochyi'nit/t  nsc  "Arddaroch  variety," 
from  R.  BROOMAN-AVBiiTE,  Esq.,  Aidtlarrocb.  Gare- 
lochead. — A  noble  flower,  well  inteimediate  between  a 
good  O.  triumplians  and  O.  cii>pum,  the  bases  of  the 
segments  being  white,  the  outer  portions  yellow ; 
blotching  chestnut-brown. 

Cattleya  Mendeli  *'  Cicero,^'  from  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
k  Co.,  Enfield. — A  very  large  flower  of  fine  substance. 


GROUPS  OF  PLANTS,  &c. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Surrey 
exhibited  a  group  of  choice  foliage  plants,  in  wbich 
some  of  the  best  specimens  were  of  Antbuiium  crystal- 
linijm,  Anana&sa  fativa  varitgata,  Alocasia  Tbibau- 
tiana,  Maranta  Veitchii,  varieties  of  Caladium, 
Ccdijeum  (Croton),  Cordyline  (Dracaena),  &c. 

NICOTIANA  HTBBICS  of  the  type  of  N.  Sandera;, 
crosstd  also,  it  is  said,  with  other  species,  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  Sander  k  Sons,  St.  Albans,  and  it  is  note- 


Fig.  144. — begonia  "  ne  plus  ultra' 


[yjiutuyiupii  Oy  J.  Lrivjori/. 
EXHIBITED   AT   THE   TEMPLE   SHOW   BY    MESSRS.   SANDER  AND   SONS. 


most' beautiful  hybrid  with  very  large,  broad-petalled 
flowers  of  a  delicate  blush-white  tint.  Sepals  bearing 
a  fine  marking  of  reddish-rose,  and  the  middle  of  the 
of  the  petals  occupied  by  clusters  of  blotches  of  the 
same  colour,  a  band  of  irregular  markings  encircling 
those  in  the  centre.  A  very  pretty  combination.  Lip 
white  with  reddish  markings  around  the  crest  (see 
fig.  .143). 

Awards  of  Mkkit. 

Odoniofiloasum.  x  Laiorcnceanum  "Adonis"  (trium- 
phans  X  Rolfeie),  from  M.  Chas.  Vuylstkke. — A  very 
ar^i  iilj  fiueiy-formed  yellow  flower  heavily  marked 


blush- white   with   magenta-crimson   front   to  the   lip, 
which  is  delicately  veined. 

Cattle ya  SrhiUcriana  "  WcstHe/d  variety, ^^  from 
Francis  Wellksley,  Esq.,  "NVcstfield,  Woking  (gr., 
Mr.  Hopkins). — A  splendid  flower  with  olive-tinted 
sepals,  and  petals  spotted  with  dark-purple,  an<l 
magenta-crimson-veined  lij),  finely  displayed. 

Botanical  Certificate. 

lilctia  hjincinthina  oVki,  from  Mepsrs.  'W.  d'TnrsH  k 
Sons,  Higb-^utc. — A  clear  white  form  of  that  known 
as  B.  Uebina.     A  fine  pot  of  many  spikes  was  shown. 


worthy  that  succeeding  exhibits  of  this  plant  continue 
to  display  greater  variety  of  colour  than  ever.  Some  of 
the  shades  between  pure  white  and  crimson,  and  be- 
tween pure  white  and  purple,  are  indet-cribably  pietty. 
Messrs.  Sander  also  showed  first-class  foliage  plants, 
in  wbich  magnificent  specimens  of  Drac;ena  Victoria 
supt  rba  were  conspicuous,  also  foliage  Begonias,  as  C)ur 
Queen  and  His  Majesty  varieties  (that  were  figured  in 
these  pages,  Nov.  28, 11)03.  jip  iJl-S.  'M)),  ^\r».  H.  G.  Moon, 
Fvarnley  Sander,  and  Ne  I'liis  l^ltra.  'I'bis  last-men- 
tioned variety  is  illustrattd  atfig.  144,  being  theidentical 
plants  exhibited  at  the  show,  and  groujied  togetlier  in 
a  pan.     The  leaves  are  of  deep  maroon  brown  colour. 
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marked  and  spotted  near  to  the  margins  with  silvery- 
grey  sheen.  Cycas  Jtlicholitzii,  Phcenix  Sanderiana, 
Pandanu3  San.leri  (a  splendid  plant  of  this  handsome 
variegated  Pandanus,  illustrated  in  a  Supplement  to  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  April  23.  1808),  Ficus  pandurata, 
Alpinia  Sanders,  Nephrolepis  Scotti.  Furcrxa  Watson- 
iana  (figured  in  these  pages  April  23,  1808,  p.  243), 
were  included,  and  the  new  Cleroilendron  myrmeco- 
philum,  figured  in  the  Gardeners  Ckrmiicle,  May  9. 
1903,  p.  291,  was  represented  by  a  plant  in  flower  in  a 
6-inch  pot. 

;  One  of  the  most  distinct  exhibits  at  succeeding 
Temple  Shows  is  the  collection  of  Sarracenias  and 
allied  plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Bruce,  Chorlton- 


Mr.  William  Iceton,  Putney  Park  Lane,  Putney, 
S.AV.,  exhibited  a  group  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
Boronia  elatior,  Caladiums,  and  other  ornamental 
foliage  plants,  with  tall  Palms,  &c.,  at  the  back. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Exotic  Nurseries, 
Chelsea,  exhibited  on  a  stage  in  one  of  the  narrower 
tents,  small  groups  of  Lobelia  tenuior,  Rehmannia 
angulata,  Kalanchoe  fiammea.  K.  x  kewensis,  and 
K.  felthamensis  ;  Senecio  auricxilatissimus,  hybrid 
Gerberas  in  pots,  their  stellate  flowers  varying  from 
pure  white  to  deepest  orange-red  colour ;  Schizanthns 
wisetonensis,  hybrid  Phyllocactus,  Primula  obconica 
alba,  Corydalis  thalictrifolia,  C.  tomentosa,  and 
Strepto carpus.      Of  Streptocarpus  there  were  flowers 


King  was  prominent  in  the  centre.  We  also  noticed 
Oriflamme,  Ville  de  Hambourg,  with  a  pleasing 
groundwork  of  red  with  white  maculations  and 
greenish  margins  ;  Duchess  of  Teck,  a  light-coloured 
variety  tinted  with  the  palest  green  colour.  Triomphe 
de  Comte  has  large  leaves  that  are  red  merging  to  a 
green  margin  ;  Roncador  possesses  prominent  green- 
coloured  venation  ;  Mikado,  Raoul  Pugno,  rose  centre 
with  vivid  green  margin  ;  Comtesse  de  Brosse,  Lady 
Dorrington.  The  foliage  of  this  variety  is  not  large, 
but  the  rosy  groundwork  is  splashed  with  deeper 
red,  and  terminates  in  a  margin  of  a  pale  shade  of 
green. 

Messrs.  Wsr.  Bull  &  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 


[Jrhuiuyicpii  ly  J.  iiit-ijoiy. 

Fig.  145. — begonia  "duchess  of  connaught":  exhibited  at  the  temple  show  by  messbs,  tvare,  ltd  ; 

colour  of  flowers  rosy-pink. 


cum-Hardy.  On  this  occasion  the  collection  of  these 
plants  was  even  more  noteworthy  than  usual,  the 
selection  of  plants  and  varieties  being  of  the  very 
finest.  Not  only  are  the  diverse  forms  of  the 
"Pitcher,"  so  well  represented,  but  each  plant  is  also 
an  instance  of  superb  cultivation  ;  Sarracenia  purpurea, 
S.  Flambeau,  S.  Chelsoni,  S.  flava  (and  varieties  of 
this,  one  of  which  received  an  Award  of  Merit),  S. 
Atkinsoni,  S.  Williamsoni,  also  a  plant  of  Darling- 
tonia  calif oruica  in  flower,  Drosera  capensis,  D. 
binata,  Dionrea  muscipula,  and  others,  were  among 
the  plants  included, 

Messrs.  FisiiEB,  Son  &  Sibray  Handsworth 
Nurseries,  near  Sheffield,  had  a  group  in  which  were 
three  good  plants  of  Musa  purpurea  with  leaves  of 
purple-red  colour,  and  a  group  of  plants  of  Codiieum 
Duke  of  Portland,  being  a  cross  from  the  varieties 
Thom])soni  and  Hawkeri,  and  having  rich  green  leaves 
with  golden-yellow  colour  in  the  centre. 


from  'pure   white    to  deep-lilac,  with   some   charming 

shades  of  rose  and  pink. 

Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Stamford,  presented  batches 

of  Verbenas  Scarlet  King,  Miss  Willmott,  &c.,  also  the 

star  like  Dimorphotheca  Ecklonis,  &:c. 

Messrs.  SuTTON  &  SoNS,   Reading,  in  addition  to  the 

Calceolarias  and  Gloxinias  noticed   elsewhere,   had   a 

group  of    finely-grown    Schizanthus,    in    which    pure 

white  flowers   and   shades   of    pink   and   rose   colours 

predominated. 

Caladiutnt. — Messrs.  John  Pebd  &  Son  AVest 
Norwood,  London,  staged  an  extensive  group  of 
Caladiums.  The  colour  of  the  various  varieties  was 
well  developed,  and  the  plants  were  well  grown. 
They  were  arranged  from  a  higher  background 
sloping  towards  the  front,  that  was  furnished  with 
a  pleasing  edging  of  C.  argyrites  and  small  Maiden- 
hair Ferns,  the  same  subjects  being  alt^o  used  for 
relief  among   the   group.      A  specimen  of  C.  Golden 


staged  an  attractive  group  of  foliage  plants.  The 
group,  although  arranged  somewhat  formally,  '  was 
nevertheless  pleasing,  the  colours  of  the  various  sub- 
jects being  well  developed.  '  Two  large  plants  of  Dra- 
caena Victoria  were  used  as  corner  subjects  for  the 
group,  the  foreground  being  composed  of  small  plants 
of  Caladiums,  Codiaeums  (Croton-^),  Ficus  repens  va- 
riegata,  &c.  Alocasias  were  prominent,  including 
A.  mortefontainensis,  and  the  lighter  -  coloured  va- 
riety A.  argyreia.  A  plant  of  Cyathea  dealbata  at 
the  back  spread  its  fronds  over  neighbouring  plants. 
Ferns,  small  Palms,  and  brilliantly  coloured  Crotons 
were  worked  intb  the  group  with  good  effect.  Messrs. 
P.ULL&  Sons  also  showed  Hydrangea  nivalis  with  green 
leaves,  having  a  broad  band  of  white  in  the  centre,  and 
the  fine  white  double-flowering  Stock  Excelsior. 


(For  continuation  of  Report,  sec  p.  346.  j 
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Primula  Veitchii,  a  new  species  from  China,  colour  of  flowers  rosy-purple,  showing  sections 

OF  flowers,  and  pollen- grains. 
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TULIPS. 

A  VISIT  TO  ARDCAIRN,  CORK. 
^~\NE  goes  to  Holland  to  see  Hyacinths  and 
^— '  early  Tulips,  Init  there  is  always  a  sameness 
about  the  view ;  but  here  were  glorious  ilowers 
that  under  a  clear  blue  sky  had  withstood  all 
the  storm,  hail  and  rain,  followed  by  hot  sun- 
shine of  three  weeks  since  (May  10  as  I  pen 
these  notes).  To  describe  all  the  sorts  minutely 
would  take  up  too  much  space,  so  that  I  will 
make  a  start  with  yellow  forms,  and  must  iirEt  of 
all  give  prominence  to  Mrs.  Moon.  Amid  such  a 
quantity  this  is  the  finest  of  all  yellow  Tulips, 
the  blooms  sweet-scented,  and  the  stems  like 
walking-sticks.  Another  fine  yellow  variety  is 
Gesneriana  lutea,  of  the  same  tone  but  of  the 
shape  of  a  sugar-loaf  and  highly  perfumed.  Then 
there  are  in  great  quantity  Ixioides  (with  its 
rich  dark  velvety  base),  "Cloth  of  Gold,"  "  Sun- 
set" and  "Sunray"  (all  quite  distinct),  Grena- 
dier, Bandmaster,  Golden  Spire,  Illuminator, 
'Leghorn  Bonnet,  &o.  The  two  last  are  very 
pretty.  Some  Tulip  fudges  say  that  Cloth  of 
Gold  and  Sunset  are  the  same,  and  that  Silver 
Queen,  York  and  Lancaster,  and  Shandon  Bells, 
may  all  have  come  out  of  the  one  basket.  As  well 
may  they  get  Northern  Star,  Myatt's  Ashleaf,  and 
Redskin  Flourball  Potatos  oat  of  the  same  pit 
mixed,  and  be  pleased  afterwards.  To  see  the  May- 
flowering  Tulips  in  a  mass  for  effect  is  the  way  to 


judge  distinctions.  The  Fawn  and  its  sport.  La 
Ptrle,  are  here  in  great  abundance  and  are  very 
beautiful,  but  Mr.  Uartland  tells  me  the  Pearl  is 
not  constant,  that  it  reverts  to  the  Fawn  colour. 

Among  scarlet  varieties  Mars  is  the  brightest  of 
any  ;  Koh-i-Noor  is  a  lovely  bloom,  which  when 
seen  side-by-side  with  Scarlet  Emperor,  Corona- 
tion Scarlet,  Inglescombe  Scarlet,  Mauriana,  ic, 
looks  extremely  fine ;  Golocnda  and  Koh-i-Noor 
are  to  my  mind  the  finest,  Golconda  from  its 
lovely  sheen  of  crimson  and  great  substance.  The 
Moor,  too,  is  a  most  useful  bloom  to  gather  late ; 
so  is  Emerald  Gem. 

In  rich  crimson  and  deep  claret  colour.  Glare 
ot  the  Garden  and  its  counterpart,  Pompadour, 
are  in  shape  alike,  but  distinguishable  by  colour ; 
Crimson  Globe  is  also  most  lasting  and  effective  ; 
•  Orange  Globe  should  be  grown  by  the  thousand 
to  contrast  with  the  tall  spatulata  ot  Dutch 
gardens. 

Then  in  the  Fairie  Queen  class  we  have  John 
Ruskin,  Eoyal  Visit,  and  most  beautiful  Kaleido- 
scope, a  very  appropriate  title ;  then  the  dark 
shining,  cup-shaped  ijthello  should  be  noted  to 
put  in  contrast  with  Bouton  d'Or  ;  Nutmeg  also 
and  the  latter  make  a  fine  contrast.  The  lovely 
varieties  from  Savoy  were,  too,  very  noticeable, 
viz.,  aximensis,  Marjoletta,  and,  as  already  men- 
tioned, Mauriana  ;  so  are  La,  Merveille,  Columbus, 
and  Orange  Globe,  which  form  fine  contrasts.  In 
white  Tulips  for  cutting,  no  late-flowering  variety 
that  passes  off  without  a  speck  equals  Didierialba, 
it  is  here  in  thousands,  and  Mr.  Hartland  tells  me 
how  scarce  it  was  fifteen  years  ago,  when  he  paid 
sixpence  a  bulb  for  it,  got  it  recognised  at  Kew 
by  Mr.  Baker,  to  whom  tor  classification  he  is 
much  indebted,  and  forgives  him  freely  for  his 
Latin  nomenclature,  which  puzzles  the  Tulip 
Committee  nowadays.  When  cut  in  the  bud-state, 
and  put  up  with  a  bit  of  Fern,  it  would  pass  for 
a  Rose. 

To  write  more  on  the  merits  ot  this  collection 
of  Cottage  Tulips  is  needless  ;  they  should  be  seen 
at  noon  for  their  centres,  and  at  evening,  when 
they  go  to  sleep,  for  their  shapes,  and  this  in 
quantity.  It  is  a  great  pity  the  south  of  Ireland 
is  so  far  from  Vincent  Square,  for  here  a  whole 
breadth  of  one  variety  might  be  examined  by  the 
Floral  Committee  and  seen  to  advantage,  instead 
of  a  few  famished  blooms  several  hundreds  of 
miles  away  from  their  native  soil. 

Mr.  Hartland  deserves  great  credit  for  his 
enthusiasm  over  the  Daffodil  and  Tulip.  Twenty 
years  ago  it  was  the  yellow  fever  with  him  ;  now 
it  is  the  scarlatina  he  has  caught  over  the  ver- 
milion of  his  Tulip  Mars,  or  the  Tangierine  Orange 
cup  of  his  Leedsii  Narcissus  "Nectarine,"  or  the 
same  seen  on  the  beautiful  hybrid  which  he  so 
justly  calls  Paint-brush.  Fisttor. 

A  Collection  at  Colchestbr. 
To  the  ordinary  visitor,  and  to  those  generally 
interested  in  hardy  flowers,  the  experience  of  a 
visit  to  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.'s  nursery  at 
Colchester  affords  an  object-lesson  of  considerable 
value.  Quite  recently  there  could  be  seen  breadths 
of  Tulips  growing  iu  a  degree  of  perfection  in  a 
soil  that  is  not  far  removed  from  brick-earth. 
During  a  recent  visit  there  I  was  shown  two  or 
three  acres  of  Darwin  Tulips  of  the  greatest 
perfection,  and  remarked  the  exceptional  growth 
and  great  vigour  of  the  plants.  These  handsome 
Tulips  are  evidently  more  at  home  and  grow  with 
an  infinitely  greater  vigour  in  this  heavy 
Colchester  loam  than  is  usually  seen  when  they 
are  cultivated  in  light  sandy  or  shallow  soils,  and 


where   organic   manures   have   to    be    employed 
more  liberally  and  with  greater  frequency. 

In  the  case  of  some  of  the  quarters  of  the 
nursery,  Mr.  Wallace  informed  me  that  the  soil 
had  been  trenched  3  feet  deep  before  planting 
the  Tulips,  and  had  been  previously  heavily 
manured  for  a  former  crop.  The  finest  develop- 
ment was  seen  in  those  bulbs  that  were  planted 
early,  and  not  later  than  November  ;  those  planted 
after  the  sales  were  over  were  somewhat  inferior, 
thus  emphasising  the  need  of  planting  at  a  sea- 
sonable time.  Another  point  I  noticed  in  these 
Tulip  grounds  was  that  the  popular  May-flowering 
type  is  grown  and  flowered  entirely  without  pro- 
tection, hence  it  would  appear  that  in  a  soil  ot  great 
depth  the  plant  is  rendered  more  vigorous  and 
enduring. 

A  large  collection  of  Tulips  has  been  planted  in 
a  field  apart  from  the  general  collection,  and  here 
I  noted  many  of  the  best  sorts.  Taking  the 
Darwin  kinds  first,  I  was  impressed  with  the 
great  beauty  of  Clara  Butt,  a  gem  among  the 
salmon-coloured  kinds,  a  flower  of  great  beauty 
and  refinement.  Quite  recently  this  handsome 
form  received  a  First  -  class  Certificate  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  has  been  for 
some  years  in  general  cultivation. 

Those  who  indulge  in  progressive  gardening 
should  become  acquainted  with  the  varieties 
Glow,  Hecla,  and  King  Harold,  as  these  form 
stepping-stones  to  each  other,  not  merely  in 
height,  but  in  degrees  of  colour,  the  last-named 
being  a  glowing  ruby-crimson,  probably  the  most 
stately  '•  Darwin "  extant.  The  first-named  of 
these  three  is  a  most  brilliantly  coloured  variety. 
Another  large  and  gorgeous  Tulip  is  Mrs.  Parn- 
combe  Sandars.  A  shapely  Tulip,  very  fiery  in 
colour  and  of  beautiful  form,  is  Europe,  which 
has,  like  the  last-named,  a  whitish  base  inter- 
nally. Rose  Queen,  Pride  of  Haarlem,  Margaret, 
and  Madame  Krelage  represent  the  varying 
shades  of  rose,  rose-pink,  and  blush-pink,  the 
last-named  being  of  a  deeper  tone  save  for  the 
margin  of  the  petal,  which  shades  to  a  more 
delicate  hue.  Zephyr  and  Phyllis  possess  beau- 
tiful and  distinct  shades  of  rosy-lilac,  the  hand- 
some flowers  of  the  former  lasting  tor  a  long 
time  in  perfection.  Negro  and  the  Sultan  are  ot 
the  very  darkest  colours,  the  latter  is  ot  a 
blackish-maroon  shade,  and  is  probably  the 
darkest  Tulip  known. 

In  the  May-flowering  and  Cottage  kinds  the 
display  was  a  most  extensive  one.  More  varied, 
probably  more  showy  if  less  stately  than  the 
Darwins,  these  May-flowering  sorts,  with  long, 
tapering  buds,  are  well  suited  tor  effective 
bedding  arrangements.  Some  varieties,  like 
Leghorn  Bonnet,  possess  a  singularly  beautiful 
colour,  the  term  "  soft-yellow  "  but  very  feebly 
describes  its  beauty,  and  gives  no  idea  of  its  real 
merit.  Mrs.  Moon  (syn.  fulgens  lutea),  maxima, 
Gesneriana  lutea  pallida  are  other  choice  and 
showy  kinds  with  yellow-coloured  flowers.  Maid 
of  Honour  is  a  beautiful  flower  painted  scarlet- 
and-white.  The  flower  of  Kathleen  is  very  large 
in  the  bud  stage  and  ot  cream  or  very  soft-yellow 
colour.  Orange  King  is  a  mingling  of  orange 
and  scarlet  colours ;  its  boldness  displays  its 
lustrous  flowers  to  considerable  advantage. 
Very  conspicuous,  too,  was  Inglescombe  Pink, 
which  with  Inglescombe  Scarlet,  Scarlet  Emperor, 
Innovation  and  others  contributed  not  merely 
to  a  brilliant  ditplay,  but  to  a  feast  of  this 
popular  flower  as  rich  and  varied  OS  it  was 
remarkable.  E.  J. 
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EHODODENDEONS. 

At  a  time  when  Eliododendrons  are  furnishing 
their  usual  abundant  and  brilliant  contribution  to 
the  floral  effects  in  our  gardens,  the  photographs 
reproduced  (figs.  1-18  and  119)  may  be  of  interest. 
Pig.  14S  illustrates  a  fine  plant  of  Messrs.  Jno. 
Waterer  &  Sons'  new  variety.  Pink  Pearl,  in 
flower  in  Major  Joicey's  garden  at  Sunningdale 
Park,  Berks  (gr.,  Mr.  Thorne).  As  this  variety 
has  been  distributed  only  a  very  few  years, 
the  plant  illustrated  would  appear  to  be  almost 
as  large-  as  the  earliest  ones,  and  it  w  ill  be  noticed 


in  general.  The  figures  shown  in  the  illusti'ation 
are  those  of  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  and  Mr.  Geo. 
Paul,  the  latter  gentleman  leaning  on  his 
umbrella. 


VEGETABLES. 


BOLTING  CABBAGES. 
Wht    there    should    be    in    some    directions 
great  complaints  as  to  autumn-planted  Cabbages 
bolting   off   prematurely   to   flower,  literally   re- 
verting to  their  natural   or  primitive  habit  of 


Favourite,  and  Flower  of  Spring,  Mein's  No.  II., 
and  Veitch's  Lord  Beaoonsfield.  The  two  last- 
are  later  than  the  others. 

By  far  the  greater  bulk  are  Flower  of  Spring, 
evidently  one  of  the  safest  Cabbages  to  grow  that> 
is  in  commerce.  Soon  after  seeing  this  batchX 
visited  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  Beading  seed 
farm,  where  they  have  some  20,000  Cabbage 
plants  put  out,  of  many  varieties,  for  ordinary 
seedmen's  trials,  and  where  also  very  interesting- 
information  could  be  found  as  to  the  habits  of 
varieties  in  the  spring.  Now  several  years'  prac- 
ticial  experience  with  many  varieties  of  Cabbages 


Fig.  us. 


{From  a  photocjrapfi  by  II.  J.  Wright, 
-A   FIXE    PLANT   OF  THE    PEERLESS   RHODODENDRON    PINK    PEARL   IN   FLOWER   IX   SUNNINGDALE   PARK,    BERKS. 


that  there  is  an  excellent  truss  of  the  very  large, 
delicately-coloured  flowers  on  almost  every  shoot. 
Two  larger  plants  of  the  same  variety  have  been 
recently  in  flower  in  Baron  Sir  Henry  Schroder's 
garden  at  the  Dell,  Egham,  and  during  the  pre- 
sent week  we  have  seen  it  in  bloom  at  Dover  House 
Gardens,  Eoehampton  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  F.  Mi-Leod), 
where  there  is  a  bed  containing  upwards  of  a  dozen 
plants  of  Pink  Pearl.  A  spray  of  flowers  from 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  garden  v/as  illustrated  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  28,  1900,  p.  03. 

The  view  reproduced  at  fig.  149  represents  one 
of  the  principal  roads  through  the  nurseries  of 
Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  near  Woking, 
a  nursery  which  is  famed  for  the  cultivation 
of    Bhododendrons    and   for    trees-   and    shrubs 


annual  form,  and  yet  from  others  not  a  word  of 
complaint  comes,  seems  explicable  only  on  the 
supposition  that  varieties  planted  are  diverse,  and 
that  in  the  one  case  those  which  are  best  fitted 
for  spring  sowing  are  sown  in  the  autumn,  whilst 
those  varieties  which  never  depart  from  their 
biennial  nature  are  grown  in  the  spring.  When 
recently  visiting  Hackwood  Park,  Basingstoke, 
I  saw  two  large  breadths,  some  7,000  plants 
in  all,  from  two  diverse  sowings  and  three 
diverse  plantings,  all  hearting-in  finely,  and  yet 
from  the  entire  batjh  not  a  dozen  had  bolted, 
I  failed  to  find  cause  for  any  complaint. 
Now  the  varieties  there  grown,  and  which  by 
long  experience  Mr.  Bowerman  is  assured  will 
come    true    to    character,    are     Sutton's    April, 


planted  in  the  autumn  have  satisfied  the  firm 
that  the  bolting  trouble  arises  solely  from 
the  planting  at  that  season  of  unfit  varieties. 
Still  further,  that  if  varieties  that  have  had  high 
reputations  for  biennial  consistency  and  excellent 
hearting  in  the  spring  be  seeded  near  other 
varieties  of  diverse  characters,  then  the  good 
stock  will  soon  deteriorate,  or  lose  its  hithertO' 
consistent  nature. 

Such  varieties  as  Early  York,  Nonpareil, 
Sugarloaf,  Winningstadt,  Enfield  Market,  andl 
others  sown  in  the  spring  heart- in  capitally 
in  summer  and  autumn,  but,  sown  in  the 
aiitumn,  many  plants  of  each  will  either  bolt 
freely  or  become  coarse  and  quite  out  of 
character.    Those  features  were  to  be   seen  OB 
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these  and  similar  varieties  at  Reading  the  other 
•day,  and  where  none  had  bolted  the  plants  were 
still  quite  unrecognisable.  Probably  there  is  no 
section  of  the  Brassica  genus  that  is  more  difficult 
to  keep  absolutely  true  than  are  Cabbages.  They 
need  the  most  constant  care  in  their  selection  for 
the  production  of  seed  stocks,  and  then  of  entire 
isolation  of  each  variety  when  in  bloom.  Even 
with  the  greatest  care  a  few  "  rogues  "  will  show 
in  the  best  of  stocks,  and  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  these,  being  most  probably 
reversions,  give] the  chief  bolters.  The  Coleworts 
.give  literally  all  bolters  from  autumn  sowings ; 
St.  John's  Day,  one-half;  from  Christmas  Drum- 
head four-fifths,  and  others  ranging  down  from 
one-fourth  to  one-sixth.  Red  Cabbages  are  far 
less  true  to  character,  By  way  of  contrast, 
Sutton's  April,  the  very  earliest  of  upwards  of 
r;000  plants  in  trial  rows  of  stocks  and  for  seed 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


OECH[D3  AT  BANK  HOUSE,  ACCRINGTON. 
The  collection  of  E.  Briggs-Bury,  Esq.  (gr., 
Mr.  Wilkinson),  has  recently  undergone  several 
changes.  The  rare  Cattleyas,  including  one  of 
the  most  varied  collections  of  albinos,  which 
were  favourites  of  the  late  Mrs.  R.  Briggs-Bury, 
and  the  La?lias  having  been  dispersed  to  allow  of 
the  extension  of  Odontoglossum  culture.  The 
cool-house  Orchids  will  in  future  form  the  chief 
feature.  A  new  range  of  houses  is  about  to  be 
provided,  and  alterations  are  to  be  made  in  the 
existing  Odontoglossum  houses.  Recently  there 
was  a  very  good  show  of  Odoutoglossums,  including 
several  fine  blotched  forms  of  O.  crispum,  the 
best  of  which  were  0.  crispum  Empress  of  India,  of 
the   form   of    O.   c.   Luciani,    and    with    flowers 


In  the  central  division  was  a  display  of  Den- 
drobiums  in  bloom,  including  some  of  the  best 
varieties  of  D.  nobile,  the  finest-coloured  form 
being  D.  n.  nobilius.  Others  in  bloom  were  D. 
nobile  virginale,  D.  x  Eolfeaj  roseum,  several 
forms  of  D.  x  Ainsworthii  and  D.  >,  splendi- 
dissimum,  and  a  specimen  of  the  pretty  yellow 
D.  Harveyanum,  whose  petals  as  well  as  the 
labellum  are  deeply  fringed.  These  were 
arranged  with  Cymbidium  Lowianum  and  foliage 
plants. 

DENDBOsrosi   Sbidelianutu. 

A  plant  of  this  pretty  rose-coloured  species, 
with  an  orange  disc  to  the  lip,  has  been  in  flower 
in  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  Brightwen,  The  Grove, 
Stanmore  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  W.  Odell),  for  a  con- 
siderable time  :  and  the  plant  has  an  interesting 
history,  as  it  was  sent  originally  from  Shanghai 
folded  in  a  newspaper.     It  forms  a  pretty  close- 
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Selection,  had  not  a  single  bolter.  Of  over  2,000 
Flower  of  Spring,  only  one  had  bolted,  and  of 
1,400  Sutton's  Favourite  again,  only  one  had  run 
•to  flower.  Certainly  facts  such  as  these  speak 
for  themselves.  All  plants  were  put  out  at 
the  same  time,  on  the  same  exposed  plot,  and 
dose  beside  were  the  seed  beds  or  rows,  in 
•every  ease  showing  exactly  the  same  characters 
as  were  found  in  the  planted-out  quarters.  It 
would  be  very  unfair  did  anyone  assume  that 
a  trial  of  this  nature  isbiissed  or  unreliable.  No 
firm  in  the  kingdom  has  greater  interest  in 
•testing  stocks  from  all  sources  annually  than 
have  the  Messrs.  Sutton;  and  if  the  trial  be 
•demurred  to  as  a  trade  one,  the  7,000  plants  at 
flackwood  Park  is  absolutely  an  impartial  one. 
But  whilst  the  subject  of  Cabbage  bolting  creates 
;S0  much  interest,  would  it  not  be  well,  now  there 
is  ample  room,  for  a  trial  of  autumn-planted 
Cabbages  to  take  place  at  Wisley,  which  would 
be  void  of  suspicion  t  A.  D. 


4  inches  across,  white,  handsomely  blotched  with 
purple ;  O.  crispum  "  Stormberg,"  not  so  broad 
in  the  petal,  but  showily  blotched  ;  O.  crispum 
Mrs.  F.  Sander,  a  good  white  flower  with  the 
bright-purple  marking  seen  in  forms  of  0.  x 
ardentissimum.  Of  others  noted  were  good  forms 
of  Odontoglossum  X  looohristyense,  including 
the  large  and  finely-marked  variety  figured  as 
O.  harvengten.se,  some  specially-fine  0.  x 
Wilckeanum,  one  form  with  a  white  ground  being 
very  near  to  0.  crispum.  Also  a  number  of  Large 
white  *).  crispum,  good  O.  triumphans,  including 
the  broad-petalled  variety  latisepalum,  and  a 
number  of  other  pretty  cool-house  Orchids. 

In  the  warm-house  range  was  a  good  selection 
of  Cypripediuuis,  two  large  plants  af  C.  Law- 
renceanum  llyeanum  Bank  House  variety, 
bearing  out  the  character  of  that  variety  for 
beauty  and  free  growth;  also  strong  plants  of  C. 
callosum  Sandei  iv  and  C.  x  Maudia-,  together 
with  good  examples  of  many  other  rare  kinds. 


growing  plant,  and  is  a  profuse  bloomer.  It  is 
commonly  known  as  D.  pulchellum  in  gardens, 
and  was  illustrated  under  that  name  in  Loddiges' 
Bot.  Cab.,  t.  I'J35.  In  July,  1887,  I  sent  speci- 
mens to  the  late  Professor  Eeichonbach,  who 
replied  that  the  name  D.  pulchellum  was  not 
admissible,  as  it  differed  from  Roxburgh's  species 
of  that  name,  and  that  he  had  decided  to  call  it 
D.  Seidelianum.  About  the  same  time  the 
matter  had  been  gone  into  at  Kew,  and  the  plant 
renamed  D.  Loddigesii  by  Mr.  Kolfe.  whose 
interesting  note  on  the  subject  nas  published  in 
the  Gardanci-i  Chronicle,  August  0,  18.S7,  the 
same  date  as  the  note  giving  Reichenbach's 
reference  was  published  in  the  Qardcning  lyorld. 
J.  O'B. 

OUONTOOLOSSCM   CKISPUM  G.  W.  Law-ScHOFIKLD. 

A  flower  of  this  fine  blotched  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  sent  by  G.  \V.  Law-Schoficld,  Esq.,  New 
Hall,   Hfy,  Kiw tcnstall,   near   Manchester   (gr.. 
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Mr.  Shill),  shows  it  to  b3  a  very  handsome  variety 
of  the  O.  c.  Lindeni  class.  The  flower  is  3!  inches 
across,  the  sepals  1  inch,  and  the  petals  1 J  inch 
■wide.  The  reverse  of  the  flower  has  a  purple 
band  up  each  segment,  and  the  rich  spotting  of 
the  surface  shows  through  to  the  back.  The 
petals  have  one  large  irregular  purple  blotch 
■J  an  inch  across,  and  clusters  of  confluent  purple 
spots  nearer  the  silver- white  base.  The  sepals  have 
three  to  four  large  pui'ple  blotches,  and  the  mar- 
gins of  all  the  segments  are  white,  the  petals 
being  fringed.  Lip  fringed,  white,  with  one  large 
red-brown  blotch  in  front  of  the  yellow  crest,  and 
several  smaller  ones  on  each  side. 

Odontoglossum  Thompsonianum. 
I  would  like  to  supplement  your  favourable 
remarks  on  this  plant  in  the  issue  for  May  G  by 
stating  that  the  plants  were  raised  by  Mr. 
Eappart,  of  Liscard,  Cheshire.  They  were 
obtained  by  us  when  he  parted  with  his  collection 
in  1002,  the  plants  being  very  small  at  that  time. 
To  him,  therefore,  is  due  the  credit  of  raising  this 
remarkable  hybrid.  W.  Stevens,  Walton  Grange 
Gardens,  Stone. 


LEAVES   FROM 
NOTEBOOK.- 


MY   CHINESE 

-I.    ICH.VNG. 


(Continued  from  p.  338.) 

The  Coriaria  is  not  so  well  known  to  your 
readers,  perhaps,  and  is  not  nearly  so  attractive. 
Its  flowers  are  polygamous,  and  the  plant  when 
in  fruit  is  rather  showy.  The  Chinese  consider 
its  foliage  and  stem  poisonous  to  cattle. 

Wistaria  sinensis  is  abundant,  often  scaling 
high  trees,  but  the  semi-bush  form  is  the  more 
common.  Its  flowers  are  borne  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  vary  much  in  shade  of  colour,  the 
white  form  being,  however,  rather  rare. 

Loropetalum  chinense  is  another  well-known 
shrub  which  abounds  here.  On  the  tops  of  the 
cliffs,  amongst  loose  conglomerate  and  limestone 
boulders,  it  forms  a  well-nigh  impenetrable 
scrub.  The  plants  are  seldom  more  than  3  feet 
in  height,  very  much  branched,  and  when  in  full 
flower  look  like  patches  of  snow  at  a  distance. 
Messrs.  Veitch  show  the  plant  very  well,  but 
there  is  an  enormous  gulf  between  the  best 
grown  pot  plants  and  the  plants  in  a  state  of 
nature.  In  Devon  and  Cornwall,  if  planted  in  a 
rockery,  it  ought  to  thrive. 

Rose-bushes  abound  everywhere,  and  in  April 
perhaps  afford  the  greatest  show  of  any  one  kind 
of  flower.  Eosa  hevigata  and  K.  microcarpa  are 
more  common  in  fully  exposed  places.  Eosa 
multiflora,  E.  moschata,  and  E.  Banksise  are 
particularly  abundant  on  the  cliffs  and  crags  of 
the  glens  and  gorges,  though  by  no  means  con- 
fined thereto.  The  Musk  and  Banksian  Eoses 
often  scale  high  trees,  and  a  tree  thus  festooned 
with  their  branches  laden  with  flowers  is  a 
sight  to  be  remembered.  To  walk  through  a 
glen  in  the  early  morning  or  after  a  slight  shower, 
when  the  air  is  laden  with  the  soft  delicious 
perfume  from  myriads  of  Eose-flowers,  is  truly  a 
walk  through  an  earthly  paradise. 

Sophora  viciifolia  is  very  fine  in  the  glens  and 
gorge.  In  March  and  April  it  is  covered  with 
masses  of  bluish-white  flowers.  This  ought  to 
make  a  very  acceptable  plant  in  gardens  where  it 
proves  hardy.  This  plant  has  a  very  wide 
distribution.  It  is  common  in  Yunnan,  and  in 
the  warm  valleys  of  rivers  bordering  Tibet.  The 
Ichang  plant  is  much  less  spiny  than  that  of 
Yunnan  and  West  Szechuan.  Possibly  the  latter 
is  really  the  Indian  S.  Moorcroftianum. 

Two  very  common  plants  on  the  cliffs  in  the 
glen  are  Eriobotrya  japonioa  (Loquat)  andChimon- 
anthus  fragrane.  Both  flower  about  Christmas. 
These  are  two  out  of  many  plants  which  were 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  natives  of  Japan. 


Caryopteris  Mistacanthus  is  common  amongst 
conglomerate  boulders,  but  is  not  nearly  so  fine 
as  it  is  further  west. 

Crattegus  Pjraeantha  and  Vitex  Negundo  are 
exceedingly  common,  and  so  also  is  Ccesalpinia 
sepiarii.  This  thorny  shrub  is  semi-scandent  in 
habit,  and  very  like  the  better-known  C.  japonica. 
Its  handsome  foliage  and  erect-thyrsoid  racemes 
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Sliown  at  the  Temple  by  Messrs.  Caunell  tt  Sons. 


Fig.  161.— CANNi  PAPA  CBOZV  :    FLOWEKS 
OF  BICH  CHANGE-RED  COLOUR. 

Shown  at  the  Temple  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons. 


of  bright  yeUow  flowers  make  it  a  very  con- 
spicuous object. 

Symplocos  cratsegoides,  with  its  pretty  white 
flowers  and  bright  blue  fruits,  is  abundant.  This 
u.seful  and  charming  shrub  deserves  to  be  better 
known.  Deutzia  scabra,  Lagerstrcemia  indica. 
Azalea  indiea,  Jasminum  floridum,  Nandina  do- 
mestica.  Ilex  cornuta,  Viburnxam  utile,  and 
Buddleia  variabilis  are  all  extremely  common 
shrubs.  Of  other  well  or  lesser  known  shrubs 
which  are  common,  I  may  mention : — 

Abelia  chiuensis,  A  parvifolia,  Rhus  Cotlnus,  Buddleia 
officiDalis,  B.  asialica.  Ilex  pedunculata,  I.  Oldhaiiii, 
Deutzia  disco'or,  Desmodium  fioribundum.  Eleagnus 
puugens,  E.  Ll*bra,  Spira'i  disyantha,  Eurya  japonica, 


Hypericum  sinense.  Hydrangea  asperit,  Berchemia. 
lineata,  Euonymus  alatus.  Polygala  Marlesii,  Viburnum 
br.icliybotryum.V.propinquuni,  Camellia  Gri,isii,  Rubus" 
parvifolius,  and  many  other  spe<-ie3.  Cydonia  sinensis- 
with  red.  and  C.  calliayensis  with  white  or  blush-white- 
Ilowers.  are  commonly  cultivated.  Lengthy  as  is 
list,  lam  not  justified  in  omitting  Itea  ilicifolia.  This 
Ilolly-likc  shrub,  with  long,  pendent  racemes  of  pure- 
white  flowers,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  all  the  Ichang' 
shruljs.  Of  fluviatile  shrubs,  the  commonest  are  Disty- 
llum  chinense. -Salixvariegata,  Ficusadpressa.Rhamnus 
davuricus.  Adioa  globiHora,  Myricaria  germanica,  and 
a  curious  form  of  Buxus  sempervirens.  Climbers  are- 
vex-y  nuieh  in  evidence,  and  include  such  beautiful 
plants  as  Lonicera  iipouica,  Trachelospermuiu  jas- 
minoides,  Pueraria  Thunbergiana,  Clematis  Henryi. 
C.  Meyeniana,  C.  Benthamiaua,  C.  Armandi.  C.leiocarpa,. 
Vilisflexuosa,  V.  Labrusca,  V.  Henryana,  V.  Tliomsoni... 
and  Mucuna  sempervirens. 

This  last  is  a  rather  remarkable  plant.  Two 
miles  above  Ichang,  on  the  right  bank,  is  an 
enormous  specimen,  called  by  foreigners  the- 
"  Big  Creeper."  It  covers  several  hundred 
square  feet  of  ground,  climbing  over  several  Pine- 
trees  and  many  Bamboos.  The  base  of  the  main 
trunk  is  almost  as  thick  as  a  man's  body ;  the- 
flowers  are  dark  chocolate  coloured,  and  are  borne- 
in  racemes  on  the  old  wood  ;  the  legumes  are 
2  to  2 1  feet  in  length,  and  contain  many  large 
lilack  Bean-like  seeds.     It  flowers  in  May. 

Ichang  does  not  possess  a  great  number  of 
trees,  but  the  variety  is  really  astonishing. 
Paulownia  imperialis  and  Melia  Azedarach,  with 
their  enormous  panicles  of  flowers,  are  very 
striking  in  the  spring.  In  the  autumn,  Sapiuirj 
sebiferum,  with  its  wonderful  autumnal  tints, 
stands  alone.  In  winter  the  evergreen  Ligustruui 
lucidum,  and  Xylosma  racemosum  are  very  con- 
spicuous. The  latter  nearly  always  shelters  some 
wayside  shrine.  Perhaps  the  commonest  trees: 
are  : — 

Gleditschia  sinensis,  Rhus  semialata,  Platycarya. 
5-trobilacea,  Qiieretis  alieua,  Cedrela  sinensis,  and  Ptero- 
carya  stenoptera.  The  Misleto  occiu'son  the  last-named 
tree.  Otlier  less  common  trees  are  Sterculia  platani- 
folia,  Populus  treraulavar.  villosa.  Crata';?uspinnatifida., 
Celtis  sinensis,  Dalbergia  liupehana.  Acer  oblongum^ 
CuDninghamia  sinensis,  Ailantlius  glandulosa,  Brous- 
sonetia  papyrifera,  Ulinus  parvifolia,  Hovenia  dulcis,. 
Sapindns  ^lukorossi,  Salix  babylonica,  Sophora  Kronei, 
and  S.  jajionica.  Of  this  latter  a  curious  variety  occurs 
in  wliich  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  are  clothed  witli 
a  dense  white  velvety  indumentum. 

As  with  flowering  shrubs,  so  with  herbs, 
though  in  a  less  degree.  Ichang  is  the  home  of 
many  favourite  garden  plants.  One  of  the- 
commonest  and  best-known  is  Primula  oboonica. 
This  charming  herb  abounds  everywhere,  but^ 
more  especially  in  moist,  grassy  places  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yangtze  and  in  the  glens.  Occa- 
sionally, under  very  favourable  conditions,  ia 
height,  size  of  flower,  and  luxuriance  of  foliage, 
it  approaches  the  cultivated  form,  but  more 
usually  it  is  a  dwarf  and  almost  insignificant 
weed. 

Again,  Ichang  is  the  home  of  the  Chinese 
Primrose  and  the^type  of  the  cultivated  Chrysan- 
themum. Other  favourites  which  are  commonare: — 

Corydalis  thalictrifolia,  Anemone  japonica,  Scdum 
sarnieutosum,  Saxifraga  sarmentosa.  Iris  japonica. 
Linum  trigynum,  Lycoris  aui'ea,  L.  radiata,  Rehinannia 
angulata,  Uemerocallis  fulva  and  II.  minor.  Other 
cliaractcristic  herbs  are :— Adeuophora  polymorpha, 
Bletia  hyacinthina,  Asarum  maximum,  Ophiorrhiza 
cantonensis,  Viola  Patrinii,  Delphinium  chinense, 
Lysimachia  Henryi,  L.  cletlu'oides.  PotentUla  chinensis, 
P.  discolor.  Fragaria  indiea,  Thalictrum  minus,  Mazus 
liulcliella.  Verbena  cnicinalis.  Platycodon  grandillorum» 
and  many  Comiiosita?,.Legnminosa-,  and  Umbelliforie. 

Perhaps  Ichang  is  best  known  to  horticul- 
turalists  generally  as  the  home  of  the  lovely 
Lilium  Henryi.  This  acknowledged  favourite 
occurs  on  the  limestone  and  conglomerate  rocks, 
but  is  now  by  no  means  common.  Lilium- 
Brownii  and  its  variety  chloraster  are  fairly 
common ;  L.  concolor  and  L.  leucanthum  also 
occur,  but  are  rare. 

Ferns  are  not  rich  in  species,  but  Woodwardia 
radicans,  Osmunda  regalis,  Pteris  longifolia,  P. 
serrulata,  Nephrodium  molle,  Cheilanthes  patula^ 
and  Gleichenia  diohotoma  are  very  abundant.  A 
variety  of   Adiantum    Capillus-Veneris   is    very 
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common  on  stilagmitic  limestone  in  the  glen. 
Pieces  of  these  rocks  covered  with  Ferns  are 
detached  and  find  their  way  all  over  China,  being 
popularly  known  as  "  Ichang  Fern-stones." 

A  hasty  reference  to  the  common  floating  plants 
of  the  ponds  and  ditches  around  Ichang  must 
bring  this  note  to  a  close.  Eurjale  ferox,  with 
its  handsome  foliage,  is  very  common  ;  Nelura- 
bium  speciosum  i?,  of  course,  cultivated.  Other 
common  aquatics  are  Limnanthemum  nymphte- 
oides,  Jussiiea  repens,  Salvinia  natans,  Trapa 
natans,  AzoUa  filicnloides,  Marsilea  quadri- 
folia,  Monochoria  vaginalis,  Eriocaulon  Baer- 
gerianum,  and  several  species  of  Potamogeton 
and  Utricularia.  In  late  autumn,  when  the 
Azolla  changes  to  a  rich  crimson  tint,  the  ponds 
look  very  fine.  In  some  Kice-fielda  near  Ichang 
Dr.  Henry  found  a  very  anomalous  plant.  It 
was  made  the  type  of  a  new  genus — Trapella 
sinensis,  and  doubtfully  referred  to  the  natural 
order  Pedalinere.  All  my  efforts  to  re-discover 
this  interesting  plant  have  met  with  disap- 
pointment. 

;     ;        {To  he  continued.) 


6-inch  pins  of  five-sixteenth  or  three-eighth  inch 
round  iron,  with  one  end  pointed  to  fix  into  the 
poles.  The  top  ends  of  the  uprights  have  a 
similar  fitting  extending  2  inches,  which  has  a 
screw  thread  cut  on  it  and  fitted  with  a  winged  or 
fly  nut  (fig.  152^).  The  horizontal  poles  which 
form  the  top  of  the  tent  are  fitted  with  an  eye  at 
each  end,  see  fig.  152  ^.  These  eyes  measure  4^  in. 
long  over  all,  and  are  forged  out  of  flat  wrought 
iron ,  the  eye  part  should  be  not  less  than  1  \  inch  over 
with  a  hole  q  inch  full.  The  tapered  end  should  be 
jagged  as  shown  in  fig.  152  ^  to  prevent  any  possi- 
bility of  drawing  out,  and  when  fixed  the  eyes 


A  CHEAP  GAEDEN  TENT,  AND 
HOW  TO  MAKE  IT. 

A  DISADVANTAGE  in  many  tents  is  that  they 
are  so  hot  and  stuffy,  whereas  one  only  requires 
such  a  structure  as  a  protection  from  the  sun  and 
from  an  occasional  shower.  It  is  also  of  much 
importance  that  a  tent  should  be  fairly  commo- 
dious, and  one  that  will  meet  the  requirements 
mentioned  above  is  illustrated  in  fi;^.  152  ^.  It  is 
only  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  light  tent  is 
not  intended  to  be  out  in  all  weathers.  Riin, 
wind,  and  sun  soon  damage  it,  so  that  it  is 
equally  necessary  that  a  light  tent  should  be  one 
that  is  easy  to  erect  and  equally  easy  to  take 
down,  and  this  can  be  claim-^d  for  the  one  here 
illustrated,  which  further  has  this  advantage, 
that  there  is  no  occasion  to  always  erect  it  in  the 
same  spot.  This,  in  view  of  preserving  the  grass, 
is  an  important  feature. 

The  framework  is  constructed  with  Bamboo, 
which  renders  it  very  light  and  yet  strong,  and 
when  not  in  use  the  poles  and  canvas  can  be 
rolled  up  together  in  quite  a  small  space. 

The  making  of  such  a  tent  calls  for  no  parti- 
cular skill ;  the  iron  fittings  to  connect  the 
various  parts  of  the  frame  can  readily  be  made  by 
the  local  blacksmith,  whilst  the  cover  will  possibly 
require  the  aid  of  one  of  the  fair  sex  to  stitch 
it  together  as  described  below  ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time let  me  explain  the  framework. 

The  tent  measures  roughly  6  feet  square,  and 
is  6  feet  0  inches  high,  the  latter  measurement 
being  that  of  the  Bamboo  as  imported,  which  can 
be  obtained  in  natural  yellow,  brown,  or  the  more 
useful  tortoise  -  shell  pattern,  which,  as  most 
people  know,  is  an  artificial  decoration  of  the 
yellow  Bamboo. 

The  poles  should  be  1 1  inch  thick,  and  selected 
as  much  alike  as  possible, eight  being  required,  viz., 
four  for  the  uprights  and  four  for  the  top.  The 
poles  should  first  be  ferruled  at  both  ends,  using 
either  iron  or  brass  ferrules,  about  1 J  to  1  J-  inch 
deep.  These  should  fit  on  tightly  ;  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  rasp  or  shave  the  Bamboo  a  little  in 
order  that  they  should  do  so,  and  then  to  plug  each 
end  with  a  hard-wood  plug  about  4  inches  long. 
Plugs  can  be  driven  in  tight,  as  the  ferrules  will 
prevent  the  Bamboo  from  splitting.  The  plugs 
are  then  further  secured  with  two  or  three 
wire  panel-pins  through  the  Bamboo;  this  pre- 
vents them  drawing  out  should  they  shrink  in 
dry  weather.  The  bottom  end  of  the  upright 
P')le8  are  next  fitted  with  iron  pins  (fig.  152"), 
extending  about  3  inches.  These  can  be  made 
by  using  (j-inch  wire  nails,  letting  them  into  the 
hole  half  their  length  and  then  cutting  off 
the  heads,  or  else  the  blacksmith  will  make  four 
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Fig.  153.— a  cheap  oakden  tent  and  how  to  make  it. 

'—The  tent  complete  and  lixed. 
-'-Bottom  end  o(  upright  pole. 
^— Top  end  of  upright  pole. 
*— End  of  horizontal  pole. 
''—Plan  of  cover, 
fi— Iron  peg. 


should  extend  1  i  inch  beyond  the  end  of  the  pole. 
Eight  of  these  are  required,  and  will  cost  but  a 
few  pence  from  the  local  smith.  In  catting  the 
poles  for  the  top  these  eyes  must  be  allowed  for 
in  the  length,  so  that  for  a  (5-foot  tent  the  poles 
will  be  5  feet  10  inches  long.  It  will  be  clearly 
seen  that  one  end  of  two  poles  fit  on  to  the 
screwed  pin  of  each  upright,  and  these  are 
secured  by  means  of  the  fly  nut,  although  the 
latter  is  not  screwed  on  until  the  covering  is  in 
position. 

The  covering  is  the  most  expensive  part  of  the 
tent,  but  by  following  the  lines  laid  down  it  is 
quite  possible  to  economise  in  this  respect  unless 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  water-proof 


canvas.  For  a  cheap  tent  one  can  get  a  goocJ 
striped  canvas  or  ticking  3G  inches  wide,  which, 
is  shower-proof  and  most  suitable  for  the  tent 
in  question,  at  from  8;/.  to  9i.  a  yard.  For  the- 
covering  one  needs  IG  yards  of  this  material  for 
a  plain  tent,  or  if  a  vallanoe  is  preferred  witb- 
scolloped  edges,  as  shown  in  fig.  152  ',  another 
2  yards  are  required.  Fig.  152  "'  gives  a  plan  of 
the  covering,  showing  how  to  make  it  up.  Th©- 
part  enclosed  by  a,  b,  c,  d,  represents  the  two  sides 
and  the  top,  made  up  of  two  widths  of  the  cinvas 
6  yards  long  sewn  together.  The  back  is  the 
part  enclosed  by  e,  f,  g,  h,  which  is  two  pieces 
2  yards  long  sewn  together  and  then  attached  to. 
the  centre  of  the  long  piece.  At  e,  q,  j,  k,  should 
be  sewn  a  tinned  iron  ring  .V  inch  inside  to- 
attach  the  covering  to  the  piles,  the  rings- 
slipping  over  the  screwed  pins. 

On  the  edges  of  the  tent,  sides  and  b.ack  are 
sewn  strings  of  strong  braid  to  attach  them  to 
the  poles  if  required,  whilst  at  the  bottom  are 
fixed  similar  tinned  rings  for  holding  the  sides  or- 
back  outwards  at  any  convenient  angle  as  illus- 
trated ;  ;}-inch  red  braid  is  most  suitable,  and  can 
be  bought  at  any  first-class  general  draper's  with 
the  covering  material.  All  parts  where  rings  or 
braid  are  attached  must  be  strengthened  on  the 
inside  with  some  strong  material  to  prevent  the 
force  of  the  wind  tearing  the  fixings  away  from  the 
covering.  This  will  no  doubt  be  readily  under- 
stood. The  sides  and  back  when  extended 
require  hooks  or  stakes,  and  short  cords  attached 
to  the  rings.  In  order  not  to  disfigure  the  grass 
it  is  better  to  have  hooks  made  out  of  |-incb 
round  iron,  9  inches  long,  as  shown  in  fig.  152  '■, 
which,  when  fixed  at  an  angle  of  say  -15°,  have  a 
good  holding  strain,  yet  can  be  put  in  or  with- 
drawn without  injury  to  the  lawn.  Four  are 
required  for  each  side.  Use  solid  blind-cord  for 
the  ropes.  When  the  cover  is  fixed  each  pole 
should  have  a  stay  consisting  of  thin  galvaniseA 
wire,  one  end  having  a  loop  to  fit  over  the  screwed, 
pins,  the  other  being  attached  to  one  of  the  hooks- 
mentioned. 

Referring  again  to  the  cover,  if  a  vallance  is- 
required  cut  a  2-yard  length  of  the  36-inch- 
wide  canvas  into  three  strips  lengthways,  form  a. 
scollop  on  one  edge  of  each  strip,  and  bind  it  with- 
some  of  the  ij-inch  braid,  then  attach  these  strips 
to  the  cover  between  the  points  e  ,t,  .t  k,  and  k  g. 
A  tent  of  this  description  can  he  erected  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  given  fair  wear  and  tear  will  last 
for  several  seasons. 

It  is  a  very  simple  method  to  place  a  canopy  on 
this  tent  if  preferred.  All  that  is  required  is  to 
add  an  additional  piece  similar  to  the  back  piece 
upon  the  front  side  of  the  covering,  edging  it 
with  the  vallanoe.  There  are  two  additional- 
poles  required,  and  two  horizontal  poles  to  take- 
the  sides  of  the  canopy,  and  two  extra  stays  foir 
the  front  of  the  canopy.  They  add  but  little  to  the 
original  cost,  and  are  a  great  addition  to  the  tent; 
The  writer  can  confidently  recommend  this  tent 
to  the  consideration  of  amateurs,  having  had  a. 
similar  one  in  use  for  several  seasons.  S.  W.  N. 


ORIENTAL  &  AMERICAN  LILIES. 

Notwithstanding  the  scorching  character  of 
the  present  season.  Lilies  have  grown  with  almost 
abnormal  rapidity.  The  month  of  May,  usually 
a  growing  period,  was  characterised  by  strong 
and  long-continued  sunlight,  without  a  single 
shower  of  generous  rain,  which  if  it  came 
providentially  now,  would  be  like  Mercy  as 
depicted  by  Shakespeare  in  its  influence  upon. 
"  the  place  beneath  "  ;  but  doubtless  the  heavy 
showers  of  March  and  early  April  gave  our  Lilies- 
a  start  in  life,  just  when  they  were  beginning  to- 
crow ;  and  in  my  own  garden  that  precioua- 
fntroduction  called  "gravitation  water"  has- 
saved  them  ever  since.  I  have  seldom  seen 
certain  species,  such  as  Liliuni  giganteum.Liliuni. 
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auratum,  and  Lilium  inonadelphum,  so  f«n? 
adyauced  in  their  development  at  this  season  of 
the  year. 

The  great  Lily  first  mentioned — a  native  of 
India — demands  much  patience  on  the  part  of  its 
■cultivator.  I  have  sometimes  had  immense  bulbs 
that  declined  to  send  up  a  flowering  stem,  after 
Rowing  steadfastly  for  a  least  four  years ! 
This  no  doubt  may  have  been  owing  to 
my  practice  of  withholding  fx'om  Lilies  of 
every  description,  strong  mamirial  stimulants,  for 
the  late  Dr.  Wallace,  of  Colchester,  used  to  assert, 
aa  the  result  of  long  experience,  that  Lilium 
giganteum  was  a  great  exception  to  the  ordinary 
rule.  Nevertheless,  I  am  strongly  disposed  to 
think  that  in  the  direction  of  flowering  it  is  not 
what  my  friend  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  would  have 
"term  "  inevitable." 

There  are  several  other  Lilies  of  considerably 
■smaller  dimensions,  of  which  quite  as  much 
might  truthfuUy  be  said.  Lilium  Browni,  for 
.example,  is  not  very  enduring,  and  where  it  does 
succeed  for  any  length  of  time  it  seldom  produces 
more  than  one  solitary  flower.  It  is  a  beautiful  and 
■effective  LUy,  but  exceedingly  transitory.  Lilium 
£rameri,  a  plant  of  great  beauty,  and  LUium 
rubellum  bloom  in  my  garden  for  one  short 
■season  and  then  wholly  disapjjear.  Of  these 
the  latter  is  if  anything  the  less  reliable. 
The  bulbs  are  microscopic  in  size,  and  by  reason 
ef  some  secret  and  serious  limitation,  are  subject 
to  premature  decay.  Of  all  the  many  beautiful 
Jiatives  of  the  East  and  the  West  that  adorn 
our  gardens,  the  most  entirely  reliable,  in  my 
.estimation,  are  Liliiim  auratum,  monadelphum, 
tigrinum,  davurieum  (of  which  the  finest  form 
is  inoomparabile),  pardalinum  (the  richly- 
spotted  LUy  of  California),  and  the  lovely  Lilium 
Washingtonianum,  which  some  cultivators  have, 
however,  discovered  to  be  capricious.  Here  it 
has  flowered  in  the  same  congenial  situation  for 
the  last  ten  years.  Lilium  longiflorum  is  not  of 
lasting  chiracter,  and  speedily  degenerates  by 
attempting  too  much  in  the  direction  of  perpetua- 
tion ;  the  fragrant  Lilium  candidum  is  only  too 
frequently  the  victim  of  disease,  but  Lilium 
speciosum  is  entirely  free  from  all  such  limita- 
tions, and  grandly  flowers,  and  nobly  endures. 
David  E.  Williamson^  Wigtownshire,  May  27. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  SPECIES  OF  EKEMUELS. 

I  "WOULD  lilie  to  say  a  few  words  about  two 
species  of  Eremurus,  called  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Mallett, 
in  his  interesting  notes  {Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
1905,  p.  148),  "  curious  species  of  botanical 
interest."  The  true  E.  Kaufmanni,  Regel,  and 
the  true  E.  turkestanicus,  Kegel,  were  discovered 
ty  my  late  husband,  Alexis  Fedtsehenko,  and 
myself  in  1870,  during  our  first  travels  in 
Turkestan  (18G8-1S71). 

E.  Kaii/manni  is  the  finest  of  all  the  species  of 
JEremurus.  It  is  small,  but  has  large  snow- 
white  flowers,  with  a  yellow  spot  in  the  middle, 
very  thin  and  delicate,  forming  a  dense  spike. 
The  leaves  are  densely  covered  with  hairs  turned 
backwards.  It  resembles  small  specimens  of  E. 
himalaicus,  but  is  much  finer.  The  coloured 
J)late  in  A.  P.  Fedtschenko's  Travels  in  Turkestan, 
fasc.  12,  tab.  3  (=  E.  Regel,  LiliaoeK,  in  the  Trans- 
■ac(ions  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Friends  of  Natural 
History,  Anthropology  and  Ethnography),  1876, 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  plant.  E.  Kaufmanni, 
Kegel,  is  not  yet  known  to  cultivators.  After 
having  for  years  attempted  in  vain  to  get  it 
alive,  it  is  only  during  the  summer  of  190^1  that 
I  received  some  bulbs  from  Turkestan,  which  I 
am  now  trying  to  cultivate  in  my  garden.  They 
were  collected  by  my  son,  Boris  Fedtsehenko, 
Chief  Botanist  of  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden  of 
St.  Petersburg.  The  geographical  area  of  this 
species  is  limited  to  a  few  localities  in  Turkestan. 


The  plant Twhich''Mr.  G.  B.  Mallet  describes  as 
E.  Kaufmanni  is  only  a  variety  of  E.  spectabilis, 
M.B. 

E.  turhestanicics,  E.  Kegel,  was  described  in 
Gartenflora,  1873  ;  in  Acta  H.  Petrop.,  1873  ;  and 
in  the  above-mentioned  A.  P.  Fedtschenko's 
Travels  in  Turkestan,  fasc.  12,  1870,  cum.  tab.  ii. 
E.  Kegel's  description  is  very  good,  but  the  figure 
does  not  represent  well  the  colour  and  character 
of  the  living  plant  as  I  saw  in  it  1870  and  1897 
in  Turkestan,  and  as  I  see  it  in  my  garden  (in 
Olgino,  Moscow  Government,  Moshaisk  District), 
where  I  cultivate  many  species  of  Eremurus,  and 
where  E.  turkestanicus  flowers  every  year. , ,  It  is 
not  handsome ;  it  has  a  loose  spike  with  white 
flowers  (greenish  on  the  outside),  short  purple- 
black  filaments,  long  red  anthers ;  the  pedicels 
are  erect  and  very  stout  at  the  top ;  the  capsxale 
is  glabrous,  pyriform ;  the  seeds  grey,  and  larger 
than  the  brown  seeds  of  E.  altaicus. 

The  same  name,  E.  turkestanicus,  was  given  by 
E.  Kegel,  in  Gartenflora,  1S80,  to  another  plant, 
figured  on  plate  997.  This  fault,  after  1880,  con- 
tinues to  be  repeated  by  many  authors,  and  by 
Mottet  in  his  monograph  of  the  genus  Eremurus. 
The  beautiful  i>late  997  represents,  however,  also 
only  a  variety  of  E.  spectabilis,  M.B.,  which  I 
gathered  in  Turkestan  in  1869  and  1897,  and 
have  cultivated  in  my  garden  since  1S97.  It  is 
very  hardy,  flowers  every  year  in  early  spring, 
but  the  seeds  do  not  always  ripen.  I  call  this 
plant,  in  a  large  work  I  am  preparing  for  the 
press,  E.  spectabilis,  M.  B.,  var.  marginata  O. 
Fedtsehenko.  It  is  no  doubt  this  plant  that  Mr. 
Mallet  calls  E.  turkestanicus,  but,  according  to 
the  laws  of  priority,  this  name  appertains  to  the 
other  plant,  the  one  described  in  1873.  Olga 
Fedtsehenko,  Imi^erial  Botanic  Garden,  St.  Peters- 
burg. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  ORCHID  HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Young,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick 
WIGAN,  Bart.,  Claie  LawD,  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

Cypripedixcm  hellatulum. — The  repotting  of  this 
distinct  **  slipper "  Orchid  should  be  done,  if 
necessary,  soon  after  the  plants  have  flowered, 
but  as  long  as  the  drainage  material  is  in  good 
order  renovation  of  the  surface  materials  will 
suffice.  Freshly  imported  plants  should  be  fixed 
in  ordinary  Orchid- pans,  with  some  old  lime- 
mortar-rubble  or  fresh  limestone  worked  in 
amongst  the  roots  for  drainage  to  a  depth  of  a 
couple  of  inches.  Over  this  work  in  a  layer  of 
good  fibrous  loam,  peat,  a  little  sphagnum-moss 
and  semi-decayed  Oak-leaves,  well  mixed  together, 
and  surface  the  whole  with  a  thin  layer  of  fine 
loam  or  chopped  sphagnum-moss,  the  former  by 
preference.  Suspend  the  plants  in  a  light  part 
of  an  intermediate  compartment,  and  for  a  long 
time  apply  only  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  surface 
materials  moist,  taking  care  never  to  wet  the 
leaves.  When  the  plants  are  growing  freely,  the 
pans  may  be  dipped  occasionally  to  the  rim,  so  as 
to  wet  the  whole  mass ;  but  this  should  be  done 
only  when  the  materials  are  approaching  to  dry- 
ness. The  cool  end  of  a  Cattleya-house  will  suit 
the  plants  best  during  the  winter  season,  when 
very  infrequent  waterings  will  be  sufficient,  so 
long  as  the  thick,  fleshy  leaves  retain  their  plump- 
ness. If  the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
house  in  which  they  are  grown  are  suitable,  the 
character  of  the  rooting  medium  is  of  secondary 
importance,  for  plants  are  thriving  here  in  coal- 
refuse  and  leaves,  and  others  grow  them  well  in 
small  pieces  of  limestone  alone,  syringing  them 
overhead  almost  daily  during  the  summer  season. 
Yet  many  fail  when  every  conceivable  detail  is 
carried  out  with  the  utmost  care. 

Cypripedium  concolor,  C.  niveum,  C.  Godefroyfe, 
and  the  variety  "leucocheilum"  may  be  treated 
as  the  above,  the  only  practical  difference  being 
that  more  heat  is  needed.  They  may  Vje  sus- 
pended or  stood  on  a  shelf  in  an  East  Indian 
house  in  a  position  free  from  tlie  influence  of  the 
sprayer  and  syringe.     It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 


re-establish  plants  whose  roots  have  gone,  a 
detail  in  the  attempt  being  to  tie  a  small  lump  of 
peat  to  the  base  of  each  piece  to  hold  it  firm  in 
the  new  material.  Use  great  care  and  discretion 
in  the  application  of  water,  and  when  dipping  is 
resorted  to  carefully  refrain  from  immersing  the 
receptacle  beyond  the  rim. 

Hybrids  of  this  section  are  amongst  the  elect  of 
the  genus,  and  being  somewhat  difficult  to  rear 
are  generally  of  considerable  value.  Those 
hybrids  having  C.  bellatulum  for  one  of  their 
parents  may  usually  be  potted  as  other  Cypri- 
pediums,  using  some  limestone  or  old  mortar 
rubble  for  drainage  purposes.  If  combined  with 
a  warmth-loving  species  adopt  similar  treatment, 
but  where  a  cool-growing  species  is  concerned 
grow  the  hybrid  with  C.  beUatulnm.  In  the  case 
of  hybrids  obtained  from  other  members  of  the 
section  warm  treatment  is  always  to  be  recom- 
mended. It  is  not  always  advisable  to  suspend 
plants  of  any  of  the  above  hybrids,  though  where 
a  few  only  are  grown  and  the  stage  is  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  roof  it  is  pre- 
ferable. Keep  them  free  from  thrips  by 
fumigating  the  house  regularly.  Never  allow 
the  rooting  medium  to  become  sour.  A  consider- 
able degree  of  dryness  may  be  beneficially 
permitted  during  the  winter  season.  Beware  of 
drip. 

PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  A.  Bullock,  Gardener  to  E.  J.  Wtthes,  Esq., 
Copped  Hall,  EppinK,  Essex. 
Medinilla  magnifica. — This  is  worthy  of  a  place 
in  a  collection  of  stove-flowering  plants,  and  very 
handsome  specimens  may  in  a  few  years  be 
obtained  from  cuttings.  As  a  specimen  only 
should  this  species  be  grown.  When  the  plants 
have  ceased  to  flower  and  they  are  making  fresh 
growth,  potting  on  will  be  necessary,  using  for 
this  purpose  a  compost  consisting  of  two  parts  of 
rich  fibrous  loam,  one  pait  of  turfy  peat,  and  one 
part  of  broken  charcoiil,  adding  sufficient  silver- 
sand  to  keep  the  whole  porous.  Make  the  soil 
very  firm  around  the  roots,  and  when  the  soil  has 
become  nicely  filled  with  roots,  aii'ord  the  roots 
diluted  manure  -  water  obtained  from  soaking 
sheep-manure.  These  applications  may  be  con- 
tinued until  the  time  for  flowering  arrives.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  growth  considerable  heat  and 
moisture,  shade,  and  overhead  syringings  with 
clear  water  are  necessary.  For  providing  cut- 
tings select  growths  of  the  current  year  just  as 
they  begin  to  get  hard,  and  detach  them  with  a 
heel  from  the  old  wood.  Insert  each  cutting 
singly  in  thumb-pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  place 
them  in  the  propagating-frame. 

Symenocallis  macrostephana,  when  once  estab- 
lished in  9-inoh  pots,  needs  very  much  feeding 
until  it  is  again  repotted.  Make  frequent  appli- 
cations of  liquid  obtained  from  sheep-manure, 
together  with  a  teaspoonful  of  Clay's  Fertiliser 
once  a  week.  The  same  treatment  as  for  Medi- 
nilla should  be  employed  during  their  growing 
period,  and  if  repotting  is  necessary  the  same 
compost  may  be  employed.  When  the  plants 
pass  out  of  flower  remove  them  to  a  slightly 
cooler  atmosphere,  and  afford  the  roots  clear 
water  only. 

Qesnera  exoniensis. — The  plants  are  now  showing 
eigns  of  activity,  and  should  be  potted  in  fresh 
soil  after  carefully  removing  the  old  soil  from 
the  corms.  If  the  stock  is  sufficient  for  the 
requirements,  the  strongest  corms  only  need  be 
used,  but  if  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  stock 
this  can  be  done  later  from  cuttings.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  break  the  corms  when 
removing  the  old  soil.  Let  the  fresh  compost 
consist  of  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  and  add 
silver-sand  in  the  proportion  of  a  third  part  of 
the  whole.  For  -IS-size  (5  inch)  pots  three  corms 
should  be  used.  Fill  the  pots  to  within 
2  inches  of  the  rim  with  the  compost,  on  this 
place  a  layer  of  silver-sand  and  then  the  corms ; 
fill  up  the  pot  with  soil  and  gently  press  it  with 
the  fingers  to  make  it  firm.  One  application  of 
water  may  be  given  to  settle  the  soil,  and  frequent 
light  syringings  should  then  be  sufficient  until 
growth  appears.  Place  the  pots  on  a  shelf  near 
to  the  light  in  a  warm  house,  but  shade  them 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
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FEUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  r.  JOEDAN,  Gardener  to  Dr.  Corbet,  Impney  Hall 
Qardens,  Droitwieh. 

"^  Strawberries. — British  Queen  and  other  late- 
lipening  varieties  will  continue  to  supply  fruits 
until  the  earliest  of  those  outside  are  ready.  Apply 
diluted  liquid-manure  to  the  roots  once  or  twice 
daily  until  the  fruits  change  colour,  and  vigorously 
syringe  the  plants  each  day  after  the  houses  have 
been  closed^  in  order  to  prevent  red- spider.  As 
soon  as  runners  are  available,  layering  must  be 
carried  out  to  raise  plants  for  forcing  next  season. 
A  great  deal  depends  on  an  early  start  being 
made,  and  upon  getting  the  plants  into  5  or  6-inoii 
pots  early  in  the  season.  Various  methods  of 
layering  are  practised,  and  that  of  layering  direct 
into  5-inch  pots  has  much  to  recommend  it  for 
plants  to  be  forced  very  early.  If  several 
thousands  of  plants  are  forced,  a  sufficient  number 
for  the  earliest  forcing  purpose  may  be  put  into 
such  pots.  For  raising  the  main  batch  of 
plants  I  much  prefer  putting  the  layers  into 
3-inch  pots,  owing  to  experience  gained  during  a 
very  wet  season.  Fill  the  pots  with  good  loam, 
containing  a  little  manure  from  an  old  Mushroom 
bed,  and  make  it  moderately  iirm.  Obtain  the 
layers  from  young  plants  set  out  last  August  if 
possible,  as  these  supply  the  earliest  and  strongest 
runners.  Secure  the  layers  with  a  peg  or  stone, 
and  pinch  out  the  point  of  the  runners  beyond 
the  layer,  supplying  the  plants  with  water  when 
necessary. 

Melons. — It  becomes  more  easy  to  keep  up  a 
constant  supply  of  fruits  after  May  is  out. 
Young  plants  should  be  always  kept  in  readiness 
to  fill  up  vacancies  as  they  occur.  Plants  bearing 
fruits  which  are  now  ripening  should  be  afforded 
plenty  of  ventilation  and  a  moderate  supply  of 
clear  water.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  very  close  when  the  fruits  are  of  full 
size  and  ripening.  Heavily-cropped  plants  which 
are  swelling  their  fruits  and  have  only  a  limited 
root  run,  should  be  top-dressed,  and  diluted  liquid 
manure  may  be  applied  to  the  roots  two  or  three 
times  weekly.  Let  the  house  be  well  charged 
with  moisture  at  closing  time  in  the  afternoon. 

Melons  m  Frames.  — ■  Keep  the  bottom-heat 
steady  by  re-lining  the  frames  with  manxu'e  when 
necessary.  Top-dress  the  plants  when  the  fruits 
have  set,  using  a  rather  less  rich  compost  than 
that  employed  for  Melons  in  hoiises,  as  strong 
growths  cannot  be  easily  checked,  but  liberal 
feeding  can  be  done  later  if  it  is  considered 
necessary.  Continue  to  cover  the  frames  at  night. 
Pay  strict  attention  to  stopping  of  the  Melon 
shoots,  and  to  the  necessary  watering  and 
syringing  of  the  plants. 


THE  FLOWEB  GARDEW, 

By  W.  A.  Miller,  Gardener  to  Lord  Henry  C. 
Bentinck,  M.P.,  Underley  Hall,  Westmoreland. 

Verlenas,  Tropmolums,  Petunias,  t^c,  require  a 
rich,  loamy,  well-drained  soil.  If  the  soil  is  very 
light  apply  cow-manure,  and  if  it  is  too  heavy  add 
a  good  proportion  of  leaf-mould.  The  plants  are 
short-lived  on  hot,  sandy  soils.  The  variety  Miss 
Willmott  is  of  lovely  pink  colour.  Verbena 
venosa  is  a  grand  autumn-flowering  plant,  but 
must  be  given  the  best  treatment  possible. 
TropfBolums  of  the  Vesuvius  type  require  similar 
treatment.  Petunias  require  a  sunny  position 
and  moderately  rich  soil.  Koniga  variegata 
should  not  be  planted  in  very  rich  soil,  or  the 
variegation  may  disappear.  K.  maritima  minima 
is  a  good  plant  for  the  forming  of  a  groundwork 
below  other  plants. 

Ikihlias  and  Salvia  jpate^u  raised  from  seed, 
cuttings  or  tubers  may  now  be  planted  in  mixed 
borders,  or  the  Dahlias  may  be  planted  in  a 
quarter  devoted  to  Dahlias.  The  ground  must 
be  deeply  dug  and  liberally  manured.  Afford  a 
substantial  stake  to  each  plant  and  secure  them 
at  once  by  ties.  Salvia  patens  has  the  defect  of 
dropping  its  flowers  on  poor  soils,  therefore 
requires  considerable  manure. 

China  Asters  and  Stocks  require  moderately 
rich  soil.  Preserve  as  much  soil  as  possible 
about  the  roots  when  transplanting  them.  The 
single-flowered  Aster  sinensis  is  a  favourite  for 
cultivation  in  borders  and  for  cutting,  as  the 
stalks  are  of  good  length. 


Alonsoa  Warscewiczii  and  other  varieties  of 
Alonsoa  that  were  pricked  out  in  cold  frames  are 
ready  for  planting.  They  are  suitable  for  borders 
and  for  covering  ground  under  large  plants,  such 
as  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora. 

Phlox  Drummondi  requires  full  exposure  to 
sun,  and  will  flower  over  a  long  period  if  afforded 
rich  soil. 

Nymfhmas. — Now  is  a  good  time  for  planting 
Water-Lilies,  The  pond  should  be  made  about 
11-  to  2  feet  deep  and  be  well  exjKised  to  the  sun. 
Secure  the  plants  in  baskets,  working  some  good 
loam  in  firmly  amongst  the  roots.  Then  drop  the 
baskets  into  the  desired  positions.  Clear  out  all 
water  weeds.  Aponogeton  distachyon,  Hydro- 
charis  Morsus-ranae,  Peltandra  virginica,  and 
Sagittaria  variabilis  are  other  water  plants 
suitable  for  present  planting. 

Seeds  to  Sow. — Lobelia  cardinal  isand  L.  s.yphi- 
litica  can  be  sown  now  in  pans  containing  light 
fine  soil.  Cover  the  seed  thinly,  and  place  them 
in  a  temperature  of  GO"  or  so.  Both  varieties  are 
capital  plants  for  the  bog-garden.  Seeds  of 
Campanula  pyramidalis  and  Humea  elegans  may 
be  sown. 

THE     HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H,  Clarke,  Gardener  to  Sir  William  Plowden, 
Aston  Rowant  House,  Oxon. 

The  Fig. — To  prevent  overcrowding  the  trees 
should  be  freely  disbudded  at  this  season,  rubbing 
off  with  the  finger  and  thumb  young  shoots  which 
will  not  be  required.  The  leaves  being  of  large 
size,  much  space  is  needed  between  the  shoots  in 
order  that  the  leaves  of  one  shoot  may  not  shade 
those  of  another,  otherwise  there  will  be  only  a 
poor  crop  next  year.  "  Stopping  "  will  also  need 
to  be  carried  out.  "When  a  shoot  has  made  five 
or  six  perfect  leaves  pinch  out  the  points,  and  the 
resulting  outgrowths  from  this  pinching  should 
produce  next  year's  crop,  except  in  some  cases 
where  the  earlier  shoots  will  form  small  fruits, 
which  will  not  come  to  matijrity  this  year ;  these 
may  afterwards  be  removed  entirely.  Trees  in 
restricted  rooting  areas  and  growing  in  calcareous 
soils  will  need  considerable  feeding  immediately 
the  crop  of  fruit  is  formed.  In  properly  con- 
structed borders  and  where  the  drainage  is 
perfect,  up  to  the  time  the  fruit  commences  to 
ripen  alternate  waterings  may  be  given  of  diluted 
liquid  manure-water  from  the  farmyard,  and  of  a 
chemical  mixture  composed  of  three  parts  of 
superphosphate  of  lime  and  one  part  of  nitrate  of 
potash,  applied  at  the  rate  of  2  oz.  per  square 
yard.  During  the  time  the  trees  are  actually 
ripening  their  fruits  too  much  moisture  would 
cause  the  fruits  to  split,  and  the  flavour  of  them 
would  be  impaired. 

Qooseherries. — Where  large  fruits  of  the  Lanca- 
shire varieties  are  required,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  smaller  fruits,  useful  at  this 
season  for  preserving  in  bottles,  should  be 
gathered.  Mulch  the  ground  about  the  bushes, 
and  afford  water  to  the  roots  according  to  require- 
ments. The  individual  fruits  may  be  increased 
in  size  by  the  employment  of  capillary  attraction, 
which  is  practised  by  the  competitive  prize 
cultivators  in  Lancashire.  [These  growers  affix 
a  piece  of  lead  or  stone  weighing  J  oz.  or  more  to 
the  corolla  on'  the  end  of  the  berry.  They  also 
wind  one  end  of  a  woollen  thread  around  the 
stem  of  each  fruit,  the  other  end  being  placed  in  a 
bottle  or  basin  of  water  or  manure-water.  Ed.] 
The  caterpillars  of  the  Gooseberry  Sawfiy  may  be 
removed  by  hand-picking.  Hellebore  powder  or 
tea  should  only  be  applied  at  this  season  if  the 
attacks  are  serious. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  W.  fVFE,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,   Locklnge 
Park,  Wantage. 

Runner  Beans  which  have  been  raised  in  pots 
or  boxes  should  now  be  planted  out,  affording  to 
each  plant  a  stake,  which  will  support  it  until 
fresh  roots  are  made,  and  other  sticks  are 
applied.  Climbing  plants  grow  most  quickly  when 
they  find  early  means  of  support.  When  the 
work  of  planting  has  been  completed  afford  n 
good  watering,  and  repeat  this  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  do  so.  Seedlings  in  the  open  should 
be  thinned  until  the  plants  are  !)  or  10  inches 
apart  from  each  other 


Tomatos  should  now  b3  p  lanted,  preferably 
against  a  warm  wall,  and  each  plant  kept  to  a 
single  stem,  pinching  out  the  side  growths  as 
soon  as  they  appear.  The  soil  in  which  they  are 
to  be  planted  should  be  somewhat  poor,  but  when 
the  plants  have  set  a  good  crop  of  fruit  they  may 
be  fed  freely  with  advantage. 

Turnips. — Sow  seeds  on  a  north  or  east  border, 
a  cool  position  being  most  suitable  after  this 
date.  If  the  Turnip  fly  is  troublesome  dust  the 
plants  with  dry  wood-ashes,  when  the  revolving 
sprayer  cannot  be  applied.  The  wood-ashes  will 
also  act  as  a  good  fertiliser. 

Small  Salads. — Maintain  a  constant  supply  by 
sowing  seeds  at  frequent  intervals.  Radishes 
soon  become  soft  and  spongy  in  hot  weather. 
Mustard  and  Cress  in  like  manner  soon  become- 
useless,  whether  sown  indoors  or  in  the  open.  Tc- 
have  them  in  use  together  the  cress  should  be 
sown  two  days  earlier  than  the  Mustard. 

Coleworts. — During  early  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring  these  are  amongst  the  most  useful  greens 
or  small-headed  Cabbages,  being  very  hardy. 
They  may  be  planted  much  closer  together  than 
Cabbages  are  put.  The  variety  London  Eosette- 
is  the  one  usually  grown,  but  the  hardy  greeui 
Colewort,  when  sown  at  the  end  of  June  or  in 
July,  will  continue  to  grow  well  into  the  winter, 
and  may  be  planted  at  1  foot  apart  each  way. 

Asparagus-heds. — Plants  which  have  come  into- 
bearing  this  year  for  the  first  time  should  now  be- 
allowed  to  develop  their  growths,  and  thus  make 
good  crowns  for  affording  a  crop  next  season. 
The  Asparagus  -  manure  supplied  by  Messrs, 
Willis  Bros.,  Harpenden,  if  used  according  to 
directions,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pound  to  the- 
square  yard,  when  cutting  is  finished,  and  agaitt 
in  the  autumn,  will  be  found  to  considerably 
increase  the  vigour  of  the  plants. 


THE    APIARY. 

By  Chloris. 
Metal  Dividers  and  Foundation. — Last  autumn 
a  shopkeeper  invited  me   to   inspect  a  crate  of 
sections  which  he  had  purchased  just  as  it  had 


Fl3.  153.— METAL  DIVIDER. 

been  taken  from  the  hive.  He  had  been  endeav- 
ouring to  get  a  good  section  out  without  damage 
to  it  or  its  companions,  but  had  failed.  He  now 
asked  me  to  give  him  a  little  assistance.  No 
one  would  believe  how  tiglitly  they  were  sealed 
in  with  propolis,  and  to  add  to  this  no  separators 
had  been  used.  After  a  good  deal  of  trouble  we 
got  the  sections  out  j  but  what  a  messy  task  it 
proved!  Honey  everywhere,  but  only  three 
or  four  sections  were  really  fit  for  sale.  The 
quality  of  the  honey  left  nothing  to  be  desired, 
but  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  coppers  the  con- 
tents of  the  crate  had  been  spoiled.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  sections  left  much  to  be  desired,  and 
appearance  goes  a  long  way  when  one  desires  to- 
sell  an  article. 

Best  Kind  of  Separators  to  Use  a7id  their  Price. — 
There  are  three  kinds  of  dividers  on  the  market 
— 1,  wooden  ;  2,  tin  ;  3,  perforated  zinc.  Those  of 
wood  are  cheapest  as  far  as  prime  cost  is  con- 
cerned, but  they  are  not  durable,  so  they  cannot 
be  considered  economical,  although  they  cost  but 
a  halfpenny  each.  Those  of  tin  or  perforated 
zinc  are  .about  a  penny  each,  are  slotted,  very 
durable,  as  with  care  they  will  last  years. 

Foundation. — When  fitting  up  sections  use  full 
sheets  of  extra  thin  "  Weed  "  foundations,, 
avoiding  all  cheaper  makes  as  you  would  poison. 
Weed  foundations  cost  about  3s.  2d.  per  lb.,  but 
if  you  have  preserved  your  own  wax  the  makers 
will  convert  this  into  super  foundation  at  Is.  per 
lb.  It  is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  to  us& 
starters  in  place  of  full  sheets. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


JMOSDAY,        June  12 -Bank  Holiday. 
THURSDAY,    June  15-Linnean  Society  Meets. 


fRIDAY, 


/"Royal  Botanic  Society.  Lecture. 


„)  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
1  iDslitution.  Annual  Festiv  " 
(.    Dinner  at  Hotel  Metropole. 


BALES  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT- 

Palras,  Begonias,  Ferns.  Geraniums,  &c.,  at  67  and 
68,  Clieapside,  by  Protlieroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 

^FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Fruit  and  JMarket  Garden,  with  Residence.  Lodge, 
Two  Cottages,  Glass,  itc  ,  well  planted,  at  Laindon 
Hills,  Essex.— The  Nurseries,  Wick.  Littlehanipton, 
8  Acres,  li>  Greenhouses,  Model  Block  of  Buildings. 
-3  Cottages,  fully  stocked.— Freehold  Kstate,  ii.'.  Acres, 
1.5  Greeniiouses,  Outbuildings,  ttc  .  Orchard  well 
planted,  at  Chigwell  Row,  Esse.x.  Sale  at  The  Mart, 
E.C.,  by  Protlieroe  &  Morris  at  2.— Orchids  in  large 
variety,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  by  Protlieroe  & 
Morris,  at  12. .30. 
f  J"or  {urther  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-605'. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London. —  Wednesda]/,  June  7  (6  p.m.):  Max.  55°; 
Min.  J7". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  —  Thursday,  June  8 
(10  A.M.):  Bar.,  30;  Temp.,  60°.  Weather- 
Bun. 
PeOTINCES.— nVrf;i€fidav,  .Tune  7(6  P.M.):  Max.  53°. 
Guildford  ;  Min.  61°,  N.  of  Scotland. 


used   in 

Agriculture 

etc. 


A  DEPUTATION  Waited  on    the 
The  Sale  of  prggijent     of    the    Board    of 
Poisonous     j\g,i,.uiture   on  the  24th  ult , 
Compounds   ^^  complain  of  the  monopoly 
which     '•  chemists  '     have    as 
regards  the  sale  of  these  sub- 
stances.    At   the    deputation 
Mr.  KicHAHDS  is  reported  to  have  tpoken  as 
follows: — 

Mr.  G.  H.  EiCHAEDS,  manufacturer  of  XL-All 
Insecticide,  said:  "In  1892  I  experimented  with 
nicotine,  and  found  it  was  a  very  valuable  in- 
secticide. I  then  saw  one  of  the  large  manufac- 
turing chemists,  Messrs.  Thoma.s  Whiffen,  and 
approached  them  to  see  if  they  could  manu- 
facture nicotine  in  this  country.  After  some 
delay  they  obtained  permission  to  manufacture 
nicotine  from  tobacco  in  bond.  I  then  introduced 
nicotine  insecticides  to  horticulturists  and  the 
trade  generally,  and  they  found  them  superior  to 
anything  else,  and  they  put  them  in  their  cata- 
logues. I  have  now  2,500  agents  selling  these 
insecticides,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  one 
of  these  agents  is  dropped  upon  by  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  for  selling  these  preparations. 
I  may  say  that  until  these  insecticides  were 
•proved  to  be  so  successful,  the  chemists  took  little 
or  no  notice  of  the  nurseryman  selling  them,  but 
as  soon  as  they  saw  the  insecticides  were  success- 
ful, they  urged  upon  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
to  take  up  prosecutions,  and  these  have  been 
going  on  for  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Last 
year  I  introduced  an  insecticide  to  the  Hop- 
growers  in  Kent,  and  though  it  is  a  little  more 
expensive,  the  Hop-growers  who  have  used  it 
say  that  it  will  save  them  a  considerable  amount 
of  money,  as  one  or  two  sprayings  is  equal  to 
many  sprayings  with  other  insecticides." 

From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  the 
President,  in  replying  to  the  dejiutation, 
fnade  the  following  amongst  other  remarks  : 
"  The  only  tiling  you  ask  for  is  that  the 
tnonopoly  that  the  chemists  have  got  should  not 
go  on,  but  that  others  should  be  allowed,  with 
proper  safeguards,  to  sell  these  sheep-dips  and 
other  things.  You  will  remember  that  at  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell's  Committee  there  was 
<9vidence  given  from  this  Board  by  Mr.  Ceawfoed, 
;and  he  said  plainly  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture 


was  of  opinion  there  should  be  no  monopoly  as 
regards  the  sale  of  these  preparations  for  use  in 
agriculture,  such  as  weed-killers,  sheep-dips,  &c., 
where  such  articles  contain  poisons  in  the 
Schedule  of  Pharmacy  Act,  18(38.  That  was  the 
view  taken  by  this  Board  then,  and  I  am  in 
favour  of  that.  I  think  it  is  wrong  that  there 
should  be  a  monopoly  in  important  things  like 
sheep-dips,  which,  as  Mr.  Connell  has  said,  are 
wanted  so  much  in  Scotland,  and  will  be  wanted 
much  more  in  the  future.  I  think  other  people 
should  have  the  right  to  sell  them  with  proper 
safeguards.  But  I  would  say  this,  some  regtda- 
tions  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  from  these  poisonous  and  dangerous  com- 
pounds, and  I  think  the  person  who  sells  them 
should  have  a  licence  from  the  local  authority, 
necessitating  that  they  should  be  sold  in  the 
same  condition  as  received  from  the  manufac- 
turers, the  bottles  and  packages  to  be  unopened 
and  to  have  some  indication  as  to  their  contents. 
I  think  that  is  a  safeguard  that  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  public,  and  I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
the  slightest  damage  to  anybody  concerned.  As 
regards  a  Poisons  Bill,  I  believe  there  is  a  Bill 
on  the  lines  as  recommended  by  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell's  Committee — I  believe  it  is  in  prepara- 
tion now.  Mr.  Fitzrot,  of  the  Privy  Council,  is 
here  now,  and  I  will  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  him  on  the  matter,  so  that  we  may 
do  what  we  can  to  push  it  forward." 

No  amount  of  legislation  can  entirely 
prevent  careless,  stupid,  or  wicked  people 
from  obtaining,  distributing,  or  making  im- 
proper use  of  these  poisonous  substances; 
but  in  the  interests  of  the  public  it  is,  as 
tho  President  remarked,  most  desirable 
that  every  reasonable  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  ensure  against  accident.  The  sale 
cf  poisons,  like  that  of  firearms  or  explo- 
sives, needs  to  be  fenced  in  with  precau- 
tionary restrictions.  We  cannot  say  that  up 
to  the  present  the  precautions  have  been 
adequate.  Insecticides,  ant-killers,  weed- 
killers, and  similar  sul 'Stances  are  sent  to 
us,  and  they  are  advertised  habitually,  with- 
out the  slightest  indication  of  their  poisonous 
character.  All  such  compounds  or  sub- 
stances, intended  for  use  in  agriculture  or 
horticulture,  should  be  distinctly  labelled 
Poison,  and  the  name  of  the  seller  should 
be  attached  to  each  package,  large  or  small. 
If  these  and  other  obvious  precautions  were 
taken,  and  the  law  strictly  obeyed,  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  the  nursery  and 
seed  trade  should  not  be  licensed  to  sell 
roisoNS.  The  deputation  assured  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  precautions  above  mentioned 
were  actually  taken. 


Berlin  Botanical  Garden  (see  Supple- 
mentary Illustration). — The  new  botanical  garden 
in  Dahlem,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  town  of 
Berlin,  is  about  100  acres  in  extent.  It  was 
started  about  ten  years  ago  on  a  treeless,  undu- 
lating site,  miles  away  from  factories,  and  since 
then  over  je250,000  have  been  spent  on  its  con- 
struction, whilst  probably  as  much  more  will  be 
required  to  complete  it.  Dr.  Enolbr,  under 
whose  direction  the  work  is  being  carried  out, 
has  turned  to  good  account  the  undulating, 
almost  hilly  character  of  the  ground  by  construct- 
ing miniature  ranges,  which  are  said  to  be  faithful 
imitations  of  the  Pyrenean,  Scandinavian,  Carpa- 
thian, Balkan,  Caucasian,  and  Himalayan  groups, 
each  group  being  planted  as  naturally  as  possible 
with  the  vegetation  peculiar  to  it.  The  arrange- 
ment of  rocks,  gullies,  slopes,  swamps,  Ac ,  is 
most  ingenious,  and  where  the  climatic  conditions 
are  favourable  the  plants  are  most  satisfactory. 
The  Eooky  Mountains,  the  plains  of  California, 
the  South  African  veldts  are  also  represented,  as 


are  the  high  elevations  of  China  and  Japan. 
In  the  summer,  geographical  groups  of  plants  in 
pots  and  tubs  are  arranged  to  represent  the 
characteristic  floras  of  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions,  such  as  Central  America,  Australia,  the 
Canary  Islands,  &e.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
scheme  of  the  garden  is  a  most  ambitious  one. 
Generally  the  effect  is  pleasing  as  well  as 
instructive,  but,  as  is  to  be  expected,  some  of 
the  groups  cannot  possibly  be  made  to  look  well. 
Two  of  the  most  successful  bits  of  alpine  gar- 
dening are  represented  in  the  Supplementary 
Illustration.  Time  is  needed  to  enable  Dr. 
Enolee  and  his  staff  to  make  a  selection  of  plants 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time 
capable  of  cultivation  in  the  conditions  provided. 
No  such  attempt  at  geographical  gardening  has 
ever  been  made  before,  and  we  heartily  con- 
gratulate all  concerned  on  the  success  of  the 
scheme  so  far  as  it  has  gone. 

Uinnean  Society  of  London. — There  will 
be  a  meeting  on  Thursday,  June  15,  at  8  p.m., 
when  the  following  papers  will  be  read  ;  1,  "  Bis- 
cayan  Plankton,  Part  VI.,  Colloid  Radiolaria,"  by 
Dr.  E.  N.  WoLFENDEN,  F.L.S.,  &c. ;  2,  "  Bis- 
cayan  Plankton,  Part  VII.,  MoUusca,"  by  Dr.  P. 
Pelsenee  ;  3,  "  Longitudinal  Nerves  and  Trans- 
verse Veins  in  Bamboos,"  by  Sir  D.  Brandis, 
K.C.I.E.,  F.E.S.,  kc;  4,  "  Some  Indian  Under- 
shrubs,"  by  Sir  D.  Beandis,  K.C.I.E.,  F.R.S.,  &c. ; 
5,  "  Notes  on  a  Skeleton  of  the  Musk  Duck, 
Bizuria  lobata,"  by  Mr.  W.  P.  PrcRAFT,  A.L.S., 
Slc;  6,  "  Note  on  the  genus  Widdringtonia,"  by 
Dr.  Masters,  F.E  S.  Exhibitions  :  "Arummacu- 
latum  in  relation  to  Insects  "  (with  lantern-slides), 
by  Rev.  J.  Gerard,  S.J.,  F.L.S..  &c. 

The  Frosts  on  May  21  and  22. — We  have 
received  several  additional  letters  describing  the 
injury  done  to  garden  crops,  especially  in  the 
Midland  Counties,  on  May  21  and  22.  Mr.  W. 
Miller,  Berkswell,  Coventry,  whose  letter,  written 
on  May  21,  was  published  in  our  issue  for  May  27, 
states  that  had  he  waited  until  the  next  day  he 
would  have  had  to  relate  damage  of  a  much  more 
serious  nature.  Mr.  J.  W.  Miles,  Blenheim  Gar- 
dens, Woodstock,  states  that  4°  Fahr.  of  frost 
was  registered  in  that  garden  at  5  feet  above 
ground,  and  s°  Fahr.  of  frost  on  the  ground  line. 
Considerable  inj  ury  was  done.  A  letter  from  Mr. 
WoRSLET,  Isleworth,  published  on  p.  302,  speaks 
but  poorly  for  a  good  fruit  season. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Henderson.— Mr. 
Henry  Henderson,  gardener  at  Cromarty  House, 
Ross-shire,  having  been  appointed  estate  manager 
to  Mrs.  Balfodr,  of  Dawick  Stobo.  was  recently 
entertained  at  the  Cromarty  Arms  Hotel,  when  a 
presentation  was  made  to  him. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Weston.  — 
Mr.  J.  G.  Weston,  who  has  been  gardener  to 
Lord  Duncannon,  Bessborough,  Piltown,  Ireland, 
for  the  past  eight  years,  has  lately  removed  to 
Eastwell  Park,  Kent,  where  he  has  been  appointed 
gardener  to  H.  J.  Kino,  Esq.  Before  leaving 
Bessborough  Mr.  Weston  was  presented  with 
an  illuminated  address  and  a  pair  of  silver 
flower-vases  by  the  heads  of  departments  on 
the  estate,  and  other  presentations  were 
made  by  friends  in  the  locality.  Mr. 
Weston  gained  his  experience  at  such  well- 
known  and  efficient  garden  establishments  as 
Hatfield,  Childwickbury  (St.  Albans),  and  Ment- 
more.  He  was  inside  foreman  for  three  years  at 
Childwickbury,  and  for  three  years  and  a  half 
was  foreman  at  Mentmore.  Those  who  were 
present  at  the  Gardeners'  Dinner  in  1903  may 
remember  the  tribute  Lord  DnNCANNON  then 
paid  to  his  gardener,  Mr.  Weston,  who  had 
carried  out  many  improvements  in  the  gardens  at 
Bessborough,  and  won  distinctions  at  the  fruit 
show  held  at  Cork  in  1902,  and  other  horticultural 
exhibitions. 
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Presentation  to  Mr.  Leonard  Suttcn. 

— On  the  2Gtli  ult.  the  members  of  the  Eeadinf; 
and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  visited  the  Reading  Uniyersity 
■College  Gardens,  and  were  escorted  through  the 
departments  by  Mr.  Chas.  Fostek.  We  have  on 
previous  occasions  referred  to  the  excellent  con- 
edition  of  these  gardens  under  Mr.  Foster's 
management,  and  to  the  superior  vegetable  and 
ether  crops  that  are  raised  there;  it  is  not 
surprising  therefore  that  the  150  members 
of  the  Association  were  much  pleased  with 
all  they  were  shown.  Occasion  was  taken  of  this 
meeting  to  make  a  presentation  to  Mr.  Leonard 
Sutton,  President  of  the  Association.  The 
.presentation  was  a  silver  centre-piece,  suitably 
inscribed,  and  accompanied  by  an  illuminated 
address.  The  address  was  designed  to  represtnt 
-the  four  seasons  of  the  year.  Spring  being  repre- 
sented by  Star  Cinerarias,  Summer  by  Gloxinias, 
Autumn  by  Chrysanthemums,  and  Winter  by 
Star  Primulas.  At  the  foot  was  a  water-colour 
drawing  of  Hill  Side,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Sutton.  In  the  wording  of  the  address  the 
presentation  was  described  "As  a  slight  and  very 
sincere  token  of  our  great  respect  and  apprecia- 
tion of  your  [Mr.  Leonard  Sutton]  kind  services 
as  President  [of  the  Societyl  since  January, 
1902,"  &c.  Appended  were  the  names  of  200 
subscribers.  Mr.  Sutton  had  no  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  presentation,  and  in  a  few  words 
expressed  his  great  surprise  and  gratification. 
Speeches  were  also  made  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton, 
Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  T.  NjVE,  Mr.  W. 
Barnes,  Mr.  H.  G.  Cox  (Secretary),  Ac. 

"Botanical  Magazine."  —  The  plants 
figured  in  the  June  number  are  the  following  ;  — 
NepentMs  Rajah,  Hook,  fil.,  t.  8017.  —  Dis- 
covered by  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Low,  and  intro- 
duced into  Messrs.  Veitch's  Chelsea  nurseries  by 
Mr.  BuEBiDGE.  See  Gardeners'  Chronicle  (1881), 
ii.,p.  493,  fig.  91. 

Erica  luManica,  Kudolph,  t.  8018.  —  See 
E.  codonodes  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle  (1877), 
p.  463,  f.  70  ;  and  (1896),  i.,  p.  487,  t.  74. 
Naturalised  at  Lytchett  Heath,  near  Poole, 
Itorset,  where  it  reproduces  itself  by  seed,  so 
that,  according  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Cecil, 
between  one  and  two  acres  of  ground  are  covered 
with  thousands  of  bushes. 

Rhahdothamnus  Solandri,  A.  Cunningham, 
t.  8019. — The  curious  New  Zealand  Gesnerad, 
figured  from  Mr.  Gumbleton's  garden  in 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  March  11,  1905,  p.  146. 

Lycaste  Locusta,  Eeichenbach  fil.,  t.  8020. — See 
■Gardeners'  Chronicle  (1879),  i,  524.  Flower- 
segments  green,  lip  of  the  same  colour  with  a 
white  fringed  border.  The  stalk  of  the  pollen- 
raasses  bears  on  each  side  at  the  base  a  narrow, 
deeply-cleft  process,  the  significance  of  which  is 
aiot  apparent.     Native  of  Peru. 

Bowkeria  Gerardiana,  Harvey,  t.  8021. — See 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  (1904),  ii.,  398,  with  figure, 
iinder  the  name  of  B.  triphylla. 

CvpBtPEDiuM  Chamber -Leeanum.  —  The 
■system  adopted  in  naming  plants  of  hybrid 
.origin  sometimes  leads  to  odd  combinations,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  hybrid  obtained  by  the  late 
Edward  Ptnaert  by  fertilising  C.  Cbamber- 
Jalnianum  with  the  pollen  of  C.  Leeanum. 
Written  without  the  mark  of  hybridity  (  x  )  the 
■reader  might  well  imagine  the  name  was  mis- 
-spelt. 

Annuals.  —  The  second  pamphlet  of  the 
"One  and  All"  garden  series,  edited  by  E.  O. 
•Greening,  is  entitled  Annuals.  Information 
About  this  large  and  useful  class  of  plants  is 
always  useful,  and  the  paper  before  us  is  illus- 
trated. Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders  is  responsible  for 
the  letterpress.  The  pamphlet  has  already 
reached  its  second  edition. 


Flowers  in  Season. — Messrs.  James  Veitch 
&  Sons  send  us  from  their  Combe  Wood 
Nurseries  a  large  selection  of  cut  specimens  of 
flowering  shrubs,  among  which  we  note  Styrax 
Obassia,  a  handsome  shrub  with  large  white, 
pendulous,  bell-sbaped  flowers,  and  bold  foliage  ; 
Osteomeles  anthyllidifolia,  a  Rosaceous  shrub  with 
a  terrible  name,  with  elegant  pinnate  foliage  like 
that  of  a  Sanguisorba,  hoary  on  the  under 
surface,  and  with  terminal  corymbs  of  white 
Crattegus  -  like  flowers  ;  Chionanthus  retusus, 
an  Oleaceous  shrub  with  shining  foliage,  and 
loose,  pendulous  panicles  of  elegant  white 
flowers  with  narrow  petals;  Cornus  Kousa,  a 
Japanese  species  with  large  white  or  pink  bracts 
surrounding  the  flowers;  numerous  varieties  of 
Philadelphus,  douhle  and  single,  including 
"  Manteau  d'Hermione,"  "  Boule  d' Argent," 
P.  grandiflorus,  &c. ;  Magnolia  Watsoni,  hand- 
some alike  in  foliage  and  flower,  the  latter 
with  a  fragrance  so  powerful  as  to  render 
it  unsuitable  for  indoor  decoration ;  M.  tri- 
petala,  M.  parviflora,  M.  Soulangeana,  Car- 
pinus  cordata,  with  handsome  foliage  and  hop- 
like spikes  of  female  flowers,  together  with 
other  rarities  and  beauties  too  numerous  to  be 
recorded. 

The  -'Eckford"  Testimonial.— The  con- 
tributions to  this  fund  up  to  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  June  3,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
je38  15s. 

EremuruS.— Madame  OlgaFedtschenko  has 
lately  described,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Boissier 
Herbarium  (torn,  iv.,  1904,  p.  771),  three  new 
species  of  this  genus  which  have  been  collected 
in  Central  Asia.  Madame  Fedtschenko  herself 
collected  some  of  the  species,  and  cultivates  some 
ten  of  them  in  her  garden  at  Olguino,  near 
Mojaisk,  prov.  Moscow.  The  three  new  species 
above  alluded  to  are  E.  Korshinskii,  E.  comosus, 
and  E.  lactiflorus ;  of  the  last  mentioned  an 
illustration  is  given. 

The  Pear  Midge.— We  have  already  pub- 
lished information  on  this  subject  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  and  we  now  note  that  a 
pamphlet  has  been  issued  on  the  Life-history  of 
the  Pear-midge  (Diplosis  pyrivora),  by  Walter 
E.  Collinge.  The  publishers  are  Messrs. 
CoKNiSH  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Birmingham. 

The  Pagoscope  — Some  time  ago  we  called 
attention  to  this  instrument  as  an  indicator  of 
the  probable  occurrence  of  frost  even  at  a  time 
when  the  thermometer  is  several  degrees  above 
the  freezing-point.  We  advert  to  the  subject 
again  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  to  the 
manufacturers  that  the  water  -  cistern  is  too 
shallow,  and  that  it  is  placed  on  the  hinder  side 
of  the  instrument,  instead  of  in  front,  where  it 
would  be  more  accessible.  If  it  were  attached  to 
a  post,  and  not  against  a  north  wall,  this  objection 
would  not  apply. 

A  "Country- IN -Town  •■  Exhibition.— A 
very  full  attendance  gathered  at  the  first 
meeting  to  consider  the  proposal  to  hold  an 
exhibition  in  the  East  End,  intended  to  demon- 
strate what  can  be  done  towards  the  conversion 
of  London  into  a  garden  city,  or,  at  all  events,  a 
city  of  gardens.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
council  room  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Association,  Long  Acre,  with  Canon 
Barnktt  in  the  chair.  Letters  of  hearty 
approval  from  many  representative  men  and 
women  were  read  by  Mr.  Edward  Owen 
Greening,  who  acted  as  convener  of  the  gather- 
ing. Mr.  Joseph  Fels,  who  has  given  the  free 
use  of  a  farm  to  the  "  unemployed"  committee, 
sent  with  his  approval  an  official  report  of  a 
successful  association  in  Philadelphia  which 
takes  in  hand  vacant  lots  of  land  in  that  city 
pending  their  requirement  for  building  j  urposes, 


and  converts  them  into  gardens,  some  beautiful, 
and  some  profitable.  It  was  resolved  to  hold  an 
exhibition  during  the  second  week  in  July  at  the 
Whiteehapel  Art  Gallery,  kindly  lent  by  the 
trustees  for  the  purpose.  The  exhibition  will 
include  models,  photographs,  and  designs  of  roof- 
gardens,  streets  and  frontages  beautified  with. 
trees  and  house  climbers,  forecourts  and  back- 
yard gardens,  waste-grounds  converted  from 
barrenness,  window-boxes,  climber-clad  porches, 
archways  and  screens,  small  greenhouses  and 
summer-houses,  rockeries  and  grottoes,  suburban 
allotments,  railway-stations  and  embankments 
rendered  pleasant  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  and 
views  of  towns  at  home  and  abroad  where 
successful  floriculture  has  been  made  to  brighten 
the  life  of  cities.  The  Hon.  H.  A.  Stanhope 
was  elected  President.  About  twenty-flve  names 
were  nominated  for  the  first  council,  and  a 
working  executive  of  ten  elected,  with  Canon 
Barnett  as  Chairman,  and  Mr.  E.  O.  Greening 
as  Vice  -  Chairman.  Mr.  Campbell  Ross  and 
Mr.  E.  0.  Greening  were  elected  Honorary 
Secretaries. 

Guides  on  Sale  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew. — In  compliance  with  a  request 
from  the  Director,  we  have  pleasure  in  publishing 
the  following  particulars  in  reference  to  the 
publications  issued  at  Kew,  the  prices  of  which 
have  in  most  cases  been  reduced : — 

Key  Plan  and  Index  to  the  Rojal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew.     nth  ed.     1904.     Price  2il.     By  post  2id. 

Ofhcial  Guide  to  the  JIuseums  of  Economic  Botany. 
No.  1  :  Dicotyledons  and  Gymnosperms.  [Under 
revision.] 

Otticial  Guide  to  the  IMuseums  of  Economic  Botany. 
No.  2 :  Monocotyledons  and  Cryptogams.  1894, 
Price  4d.     By  post,  5d. 

Official  Guide  to  the  Museums  of  Economic  Botany. 
No.  3:  Timbers.  2nd  ej.,  revisetl  and  augmented. 
1893.     Price  3d.     By  post,  id. 

Official  Guide  to  the  North  Gallery.  5th  ed..  revised 
and  augmented.     1.S92.     Price  4d.     By  post,  6\d. 

Hand-list  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  grown  in  Arboretum 
[excluding  Conifer;e].  2nd  ed.  1902.  Price  lOd.. 
By  post:  Inland,  Is.  '2d.  ;  Foreign  and  Colonial,  Is.  5rf. 
Part  II.  [1st  ed..]  GamopetalK  to  IMonocotyledona. 
189i;.     Price  8d.     By  post,  lOW. 

Hand-list  of  Conifer;!?  grown  in  the  Royal  Gardens. 
2nd  ed.     1903.     Price  3d.     By  post,  Ud. 

Hand-list  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  [2nd  ed.]  and 
Hand-list  of  Goniferte  [2nd  ed.]  in  one  volume, 
cloth  boards.  Price  l.v.  7d.  i'jy  post:  Inland, 
Is.  lid.      Foreign  and  Colonial,  2s.  2^d. 

Hand-list  of  Ferns  and  Fern  Allies  cultivated  in  the 
Royal  Gardens.    [Under  revision.] 

Hand-list  of  Herbaceous  Plants  Cultivated  in  the 
Royal  Gardens.  2nd  ed.  1902.  Price  Is.  9d.  By 
post :  Inland,  2s.  2d.  ;  Foreign  and  Colonial,  2s.  C^d. 
Cloth  boards,  price  2s.  Od.  B3-  post  :  Inland,  2s.  lid.  ; 
Foreign  and  Colonial,  3s.  3W. 

Hand-list  of  Orchids  Cultivated  in  the  Roval  Gardens. 
2nd  ed.     1904.     Price  .^d.     By  post,  lOd. 

Hand-list    of  Tender  Jlonocotvledons  cultivated  in 
the  Royal  Gardens.     1897.     Price  8d.     By  post  lOW. 
Hand-list  of  Orchids  [l&t.  ed.]  and   Hand-list  of 
Tender  IVIonocotyledons,  in  one   volume,    cloth 
hoards.     Price  Is.  lid.     By  post,  Is.  lOW. 

Hand-list  of  Tender  Dicotyledons  cultivated  in  the 
Royal  Gardens.  1899.  Price  Is.  .Sd.  By  post : 
Inland  2.^.  ;  Foreign  and  Colonial,  2s.  Id.  Cloth 
boards.  IVice,  2s.  2tl.  By  post :  Inland,  2s.  Gd.  ; 
Foreign  and  Colonial,  2s.  7d. 

Mycologic  Flora  of  the  Royal  Gardens.  Kew.  1897. 
Price  4d.     By  post  od. 

Money  Orders  to  be  made  jjayable  at  the  Kew 
Post  Office  to  W.  ■\V.\TSON,  Curator,  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew. 

GUIDE-BOOKS  RECEIVED. -We  notice  on  our  table 
the  Great  Eastern  Railvvny  Company's  Tourifit  Guide  to 
Vie  Coidinfut,  edited  by  Percy  Lindley.  The  book  i.s 
illustrated  and  contains  maps,  and  several  new  features 
arc  inti-oduced.  making  lliis  edition  still  more  in- 
teresting than  tliose  preceding  it.  We  sliould  suggest 
that  llie  reprinted  letterpress  be  revised  on  the  occasion 
of  the  publication  of  the  next  edition  :  there  is.  for 
iostance,  no  longer  a  "comfortable  little  lidtel  Tfite 
d'Or"  in  the  Hue  de  Lille  at  Ypres.  nor  has  there  been 
one  for  sonic  few  years  past. 

Tlie  London  and  Sontli-Wcfltcrn  llailway  forward 

an  otlici.'ll  Uliislralcd  lluif!'  aii-l  I.i.^' "l  llohls,  Il:)nrdiv;t 
Kousei,  Aji'irtmfnt.^,  and  nitaiiui^s  //tiHsrs.  Miat  thoiltd 
prove  very  useful  to  intepding  travellers  iu  the  direc- 
tion indicated.  A  map  accimpantes  the  publication, 
whicli  treats  of  many  beautiful  and  interesting 
localities. 
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HOME    CORRESPONBENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  Correspondents.) 

APRIL    AND    MAY    FLOWERS     IN    THE   SOUTH- 
WEST — The  disastrous  gale  of  the  last  day   of 
April  (which  blackened  all  the  young  foliage)  and 
the  drying,  easterly  winds  and  absence  of  rain 
experienced  for    some    weeks    were    adverse    to 
vegetation,  but  nevertheless  spring  flowers  have 
afforded  a  bright  display.     Clianthus  puniceus, 
on  a  south  wall,  has  been  a  blaze  of  crimson,  and 
its  white  variety  has  also  flowered  well.   Neviusia 
alabamensis,  which  was  much  written  about  some 
twenty  years  ago,  but  is  now  rarely  met  with  in 
gardens,   produced   its  curious   flowers,   entirely 
lacking  petals,  and  with  crowded  white  stamens 
set  in  green  bracts.    The  single  Kerria,  far  rarer 
than  its   double  variety,  has   borne   its  orange- 
color  red  flowers   and   Rhodotypos   kerrioides   its 
white  blossoms.    Among  the  other  flowering  shrubs 
that  have  been   in  bloom  during  the   past  two 
months  the  most  noteworthy  have  been  Veronica 
Halkeana,  at  its  best  in  mid- May,  a  plant  over 
Sfeet  in  height  and  7  feet  across,  growing  against  a 
wall,  and  bearing  over  200  flower-sprays,  some  of 
them  2  feet  in  length.     It  was  a  perfect  cloud  of 
lavender,   a  most   beautiful   sight.      A  bush   of 
Dimorphotheca   Eckloni,    4   feet   in   height   and 
5  feet  through,  which  has  been  unprotected  in  the 
open  for  the  last  two  winters,  is  now  charming  in 
the  sunshine   with   its   countless   white,   violet- 
scented  flowers.     Olearia  nitida  is  so  completely 
covered  with  its  clusters  of  white.  Hawthorn- like 
blossoms  that  scarcely  a  leaf  is  visible,  and  is  a 
very  showy    shrub  ;    but    O.  argophylla,    also  in 
bloom,  suffers  by  comparison.    Solanum  aviculare 
is  bearing  the  first  of  its  lavender-purple,  golden- 
centred  flowers,  2  inches  across,  to  be  followed  by 
yellow,  egg-shaped  fruits  ;    and   S.   crispum  has 
been  smothered  in  bloom  for  the  past  three  weeks. 
Weigela  (Diervilla)  Conquete  is  a  fine  variety, 
bearing    pale-pink    flowers     quite    2    inches    in 
diameter.     Another  very  pretty  shrub  is  Dcutzia 
kalmiseflora,  which  has  borne  its  flesh-coloured, 
rose-edged  blossoms    in    profusion.      Helianthe- 
mum   formosum,   formerly  Cistns,    is   daily   ex- 
panding   its    bright  -  yellow,    maroon  -  blotched 
flowers,  and  the  rare   Cistus  ladaniferus  macu- 
latus  (true)  has   opened   its  great  white  claret- 
spotted  blooms  fully  5  inches  across.     Of  Calceo- 
larias the  charming  C.  violacea  and  C.  Burbidgei 
are  now  in  flower.     Towards  the  end  of  April  the 
beautiful  pale  sulphur-coloured  Gladiolus  tristis 
was  in  bloom.     The  scent  emitted  by  the  blossoms 
at  night  is  delicious.    It  iccreases  rapidly  by  bulb- 
lets,  and  also  by  seed,  which  is  freely  produced. 
In  Mr.  Archer-Hind's  garden  I  noticed  hundreds 
of  seedlirgs  coming  up  around  the  old  clumps.  In 
a  noted  Cornish  garden  I  have  seen  this  Clladiolns 
nearly  5  feet  in  height,  but  with  me  it  rarely 
exceeds  3  feet.     Ixiolirion   montanum   has   been 
lovely  for  the  past  fortnight.    It  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  I.  tataricum,  which  is  growing  close 
by.     Its  flower-spikes  reach  a  height  of  28  inches, 
while  those  of  I.  tataricnm  rarely  exceed  18  inches. 
Its  flowers  are  larger  and  more  freely  borne,  twelve 
often  being  carried  on  the  same  scape,  while  I.  tatar- 
icum seldom  bears  more  than  six,  and  is  a  fort- 
night later  in  flowering.     The  Sparaxis  and  Ixias 
have  been  very  gay,  S.   Pire  King,  scarlet  with 
yellow  eye,  being  especially  brilliant.     Homeria 
equina  has  been  lovely,  and  Camassia  Leichtlini, 
over  4  feet  in  height,  has  had  a  telling  effect  with 
its  ivory-white  flowers,  while  the  curious  Feather 
Hyacinth   (heliotrope-blue)    imparts  a  pleasing 
colour  to  the  border.     Eoaa  xanthina,   sjn.   K. 
Ecce,  is    bearing    its  yellow  flowers ;    enormous 
clumps  of  Libertia  formosa,  5  feet  in  height  and 
over  G  feet  through,  are  holding  aloft  himdreds  of 
white  flower-wands  ;    Ranunculus  myssanus  has 
been  verv  bright, and  Rehmannia angulata  is  bear- 
ing its  deep  rose-coloured  Gloxinia-like  blossoms. 
Bashes  of  Agathosi  ccclestis  have  been  blue  with 
flower  for  many  weeks,  and  will  bloom  well  into 
the    winter,  as    will    Erodium    pelargonifolium, 
which  here  is  in  flower  for  nine  months  out  of  the 
twelve.     Linum   narbouense   has   commenced   to 
show  its  clear  blue  colour;  Anthericum  liliastrum 
giganteum,  its  spikes  of  pure  white  blooms,  the 
first   of  the    Day  Lilies ;     Hemerocallis   flava   is 
in  flower,  and  the  earliest  of  the  Peach -leaved 
Campanulas,  Backhouse's  variety,  has  opened  its 


great  white  bells.  This  fine  plant  unfortunately 
proves  to  be  of  tender  constitution,  scarcely 
increasing  at  all,  being  very  different  in  this 
respect  from  the  vigorous,  semi-double  C. 
Moerheimi,  another  excellent  variety.  Of  dwarf 
plants  Androsace  lanuginosa,  over  3  feet  across, 
is  smothered  in  blossom,  and  .Sthionema  pul- 
chellum  hard  by  is  blooming  freely.  Phlox 
divarieata  is  beautiful  with  its  grey-blue  flowers, 
and  other  dwarf  Phloxes,  such  as  the  Bride, 
Vivid  and  nivalis  are  very  pretty.  Antirrhinum 
glutinosum  and  A  asarinum,  hanging  over  rocks, 
are  displaying  their  white-and-sulphur  flowers, 
and  the  Sun-Eoses,  especially  the  double  crimson, 
are  very  bright.  Early  in  April  Shortia  galaci- 
folia  was  charming  and  is  now  followed  by 
Ourisia  coccinea  holding  dozens  of  its  bright 
scarlet  flower-spikes,  and  by  the  Ramondias, 
growing  in  the  chinks  of  the  rocks,  over  which 
Arenaria  balearica  spreads  a  tracery  of  green, 
spangled  with  countless  tiny  white  stars ; 
and  A.  montana  hangs  its  larger  flowers.  Ane- 
mone ranunculoides  has  borne  its  yellow  blossoms, 
the  orange  Lithospermum  hirta  and  the  deep-blue 
L.  prostratum  are  in  full  flower ;  the  dwarf  Aster 
Stracheyi,  earlier  and  larger  than  A.  alpinus,  is 
in  profuse  bloom  ;  Dianthus  Emilie  Pare  is 
crowded  with  salmon-pink  blossoms,  and  a  large 
patch  of  the  pretty  Daisy  Alice  is  covered  with 
dozens  of  its  quilled  blooms.  Viola  cucullata 
alba  was  at  its  best  three  weeks  ago  ;  but  Sisy- 
rinchium  bermudianum  is  in  full  flower,  and 
Morisia  hypogsea  is  brightwith  its  yellow  blossoms, 
and  in  a  damp  spot  Claytonia  sibirica  is  flowering. 
Arctotis  aureola  robusta,  growing  at  the  top  of  a 
retaining  wall,  is  bearing  a  number  of  deep  orange 
flowers  nearly  4  inches  across,  and  A.  aspera  arbo- 
rescens,  close  at  hand,  is  also  in  bloom,  as  are 
Gazania  longiscapa,  3  feet  across,  brilliant  in  the 
sunshine,  Ajuga  Brockbanki,  and  the  little  night- 
scented  Stock,  Hesperis  tristis.  Of  Saxifragas, 
Guildford  Seedling  has  been  fine,  and  S.  Macnab- 
iana,  S.  longifolia,  S.  pyramidalis,  and  others  are 
in  flower.  Tropjeolum  pentaphyllum  has  opened 
itfi  first  blooms  ;  and  three  annuals,  that  invari- 
ably spring  up  from  self-sown  seed — Collomia 
coccinea,  Omphalodes  linifolia  and  Calceolaria 
mexicana — are  coming  into  bloom.  S.  W.  Fitz- 
herberf,  Cornwall. 

THE  WEATHER   AND   THE    FRUIT  CROPS.— The 

month  of  May,  fine  enough  from  a  meteorological 
point  of  view,  proved  to  fruit-growers  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  months  in  my  memory.  The 
strong  southerly  gale  of  May  1  irretrievably 
bruised  and  twisted  the  fruit-stems  of  the  better 
sorts  of  Pears,  and  the  drought,  hot  sun,  cold 
winds,  and  arid  air,  which  prevailed  through  the 
rest  of  the  month,  wrought  sad  havcc  among 
Plums  and  Cherries.  As  a  result  it  is  now 
certain  that  in  this  district  there  will  be  a 
shortage  of  all  the  best  kinds  of  large  fruits, 
although  common  Apples  promise  well.  Among 
small  fruits  the  prospect  is  not  so  bad.  Straw- 
berries and  Raspberries  will  be  generally  small, 
although  the  former  may  be  a  large  crop. 
Currants  of  all  kinds  promise  well,  as  is  also  the 
case  with  the  Loganberry.  In  general  the  fruit 
crops  will  not  be  appreciably  better  than  they 
were  in  1903,  which  was  one  of  the  worst  years 
on  record  in  West  Middlesex. 

Tah/e  of  A  veragcs  {Normul  Crop  being  estivuited  as  100). 

Wall  Peaches,  Nectarine.s,  and  Apricots       ...  120 

Orchard  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots...  5 

Wail  Pears  and  Plums 5 

Orchard  Pears  (dessert) 5 

Orchard  Pears  (common  sorts)...         ...         ...  40 

Orchard  Plums  (dessert)           10 

Orchard  Plums  (common  sorts)           ...         ...  25 

Orchard  Cherries    .         ...         ...         ...         ...  5 

Wall  Cherries  (Morello) 00 

Orchard  Apples  (dessert)           .;.,   >     u^.        ...  50 

Orchard  Apples  (cooking)          ...         .**         ...  120 

Orchard  Quince 14tt 

A.  Worsley,  Mandeville  House,  Isleworth,  Middlx. 

A  DRY  MAY. — On  May  1 1  registered  008  inch 
of  rain ;  on  the  2nd  the  same  amount  was  re- 
corded, and  on  the  3rd  it  was  012  inch — a  total 
of  02S  inch.  From  then  until  the  end  of  the 
month  we  had  twenty-eight  consecutive  rainless 
days,  when  not   a  trace  could  be  found  in  the 


gauge.  On  June  1,  002  inch  was  recorded  ;  the^ 
same  on  the  2nd  ;  on  the  3rd  O'Ol  inch,  and 
0  02  inch  on  the  4th  ;  while  at  the  time  of  writing- 
all  promise  of  the  much-needed  downfall  seems  to- 
have  failed  us.  This  is  only  0  35  inch  for  35  days,, 
and  upon  all  the  lighter  soUs  the  outlook  is  most 
serious.  Some  growers  in  this  district  will  com- 
mence gathering  Peas  in  a  few  days,  and  it  is- 
apparent  the  crop  will  be  a  very  short  one, though  a- 
considerable  acreage  is  devoted  to  this  vegetable 
inthe  Vale  of  Evesham.  The  heavy  soils  show  less, 
effects  of  the  drought  where  they  have  been 
thoroughly  cultivated,  but  even  upon  them  the- 
strain  is  beginning  to  tell  severely  upon  both  fruits 
and  vegetables.  For  cleaning  foul  land  the- 
season  is  an  ideal  one,  but  all  spring -planted) 
trees  are  passing  through  a  great  ordeal.  Surface- 
cultivation,  mulching,  and  even  watering  have 
had  to  be  resorted  to  in  many  places.  B.  L.. 
Castle,  Evesham,  June  3. 

Since  writing  the  preceding  remarks  the 

long-desired  rain  has  reached  us.  We  have  had  a. 
steady  continuous  downpour,  which  has  already 
exceeded  half  an  inch.  The  rain  has  improved 
prospects  greatly.  R.  L.  C. 

SCHIZANTHUS  WISETONENSIS. — For  making 
an  effective  as  well  as  an  economical  display  im 
the  greenhouse  during  the  spring  and  summer- 
seasons,  there  are  few  plants  that  can  compare- 
favourably  with  this.  It  is  invaluable  for- 
decorative  purposes,  especially  to  the  small 
amateur  gardener,  as  from  a  pinch  of  seed  sown 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  plants  can  be  easily 
grown  that  will  give  a  very  charming  effect  tor  a> 
long  period.  In  the  horticultural  tent  at  the 
Somerset  Agricultural  Show,  held  at  Bath  on. 
May  9,  Messrs.  James  Garaway  &  Co.,  of 
Clifton,  exhibited  a  magnificent  group  of 
hybrids,  in  producing  which  the  variety 
wieetonensis  had  evidently  been  largely  used. 
Not  only  were  these  plants  well  grown  and  of 
good  bushy  habit,  but  the  individual  flowers  were- 
larger  and  rounder  than  those  of  the  variety  men- 
tioned, while  the  colours  were  exceedingly  varied, 
and  exquisite  in  tone,  varying  from  purple-and- 
gold,  mauve,  rose,  pink,  and  creamy-white.  I. 
understood  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Bannister,  of  Ote 
House  Gardens,  Westbury-on-Trym,  was  the  for- 
tunate hybridist.  If  so  he  is  to  be  congratulated.. 
T.  Challis,  JVilton  House  Gardens,  Salisbury. 

EREMURUS. — Three  years  ago,  I  think,  Mr.. 
Wallace,  of  Colchester,  gave  me  the  tuber  of  an 
Eremurus  which  he  considered  to  be  a  form  of 
E.  Bungei,  but  which  from  its  early  flowering  he 
proposed  to  call  E.  Buugei  prjccox.  The  plant  is 
now  well  established  with  me.  So  far  as  I  can> 
see  it  differs  in  no  specific  way  from  E.  Bungei,. 
and  yet  it  flowers  regularly  very  early,  at  about- 
the  same  time  as  E.  robustus.  The  name,  there- 
fore, seems  quite  justified.  It  is  a  grateful 
addition  to  the  garden,  and  may  serve  as  the- 
means  of  giving  us  interesting  hybrids,  if.  foster^ 
Shelford,  June  5,  1905. 

THE  KEW  GUILD. — I  observe  that  in  the  report 
of  the  dinner  of  the  Kew  Guild,  Mr.  Watson,  the 
Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  is  stateii 
to  have  suggested  that  the  energies  and  tnfluenc& 
of  the  Guild  should  be  "  exerted  on  behalf  of  the 
less  fortunate  of  professional  gardeners,  and  in- 
such  a  manner  that  their  legitimate  grievances- 
might  be  remedied."  Had  I  been  present  I- 
should  certainly  have  raised  my  voice  againstthe- 
Guild  doing  anything  of  the  kind.  I  gave  my 
approval  to  the  formation  of  the  Guild  in  IBGS"- 
in  a  letter  which  has  frequently  been  described  a& 
its  charter.  I  did  so  because  I  thought  that  it 
would  "  have  the  effect  of  consolidating  the  espnt- 
de  corps  which  already  exists  amongst  our  Joung 
men,"  and  I  did  not  doubt  that  this  would  be 
"  of  great  benefit  to  the  establishment."  I  think 
my  expectation  has  been  realised,  and  it  is  for- 
that  reason  that  I  view  with  great  regret  a 
proposal  that  the  Guild,  to  use  its  own  words, 
should  "  dabble  in  horticultural  politics."  This 
is  departing  widely  from  its  original  purpose, 
and  would,  I  am  sure,  affect  its  interests 
injuriously.  The  Guild  from  its  start  has  never 
had  an  official  character.  It  is  a  purely  domes- 
tic, I  might  almost  say  a  family  affair,  con- 
fined to  those  who   have    been  attached   to  onfe 
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«3tablishment.  Its  annual  gathering  I  have  always 
insisted  was  of  a  purely  private  character,  having 
for  its  principal  object  the  cpportunity  of 
bringing  together  old  but  often  widely  scattered 
friends,  and  giving  the  younger  generation  of 
Kew  men  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  making 
iihe  acquaintance  of  the  veterans.  Such 
gatherings  are  common  in  the  Army  and  the  Uni- 
versitieSj  and  their  charm  and  value  lies  in  their 
purely  private  character.  That  in  the  case  of 
the  Guild  was  destroyed  when  the  practice  began 
■  -of  reporting  what  passed  in  the  Horticultural 
Press.  As  this  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  breach  of 
-confidence,  it  precluded  my  being  present  at  the 
dinner  this  year.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  little 
^hort  of  absurd  for  those  who  have  been  connected 


who  had  at  his  back  an  organisation  proposing 
to  interfere  between  employer  and  employed.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  the  Kew  certificate  re- 
garded rather  as  a  danger-signal  than  as  a 
recommendation.  No  one  is,  or  has  ever  been, 
more  anxious  to  raise  "  the  status  of  gardening  " 
than  myself.  But  this  must  be  done  by  raising 
the  standard  of  competence.  When  the  gardener 
is  worth  more  he  will  get  more.  He  must  learn 
that  diligent  professional  study  and  its  intelligent 
application  will  in  the  long  run  laud  him  in  a 
better  position  than  mpre  adherence  to  rule-of- 
thumb  practice.  JV,  T.  Thiselton-Dyer,  Kew. 
[The  proceedings  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of 
the  Guild,  as  well  as  of  all  subsequent  meetings, 
were  reported  in  the  Press.  Ed.] 


south,  south-west,  west,  and  even  ea5t ;  and 
further  on  he  states  that  the  borders  were  hard, 
and  faced  southwards  !  M  jst  of  us  would  suppose 
the  border  of  an  east  wall  to  slope  eastwards,  and 
that  of  a  west  one  to  slope  westwards.  Now  a 
south-west  border,  getting  the  rainfall  from  the 
wettest  quarter,  wouldreceive  enough  of  the  natural 
rainfall,  not  to  speak  of  snow,  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  Peach  or  any  other  trees  planted  on  that 
aspect,  excepting  the  soil  were  light,  shallow,  or 
very  porous,  when  water  might  be  demanded 
early  in  the  spring  and  at  intervals  during  the 
summer.  Much  would  depend  on  the  locality, 
the  aspect  of  the  garden,  the  part  of  the  country, 
whether  sout'i,  east,  west,  or  north,  which  are 
matters  that  I  touched  upon  briefly,  which  every 


Tig.  154. — VIEW  of  mes.srs.  ceipps'  acbes  and  other  plants  exhibited  at  the  temple  show  and  awarded  the  veitchian  gold  cup 

FOR  the   most  generally  INTERESTING  EXHIBIT.      (Sef  ante,  p.  3.30.) 


■with  one  establishment  to  arrogate  to  themselves 
-the  task  of  taking  charge  of  the  interests  of  the 
gardening  profession  at  large.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
Kew  men  would  resent  it  if  the  attempt  were 
made  by  those  connected  with  one  of  the  large 
iiorticultural  firms.  In  my  opinion  it  is  peculiarly 
improper  in  the  case  of  a  Government  establish- 
ment. Persons  in  Government  employ  have  to 
aerve  under  Ministers  who  liold  widely  differing 
political  opinions.  The  recognised  discipline  of 
■the  service  precludes  its  members  from  engaging 
lin  active  political  movements,  or  from  airing 
their  political  sympathies.  The  proposed  action 
would  be  embarrassing  to  the  branch  of  the 
<T0vernment  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
Kew,  and  would,  I  think,  provoke  hostility  to  it 
•elsewhere.  It  would  also,  I  think,  be  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  Kew  men.  I  do  liot  think 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  bring  the  scattered 
tinits  of  the  gardening  profession  under  the  con- 
trol of  anything  like  a  trades- union.  If  it  were,  I 
-think  anyone  would  be  shy  of  engaging  a  gardener 


MANURE-WATER  AND  PEACH-TREES— I  think 
that  had  Mr.  Ward  read  my  article  on  this 
subject  with  more  attention  than  he  seems  to 
have  done,  he  would  not  have  penned  that 
sentence  (see  p.  324)  relating  to  the  cause  "  of  short- 
lived, bare,  unproductive,  and  stunted  Peach- 
trees  that  are  frequently  met  with."  Moreover, 
how  can  he  assert  that  ''  this  condition  of  the 
trees  is  put  down  to  every  cause  but  the  right 
one"?  My  knowledge  of  Peach-culture  in  this 
country  is  not  so  extensive  as  to  enable  me  to 
define  a  cause  in  every  individual  case,  neither  can 
Mr.  Ward,  without  making  an  investigation  and 
being  afforded  an  account  of  the  course  of  treat- 
ment pursued  for  a  number  of  years  by  perhaps 
different  gardeners.  In  my  article  I  distinctly 
stated  the  necessity  of  affording  suificient 
moisture  to  the  border  in  the  period  March  to 
September.  Mr.  Ward  begins  to  apply  water  a 
month  earlier,  but  that  is  a  matter  of  lit  tie  moment. 
The  Peach-borders  Mr.  Ward  alludes  to,  pre- 
sumably those  at  Longford  Castle,  he  says  faced 


sensiWe  gardener  would  naturally  take  note 
of,  and  to  which  he  would  mould  his  practice. 
As  for  the  rain  only  wetting  the  surface 
of  a  border,  that  state  of  things  would 
not  occur  if  the  crust  were  kept  in  a  loose, 
friable  condition  by  occasionally  pointing  it  over 
an  inch  or  two  deep  with  a  digging-fork.  I  have 
always  made  use  of  stout  planks  laid  in  a  row 
about  3  feet  from  the  wall,  and  by  this  means  I 
have  kept  the  soil  from  being  unduly  consolidated. 
Most  gardeners  know  that  a  lightly  or  uncropped 
tree  will  run  to  wood  as  a  rule,  if  it  be  healthy, 
and  to  afford  such  a  tree  extra  feeding  is  one  way 
of  increasing  the  evil  of  gross  shoots  and  conse- 
quent unfruitf ulness.  Why  induce  giossness  at 
all,  and  then  use  the  knife  for  its  reduction  ^  As 
for  my  advice  with  regard  to  the  use  of  spare 
manure- water,  your  correspondent  errs  in  stating 
that  1  advised  its  use  on  various  crops  in  the 
autumn,  winter  and  spring,  for  in  point  of  fact 
no  season  was  specified.  F.  Moore.  [Enough  has 
been  said  on  this  subject.  Ed.] 
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FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 


EA.ELT-FLOWERING    CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  as  a  sec- 
tion may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  the 
introduction  of  two  varieties  of  the  Chusan 
Daisy — the  forerunner  of  the  Pompon  type — by 
Mr.  Robert  Foitune  in  1846.  They  were  con- 
sidered by  growers  of  the  large-flowering  varie- 
ties to  be  too  small  to  command  attention  ;  but 
their  merits  as  pot-plants  were  soon  recognised 
as  the  varieties  increased,  and  by  1809  the  late 
Mr.  John  Salter  catalogued  fifteen  varieties 
blooming  from  June  till  October. 

The  late  Mr.  William  Piercy,  of  Forest  Hill, 
who  took  greit  interest  in  the  early-flowering 
section,  held  that  such  a  group  was  necessary  if 
the  Chrysanthemum  was  to  be  of  any  service  in 
the  garden,  the  November  varieties  boing  in 
great  danger  of  having  their  blooms  destroyed  by 
frost  before  they  were  well  expanded.  An  old 
yellow  variety  named  Drin  Drin  proved  to  be 
early-flowering,  and  this  with  a  dozen  or  so 
others,  apparently  of  Continental  origin,  formed' 
the  earliest  group  of  such  precocious  varieties. 

A  remarkable  advance  was  made  when  in  1879 
the  late  Mr.  Robert  Parker  discovered,  during 
the  summer  of  that  year  in  a  lady's  garden  in 
Wales,  the  well-known  and  still  popular  variety 
Mme.  C.  Desgranges.  Mr.  Parker  was  given  two 
plantsof  it,  which  he  increased  and  was  able  todis- 
tribute  the  variety.  It  was  regarded  as  of  French 
origin,  and  was  believed  to  have  been  raised  by 
Mons.  Boucharlat.  Then  soon  followed  its  sports — 
George  Wermig  (yellow)  and  Mrs.  Burrell  (prim- 
rose). George  Wermig  appeared  the  very  next 
summer  after  the  introduction  of  Madame  C. 
Desgranges,  and  with  remarkable  simultaneity  it 
was  found  to  have  sported  in  six  other  places. 
Later  in  time  George  Wermig  threw  a  deeper 
yellow  sport,  which  received  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Hawkins.  The  adoption  of  the  Desgranges 
section  for  decorative  and  market  purposes  led  to 
the  introduction  of  other  early  forms,  and  now 
the  list  of  those  which  bloom  in  September  and 
October  is  a  very  long  one.  Continental  and 
home  raisers  have  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
production  of  acceptable  varieties,  while  notable 
additions  have  resulted  in  the  character  of 
sports. 

May  is  the  month  in  which  it  is  advised  that 
the  early  Chrysanthemums  be  planted  in  the 
open  for  garden  decoration.  But  if  this  work  has 
not  been  already  carried  out,  anyone  interested 
in  them  will  still  find  the  best  results  are  secured 
by  making  a  plantation  of  a  selection  of  varieties, 
so  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  comparison. 
The  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  William  Sydenham  at 
Tamworth  is  a  very  good  one.  He  has  a  series  of 
beds,  12  feet  or  so  in  length  and  about  4  feet  in 
width  ;  these  beds  run  out  at  a  right  angle  from 
a  main  walk,  and  each  bed  contains  three  or  more 
varieties,  planted  in  threes  or  half-dozens.  There 
is  of  course  a  narrow  path  between  each  pair  of 
beds.  As  Mr.  Sydenham  is  an  early-Chrysanthe- 
mum specialist,  he  has  an  extensive  collection  of 
Tarieties  ;  and  as  in  planting- out  he  observed  an 
alphabetical  arrangement,  he  had  varieties  of 
tall  growth  and  later  in  flowering  in  juxtaposition 
with  those  of  quite  dwarf  habit  and  early  to 
bloom  ;  the  *  ffect  as  a  whole  was  confusing,  and 
the  tall  growers  hid  from  view  the  dwarf, 
compact  plants. 

If  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  to  be  placed 
has  not  been  previously  dug  over  and  manured, 
it  should  be  deeply  loosened  and  some  well- 
decomposed  manure  worked  into  it.  Many  of  the 
dwarf  early-flowering  September  and  October 
varieties  are  of  a  free-branching  growth,  and  the 
plants  should  have  ample  space  in  which  to 
develop ;  .3  feet  apart  each  way  is  not  too  much. 

^me  of  the  best  dwarf  varieties  which  bloom 
in  August,  September,  and  October,  will  be  found 
in  Bobby  (white  with  pink  lines),  Carrie  (deep 


yellow  ;  aperfectgem),  Goacher's  Crimson  (bright 
chestnut  -  crimson),  Doris  Peto  (pure  white), 
Horace  Martin  (deep  yellow),  Jimraie  (crimson- 
purple),  Kitty  (a  very  pleasing  shade  of  pink), 
Mme.  Marie  Masse  (lilac-mauve).  Market  White 
(white),  Mrs.  A.  Willis  (yellow,  striped  red),  Mrs. 
MoUinson  (bright  bronzy-yellow),  Mytchett  Pink 
(pink),  Mytchett  White  (white),  Norbet  Puvrez 
(golden  salmon),  Polly  (deep  orange  and  amber), 
and  Satisfaction  (ivory-white).  The  foregoing 
vary  in  height  from  1  foot  to  3  feet. 

Among  the  Pompon  varieties  are  several  which 
bloom  as  early  as  June,  and  in  July  and  August ; 
they  are  generally  dwarf  and  make  charming 
bushes  heavily  laden  with  blossom,  so  free  are 
they  generally.  R.  D. 


SOCIETIES. 

* 

THE    ROYAL    HORTICULTUBAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

Mat  -IZ.— Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.  (in 
the  chaJr),  Rev.  "W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  Professor  Boulger, 
Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  Messrs.  Saunders,  Giissow,  AVorsdell, 
Massee,  Douglas.  Worsley,  Holmes,  and  Chittenden 
(Hon.  Secretary"). 

Shoots  of  Yew  injured.— Di.  Cooke  reported  that 
the  injury  to  these  shoots,  shown  at  the  last  meeting, 
was  due  to  the  interference  with  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  their  functions  by  the  presence  of  a  complete 
covering  of  the  alga,  Pleurococcus  vulgaris,  on  their 
upper  surface. 

Diseased  Cucumber  Leaves.— "Mr.  Massee  reported 
that  the  leaves  sent  to  the  last  meeting  by  Sir  Terry 
were  attacked  by  the  fungus  Cercospora  melonis, 
Cooke. 

Raspberry  Moth.— Mr.  Saunders  reported  on  some 
shoots  of  Raspberry  in  which  the  buds  had  failed  to 
grow  :— "The  buds  oa  the  Raspberry  were  attacked  bv 
the  caterpillars  of  a  small  moth,  the  '  Raspberry -moth  ' 
(Lampronia  rubiella)  (sec  fig.  118,  p.  288).  Any  of  the 
canes  which  are  badly  infested  should  be  cut  out  at  once 
and  burned  ;  if  only  a  few  buds  are  affected  they  should 
Ije  picked  off  and  treated  in  the  same  way  ;  in  doing  this 
however  be  sure  that  the  grubs  are  not  left  in  the  cane. 
The  moths  lay  their  eggs  in  the  flowers  of  the  plants,  and 
the  young  caterpillars  make  their  way  into  the  core  of 
the  fruit,  where  they  do  not  appear  to  do  any  harm. 
Later  on  they  let  themselves  down  by  silk  threads,  or 
crawl  down,  to  the  stool  of  the  plant,  where  they 
hide  among  dead  leaves  or  rubbish  in  cracks  of  the 
soil,  or  in  some  inequality  in  tlie  bark  of  the  canes, 
&c.  Each  then  spins  a  thin  silken  cocoon  round 
itself,  and  in  this  position  jjasses  the  winter ;  in 
March,  earlier  or  later  according  to  tlie  season,  they 
leave  their  winter  quarters  and  crawl  up  the  canes  and 
make  their  way  into  the  base  of  the  buds.  When 
fully  grown  they  form  a  chamber  in  the  pith  of  the  cane, 
in  which  they  become  chrysalides,  from  which  the 
moths  emerge  in  about  three  weeks.  During  the  winter 
the  stools  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  all  rubbish, 
dead  leaves,  &c.,  carried  away  and  burnt.  They  should 
then  be  earthed  u\>,  which  sho\dd  prevent  any  cater- 
pillars still  in  the  stools  from  ascending  the  canes,  the 
bases  of  which  should  be  painted  with  a  thick  solution 
of  paratEn  emulsion  as  a  further  safeguard." 

Scale  on  Cotoneaster. — Mr.  Saunders  also  reported 
on  insects  on  Cotoneaster  sent  by  Mr.  Bunyard  : 
"These  are  badly  attacked  by  the  'Mussel-scale' 
(M^tilaspis  pomorum),  and  to  a  less  degree  by  the 
'  brown  Peach-scale '  Lecanium  persica^var.  sarothamni). 
I  should  cut  out  as  many  of  the  infested  branches 
as  can  be  spared,  and  then  towards  the  end 
of  May  and  again  early  in  June  spray  with 
paraffin  emulsion,  taking  care  that  the  insecticide 
reaches  the  back  of  the  shoots  that  are  against  the 
wall ;  another  spraying  might  be  given  with  advantage 
about  the  middle  of  June.  The  particular  reason  for 
spraying  at  this  time  of  year  is  to  destroy  the  yoimg 
insects  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  leave  the  shelter  of  the 
scale  of  their  mother,  and  to  find  fresh  quarters  for 
themselves.  If  it  were  not  an  evergreen  plant,  I  should 
recommend  spraying  with  a  caustic  alkali-wash  in  the 
course  of  the  winter,  but  a  good  spraying  with  paraffin 
emulsion  then  could  not  be  otherwise  than  beneficial, 
and  it  would  prove  more  efficacious  if  the  plant  were 
protected  by  a  mat  afterwards,  to  prevent  the 
insecticide  being  washed  off  by  the  rain." 

New  Primulas.  —  The  following  newly-introduced 
Primulas    from    "Western    China    were    exhibited    by 


Messrs.  J,  Veitch  k  8un.^  :  —Primula  vittata,  Bureau  et 
Franchet ;  P.  deflexa,  Duthie ;  P.  nivalis  farinosa, 
Schrenk ;  and  P.  Cockburniana,  Hemsley.  On  the- 
motion  of  Dr.  Masters,  seconded  by  Mr.  Douglas,  a- 
Botanical  Certificate  was  unanimousl}'  awarded  t&- 
P.  Cockburniana,  a  ( 'hinese  species  bearing  flowers  of  an- 
orange  colour,  reminding  one  of  the  colour  of  Hieracium/ 
aurantiacum,  quite  a  novel  colour  in  Primroses. 

Double-coloured  Spatke  in  Richardia  EUiotiana, 
and  quite  distinct  in  colour  from  any  previously  knowu* 
Primrose. — Mr.  BATf'UELDER,  of  Ipswich,  sent  photo- 
graphs of  a  p'ant  bearing  a  second  spathe  completely 
coloured  yellow,  unlike  those  usually  exhibited,  where- 
the  second  spathe  has  usually  a  large  yellow  blotch. 

Seeds  from  Caucasus. — Mr.  S.  Hogg  sent  seeds  of 
Lablab  vulgaris  and  Staphylea  colchica,  i-equesting  th& 
names. 

Diseased  Potatos.—'Mr.  Z.  Gray,  F.R.H.S.,  sent 
Potato  tubers  badly  aft'ected  by  the  black  scab  disease, 
which  has  spread  so  much  in  this  country  lately. 

Laurel  leaves  injured. — Mr.  Saunders  showed  some- 
leaves  of  Laurel,  oich  of  which  contained  large  numbers- 
of  holes.     Dr.  Cooke  undertook  to  examine  them.  . 

Phyllocactus.—  'yir,  WoRSLET  showed  several  fine- 
forms  of  Phyllociictus,  and  remarked  upon  the  difficulty 
there  is  in  fixing  the  origin  of  the  garden  Cacti.  It 
appears  that  two  very  unlike  species  are  sent  out 
under  the  name  Phyllocactus  crenatus,  one  having 
EcAles  up  to  the  base  of  the  flower,  the  other  having  a. 
long  naked  ovary.  Garden  forms  appear  to  show- 
very  little  trace  of  the  latter  character.  It  was  decided^ 
that  at  a  future  meeting  the  question  of  the  origia  oV 
these  forms  should  be  brought  forward. 

Cercus  amccacnsis. — Mr.  WoRSLEY  also  showed  a» 
flower  of  this  very  fine  white-flowered  sixicies  fromi 
Mexico.  

BRITISH      GARDENER  S' 
ASSOCIATION. 

June  1. — The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  members' 
of  the  British  Gardeners'  Association  was  held  in  the- 
Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C.,  ona 
the  above  date.  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  presided,, 
and  there  were  upwards  of  sixty  members  present. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  attendance  would 
have  been  greater  if  the  meeting  had  been  held  on  the- 
previous  day,  as  many  of  the  country  visitors  to- 
the  Temple  Show  had  returned,  and  the  exhibitors-, 
were  busy  at  the  time  packing  their  plants  for  trans- 
mission home.  Dr.  blasters  congratulated  the  Asso- 
ciation on  the  progress  that  had  been  made  duringthe- 
year.  He  felt  every  confidence  that  the  objects  of  the^ 
Association  were  good,  therefore  the  members  should 
not  feel  discouraged,  for  eventually  those  objects  would) 
triumph.  They  sought  to  benefit  themselves,  but 
would  rigorously  refrain  from  injuring  others. 

Mr.  Geo.  Gordon,  Chairman  of  Committee,  thena 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  following  report,  which  was- 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Dallimore,  supported  by  Mr.  Yu  F, 
Hawes  and  Mr.  K.  Drost,  and  carried  unanimousl}'. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  SELECTION. 

At  a  public  meeting  of  gardeners  held  in  the  Essexi 
Hall,  Strand,  on  June  1,  1004,  it  was  resolved  to  form, 
a  British  Gardeners"  Association  on  the  lines  indicated? 
in  the  prospectus,  and  a  Committee  of  Selection  was* 
appointed  to  conduct  the  work  of  organisation.  This- 
Committee  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen  :  — 
Messrs.  Gordon,  Curtis,  Divers,  Drost,  Jordan,  Pearson.. 
F.  K.  Sander,  J.  Weathers,  G.  H.  Clack,  W.  1\  Wright^. 
R.  J.  Frogbrooke,  Witty,  Lawson,  Leech,  Cadman, 
Cloae,  Brooks,  Newberry,  T.  H.  Candler.  Isbell,  Taylor., 
Halcs,  T.  Winter,  W.  J.  Bean,  Stocks,  and  Watson. 
The  Association  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  Horticultural 
Club  for  permission  to  use  the  Club  Room  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor  for  Committee  meetings.  After  a  year's 
operations  the  Association  has  developed  slowly  but 
steadily  in  the  direction  generally  desired.  Twenty- 
eight  public  meetings  liave  been  held  and  addressed  by 
delegates  from  the  Committee  in  horticultural  ceirtres 
throughout  England  and  Wales.  The  result  of  these 
meetings  has  been  in  manj'  cases  the  formation  of  a 
branch  of  the  Association,  and  further  development  in 
this  direction  only  awaits  the  stimulus  of  the  Executive- 
Council.  The  number  of  members  enrolled  up  to 
Jlay  25  was  (332.  These  are  distributed  throughout 
the  country  as  follows : — England,  North.  131  ;  Eng- 
land, South,  332 ;  Wales.  118  ;  Scotland.  48  ;  Ireland, 
16  ;  Colonies  and  abroad,  7  ;  total,  032.  [Not  National 
distribution : — There  are,  for  example,  many  more' 
Scotch  members  than  the  above  table  indicates.] 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  by  far  the  majority  of 
the  members  at  present  are  employed  in  private 
gardens,  whilst  only  very  few  of  the  many  thousands 
engaged  in  commercial  gardening  have  as  yet  joined.. 
This  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  difficulty  of  making 
the  Association  and  its  aims  known  to  these  men  ;  auA 
also,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  the  opposition  some  nurserjw. 
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men  have  shown  to  the  Association,  an  opposition 
which  has  gone  so  far  as  to  forbid  their  rmploi/es  to 
take  any  part  in  tlie  movement.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  not  a  few  head  gardeners  liave  displayed  tlie  same 
kind  of  antagonism  to  the  Association,  evidently  from 
a  belief  that  its  operations  would  interfere  with  them 
in  the  control  and  management  of  their  charges.  The 
exact  classification  of  the  gardeners  who  are  now 
members  is  as  follows  :— Head  gardeners,  1J73 ;  single- 
handed  gardeners,  33  ;  foremen,  121  ;  journeymen,  107  ; 
curators,  park  superintendents,  lecturers,  jtressmen, 
30  ;  nurserymen  and  nursery  foremen,  50  ;  disengaged, 
12 ;  total.  032. 

The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Committee  in  the  work 
of  promotion  have  been  almost  covered  by  donations 
received  for  the  purpose.  In  addition  to  the  meetings 
held  the  Committee  have  distriltuted  a  large  number 
of  pamphlets,  application  forms,  and  rules,  but  the 


Statement  of  Accounts. 
Urccipts, 

Donations  to  Promotion  Fund 
Registration  Fees  and  Subscriptions 

Expenditure. 
Printing,  Typing  and  Stationery     ... 
Postage  .  . 

Delegates'  expenses  (Travelling,  &c.) 
Hire  of  Halls    ... 

Expenses  of  Yorks  Branch 

Carriage 

Returned  Fees  to  rejected  Candidates 


£    s. 

rl. 

fiS    4 

i; 

158    7 

(1 

£226  12 

0 

31  17 

0 

I'.l    3 

0 

IS  12 

0 

5    0 

0 

3    0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

Balance 


£148. 


£78  12    0 


promotion  of  the  movement  in  the  provincts  special 
mention  should  be  made  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Pettigrew, 
Cardiff;  5Ir.  W.  Hall,  Sunderland  ;  Mr.  W.  L.  Deed- 
man,  Birmingham  ;  Mr.  A.  Gaut,  Leeds ;  Mr.  G. 
Carver,  Leeds  ;  Mr.  A.  G.  Chalice,  Plympton  ;  Mr,  D. 
Bliss,  Swansea ;  Mr.  J.  Coutts,  Killertou  ;  and  Mr.  C. 
Girdham,  ^Utrincham.  si 

The   support  accorded   to   the   movement  since  its 
initiation  by   the   liorticultural   press  has  been   most 
gratifying.     This  alone  should  sati^f^-  doubters  as  to 
the  necessity  for  an  Association,  and  the  genuineness  of 
the  present  effort.    Many  employers,  amongst  them  the 
Right  Hon.  J.   Chamberlain  and  Lord  "Windsor,  have 
expressed  their  sympathy  with  the  ntovement,  and  their 
belief  in  its  power  for  good.    Mr.  Chamberlain  wrote  : — 
''  Hif/h/mri/,  Moor  Greeny  Birviingham. 
Sir,  — I    am    desired    by    Mr.    Chamberlain    to 
acknowledge  tliereceiptof  your  letter  of  January  20, 


I 


Fig.  155.— view  of  a  tortion  of  Messrs.  ci.tbush's  rockery  exhibited  out-of-doors  at  the  temple  show. 

(See  Keport  in  our  last  issue.} 


Lave  found  pool-  results  arise  from  the  distribution  of 
printed  matter  alone.  The  firmly  rooted  belief  of  the 
majority  of  gardeners  that  association  and  co-operation 
can  do  nothing  to  improve  their  condition  or  raise  the 
status  of  their  calling  cannot  easily  be  shaken.  It  is 
evident  that  only  when  this  Association  has  demon- 
strated its  cajiaoity  for  usefulness  will  the  great  body 
of  professional  gardeners  actively  support  it.  To  do 
this  effectively  funds  are  urgently  needed.  The  Com- 
mittee, therefore,  appeal  for  the  liberal  support  of 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  afford  it.  If  £l,fHJO 
could  be  obtained  it  would  enable  the  Executive 
Council  to  commence  oj)erations  on  a  scale  that  would 
command  respect,  and  the  British  Gardeners'  Associa- 
tion would  then,  undoulitedly,  in  a  sliort  time,  take  its 
place  among  those  excellent  organisations  which  in  this 
country  have  done  and  continue  to  do  so  much  for  the 
industries  they  represent.  An  office  in  London  and  a 
paid  Secretary  must  be  provided  before  any  satisfactory 
advance  can  be  looked  for.  Up  to  the  present  the 
donations  promised  amount  to  £81. 


DoN.iTioNS  Promised. 


£    s.    d. 

A  Friend          

25    0    0 

F.  Sander        

20    0    0 

R.  Sydenham 

10    0    0 

H.  J.  Cutbush            

10    0    0 

Miss  Y.  T.  Forster  (and  donation).. 

10    0    0 

W.J.  Bean 

5    0    0 

K.  P.  Ker        

10    0 

£81  0  0 
Is  it  possible  that  amongst  the  weathy  patrons  of 
liorticulture  there  is  not  one  who  is  sufKcieutly  in 
sympathy  with  its  workers  and  the  effort  now  being 
made  to  better  their  condition  to  induce  him  to  advance 
the  amount  required  to  start  us  ?  Four  thousanil 
members  would  mean  £1,000  in  subscriptions  ami 
registration  fees,  and  surely  these  woidd  be  forth- 
coming in  a  short  time  if  only  tlie  Association  coulil 
make  a  strong  effort  from  a  jiosition  of  security. 
Amongst  tliose  who  have   been    moat  active  in  the 


and  to  say  tliat  he  cordially  apjiroves  of  the 
proposal  to  establisli  the  British  Gardeners' 
Association,  and  cordially  wishes  it  s\iccess. 

Yours  obediently,  J.  WlhsON. 
■\V.  W.\TSON.  Esq." 
The  want  uf  faith  amongst  the  gardeners  themselves 
is  a  most  deplorable  element,  but  it  has  to  he  over- 
come, and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
disappear  as  the  objects  of  the  Association  liecome 
better  known. 

The  elecfio.i  of  an  Executive  Council  was  conducted 
in  a  mannir  calculated  to  give  general  satisfaction,  the 
following  circular  letter  and  list  of  candidates  being 
posted  to  every  member  of  the  Association.  The  list 
included  thirteen  private  gardeners,  bo  that  members 
preferring  an  Executive  composed  of  private  gardeners 
only  could  have  their  choice.  It  is  significant  that  no 
one  selected  pri\ate  gardeners  exclusively.  The  voting 
paper  is  reprinted  below,  the  elected  candidates  being 
marked  with  an  asterisk.  Only  302  voting  papers 
were  returned.  Jum  1,  1905. 
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*'^  Election  OF  Executive  Council, 

•Bear  Sir— The  Committee  of  fielection,  liaving 
<leci(led.  to  proceed  to  the  flection  of  an  Executive 
0*iuicil  m  accordance  with  the  directions  stated  in  the 
pW)3j*ectns,  lie-g  to  submit  herewith  a  list  of  members 
■who  are  willing  to  serve  on  the  Council.  They  all 
reside  within  a  short  distance  of  London  and 
ttwt?'  thei'&fbrc  in  .a  position  to  attend  the  meetings. 
Ybia  are  invited  to  mark  in  the  list  the  names  of  the 
twfttvo  candidates  you  prefer,  and,  for  your  votes  to  be 
reconiifed,  you  must  return  it  to  me  before  Slay  20.  In 
addition  to  the  twelve  members  thus  elected  each 
bvaucii  will  have  direct  representation  upon  the 
CtjimciL 

A  public  meeting  will  be  [was]  held  in  the  Memorial 
Hall,  Farringdon  Street,  E.C.,  on  Thursday.  June  1 
Ofest^day-of  Temple  Show),  at  8  p.m.    W.  Watsox."' 

Candidates  for  Executive  Council. 

McvibevR  of  the  Present  Committee. — *T.  H.  Candler, 
FoBcmaii,  Warley  Place,  Great  AVarley  ;  *G.  H.  Clack, 
'B.Q.,  Putney  Park,  Putney  ;  *W.  E.  Close,  Superin- 
tendent of  Parks,  Fulham  ;  "C.  H.  Curtis  {Gardeners' 
Mngazme),  08,  "NVhitestile  Road.  Brentford;  E.  J. 
Frogbrooke,  Superintendent  of  Parks,  Leyton ;  ^G. 
Gordon  (Oardenrrs'  Mar/dzine),  Priory  Eoad,  Kew ; 
*J.  LawsoD,  H.  G.,  Horticultural  College,  Swanley  ; 
*R;  Hooi)er  Pearson  {Oardencr.'i'  Chro7iicle),  40, 
Brocklebank  Road.  Earlsfield ;  ^AV.  Taylor,  H.  G., 
Tewkesbury  Lodge,  Forest  Hill;  "W.  "Watson,  Curator, 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew ;  "J.  AVeathers,  Horticultural 
Instructor,  Pymmes  Park,  Edmonton;  "^T,  Winter, 
Superintendent  of  Parks,  Marylebone. 

Other  Members  WilHnq  to  Sfrrr.—C.  F.  Bailey, 
H.  G.,  Angley  Park,  Cranbrook ;  J.  O.  Clarke,  H.  G., 
The  Poplars,  Avenue  Road ;  J.  Clark,  Foreman, 
Messrs,  J.  "Waterer  &  Sons,  Bagshot ;  "W.  Dallimore, 
Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew  ;  H.  O.  Etherington, 
Messrs.  J.  R.  Box  &  Son.  West  Wickham,  Kent  ; 
J,  Fulton,  H.  G.,  Grims  Dyke,  Harrow  Weald  ;  E.  F. 
Hawes,  Superintendent,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park ;  P.  J.  Lucking,  H.  G.,  Hopedene, 
Holmbury  St.  Mary.  Dorking  ;  W.  McKechnie,  H.  G., 
Tlie  Mole  House,  Hersham.  Walton-on-Thames ;  ]\I. 
McKiernan,  Foreman,  AVaddesdon,  Aylesbury ;  G. 
Kottage,  II.  G.,  Mill  House,  Eouiue  End,  Mai«lon- 
head ;  C.  Taylor,  H.  G..  Ormeley  Lodge,  Ham 
Coinmon;  F. 'T.  Woodfield,  H.  G,  The  Grange, 
Nother  Street,  Finchlev. 

Onl^//  twelve  names  must  he  marked. 

(The  asterisk  {*)  signifies  the  sicccessful  candidates.) 

Mr.  J.  Weathers,  in  the  course  of  a  few  remarks, 
emphasised  the  fact  that  the  Association  would  not 
become  a  mere  trades-union,  and  hoped  that  no  one 
would  be  misled  into  thinking  that  ordinary  trades- 
union  methods  would  ever  become  the  policy  of  the 
British  Gardeners'  Association. 

lilr.  J.  Harrison  Dick  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Comraittoe.  which  was  accorded ;  and  on  the  propo- 
sition of  Mr.  W.  Watson  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
by  acclamation  to  the  Chairman.  It  was  fitting  that 
the- meeting  should  terminate  with  iin  acknowledgment 
of  tire  generous  and  disinterested  efforts  Mr.  Watson 
has  made  on  behalf  of  the  objects  of  the  Association, 
he  having  done  very  much  more  work  than  any  other 
person.  On  the  proposition  of  Mr,  Jordan  (Hyde 
PaTto),-  a  hxDarty  vote  of  thanks  was  therefore  accorded 
him. 

SOCIETife  WEERLANDAISE  D'HORTI- 
CULTUEE  ET  DE  BOTAWIQUE. 

At  a  meeting  in  May  of  the  above  Society  at 
Amsterdam,  the  Floral  and  Botanical  Committee  made 
the  following  awards  : — First-class  Certificates  for — 
1.  Iris  X  Juno,  new  plant,  obtained  from  seed  by 
M.  P.  W.  VoET,  nurseryman,  of  Overveen,  near 
Haarlem.  Flowers  grey  tinged  with  violet,  veined 
witli  brownish-purple  ;  of  good  form.  2.  Iris  x  Pollux, 
from  the  same  exhibitor.  Flowers  violet  mixed  with 
grey  and  black,  of  good  form  and  very  floriferous. 
3.  Cineraria  hybrida  nana  alba,  from  Messrs.  Sluis  & 
Groot,  seedsmen,  of  Eukhuyzen.  Flowers  pure  white, 
plant  dwarf  and  compact.  4.  C.  hybrida  {of  Cactus 
fxir-m),  from  the  same  firm.  Flowers  variously  coloured, 
petals  narrow,  prettily  curved ;  the  plant  dwarf  and 
decorative.  5.  Rhododendron  hybridum  Aalsmeer's 
Roem,  new  plant  .staged  by  M.  K.  Ma.-vese  Dzn,,  junr., 
nurseryman,  of  Aalsmeer.  Flowers  deep  rose,  very 
floriferous  and  hardy.  0.  Trolling  Fire  Globe,  a  new 
seedling  raised  by  Mr.  H.  J.  de  Lang,  nurseryman,  of 
'  Oog^tgeeet.  7.  ri'aiiis  Blumei  Sanderianus,  staged  by 
M.  G.  J.  KiKXERT,  of  Haarlem.  Flowers  browish- 
.... yellow,  iip  purple-and-white.  8.  Lrelio-Cattleya 
•  Hjcana,  from  M.  H.  C.  Hacke,  of  Baarn.  Flowers 
TDse-coloured,  Up  dark-purple,  form  excellent.  9. 
Lpelia  .pmpurata  maxima,  from  i\I.  J.  G.  Ballego, 
nurseryman,  of  Leyden.  An  excellent  variety,  with 
larger  flowers  than  the  type. 

A  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  for— 1.    Gdon- 

toglo.ssum   Adrians  Ashwortbianum,    from  M.  II.  C. 

HACKE.     Flowers  yellowish-white  spotted  with  brown. 

Botanical      Certificates     for— Lrelia     Latona,     from 


M.  C.  J.  KiKKERT,  amateur,  of  Haarlem.  Plowers 
orange-yellow,  and  lip  purple.  Alopecurus  lanatus, 
from  M.  H.  D.  Willink  v^vn  Collen,  of  Brenkelen. 
A  very  dwarf  plant,  greyish-white  and  downy. 

A^Bronze  Medal  was  given  for  a  collection  of  hylnid 
Chierarias  from  Messrs.  Sluis  &  GiiooT,  and 
Honourable  3Iention  accorded  for  a  collection  of 
<.>doutoglossums  in  flower  from  M.  E.  A.  Lehman,  of 
Amsterdam,  and  for  Cypripedium  barbatum  from 
M.  F.  T.  Elo'jk.  of  Leyden.  A.  J.  Van  Larcn,  the 
Serretart/. 

ROYAL  BOTANIC. 

June  7,  S*  0. — The  summer  horticultural  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  took  place  on  the  aliove 
dates.  The  weather  on  the  opening  day  left  much  to 
be  desired,  the  skies-being  overcast  and  threatening. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  rain  kept  off,  and  the  public 
atteirdance  was  fairly  satisfactory.  The  exhibition  was 
an  advance  on  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  embraced 
some  excellent  exhibits.  The  show  was  ver\  compre- 
hensive, for  in  addition  to  excellent  groups  of  i)lants 
and  fruits,  there  were  to  be  seen  the  best  and  latest 
devices  in  hot  water  heating  systems,  spraying- 
machines,  irrigators,  lawn-mowers,  rustic  summer- 
houses,  glass  structures,  garden  furniture,  and  a 
hunclred-and-one  sundry  articles  of  garden  utility. 
Exhibits  of  Roses  were  a  feature,  hard;\-  plants  were 
shown  extensively,  and  the  exhibit  of  Messrs.  Rivers 
&  Son's  fruit-trees  was  in  l;he  best  possible  condition  ; 
indeed,  we  doubt  if  they  have  ever  been  shown  better. 
Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltbam  Cross,  showed 
excellent  Roses  in  pots  and  baskets.  The  variety 
Spencer,  H.P.,  was  in  first-class  condition.  Pillar 
varieties  were  freely  represented,  including  the  band- 
a^rae  Lady  Gay  and  the  Farquhar,  which  somewhat 
resembles  the  last  -  named,  the  trusses  being  as 
floriferous  as  that  variet3%  but  individual  flowers  are 
rounder  in  shape  (Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
exhibited  a  choice  display  of  Roses,  admirably  staged, 
and  occupying  the  end  of  one  of  the  large  tents. 
Standard  and  trained  varieties  of  such  kinds  as  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Crimson  Rambler,  mixed  with  such  beautiful 
kinds  as  Conrad  F.  Meyer  and  LHricb  Erunner  (Large 
Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Some  nice  cut  Roses  were  displayed  by  l\Ir.  G. 
Prince,  Longwortb,  Berks.  Boxes  contained  good 
examples  of  many  of  the  better-kriown  varieties,  such 
as  Bessie  Brown,  IMarecbal  Niel,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  kc.  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Mr.  Chas.  Sv.  Breadmore,  Winchester,  exhibited 
vases  of  Sweet  Peas  and  plants  of  Nicotiana  Sanderse 
(Large  Silver-gilt  Medal). 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  57,  Stamford  Hill,  London,  N.  (gr., 
Mr.  F.  W.  Thurgood),  put  up  an  excellent  group  of 
Orchids,  among  which  Oilontogloss\ims  were  a  feature. 
A  new  Ls^lio-Cattleya,  L.-C.  Martinetta.  was  pro- 
minent. The  lip  is  an  intense  purple  colour  crowned 
with  cinnanion-rose-colonred  petals.  Some  of  the  more 
notalde  plants  were  Odontoglossura  Wilckeanura, 
O.  Pescatorei,  <  >.  Ruckerianum,  choice  forms  of 
O.  crispum,  kc.  (Gold  Medal). 

Jlessrs.  B.  S.  Williams  k  Son,  Upper  Hollo  way, 
London,  N.,  staged  a  mixed  group,  having  Gloxinias, 
Roses,  Stocks,  herbaceous  flowers,  Carnations,  Ver- 
benas, &c    {Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Mr.  John  R.  liox,  West  Wickham,  staged  a  batch 
of  herbaceous  Calceolarias  (Silver  Medal). 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middlesex, 
showed  a  very  jiretty  group  of  hardy  plants  and 
flowers  staged  on  the  groimd.  The  background  was 
furnished  with  "i)illar"  Roses  in  pots  and  tall  spikes 
of  Eremurus.  The  front  was  arranged  in  the  form  of 
three  "bays."  An  adjoining  table  was  also  furnished 
by  Messrs.  Ware  with  a  collection  of  hardy  flowers 
and  tuberous- rooting  Begonias  ((iold  Medal). 

Each  end  of  one  of  the  principal  tents  was  occupied 
with  a  group  of  Caladiums,  staged  respectively  by 
Messrs.  Preo,  of  West  Norwood,  and  by  IVlessrs. 
Laing,  of  Forest  Hill.  Messrs.  Peed's  group  con- 
tained well-grown  plants.  Messrs.  Peed  also  displayed 
a  large  collection  of  Gloxinias  (Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  John  Laing  k  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  N., 
showed  some  excellent  Caladiums.  The  foliage  was 
not  of  large  size,  but  the  colours  and  shadings  were 
nicel}'  develoi)ed.  The  best  varieties  were  Alcibiades, 
Triomphe  de  Comte,  Madame  Hubert  Koechlin, 
Madame  Groult  (very  handsome).  The  same  firm  also 
filled  a  long  table  in  the  conser\atory  with  an  excellent 
collection  of  tid,)erous-rooting  Begonias.  The  variety 
Sir  Howard  Vinceut  is  a  remarkably  handsome 
"scarlet;"  White  Lad_\'  is  a  commendable  "white." 
Single  varieties  were  freely  represented  (Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Stamford  and  Peterborough, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  greenhouse  plants  comT>ri9ing 
Heliotropes,  Pelargoniums  (among  which  the  "Cactus" 
type  was  prominent).  Verbenas,  Roses,  Statices,  kc. 
Statice  Bonduelli  (yellow)  is  a  nice  plant  (Large  S'lver 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Hui.h  Low  k  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park  Nur- 
series, Enfield,  showed  a  mixed  collection  of 
plants,  having  Carnations,  Caladiums,  Nicotiana 
Sandera*,  Epacris,  Ferns,  Metrosideros  floribunda, 
kc.     Of  Carnations,   Liberty,  a  large  scarlet   "tree," 


is  a  new  variety.  Some  good  Orchids  were  shown. 
Cypripedium  grande  was  excellent ;  a  large  plant  of 
Cymbidium  Lowii  was  prominent  (Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  AVatkins  k  Simpson,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  exhibited  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  greenhouse  plants  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Mr.  R.  R.^ISSMUSSEN,  Ea9t%ille  Nurseries,  Waltham 
Cross,  exhibited  Petunias  and  Sweet  Peas  (Silver 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Bare  k  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  exhibited  a  large  display  of  hardy  flowers, 
including  Lupines,  Irises,  Peonies,  Gladioli,  Poppies, 
Pyrethrums,  kc.  On  the  opposite  table  Messrs.  Barh 
displayed  a  large  collection  of  dwarf  trees  in  fancy 
china  pots  (Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  War.  Cutbush  k  Son  put  up  a  very  artisti- 
cally-arranged group  of  Carnations  relieved  with  small 
Palms  and  Blaidenhair  Ferns  {Large  Silver-gilt  Medal)^ 

Messrs.  Geo.  Botes  k  Co.,  Aylestone  Nurseries, 
Leicester,  exhibited  border,  tree,  and  IMalmaison 
Carnations  (Silver  Medal). 

Messrs.  S.\NDER  &  SONs,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  their 
new  hybrid  Nicotianas,  the  colours  of  which  are  so 
greatly  admired.'  ■ 

Messrs.  Reamsbottom  &  Co.,  Alderborougb  Niu-- 
series,  Geashill,  Kings  Co.,  Ireland,  brought  a 
collection  of  Anemones  of  the  St.  Erigid  and  other 
varieties  (Silver  Medal). 

Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Bagsbot, 
Surrey,  are  making  their  usual  display  of  Rhododen- 
drons. The  flowers  were  in  first-class  condition,  and 
were  a  feature  of  great  attraction.  The  whole  is 
displayed  under  one  huge  roof,  and  can  be  viewed 
without  discomfort  (Large  Gold  iVIedal). 

The  long  corridor  was  entirely  occupied  with  groups 
of  ornamental  foliage  plants,  relieved  here  and  there 
with  a  number  of  flowering  subjects,  such  as  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Roses,  Clematis,  kc.  BIr.  David  Russell, 
Esses,  staged  two  large  bauks  of  these  plants,  having 
Maples,  ornamental  Conifers,  coloured  Oaks,  Elms, 
Beech,  Vitis,  kc.  The  design  was  in  good  taste,  and 
finisheil  with  a  pleasing  edging  of  Euonymus  latifolius 
and  moss  (Gold  Medal). 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond.  Surrey,  showed 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  staging  the  plants  on 
both  sides  of  the  walk.  Maples,  Ivies,  Elders,  Oaks, 
Hollies,  Aralias,  Euonymus,  and  similar  subjects  com- 
prised the  collection ;  Olearia  Hastii,  Ceanothus, 
Clematis,  kc,  occupied  the  foregromid  (Large  Silver- 
gilt  Medal). 

Mr.  A.  R.  IT^PTON,  Guildford,  Surrey,  staged  a  col- 
lection of  alpines  and  hardy  plants  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  k  Son,  Woking  Nursery, 
Woking,  Surrey,  displayed  some  good  hardy  plants 
and  cut  flowers.  We  noticed  Cistus  formosus  and 
Rubus  xanthocarpus.  Such  subjects  as  Irises,  Lupines, 
Oriental  Poppies,  Aquilegias.  Pyrethums,  &c.,  com- 
prised the  main  features  (Large  Silver  Medal). 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  AVisbeoh,  showed  a  large 
batch  of  herbaceous  flowers.  Irises,  Pyrethrums, 
Poppies,  Liliums,  Gladioli,  &c.  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Mr.  Amos  Perky,  Winchmore  Hill,  London,  N., 
exhibited  a  collection  of  hardy  plants.  Irises,  LiHums, 
Papaver  orientale,  Incarvillea  Delavayi,  Ostrowskia 
maguifica,  Saxifragas,  Eremurus,  &c.  Phlox  ovata  was 
noticed  flowering  in  a  pan  (Large  Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Messrs.  Wallace  k  Co.,  Kilnfield  Nurseries,  Col- 
chester, showed  many  excellent  hardy  and  border 
plants.  Heuclreras  were  a  feature.  Papaver  bracte- 
atum  was  represented  in  many  choice  varieties,  among 
which  was  one  with  an  immense  flower  of  an  unique 
colour,  which  can  best  be  described  as  a  very  pate^hade 
of  salmon.  To  mention  the  many  other  beautiful 
things  would  require  more  space  than  is  at  our  ilisi)09al, 
but  we  may  include  Plantago  maxima,  a  new  species, 
not  unlike  a  small  Eremurus  himalaicus.  Heuchera 
Kilnfield  White  has  large  racemes  of  creamy-white- 
coloured  flowers.  Iris  pallida  Junonia  and  I.  p. 
dalmatica  are  two  good  Irises.  Pentstemon  glaber 
cyananthus  is  a  new  "break."  the  tlowers  of  which 
approximate  to  a  gentian-blue  colour  (Silver -gilt  Medal). 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  i^  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  staged  a 
collection  of  fruiting  trees  in  pots.  The  plants  were 
arranged  in  the  beds  of  the  great  conservatory,  and 
showed  well  amongst  the  background  of  tall  Palma 
&c.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Grapes,and  Cherries 
were  included  in  the  collection.  Foster's  Seedling  and 
Gradiska  Grapes  were  shown  well  trained  on  stands. 
A  plant  of  Sturt  Plum  was  loaded  with  fruit,  while 
the  fruits  of  Guigne  Annonay  Cherry  were  hanging 
in  clusters.  The  newly-certificated  Peach  Peregrine 
was  exhibited  in  a  basket  (Gold  Medal). 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Sun-ey, 
showed  Cucumbers.  Melons,  aiul  Tomatos.  The  new 
Cucumber  Delicacy  was  prominent  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 
Mr.  Geo.  Hobday,  Market  Place,  Romford,  dis- 
played Rhubarb  from  the  open  with  petioles  of  immense 
proportions. 

Colonial  ]iroduce  was  shown  by  the  Ai;ent-Generai. 
FOR  Western  Austr.vlia,  who  staged  examples  of 
cereals  grown  in  that  Colony,  some  very  tempting- 
looking  Apples,  and  views  of  fruit-farms,  vineyards, 
cattle-ranches,  kc.  (Silver  Medal). 

The  Royal  Botank-  Society  showed  a  great 
number  of  economic  plants,  such  as  produce  rubber, 
fibres,  coffee,  drugs,  food  products,  &c. 
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THE  AGEICULTUEAL  SEED  TRADE 
ASSOCIATION. 

May  29. — The  twentv-fifth  annual  dinner  of  the 
above  Association  was  held  on  the  foregoing  date  at  tlie 
Holborn  Restaurant.  Members  from  all  parts  were 
present,  also  several  Colonial  friends.  The  Chairman, 
AV".  Caldicott,  Esq.,  J.l'.  (Worcester),  in  proposing  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  "Success  to  the  Agricultural  Seed 
Trade  Association,"  said ; — The  decline  of  agricul- 
ture IS  a  very  serious  tiling ;  there  has  been  a  decline 
of  something  like  2,000,000  Wheat  acreage  during  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  which  means  a  loss  to  the 
National  Revenue  and  also  the  profit  accruingfronr  same. 
It  has  driven  labour  from  villages  to  already  over- 
crowded cities.  Speaking  more  as  regards  the  toast  of 
the  evening,  he  was  reminded  that  this  Association  had 
just  passed  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  If  it  did 
nothing  else^ — there  is  the  settling  of  disputes  by  arbi- 
tration by  its  nierTibers,  sufficient  in  itself  to  commend 
it  to  all  gentlemen  who  are  not  members.  There  is 
one  thing  it  does,  that  is  the  settling  of  disputes  at  a 
minimum  of  cost  and  a  maximum  of  good  feeling. 
It  is  a  costly  thing  to  go  to  law  over  a  small  matter. 
It  might  cost  more  than  the  seed  is  worth.  By  being 
a  member  of  this  Association  differences  of  opinion 
can  be  settled  at  a  minimum  of  cost  by  experts 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  good  friendship.  There 
is  one  thing  I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention 
of  all  gentlemen  here — that  is  early  buying.  Some 
firms  are  only  too  anxious  to  rush  in  and  bu}'  to  make 
a  nominal  profit  of  3.s.  or  4s.  irrespectively  of  the  harm 
done  to  immature  markets.  I  would  suggest  that  they 
should  hold  off  until  stocks  accumulate,  then  help 
tliemselves  to  get  in  at  the  bottom,  not  at  the  top. 


SCHEDULES    RECEIVED. 

HANtFA"  HoKTicui/n'RAL  Fete.  to  hc  held  in  the 
Hanloy  Park,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  5  and 
6,  1905. 

Nottinghamshire  HoRxicuLTCiiiL  and  Botanical 
SOGiETV's  Annual  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Arboretum,  Nottingham,  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  July  12  and  13,  19C5. 

WiNCHESTEit  Horticultural  Society's  Autumn 
Show,  to  be  held  in  the  Guildhall,  Winchester,  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  November  14  and  1'',  l^o.'j. 


TRADE    NOTE. 

Mr.  0.  D.  Wise  has  resigned  the  management 
of  the  Toddington  Orcbard  Company,  and  his 
resignation  will  take  effeeb  from  June  21'  next. 
Mr.  Wise  will  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Martin, 
■who  for  some  years  has  held  the  post  of  assistant- 
manager. 


IW  A  R  K  E  X  S. 

COVENT    GARDEN,  June  7. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quota- 
tions. It  must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations 
do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but 
only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the 
date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are 
packed,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the  demand, 
and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to  day, 
but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 

Vegetables :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Artichokes, Globe, 

per  dozen    „, 

Asparagus,  buncb 

—  Giant 

—  English  giant 

—  ordinary,  per 
launch. „ 

Beans,  dwarf,  per 
lb.  

—  Channel     Is- 

land   

—  English,  p.  lb. 

—  Broad,  p.  pad 
Beetroot,  bushel 
Cabbages,  p.  tally 
Carrots,  new 


.  d.  3.  d. 

2  0-  3  t) 
0  (3-  5  0 
6  0-10  0 

5  0-10  0 

10-26 

0  9-0  10 

0  9-0  10 
0  10-1  0 

3  0-40 
2  6-30 
2  6-  o  0 

6  0     — 
6  0    — 


s.d.  8.  d. 


■  3  0 


Cauliflowers,  per 

dozen 

Cress,  doz.  pun. 
Cucumbers,  doz. 
Endive,  per  doz. 
Greens,  bushel ... 
Horseradish,  per 

dozen  bundles  8  0-10  0 
Mint,  per  dozen...  2  0-30 
Leeks,  per  dozen 

bundles 

Lettuces,  Cabbage, 

per  dozen     ...    0  9-1  0 
—  ED^lish,  Cos, 

per  dozen     .., 
Musbroom8(house} 

per  lb 0  8-10 


2  6- 

1  0 

2  0-26 

3  0    — 
0  9-10 


4  0-60 


10-16 


Onions,  Egyptian, 
per  cwt. 

—  Spring,  dozen 
bunches 

Parsley,  per  doz. 

bunches 

Peas,  Frame,  per 
lb 

—  Flats 

~  English,  bug. 

Potatos,  per  ton 

—  Frame,  lb.    ... 

—  Teneriflfe.cwt. 

—  Jersey,  p.  cut. 

—  St.  Malo,  per 
cwt 

—  Cherbourg,  p, 
cwt 

Radishes,  p.  doz 

bunches 
Rhubarb,     York, 
per  dozen    ... 

—  Natural,  doz. 
Spinach,  bush.  .. 
Tomatos,   bundle  IS  0-2J  0 

—  English,  p.  lb.    0  5-06 

—  Jersey,  p.  lb.    0  .5-  0  6 

—  Valencia,  per 

case     10  C-12  0 

Turnips, new,  doz. 

bun 4  0-60 

Vegetable  Marrows  0  8-0  lu 
Watercress,     per 

doz.  bunches .    0  5-06 


6  0 


10-20 

0  6-0  10 

3  6-40 

6  0-80 

60  0-70  0 

0  2-5-0  3 
10  0-12  0 
13  6-14  0 

,  U  6-12  0 

9  0-11  0 

1  0     — 

1  e-  2  II 

2  6-30 
16-20 


6  0-90 
12  0-24  0 


4  0-60 


6  0-80 
5  0-60 


8  0-10  0 
4  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Hydrangea,  Thos. 

Hogg,  p.  doz. 

8  0-12  0 

—  Hortensia,  p. 

dozen 

8  0-12  0 

—  paniculata   ... 

12  0-30  U 

Ivalosanthes,  doz. 

9  0-12  0 

Kentia   Belmore- 

ana,  per  doz... 

12  0-18  0 

—  Fosteriana,  p. 

doz 

13  0-21  0 

Lobelia,  per.  doz. 

4  0-50 

Latania  borbonica 

per  doz. 

12  0-18  0 

Lilium      Harrisi, 

per  dozen 

12  0-24  0 

Marguerites,wliit£ 

, 

per  dozen    ... 

6  0-10  0 

—  yellow,  dozen 

12  0-18  0 

Plants  in  Pots.  &c. :  Average  Wliolesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  8.  d.  i 
AraliaSieboldi,  p. 

dozen      4  0-60 

Araucaria  excelsa, 

per  dozen        ...  18  0-30  0 
Aspidistras,  green, 

per  doz.        ...  24  0-36  0 

—  variegated, 
per  doz.        ...  30  0-42  0 

Azaleaindica,doz.  18  0-30  0 
Asparagus       plu- 

mosus  nanus, 

per  doz.        ...    9  0-12  0 

—  Sprengeri,doz.  6  0-90 

—  tenuissimus 
per  doz.         ...    8  0-10  0 

Bedding     plants, 

storeboxes,each  10-16 
Begonias,    tuber 
ous,  per  doz. 
Boronia    elatior. 
per  dozen    .., 
Calceolarias,  j'el 
low,  per  dozen  . 

—  herbaceous, 
per  dozen    ... 

Cannas,  per  doz. 
Chrysanthemum 

c  o  r  o  n  a  r  1  u  ui , 

double    yellow, 

per  dozen 
Coleus,  per  dozen 
Crotons,  per  doz.  13  0-30  0 
CocosWeddelliana, 

per  doz.  ...  12  0-30  0 
Cyperua    alterni- 

folius,  p.  doz.  3  0-60 
Dracienas,  p.  doz.  9  0-24  0 
Ericas,  per  doz....  12  0-."0  0 
Euonymus,  dozen  4  0-90 
Ferns,  in  thumbs, 

perioo 8  0-12  0 

—  in  48's,  p.  doz.    4  0-10  0 
Ferns,  in  32*3.  doz.  12  0-24  0 


Foliage:  Average  Wholesale  Prices; 


I  MignonettCj  doz. 
,  Musk,  Harrison's, 
per  dozen 

Pansies.perbox... 

P  el  a  rgoniums, 
i     per  doz.,  Show , 

—  Ivy-leaved  ... 

—  zonal 

1    —  scarlet  do.  ... 
\  Petunias,  double, 

per  dozen 
Rhodauthe,     per 

dozen  . 
Rhododendrons, 

per  dozeli 
Roses,  II. P. 's,  per 

dozen 

—  Criiuson  Ram- 
bler (large), 
each    

Sax  i  f  raga  py  ram  i- 

dalis.  perdoz.  12  D-15  0 


t  0-  6  0 

3  0-40 
10-26 

9  0-12  0 
6  0-80 

4  0-60 

4  0-50 

5  0-60 
4  0-50 

24  0-30  0 
9  0-18  0 


3  6-76 


hardy  roots 
Ficus  elastica,  p. 

doz 

—  repens,p.  doz. 

Fuchsias,  p.  doz. 

Heliotropes,    per 

dozen     


SelagincUa,    doz, 

Spiraa  japonica, 

per  doz, 

10-20    Stocks,   Interme 

diate,  per  doz. 

9  0  13  0    Verbena,  Miss 

5  0-80  Willmott,  per 

5  0-80  dozen 

—  purple,  p. doz. 
4  0-50      —  scarlet,  p. doz. 


3  0- 


I  0 


...     4  0-90 


9  0-12  0 
8  0-12  0 
8  0-10  0 


Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Apples,  p.  barrel 

—  Victorian  and 
Tasmanian,  p. 
case     

Apricots,  French, 
per  box 

per  case  ... 

Banana,  bunch ... 

—  loose, per  doz. 
Cherries,  per  half 

bush 

—  per  box 
Figs,  per  dozen... 
Gooseberries,  per 

half  bushel  ... 
Grapes,  Alicante, 
per  lb. 

—  Hambro,     lb. 
--  Muscats,  p.  lb. 

—  Australian,  p. 
box     


s.d.  s.d. 
18  0-20  0 


9  0-13  0 

10-16 

3  0-  3  9 
6  0-14  0 
10-16 

4  6-  S  0 
10-20 
3  0-60 


13-19 
10-30 
2  6-40 

17  6-20  0 


Grapes,  Almeria, 

dozen  lb; 
Lemons,  per  case 
Mangos,  per  doz. 
Melons,  each 
Nectarines,  A.,  p. 

dozen  

—  B.,  per  dozen 
Oranges,  per  case 

—  Murcia.    case 

—  Valencia,  case 
Peaches,  doz.,  A. 

—  »     B. 
Pines,  each 
Raspberries,    per 

lb 

Strawberries,   A., 

perlb 

B..  perlb... 

—  Southamptons 
per  handle  ... 


s.d.  s.d. 

8  0    — 
7  6-13  6 
4  0-18  0 
13-30 

7  0-12  0 

2  0-  .1  0 

15  0-50  0 
12  0-:8  0 

16  0-36  0 
10  0-18  0 

3  0-70 
2  6-50 

4  0-  :>  0 

10-30 

0  6-  U  9 


Cut  Flowers,  &c. ;  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Anemones.      per 

dozen   bunches    2  C-  3  u 
Azalea  mollis,  p. 

dozen  bunches.    6  0-90 
Bouvardia,      per 

doz.  bunches  6  0-80 
Calla    eethiopica, 

p.  doz.  blooms    2  0-30 

—  Elliotliana  ...  12  0-18  0 
Carnations,  p.  dz. 

blooms,    best 
American  vars.  3  6-50 

—  smaller  do.  ...    10-20 

—  Malmaisons...    8  0-12  0 
Cattleya,  per  doz. 

blooms 10  0-12  0 

Dendrobium  Ward- 

ianum    10-20 

Eucharis  grandi- 

flora,  per  dozen 

blooms 3  6-30 

Gardenias,  perdz. 

blooms 0  9-10 

Gladiolus  Colvillei, 

per  dz.  bunches    4  0-60 
Gypsopliila,     per 

dozen   bunches    3  0-50 
Iris,  Spanish,  per 

doz.    bunches    3  0-60 

—  best    English 
grown,  dozen    9  0-12  0 

Lilac,  per  bunch,    o  y-  i  6 
Lilium  caudidum    10-16 

—  lancifolium, 
rubrum     and 

album 3  0-30 

Lillura   longi- 

florum  ...  16-26 
--  tlgrinura  ...  16-20 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

dozen  bun.  ...  6  0-13  0 
MargueriteB,  white, 

doz.  bunches    3  0-40 

—  yellow, dz.  bun.  2  0-30 


Mignonette,  doz. 
bunches 

Narcissus,  per 
doz.  bunches. 
Pheasant's  Eye 

—  double  white. 
Odontoglossum 

crispum,  pr.  dz. 

blooms 

Paoniep,  dz.  bchs. 

Pe  largo n  iums, 

p.  doz.  bnclis. 

—  Show 

—  Zonal,  double 
scarlet 

—  salmon  <i  pink 
Poppies,  Iceland, 

doz.    bunches 

—  Oriental,  doz. 
bunches 

Pyrethrum,    doz. 

bunches 
Rhodantiie,    doz. 

bunches 
Roses,  12  blooms, 

Niphetos 

—  Bridesmaid... 

—  Kaiserin  A. 
Victoria 

—  General  Jac- 
queminot    ... 

—  C.  Mermet    ... 

—  Caroline  Test- 
out      

—  Liberty 

—  Mad.Chatcnay 

—  Mrs.  J.Laing. 

—  Sunrise 
Stephanotis,  doz. 

trusses 

Sweet  Peas.  doz. 

bunches     ,  ... 

Tuberoses,  per 

I        dozen  blooms 


s.d.  s.d. 
3  0-50 


10-20 
2  6-30 


16-30 

2  0-40 


4  0-80 
4  0-60 

2  0-40 

6  0-90 

2  0-30 

2  0-30 

1  0-  r^  0 

3  0-40 


0  C-  1  0 
3  0-30 

2  0-40 

3  0-40 

4  0-60 

2  0-40 

1  0-  2  H 

16-26 

3  0-60 
0  3-08 


Asparagus      piu-  s.d.  s.a. 
mosus.     long 
trails,  each  ... 

—  —    medium, 

each       ...    0  4-06 

short  sprays 

per  bunch...    10-26 

—  Sprengeri     ... 
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3  0-401  dozen  bunches  30-  4*0  . 
Remakk^;.— Indoor  Strawberries  are  ttill  arriving. , 
Next  week  there  will  be  plenty  from  Southampton. 
This  week  ilie  trade  has  not  been  so  good  for  them  as 
was  expected.  The  wet  weather  and  the  coiaipg 
holidays  account  for  this.  Good  consignments  oi 
Cherries  from  France  are  still  arfiving;  also  a  low 
Strawberries  in  baskets.  There  are  plenty  of  English 
Fi,[,fs  ou  the  market,  mostly  from  Worthing,  and  Iho 
prices  are  good,  considering  the  quantities  available: 
Piucs  are  a  little  cheaper,  owing  to  the  slow,  trado, 

POTATOS. 

Dunbars,  8O.3.  to  90s. ;    various,  homCTgrown,  00;;,  tq 
703.  per  ton  ;  seed  in  variety. 


COVENT    GARDEN     FL.OWER    MARK£T«    .^ 

Pot  Plants. 
TuEEE  has  Vieeu  a  very  good  trade  done  in  pot  pldut? 
during  the  past  week,  though  owiug  to  the  rain  some 
plants  did  not  clear  quite  so  well  on  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  mornings.  Good  tlowering  plants  for  use 
in  decorations  are  in  demand,  and  there  is  a  large  trade 
licing  done  in  bedding  plants.  The  supplies  continue 
to  be  abundant.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  wei'e  never 
seen  in  better  conditiou.  Souvenir  de  Chas.  Turner. 
Madame  Crousse,  and  Galilee  are  the  varieties  most 
extensively  grown,  the  last-named  being  the  most 
ellcctive.  Sliow  Pclargouiums  are  now  very  good, 
and  zonal  Pelargoniums  are  remarkably  well  flowered 
plants,  tlic  most  siiowy  variety  oE  all  being  that  of 
Raspail,  which  might  be  described  as  a  blaze  of  colour. 
Fuchsias  are  abundant ;  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is 
chiefly  the  older  sorts  that  are  grown.  Royal  Purple  is 
one  of  the  best  dark  varieties  seen,  and  Avalanche  still 
remains  a  favourite.  Ballet  Girl  is  the  test  double 
white-coroUa'd  variety.  Lady  Heytesbury  remains  as 
one  of  the  best.  Spira?as  (Astilbeslare  plentiful.  Some 
fine  plants  of  the  \ariety  S.  astilboides  tloribunda  arc 
seen.  01"  Hydrangeas  those  of  H.  Hortensia  having 
blue  flowers  make  the  highest  prices.  Tlic  hot  weather 
h;is  not  been  good  for  Verbenas,  and  tiiesc  arc  hardly 
cr[ual  to  the  plants  sold  a  little  earlier  in  tlie  season. 
Mignonette  is  very  good  Rliodanthe  continues  to 
be  plentiful,  but  the  quality  is  not  consistently  good. 
The  yellow-flowered  Marguerite  Etoile  d'Or  is  much 
better  this  season  tlian  usual.  There  are  some  good 
dwarf  plants  of  Lilium  Harrisi,  but  the  cut  flowers  of 
L.  longillorum  being  plentiful  the  plants  do  not  sell 
well.  Verbeta  "King  of  Scarlets"  is  now  very  fine, and 
tliere  are  a'so  some  good  specimens  of  a  purple  variety. 
Tliere  are  still  some  tiue  plants  of  Erica  ventricosa 
magnifica  and  E.  v.  rosea  ;  K.  Cavendlshii  is  still  pro- 
curable. Boronia  heterophylla  is  good.  Ferns,  Palms, 
and  other  ornamental  foliage  plants  vai-y  but  little  in 
price.  They  are  not  quite  so  prominent  now  that  so 
much  space  is  required  lor  flowering  plants. 

Cut  Flowers. 
The  demand  for  cut  flowers  is  faix-Iy  good,  and  for 
choice  material  pr'ces  are  inclined  to  advance.  Much 
01  the  surplu.s,  however,  which  is  usually  clearcd-oirt 
by  hawkers,  has  l)een  left  over,  because  several  days 
were  wet.  and  this  morning  at  closing-lime  mi\e)\  i-e- 
mained  unsold.  Good  Roses  aud  Carnations  have  sold 
much  better  they  thoy  did  recently.  Iceland  Poppies 
are  more  than  plentiful.  Liliujus  are  advancing 'ift 
price.  Lilium  speciosum  superl)um  is  very  flne,  but 
tliere  arc  no  good  liowers  o(  L.  auratum  at  the  moment. 
Imported  flowers  are  praclieally  finished  for  the 
season.  A.  II.,  M'cdnctdaij,  June  7. 


THE    WEATHER. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  takea  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Oartlcna  at  Wisley, 
Surrey,  lleiglit  above  sea  •  level  150  feet.  TIw 
following  are  tlie  "mean"  readings  for  the  week 
ending  June  3, 1905. 
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©bitnarp. 

D.S.  Thomson. — We  have  to  record  the deatb, 
on  Tuesday  morning  last,  of  Mr.  David  Stewart 
Thomson,  head  ot  the  firm  of  Messrs.  D.  S.  Thom- 
son cS:  Sons,  Wimbledon,  Surrey,  nurserymen, 
seedsmen,  and  florists.  Deceased,  who  was  in  his 
ninetieth  year,  was  probably  the  oldest  member  of 
tlie  trade,  and  throughout  his  career  Mr.  Thomson 
won  the  esteem  of  the  members  of  the  trade  and 
of  gardeners  generally.  He  was  upright  in  all  his 
dealings,  commercial  and  otherwise.  Mr.  Thomson 
was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Stirling,  N.B,,  but 
more  than  half  a  century  ago  he  purchased  the 
famotis  fruit  gardens,  as  they  were  then,  at 
Wimbledon  from  the  family  of  James  Paxton 
(brother  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton),  who  possessed 
them  previously. 

Mr.  Thomson  soon  commenced  to  establish  the 
present  nurseries,  and  made  landscajje  gardening 
a  special  feature  of  his  business.  Later  Mr. 
Thomson  secured  the  freehold  of  nearly  50  acres 
of  good  land  between   Wimbledon  and    Eaynes 


The  i.ate  D.  S.  THOMSON,  Wimbledon,  aged  90. 

Park,  which  he  abundantly  stocked  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  other  species  of  hardy  plants.  A 
description  of  this  nursery  \iill  be  found  on 
reference  to  our  issue  for  November  8,  1902, 
:  Deceased  leaves  two  sons,  William  Stewart 
Thomson  and  Henry  David  Thomson,  who  have 
both  taken  active  parts  in  the  management  of 
the  business  for  some  years  past. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Bahkoos  :  A.  B.  and  Lord,  Ut.  E.  It  is  the  habit 
of  most  of  the  species  to  die  after  the  plants 
have  flowered.  From  the  description  furnished 
of  your  p'ants  it  appears  unlikely  that  those 
which  have  flowered  will  agjain  become  orna- 
mental, and  the  best  thing  to  do  will  be  to 
clear  fAiem  away. 

C.4TEKPILLABS  ON  IvT ;  J.  H.  Bdwards.  Cater- 
pillars or  larvas  of  a  species  of  Tortrix  Moth, 
closely  allied  to  the  Eose  tortrix.  Spray  the 
Ivy  with  Paris-green,  at  the  rate  of  1 J  07.  to 
20  gallons  of  water.  Get  it  in  the  paste  form, 
and  use  with  great  care,  as  it  is  poisonous. 
Keep  the  water  agitated  during  the  process  of 
spraying,  as  the  substance  is  a  heavy  mineral 
and  has  a  constant  tendency  to  settle  to  the 
bottom  ot  the  vessel.  Spray  at  once,  as  the 
caterpillars  are  nearly  full  fed, and  if  necessary 
repeat  the  spraying  after  a  week  has  elapsed. 
Yju  could  also  considerably  reduce  the  pest  by 
sweeping  the  Ivy  with  a  fly-net  when  the  moths 
appear. 


CoEEECTioN.  In  the  report  of  the  Temple  Show, 
on  p.  3  46,  col.  1,  our  reporter  inadvertently 
referred  to  an  exhibit  of  Tree  Carnations  shown 
by  Messrs.  K.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  as  having 
come  from  Mr.  M.  Prichard. 

DiCHROic  Thorn  :  Sir  B.  P.  Tlie  occurrence  of 
trusses  of  red  and  white  flowers  on  the  same 
branch  is  interesting,  but  not  unique. 

Gloxinia  :  Warwick.  The  Gloxinia  is  good,  but 
not  remarkable.  The  climber  is  Mandevilla 
suaveolens.  The  other  plant  we  do  not  recog- 
nise.    Send  when  in  flower. 

London  Clay  and  Vegetable  Culture  :  H.J.S. 
London  clay,  being  of  a  sticky,  retentive,  and 
cold  nature,  requires  to  be  broken  up  to  a 
depth  of  3  feet  at  least.  This  is  best  accom- 
plished by  what  is  generally  termed  trenching, 
which  means  opening  a  trench  3  feet  in  width 
and  the  same  in  depth,  and  wheeling  the 
excavated  soil  to  the  other  end  of  the  ground, 
or  where  the  work  is  to  finish.  The  next 
piece  to  the  same  width  is  then  marked  off, 
and  the  soil  from  this  area  put  into  trench 
No.  1.  Before  this  is  done,  however,  the 
trench  should  be  well  lined  with  London 
stable-manure,  and  the  soil,  whilst  being  put 
into  the  trenches,  should  be  mixed  well  with 
road-scrapings,  sand,  ashes,  lime-rubble,  and  the 
shortest  of  the  droppings  from  the  manure.  If 
the  subsoil  is  very  poor,  it  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  but  even 
then  it  needs  to  be  intermixed  with  the  in- 
gredients named  above.  Clay  so  treated  will 
become  much  more  fertile  than  formerly. 
Frequent  digging  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  necessary  operations  for  bringing  such  soil 
into  a  fertile  condition,  the  consequent  ex- 
posure to  the  weather  allowing  a  freer  access 
to  air,  heat,  and  sun.  By  thoroughly  trenching 
the  soil  3  feet  deep  good  drainage  is  generally 
secured. 

Mushrooms:  C.  A.  B.  We  cannot  determine 
from  the  specimens  you  send  the  reason  of 
their  failure.  We  should  advise  you  to  make  a 
fresh  start.  Clear  out  the  old  material, 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  structure,  and  syringe 
the  woodwork  and  other  surfaces  with  a  rose- 
red  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  after 
which  proceed  to  make  the  new  beds. 

Names  of  Plants  :  A.  C.  CoUomia  coccinea. — ■ 
T.  S.  Pyrus  torminalis.  Wild  Service  tree,  the 
berries  of  which  are  bletted  like  Medlars. — 
H.  II.,  Norfolk.  Maxillaria  tenuif olia.— T.  IF., 
Olamis.  1,  Allium  moly ;  2,  Ornithogalum 
arabicum. — A  Reader.  We  are  unable  to  name 
such  an  incomplete  specimen.  Send  when  in 
flower.  —  Japonica,  Durham.  1,  Dendrobium 
Parishii ;  2,  D.  crystallinum. — A.  M.  K.  Ocelo- 
gyne  nitida. — Feli.r.  1,  Bulbophyllum  Carey- 
anum ;  2,  Maxillaria  lepidota ;  3,  Oncidium 
barbatum. — R.  A.  1,  Adiantum  oaudatum  ;  2, 
A.  concinnum  ;  3,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  ;  4, 
Cheilanthes  elegans ;  5,  Pteris  tremula ;  6, 
Selaginella  Wildenovii.  —  Woking.  Styrax 
officinalis.  —  Mis.  S.  Styrax  officinalis. — 
W.  P.,  Stroud.  Cynoglossum  officinale,  belong- 
ing to  the  Boraginacese. — F.  G.  G.  Scilla 
peruviana. — F.  S.  Syringa  Emodi.— W.  .S'.  8. 
1,  Carex  acuta  probably  ;  2,  Parietaria  offici- 
nalis.— F.  L.  1,  Alchemilla  vulgaris  ;  2,  Cornus 
sanguinea  -.  3,  Citrus  triptera ;  4,  Griselinia 
littoralis  ;  5,  Polygala  vulgaris ;  6,  Cytisus  sp. 
or  hybrid. 

Peach  :  Dr.  G.  G.  The  fruit  has  fallen  prema- 
turely because  there  has  been  imperfect  stone 
formation.  We  are  unable  to  say  definitely 
what  may  have  caused  this,  but  in  the  cultiva- 
tion ot  stone  fruits  it  is  necessary  to  assure 
oneself  that  a  certain  amount  of  lime  is  present 
in  the  soil. 

Peach  Leaves  :  T.  G.  The  injury  to  the  leaves 
has  been  caused  by  scorching  or  scalding. 
Employ  more  ventilation  and  examine  the  glass 
in  the  roof  of  the  house  to  see  if  there  are  any 
faults  that  have  the  effect  ot  focusing  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  There  is  no  fungus  disease  present, 
and  we  do  not  think  the  water  is  to  be  blamed. 

Pelargonium  :  R.  IV.  R.,  Usk.  The  Pelargon- 
ium cuttings  were  too  long  and  old.  They 
were  planted    too    deeply  and    possibly   over 


watered.  As  to  the  Narcissi  it  will  be  better 
not  to  force  them  a  second  year,  but  to  grow 
them  on  in  the  open  and  let  the  bulbs  well 
ripen. 

Penny  Seed  Packets:  The  Cape.  We  cannot 
enumerate  special  firms.  Scan  our  advertisingf 
columns. 

Potato  :  J.  T.  S.  '  We  will  report  on  your  speci-. 
mens  in  another  issue.  The  granules  you  see 
are  enlarged  cells,  not  starch  grains,  though 
they  may  contain  some.  ;, 

Shapes  foe  Use  in  the  Topiaey  Gaedkn  :  A.  C. 
You  will  be  able  to  obtain  these  on  application 
to  some  of  the  garden  sundriesmen.  See  our 
advertising  columns. 

Thinning  Apples  :  Southern  Grower.  No  hard- 
and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  with  respect  to 
the  thinning  of  Apples  or  other  fruits.  Cha- 
racteristics of  particular  varieties  have  to  be 
considered,  also  the  conditions  of  culture,  and 
the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  trees  are 
growing.  Much  also  depends  on  the  number 
of  fruits  which  set  and  their  distribution 
throughout  the  tree.  If  Peaches  are  recom- 
mended to  be  thinned  until  there  is  only  one 
to  the  square  foot  or  half  foot,  and  through 
bad  setting  parts  of  the  tree  are  devoid  of 
fruit  at  alJ,  the  cultivator,  being  unable  to  re- 
arrange his  fruits,  would  permit  some  of  them 
to  remain  closer  to  each  other  than  would 
otherwise  be  done,  because  the  total  amount 
of  fruit  left  to  be  perfected  would  not  be  more 
than  the  tree  is  capable  ot  ripening.  So  with 
Apples  it  a  tr«e  has  set  only  a  poor  crop,  then 
in  instances  where  several  fruits  have  set  in  a 
particular  truss  it  may  be  advisable  to  leave 
such  unthinned.  Apple-trees  worked  on  the 
Crab  stock  and  growing  vigorously  may  be  more 
heavily  and  more  continuously  cropped  with- 
out impairing  the  constitution  of  the  tree  than 
can  a  tree  worked  on  the  Paradise  stock. 
Trees  that  are  thoroughly  well  nourished  would 
naturally  perfect  a  heavier  crop  than  others 
that  are  merely  pruned  annually  and  the 
ground  about  them  kept  clean.  For  every 
Apple  left  upon  a  single  truss  of  a  large  fruit- 
ing variety,  such  as  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  two 
or  even  three  fruits  may  be  left  of  smaller  fruiting 
varieties,  such  as  Beauty  ot  Bath,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  The 
general  effect  ot  well-considered  thinning  is  not 
only  to  increase  the  size  of  the  fruits,  but  it  also 
has  a  great  influence  on  the  production  of  good 
colour  and  quality.  It  tends  also  to  promote 
regular  bearing.  Fruits  which  have  been  pro- 
perly thinned  have  the  highest  market  value, 
being  much  more  profitable  than  a  larger 
quantity  of  inferior  produce  would  he.  Oar 
Calendar  writers  endeavour  to  be  as  explicit  as 
possible,  but,  as  we  have  shown,  they  cannot 
advise  you  as  to  the  exact  number  ot  fruits 
that  should  be  left  on  a  particular  tree,  unless  ■ 
they  saw  that  tree.  After  stating  the  reasons 
for  thinning,  and  the  principles  that  underlie ' 
the  carrying  out  ot  the  work,  the  teacher  must 
leave  the  rest  to  the  judgment  ot  the  operator. 

ToMATOs :  F.  C.  B.  You  have  probably  afforded 
too  much  food,  and  an  excess  of  water  and 
heat,  for  the  plant  to  perfect  its  flowers,  which 
have  been  cast  off  before  fertilisation. 

Wallflowers  :  B.  and  B.  The  specimens  you 
send  have  been  planted  too  deeply.  The  earth 
has  covered  about  6  inches  of  the  main  stem 
and  branches.  When  so  planted  there  is 
nothing  for  the  plant  to  do  but  for  the  outer 
covering  of  the  stems  to  assume  the  nature  of 
the  covering  of  the  root  and  send  out  roots 
nearer  the  surface.  Failing  that  the  bark  dries, 
and  the  plant  also.  Some  plants  are  capable 
of  adapting  themselves  to  these  unnatural 
circumstances  better  than  others,  but  deep 
planting  is  bad  as  a  rule. 


Communications  Received.— E.  G.  (thanks  for  con- 
tribution to  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund) -Dr.  Dammer, 
BeiiiD-The  Earl  of  Mt,E.-Q.  B.-C.  Bros.-J.  R.— 
W.  R.— .1.  T.  S.—Q.  P.-F.  J  —First  Garden  City,  Ltd. 
— F.  G.  V.  &  Co.-Secretary,  York  Gala-S.  A.— Chloris 
— C.  T.  D.— C.  P.-SirM.Foster-R.  P.— W.  A.  C— E.M. 
-H.  W.  W.— W.  Hackett-Cactus— F.  G.  G.  (next 
week)-South  Shields  Horticultural  Society— A.  B.  W. 
-W.  H.  3. 
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Views  of  the  newly-made  Rockery  in  the  Botanical  Gardk.ns,  15erlin. 


UradUi.i),  AjiiiLW  i;  Co.,  LJ.,  Pnm^rs,  Lundo^i  an.i  ToiibrlJiiu. 
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THE    SPECIES    OF    MECONOPSIS. 

[  ITc  arc  ^lUascd,  i)i  view  of  the  great  interest  noia 
attaching  to  the  genus  in  hortieuUnred  circles,  to 
lay  before  our  renders  a  iricf  account  of  th  '- 
Asiatic  species  of  Meconopsis  from  the  fen  of 
the  recognised  authority  on  the  subject,  Lieut. -Col. 
D.  Prain,  Indian  Medical  Service,  Uircctor  ff 
the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta.  Ed.] 

THE  interest  that  has  lately  been  taken 
in  the  genus  Meconopsis,  owing  to  the 
successful  iEtroduction  and  exhibition  of 
some  Chinese  species  quite  worthy  of  the 
attention  they  have  received,  will  remind 
gardeners  that  there  are  a  number  of  Indian 
species  of  this  genus.  Some  of  these  are 
quite  well  known  in  cultivation,  others 
have  been  introduced  to  European  gardens 
from  time  to  time,  but  have  failed  to  pcrsi:t. 
Still  others  have  not  yet  been  added  to  our 
European  garden  lists. 

These  "Poppies"  arrange  themselves  in  a 
few  natural  groups,  which  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished. There  is  first  of  all  the  group 
"Aculeatfc,"  which  takes  its  name  from  M. 
aculeata,  of  the  North-western  Himalaya,  a 
species  quite  familiar  to  English  gardeners. 
Another  member  of  this  group  is  M. 
horridula,  known  also  in  one  of  its  forms  as 
M.  racemosa;  this  is  really  a  Tibetan  species, 
which  only  ovei  flows  into  the  higher 
Himalayan  valleys  along  the  southern 
border  of  Tibet.  Though  it  has  been  over 
and  over  again  introduced  to  European 
gardens,  little  success  seems  to  have 
attended  its  cultivation.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising, considering  the  natural  conditions 
of  its  existence,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any,  save  those  who  arc  in  charge 
of  the  really  alpine  gardens  in  Cdntral 
Europe,  can  hope  to  raise  the  species  suc- 
cessfully. The  last  member  of  the  group, 
M.  sinuata,  which  is  the  representative  in 
the  eastern  Himalaya  of  SI.  aculeata,  lias  not 
yet  been  raised  in  Europe. 


More  familiar  than  the  "  Aculealfp"  group 
is  the  group  "  Bobuslie,''  which  takis  its 
name  from  M.  robusta,  a  yellow-flowered 
species  from  Kumaon.  This  has  been  fre- 
quently introduced  to  European  gardens, 
and  porsibly  now  exists  in  more  than  one 
collection,  though  if  so  it  wouH  appear  to 
be  somewhat  nadily  mistiken  for  M.  pani- 
culata,  another  jellow  -  flowered  species 
which     extends     from     Central     Nepal    to 
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Colour  of  llo*.vers  dark  blue,  with  markings  and  sufl'usion 
of  purple.     Size  of  llowerg,  5  inches  in  diameter. 

Bootan.  Bjth  species,  as  references  to  the 
literature  of  the  suliject  will  show,  have  been 
mistaken  for  M.  nepalensis,  a  red-flowered 
sp3cies  which  considerably  resembles  M. 
paniculata  in  externals.  This  species  was 
apparently  known  in  English  gardens  before 
1830,  but  had  so  completely  disappeared 
from  cultivation  till  it  was  re-introduced  by 
Sir  George  ICing,  and  flowered  by  the  late 
Mr.   Wilson  at   Weybridge,    about    twenty 


years  ago,  that  when  it  was  successfully 
laised  anew  it  wa?  not  recognised,  but  was 
taken  for  a  red-llowered  form  of  M.  Wal- 
lichii.  This  last  species  is  possibly  the 
most  familiar  member  of  the  Robu>t;x' group  ; 
owing  to  the  pale,  somewhat  washed-out- 
purple  colour  of  its  petals  it  is  perhaps  the 
least  bzautiful.  But  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  materiil  available,  the  fmest  member  of 
the  Rjbustiia  group  is  M.  supetba,  a  white- 
fljwered  species  from  Bootan,  which  it  has 
not  yet  been  possible  to  introduce  to- 
Euro[);an  gardens. 

The  "Primulina»''  group  takes  its  name 
from  M.  piimulina,  a  species  from  Bootan 
and  Cbumbi,  with  nodding,  blue  flowers. 
Tbis  species,  which  has  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced to  European  horticulture,  is  the  only 
Indian  member  of  its  group.  In  China  the- 
group  is  represented  by  M.  Henrici  (some- 
linies  also  known  as  M.  principis),  which 
has  apparently  been  introduced  to  European- 
gardens  ;  and  by  M.  Delavayi,  which,  like 
M.  primulina,  does  not  seem  to  be  yet 
known  in  cultivation. 

The  group  in  which  most  interest  is  teing 
taken  at  present  is  the  group  "Grandes," 
which  takes  its  name  from  M.  grandis. 
There  are  two  distinct  sub-groups  within 
the  Grandes— viz.,  one  composed  of  species 
with  one-ilowered,  leafless  scapes,  the  other 
including  species  whose  several  -  flowered 
scapes  bear  leafy  bracts.  Of  the  former 
sub-group  India  claims  liut  one  species, 
M.  simplicifolia,  which  has  long  beert 
familiar  to  European  gardeners.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Eastern  Himalaya,  but  extends 
thenc".  into  Southern  Tibet.  Theotherspeciess 
of  the  sub-group  are  East  Tibetan  or  West 
Chinese,  and  of  these  the  most  striking 
is  M.  punieea,  which  lovers  of  Poppies  haei 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  at  the  recent 
Temple  Show  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
Oct.  22,  1904,  tig.  130).  The  sub-group,  with 
leafy  bracts  on  the  several-flowered  scapes, 
includes  two  species  only  ;  one  of  these  is 
M.  iLtegrifolia,  the  yellow-flowered  species, 
whose  recent  introduction  has  been  so 
warmly  and  so  deservedly  welcomed  (see 
Supplementary  Illustration  to  Ihe  (lar- 
(li'nirs  Chroiiirl-.  October  1,  lii04)  ;  the  other 
is  M.  grandis,  from  which  the  group  takes 
its  name.  Tbis  has  been  in  cultivation  now 
in  England  for  a  number  of  years,  but  as 
it  apparently  has  the  bad  taste  not  to  care 
for  the  atmosphere  of  London,  it  has  not 
provoked  so  much  remark  as  M.  integrifolia 
[see  fig.  b57.  Mr.  Harrow,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  photograph,  tells  us  that 
a  plentiful  supply  of  seedlings  has  been 
raised  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden. 
Ed.]  M.  grandis  is  to  be  met  with  in 
Western  Sikkim,  towards  the  head  waters 
of  Ihe  Eangict  river,  not  far  from  the 
Nepalese  frontier.  It  appears,  however, 
only  to  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
huts  occupied  in  summer  by  graziers,  who 
say  that  it  is  not  really  a  native  of  Sikkim, 
but  that  it  was  brought  thither  from  Nepal. 
There  would  appear  to  be  two  forms  of  Ihe 
species,  because  some  of  the  specimens  are 
stated  by  native  collectors  to  have  had  red 
or  purple  flowers;  others  are  said  to  have 
had  the  flowers  blue. 

The  first  European  to  note  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  was  Professor  Gammie,  of  Poena. 
As  he  found  them  [to  be  very  deep  blue,  and 
as  native  observers  aie  cften  quite  unin- 
tentionally misleading  recordeis  of  colour 
"very  deep  blue'  is  given  in  the  original 
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account  of  M.  grandis  as  its  colour.  It  has, 
however,  turned  out,  as  is  often  the  case, 
that  both  observations  were  correct,  alth.ough 
the  majority  of  those  who  have  flowei-ed  M, 
grandis  have  found  the  flowers  to  be  blue. 
The  late  Mr.  Thompson,  who  was  the  first 
to  flower  the  species  in  Europe,  happened  to 
succeed  with  a  plant  whose  flowers  were 
described  by  him  as  ''■  vinous-purple,"  and 
not  blue. 

The  last  group  of  Indian  species  is  the 
group  "  BcUse,"  which  is  represented  by  a 
single  species,  M.  bella,  the  most  beautiful 
member  of  this  interesting  genus.  It  is  a 
native  of  Eastern  Nepal,  and  has  not  yet 
flowered  in  Europe  so  far  as  is  known.  [In 
the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  are  several 
seedlings  derived  from  seed  obtained  in  the 
Calcutta  Botanic  Garden,  some  of  which  it 
is  hoped  will  flower  this  year.  En.]  It 
difliers  from  the  other  species  in  having 
finely-divided  foliage  like  that  of  a  Corjdalis, 
and  in  affecting  the  faces  of  steep  cliff?,  into 
the  crevices  of  which  its  thick  root-stocks 
penetrate  horizontally.  B.  P. 


NEW    OR   NOTEWORTHY    PLANTS. 


great  variability  of  the  nximber  of.  the  coroUa- 
lobes,,which  vary  from  foj^r  to  seven  in  different 
flowers  open  at  -tlie  same  time  on  the  same 
inflorescence.  As  this  tendency  to  vary  by  in- 
creasingr  the  number  of  parts  of  the  corolla  (fonr, 
being  the. normal  number  of  lobes  throughout, 
the  genus)  is  a  perfectly  natural  one,  it  points  to. 
the  possibility  of  a  double-flowered  form  beincj 
obtained  from  it  by  careful  selection  ;  and  if  this 
could  be  effected,  a  new  race  of  decorative  plants 
would  be  the  result.  The  flowers,  however,  do 
not  remain  open  more  than  two  or  three  dayp, 
but  beinff  numerous  make  a  very  fair  display,' 
and  are  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
This  species  was  discovered  in  Angola  by  Mr. 
John  Gossweiler,  the  Curator  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Loanda,  who  sent  seeds  of  it  to  Kew  in  : 
1903,  from  which  the  plants  that  flowered  in; 
February  of  this  year  were  raised.  ^.  E.  Brotcn.     \ 


FORESTRY. 


KALANCHOE  MAGNIDENS,  N.  E.  Brown 
Ou  si>.).-- 

The  genus  Kalanclioe  appears  to  be  well  repre- 
sented in  Africa,  whence  of  recent  years  many 
very  fine  species  h^ve  been  introduced,  but  the 
present  novelty  cannot  be  said  to  possess  much  ■ 
beauty,  as  its  flowers,  although  numerous,  are 
small  and  not  showy,  of  a  light  salmon  colour ; 
'it  was  sent  to  Kew  in  1904  from  Uganda  by 
Mr.  T.  Dawe. 

Kalanchoe  angolbnsis,  N.  E.  Brown  {n.  sp.).t 
This    is   rather   a  pretty   species   with   brcad- 
petalled,    bright    yellow   flowers,   differing   from 
those    of  all  other  species  known  to  me   in  the 

"■  h'alanclioe  mngnidens,  K.  E.  Brown  {n.  sp).  —  Plaut 
Hi  feet  01-  more  liigli,  quite  glabrous  in  all  parts;  tlic 
stem.  leaves  and  calyx  are  green,  with  a  scarcely  per- 
•ceptible  glaucous  bloom.  Leaves  with  a  petiole  \—\ 
inch  long,  and  a  blade  2—Zh  inches  long.  -i—2\  inches 
broad,  the  lower  elliptic  ovate  ;  the  uppermost  oblong 
or  lanceolate  oblong,  all  obtuse,  broadly  cuneale  at  the 
'base,  with  usually  three  (rarely  fourl  large,  ohtuf^e 
distant  teeth  on  each  side.  Inflorescence  laxly 
'branched,  the  ultimate  cymes  compact,  J— l',  inch  iu 
-diameter,  nine  to  twenty-five  flowered.  Pedicels  1—3.) 
lines  long.  Sepals  i  inch  long,  nearly  i  line  Inroad, 
lanceolate,  acute.  Corolla  four-lobed,  light  salmon 
•coloured;  tube  5— 5^  lines  long  :  lobes  J  inch  long,  nearly 
1  line  Ijroad,  lanceolate,  very  acute,  recurred  spreading. 
Stamens  included,  inserted  in  the  throat  ot  the  coroUa- 
tulje ;  antliers  blackish.  Hypogynous  glands  ^— 1  line 
long,  subulate,  yellowish.  Carpels  included,  gradually 
tapering  into  the  styles,  green. 

t  Kalanchoe  angolensis,  N.  E.  Bromi  (n.  sp.).— Stem  about 
3  feet  high. -5  inch  or  more  thick  at  the  base,  clothed 
^vith  a  spreading  pubescence.  Leaves  opposite,  fleshy, 
'brittle,  the  lo\rer  about  4  inches  long  and  2  inches 
bi'oad,  the  upper  gradually  smaller,  oblong,  elliptic- 
oblong  or  lanceolate  -  oblong,  obtuse  or  subacute, 
a-ccurvcd  and  concave  beneath  at  the  apical  part  except 
the  three  to  four  iipper  pairs,  channelled  along  llic 
aniddlc  of  the  rest  of  the  leaf  on  the  upper  side  ;  midrili 
prominent  and  rounded  beneath,  some wl) at  thinly 
<:overcd  on  both  sides  with  a  very  short,  spreading,  and 
rather  indistinct  pubescence,  dark  green,  shining. 
■Cyme  terminal,  compound,  3  —  4  inches  or  more  in 
■diameter,  flat  topped,  with  the  main  branches  1— 15  inch 
long,  pubescent,  green.  Bractsl— 2  lines  long,  subulate, 
pubescent.  Pedicels  l—'il  line  long,  pubescent,  green. 
Calyx  divided  to  the  l.>ase  into  4— .t  lanceolate,  aciuiiinalc 
lobes,  1-inch  long,  about  v  line  broad,  pubescent,  light 
green  Corolla-tube  3  inch  long,  obtusely  4—7  angled 
at  the  enlarged  base,  light  green,  pubescent;  liml) 
?,  inch  in  diameter,  with  4—7  widely-spreading  lobes 
.1— 3j  lines  long,  U— 2  lines  broad,  oblong,  very  ol)tuse, 
with  a  terminal  awn  J  line  long,  rich  bright  yellow, 
slightly  darker  at  the  centre,  pubescent  on  the  lack. 
Btamens  in  two  rows,  included,  glabrous :  filaments 
^linclong.  Hypogynous  glands  2  lines  long,  filiform, 
acute,  yellowish-green,  glabrous.  Carpels  included, 
lanceolate,  tapeving  into  slender  styles  l—l  lin.  long, 
gr'een^ 


-th:e  LecusT  tr^e. 

I  THINK  we  are  not  so  far  behind  about  the 
Locust  tree  as  Mr.  Booth  (see  p.  246)  and  somB 
others  would  have  us  believe.  If  they  had  a 
thousand  acres  of  it  ready  for  disposal,  what", 
would  they  do  with  it?  At  what  size,  for  what 
purposes,  and  at  what  price, -could  they  dispose  of 
it  ?  I  venture  to  say  that  it  would  prove  a  drug' 
on  their  hands.  It  makes  good  posts,  and  for 
such  purposes  it  might  be  grown  as  tall  coppice, 
but  as  a  timber  tree  it  has  neither  height,  bulk, 
nor  good  colour,  and  is  often  broken  by  gales. 
The  Locust  tree  ha?  been  known  long  enougJi  and.' 
well  enough  in  this  CDuntryand  on  the  Continent^ 
to  prove  its  value,  yet  it  scarcely  enters  the  lists.' 
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Fig.  158. — uhododendeon  "  sappho  " ;  flowers  white  with  maroon  blotch. 


RHODODENDRONS. 

As  supplementary  to  the  illustrations  of  Rho- 
dodendrons published  in  our  last  issue,  we  now^ 
reproduce  two  photographs,  figs.  158  and  159, 
which  show  the  varieties  Sappho  and  Lidy; 
Godiva  flowering  well  in  a  garden  in  the  North-! 
east  of  Ireland.  1'hough  these  varieties  are  notj 
so  expensive  or  choice  as  Pink  Pearl  or  Don-; 
caster,  they  are  nevertheless  valuable.  Sappho; 
is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  effective  il 
the  section  having  spotted  or  blotched  fioweis. 
In  a  garden  or  in  an  exhibition  such  as  that  held 
at  Paris  quite  recently,  Sappho,  by  its  distinct- 
ness and  effectiveness,  stands  out  very  pro- 
minently ;  and  if  Messrs.  Jno.  Waterer  &  Sons 
bave  this  variety  in  their  collection  now  on  view; 
at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park,  visitors  will  be  sure  to  see  and  admire  it. 
The  flowers  are  white,  and  the  blotching  is  of 
deep  maroon  coloiir.  Lady  Godiva,  shown  at 
fig.  150  is  also  a  good  variety,  the  flowers  being 
white  blotched  with  yellow. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED— 'I'lie  following  books  are  upon 
our  table,  and  we  liope  l<>  make  furtlier  notice  of  them 
as  our  sjiace  permits  :—//oi''  io  Mtike  ar  d  Mc^nfifjr  a 
Oardcn,  by  William  F.  Rowles :  Orcaihuisc)^ :  JIov  to 
Makf  a)id  Manage  Than,  by  W.  F.  Rowles.  Both  i)Ooks 
published  by  C'  Arthur  Pearson,  L*d.,  Hei  rietta  Street, 
Vf.C— Homeland  Handbook  to  Lynion,  Liiiuin  ulh,  and  Uic 
Lorna  Doonc  Country,  Mr.  J.  "E.  Morris.  Homeland 
Association,  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  V..C—,-itjUngs- 
Brric'dc  und  Abhanditingcn,  "Flora"  zu  Dresden.  ihu.j-4, 
Franz  Ledien.  H.  Burdach.  Konigl.  Sachs.  Hofhuch- 
handlung,  Dresden.— Economie  Forcsttfirc,  Tome  2mc, 
G.  HutTel.  Paris:  LucieuLaveur,13,RuedesSaints-PC!re3. 


If  I  wanted  a  marketable  substitute  for  the 
Locust  tree,  its  equal  or  superior  in  every  respect, 
I  would  choose  the  common  Laburnum,  which 
produces  such  beautiful  wood — hard,  heavy  (over 
50  lb.  to  the  cubic  foot  when  dry),  and  almost 
indestructible,  taking  a  polish  like  glass  (both 
lie.art-wood  and  sap-wood,  the  former  a  deep  rich 
brown  and  the  latter  bright  yellow,  both  clearly 
defined  at  their  edges).  A  beautiful  slab  of  this 
wood  was  exhibited  in  tlie  Forestry  section  at  the 
Park  Royal  show  last  June.  It  is  much  used  for 
making  small  articles,  and  is,  I  believe,  nearly 
all  imported  from  abroad.  It  is  often  seen  on 
shop  counters  as  a  string-box,  where  it  stands 
tugging  at,  being  heavy. 

We  have  plenty  of  good  trees  of  known  quality 
for  cropping  purposes,  but  to  get  heavy  and 
saleable  crops  is  the  problem.  To  put  a  new 
tree  on  the  home  market  is  not  easy,  and  that 
is  the  main  obstacle  to  selling  the  Douglas  Fir  at 
present.  To  timber  merchants  who  are  neither 
botanists  nor  foresters,  it  is  simply  a  Spruce 
worth  2d.  or  3d.  a  foot  standing  in  the  wood,  and 
it  is  only  by  judicious  trimming  and  lotting  to 
show  its  colour  and  quality  that  as  yet  the  price 
of  Larch  can  lie  got  for  it,  but  by  the  time  it  is 
p'entiful  it  will  be  better  known. 

The  time  a  tree  takes  to  grow,  its  uses  and 
the  extent  of  the  demand  for  its  timber,  are  the 
factors  that  constitute  its  value  to  the  planter.     I 
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should  be  sorry  to  advise  anyone  to  plant  either 
Locust  or  Walnut  extensively,  while  they  had 
other  well-known  and  better  croppers  at  their 
disposal.  It  is  rather  curious  that  advocates  of 
the  Locust-tree  do  not  plant  it  more  extensively 
themselves,  seeing  how  long  and  favourahle  their 
:opportunitie3  have  been.  ■  ■  >' 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  the  longer  I  live  the  triore 
*I  discount  the  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  timber 
I  trees  of  those  foresters  and  owners  who  are  not  also 
acquainted  with  the  timber  trade  and  its  demands. 


tree  was  not  tried.  What  has  become  of  the 
plantations  ?  Planters  stuck  to  the  Larch  after 
trial,  but  neither  the  precept  nor  the  practice  of 
Cabbett  appears  to  have  established  a  belief  in  the 
Locust-tree.  I  may  say  here  that  I  am  looking 
at  this  subject  from  an  economic  forestry  point  of 
view,  as  I  understand  jour  correspondents  are 
doing,  and  I  ask,  AViU  it  pay  to  plant  the  Looust- 
tree  P 

There  is  one  tree  that  I  have  an  increasingly  fa- 
vourable opinion  of,  and  that  is  the  Deodar  Cedar. 


Fig.  159.— ehododendron  '-lady  godiva":  flowers  white  with  yellow  blotch. 


Outside  the  "  trade"  the  ignorance  on  this  head 
is  profound.  Locally  and  geaerally  everything 
depends '  ultimately  on  the  demand  and  the 
'  variety  of  uses  to  which  any  timber  can  be  put. 
Fancy-woods  under  'planking  dimensions  usually 
'  go  as  oddments  at  timber  sales  and  fetch  a  low 
price. 

Reverting  to  Cobbett,  can  those  of  your  readers 
^  who  profess  to  know  most  about  the  Locust-tree 
.tell  U3  what  became  of  Cobbett's  plantations? 
,He  raised  and  distributed  great  quantities  of  the 
.tree;  stated  that  in  sixt^  years  it  would  be  as 
common  as  the  Oak  in  England,  and  extolled  it 
so  much  that  it  was  planted  to  an  unprecedented 
extent.     It  cannot  be  ■said,  therefore,  that  the 


Dr.  Masters  says  its  resemblance  to  the  Larch  is 
striking  botanically,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  timber,  only  it  is  closer  in  the  grain,  heavier, 
and  of  a  deeper  colour. ,  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
Conifer  timbers,  I  should  say,  and  I  have  seen  it 
growing  of  such  good  dimensions,  and  in  so  many 
parts  of  Britain  on  dry  upland  situations,  as  to 
think  that  it  might  he  male  one,  at  least,  of  the 
substitutes  for  the  Larch,  I  do  not  go  by  heavily 
branched  garden  specimens,  but  by  what  I'  have 
seen  of  it  in  plantations,  where  it  is  alviays  clean 
and  timber-like,  and  not  much  behind  the  Larch 
in  height.  There  are  many  trees  of  this  description 
inthe  woods  at  Newstead  Abbej,near  Nottingham, 
belonging  to  Lady  Chermside.  J.  Simf  son. 


Extra-Tkopical  Foeestrt. 

In  the  Agricultural  Journal  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  for  January  1905  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  series  of  articles  on  "South  African 
Forestry,"  by  Mr.  D.  E.  Hutchins,  which  are  of 
great  interest.  The  native  trees,  it  appears,  are 
from  various  causes  ill  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  the  forester  or  to  the  local  exigencies.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  select  for  planting  suitable 
trees  from  other  countries.  Cheapening  of  timber 
is  necessary  to  diminish  the  present  high  cost  of 
construction,  and  something  needs  to  be  done- 
to  stop  the  etBux  of  ^£1,500,000  now  paid  annually 
for  timber  imported  into  the  Colony. 

South  Africa,  we  are  told,  has  long  been  notorious 
for  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  among  the  items- 
of  this  expensive  living  the  most  conspicuous  is 
house-rent.  Whether  one  builds  one's  house  one- 
self or  rents  it,  the  result  is  always  the  same.^an 
enormously  high  rental.  In  many  cases  as  njucli 
rent  is  paid  per  month  in  South  Africa  as  would 
procure  the  Eame  house  for  a  year  in' England. 
The  reason  for  this  excessive  cost  'of  house- 
building is  the  dearness  of  timber  and  of  labour. 
When  all  timber  has  to  be  brought  a  distance  of 
6,000  miles  or  more  from  the  northern  hemisphere- 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  house-building  must  be 
costly." 

Extra  -  tropical  climates,  as  defined  by  Mr. 
Hutchins,  fall  naturally  into  three  divisions,  and 
within  these  three  divisions  the  trees  are 
generally  interchangeable.  Thus  a  Mediterranean 
tree  may  be  expected  to  succeed  at  the  Cape- 
(S.W.),  California  and  S.W.  Austi-alia  or  vice  vi  rs'j, 
but  not  a  summer  rainfall  tree  in  a  winter 
-rainfall  climate.  Extra-tropical  cliinates  charac- 
terised by  winter  rains  are  found  in  the 
'Mediterranean  region,  in  Persia,  and  as  far  east 
as  Afghanistan,  at  the  Cape  (S.W.),  in  California, 
in  S.W.  Australia,  in  Mid-Chile. 

Summer  rains  prevail  in  South  Africa  exclusive 
of  the  S.W,  district,  Mexico,  the  highlands  of 
Central  America,  Yunnan,  Mid-China,  and  Korea, 
Himalayas,  Abyssinia,  Argentine  (N.),  and  the 
highlands  generally  in  tropical  latitudes. 

AU-the-year-found  lains  occur  in  Japan,  the- 
Gulf  States  of  North  America,  Mid-Argentine, 
and  Southern  Chili,  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania, 
and  the  equatorial  highlands.  The  presence  or 
absence  of  technically  valuable  forest  is  governed 
by  a  minimum  rainfall  of  20  inches  ;  while  the 
successful  selection  of  the  technically  valuable 
species  depends  primarily  on  the  amount  and 
distribution  of  the  rainfall. 


COLOIilAL    NOTES. 

BOTANY  AND  FORESTRY  OF  THE 
TRANSVAAL. 

The  Annual  Report  forl903-4  of  the  Transvaal 
Department  of  Agriculture  contains  the  following 
details,  furnished  by  Mr.  Jos.  Buitt  Davy,  on  the 
Division  of  Botany  and  Agrostology :— "  This 
Division  has  been  very  busily  engaged  in  the 
"work  of  seed  and  plant  introduction,  large  quan- 
tities of  seeds  of  almost  every  kind  have  been 
obtained  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
an  elaborate  series  of  tests  are  being  rriade  with  them 
upon  the  various  experimental  grounds,  and  a 
large  number  of  samples  of  varieties,  which  appear 
particularly  promising,  have  been  distributed  to- 
farmers  for  trial  and  report.  These  co-operative 
experiments  are  much  appreciated,  and  will  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  eliciting  information  and 
bringing  the  Department  more  closely  into  touch 
with  the  farmers.       -  ■ 

In-  addition  to  the  above,  investigations  have 
"been  conducted  as  to  the  merits  of  various  native 
plants  likely  to  prove  of  economic  importance, 
■including  veld' grasses.  Attention  has  been  paid 
to  poisonous  plants,  which  are  the  cause  of 
heavy  mortality  amongst  stock  in  some  localities 
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and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year;  many  seeds 
and  plants  have  been  identified,  and  a  number  of 
specimens  collected  for  the  herbarium.  Numerous 
plant  diseases  have  also  been  investigated.  .An 
assistant  for  seed  and  plant  introduction  was 
appointed  early  in  the  year,  and  two  or  three 
lads  have  been  admitted  to  the  Division  as 
pupils. 

Rust  and  other  diseases  are  very  prevalent  and 
"troublesome,  and  the  services  of  a  first-rate  plant 
pathologist  are  needed  to  undertake  this  branch 
of  the  work.  Provision  for  the  post  has  been 
made  upon  the  estimates,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
before  loner  an  officer  will  be  appointed." 

In  the  Division  of  Forestry  the  assistant  chief 
forester,  Mr.  C.  E.  Legat,  reports  that : — 

"  The  Transvaal  is  sadly  destitute  of  trees,  and 
in  some  districts  one  may  travel  for  many  miles 
without  seeing  either  a  bush  or  a  tree  of  any 
kind.  At  the  present  time  the  whole  of  the 
timber  required  by  the  railways  and  for  building 
purposes,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of 
mining  timber,  has  to  be  imported  from  oversea 
at  an  enormous  expense.  The  value  of  list  year's 
imports  amounted  to  —  manufactured  wood, 
.£195,060;  unmanufactured,  ^£721,900.  Trees  are 
also  required  for  ornament,  for  shelter  against 
cutting  winds,  for  fuel  and  ordinary  farm  use, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  water  supply.  ' 

The  soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  trees,  and  there  is  apparently  no 
reason  why  suitable  selected  varieties  should  not 
do  well  here.  Accordingly  the  Division  is  taking 
active  measures  to  amend  matters,  and  has 
already  performed  an  immense  amount  of  good 
work.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  preserve  such 
^mall  areas  of  natural  bush  and  forest  as  remain. 

At  five  convenient  centres  sites  of  from  1,000 
to  l!,000  acres  have  been  selected  for  permanent 
plantations,  and  at  these  places  nurseries  have 
been  established  for  the  dual  purpose  of  pro- 
viding trees  for  the  plantations  and  for  selling 
them  at  low  rates  to  farmers  and  others. 

A  central  nursery  for  the  raising  and  sale  of 
trees  has  also  been  started  near  Pretoria.  Tree 
seeds  have  been  obtained  in  quantity  and  are 
supplied  to  farmers  at  cost  price. 

Our  hearty  thanks  are  due  to  Mr,  Hutchins, 
Conservator  of  Forests,  Cape  Colony,  for  a 
valuable  report  upon  forestry  in  this  Colony  and 
for  the  advice  and  assistance  he  has  so  frequently 
and  ungrudgingly  given  us. 

Last  year  l,753,82i  trees  were  raised  and 
921  lb.  of  seeds  sold,  and  it  is  hoped  and 
expected  that  during  the  coming  year  operations 
will  be  greatly  extended.  Also  127,265  trees  were 
distributed  to  the  public  and  to  various  Govern- 
ment institutions  during  the  past  season,  and 
there  are  now  1,676,499  trees  in  the  nurseries 
ready  for  distribution." 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lobeaine  in  South  Africa. 
It  is  very  surprising  to  find  this  Begonia  so 
little  known  amongst  the  gardening  community 
here.  In  Cape  Colony  the  plant  is,  I  believe,  grown 
by  two  or  three  individuals,  but  the  only  nursery- 
man who  grows  it  is  Mr.  E.  Brett,  of  Port  Eliza- 
beth, and  his  stock  is  small.  From  what  I  gather 
it  appears  to  be  somewhat  difficult  to  manage. 
Like  many  other  little-known  plants  with  a 
reputation  for  stubbornness,  it  was  coddled  to 
death.  Both  of  the  varieties  Turnford  Hall  and 
Caledonia  have  been  imported  at  various  times, 
but  my  personal  experience  was  at  first  die- 
appointing,  till  at  last  perseverance  won.  Turn- 
ford  Hall  is  practically  unknown  here,  excepting 
of  course  from  accounts  found  in  the  horticultural 
papers.  Gloire  de  Lorraine  with  me  is  given  no 
artificial  heat.  Cuttings  root  readily  in  a  cool 
frame  or  on  a  greenhouse  shelf,  and  plants  will  grow 
in  an  unheated  pit  or  frame  without  the  slightest 
trouble.  When  better  known  I  predict  a  great 
future  for  this  Begonia  in  South  Africa.  Colonial, 
Bouth  Africa. 


New  South  Wales. 

We  note  the  publication  of  Vol.  II.,  Part  4 
(Paj-t  XIV.  of  the  complete  work),  of  The  Forest 
Flora  of  Aew  South  IFales,  }.  H.  Maiden.  It 
contains  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  Owenia 
acidula.  Eucalyptus  stellulata,  Casuarina  glauca, 
and  Ficus  Ilenneana.  Part  5  of  this  volume 
contains  Acacia melanoxylon, Eucalyptus  coriacea, 
Casuarina  Cunninghamiana,  and  Atalaja  hemi- 
glauca. 

Part.  VI.  of  A  Critical  Reviev)  of  the  Genus 
Eucalyptus,  J.  II  Maiden,  contains  plates  and 
descriptions  of  Eucalyptus  amygdalina,  E.  linearis, 
and  E.  Risdoni. 

The  Barbados  Banana  Industry. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  Banana  industry 
in  Barbados  has  hardly  received  the  attention  it 
deserves  from  the  neighbouring  colonies.  Origi- 
nated in  a  modest  and  tentative  way  by  the 
Imperial  Department  of  A^iiculture,  the  ship- 
ment of  Bananas  to  England  is  proving  eminently 
successful,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  the 
trade  will  soon  rank  as  a  permanent  and  well- 
established  industry  in  the  island.  At  a  critical 
time,  when  sugar  prices  had  declined  to  a  ruinous 
figure,  Sir  Daniel  Morris  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  small  trial  shipments  of  Bananas  to  the 
United  Kingdom  by  the  Royal  Mail  steamers.  At 
the  recent  Intercolonial  Agricultural  Conference 
in  Trinidad,  Mr.  J.  R.  Bovell,  desciibing  the 
progress  of  the  industry,  mentioned  that  from 
January  1  to  October  31  last  year  about  8,012 
single  bunches  and  3,656  single  bunches  in  double 
crates  had  been  exported  from  the  island  ;  and 
Mr.  Foster  AUeyne,  who  gave  some  statistics  con- 
nected with  his  personal  experience  of  the  enter- 
prise, stated  that  the  Bananas  shipped  from  one 
of  his  estates,  numbering  70U  bunches  altogether, 
netted  no  less  a  sum  than  Is.  2d.  per  bunch,  or 
approximately  ^£10  altogether.  Another  Bar- 
bados planter  realised  about  i'30  last  year  on  an 
acre  under  Banana  cultivation. 

As  to  the  average  net  profits  secured  by  the 
planters,  the  report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Bar- 
bados Agricultural  Society,  recently  puMished, 
records  that  notwithstanding  loss  on  certain  ship- 
ments, when  a  forced  sale  of  the  fruit  had  to  be 
made,  the  net  return  to  the  planter  was  about 
Is.  pel  bunch.  At  the  last  Agricultural  Con- 
ference, indeed.  Sir  Daniel  Morris  claimed,  on 
the  authority  of  experts  in  England,. that  the 
Barbados  fruit  was  the  "ficest  tbat  reached  the 
United  Kingdom."  The  Barbados  Banana  in- 
dustry, given  favourable  shipping  conditions  in 
the  future,  setms  tolerably  well  assured.  This  is 
no  small  achievement  to  accomplish  in  a  year  or 
two,  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Banana  industry  of  Jamaica  ^^as  fijmly  estab- 
llished  only  after  twenty-five  years  of  difficulties 
and  disappointments.  Demerara  Dxily  Chronicle, 
April  19,  1905. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  APPLE  CUROULIO  (ANTHONOMUS 
QUADRIGIBBUS,  SAY). 

This  insect,  which  is  found  over  most  of  the 
Northern  United  States  and  Southern  Canada, 
has  been  committing  depredations  on  the  Apple- 
crop  of  South-eastern  Nebraska  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  It  is  not  an  introduced  insect,  but  before 
the  advent  of  cultivated  fruit  attacked  the  wild 
Crabs  and  Haws,  and  in  some  localities  it  still 
prefers  these  wild  fruits  to  the  cultivated  ones. 
In  the  older  orchards,  however,  it  has  turned  its 
attention  to  tame  Apples  and  Pears,  and  has 
become  a  very  injurious  insect,  and  one  ditScult 
to  control. 

The  insect  itself  is  a  "snout  beetle"  or  weevil, 
of  a  rusty-brown  colour  (sometimes  ashy  on  the 
thorax),  fiom  3  to  5  millimetres  long,  with  the  wing 


covers  broadening  from  the  shoulders  backward, 
and  each  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  conspicuous 
humps.  The  beak  protrudes  somewhat  hori- 
zontally, and  cannot  be  folded  under,  being  in 
the  female  as  long  as  the  body,  in  the  male  only 
half  as  long.  According  to  our  present  know- 
ledge the  life-history  of  the  Apple  Curculio  is  as 
follows: — It,  is  single  brooded,  wintering  in  the 
mature  state,  while  all  the  changes  from  the  egg 
to  the  adult  are  carried  on  in  the  fruit.  The 
female  beetle  in  late  May  or  early  June  bores  a 
hole  in  the  fruit  as  deep  as  her  l>eak  is  long,  and 
much  enlarged  toward  the  end,  while  the  opening 
still  remains  just  large  enough  for  her  beak  to 
enter.  Into  this  cavity  she  immediately  deposits 
the  egg,  an  oval  yellowish  body  about  a  millimetre 
in  length  and  a  little  more  than  one-third  as 
wide,  an  operation  consuming  about  five  minutes. 
As  soon  as  the  egg  hatches  the  larva  makes  for 
the  core  of  the  Apple,  where  it  feeds,  producing 
much  reddish  excrement,  and  after  about  a  month 
becomes  fully  grown.  It  is  then  a  soft,  white, 
legless  grub  about  |  inch  long,  with  a  hump- 
backed, much  wrinkled  body.  Unlike  the  Codlin- 
moth  and  the  Plum  Curculio,  this  insect  does 
not  cause  the  fruit  to  fall.  The  larva  re- 
mains in  the  fruit,  and  after  a  final  moult 
assumes  the  pupa  state.  Another  moult 
after  two  or  three  weeks  brings  on  the  adult 
beetle,  which  cuts  a  large  hole  and  makes  its 
way  out.  The  adult  beetles  begin  to  appear 
about  the  third  week  in  July,  and  continue 
coming  out  through  much  of  August,  since  the 
period  of  egg-laying  is  somewhat  extended.  In 
addition  to  the  harm  done  by  the  maturing 
insects  in  the  Apple,  their  feeding  punctures 
produce  irregular  knots  aud  swellings  which 
stunt  and  deform  the  fruit  as  well  as  greatly  aid 
in  the  spread  of  the  "  Apple-rot "  fungus  by 
catching  and  affording  entrance  for  the  spores. 
Moreover,  the  Curculio  attacks  the  young  trees 
and  kills  them  by  drilling  them  full  of  holes  in 
rows  running  lengthwise  of  the  stem. 
Remedies. 

The  known  remedies  for  the  Curculio  are  few, 
and  apparently  of  little  avail.  Sprayings  such  as 
will  destroy  the  Codlin-moth  have  scarcely  any 
effect  on  it,  although  they  probably  do  some 
good  by  preventing  feeding  and  oviposition. 
Jarring  the  trees  and  collecting  the  fallen  beetles 
on  a  sheet  are  only  moderately  successful,  as  the 
beetle  is  so  disinclined  to  drop  that  this  method 
can  never  prove  of  great  value.  Destroying  the 
infested  fruit  by  picking  it  while  the  insect  is 
therein  would,  of  course,  prove  beneficial ;  also  all 
fallen  fruit  should  immediately  be  removed,  as  in 
combating  the  Codlin-moth.  A  tobacco  decoction 
is  said  to  prevent  injury  if  applied  to  young 
trees,  but  this  has  not  been  well  proven.  Lawrence 
Bruner. 

[This  insect  belongs  to  a  distinct  genus  called 
Tachypterus.  This  generic  name,  however, 
is  preoccupied,  and  in  a  forthcoming  list  of  the 
Coleoptera  of  New  Mexico  the  insect  is  called 
Ta;hypterellus  quadrigibbus.  T.  D.  A.  Coikerell.j 

Campanula  phbsicifolia. 
About  thirty  forms  of  Campanula  are  culti- 
vated in  gardens,  and  these  differ  consider- 
ably in  form,  size,  and  duration,  some  being 
biennials,  but  mott  of  them  perennial.  All  are 
more  or  less  beautiful  for  the  size  and  abundance 
of  their  flowers,  the  typical  colour  being  blue,  but 
varying  from  white  to  violet,  pink  being  the  most 
uncommon  colour.  Of  all  these  the  most  desirable 
for  its  beauty  and  easy  cultivation  is  the  Peach- 
leaved  variety,  a  perennial  to  be  found  growing 
wild  throughout  the  woods  of  France,  but  also 
frequently  cultivated.  In  its  natural  condition  it 
has  but  few  slender  stalks  about  3  feet  long  with 
long  and  narrow  leaves  below,  headed  by  a  cluster 
of  pale  blue  bell-shaped  flowers.  When  culti- 
vated it  produces  white  flowers  and  also  double 
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blue  and  white  flowers.  However,  it  is  from  seed 
chiefly  that  this  Campanula  is  capable  of  the 
most  improvement,  not  only  in  the  shape  and 
colour,  but  also  in  the  size  of  the  flowers.  "When 
one  sees  the  clumps  of  two  years'  growth  from 
seed,  with  often  twenty  to  thirty  stalks  bearing 
heads  of  a  dozen  flowers  as  large  as  a  claret  glasp, 
and  compare  it  with  the  same  flower  in  its  wild 
state,  we  are  amply  repaid  for  our  trouble,  and 
may  reckon  this  the  Peach-leaved  variety  among 
the  most  beautiful  of  our  garden  plants.  It  is  a 
fine  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  increasing 
the  growth  and  strength  of  the  plant  by  the 
sowing  of  the  best  seed,  and  shows  how  capable  of 
improvement  are  many  of  our  common  wild  flowers 
which  we  tread  thoughtlessly  under  our  feet. 


wards  be  put  in  a  nursery  and  finally  planted-out 
in  the  autumn,  or  better  still  in  the  following 
spring,  at  a  distance  of  one  foot  apart.  J.  J. 
Dunnington-Jefferson,  15,  Rue  Delamore,  Boulevard 
Montparnasse,  Paris. 


KEW   NOTES. 

Ceropegia  fusca,  Bolle. — This  species  is  now 
flowering  in  the  succulent-house.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  distinct  plants  of  this  extraordinary  genus, 
most  of  the  species  of  which  are  natives  of 
South  Africa,  having  slender,  trailing  growths. 
C.  fu=ca  is  a  native  of  the  Canaries,  and  is 
arborescent  in  its  growth.    The  plant  has  leafless. 


C.  robustum,  from  New  Guinea,  is  one  of  [the 
largest  species  grown  at  Kew,  and  one  of  the 
most  showy.  It  was  introduced  into  cultivation, 
by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  i^-  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  and 
was  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle '  in 
1895,  ii.,  flg.  116.  The  plant  now  in  flower  has 
monophyllous  pseudo-bulbs,  the  largest  leaf  being 
1-t  inches  in  length  by  .34  inches  in  breadth,  the' 
stout  flower- scapes,  produced  from  the  base  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs,  are  from  4  to  6  inches  in  length.  The 
largest  inflorescence  on  the  plant  now  flowering  in- 
the  warm  Orchid-house  has  fourteen  blooms,  each 
of  which  measures  .3|  inches  from  the  apex  of 
the  dorsal  sepal  to  the  tip  of  the  connate  lateral 
sepals.  They  are  of  a  tawny-yellow  colour,  the 
prominent  lip  being  of  bright,  glossy  ruby-red. 


Fig.  160. — gkodp  of  sarracenias  exhibited  at  the  temple  show  by  mr.  a.  j.  bkuce,  ciioelton-cum-hardy. 


The  very  fact  that  the  plants  are  natives  of  our 
Foil  makes  them  more  tasy  of  cultivation  here. 
The  white  variety  is  easily  grown  from  feed,  and 
remains  particularly  true  to  its  type  ;  and  an  excep- 
tional variety  exists  in  "  Morheimi  "  (see  illustra- 
tion in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  J  une  SO,  U:00,  fig.  135). 
which  has  double  white  flowers  much  larger  in  size 
than  any  of  those  of  the  kinds  already  mentioned, 
and  they  are  produced  on  long,  stiff  stems.  This 
newer  variety  has  already  been  much  admired  at 
several  flower-shows,  but  so  far  it  has  not  been  easy 
to  reproduce  the  variety  by  seed,  so  that  it  must 
be  increased  by  sub-division  and  cuttings,  which 
is  best  done  in  the  spring.  For  the  plain  blue 
and  white  varieties  it  is  best  to  depend  upon  seed. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  May  or  June  in  a 
frame  without  heit  or  in  a  sheltered  spot  in  the 
open-air,  but  very  little  depth  of  soil  must  be 
allowed  above  the  seed.     The  plants  should  after- 


fleshy  stems,  about  18  inches  in  height,  with  a 
errey  lepidote  surface.  The  internodes  vary  greatly 
i  I  length,  some  of  them  are  only  .in  inch  long, 
while  others  are  fully  'J\  inches  in  length.  The 
growths  are  constricted  at  the  nodes,  at  which 
p  -ints  the  clusters  of  flowers  are  product  d.  They 
are  of  a  light  red- brown  colour  (those  of  C. 
dichotoma,  also  a  Canarian  species,  are  yellow); 
the  cjrolla  tube  is  1 J  inch  in  length  ;  the  lobes 
are  very  acuminate  and  slightly  spreading.  There 
are  two  seed-pods  on  the  plant,  which  are  subu- 
late in  form  and  G  inches  in  length,  though  not 
quite  fully  developed. 

CiREOPETALUM    ROBUSTUM,    Uolje. 

This  genus  is  represented  in  the  Kew  collection 
by  about  forty  species,  all  of  which  are  more  or 
less  beautiful.  The  majority  are  small  in  struc- 
ture, only  a  few  having  large  growths  and  flowers. 


X  Philaoeeia  Veitchii,  Ma  ters. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  hybrid  now  flower'.ngf 
in  the  cool  Fernery  (No.  3).  It  is,  as  the  name 
iDdicates,ahybridbet"^cenPhilesiaand  Lapageria, 
and  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea, 
many  years  ago  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
March  10,  IS73,  figs.  119  and  120).  There  are  but 
few  plants  in  cultivation,  probably  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  rather  a  slow  grower,  and  that 
horticulturally  it  is  not  so  useful  a  plant  as  the 
Lapageria,  which  parent  it  more  closely  re- 
Femblci.  The  Kew  plant  is  one  with  branched 
flexucse  growths  tome  G  feet  in  length,  with 
leaves  that  vary  greatly  in  size,  the  largest 
being  about  2  inches  long  by  l-inch  in  width.  The 
Ivipageria- like  flowers  are  solitary  or  in  pairs; 
they  are, deep  red  in  colour,  the  inner  segments 
are  about  2  inches  long,  and  broadened  at  the  apex ; 
the  outer  segments  are  only  half  the  If  ngth  of  the 
inner  ( n  'S.  and  have  an  acute  apex.   '/'.  //.,  June  G. 
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BOOK    NOTICE. 


Garden  Colour.  London :  29,  Bedford  street, 
J.  M.  Dent  i  Co.  New  York  :  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.) 

A  volume  divided  into  four  sections,  one  for 
■each  season  of  the  year,  and  treated  of  by .  the 
following  authors  : — Spring,  by  Mrs.  C.  W.  Earle; 
Summer,  by  "E.  V.  B,"  ;  Autumn,  by  Rose 
Kingsley ;  and  Winter,  by  the  Hon.  Vieary 
Oibbs.  Notes  and  water- coloxir  sketches  are 
furnished  by  Margaret  Waterfield.  This  is  one 
of  those  handsome,  we  may  say  sumptuous,  books 
on  gardening  of  which  we  have  of  late  years  seen , 
so  many.  The  collaborators  have  done  similar 
work  before,  and  their  writing,  as  far  as  its  style 
goes,  will  be  familiar  to  our  readers.  ILis.  notto— 
be  inferred,  however,  that  the  matter  of  Garden 
Oolour  is  not  original.  On  the  contrary  this 
book  is  in  praise  of  gardens,  according  to  the 
several  authors,  and  it  is  based  upon  two  considera- 
tions. The  first  of  these  is  that  long  ago  propounded 
by  Lord  Bacon,  that  "in  the  royal  ordering  of 
.gardens  there  ought  to  be  gardens  for  all  months 
of  the  year,  in  which  severally  things  of  beauty 
may  be  in  season  ;"  and  the  second  proposition  is 
that  arrangement  of  groups  and  individual  plants 
according  to  their  habits,  forms  and  colours  is 
most  desirable.  The  beauty  of  appropriateness 
should  never  be  overlooked,  indeed,  should  form 
the  first  consideration. 

The  object  of  the  book  is  to  "  illustrate  the  value 
of  artistic  massing  of  colour,  a  skilful  grouping 
of  one  variety  of  plant,'  and  to  suggest  an  ideal 
for  the  garden  lover  of  to-day — pictures  in 
flowers  changing  from  day  to  day  and  month  to 
month." 

The  object  thus  defined  is  well  carried  out,  and 
we  must  not  complain  if  other  and  equally 
important  aspects  of  gardening  are  purposely 
left  on  one  side.  A  garden  is  or  should  be 
something  more  than  a  picture,  for  if  harmonious 
oolouring  be  the  sole  object,  why  not  go  back  to 
coloured  stones  and  brightly-tinted  fragments  ot 
^lass,  as  in  a  cathedral  window.  Indeed  the 
illustrations  to  the  book  show  that  the  charm  of  a 
garden  is  by  no  means  dependent  simply  on 
well-balanced  harmony  or  striking  contrasts  of 
-colour.  A  picture  on  the  one  hand  is  lifeless — it 
may  and  does  excite  sympathy  and  kindle 
■emotions,  but  itself  is  dead.  The  whole  garden, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  alive.  Its  inmates  are 
living  beings  toiling  and  struggling  each  in  its 
own  way  to  fulfil  its  destiny  under  the  conditions 
in  which  it  is  placed. 

Love  for  picturesque  effect  is  certainly  en- 
hanced by  the  study  of  plant-life  and  the  investi- 
gation of  the  great  drama  enacted  under  our 
«yes,  and  it  is  certainly  not  lessened  by  accuracy. 
This  is-a-rpiality-  ■which-is  somewhat -missing  in 
the  volume  before  us.  Thus  the  beautiful  blue- 
iiowered  Coleus,  lately  introduced  by  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  &  Sons,  is  here  named  "  Coleus 
Thyrsoidens."  Capitals  are  used  throughout  in 
the  most  erratic  fashion.  Thus  we  have  "Crocus 
Etruscus,  C.  Biflorus,  C.  Chrysanthus,  Tulipa 
Sylvestris,  T.  Eeflexa."  '  Mittallia"  represents 
what  is  generally  known  as  Nuttallia.  We  should 
have  supposed  this  to  have  been  a  misprint,  but 
that  it  occurs  more  than  once.  "  Felicite  Per- 
petue,  Eanunculus  amplexicaules,  E.  Acris, 
"Oreocoma  Candoblii,"  and  very  many  more  sucK 
dissights  show  that  the  proofs  have  not  been 
so  carefully  read  as  they  might  have  been; 
These  are  matters  of  minor  importance  in  a 
book  of  this  character,  but  they  are  disfigure- 
ments nevertheless,  and  engender  a  distrust  of 
the  value  of  .the  subject-matter,  a  distrust  which 
is  not  in  reality  justified. 

The  illustrations  are  of  unequal  merit — some 
are  very  beautiful  and  truthful,  others  are  of  ari 
impressionist   nature,  requiring   the  aid   of   the 


legend  before  one  can  decipher  what  the  artist 
intended  to  convey. 

When  .we  say  that  Eose-culture  is.  the  subject 
of  an  article  by  Mr.  George  Mount,  and  that  Mr. 
Vieary  Gibbs's  excellent  paper  on  "  Trees  and 
Shrubs  for  Autumn  and  Winter  Effect"  is  re- 
printed from  the  Joiirnal  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  text  of 
the  hook  varies  in  quality,  as  do  the  illustrations. 

The .  book  is  handsomely  got  up,  well  printed, 
and  provided  with  an  index,  in  which  the  names 
of  the  plants,  though  by  no  means  always  correct, 
are  not  so  frequently  misspelt  as  they  are  in  the 
text.  It  would  be  a  work  for  the  drawing-room 
table,  if  the, display  of  boolis  in  that  way  were 
still  in  vogue  ;  and  it  would  make  a  charming 
present  to  a  garden-lover,  as  affording  a  profusion 
ts  and  suggestions. 


RUBBER. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  Mr.  Eugene 
Andre's  A  Naturalist  in  the  Guianas  (Smith,  Elder 
&  Co.),  and  reviewed  in  our  columns  September  17, 
1904,  p.  197  :— 

Of  rubber,  two  kinds  are  shipped,  true  rubber, 
the  product  of  trees  of  the  genus  Hevea,  and 
Balata  rubber,  obtained  from  the  order  Sapotacea", 
the  principal  source  of  supply  being  Mimusops 
balata.  The  true  rubber,  or  rather  India  rubber, 
is  similar  to  the  article  exported  in  such  large 
quantities  from  Para  in  Brazil,  and  like  the 
Brazilian  product  it  comes  from  considerable 
distances  in  the  interior.  Whereas  india-rubber 
has  been  known  to  science  for  quite  a  length  of  , 
time,  '  and  has  been  put  to  commercial  uses  for 
more  than  half  a  centui-y,  it  is  only  within  the 
last  decade  that  an  extensive  trade  in  Balata 
gum  has  sprung  up,  although  so  far  back  as  1857 
Professor  Bleekrod  called  attention  to  its  value  as 
a  substitute  for  guttapercha.f  The  tree  pro- 
ducing this  gum  is  one  of  the  largest  of  forest- 
trees.  Its  timber  is  exceedingly  hard,  heavy 
and  durable,  and  is  of  a  fine  claret  colour.  It  is 
found  all  over  the  AVest  India  Islands  and  in 
Venezuela,  being  p.articularly  abundant  in  the 
Guianas,  where  the  preparation  of  Balata  gum 
has  become  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  a 
very  important  industry.  Unfortunately  the 
method  employed  to  obtain  the  gum  is  sure  to 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  this  industry,  which,  if 
conducted  on  intelligent  principles  might  con- 
stitute a  permanent  source  of  wealth  to  the 
countries  where  the  Balata  tree  is  found  in  the 
forests.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  exercise  any 
control  over  the  gum-collectors  in  the  vast 
expanses  of  forest  where  their  operations  are 
carried  on,  so  that  they  are  at  liberty  to 
work  in  whatever  manner  they  choose,  and 
they -have  in  consequence -adopted  the  method 
which  gives  the  least  labour  and  the  biggest 
return.  Instead  of  judiciously  tapping  the  trees, 
the  gum-collectors  throw  them  down,  and  then, 
by  scoring  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches, 
they  secure  all  the  sap  they  can,  which  they  then 
boil  and  cast  into  rough  moulds.  Sometimes  the 
gum  is  brought  to  market  in  the  shape  of  largfe 
blocks.  The  experienced  trader,  who  has  learnt 
that  these  blocks  may  contain  heavy  stones  or 
other  materials  not  valuable  as  gum,  is  very 
careful  in  dealing  with  this  class  of  merchandise. 
Like  most  hard-wood  trees,  the  Balata  is  of  very 
slow  growth.  Those  giants  of  the  forest,  reck- 
lessly destroyed  in  a  few  short  hours,  have  taken 
hundreds  of  years  to  attain  their  full  de'velop- 

*  Torquomada.  in  liis  De  la  Mmmrqiiid  Indiana,  pub- 
lished at  Madrid  iu  HII5,  says:  "  There  is  a  tree  Avhii-li 
tlic  Indians  call  Ulequaliuitl.  It  is  hold  iu  great 
estimation  and  grows  iu  the  hot  country.  It  is  not  a 
vel'y  Iiigli  tree;  the  leaves  are  round  and  oT  an  ashy 
colour.  This  tree  yields  a  white  milky  substance,  thick 
and  gummy,  and  iu  great  abuiidancc." 

t  Journal  oj the  ^oricli/  of  Art;^,  October  P.  1857. 


ment.  In  ten  or  fifteen  years  there 'will  not ,  be, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  a  single  Balata-tree  int^e  disT 
tricts  where  gum  is  being  obtained  by  the 
destructive  system  in  vogue  amongst  the  col-r 
lectors.  ■  What  is  most  to  be  regretted  in  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  these  trees  is  that  the 
very  valuable  timber  they  might  supply  is  allowed 
to  remain  and  rot  on  the  ground.  Of  course  the 
reason  for  this  is  that  in  most  cases  the  trees  are 
found  in  the  ■  depths  of  the  forest,  far  from  any 
road,  so  that  the  dragging  out  of  logs  of  thig 
heavy  wood  would  be  an  undertaking  too  costly 
to  leave  any  return  on  the  outlay." 


SMALL  FRUITS  IN  FOREIGN 

CATALOGUES. 

Although  many  of  the  kinds  and  varieties  of 
small  fruits  found  in  gardens  in  this  country  are 
much  appreciated  on  the  Continent,  there  are 
others  which  from  a  variety  of  reasons  are  much 
grown  and  liked  for  culinary  and  dessert  purposes 
there  which  are  comparatively  unknown  in 
England. 

Taking  that  useful  fruit  the  Ked  Currant,  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  the  variety  Pomona,  which 
produces  very  long  "straps  "or  bunches,  measuring 
sometimes  15  cm.  each,  with  from  twenty -seven  to 
thirty  even,  middle-sized  berries.  The  bush  is  a 
most  prolific  cropper,  and  the  variety  is  of  Ameri- 
can origin.  The  Red  Seedless  ripens  late  in  the 
summi-r,  greatly  extending  the  Currant  season, 
rendering  it  an  excellent  variety  for  growing  on 
the  north  aspect  of  walls  and  on  north  borders. 
The  fruit  is  not  really  destitute  of  seeds,  but  these 
are  scarcely  distinguishable  when  eaten,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  feature,  and  its  handsome,  dark 
red  tint  and  pleasant  flavour,  it  is  well  adapted 
for  preserving  whole  in  preference  to  all  other 
varieties.  Red  Currant  Star  of  the  North  likewise 
possesses  very  long  bunches  and  berries  of  middle 
size,  and  the  bush  has  great  cropping  powers.  A 
new  American  introduction. 

Of  Raspberries,  the  varieties  grown  are  chiefly 
those  we  grow  here,  the  exceptions  being  Shaffer's 
Colossal  (see  Gurtenflora  tor  1891),  with  very 
large  purple  fruits.  The  variety  is  a  cross 
between  a  red  and  black  American  Raspberry. 
The  plant  is  very  productive,  and  makes  no 
suckers.  In  flavour  it  is  inferior  to  our  red  and 
yellow  varieties.  Other  excellent  and  pro- 
ductive Raspberries  are  Von  Tiircks,  a  heavy 
bearing,  early  variety,  good  as  a  market  fruit ; 
Vorster's  Grosse,  fruits  very  large  and  dark^red 
in  colour,  an  excellent  dessert  fruit ;  and  Double- 
bearing,  from  Feldbrunnen,  in  size  very  large,  in 
colour  red,  and  of  great  productiveness  in  the 
autumn.  The  growth  is  extremely  vigorous,  and 
the  fruit-crop  is  not  influenced  much  by  periods 
of  drought,  thereby  making  the  variety  very 
valuable  for  fieTd  culture.  It  is  of  German  orfgin. 
Under  Brambles  (Blackberries),  mention  may 
be  made  of  Newman's  Thornless,  the  fruit  of 
which  commences  to  ripen  at  the  end  of  the 
month  of  August.  It  is  black  and  rather  large. 
The  plant  is  pretty  productive  and  almost  desti- 
tute of  thorns.  Another  thornless  variety,  the 
identity  of  whose  origin  is  not  known  with 
certainty,  is  met  with  in  some  lists.  The  shoots 
are  said  to  carry  on  an  average  100  fruits  each, 
and  with  heavy  manuring  the  crop  can  be  in- 
c:  eased  from  four  to  sixfold. 

Among  numerous  novelties  in  Strawberries, 
note  should  be  made  of  DeutschEvern,  which  is 
distinguished  by  its  great  earliness,  heavy 
cropping,  and  magnificent  colour.  The  fruit  is 
of  middle  size,  and  of  a  fine,  mild  flavour,  and  the 
flesh  very  firm,  making  it  an  excellent  marketing 
variety,  as  it  bears  transport  without  injury,  a 
matter  of  great  importance  with  Raspberries, 
Strawberries,  and  Blackberries. 

Of  varieties  of  the  Strawberry  there  is  nothing 
better  than  those  we  possess,  although  for  field 
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cultivation  for  market  purposes  the'Mlowinff  are 
highly  commended  in  German'lists — viz.,  Kohig 
Albert  von  Sacb«ex,  Kaiser's  Siimling,  Garten' 
inspektor  A.  Koch,  and  Belle  Alliance.  In  alpine 
varieties  Belle  de  la  Parraudiere,  with  shining 
red  fruits  of  a  large  size  for  an  alpine,  ^nd 
■capital  flavour ;  Belle  de  MontroUge  has  its  fruits 
surrounded  by  a  leaf -like  calyx,  arid  is  a  con- 
tinuous bearer;  of  this  there  exists  a  white- 
fruited  variety.  There  are  two  without  runners, 
viz.,  Busses,  white  and  red-fruited,  an  abundant 
cropper,  and  of  excellent  flavour ;  Holland's  Glory 
is  a  Jarge  red-fruited  variety,  4  cm,  long  and  2  cm. 
broad/  very  juicy  and  fragrant.  SchOne  Atihal- 
terin  has  very  large  carmine-red 'fr'uits,  wMch 
colovir  thoroughly  to  the  point.  The  flavour  is 
delicious,  and  the  plant  a  great  bearer.  , 

There  are  two  specieg  of,  edible  Sorbus  culti^ , 
vated  in  Russia  and  eastern  <j,ermany  and  Austria 
svhich  are  likely  to  find  acceptance  in  .this 
■country  as  compote  fruits,  one  being  the  Kussian 
ft.  Aucuparia  rossica,  wh'ose, fruit,  of  tlie  size  ,of 
■culinary  Peas,  is  preser^vea  in  immense  quaiiui 
tities  in  the  conserve  factories  at  Kielf.  ^Tlie 
process  consists  of  covering  the  fruit  with' sugar 
in  the  dry  state  and  exposing  it  to  dry  cooking. 
When  finished,  the  fruit  is  packed  in  canisters 
and  small  boxes  for  sale,  export,  i^c.  The  fruit 
lias  a  pleasant,  sweet-sourish  taste,  combined  with 
£1  slight  bitterness  and  astringency.    '   " 

Sorhus  Aucuparia  moravicahas  scaVlet-cbloured 
fruits,  which  make  wholesome,  enjoyable  com- 
potes, and  are  also  employed  in  yJiue  riia^itj^ 
ifacture.  The  berries  are,t^  little  larger  than 
the  Russian  variety,  bntiniH:  Eay.our,  they  are 
considerably  more  astringientJiJ^.-'M.  :■:•  'j;.")''v   •,*'•- 


remaining  .untouched.  This,  coupled  with  the 
softness  of  the  young  tissues  of  the  two  species  of 
Ferns  named,  indicates  too  that  the  fly  has  no 
power  of  piercing  matured  and  tougher  tissues. 

C.  T.:D,.  


THE  FERNERY. 


A  CURIOUS  FERN  PEST. 
At  this  season  of  tlie  year,  when  Fern-fronds 
are  uncoiling,  I  frequently  find  that  the  tips  of 
the  fronds  of  Athyrium  and  Blechnum,  and 
rarely  of  other  species,  suddenly  flag  as  if  for 
want  of  water.  One  or  two  on  a  plant  suffer 
an  this  wa.y,  the  rest  being  unailected.  This 
flagging  affects  only  the  upper  portions,  say 
3  or  •!•  inches,  and  to  the  naked  eye  no 
■cause  exists ;  but  on  holding  the  midrib  up 
to  the  light  and  examining  it  with  a  lens,  a 
slight  discolouration  is  seen  at  the  point  where 
the  flagging  begin?,  and  on  splitting  open  the 
midrib  it  is  seen  that  the  central  vein  is  cut 
through,  a  brown  stain  showing  at  the  point  of 
severance.  If  left  alone  the  top  withers  entirely, 
.and  a  small  maggot,  or  usually  two,  is  hatched 
from  a  deposited  egg  or  eggs,  and  commences  to 
•eat  its  way  downwards,  growing  as  it  proceeds, 
until  eventually  the  entire  core  of  the  frond -stem 
becomes  eaten  away  and  is  replaced  by  brown 
■dust,  while  at  the  lowest  portion  of  this  one  or 
two  maggots  about  J  inch  long,  and  of  a  pale 
bluish  tint,  will  be  found  prior  to  their  emergence 
when  full 'grown.  Curiously  enough,  although 
this  pest  attacks  Ferns  under  glass,  I  have 
■never  yet  been  able  to  detec);  the  egg-laying  fly 
at  work  or  even  hovering  about ;  nor  so  far  have 
t  been  able  to  ascertain  what  it  is  like,  which  I 
should  very  much  wish  to  do,  as  it  is  a  great 
muisance  where  it  prevails.  It  is  my  practice 
mow  to  pinch  off  tha  affected  tips  about  an  inch 
Ijelow  the  wound  immediately  tliey  flag,  thus,  of 
•course,  removing  the  eggs  knd  preventing  to  that 
■extent  a  further  generation  of  flies  ;  since  if  th^ 
frond  be  left,  these  flies  will  inevitably  emerge 
later  on  from  the  very  base  of  the  frond-stem, 
mnless,  as  I  conceive  is  possible,  the  maggots 
■emerge  and  assume  the  chrysalis  stage  in  the 
soil',  iippearing  as  flies  the  following  season.  This 
seem^  the  more  probable,  as  I  do  not  find  fronds 
attacked  except  in  the  spring,  and  only  whett 
they  have    nesgljr  uncutled,   completed   fronds 


GDONTOGLOSSUM    CRISPUM 
"RAYMOND  CRAWS  HAY." 

OuB  illustration  (fig.  161),  taken  from  a  plant 
of  this  fine  variety  exhibited  by  De  B.  Crawshay, 
Esq.,  Rorefleld,  Sevenoaks  (gr.  Mr.  Stables),  at 
tha'  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  April  -1,  1905, 
shbWs  Iri  itis  perfected  condition  a  flower  of  a 
variety  which  has  been  much  admired  for  its 
perfect  shape  and  rare  colouring.  The  variety  was 
exhibited  in  an  early  stage  of  development.  May  7, 
1901,  when  it  v/as  given  an  Award  of  Merit.  It  was 
again  shown  in  perfect  condition  at  the  Royal 


Fig.  161.— odontoot.ossum  crispum 

•'li.\V.M0ND  caAWSHiY."' 


Horticultural  Soc'ety,  November  12  in  the  same 
year,  when  a  First-class  Certificate  was  accorded. 
The  rever.-e  cf  the  segments  is  tinged  with  purple, 
and  the  beautiful  spotting  is  of  various  tints  of 
orange-red  colour  shaded  with  rose. 


PLANT     NOTES. 


STREPTOSOLEN  JAMESONI. 
This  showy  plant,  with  its  masses  of  orange- 
coloured  flowers,  succeeds  best  when  allowed  a 
position  quite  near  to  the  glass  roof,  where  its 
long,  pendulous  shoots  with  their  terminal  flower- 
heads  are  shown  to  the  best  advantage.  Here  it  is 
planted  in  quite  a  small  border  at  the  warmest 
end  of  a  span-roof  greenhouse,  the  piain  growths 
being  trained  to  within  a  foot  of  the  glass,  to 
which  we  attribute  our  success  in  flowering  it  so 
successfully.  The  glass  is  lightly  shaded  when 
the  flow-ering  period  arrives,  and  it  remains  in 
beauty  for  a  period  of  quite  six  wteks.  -When 
the  flowers  are  over  the  plant  is  ciit  hard  back, 
as  is  done  in  the  case  of  Bougairivillea  glabra, 
and  like  that  plant  it  pushes  forth  many 
shoots,  which  require  to  be  well  thinned  out 
in  order  that  the'_  remaining  growths  may 
receive  the  maximum  amount  of  light.  These 
new  growths  must  be  allowed  to  grow  iii^ohet-ked, 
and  must  not  be  subjc^cted  to  pinching  or 
stopping;  in  fact,  the'  treatment  should  be 
identicil  to  that  given  to  Bougainvillea  glabra. 
The  plants  must  ba  frequently  watered  and  not 
allowed  to  become  dry;  when  in  active  growth 
especially  they  require  liberal  applications  of 
manufe-w&ter.    :No  stimulant  should   be.  given 


during  the  week  before  pruning,  but  it  should  be 
applied  for  some  weeks  afterwards,  and  until  the 
new  shoots  are  making  headway.  At  that  stage  a 
little  of  the  surface  soil  should  be  removed  with 
a  pointed  stick,  and  fibrous  loam  and  leaf-soil, 
with  a  little  bone-meal  and  sand,  substituted. 
The  plant  should  be  syringed  twice  daily  up  to 
the  end  of  September  ;  this  will  ward  off  thrip, 
the  only  insect  we  have  noticed  to  attack  this' 
plant. 

Serviceable  little  plants  to  flower  in  April  can 
be  had  by  inserting  cuttings  during  May  and 
by  standing  them  in  a  close  propagating-box  in 
a  north  aspect,  shifting  them  when  nicely  rooted 
into  2^-inch  pots,  and  eventually  into  -IS's. 
Let  the  plants  be  fuUy  exposed  to  the  sun  until 
frost  threatens,  they  should  then  be  removed  to 
quite  a  light  position,  out  of  the  reach  of 
danger  from  frost.  We  train  our  plants  with  a 
single  stem,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  three  shoots 
should  not  be  encouraged  by  nipping  out  the 
point  of  the  shoot  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the 
first  potting  is  accomplished.  For  summer  bed- 
ding the  plants  proved  a  failure  here.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  hear  of  any  reader  who  has  been 
successful  with  them  in  this  respect.  James 
Mayne,  Bicton  Oardens,  Devonshire. 

ABENARIA   MONTANA. 

This  Sandwort,  sometimes  known  as  A.  grandi- 
flora,  was  especially  attractive  in  May  on  the 
rockery,  where  it  is  quite  at  home.  Its  large 
snow-white  flowers  with  yellow  anthers  are  very 
attractive,  produced  as  they  are  quite  freely.  As 
an  edging  to  a  path  creeping  over  rough  stones 
or  at  the  front  of  the  herbaceous  border,  with  a 
few  stones  piled  up  where  the  growth  can  creep 
over,  it  is  a  desirable  plant,  and  quite  one  of  the 
best  of  May-flowering  Alpines. 

Trillium  grandiflorum  roseum. 

This  is  a  fine  companion  plant  to  the  variety 
T.  grandiBorum,  so  well  represented  on  p.  308. 
The  warm-pink  or  pale-rose  hue  on  the  flower  is 
so  pleasing  a  contrast  to  the  pure  white  of  the 
type,  and  flowering  as  they  do  siniultaneously, 
they  make  a  bright  display  on  the  rockery  in 
April  or  the  early  part  of  May.  E.  M. 

Agapetes   macrantha.   Hook.,  /. 

This  plant,  like  many  other  hardwooded  green- 
house subjects  of  eai-ly  introduction,  is  now  seldom 
seen  in  cultivation,  although  it  is  a  charming 
plant  when  in  flower,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
garden  plants  of  the  Vacciniaceae.  It  forms  a 
loosely-growing  shrub  with  smooth,  leathery,  lan- 
ceolate leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  early 
spring  on  the  older  wood  in  clusters  of  three  or 
four.  The  five-ribbed  tubular  corolla  is  2  inches 
in  length  and  J  inch  in  diameter,  measuring 
about  V  inch  across  the  mouth.  When  fully 
developed  the  five  lobes  are  well  reflexed.  The 
flower  is  stiff  and  wax. like,  of  a  pale  rose  colour, 
beautifully  veined  with  claret-coloured  markings. 
The  plant  was  introduced  about  fifty  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  who  raised  plants  from 
seeds  gathered  on  Kola  Mountain,  Moulmein,  by 
Thos.  Lobb.  It  is  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  4560,  under  the  name  of  Thibaudia 
macrantha.  Plants  were  sent  to  the  Cumbridgs 
Botanic  Garden  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Latham,  at  that  time  Curator  of  the  Birmingham 
Botanic  Gardens,  who  cherished  many  worthy 
plants-tliat  are  now  not  often  seen  in  cultivation 
(see  Gardeners'  C/tronioIi',  January  19, 1901,  p.  -47^ 

HkTKBOTOMA    LOBELIOlDES,    XttCC. 

0!  the  four  or  five  existing  species  of  Hetero- 
toiiia,  H.  lobelioides  is  the  only  one  in  general  culti- 
vation. It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  is  known  as 
the  "  Bird  Plant  "  on  account  of  the  shape  of  the 
flowers,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  bird.  The 
plant  is  a  herbaceous  perennial,  and  grows  to  a 
height  of  from  1  to  2  feet.  The  leaves  are  pale-" 
green,  broadly   ovate,  and  have  an  irregularly- 
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Eerrated  margin.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  loose 
racemes  at  the  extremities  of  the  shoots.  The 
tube  is  of  a  purple  colour,  with  the  upper  half 
yellow.  The  plant  is  not  nearly  so  well  known  as 
its  merits  entitle  it  to  be,  for  when  grown  in  pots 
it  makes  a  charming  decorative  subject  for  either 
the  conservatory  or  the  greenhouse.  It  com- 
mences to  flower  in  March,  and  keeps  in  good 
condition  for  at  least  two  months.  Cuttings  are 
easily  rooted,  and  if  these  are  given  the  same 
treatment  as  is  allowed  to  other  soft-wooded 
greenhouse  plants  they  will  not  fail  to  give  satis- 
faction. It  is  also  worthy  of  a  trial  out-of-doors, 
and  may  prove  to  be  hardy.  Lobelia  laxiflora, 
one  of  its  allies,  and  also  native  of  tropical 
America,  has  been  doing  well  out-of-doors  here, 
planted  against  the  wail  of  a  greenhouse,  for 
tome  years  pa^t.  E.  J,  Allard,  Botanic  Garden^ 
Cambridge.  (See  figure  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
August  1,  18S5,  p.  137.) 


The  Week's  Work. 


HARDY    PLANTS. 


TANCOUVERIl  HEXANDEA. 

A  KEAE  ally  of  the  Epimediums,  the  Van- 
couveria  has  much  of  the  elegance  which 
characterises  the  majority  of  these  attractive  and 
valuable  plants.  That  it  is  far  less  often  seen  than 
they  is  a  little  surprising ;  for  it  has  a  character 
of  its  own,  and  is  worthy  of  cultivation  even 
where  the  Epimediums  are  well  represented.  Its 
scarcity  cannot  be  due  to  any  want  of  natural 
increase,  as  it  runs  freely  at  the  roots,  and  once 
established  it  grows  so  vigorously  that  it  mr.y 
even  become  a  troublesome  subject  if  planted  in 
an  unsuitable  place.  Yet  it  is  only  when  seen  in 
a  bold  group,  or  better  still  in  a  mass,  that  the 
Vancouveria  shows  its  true  beauty.  This  beauty 
does  not  lie  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  flowers  or  a 
bold  and  effective  habit.  On  the  contrary,  its 
flowers,  which  are  simply  yellowish  -  white,  are 
not  such  as  invite  the  eye  of  a  casual  looker.  They 
are  small,  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  but  their 
singularly  pretty  form  will  please  and  hold  the 
attention  of  the  true  lover  of  flowers.  Nor  is  its 
character  a  bold  one,  for  it  forms  a  group  of 
graceful  leaves  and  slender  stems  only  from 
0  inches  to  a  foot  high.  These  leaves  are 
however  of  beautiful  form,  and  in  colour  a  lovely 
green  shaded  with  purple,  and  in  themselves 
most  delightful.  Although  the  Vancouveria  can 
be  cultivated  in  sun  as  well  as  in  shade,  it  yet 
prefers  a  rathtr  shady  position  and  a  peaty  soil, 
with  a  fair  amount  of  moisture  in  summer.  It  is 
easily  divided,  and  the  underground  offsets 
which  it  makes  so  freely  can  be  taken  off  to 
increase  the  stock. 

The  running  character  of  Vancouveria  hex- 
andra,  which  is  the  only  member  of  the  genus  in 
cultivation,  makes  it  necessary  to  give  its  posi- 
tion due  consideration.  A  good  place  for  it  is 
by  the  side  of  a  pond;  but  it  must  not  be 
hidden  by  grosser  vegetation.  A  better  position 
would  be  that  at  the  base  of  a  good  rockery.  Here  it 
would  receive  the  benefit  of  the  water  which  drains 
from  above,  and,  given  a  fair  space,  it  will  be 
long  before  it  requires  to  be  kept  within  nar- 
rower bounds  than  it  would  desire.  This  species, 
although  introduced  as  far  back  as  18a7,  is 
not  common,  either  under  its  true  name  or 
under  the  synonym  of  Epimedium  hexandrum. 
8.  Arnoitj  Carsethorn-hif-Dunifries,  N.B. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fyfh,  Gardener  to   Lady  Wantage,  LocUnge 
Park,  Wantage. 

Planting  Broccolis  and  Kales. —  On  stiff,  reten- 
tive soil  the  work  of  planting  proved  very  difficult 
duringthe  dry  weather  in  May,  especially  on  ground 
that  had  not  been  well  prepared  previously.  But 
after  the  rain  of  the  past  week  the  work  can  be 
done  with  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  labour 
and  with  better  results.  Broccoli,  like  all  other 
Brassicas,  delight  in  a  rich,  heavily-manured  soil, 
but  those  intended  to  stand  through  the  winter 
must  not  be  planted  in  such  conditions.  A  mode- 
rately rich,  stiff  soil  will  answer  the  purpose  better, 
and  with  a  fairly  loose  surface  to  plant  in 
nothing  further  is  necessary.  If  the  position  is 
an  open  one,  is  well  drained,  and  has  some  shelter 
from  the  north,  so  much  the  better.  Allow 
spaces  of  3  feet  between  each  plant  in  the  row 
and  a  similar  distance  between  the  rows  also.  No 
greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  that  of  putting 
the  plants  too  thickly  together,  for  weakly  plants 
are  injured  by  the  first  sharp  frost.  The  system 
of  drawing  deep  drills  in  which  to  place  the  plants 
has  something  to  recommend  it  because  during  the 
time  they  remain  open  they  ara  good  receptacles 
for  water,  and  as  the  drills  are  gradually  filled 
in  when  the  plants  become  established,  the  addi- 
tional soil  about  the  roots  and  stems  affords 
greater  protection  and  support  to  the  plants. 

Brussels-Sprouts — The  present  weather  being  so 
favourable  for  this  work,  the  main  plantation  of 
Brussels- Sprouts  should  be  made  if  the  plants 
have  not  been  already  planted.  No  winter 
Greens  surpass  this  vegetable  for  general  useful- 
ness and  quality.  Plant  the  Sprouts  at  distances 
of  2  feet  6  inches  to  3  feet  each  way.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  Asparagus  and  Cottager's 
Kale  (Veitch's  Exhibition  and  Carter's  Welsh 
Kale),  both  of  which  are  useful  and  ornamental. 

Purple  Sprouling-Broccoli. — A  good  plantation 
of  this  is  one  of  the  most  useful  vegetables  in 
season  during  an  early  spring  which  follows  a 
severe  winter.  Continue  the  plmting  of  all  green 
crops  as  the  plants  become  of  a  sufficiently  large 
size.  If  the  plants  have  been  subject  to  clubbing 
in  previous  years,  let  the  ground  be  given  a  good 
dressing  of  air-slaked  lime  previous  to  planting. 

Parsley. — Attend  to  the  thinning  and  planting 
of  this  crop.  It  is  seldom  that  an  over-abundance 
of  Parsley  is  found  in  the  garden. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

CTPBIPEDIUM    (1)    AURIFKEUM,  (2)    ALEKRTIAXDM,  (3) 

Mmk.  Jules  Htk,  (4)  Elmikeanum. — Bevue  dc  I'Horti- 
cufturc  Bebie,  May. 

Catti.eya  Warkewiczii. — Gartcnieclt,  May  G. 

Angelosia  INTEGERRIMA,  Sprengel. — A  reritstemon- 
like  perennial  from  Paraguay.     Gartenllora.  May. 

Apple  Cellini. — Bulletins  d' Arboriculture,  May. 


THE  ORCHID  HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Young,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick 
WlGAN,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

Cattleya  Warsceuiezii  {gigas). — This  glorious 
summer-flowering  Cattleya  should  be  repotted  or 
resurfaced  as  soon  as  new  roots  are  seen  to  emerge 
from  the  base  of  the  developing  growths.  To 
induce  this  plant  to  flower  regularly,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  moderately  dry  conditions  obtain  at  its 
base  until  the  flower-sheathe  appear.  When 
repotting  is  carried  out,  retain  as  few  of  the  old 
leafless  pseudo-bulbs  as  reasonably  are  needed. 
Let  the  pots  or  pans  be  furnished  to  two-thirds  of 
their  depth  with  crocks,  placing  them  edgewise, 
and  fix  the  plant  in  position  with  good  fibrous  peat 
and  a  little  sphagnum-moss.  Stage  the  plants  in 
the  lightest  and  warmest  part  of  the  Cattleya- 
house,  and  until  the  new  roots  are  growing 
freely  in  the  fresh  materials  apply  only  very 
little  water,  but  afterwards  and  until  the  resting 
period  begins  a  good  supply  will  be  needed. 
Moisture  sometimes  collects  beneath  the 
sheathinJ  bracts  of  the  young  growths,  and 
causes  them  to  turn  black.  Where  this  occurs 
carefully  strip  the  sheaths  back,  and  dust  the 
parts  with  powdered  charcoal  or  sulphur  to 
prevent  decay  or  rot.  Cattleya  Dowiana  and  its 
variety  aurea,  also  the  hybrid  C.  x  Hardyana, 
need  similar  conditions  and  treatment  to  those 
afforded  C.  Warscewiczii.  If  the  roof  of  the 
house  is  some  little  distsace  from  the  stage, 
plant^  of  the '  above  are  l^^tter  suspended.  New 
surface  materiS.ls  may  be  afforded  soon  after 
growth    commences,    but    repotting    should    be 


deferred  until  new  roots  emerge  from  the  base  of 
the  growths.  A  very  generous  supply  of  water  is 
needed  when  the  plants  are  rooting  freely,  but  at 
other  times  infrequent  and  somewhat  meagre 
supplies  will  be  sufficient. 

Cattleya  JFarneri. — Plants  of  this  need  rather 
dry  treatment  until  the  flowering  period  arrives, 
as  they  seldom  emit  roots  before  that  event.  It 
is  most  successfully  cultivated  when  planted  in 
suspended  baskets  or  pans  that  have  ample 
drainage,  applying  a  thin  layer  of  peat  and 
sphagnum-moss  about  the  roots.  Much  water  is 
needed  only  when  the  plants  are  rooting  freely. 
Plants  of  C.  labiata,  now  fast  developing  their 
growths,  need  careful  management  during 
changeable  weather  or  injury  may  overtake 
them  ;  too  much  moisture  in  the  air  or  at  the 
base,  in  conjunction  with  a  falling  temperature, 
often  proving  fatal.  This  species  needs  moderate 
shade  during  the  bright  hours  of  the  day,  and 
a  considerable  degree  of  heat  to  develop  its 
growths. 

Odontoglossum  citrosmum. — When  the  plants 
have  flowered  apply  fresh  surface  materials  or 
afford  new  receptacles  as  each  case  requires. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  when  they  are 
grown  in  baskets,  though  if  leaves  be  introduced 
into  the  compost  pans  are  preferable.  When 
putting  them  into  baskets  place  a  large  crock  or 
two  on  the  bottom,  and  fill  in  with  good,  lumpy 
peat  and  sphagnum-moss.  If  using  a  mixture 
containing  leaves,  employ  more  drainage  material 
and  surface  with  peat  and  sphagnum  moss  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Suspend  the  plants  in  the 
Cattleya  or  intermediate-house,  and  in  either 
case  apply  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  materials 
moist.  Those  plants  in  baskets  naturally  need 
more  frequent  supplies  than  those  in  the  leaf- 
mixture.  When  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  perfected, 
a  long  rest  in  dry  conditions  should  follow.  The 
iDol-growing  Odontoglossums  should  be  allowed 
a  rest  when  the  flower-spikes  have  been  removed 
by  keeping  the  plants  dry  at  the  base,  so  long 
as  excessive  shrivelling  does  not  occur  in  the 
pseudo-bulbs. 

FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Dr.  Corbet,  Impney  HaW 
Gardens,  Droitwich. 

Pines. — Fruits  of  early-forced  Queens,  which 
should  now  be  colouring,  have  had  a  very 
favourable  time  during  May,  the  sun's  heat 
alone  having  produced  a  temperature  of  90°  to 
95°  after  closing  time.  Discontinue  the  use  of 
all  manures.  Maintain  a  steady  bottom-heat> 
increase  the  amount  of  ventilation,  and  gradu- 
ally reduce  the  supply  of  atmospheric  moisture  in 
order  that  the  fruits  may  be  of  good  colour  and 
high  flavour.  Should  too  many  fruits  be  ripening 
concurrently,  remove  some  of  the  plants  to  a 
cooler  house  before  they  have  fully  ripened  their 
fruits.  At  the  same  time  remove  and  pot  any 
suckers  that  are  of  sufficient  size  for  the  purpose. 
The  fruits  will  have  better  flavour  and  colour  if 
they  are  allowed  to  ripen  in  an  atmosphere  that 
is  not  very  moist.  Later  plants  that  are  swelling 
their  fruits  should  receive  twice  weekly  alternatJe 
supplies  of  farmyard  liquid  manure  and  guano- 
water  applied  liberally.  Maintain  sufficient  atmo-* 
spheric  moisture  by  damping  all  available  spaces 
in  the  house,  and  by  syringing  the  beds  and 
bases  of  the  plants  with  weak  guano-water. 
Damp  the  plants  lightly  overhead  with  clear 
water,  but  do  not  cause  much  water  to  fall  on 
the  crowns  of  the  fruits.  Give  ventilation  freely, 
especially  during  the  early  hours  of  the  day,  and 
allow  a  small  amount  of  ventilation  during  the 
night,  opening  the  ventilators  for  this  purpose 
at  about  7  pm.  Shade  the  plants  lightly  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  for  a  few  hours  to  maintain 
a  good  colour  in  the  fruits,  and  prevent  the 
plunging  material  about  the  base  of  the  pots  be- 
coming dry  by  applying  copious  waterings,  being 
careful  to  see  that  the  water  is  sufficiently  warm 
for  the  purpose. 

Successional  Plants. — The  earliest  of  these  will 
now  be  well  advanced  in  growth  and  should  be 
given  alternate  waterings  of  weak  guano  water, 
liqilid  manure,  and  soot  -  water.  Keep  the 
night  teiflpe'rature  about  5°  lower  than  is 
maintained    for   fruiting    Subjects,   and    encou- 
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rage  the  plants  to  make  sturdy  growth. 
Plants  that  are  required  for  autumn  and 
winter  fruiting  should  be  allowed  somewhat 
drier  conditions,  and  be  given  increased  ventila- 
tion, so  that  they  may  have  a  short  rest  before 
their  fruits  appear.  Examine  younger  plants, 
and  afford  them  the  same  careful  attention  as  is 
recommended  for  older  ones.  Repot  the  plants 
before  they  become  root-boimd,  or  they  will 
suffer  a  check,  which  may  cause  them  to  fruit 
prematurely.  Suckers  should  le  potted  when 
sufficiently  developed,  and  the  pots  plunged  in  a 
brisk  bottom-heat,  where  the  plants  may  be 
shaded  from  bright  sunshine.  A  bed  cf  leaves 
placed  in  an  old  pit  will  form  a  suitable  place  for 
plunging  these  young  plants.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  atmosphere  close  for  a  time. 


THE     HABDT    FHUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Claeee,  Gardener  to  Sir  William  Plowden, 
Aston  Rowant  House,  Oxon. 

Grafted  Fruit-trees  in  this  locality  are  rather 
backward  in  making  growth  owing  to  the  want 
of  rain  we  have  experienced.  Attention  must  he 
given  in  order  to  prevent  the  ligatures  from 
cutting  into  the  bark  as  growth  proceeds.  In 
districts  where  the  union  between  scion  and 
stock  is  already  complete,  and  this  can  generally 
be  determined  by  the  amount  of  growth  the 
scion  has  made,  these  ligatures  may  be  care- 
fully removed.  The  growth  from  each  graft 
should  be  effectively  secured  to  a  stake  to  prevent 
its  leing  blown  out  by  the  wind,  the  stake  used 
being  one  that  is  long  enough  to  support  the 
growth  as  it  increases  in  length.  In  cases  where 
the  graft  has  not  been  successful,  a  single  shoot 
may  be  induced  to  grow  from  the  stock  below  the 
graft.  This  will  be  sufficiently  strong  to  bud 
during  the  coming  season.  All  growths  appear- 
ing from  points  below  the  grafts  on  young  stocks 
should  be  removed,  but  in  the  case  of  old  trees 
that  have  teen  headed  down,  a  few  shoots  appear- 
ing round  about  the  scion  will  be  useful  to 
encourage  root-action,  and  increase  the  flow  of 
sap,  but  they  should  be  removed  gradually  after 
the  scions  have  commenced  to  grow  freely. 

Morello  Cherries. — If  the  crop  is  too  abundant, 
those  fruits  which  are  hanging  towards  the  wall 
may  be  removed,  and  the  bunches  of  fruit  be  judi- 
ciously thinned  by  means  of  a  pair  of  scissors. 
If  theie  is  a  trace  of  black  aphis,  apply  a  solutic  n 
of  soft-soap  in  soft-water,  or  one  of  the  prepared 
extracts  of  Quassia,  afterwards  giving  the  trees  a 
thorough  syringing  with  the  garden  -  engine, 
which  will  clear  away  the  remains  of  all  flowers 
and  other  refuse  likely  to  form  lurking-places 
for  insect-life. 

Siceet  Cherries. — The  earliest  varieties  of  this 
class,  such  as  Guigne  d'Annonay,  Bigarreau 
Jaboulay,  Early  Rivers,  Progmore  Early  Bi- 
garreau, and  May  Duke,  are  now  beginning  to 
change  colour  on  walls.  The  last-named  variety 
is  used  more  for  culinary  purposes  than  for 
dessert.  Examine  the  trees  in  case  there  are 
black  or  green-fly  on  them.  If  these  pests  are 
allowed  to  spread  at  this  season,  they  will  spoil 
the  lipening  fruits  by  the  adhesive  substance 
deposited  on  them.  It  is  rather  late  to  use 
•Quassia^extract  for  cleansing  purposes  on  trees 
with  the  fruit  changing  colour,  as  the  liquid 
might  impair  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  Therefore 
apply  a  good  washing  with  soapy  water  used  with 
force  through  the  sjringe  or  garden  engine, 
afterwards  washing  this  off  by  clear  water  also 
from  the  garden  engine.  Securely  net  the  trees 
from  the  attack  of  birds.  Keep  the  roots  of  the 
trees  in  a  uniformly  moist  condition  by  artificial 
waterings  when  these  are  necessary. 

Strawberries. — The  rains  during  the  last  week 
have  proved  a  salvation  to  this  crop,  and  as  the 
forward  fruits  were  then  half  gronn,  a  slight 
dressing  of  artificial  manure  will  improve  them 
in  size  and  colour,  besides  causing  the  later 
fruits  to  become  larger  in  size.  Strawberries 
should  now  be  protected  from  birds,  and  large 
plantations  may  have  a  light  framework  erected 
over  the  beds  upon  which  the  netting  can  be 
placed.  The  fruits  can  then  be  gathered  more 
oonveniently  than  is  the  case  when  the  nets  are 
placed  directly  on  the  plants,  and  such  a  structure 
is,  moreover,  a  more  efficient  protection  from  birds. 


Dishudding  should  be  continued  while  growth  is 
soft,  doing  the  work  periodically  until  all  the 
thickly-placed  shoots  throughout  the  trees  have 
been  removed,  and  pinching  the  points  out  of 
those  which  will  be  retained  as  spurs.  This  work 
will  be  necessary  for  a  few  weeks  longer  in  the 
case  of  cordon  Apple  and  Pear-trees,  for  although 
these  are  worked  on  the  dwarfing  stocks,  they 
make  a  large  amount  of  growth,  necessitating 
considerable  thinning  and  stopping,  if  the  use  of 
the  pruning-knife  later  is  to  be  dispensed  with 
and  the  tree  is  to  be  kept  in  a  well-balanced 
and  fruitful  condition.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  trees  are  not  denuded  of  much  growth 
at  one  operation. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Miller,  Gardener  to  Lord  Henbt  0. 
Bentinck.  M.P.,  UnderleyHall,  Westmoreland. 

Salpiglossis  and  JJianlhus. — Salpiglossis  requires 
a  light  but  rich  soil  in  a  sheltered  and  sunny 
place.  Dianthus  Heddewegii  and  Zinnias  require 
fully-exposed  situations. 

Herbaceous  Flants.  ■ —  When  the  flowers  of 
Pyrethrums  have  faded,  in  order  to  induce  the 
plants  to  flower  again  in  autumn,  cut  off  the  old 
leaves  and  stalks  and  apply  a  good  mulch, 
affording  water  when  necessary.  Doronicums, 
Oriental  Poppies,  aud  Potentillas  can  le  treated 
similarly.  Gaillardias  raised  from  seed  may 
be  planted  now  in  warm,  well- drained  soil. 
Fritillaiia  impcrialis,  F.  meleagris,  and  other 
bulbous  plants  will  have  sufficiently  ripened 
their  growths  that  they  may  safely  be  cut  away. 
In  order  to  fill  up  bare  places  plant  Paris  Daisies, 
Nicotianas,  Cannas,  and  other  quick  -  growing 
subjects.  Cyclamen  hedertefolium  raised  from 
seeds  sown  where  ripened'  are  now  fit  to 
transplant.  Prepare  a  piece  of  gritty  ground 
enriched  with  leaf-mould,  and  prick  out  at  a  few 
inches  apart.  With  a  little  care  they  will  make 
flowering  root-stocks  in  two  seasons.  Platycodon 
grandiflora  sown  early  requires  to  be  pla-nted  in 
nursery-beds.  Sow  seeds  of  Myosotis  for  supplyiiig 
plants  to  fill  the  beds  in  autumn. 

Carnations  infested  with  green-fly  should  be 
syringed  with  a  reliable  insecticide  distributed 
by  means  of  an  Abol  syringe. 

Annuals.  —  Halt-hardy  annuals  may  now  he 
safely  planted — Arctotis  grandis,  Nemesia  stru- 
mosa,  Schizanthus,  Solanum  Balbisii,  and  others. 
Afford  the  plants  good  soil,  and  provide  them 
with  shelter  from  winds.  The  earliest  sown 
hardy  annuals  will  soon  require  to  be  thinned. 
Let  this  work  be  done  on  a  dull  morning.  Some 
of  the  quick-growing  annuals,  such  as  Nemophila 
insignis,  may  still  be  sown. 

Climhing  Plants  require  frequent  attention  in 
regard  to  the  tying  of  growths,  &c.  Many  plants 
are  growing  in  sheltered  nooks  about  buildings 
and  need  frequent  applications  of  water  from  the 
hose-pipe.  If  red-spider  should  gain  a  footing  it 
must  be  fought  vigorously  by  means  of  one  of  the 
insecticides,  such  as  Spidacide  or  Niquas.  Half- 
hardy  climbers,  such  as  Cobcea  scandens,  Mina 
lobaca,  Maurandyas,  Nasturtiums,  and  Solanum 
jasminoides  may  be  planted.  Afford  them 
liberal  treatment.  They  are  suitable  for  planting 
against  walls,  on  pergolas  and  in  other  places. 

Store  Plants. — Select  strong  plants  of  favourite 
strains  of  Lobelia  erinus,  dwarf  Heliotropes, 
Trojicolums,  Ageratums,  &c.  Plant  them  in 
5  or  6-inch  pots,  and  place  them  in  the  reserve 
ground.  Do  not  allow  them  to  flower.  By 
pinching  the  growths  a  few  times  they  will  make 
sturdy  stock  plants  for  another  season.  If  tall 
Ivy-leaved  or  other  I'elargoniums  are  used  for 
pillars,  &.C  ,  pot  on  the  required  number  and  grow 
them  for  another  season. 

Packing  Flowers  will  be  an  every-day  occur- 
rence. Cut  the  flowers  in  early  morning  (evening 
is  next  best  time),  and  place  them  loosely  in  watir 
for  a  few  hours  in  suitable  receptacles  in  a  cool 
shed.  Have  proportionate  boxes  for  size  and 
quantity,  and  moisten  the  insides.  Line  the 
boxes  with  packing  and  tissue-paper.  If  practic- 
able, pack  one  kind  of  flower  in  a  box  by  itself; 
but  if  the  flowers  are  mixed  put  the  heaviest  in 
the  box  first.  Pack  firm  enough  to  prevent  the 
lilooms  shaking  during  transit.  Avoid  cutting 
flowers  when  they  are  full  of  rain-water. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By   A.   Bullock,   Gardener   to   E.   J.  Wythes,   Esq., 
Copped  Hall,  Eppin^,  Essex. 

Chrysanthemums. — Early-rooted  cuttings  that 
were  potted  into  6-inch  pots  as  advised  in  a 
previous  Calendar  will  now  be  ready  for  trans- 
planting into  the  pots  in  which  they  will  flower. 
Preparations  should  be  made  at  once  for  this 
work  to  be  carried  cut.  Do  not  make  too  free  a 
use  of  artificial  manures  of  any  description  when 
preparing  the  compost.  Better  results  will  be 
obtained  t-y  judicious  feeding  at  a  later  stage.  In 
mixing  the  compost  use  six  barrow-loads  of  good 
fibrous  loam,  one  of  old  mortar-rubble,  one  of 
spent  manure  from  a  Mushroom-bed,  two  pecks  of 
charcoal,  one  peck  of  bone-meal,  together  with 
just  sufficient  silver-sand  to  keep  the  whole 
porous.  These  ingredients  should  be  mixed  well 
together.  See  that  the  pots  are  thoroughly 
cleansed  before  they  aie  used.  Drain  them  well 
with  pieces  of  broken  pots,  charcoal,  or  clinkers, 
rather  than  with  ground-bones.  If  the  weather 
is  dull  for  a  few  days  after  the  potting  has  been 
done,  the  plants  will  have  a  good  chance  -.of 
getting  established  quickly,  otherwise  shading 
from  the  sun's  rays  will  be  necessary.  This  can 
be  done  by  placing  them  under  the  shade  of  a 
wall  or  hedge  for  a  few  days,  when  they  may  be 
removed  to  their  summer  quaiters. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias. — Sow  seeds  to  preduce 
a  batch  of  plants  that  will  flower  early  next 
spring.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  rotten 
leaf  soil  which  has  been  passed  through  a  finc- 
meshed  sieve,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  silvei- 
sand  mixed  together.  Fill  a  pan  to  within 
2  inches  of  the  rim  with  suitable  drainage 
material,  on  which  place  some  coarse  leaf-mould 
and  the  compost  described  above  on  the  top  of 
this,  filling  the  pan  to  the  brim,  then  press  firmly 
down  with  a  piece  of  flat  wood  and  sow  the  seeds 
thinly.  Carefully  press  them  gently  into  the  soil, 
but  add  no  fresh  soil.  Place  the  pans  underneath 
a  hand-light  near  to  a  wall,  where  the  sun's  rays 
cannot  reach  them.  The  compost  should  be  suffi- 
ciently moist  when  used  that  water  will  not  be 
necessary  until  the  seeds  have  germinated. 

Humea  elegans. — For  raising  early  plants  sow 
seeds  now  in  old  potting  soil  in  a  warm 
temperature. 

General  Remarks. — Give  attention  to  cuttings 
of  various  plants  as  they  are  removed  from  the 
propagating-frame,  separating  and  potting  those 
that  are  two  or  more  in  a  pot  before  they  become 
too  thickly  rooted. 

THE    APIARY. 

Bv  Chloris. 

Ants. — Some  of  my  friends  say  that  this  season 
the  honey  is  being  consumed  by  ants  as  fast  as 
the  bees  bring  it  in.  This,  I  am  convinced,  is 
an  error.  The  bees  require  a  great  deal  of 
honey  to  raise  brood,  and  the  honey  flow  little 
more  than  meets  this  want.  The  tiue  cause,  in 
my  estimation,  of  ants  seeking  a  home  in  hives 
is  the  warmth  of  the  cluster,  and  it  will  be 
found  when  the  bees  become  strong  they  will 
turn  the  lodgers  out.  This  is  always  supposing 
the  bees  to  be  stronger  than  the  colony  cf 
ants.  I  have  known  cases  where  the  ants  have 
been  in  the  ascendant  and  the  bees  themselves 
have  been  compelled  to  turn  out. 

Method  of  Destroying  Ants  and  their  Nes's. — • 
Take  a  stout  stake  and  make  a  fairly  large 
hole  into  the  nest,  thm  pour  in  kerosene  oil. 
If  the  nest  be  on  a  lawn,  be  careful  not  to  spill 
any  on  the  grass  or  it  will  destroy  it.  This  done, 
plug  up  the  hole  with  anything  handy,  or  take  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water  and  pour  the  contents 
down  the  hole.  When  you  have  ridded  the  hives 
of  the  pest,  place  the  feet  of  the  stands  in  saucers 
filled  with  water,  or  better  stil),  oil.  .\nother 
method  is  to  run  a  trail  of  oil  (kerosene)  round 
the  hires,  and  this  will  act  as  a  barrier. 


American  Nut  Journal.  —  Among  the 
numerous  trade  journals  that  we  receive  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  one  which  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  interest  connected  with  the 
cultivation  of  Nuts— Chestnuts,  Peanuts,  Peccan- 
nuts.  Butter-nuts  (Juglans  cinerea).  Brazil-nuts, 
Pistachio-nuts,  and  others.  It  is  published  every 
month  at  Petersburg,  Virginia. 
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EDITORIAL      NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— TSf  Editor  does  not 
Kndertake  to  pay  /ar  any  contributions  or  illustratioTis,  or 
to  return  unusi^d  communications  or  illusfrations,  unless  by 
apeciaX  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  re- 
sponsible  /or  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  pla-nts 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  ON  Onb  bids  onlt  0» 
THB  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed,  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  tttill  not  be 
printsd,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  o/  good  faith. 

illustrations. —  Tlie  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction^  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  dtcj  hut  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers. —  Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


fi&E'SDAY, 


^  Royal   Hoi-ticultural    Society's 
TnvTx-on*     Committees  meet. 
•"'™  ■'")  National   Rote   Society's  Ccm- 

(     mittee  meet. 

WEDNESDAY,JnNE21-YoAshireGala,  York  (•'J  days). 

iruTniv  Trvu  m  '  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture, 

FRIDAY,  JDNE23.J     and  Meeting  at  4  i-.M. 


BALES   FOR   THE   WEEK. 

TUE3D.A,Y  NEXT  - 

Sale  o£  the  whole  o£  the  Established  Orchids  in 
variety,  at  Park  Hill,  Kenilworth,  by  Protheroe  A 
Morris,  at  12.30. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT— 

Palms,  Plants,  Ferns,  Begonias.  &c.,'  atr  67  and'  68, 
Cheapside.  E.G.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

FRIDAY  NEXT- 

Cattleya  Schroder.-c.  Odontoglossum  crispum,  from 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  and  others,  at  67  and  68, 
Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12  30, 
(For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  cotwitns.) 

Average  Temperatube  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Foily-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
-«1'6% 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.— B'fdjiesdai/,  June  14  (6  p.m.):  Max.  70°; 
Min.  sy. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.— Tftwr.sdaj/.  June  \h 
(10  A.M.):  Bar..  n><\  Temp.,  m'.  'Weather— 
Bright  sunshine. 
Provinces.- Ired7ie5rtai/,  June  14  (6  p.m.):  Max.  60°, 
Norwich ;  Min.  '57^  N.E.  Scotland. 


British 

Gardeners' 

Association. 


The  British  Gardeners' 
Association  is  just  one  year 
old.  Tlie  isolation  of  gar- 
deners, their  lacli  of  co- 
hesion, tlie  absence  of  co-operation  among 
them,  their  "  want  of  faith, "  have  been  noted 
and  deplored  for  many  a  long  year.  Those 
who  know  the  facts  liave  been  and  are  sur- 
prised that  the  social  position  and  remune- 
ration of  gardeners  (we  are  not  speaking  of 
exceptional  cases)  are  by  no  means  adeciuate 
to  the  lengthened  training,  the  forethought 
and  intelligence  required  of  them.  The 
position  accorded  to  the  gardener  is  not 
adequate  when  c'cmpared  with  that  meted 
out  to  some  of  his  fellow-servants  from 
whom  less  is  expected,  or  as  compared  "with 
that  accorded  to  the  superior  artizan.  Head 
gardeners  who  have  risen  to  high  positions 
.do  not  always  sufficiently  recognise  the 
■laudable  aspirations  of  those  in  the  ranks, 
and  do  not  do  all  they  might  to  encourage 
young  men  in  their  desire  to  better  their 
condition.  Individual  character  and  self- 
help  are,  of  course,  the  most  important 
factors,  but  a  helping  hand  at  certain  stages 
of  a  man's  caieer  is  almost  equally  im- 
.portant.  This  helping  hand  the  Association 
lis  devised  to  supply.  In  some  quarters  dis- 
.appointment  is  expressed  at  the  fact  that  on 
■May  25  the  mem)>ers  of  the  Association 
only  numbered  six  hundred  and  thirty-two, 
a   very  small   proportion   of  the  gardeners 


of  the  country.  For  our  own  part,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  great  difficulties  incurred 
in  rousing  gardeners  to  a  sense  of  their 
responsibilities  in  this  matter,  and  in 
getting  them  to  co-operate,  the  adhesion 
of  over  six  hundred  members  in  the  first 
year  is  by  no  means  unsatisfactory.  An 
association  of  this  character  cannot  leap  into 
position  all  at  once.  It  must  grow,  evolve, 
adapt  itself  to  circumstances.  Prudence, 
caution,  and  a  due  regard  for  the  opinions 
of  honest  objectors  must  characterise  its 
management.  Given  these,  the  objects  of 
the  Association  are  so  well  calculated  to 
benefit  the  profession  that  we  can  but  look 
forward  with  confidence  and  hope. 

The  objects  of  the  Association  are  to 
fac41itate  the  selection  of  the  competent 
and  the  honest  and  to  "rogue"  or  at 
least  to  ignore  those  who  are  not  worthy 
of  the  name  of  gardeners.  Employers  at 
the  present  time,  when  they  cannot  avail 
themselves  of  the  personal  experience 
of  trustworthy  friends,  have  to  depend  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  trade,  or  the 
hazardous  experiment  of  the  advertising 
columns.  Head  gardeners  have  no  formal 
guarantee  that  the  candidate  for  an  appoint- 
ment possesses  the  qualifications  which  he 
ought  to  have  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his 
office.  Such  a  guarantee  the  Association 
will,  when  it  gets  into  working  order,  be 
able  i<>  offer.  Some,  mindful  of  the  tyranny 
which  has  beenarccasionally  associated  with 
trade-union istJ^;  and  detesting  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  liberty  of  the  individual  that 
sometimes'fettfe'it^the  best  men  and  forces 
tW&i'tb  Tfettfa'in  iri  a  position  of  mediocrity, 
have  failed  to  give  in  tlieir  adhesion  to  this 
jisspc'iatibri.,.  But  it  is  not  the  bad  features 
of  an  evil  system  of  trade-unionism  that  the 
Association  desires  to  copy,  but  that  helpful 
Qo-operatiori  which,  whilst  encouraging  and 
.developing -the  self-respect  of  .its  individual 
members,  secures  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  others. 


CymbidiuM  RHODOCHEILUM  (see  Supple- 
mentary Ilhistration).  —  This  fine  species  was 
introduced  by  M.  G.  Warpur,  a  Belgian 
collector,  in  "1900,  and  first  flowered  in  The 
Eojal  Gardens,  Kew.  It  was  doubted  whether 
the  plant  would  be  amenable  to  cultivation, 
but  the  fact  that  it  has  been  successfully 
grown  was  proved  by  the  spe(anieu  exhibited  by 
J.  Bbadshaw,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Southgate,  at 
.the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on 
May  10  last.  A  First-class  Certificate  was 
unanimously  voted  for  the  specimen,  which  was 
greatly  a-Jmired  on  account  of  its  stately  habit 
and  distinct  colour.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
jellowish-green,  but  the  petals  are  spotted  with 
dark  purple,  the  front  and  sides  of  the  labellum 
being  of  bright  rosy-red  colour.  It  requii-es  to 
be  grown  in  a  warm-house,  and  should  be  afforded 
an  abundance  of  moisture  and  shade  during  the 
summer.  We  are  indebted  for  otir  illustration  to 
Messrs.  "W,  Bull  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

The  Royal  Horticultur»l  Society. — The 

next  meeting  of  the  Committees  will  be  held  in 
the  Society's  Kshibition  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  on 
Tuesday,  June  20,  when  a  lecture  will  also  be 
delivered  by  the  Kev.  Professor  Henslow,V.M.H., 
on  "The  Plants  of  the  Bible,"  which  will  be 
illustrated  by  lantern-slides. 

We  are  reminded  by  the  Secretary  that  the 

Society's  Summer  Show,  which  for  the  last  few 
years  has  been  held  at  Holland  Park,  will  this  year 
be  held  in  the  grounds  of  the  Royal  Military 
Hospital,  Cielsea,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 


Thtirsday,  July  11,  12,  and  13,  the  arrangements 
for  which  will  be  similar  in  all  respects  to 
those  in  force  at  the  Society's  shows  at  the 
Temple.  The  Chelsea  site  is  ten  minutes' 
walk  from  Victoria  Station,  and  less  than  five 
minutes  from  Grosvenor  Koad  and  Sloane  Square. 
Omnibuses  run  along  the  sides  of  the  estate  from 
all  parts,  including  Liverpool  Street,  Clapham 
Junction,  Walham  Green,  Shepherd's  Bush, 
Holloway,  and  other  outlying  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis. Copies  of  the  schedule  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Vincent  Square,  S.W. 

Flowers  in  Season. — Tj  Mr.  Lindsay,  of 
Murrayfield,  Midlothian,  we  are  indebted  foi- 
flowers  of  Veronica  Hulkeana,  a  New  Zealand 
shrub  with  oblong- obtuse,  crenate  leaves  about 
^  inch  long,  tapering  at  the  base  into  a  short 
stalk,  and  bearing  much-branched,  elongated, 
pyramidal  clusters  of  pale  Idac  flowers.  A  variety, 
also  sent,  has  denser,  less-spreading  clusters,  and 
somewhat  darker  flowers.  V.  Pairfieldi  x  has 
much  shorter  flower-clusters,  and  is  considered 
to  be  a  hybrid  between  V.  Hulkeana  and  V.  Fair- 
fieldi.  Pentstemon  Menziesii,  with  small  (^  inch 
long),  somewhat  fleshy,  oblong  leaves  tapering  at. 
both  ends  and  slightly  toothed  at  the  margins, 
bears  its  numerous  glowing  crimson  flowers  irk 
clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Each 
flower  is  about  f  inch  long.  Growing  in  a  mas? 
the  effect  must  be  magnificent. 

Horticultural  Club — Mr.  D.  B.  Crane 
will  read  a  paper,  on  the  20th  inst.,  on  the  "  Beauty 
of  the  later  Developments  of  the  Pansy,  and  Dr. 
Stuart's  work  in  hybridising  the  Violas  to 
produce  garden  flowers  for  massing."  The  paper 
will  be  illustrated  with  flowers  of  the  principal 
varieties. 

Rhododendrons  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  N  W.  —  Messrs. 
John  Wateeee  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Bagshot,  Surrey, 
opened  their  annual  exhibition  of  Rhododendron& 
on  Thursday,  June  8,  and  it  will  remain  on  view 
throughout  the  present  month. 

The  Yorkshire  Gala.— The  floral  j'cte  in 
connection  with  the  York  Gala  will  be  held  in 
Bootham  Park,  York,  on  Wednesday,  Thiirsday, 
and  Friday  next,  June  21,  22,  and  2.3.  Prizes  to 
the  amount  of  JETOO  will  be  awarded,  and  a  good 
show  is  anticipated. 

Vienna  Congress. — The  Botanical  Congress 
in  connection  with  the  International  Botanical 
Meeting  in  Vienna  is  taking  place  from  June  11 
to  18.  Associated  with  the  Congress,  an  exhi- 
bition has  been  organised  in  the  Schbnbrunner 
Orangerie.  This  includes  a  historical  section,  a 
collection  of  modern  appliances  for  the  assistance 
of  research  and  instruction,  and  a  horticultural 
section.  The  exhibition  will  remain  open  from 
June  11  to  25,  but  it  is  proposed  to  close  the 
botanical  division  on  the  18th  of  this  month. 

POTATOS.— The  Honourable  A.  H.  T.  de 
Montmorency,  of  Carrickmines,  Co.  Dublin, 
exhibited  seme  well-matured  and  large  Potato 
tubers  at  the  Temple  Show,  the  varieties  being 
Royal  Kidney,  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  Snowdrop,  and 
his  own  variety.  The  Sjout.  They  were  grown, 
we  are  informed,  in  a  house  built  specially  foi- 
Potato. culture,  in  which  there  is  no  bottom-heat 
either  from  the  employment  of  hot -water  or 
manures,  and  only  sulHcient  surface  artificial  heat 
is  used  to  ward  off  frost.  As  it  is  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun  they  are  brought  to  maturity,  the  roof 
having  a  certain  pitch  which  collects  all  the  heat 
and  light,  they  are  quite  like  Potatos  grown  in 
the  open,  and  have  no  appearance  of  having  been 
forced.  He  also  secured  the  award  of  Cultural 
Commendation  on  December  1-1,  I'JO-t,  for  a  dish 
of  new  Potatos  grown  from  some  tubers  that  he 
exhibited  at  the  Temple  Show  in  the  pre  vious  May. 
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The  Garden  Citv.  —  The  Garden  City, 
which  is  gradually  rising  at  Letchworth,  within 
an  hour's  journey  of  King's  Cross,  was  seen  on 
the  31st  ult.  in  an  interesting  stance  of  develop- 
ment by  members  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Gardeners,  by  whom  it  was  visited-  Already 
about  a  thousand  persons  are  settled  on  the 
estate,  which  covers  3,800  acres  ;  and  in  course 
of  erection  for  a  prize  exhibition  next  month  are 
eighty  or  ninety  cheap  cottages.  Amongst 
builders  not  only  in  the  district,  but  also  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  great  interest  is 
being  taten  "in  this  cheap  cottage  exhibition,  for 
prizes  of  the  total  value  of  ^EOOO  or  ^700  are 
being  offered  for.  the  five  that  are  adjudged  the 
best.  The  whole  principle  of  the  scheme  is  to 
get  manufacturers  and  others  there  with  their 
workpeople.  In  order  to  attain  this  end,  the 
rents  of  the  cottages  have  been  fixed  as  low  as 
5s.  a  weelr,  ample  accommodation  being  provided 
on  the  most  approved  plans.  It  will  be  gathered 
from  what  has  been  detailed  that  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  with  the  city  during 
the  eighteen  months  that  the  Company  has  had 
possession  of  the  estate.  Exceedingly  useful 
wort  has  also  been  done  in  providing  employment 
and  accommodation  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Mansion  House  Committee  for  300  of  the  un- 
employed. The  last  of  these  men  left  the  estate 
about  a  week  ago,  and  the  buildings  which  they 
occupied  will  be  brought  into  use  as  adminis- 
trative oiEces  for  the  Cheap  Cottages  Exhibition. 
A  pleasant  feature  of  the  proceedings  during  the 
afternoon  was  the  naming,  by  Mr.  CIsman,  Deputy- 
Master  of  the  Gardenero'  Company,  of  an  open 
space  to  be  used  as  a  park,  and  known  as  Howard 
Park,  in  honour  of  the  founder  of  the  city.  When 
asked  what  the  visitors  thought  of  the  city,  Mr. 
OsMAN  said  they  were  extremely  pleased  with  it. 
He  specially  noted  the  fact  that  the  houses  and 
cottages  were  '  substantially  built,  with  good 
spaces  between  them,  and  he  added  that  he 
thought  the  exceptionally  low  rents  would  make 
them  very  attractive.  la  any  case  he  feels  that 
the  city  is  bound  to  succeed,  and  '  that  it  will 
return  to  those  who  are  financially  interested  in 
it  moderate  dividends.  In  the  evening  the 
Directors  of  the  Garden  City  Company  were  the 
guests  of  the  Gardeners'  Company  at  a  dinner 
■given  in  town.  Mr.  Meevtn  E.  Macartney  gave 
a  lecture  on  "Garden  Architecture,"  illustrattd 
by  lantern-slides. 

A  New  Alpine  Flora.— We  note  the  appear- 
ance of  Alpevjlora,  die  vcrbreitetsten  Alpen- 
pflanzen  von  Bay ern,  Tyrol  und  der  Sohweiz,  by 
Dr.  GuSTAV  Hegi,  Privatdozent  und  Kustos  am 
k.  Botan-Garten,  Munich,  and  Dr.  Gustav  Dun- 
ziNGER,  also  of  Munich.  The  book  contains  brief 
descriptive  letterpress  of  the  chief  species  and 
varieties  of  aljjane  plants,  and  a  great  number  of 
coloured  plates.  It  should  prove  useful  to  the 
many  tourists  who,  in  summer  and  early  autumnj 
visit  the  mountainous  districts  mentioned.  The 
publication  issues  from  J.  F.  Lihmann's  Verlag, 
Munich. 

Trees.— Messrs.  Hutchinson  &  Co,  Pater- 
•noster  Row,  will  shortly  publish  the  first  number 
of  an  important  new  work  on  "  British  Trees," 
by  Mr.  Kex  Vicat  Cole,  to  be  completed  in 
thirty  fortnightly  parts  at  Is.  net  each.  The 
author,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
British  Artists,  has  made  a  long  and  careful  study 
of  his  subject,  and  his  notes  have  been  modelled 
"to  their  present  literary  form  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Kemp.  The  work  will  contain  250  drawings  by 
the  author,  many  of  which  are  from  his  pictures 
that  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
and  elsewhere.  Besides  the  general  edition  there 
will  be  a  limited  issue  at  twice  the  price. 

The    Biology  of   Melampyrum.  —  M.  L. 

'Gautiek  contributes  to  the  Comptes'IlehMs  for 
May  22  a  paper  on  the  biology  of  Melampyrum 


pratense  (yellow  Rattle).  This  plant  is  remark- 
able as  being  semi-parasitic.  "The  causes  that 
determine  its  habitat  have  long  been  imperfectly 
known.  Melampyrum  shows  a  special  preference 
tor  the  tel-minal  ramifications  of  the  roots  of 
Beeches.  A  mass  of  fungus  mycelium  is  fre- 
quently attached  to  the  roots,  and  to  this  also  the 
parasite  appears  to  attach  itself.  Melampyrum 
pratense,  according  to  our  author,  is  etpecially 
found  in  soils  rich  in  humxxs,  wherein  it  seems  to  ■ 
seek  for  those  fungoid  growths  which,  according 
to  Frank,  form  the  greater  part  of  the  humus  of 
our  forest?,  as  in  Fontainebleau,  where  the  leaves  : 
fall  abundantly,  and  the  "  mycorhiza  "  find  it  corre-  ^ 
spondingly  easy  to  develop.  The  Beech,  which  is 
there  abundant,  has  its  roots  infested  by  the 
mycelium  filamimts  of  the  humus ;  the  suckers  of 
Melampyrum  pratense  attach  themselves  to  these  , 
in  preference  to  any  ether  roots,  and  ally  them- 
selves intimately  with  the  mycorhiza  of  the  tree. 
If  these  "  mycorhiza  "  are  considered' as  tak.ng  it ' 
part  in  the  nutrition  of  the  jjlant  it  is  not  difficult 
to  conceive  that  the  Beech,  better  armed  than 
neighbouring  plants  for  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, turns  the  nutritive  substances  of  the  soil  to 
its  advantage,  and  that  Melampyrum  pratense 
has  thus  every  inducement  to  fix  its  suckers  into 
such  a  powerful  absorbing  apparatus.  The 
abundant  humus  rich  in  hjph;u,  tlie  neighbour-  "" 
hood  of  the  Baech  or  of  another  species  to  the 
mycorhiza  as  a  consequence  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  factors  highly  favourable  to  the 
parasitic  habits  of  Melampyrum  pratense,  and  as 
justifying  its  selection  of  its  habitat. 

Cultivation  of  Azaleas  in  Dresden  — 
Mr.  P.  J.  Schenk,  in  a  recent  issue  of  Le 
JariUn,  describes  the  method  of  cultivating 
Azaleas  as  practised  in  Dresden,  which  is  different 
from  the 'plan  usually  adopted  at  Ghent.  In 
Dresden,  "  Azaleas  are  often  grafted  on  Rhode-  ; 
dendron  Cunninghami.  At  the  end  of  July  or 
the  beginning  of  August  the  grafts  are  placed 
in  a  house  where  all  the  openings  are  closed  with 
wood-shavings.  The  house  is  shaded  by  means 
of  wide  boards,  which  are  also  irsed  to  cover  it  at 
night.  The  air  of  the  house  is  kept  moist  by 
frequent  waterings.  In  addition  to  being  grafted, 
the  shoots  of  the  Azalea  plants  which  are  cut  oti 
are  struck  as  cuttings  in  low  boxes  placed  under' 
the  stages  on  a  heap  of  sawdust;  this  sawdust  ■ 
serves  in  winter  to  cover  the  great  wooden. houses 
called  'Japans,'  where  grafted  plants  , ^wo  ori' 
more  years  old  are  planted  on  the  stages.  The  ■" 
ungraf  ted  Azaleas  are  also  jiropagated  by  cuttings 
at  the  same  time  as  the  cuttings  which, are  tor 
serve  as  stocks  next  year.  All  these,  cuttings 
are  pricked  out  in  the  same  low  pro;pagating  ' 
frames  when  rooted,  and  are  wintered  in  the  same 
houses  in  which  the  Azaleas  in  pots  are  kept,  and 
in  the  corridor  which  connects  a  whole  series  of 
lov  houses.  Tbey  aie  planted  then  in  spring  in 
mixed  compost  in  an  open  house  called  *Grund- 
kasten.'  The  plants  do  not  leave  this  until  the 
grafting  time.  The  grafted  plants  in  the  houses 
are  freed  from  the  ligatures  which  join  the  grafts 
to  the  stocks  <as  soon  as  new  growth  is  evident. 
At  the  end  of  June,  when  the  oldest  plants  are 
remove  1  from  the  'Japans'  the  grafts  that  are 
rtow  about  a  year  old  take  their  places.  They 
remain  in  the  'Japans"  for  abouta  year,  then  are, 
planted  in  the  'Grundkaston '  during  the  summer, 
and  are  replaced  in  the  '  Japans  '  for  the  autumn. 
In  the  third  jear  after  grafting  they  arci- trans- 
planted in  the  '  Grundkasten  '  for  the  last  time, 
as  Azaleas  three  years  old  are  usually  potted 
at  the  beginning  of  September,  unless  they  are 
not  strong  enough  or  unless  they  are  destined  to 
make  great  bushes  of  several  years'  growth.  The 
plants  in  pots  winter  in  the  temperate  houses, 
And  in  summer  are  placed  in  full  sun  under 
simple  wooden  erections  that  are  easily  covered  in 
'  bad  weather  and  which  afford  shade  when  the  sun 
is  too  powerful.     It  is    hero  that  Azaleas  form 


their  flower-buds.  To  encourage  this  they  are 
sprinkled  several  times  daily,  and  after  July 
are^  given  but  little  shade.  In  September  the 
■purchasers  arrive,  and  the  plants  are  sent  out 
about  the  15th  of  the  month.  The  following  are 
'some  of  the  differences  between  the  Belgian  and 
the  Dresden  plants  :— The  Ghent  grower  trains 
lis  plants  so  as  to  make  fine,  symmetrical  heads ; 
the  Dresden  grower  prunes  them  to  check  over- 

■  vigorous  growth  and  to  favour  the  formation  of 
flower-buds.  Thus  the  latter  obtains  plants  of 
loose  and  informal  habit.  The '  varieties  of 
Azalea  employed  are  the  following  ;  A.  phcenicea, 
especially  used  for  standards  ;  A.'concinna,  only 
'employed  to  form  small  plants,  as  it  grows  slowly 
at  first  and  only  vigorously  after  three  or  four 
years.  This  variety  isi  certainly  the  best  for 
g-ijafting  for  wholesale  purposes.  The  third 
-Azalea  preferred  in  Dresden. .  is .  a  hybrid  called 
jH^xel,  raised  by  crossing, lA.  amcena  Foisteriana 

•  -with  A.  hyb.  Due  Adolphe  of  Nassau.:  Hexe  is 
not  merely  used  as  a  stock,  but.is  also  grown  for 
jine  plants  for  trade  purposes ;  it  is  apt  to 
produce  too  many  shoots  on .  the  stem,  and 
.consequently  is  moje  or  less  covered  with  knobs. 
Jhe  soits  chiefly  cultivated  in  Dresden  and  the 
•neighbourhood  are  Deutsche  Perle,  Talisman, 
'Apollo,  Simon  Mardner,  Sigismond  Kucker, 
)Emma,  President  Comte  ,  Oswald  de  Korchove, 
Helene  Theleman,  Professeur  Welters,  Vervajne- 
ana,  Eggebrechtii,  Imperatrice  des  Indes,  Frau 
Hermann  Seidel,  Madame  Van  den  Cruyssen, 
Niobe,  and  Sakuntala." 

"Trees    and    Shrubs."— The   fourth  part 

pf.this  valuable  publication,  edited"  by  Professor 
p.  S,  Sargent,  has  been  issued.  It  consists  of 
illustrations  and  descriptions  of  new  or  little- 
Jin'own  ligneous  plants,  prepared  chiefly  from  the 
fcoUections  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  The 
plants  figured  in  the  present  number  include 
numerous  Maples,  such "  as  Acer  triin'catnm, 
Oliverianum,  sinense,-  Wilsoni,.  erii^nthurti,  fla- 
bBllatum,  Ciudatuni,  Davidii,  urophyllum,  tetra- 
merum,  barbinerve,  and  Francheti,  thus  including 
various  species  collected  in '  China  ■  by  Henry, 
Wilson,  and  others.  A  cpnspecti^s  of '  the;  East 
Asiatic  species  with  dittere))tiaj,  ch^acteirs  is 
supplied  by  M.  Rehdeb..  Three  species ,  of  Par- 
■feenocissus  are  mentioned '^ 'Pi  <  quinquefolia 
(better  known,  as  AmjlS^o^feii  'B,teffei;aoei^,'«l^^ 
,,toj;um,  and  T'exana;' th,ree,  ;of  i|Sfr;l}t>(}'fn^i!9n— 
amurense,  Eaohaljnense,  i  japoniaujttt.  -two/  of 
Arotostaphjlos— virgata  and  '■  vestita;'"  two  of 
Pifliis— Altamirani  ahd  Pringlei|b6"tlj  of  Mexican 
,9^igip);  Malus  Znm,i,  t)r{if;fl;i^^,'fifij(ir^'c^  ..from 
Guatemala,  and  Oroxylnm.flavum^i    ■m,:;,    vm" 

^     ,  ,,        ,  .       .      ,      ,,    ,,..,;.,/  ,,■  .  ,1...    ■:,:,•  d   7.'i.":  /',•'■■•:-  ■ 

Ants  as  Garde  NEfis.—jtcdcir^ing  to  a  recent 
puijaiber  of  Nature,  the  April  is^u'e  of  Eimmel  und 
i'riie  I  (Berlin)  contains  an  illustrated  popular 
account  of  the  "  flower-gardens  "  made  by  ants  in 
the  crowns  of  trees  in  Amazonia  and  Peru,  as 
^'isCiQvered  and  describtd  by  Mr.  E.  Ule.  These 
•j' g^riiens,"  or  perhaps  we  might  rather  say 
«'  baskets,"  are  shown  in  various  stages  of  growth, 
ifrOm  the  time  when  the  plants  are  just  budding 
irntil  the  long  slender  leaves  of  Streptocalyx 
angustifolius,  which  appears  to  be  the  favourite 
species,  are  fully  developed.  All  the  plants 
lultivated  appear  to  have  very  minute  seeds  or 
Spores,  which  seem  to  be  sown  by  the  ants  in 
their  nests. 

"How  TO  Use  Nitrate.  "—A  pamphlet  under 
this  title  has  been  issued  by  G.  Spket  &  Co., 
80,  Cornhill.  It  contains  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Bebnaed 
Dyir  on  the  application  of  artifici.al  manures, 
and  a  large  number  of  valuable  hints  i««  to  the 
application  of  this  fertiliser.  For  hay  crops  a 
inixture  of  ono  part  of  nitrate  of  soda,  two  parts 
of  superphosphate,  and  two  parts  of  kainit,  is 
recommended.'  For  1  acre  the  "  parts  "  may  be 
reckoned  as  so  many  hundredweights. 
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DCTIONNAIRE  ICONOGRAPHIQUE  DES  OR- 
CHIDEES.— In  the  number  for  May,  1905,  the 
following  plants  are  flgured  : — iEonia  polystachja, 
Bentham  et  Hooker ;  Epidendrum  dichromum, 
Lindley  ;  E.  variegatum.  Hooker;  E.  Lambeau- 
anum,  De  Wildeman ;  Odontcglcssum  crispum 
var.  Luciani,  Hort. ;  Cypripedium  Chambei;-Lee- 
auum,  Eolfe;  C.  eallosum-Charlesworthii,  Hptt. ; 
C.  Hera  var.  Gillianum,  Kolfe;  C.  Orion  Veitch  ; 
Dendvobium  crassinode,  B.  et  R.  ;  D.  chlorostele 
var.  JtinOj  Hort. ;  Vandaccerulescensvar.  Boxallii, 
Eeichehbach  ;  Megaclinium  Fuerbtenbergianum, 
I)a  Wildeman.  We  note  that  a  large  Gold'  Medal 
was  awarded  to  this  publication  by  the  Interna- 
tional Jury  at  the  late  Paris  Exhibition.  This 
useful  publication  is  illustrated  and  published' by 
M,  GoossEKS,^  Avjenue  Walkiers,  68,  Audergliein^ 
Brussels.  ■  .     . 

Experiments  with  Fungous  diseases. — 
llr.  Ernest  Salmon  is  continuing  his  cultural 
«xpErimeuts  with  "  Biologic  Forms  of  the  Erysi- 
phaeese."  He  had  previously  shown  that  it  was 
possible  to  infect  with  the  fungus  leaves  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances  are  immune. 

"We  see;  then,"  sajs  he,  in  a  recent  paper  in  the 
Annals  of  Uotmiy,  "  from  the  results  of  e.xperimcDtsi 
that  not  only  mechanical  injuries,  such  as  wounds  from 
cuts, .  bruises,  attacks  by  slugs,  &c.,  but  also  injuries 
due  to  the  action  of  narcotics  and  heat,  cause  a  leaf  to 
become  susceptible  to  a  'luologic'  form  of  a  fungus 
to  which  it  is  noniially  immune.  ...  It  is  obvious 
that  mechanical  injuries  quite  similar  to  those  produced 
by  cutting,  bruising,  &c.,  described  in  the  experiments, 
are  constantly  being  intlicted  on  plants  in  nature— by 
animals  and  by  frost,  hail,  wind,  &c.  In  the  case  of 
cereals  the  agricultural  operation  of  rolling  seedling 
plants  causes  a  number  of  leaves  to  be  torn  or  bi'uisetl. 
An  experiment  carried  out  during  the  last  spring  de- 
monstrated that  bruised  places  on  leaves  jiroduced  by 
roUiiig  arc  rendered  susceptible  in  the  same  way  aa 
those  caused  artificially  by  pressure  in  the  experiments 
mentioned.  At  the  beginning  of  last  May  he  collected 
from  a  field  of  young  Uarley  which  had  just  been  rolled 
a  number  of.  bruised  leaves.  The  soil  of  the  field  was 
■stony  and  'steely,'  and  in  the  operation  of  rolling 
about  30' per  cent,  of  the  leaves  had  been  bruised  more 
or  less  severely.  Ten  of  these  injured  liarley-Ieaves 
were  placed  in  a  Petri  dish  on  damp  blotting-paper,, 
and  each  inoculated  over  the  bruised  cells  with  couidia 
taken  from  Wheat-leaves.  On  the  fourth  day  severAl 
of  the  leaves  bore  at  the  inoculated  place  numerous 
small  straggling  mycelial  patches,  and  on  the  seventh 
day  these  patches,  in  the,  case  of  four  of  the  leaves, 
bore, several  little  tufts  of  a  few  clustered  conidiophores. 
A  number  of  saprophytic  fungi  were  now  growing 
«Jigt)'roul!ly  it  the   injured  places,    and    stopping  the 

further  growth  of  the  Qidiuui, In  the  hypothesis, 

alrftadj  fidvanceil  to  aqcuuut  for  ,  the  susceptibility 
shown  by  leaves  iujureil  by  a  cut  or  burn,  it  was  assumed 
that  in'  cousequeiice  of  the  vitality'*  of  the  leaf-Cells' 
bainj  affected  by  the  injury,  either  the  protodtivfe 
onzymes  i  or  similar  substances  normally  present,  afo 
d,^3,trpy(jd,  OF;  b,«IC.pme,  weakened,  or  the  production  of 
them  by  the  protoplasm  is  interfered  with  in  the'cells 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  injury.  This  hyfiotbesis 
may  still  be  advanced  to  account  for  the  same 
susceptibility  being  shown  when  leaves  are  injured  by 
the  action  of  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  or  heat,  ^iupe 
it  \s  known  that  protoplasmic  functions  are  te^iporarily 
inhibited  by  aniesthetization,  and  that  a  high  tem- 
perature niay  partially  or  entiiely  inhibit  the  process 
of  the  secretion  of  an  enzyme  or  ferment.  Attention 
may  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  these  cases  of  the  loss 
of  immunity,  brought  about  by  causes  which  affect  the 
vitality  of  the  leaf,  find  their  exaict  parallel  in  the 
redorded  instances  of  induced  susceptihity  in  animAls 
to  certain  diseases  caused  by  bacteria.  The  decrtase  of 
vitality  caused  by  fatigue,  action  of  drug.s,  abnorinal 
food,  or  environment,  has  been  ])roved  to  induce 
s'usceptibility  to  certain  bacteria  in  the  case  of  animals 
Which  are  immune  under  normal  circumstances.  ... 

1.  Susceptibility  can  be  induced  not  only  by  the 
various  kinds  of  mechanical  injury,  but  also  bv  such 
interference  with  the  normal  functions  of  the  cell  as 
follows  the  application  of  anajsthetics  and  heat. 

2.  The  couidia  qf  the  first  generation  produced  on 
leaves  of  a  strange  host-plant  previously  subjected  to 
the  action  of  alcohol,  ether,  or  heat,  retain  the  i>ower 
of  infecting  their  original  host,  and  do  not  acquire  the 
p.ower.  of  infecting  normal  leaves  of  their  temporary 
host." 

*  Until  our  knowledge  Of  the  physiology  of  I  he  cell 
has  progressed  further,  it  is  uecessary  to  use  the 
general  term  vitality  to  express  the  suui  nf  Ihcindivi- 
duil  pliy.smlogical  proces-of  at  work  in  the  cell 
External  factors  which  all'cct  tlic  normal  balance  in 
the  working  of  the  irdividual  phvsiological  prcoessAs 
increase  or  decrease  the  vitality  of  the  plant. 


Monmouthshire  Education  Committee. 

— Mr.  W.  J.  Grant  reports  on  the  three  months' 
work  between  January  2?t  and  April  25.  In 
addition  to  initruction  in  various  branches  of 
farming,  horticultural  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions have  been  given  at  various  places  in  the 
county.  A  course  of  twelve  days'  practical  in- 
struction in  the  management  of  hedges  has  been 
given,  and  also  suggestions  as  to  the  improve- 
ment and  extension  of  fruit  crops.  The  rainfall 
for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  was  no  less 
than  9;65  inches  below  the  amount  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  previous  year. 

Over-Sea  SUPPLIES:  May.— The  Trade  and 
Navigation  Returns  for  the  past  month  con- 
tinue to  show  an  upward  movement.  The 
value  of  the  imports  is  placed  at  j616,&32,907, 
as  against  jE-tl,7S0,C98  for  the  same  period  last 
year — or  an  increase  of  i62,052,SC9.  The  expoits 
also  show  a  large  increase.  The  value  for  last 
month  was  ^£27,252,693,  against  X24,332,089  for 
the  same  period  in  ICOt  —  an  increase  of 
^62,920,604.  The  value  of  those  imports  in  w  hich 
we  are  particularly  concerned  will  be  found 
summarised  in  the  following  table: — 


Imports  :  Descrip- 
tion OF  Produce. 

Class  I.  —  Cereals, 
and  other  field 
crops  —  Wheat, 
Barley,  Oats,  &c. 

Class  II.— .4.11  other 
food  cultures  — 
Tea,  Coffee,  Fruit. 
&c 

Class  III— Used  in 
manufactures  — 
clothing,  house- 
hold goods,  &c.... 

Class  W.  —  Miscel- 
laneous —  iuclud- 
ing  seeds,  flowers, 
&c;    

Values  of  Produce... 


J0^3) 


•4.337,740 


6,8J6,l.'i5 


1,468,881 


18,253,072 


19C5.        Difference. 


£  £ 

5.712,141  -fllC,8.5 

3,933,lPil  —404,541 

j 

7,491,602  I  4-6.9,467 

1,. 531,336  .  462,475 


18,671,278  ,      +118,£06 


The  value  of  the  fresh  flowers  imported 
last  month  shows  a  decrease  of  some  i381  as 
compared  with  May,  IfO-l— ^£17,319  against 
,£17,703. 

Our  fruit  and  vegetable   imports  table   is   as 
follows : — 


Imports-^Mat. 

^m. 

1905. 

Difference. 

J'ruits,  raw*—  ■■    ■ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Apples  .;: 

160,412 

lo3,899 

—7,513 

Apricots  and'  Peaches 

193 

1,792 

+-1.600 

Bananas'    '  '   ...   '    .,; 

146,993 

167,091 

+  10,(99 

Cherries  '     '  ... 

■   61,353 

42,589 

-23,781 

Gooseberries  ..'.' 

1,307 

1,0£0 

-2S7 

1  Gra^eb'..^       ...      '... 

4,698 

5,379 

4-681 

iemons...        

35,E39 

31,618 

-3,891 

Nuts— Almonds 

23,201 

19,095 

—1,106 

Others  used  as  fruit 

33  638 

46  742 

+  13.204 

Oranges 

235,715 

131,416 

— 101,2P9 

Pears      

3.318 

4,461 

+  1,143 

Strawberries 

5,612 

8,800 

+3  188 

Uneuumerated 

12,028 

15,047 

+3  019 

Vegetables.  raw- 

Onions  bush. 

134,8'>9 

110,963 

-23,906 

Potatos cwt. 

364.109 

299,129 

-65,080 

Tomatoa          

116,689 

89,247 

- 16,312 

Uneuumerated      ,, 

57.643 

.     65,043 

-2,f00 

Totals 

1,400,145 

1,181,341 

—218,804 

Since  the  issue  of  our  last  "  Oversea  "  notes,  the 
Cape  fruit  Supply  season  has  closed— 1153  pack- 
ages having  to  be  added  to  the  totals  previously 
recorded.  There  is  promise  of  an  increased 
importation  of  Apples.  The  value  of  the  dried 
fruit  imported  last  month  shows  a  decrease  of 
X15,328  as  compared  with  the  figures  for  the 
same  period  last  year — ^69,949  as  against 
j825,277  i  and  here  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
demand  for  the  fruit  is  stated  to  be  gradually 


contracting.  Attention  may  be  called  to  the 
not  improbable  increase  in  the  acreage  devoted  to 
Potato-culture  in  this  country  consequent  on  the 
proposed  substitution  of  Potato-spirit  for  petrol 
in  the  propulsion  of  motors. 

"  My    New    Zeaiand    Garden.  ■  —  By    a 

Suffolk  Lady  (London:  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Pater- 
noster Row,  E,C.).  The  garden  htre  described  is 
certainly  very  different  to  the  more  or  less  formal 
plantations  familiar  in  England.  Shrubs  and 
trees  that  are  tender  or  hut  half-hardy  in  this 
country  grow  luxuriantly  in  New  Zealand,  and 
the  '  Lady's"  garden  is  adorned  with  whataie, 
in  one  sense,  wild  flowers.  Written  uncon- 
ventionally and  wiih  no  little  humour,  the  book 
makes  pleasant  reading,  and  an  apologetic  pre- 
face disarms  criticism  even  as  to  grammatical 
errors  and  mistakes  in  plant-names.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  is  illustjative  of  the  writei's 
general  style  ; — 'Among  New  Zealand  Conifei», 
DdCrjdium  cupressinum  (the  Riinu  or  Red  Pine) 
in  its  joung  state  excels  all  the  family  in  beauty. 
An  irregular  green  fountain  might  roughly  help 
to  desciibe  it.  Its  pendulous  branches  coming 
out  from  the  central  stem  and  falling  all  round, 
from  the  top  to  the  giound,  have  rather  flat 
effect.  These  branches,  which  are  about  the 
thickness  of  thin  rope,  are  covered  with  scales  of 
a  brilliant  green;  they  are  always  looked  upon  as 
the  handsomest  forest  trees,  and  although  they 
are  very  pretty  almost  from  their  cradle,  about 
12  feet  high  is  the  prettiest  size ;  and  I  believe 
they  are  rather  stationary  in  growth  at  about 
that  age,  as  if  trying  to  prolong  their  most 
beautiful  stage.  The  wood  of  the  Eimu  is  very 
satisfactory,  and  is  used  almost  exclusively  for 
building  in  this  locality."  The  careless  writing 
maybe  partly  excused  by  the  good  spirits  wilh 
which  the  "  Lady  "  sets  about  her  tasks,  be  they 
literary  or  manual.  She  desires  a  beautiful 
garden,  and  obtains  it  by  thought  and  labour; 
she  wishes  to  describe  it  pleasingly,  and  succeeds 
in  spite  of  digressions  and  of  too  rapid  a  jen. 
AVe  can  commend  the  full-page  photographic 
illustrations,  showing  us  various  nooks  and 
corners  in  the  garden  and  their  inhabitants. 
Amongst  other  things  the  "  Lady  "  narrates  an  in- 
terview with  the  famous  globe-trotter,  Mr.  Baeb. 
Therd  are  incidental  notes  on  New  Zealand  plants 
which  increase  our  oftexpressed  wonder  why  our 
colonial  friends  are  so  anxious  to  imitate  European 
customs,  when  they  have  such  beautiful  flowers 
at  their  own  back  doors. 

"Another    Hardy  Garden    Book."— By 

Helena  Eutherfurd,  Ely  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  C  >.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co. J. 
The  title  seems  to  suggest  that  this  is  in  some 
way  a  sequel  to  the  writer's  former  book,  A 
Woman's  Hardy  Garden,  though  it  sounds  like  an 
exclamation  that  still  another  addition  should  be 
made  to  the  numerous  volumes  already  penned 
on  this  subject  The  pages  before  us  claim  to 
chronicle  only  the  result  of  personal  experiences 
in  raising  vegetables,  fruits,  t,nd  flowers,  and  is 
not  intended  as  a  dogmatic  treatise.  The  many 
amateurs  whose  gardens  are  an  ever-new  delight 
to  them  will  read  their  fellow-enthusiast's  pages 
with  much  sympathy.  "Go  out  into  the  country 
O  ye  flat-dwellers  of  the  city,"  says  she  ;  "have 
a  few  rods,  if  no  more,  of  jour  own  ground  about 
you,  and  till  it  and  tend  it ;  the  flowers  you  raise 
will  be  sweeter  and  more  beautiful  to  jou  than 
any  displayed  in  florists'  windows,  and  no  vege- 
tables that  can  be  bought  will  compare  in  flavour 
with  those  you  will  raise  yourself."  From  this 
encouraging  beginning  we  are  led  on  to  share  the 
writer's  confidences  concerning  her  various  crops, 
and  how  she  tended  them  and  advises  others  to 
tend  them.  The  whole  is  pleasant  reading,  with 
evidence  of  good  spirits  on  every  page.  We  must 
not  forget  to  praise  the  pretty  but  not  flattering 
photographic  illustrations  of  special  flowers  and 
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of  groups  of  them,  and  of  nooks  taken  in  the 
author's  garden  by  Professor  C.  F.  Chandler. 
They  might  well,  most  of  them,  be  illustrations 
made  in  an  English  garden,  though  really  repre- 
senting scenes  at  Meadowburn  Farm,  on  the 
further  side  of  the  Atlantic.  With  few  exceptions 
the  gardening  hints  are  quite  applicable  in 
England  also. 

Death  through  the  Fall  of  a  Branch 
IN  Kensington  Gardens.— The  death  of  a  young 
lady  last  week,  caused  by  the  fall  of  a  large  de- 
cayed branch  from  a  tree  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
should  afford  a  lesson  to  those  critics  who  are 
ever  ready  to  complain  when  the  authorities 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  keeping  public 
parks  or  forests,  have  reason  to  prune  or  fell  aged 
trees.  It  is  most  necessary  in  places  to  which  the 
public  have  access  that  trees  of  large  size,  and 
particularly  Elm-trees,  should  be  examined  fre- 
quently, and  that  measures  should  be  taken  to 
ensure  safety  for  those  who  may  walk  beneath 
them.  Even  when  all  possible  care  is  taken,  as 
it  is  in  the  London  parks,  accidents  cannot 
altogether  be  avoided. 

Investigation  of  Plant  Diseases  in 
Germany.— The  Department  of  Plant  Diseases 
of  the  German  Agricultural  Society  has  recently 
been  transferred  to  an  Imperial  Institute.  In 
1889.  at  the  instigation  of  Professor  KiiHN,  of 
Halle,  the  German  Agricultural  Society  resolved 
to  form  a  section  which  would  be  concerned  with 
the  investigation  of  the  diseases  and  insects  that 
attack  crops.  By  the  summer  of  1891  the  section 
had  established  comuninication  with  twenty-one 
local  stations  distributed  throughout  Germany. 
These  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  State  ex- 
perimental stations,  though  some  were  of  a  private 
character.  The  work  of  investigation  and  the 
distribution  of  information  was  carried  out  with- 
out any  subvention  from  the  Society.  The  first 
Report  was  issued  in  1893,  and  a  volume  has 
appeared  annually  since  that  year.  The  first 
Report  contained  100  notices  of  attack,  whereas 
the  number  in  the  twelfth  Repoit  was  3.1104.  At 
the  present  time  some  forty  local  stations  are 
affiliated  with  the  central  Society.  A  bock 
entitled  The  Protection  of  Crops  against  Diseases 
and  Insects  was  issued  free  to  members  of  the 
Society  in  1892,  and  22,000  copies  have  been 
distributed.  The  work,  having  somewhat  out- 
grown the  resources  of  the  Society,  has  now  been 
taken  over  by  the  Biological  Department  of  the 
Imperial  Board  of  Public  Health,  and  considerable 
extension  is  contemplated.  The  various  States  of 
the  Empire  have  been  approached  by  the  Imperial 
Home  Office  with  a  view  of  securing  the  support 
of  their  research  stations,  and  cordial  co-operation 
has  been  promised.  A  central  institute,  fully 
staffed  and  equipped,  will  be  established  in  each 
State,  Province,  or  group  of  Provinces,  and  each 
central  institute  will  have  subsidiary  institutes 
or  stations  affiliated  with  it.  The  latter  will 
consist  largely  of  local  colleges,  agricultural 
schools,  experimental  stations,  and  the  like. 
Finally,  each  of  these  subsidiary  stations  will  be 
associated  with  local  collectors,  chiefly  farmers, 
gardeners,  and  foresters,  of  whom  it  is  proposed 
to  appoint  about  1,000  for  the  Empire.  The 
information  supplied  by  the  collectors  will,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  transmitted  to  the  subsidiary 
institutes,  from  which  it  will  be  passed  on  to  the 
central  institutes,  to  be  finally  issued  in  an 
Annual  Report  to  the  Board  of  Public  Health. 
Applications  for  advice  will  for  the  most  part  be 
dealt  with  by  the  subsidiary  institutes,  onlv  the 
more  difficult  problems  being  investigated  by  the 
central  institutes.  Cited  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture. 

CATAI  pa. — Professor  Sargent,  in  1889,  pub- 
lished an  account  of  a  hybrid  Catalpa  known  as 
C.  "J.  C.  Teas,"  and  supposed  to  have  originated 
from  a  cross  between  C.    Esempferi   and   either 


C.  speciosi  or  C.  biguonioides.  Latterly  Professor 
Penhallow  has  studied  the  anatomy  of  the 
wood  in  this  and  other  species,  and  has  published 
an  account  of  them  in  the  American  Naturalist 
for  March,  1905.  We  cannot  enter  into  the 
details,  important  as  they  are,  but  they  show 
that  C.  speciosa  is  not  one  of  the  parents,  but  that 
C.  "  J.  C.  Teas  "  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
C.  Kajmpferi  and  C.  biguonioides,  as  suggested  by 
Sargent.  The  dominant  characters  of  the 
hybrid  as  expressed  in  the  anatomical  structure 
are  those  of  the  Japanese  parent. 


MR.    J.  MEDLEY  WOOD. 

Mr.  J.  Medley  Wood,  the  Director  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Durban,  is  one  of  our  oldest 
correspondents  and  the  leading  authority  on  Natal 
plants.  He  has  lately  celebrated  his  golden 
wedding,  and  we  should  like  to  associate  ourselves 


J.  MEDLEY  WOOD, 
Director  of  tlie  Botanic  Gardens,  Durban. 

with  his  fellow-countrymen  in  thankinghim  for  all 
he  has  done  for  the  botany  of  Natal  and  in  congra- 
tulating him  on  this  most  interesting  occasion. 


flowered  Rose  of  a  pink  colour ;  and  Taunus- 
blumchen,  a  blossom  of  a  deep  pink  tint.  AU  of 
these  appear  to  possess  features  which  make 
them  desirable  acquisitions  to  the  Rose-garden 
proper,  or  for  forming  pyramids,  pillars,  and 
fences  in  the  flower-garden  and  pleasure-garden. 
As  forced  plants  in  cold  conservatories,  worked 
high  on  tall  Dog-rose  stocks  so  as  to  show  up 
above  other  subjects,  especially  Camellias  out  of 
bloom.  Orange-trees,  and  New  Holland  plants,  to 
which  Roses  appear  in  pleasing  contrast,  they 
may  be  greatly  recommended.  Some  possess 
fragrance,  and  all  are  very  fioriferous.  I  do  not 
consider  their  beauty  to  be  enhanced  by  close 
training,  rather  the  reverse.  F.  M. 

Etoile  de  France. 
This  new  Hybrid  Tea  Rase,  which  was  distri- 
buted last  autumn  by  J.  Pernet  -  Ducher,  1 1 
Lyons,  promises  to  be  a  valuable  variety.  Th^ 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  crimson  with  a  darker 
centre,  being  just  what  is  required  in  this  class. 
The  habit  of  the  plants  is  vigorous  and  the 
foliage  good.  I  have  not  seen  many  aphis  on 
our  solitary  plant.  The  flowers,  which  are  just> 
opening,  are  of  the  much-desired  pointed  form, 
and  of  good  substance.  I  think  the  variety  will 
make  a  good  Rose  for  market-growers  ;  the  buds, 
come  singly,  and  the  shoots  have  very  few  thorns-.. 
Chas.  Page,  Dropmore  Gardens,  Bucks,  June  G. 


THE    ROSARY, 

ROSE    DOROTHY    PERKINS. 

Tnrs  new  R.  Wichuriana  hybrid  was  beauti- 
fully shown  by  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons  at  the 
Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  S.W.,  on 
May  9  last,  the  three  plants  staged  being  literally 
crowded  with  tender,  rosy  -  salmon  -  coloured 
blossoms. 

The  proper  season  for  flowering  is  June  and 
July  and  onwards  in  minor  degree  until  the 
month  of  September.  The  plant  is  a  strong 
grower,  and  even  in  pots,  as  observed  ori  this 
occasion,  the  growth  was  robust,  so  that  it  is  a 
capital  variety  that  may  be  employed  for  forming 
pyramids  and  weeping  examples,  or  as  a  hedge, 
a  wall  covering,  or  a  pillar  plant.  The  flowers 
are  semi-double  and  fragrant.  F.  M. 
Rambler  Roses. 

Some  Koses  of  this  class,  new  in  commerce, 
were  noted  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Notably  were  Anna 
Riibsanien,  having  semi  -  double  pale  -  pink 
blossoms  ;  Ernest  Grandpierre,  with  double  white 
blossoms,  and  central  petals  of  primrose  tint; 
Non  Plus  Ultra,  of  a  deep  bright  purple  colour ; 
Waltham  Bride,  a  hjbrid  variety  having  white 
blossoms ;     Wedding    Bells,    an    almost    single- 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  CEISPDM 
PURPURASCENS. 

The  two  plants  of  this  fine  Odontoglossunr 
included  in  the  special  sale  of  rare  Orchids  at 
Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms  on  Thursday, 
June  1,  "  by  direction  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Birt.,  V.M.H.,  K.C.V.O.,  for  the  benefit  of  a- 
charity,"  realised  150  gs.  and  120  gs.  respectively. 
The  charity  will  thus  be  benefited  substantially 
by  the  liberality  of  the  donor,  and  by  the  appre- 
ciation of  good  Odontoglossums  by  his  fellow- 
orchidists. 

The  sale  throughout  was  very  successful, 
although  the  extremely  high  figures  attained  at 
the  previous  Tuesday's  sale  were  not  reached,  a 
good  number  of  Odontoglossums  ranged  from 
50  gs.  to  ICO  gs.,  and  some  over,  and  the  Cypri- 
pedium3  fully  sustained  their  values.  J.  OB. 

CvPRlrEDIUM    barbatum. 

There  is  no  Cypripedium  that  flowers  more 
profusely  than  C.  barbatum,  and  for  supplying 
flowers  for  cutting  it  is  second  only  to  C.  insigne. 
I  have  recently  cut  over  230  flowers  from  twenty 
plants  growing  in  7  and  9-inch  pots.  The  flowers 
last  so  well  when  cut,  that  one  is  apt  to  get  tired 
of  them  before  they  fade ;  hut  this  monotony  can 
be  avoided  to  a  certain  extent  by  varying  the 
mode  of  arranging  them  in  the  glasses  every  few 
days.  Though  rather  sombre  iri  coloiir  they 
never  look  commonplace.  The  plants  can  be 
grown  very  easily  in  the  intermediate  -  hous^. 
'I'hey  require  considerable  water  at  all  seasons 
as  they  are  never  at  rest.  Repotting  should 
not  be .  done  except  when  the  plant  becomes  too 
large  for  the  pot.    W.  W.,  N.  B. 


LAW    NOTE. 


A  MKKTiNt;!  of  the  creditors  of  Thomas  Hors- 
man,  seedsuian  and  nurserymaD.  of  Bradford  and 
llbley,  was  held  at  the  office  of  the  Bradfont 
Official  Receiver  (Mr.  C.  L.  Atkinson)  on  June  7. 
According  to  the  statement  of  affairs,  it  appeared 
that  the  bankrupt  had  been  in  business  for 
tbirty-one  years  on  his  own  account.  The 
liabilities  expected  to  rank  were  .£2,113,  and  the 
assets  were  estimated  to  produce  ^388,  leaving  a 
deficiency  of  ^£1,725.  The  bankrupt  raaie  no 
cffer  to  bis  creditors,  and  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Mitchell, 
acjountant,  was  appointed  trustee,  with  a 
committee  of  inspection. 
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^LEAVES  FEOM  MY  CHINESE 

;  5''.^ /!/.    '..^   :   ■  NOTE-teOOK.  ■  ';  ;;   ''■ 

i{,-rM      \  .;..  "'■  (Continued  from  p.  3d1.) 
THE'HOME  OF  THE    CHINESE  PBIMXJtiA. 

[The  ■historic    of,    the    introduction,   and    stibscqttxiit  ■ 

,  d'iscoi'cry  of  the  habitat  of  th  is  favourite  garden 

plant   were   described   and    it'u.ttrated    in  'these 

colu'nins,  see  '* OardetiersWhrmiicle,"  January  ~\ 

.    "IS&S,  p.'l%   and  the  issue  for  April  M/_:  im, 

•'pp.  S69,  mo,  and  '271.  En.]  i    „  .„ ,),-,■ 

The  distribution  of  the  plant  is  remarkably 
local.  The  length  of  the  Ichang  gorge  is  roughly 
.15  iniles.  The  cliffs  are  of  limestone,  and.ejo- 
<!eedin'gly  precipitous.  It  is  on  the  tiny  ledges 
and  niches  on  the  face  of  these  verticil  cliffs  that 
the  plant  is  at  home.  The  accompanying  illus- 
trations (figs.  163, 161)  show  the  habitat  fairly  well, 
but  unfortunately  they  do  not  show  the  height 
of  the  cliffs,  which  are  often  several  hundred  ffeet 
sheer.  But  though  the  plant  occurs  sparingly 
throughout  the  length  of  the  gorge,  it  ie  oiily 
at  the  entrance  nearest  to  Ichang,  and  more 
especially  in  the  lovely  San-yu-Tung  glen,  that 
it  is  really  abundant.  Outside  this  gorge  and  'thfe 
glens  which  pierce  it,  I  only  met  with  it  'ill 
one  other  locality,  and  on  similar  liijie- 
stone  cliffs  one  day's  journey  north  of  Ichang. 
The  plants  grow  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
without  a  drop  of  water  for  months  together. 
They  evidently  live  on  the  accumulated  humus 
chiefly  derived  from  their  own  decaying  leaves. 
One  wonders  at  the  plant  existing,  much  less 
thriving,  under  such  arid  conditions. 

In  January,  February,  and  early  March,  the 
face  of  these  cliffs  is  dotted  all  over  with 
thousands  of  plants — one  mass  of  delicate  mauve- 
pink  flowers,  and  the  fragrance  is  delicious,  i.  , 

The  plants  vary  from  3  to  9  inches  in  height, 
according  to  situation.  The  leaves  are  very 
small.  The  scapes  have  often  two  or  more 
whorls  of  flowers.  I  have  counted  as  many  as 
twenty  scapes  to  one  plant  with  over  a  hundred 
flowers  open  at  the  same  time !  The  flowers 
often  measure  15  to  1-j  inch  in  diameter,  which 
rather  astonished  me.  The  colour  is  a  pleasing 
soft  mauve-pink  with  pale  yellow  eye.  In  the 
^hade  the  colour  is  a  little  lighter,  but  I  never 
succeeded  in  finding  an  albino.  Considering 
how  the  colour  has  varied  under  cultivation  one 
is  rather  surprised  to  find  the  "  shade  "  so  constant 
in  the  wild  plant. 

The  petals  are  deeply  emarginate,  and  the 
flowers  are,  of  course,  heterostyled.  In  company 
with  many  other  cliff  plants,  the  peduncles  and 
ji^diCels  after  flowering  become  "  positively  geq- 
tropic."  This  insures  the  safe  depositing  of  the 
seeds  in  the  niches  and  ledges  of  the  cliff. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  long-cultivated 
plant  with  the  typical  spontaneous  one.  The 
new  class  of  Primula,  called  "stellata,"  I  think, 
is  very  near  the  typical  form.  I  know  nothing 
of  the  origin  of  this  "  class,"  but  if  a  product  of 
cultivation  derived  from  the  long- cultivated 
plant,  it  constitutes  a  remarkable  "throw-back." 
Perhaps  it  is  the  result  of  cultivating  the  spoa- 
taneou^  plant  from  seeds,  and  if  so,  there 
nothing  remarkable  about  it.  If  my  ■  memory 
serves  me  rightly  the  Kew  plants  were  lost  after 
flowering. 

In  colour,  size,  shape  and  substance  the  florists' 
flower  has  diverged  widely  from  the  type.  In 
the  "  fern-leaved "  forms  we  flnd  a  remarkable 
deviation  from  the  typical  leaf.  In  short  the 
only  thing  that  has  remained  constant  is  the  pej; 
fuiue.  But  what  has  been  gained  in  size  and 
colour  has  been  lost  in  grace  and  beauty.  .The 
spontaneous  plant  is,  to  my  mind,  far  more  gi^oeful 
and  beautiful  than  the  florists'  flowers  grower's 
have  striven  so  hard  to  produce.  ■      i 

As  I  wrote  this  my  view  was  of  a  white  clifr 
nearly'200  feet  high,  where  thousands  of  plants 
one  mass  of  flower  were  revelling  in  warm  sun- 


shine. It  was  a  picture  to  make  the  heart  glad, 
and  it  is  a  great  pity  all  lovers  of  this  favourite 
flower  cannot  enjoy  such  a  sight. 

ICHANG  TO  KIATING. 
.April  25,  1903.— We  left  Ichang  last  night, 
crossed  the  river,  and  tied  up  for  the  night  at 
An-an-Miao,  a  village  opposite  the  upper  end  of 
Ichang  city.  At  5  am.  this  morning,  with  much 
noise,  we  unmoored  and  commenced  our  journey 
of  800  miles. 

With  a  strong  fair  wind  to  aid  us  we,  made 
good  progress.  At  7  a  m.  we  wereoff  San-yu-'Tung 
and  entered  the  Ichang  gorge,  last  of  the  stupen- 
dous chasms  the  mighty  Tang-tsze  has  cleft  for 
itself.  In  these  gorges  the  river  is  reduced  to 
half  its  usual  breadth,  and  the  water  is  in  conse- 
quence very  deep.  In  their  soundings  the  two 
British  gun  -  boats,  on  their  first  ascent  to 
Chungking,  found  over  sixty  fathoms  of  water 
off  San-yu-Tung.  Thi3  at  low-water  season ! 
In   summer  the  water  in  the   gorges    is    often 


flowers  ;  a  waterfall,  beneath  which  hundreds  of 
Iris  japonica  luxuriated;  the  rocks, . drenched  in 
spray.jWei'e  green  with  Adiantum  CapUlus-Veneris 
.var. ;  the  crags  themselves  alive  with  masses  of 
Ceesalpinia  ,  sepiaria,  .  Rosa  moschata.  Spiraea 
dasyantha.  Wistaria  sinensis,  Polygala ,  Mariegii, 
and  other  such  favourites.  ,  And  so  -pe  journeyed 
on,  every  hundred  yards  revealing  some,  fresh 
aspect. 

At  10  A.M.  we  reached  the  Customs'  barrier  at 
Ping  -  shan  -  Pa,  a  tiny  village  romantically 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  gorge.  Our  papers 
having  been  duly  examined  and  initialed  we 
proceeded.  About  a  mile  above  this  picturesque 
village  the  river  takes  a  right-angled  turn.  At 
this  bend,  and  near  the  middle  of  'the  river,  is  a 
large  and  dangerous  rock,  designated  "  Sleeping 
Pig."  Bounding  this  difficulty,  we  soon  come  in 
view  of  the  "  Needle  of  Heaven,"  an  isolated 
pillar  -  shaped  ■  peak  of  limestone,  perhaps  a 
thousand  feet  high.  At  1  o'clock  we  were  opposite 
to  the  lovely  village  of  Nanto,  nestling  amidst 


Fj(i.    163. — PING-SHAN-PAI,   WHERE   THE   CHIffESE    TKIMULi  GROWS  WILD. 


80  to  100  feet  above  its  winter-level.  At  such 
times  all  traific  through  the  gorges  is  suspended. 

This  gorge  is  about  15  miles  long.  The  cliffs 
are  of  limestone,  turreted  and  castellated, 
culminating  in  grotesque  forms  and  shapes. 
Though  th-e  cliffs  t'f  this' gorge  are  not  so  preci- 
pitous as  they  are  in  the  others,  the  scenery  is  not 
one  wliit  the  less  grand  and  awe-inspiring.  All 
the  gorges  afford  such  wild  and  wondrous  scenery 
tbat  neither  pen,  pencil,  brush,  nor, camera  can 
adec[uately  portray  it,  and  it  is  very  much  a 
matter  of  opinion  ag  to  which  is  finest.  I  shall 
ever  remember  my  first  view  of  the  Ichang 
gorge.  It  was  after  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  The 
day  was  dull  but  clear,  and  the  cliffs,  covered 
with  snow,  stood  out  in  solemn  grandeur.  To-day 
the  cliffs  are  alive  with  lovely  flowers,  shrubs,  and 
herbs  in  the  wildest  profusion.  ,  Truly  a  sight  for 
the  gods ! 

As  we  sailed  rapidly  through  this  wondrous  scene 
I  stood  on  the  deuk  of  the  boat  lost  in  admiration 
of  the  things  around  me.  Flowers  of  every  hue 
met  the  eyes  and  gladdened  the.heart— a  grassy 
bank  one  mass  of  the  lov^y  Primula  obconica ;  a 
cliff,  in  every  niche  of  which  nestled  Corydalis 
thalictrifolia,  with   its  erect  racemes   of  yelloyv 


orange-groves,  with  a  huge  precipice  culminating 
in  curiously-fringed  overhanging  peaks  on  the 
opposite  bank.  We  were  now  clear  of  the  gorge, 
and  the  river  in  front  was  strewn  with  boulders. 
Looking  back  I  noted  that  a  temple  crowned  the 
highest  peak  visible.  This  is  Ching-kan-Shan, 
'■  Diamond  Hill,"  alt.  2,800  feet. 

At  4  P.M.  we  moored  for  the  night  at  Wang-ling 
Miio,  30  miles  above  Ichang.  This  is  a  small 
village  on  thb  right  bank,  possessing  a  fine 
temple,  and  is  a  notid  mart  for  Bamboo  ropes. 
These  ropes  are  made  from  the  split  culms  of 
Pbyllostachys  mitis,  plaited,  and  soaked  in  lime- 
water.  These  ropes  possess  enormous  strength, 
and  are  used  for  pulling  the  boats  up-river. 

In  many  places  during  the  day  the  currents 
were  very  strong,  and  in  the  gorge  we  crossed 
many  dangerous  looking  eddies.  Just  below  our 
mooring  we  crossed  the  first  rapid — a  small  affair 
called  Chin-shui-Tan,  "  Clear  Water  Rapid."  One 
of  the  chief  floral  features  of  the  day  was 
Aleurites  cordata.  This  plant  is  highly  valued 
for  the  oil  which  is  expressed  from  its  seeds. 
The  oil  is  known  as  "  Wood-oil,"  and  is  an 
important  article  of  commerce,  its  principal 
use  being  varnish  for  boats.     In  the  Index  Flortt 
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Sinensis,  vol.  ii.,  p.. 433,  a  footnote  states  that  the 
•oil  is  sometimes  known  as  "Ningpo  Varnish." 
This  is  a  mistake.  The  tree  itself  averages  10  to 
15  feet  in  height,  flat-headed,  with  large  cordate 
leaves,  and  unisexual  flowers,  white  with  brown 
•stria'.  It  thrives  in  rocky  places,  and  is  parti- 
•cularly  abundant  in  these  parts. 

During  the  day  I  noted  some  eighty-four  dis- 
tinct species  of  plants  belonging  to  seventy 
genera.  They  were  made  up  as  follows : — 19  spc- 
■cies  of  shrubs,  13  specie?  of  trees,  44  species  of 
herbs,  and  8  of  Ferns.  Out  of  the  41  species  of 
herbs  29  may  be  designated  "  weeds  of  cultiva- 
"tion  "  in  the  broad  sense  of  tl  e  term.  (Jut  of  the 
•■54  species  no  fewer  than  21  are  valued  in  England 
[from   a   horticultural    standpoint.       Apart   from 


moored  for  the  night  a  short  distance  below  the 
Tung-ling  rapid. 

From  Nanto  to  here  the  Chinese  call  the  river 
Ta-cha-Ho — "  Eiver  of  Dregs."  This  is  a  most 
appropriate  name,  since  for  the  whole  distance! 
the  banks  are,  strewn  and  the  stream  impeded 
with  enormous  boulders  ^-granite  chiefly.  In  the 
high-water  season  this  is  one  of  the  worst  reaches 
on  the  river. 

The  country  hereabouts  opens  out  considerably, 
and  is  largely  imder  cultivation ;  Peas,  Beans 
(broad).  Vetches,  Barley,  and  Opium  are  the 
principal  crops.  The  people  seem  strangely  in- 
different in  regard  to  the  Barley  crop.  If  the 
season  is  late  and  the  ground  required  for  Rice  or 
Cjtton,  they  plough-in  the  Barley  as  manure. 


Fig.  164.— PKiMULi  sinensis  at  home. 


those  already  mentioned  the  following  made  the 

gayest  display :  — 

Daphiie  Gcnkwa,  Liniini  tripynum,  Sophora  viciifolia. 
Azalea  Indica,  l.oropetalum  cliiDenfce,  ^5mp]ocos  cratji'- 
Soidcs.  I'aulownia  iinperialip,  Rosa  l;rvigaia,  Ueutzia 
Hlis2olor,  Relimauuia  rupestris,  Mazus  pulchellus,  and 
Hosa  Bapksiie. 

On  the  cliffs  hereabout  a  peculiar  kind  of 
•chamois  is  common,  and  so  also  is  a  species  of 
muntjac.  The  former  haunt  the  inaccessible 
limestone  cliffs;  the  latter  the  more  open  but 
cooky  ground. 

April  20. — The  barometer  fell  duiiag  the  night, 
and  rain  f^ell  heavily  at  9  A  m  ,  forcinff  us  to  tie 
up.  We  restarted  at  1.30  i'  m.,  and  by  2-30,  with 
the  aid  of  thirty  extra  trackers,  we  got  safely 
over  the  Tatung,  last  of  the  major  rapids  of  the 
Yang-tsze. 

It  continx>ed  to  rain  more  or  less  t'le  whole  of 
the  day,  but  the  crew  worked  till  5  30  p.m.     We 


I  noticed  much  less  Opium  cultivated  here- 
abouts than  formerly.  This,  I  gather,  is  due  to. 
the  heavy  tax  imposed  on  the  growers.  The  tax 
was  first  instituted  in  1902,  and  amounts  to- 
C400  taels  per  picul  of  crude  Opium.  The  result  is 
seen  in  the  almost  total  absence  of  this  crop  from 
places  where  formerly  it  Was  largely  grown.  (This 
tax  threatened  to  ruin  the  culture  of  this  crop, 
and  has  since  been  repealed.) 

Innumerable  groyes  of  Bamboo  were  the 
feature  of  the  day.  The  higher  hills  were  clad 
with  Fine  and  Scrub  *-*ak,  Liquidambar  for- 
mosana  is  a  very  common  tree  to-day.  Kain 
and  the  nature  of  the  country  combined  did  not 
admit  of  much  botanising.  I  merely  noted  a  few 
weeds  of  cultivation,  Styrax  japonicum  (small 
bushes),  Kosa  indica  (planted  on  a  tomb),  and 
Cedrela  sinensis,  the  shoots  of  which  are  eaten. 

At  the  Tatung  rapid  the  legumes  of  Gymno- 


cladus  chinensis  were  for  sale.  These  pods  are 
about  4  or  5  inches  in  length,  thick,  and  dark- 
brown  in  colour.  They  are  used  as  soap  in  many 
parts  of  the  Yang-tsze  Valley. 

April  27.  —  We  started  soon  after  6  a.bi.  and 
reached  the  Tung-ling  rapid  at  7  a.m.  At  dead 
low-water  a  broken  reef  of  rock  stretching  right 
across  the  river  makes  this  an  extremely  difficult 
and  dangerous  place.  A  huge  rock  divides  the 
channel  of  the  river  and  stands  sentinel  at  the 
gate  of  the  Niu-kan  gorge.  It  was  on  the  above- 
mentioned  reef  that,  in  December,  1900,  the 
ill  -  fated  German  steamer  struck  on  her 
maiden  ,  voyage  and  sank  in  twenty  minutes. 
She  stiU  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  is 
likely  to  remain  there. 

Opposite  the  village  of  Tung-ling  and  on  the 
south  bank  are  two  or  three  coal  adits.  The 
output  is  small  and  the  quality  very  inferior. 
Having  crossed  this  dreaded  rapid  in  safety 
we  entered  the  Niu-kan  or  Lukau  gorge.  The 
Ox-liver  gorge,  for  such  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Chinese  name,  obtains  this  appellation  from 
a  projecting  mass  of  limestone  which  bears  a 
fanciful  resemblance  to  that  anatomical  organ. 
This  gorge  appeals  to  one  as  one  of  the  wildest  of 
all.  It  is  only  about  5  miles  long.  The  cliffs  are 
for  the  most  part  sheer,  and  often  2,000  feet 
high.  In  one  or  two  places  the  upper  parts 
are  well-wooded.  Chionanthus  retusus  is  common 
on  the  cliffs.  This  plant,  well-known  but  little 
cultivated,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  all 
flowering  trees  or  shrubs.  Here  it  forms  bushes 
4  to  8  feet  in  height,  and  is  nothing  but  a  mass 
of  flower.  Given  a  rocky  and  very  sunny  place  it 
ought  to  thrive  in  England  much  better  than  it 
does. 

The  first  of  the  three  rapids,  called  Hsin  Tan, 
was  reached  at  10.15  a  m.,  and  we  were  over  at 
10.45  A  M.,  when  a  heavy  downpour  brought 
matters  to  a  standstill.  At  2  p.m.  we  restarted 
and  sueessfully  crossed  the  remaining  two.  Eain 
now  recommenced,  and  we  were  forced  to 
moor  for  the  night.  These  rapids  are  not  bad  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  but  in  the  dead  low-water 
they  are  considered  with  one  other  the  worst 
on  Upper  Yang-tsze.  I  crossed  them  in  March, 
1901,  when  they  were  truly  foaming  cataracts. 
The  loss  of  life  and  cargo  yearly  at  these  rapids 
is  terrible. 

Ficus  infectoria  occurs  here,  the  most  eastern 
most  place  where  I  have  met  with  it.  In 
Szechuan  it  is  the  commonest  of  trees,  and 
usually  shelters  some  shrine  or  temple.  It  is 
practically  an  evergreen,  the  young  leaves  un- 
folding almost  as  soon  as  the  old  ones  have 
fallen.  Lycium  chinense,  Myricaria  germanica, 
and  Distylium  chinense  are  common  fluviatile 
shrubs  here. 

The  village  of  Hsin  Tan  is  much  scattered,  and- 
is  noted  for  its  inkstands.  These  are  made  of  a 
kind  of  graphite,  in  which  iron  pyrites  are  em- 
bedded. The  workmanship  is  often  very  artistic. 
A  shifting  population  of  trackers,  boat  chandlers, 
and  retired  junk  owners  make  up  the  population 
of  this  romantically  situated  village. 

April  28  we  were  delayed  by  a  strong  head- 
wind ;  it  was  8  o'clock  ere  we  started  through  the 
Mitsang  gorge.  This  is  only  about  a  couple  of 
miles  long,  and  is  really  a  continuation  of  the 
Niu-kan  gorge.  The  hills  open  out  a  little  at  the 
Hsin  Tan,  but  there  is  no  break  in  the  range  of 
hills  as  with  the  other  gorges.  The  cliffs  in  this 
gorge  are  very  high  and  steep — in  one  place 
fully  2,000  feet  sheer.  These  vertical  cliffs  are' 
for  the  most  part  bare,  but  in  places  Chionanthus 
retusus  is  conspicuous.  With  much  hard  sculling 
and  shouting  we  reached  the  middle  of  the  gorge, 
where  it  is  possible  to  track  for  a  short  distai^ce.. 
Very  soon  the  tracking  path  came  to  a  finish.i 
and  we  took  our  trackers  on  board  again.  The 
head-wind  continued  to  annoy  ua,  and  it  was  with 
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the  utmost  difficulty  and  great  relief  to  all  that 
we  got  clear  of  this  gorge. 

From  the  head  of  this  gorge  to  the  town  of  Kui 
the  river  is  one  long  succession  of  rapids  and 
races.  Many  reefs  of  rock  stretch  across  the 
river,  jutting  out  at  nasty  angles,  and  rounding 
these  is  a  very  difficult  task.  In  our  passage 
through  this  dangerous  reach  we  passed  a  couple 
of  junks  wrecked — an  ominous  sign.  Having 
crossed  the  two  nasty  rapids  opposite  the  town  of 
Kui,  we  moored  for  the  night.  At  these  rapids 
we  pressed  native  trackers  into  service,  and  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  remuneration  made. 
Thinking  to  appeise  them,  I  gave  another 
hundred  cash.  Tbis  only  increased  the  hubbub, 
thanks  to  the  presence  of  a  couple  of  women. 
They  began  quarrelling  among  themselves,  and 
it  was  fully  an  hour  ere  all  was  quiet. 

The  head-wind  and  strong  current  made  it  a 
very  heavy  day.  The  poor,  patient,  bullied 
trackers  were  quite  tired  out.  Poor  fellows,  a 
dog's  life  seems  preferable  to  such  as  theirs  ! 
Nothing  to  live  for  except  their  lioe,  and  to  earn 
this  they  have  to  work  like  beasts  in  the  field. 
Their  sure-footedness  is  simply  marvellous  ;  they 
walk  easily  where  one  would  think  a  chamois 
could  scarcely  move.  Flowers  are  everywhere 
abundant.  The  variety  is  great,  but  all  are 
common  around  Ichang.  Eoses — R.  laevigata, 
R.  moschata,  R.  microcarpa,  and  R.  Banksiae  are 
everywhere;  I  never  saw  them  finer.  On  one 
branch  of  R.  laevigata  I  counted  fifty  fully-expanded 
flowers,  some  of  which  measured  4  to  5  inches  in 
diameter.  Pistacia  chinensis  was  a  common  tree 
to-day.  It  often  occurs  in  small  groves  with 
tombs  beneath  its  sha'le.  It  attains  a  large  size, 
being  often  40  to  60  feet  in  height,  and  with  a 
correspondingly  thick  trunk  and  large,  spreading 
branches.  At  all  seasons  it  is  a  strikingly  hand- 
some tree,  and  in  late  autumn  vies  with  Sapium 
sebiferum  in  the  richness  of  its  crimson  tints. 
The  wood  is  valued  for  its  toughness,  and  makes 
the  finest  rudder-posts  for  junks.  The  young 
shoots  are  eaten  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the 
Cedrela  sinensis. 

On  the  cliffs  opposite  Kui  Spirfci  Thunbergii 
occurs.  It  is  quite  common  in  the  Wushan 
gorge,  but  I  did  not  find  it  nearer  Ichang  than 
here.  It  grows  in  the  niches  of  the  rocks  where 
there  is  little  soil  or  moisture.  It  is  the  first  of 
all  the  Spira?as  to  flower,  and  is  now  in  ripe  fruit. 
I  first  gathered  it  in  flower  here  in  early  March, 
1901. 

Ever  on  the  lookout  for  something  to  satisfy 
the  "  inner  man,"  I  to-day  bagged  a  cock 
pheasant  and  a  species  of  partridge.  The  latter 
has  red  legs,  and  is  much  larger  than  the  common 
Eaglish  bird.  It  frequents  stony  places  on  the 
hillside.  I  presume  it  is  merely  the  ordinary 
"  red-legged  partridge,"  but,  whatever  its  name, 
I  found  it  excellent  eating.  E.  H.  W. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 


FLOWERING  CHERRIES. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  May  9  there  were  several 
varieties  of  flowering  Cherries  shown  which  are 
as  yet  comparatively  rare  in  gardens,  and  have 
certain  points  to  recommend  them  to  planters. 
One  of  these  is  Cerasus  (Prunus  pseudo-Cerasus) 
J.  H.  Veitch,  exhibited  by  Messis.  Paul  i  Son, 
Cheshunt.  The  plant  flowers  abundantly  in  the 
manner  of  C.  Watereri,  which  is  like  C.  Sieboldi, 
and  i'j  carries  tender  rose  •  colourt d  blossoms. 
C  J.  H.  Veitch,  as  shown,  had  blossoms  rather 
larger  than  either,  but  its  chief  recommendation 
is  its  earliness  in  flowering,  exceeding  C.  Watereri 
in  that  respect.  The  same  firm  likewise  staged 
G.  (Prunus)  Padus  flore-pleno,  with  small,  white 
blossoms  numerously  produced,  making  it  an 
effective  lawn  or  foreground  shrubbery  standard. 
F.  M. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  iiot  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  Correspondents. ) 
FLORAL    AVITARDS.  —  With  reference  to  the 
Editorial  article  in  the  issue  for  May  27,  relating 
to  Floral  and  Fruit  Awards,  may  I  be  permitted 
to    say,   as    one  of  the  Floral    Committee,   and 
spe.aking  I  am    sure   for   most   cf   its   members, 
that  financial  considerations  have  very  little  to  do 
with  the  decisions  arrived  at,  except  in  so  far  as 
merit  is  or  should  be  correlated  with  value.     I 
have  been  a  member  of  that  Committee  now  for 
a  good  many  years,  and   the    conception  of  its 
main   motive  in    my   mind  is  the  recognition  of 
improvement  and  of  novelty  if  the  latter  involves 
advance  in  or  gain  to  our  floral  wealth.  In  making 
these  awards,  consideration  is  undoubtedly  given 
to  the  practical  value  of  the  plants  concerned  for 
horticultural    purposes,    as    certainly    should  be 
the  case  with  a  Committee  elected  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural    Society.     Hence   a  plant    such  as 
cited,  a  Welwitschia  or  a  Rafflesia,  would    quite 
conceivably   not   be   honoured    with    an   Award, 
though   it   would   probably   be    referred   to    the 
Scientific  Committee  to  be  dealt  with  on  botanical 
lines.   The  odour  alone  of  the  Rafflesia  would  dis- 
qualify it  on  practical  grounds.   In  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee the  award  of  a  Botanical  Certificate  which 
is  occasionally  made  implies  that  a  plant  is  botani- 
cally  interesting  but  not  horticulturally,  and  this 
being  so  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  alleged 
inappropriateness  of  the  award  of  a  First-class 
Certificate  to  Meconopsis  integrifolia,  which  was 
at  once  seen  to  be  highly  interesting  from  both 
points   of  view — a  fact  which   to  my  mind  was 
peculiarly  appropriately  recognised  by  the   two 
awards  of  the  Scientific  and  Floral  Committees. 
Botanical  interest  and  horticultural  value  are  by 
no  meaiis  necessarily  associated,  and  I  maintain 
that  it  is  the  latter  which  the  Floral  Committee 
are  bound  in  duty  to  the  public  to  keep  in  the 
forefront.      It   must   not    be    forgotten   that  the 
Royal    Horticultural   Society's    Committees    are 
practically    the     elected     judges    of    what    the 
horticultural     public      should     obtain.       These 
awards  are   published   far   and  wide   as   indica- 
tions  of   novelty   or    improvement.      The    Firi-t- 
class    Certificates    are    reserved    for    something 
better  than  the  comparative  "  commonplace  "step- 
bystep  improvements  to  which  Awards  of  Merit 
are  given.    Hence  the  Meconopsis  award   could 
not,  to  my  mind,  *'  lower  it  to  the  category  of  the 
commonplace,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  lifted  it  out 
of  it.  so  far  at  any  rate  as   the  verdict  affected 
public  knowledge.     Turning  now  to  such  valu- 
able introductions  as   Primula  Cockburniana,  we 
have  in  this  plant  undoubtedly  the  starting-point 
for  a  wonderful  series  of  fresh  tints  in  the  already 
rich  Primula  family.     The  colour  is   altogether 
novel — a  rich   orange-scarlet.     As  seen,  however, 
at  its  first  debiif,  the  new  colour  was  the   sole 
charm  of  the  plant  exhibited,  and  to  my  mind 
the    Committee    would     have    stultified     itself 
by   giving   it  a   First-class   Certificate   without 
having     an     opportunity     of    seeing     it     when 
better    developed,    while    an     Award    of.   IVFerit 
to    such     an     acquisition     would     indeed     have 
levered    it    to   the    level   of    the    commonplace. 
Its  horticultural  value,  in  point  of  fact,  remains 
to  be  established,  though  its  botanical  value  is 
beyond  all  doubt,  and  was   appropriately  recog- 
nised in  the  proper  quarter  by  the  Scientific  Com- 
mittee.    The  implicition  thatthe  Society's  credit 
was  saved  by  the  Scientific  Committee,  while  the 
Floral  Committee  failed  to  do  so,  is  hardly  fair  in 
viev  of  the   circumstances;  its   botanical    value 
was  in  esse,  its  horticultural  only  in  posse.    To  my 
mind  it  would  be  a  salutary  rule  for  the  Floral 
Committee   not  to   issue   Botanical   Certificates, 
but  to  refer  plants  which  they  consider  worthy  of 
such  to  the    Scientific   Committee.      This   would 
obviate  the  slur  which  now  practically  attaches  to 
such  certificates  when  given  by  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee, whose  province  is  a  different  one.  Chas. 
Iiruery,  V.M  H  ,  P.L.S.    [Our  correspondent,  from 
his  point  of  view,  is  quite  justified  in  his  remarks  : 
but  few  know  better  than  he  that  the  outlook  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is,  or  should  be, 
much  more  catholic,  and  the  action  of  its  Com- 
mittees  at   once   more    discriminating    in    some 
po'rits,   and   less  restricted  in  others.     However 
valuable  a  First-class  Certificate  may  be  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  it  has,  to  some  extent,  lost  its 


significance  to  those  plant  lovers  or  fruit-growera 
who  are  not  in  the  trade,  by  reason  of  the  fre- 
quency with  which  it  is  given.  The  "  Botanical 
Certificate"  is  held  in  low  estimation  by  the 
trade,  mainly,  we  take  it,  because  the  plants  thus- 
honoured  are  not  effective  enough  to  be  used  for 
purposes  of  decoration,  or,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
because  they  are  not  "'garden  plants."  What' 
seems  to  be  wanted  is  a  "  Special  Certificate,"  to 
be  awarded  by  any  of  the  Committees  or  by  the 
Council  to  such  plants  as  from  any  cause  whatever 
possess  special  merit.  Had  such  a  special  award 
been  made  to  the  Meconopsis  orto  the  Primula, or  toi 
both,  it  would  at  once  have  been  seen  that  these 
plants  possessed  an  interest  beyond  that  attaching 
to  the  ordinary  run  of  plants  to  which  First-class 
Certificates  are  awarded.  As  it  is,  the  Meco- 
nopsis was  relegated  to  the  ordinary  pass-list> 
instead  of  to  the  honour-list,  whilst  the  Primula, 
in  some  ways  of  even  greater  interest,  was  not 
recognised  in  any  way  by  the  Floral  Committee, 
either  in  Vincent  Square  or  at  the  Temple.  We 
know,  of  course,  that  there  were  reasons  lor  this — 
valid  enough  in  existing  circumstances,  but- 
giving  rise  to  an  anomaly  which  a  special  award 
would  have  obviated.  The  C  mncil  already  take 
it  upon  themselves  to  make  such  awards,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Committees  and  the,  judges  whc» 
are  restricted  by  regulation  or  custom,  and  they 
might  with  advantage  have  done  so  in  the  present 
instances.  Ed  ] 

GARDEN  PATHS. — I  can  assure  Miss  Tumor 
that  I  never  criticise  an  article  without  having 
due  regard  to  facts.  Miss  Tumor  says,  in  the 
fourteenth  line  from  the  bottom,  p.  226,  when, 
writing  of  roads— not  paths — "  It  will  improve 
the  wearing  quality  of  the  road  if  this  last 
layer  is  lightly  coated  with  tar."  Again,  Miss 
Turner  says,  p.  342,  "  Gravel  requires  con- 
stant raking  and  rolling."  Such  an  assertion, 
only  displays  a  further  want  of  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  Gravel  properly  laid  should 
never  be  sufficiently  loose  to  enable  a  rake  to  be 
employed.  If  gravel  is  laid  with  water  while 
being  rolled,  and  is  of  a  binding  nature,  no- 
trouble  after  it  is  "set"  is  experienced.  A. 
broom  to  remove  leaves  or  refuse  of  any 
kind  only  is  needed  before  rolling,  which  should 
be  sufficiently  attended  to.  Miss  Turner  says, 
"  the  road  should  be  excavated  2  to  4  feet  deep, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil."  Assuming: 
then  it  is  excavated  3  feet  deep,  rough  stones  are 
laid  at  the  bottom  one-third  the  depth— 1  foot. 
Now  this  leaves  a  depth  of  2  feet  to  be  filled  with 
"  granite,  flint,  or  slag,"  as  quoted  by  Miss  Tumor, 
p.  342.  This  is  the  point  to  which  I  still  take 
exception,  not  only  on  account  of  the  cost, 
but  of  the  utter  waste  of  material.  If  this  top- 
spac?,  2  feet,  is  not  to  be  filled  up,  will  Mis& 
Turner  say  what  is  the  ultimate  finish  of  the 
road  ?  In  treating  of  smaller  paths  Miss  Tumor 
says  "there  is  no  need  to  excavate  so  deeply, 
but  gives  no  depth  ;  now,  she  says,  on  p.  34i 
18  inches  is  the  usual  depth,  but  2  feet  is  generally 
ample.  I  should  think  it  is  !  Who  would  think  of 
making  an  ordinary  garden  path,  where  there  is- 
no  wheeled  traffic,  1  foot  deep,  let  alone  2  feet  P 
Unfortunately  I  have  never  had  the  chance  to 
get  granite  for  paths — very  few  gardeners  have 
to  any  extent.  Flints  picked  from  the  land  cost 
5s.  per  load  here,  and  Is.  for  breaking,  and  this  is 
purely  an  agricultural  district,  in  which  flint- 
stones  abound.  Certainly  we  cannot  get 
materials  at  such  low  prices  as  Miss  Turnon 
quotes,  thus  my  criticism  of  the  unnecessary 
outlay.  Miss  Tumor  certainly  advised  the  ex- 
cavation to  be  4  feet  deep,  and  if  she  did  not- 
intend  to  flll  it  up  I  would  ask  again.  How  is  the 
road  to  be  finished?  £.  Mulyneux,  Bithop's- 
Walthim. 

EREMUPUS  FOR  LARGE  BEDS -For  grouping 
in  large  beds  against  a  background  of  Holly, 
Laurel,  Coniferre,  &c  ,  there  is  much  to  recom- 
mend the  beautiful  and  stately  Eremurus  as  an 
early-flowering  plant.  Comprising  quite  a  variety, 
and  extending  as  they  do  in  their  native  state 
from  Asiatic  Russia  to  the  Himalayas,  they  only 
require  a  little  protection  from  spring  frosts, 
otherwise  they  are  perfectly  hardy.  We  have 
a  bed  of  eighteen  plants,  planted  in  the  gardens 
here,  December,  1903,  the  varieties  used  being 
E.  himalaicus  and  E.  robnstus,  which  I  con- 
sider two  of  the  best.      Last  year  thesa  plaats 
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threw  one  spike  each  about  l!  feet  hi^h ;  to-day 
(June  2)  they  are  agiiii  almost  in  ifuU  flower, 
each  plant  throwing  at  least  two  spikes,  the  tallest 
of  which,  although  not  finished  growth,  measures 
8  feet  i  inches  in  height,  and  fully  12  inches  in 
circumference  at  the  flower  base,  while  the  very 
smallest  measures  over  4  feet  in  height.  They  are 
planted  in  a  rather  heavy  soil,  but  get  no  stimu- 
lants of  any  kind.  When  the  young  crowns  begin 
to  move  early  in  March  I  top-dress  with  about 
"9  inches  of  sharp  sand.  Again,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  April  they  appear  for  the  second  time, 
w"hen  we  use  9-inch  pots  for  a  protection  at  night 
only,  or  during  severe  frost.  When  they  become 
too  tall  for  the  pots  to  be  used  I  place  a 
few  Spruce  and  Birch  branches  upright  in  the 
bed,  which  is  all  they  require  until  the 
flower  -  spikes  are  ready  for  staking,  and 
when  in  full  flower  they  amply  repay  the 
small  amount  of  labour  bestowed  upon  them,  as 
without  doubt  they  are  at'  present  the  finest 
feature'  of  the  garden.  H.  MacFadyen,  The 
Gardens,  Cucl-field  Park.  [Two  good  photographs 
were  obligingly  sent,  but  as  we  have  frequently 
published  similar  illustrations  there  is  .  no 
oeeessity  to  do  so  on  the  present  occasion.  Ed. J 

DORMANCY  OF  INSERTED  ROSE-BUDS, —  In 
July  1903,  I  inserted  three  fine  buds  from 
•'  Mme.  Fernet  Ducher  "  in  three  vigorous  shoots  of 
a  half-standard  stock  of  Rosa  lucida.  They  re- 
mained plump  and  fresh-looking  throughout  the 
rest  of  1903,  through  the  whole  of  ]  90-i,  and  up  to 
the  month  of  April  of  the  present  year,  when 
.every  one  of  them  began  to  grow  vigorously. 
Since  then  a  rose-grub  in  each  of  them  ate  out 
the  heart.  Subsequently  two  of  the  three  have 
rallied  and  have  produced  grand,  healthy  growing 
■shoots.  One  would  be  glad  to  know  of  any 
■similar  case  of  suspended  growth  of  inserted  rose- 
buds. Q.  Paul,  F.R.Met.Soc.,  Harrogate,  June  10, 
1905. 

TULIPA  SUAVEOLENS  AND  T.  PR^STANS. — 
On  perusing  the  article  contributed  by  Mr.  G.  B. 
Mallett,  it  strikes  me  that  he  evidently  over- 
looked my  note  on  T.  prfestans  which  appeared  iii 
your  issue  of  June  6,  1903,  p.  3Gk  What  also 
surprises  me  is  that  Mr.  Mallett,  who  refers  to  the 
^lata  839  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  apparently 
has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  inspect  that  plate, 
-or  he  would  have  seen  that  theTulipa  suaveolens 
of  Both  is  nothing  but  the  old  Dutch  red,  yellow- 
margined,  sweet-scented  Due  Van  Tholl  Tulip, 
and  not  the  tall,  scarlet,  many-flowered  Central 
Asiatic  Tulip,  which  he  is  writing  about.  He  will 
also  find  a  fine  -  coloured  plate  in  Bedouie  les 
Itiliacees,  t.  iii.  The  description  he  gives  of  T. 
■suaveolens  is  also  inaccurate;  it  applies  in  reality 
to  my  T.  pra;3tans.  If  any  description  of  the 
old,  universally-known  Due  Van  Tholl  Tulip  (T. 
fiuaveolens.  Roth)  was  wanted,  why  not  have  given 
the  right  description ,  tak  en  from  the  original  source 
(see  Roth's  synopsis  in  Neue  Annaten  der  llolanik, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  44,  or  Baker's  Pecision  of  the  Genera  and 
Species  of  theTidipece).  Even  such  an  easily  acces- 
;sible  book  as  Nicholson' s  Illustrated  Dictionary  of 
Gardening  publishes  an  engraving  of  the  true 
T.  suaveolens,  and  describes  it  as  the  Due  Van 
Tholl  Tulip.  If  farther  authentic  proof  be 
■wanted  that  Tulipa  suaveolens.  Roth,  really  repre- 
sents the  Due  Van  Tholl  Tulip,  I  may  here  cite 
■the  following  phrase  taken  from  Mr.  Baker's 
<3escription  of  Tulipa  suaveolens  -.  "  In  hortis 
-diutissirae  culta  sub  nomine  'Due  Van  Tholl' 
•(see  Revision  of  the  Genera  and  Species  of  the 
TulipeiT,  by  J.  G.  Baker,  Journal  of  the  Linnean 
Society).  The  original  dried  specimens  of  Tulipa 
■suaveolens  of  Roth,  a  German  botanist  who  lived 
near  Bremen  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  are  preserved  in  the  Oldenburg  State 
Museum.  I  have  examined  them,  and  they 
^clearly  and  unmistakably  represent  notliing  but 
the  old  Dutch  Due  Van  Tholl  Tulip,  the  bright 
yellow  margin  of  which  in  the  dried  specimens, 
which  are  now  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  shows 
as  clearly  as  it  tlie  flowers  had  been  dried  a 
few  days  ago  only.  It  is  also  evident  that  the 
said  German  botanist,  Ilerr  Roth,  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  described  the  Central  Asiatic  Tulip 
which  Mr.  Mallett  is  discussing,  as  at  that  time 
Oentral  Asia  was  a  terra  inc-^gnita  for  Eur:)pean 
botanists.  This  point  settled,  I  would  cuce  more 
ask  Mr.  Mal'ett  to  turn  for  further  information 


respecting  the  T.  priestans  to  my  article  in  these 
columns  above  cited.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  Dr.  Kegel,  always  so  keen  in  botanical 
matters,  made  the  error  of  referring  this  Tulip 
t3  Roth's  T.  suaveolens,  -n'ith  which  it  has  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  common.  In  fact  no  two 
Tulips  can  be  more  widely  different  in  bulb, 
foliage,  flowers,  and  every  other  botanical  cha- 
racter than  are  the  T.  suaveolens  {i.e.,  the  old 
Datch  dwarf  and  sweet-scented  Due  Van  Tholl), 
and  the  tall,  many-flowered  Central  Asiatic  Tulip 
which  Dr.  Regel  mistook  for  Roth's  T.  suaveolens 
by  prematurely  describing  it  from  a  poor,  badly- 
dried  herbarium  specimen.  With  all  possible 
reverence  for  the  memory  of  so  great  an  authority 
as  Dr.  Regel,  I  cannot  imagine  why  we  should 
persist  in  perpetuating  so  obvious  an  error  as 
has  been  committed  in  the  present  case,  the 
more  so  as  I  hold  written  proof  from  Dr.  Regel's 
son  (Dr.  Albert  Regel,  of  St.  Petersburg),  that 
his  father,  on  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
this  particular  Tulip,  became  fully  convinced 
that  it  needed  to  be  described  as  a  new  species. 
These  facts  have  induced  me  to  rename  Dr. 
Regel's  Tulip,  and  distribute  it  as  Tulipa  preestans, 
now  that  Messrs.  Van  Tubergen  have  obtained 
an  abundant  supply  of  it  through  their  Bokhara 
collector.  That  the  strain  lately  obtained  by  the 
Messrs.  Van  Tubergen  differs  in  time  of  flower- 
ing, &e.,  somewhat  from  the  first  importation  of 
this  Tulip  obtained  by  Dr.  Regel  from  his 
collector,  now  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
ago,  I  readily  admit,  but  that  both  belong  to  the 
same  species,  which  I  have  called  T.  prsestans,  is 
also  absolutely  certain.  A  Tulip  collected  in  a 
valley  will  have  an  earlier  time  of  fiowering  than 
one  which  occurs  at  high  altitudes,  and  it  may  in 
course  of  time  also  have  assumed  a  variation 
in  colour,  &c. ;  but  if  both  present  the  same 
botanical  characteristics  it  would  be  foolish  to 
establish  two  species.  During  the  present 
season  there  have  been  in  fiower  in  Messrs.  Van 
Tubergen's  nursery  considerable  breadths  of  the 
Bokhara  Tulips,  T.  pro?stans,  T.  Fosteriana,  and  T. 
Tubergeniana,  three  perfectly  distinct  species,  but 
the  variation  in  each  of  these  is  often  extreme. 
It  there  be  any  real  need  to  offer  the  T.  priestans 
of  Regel's  distribution  under  a  different  name 
from  the  one  now  being  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Van 
Tubergen,  there  is  no  better  way  I  think  than  to 
call  the  one  T.  prsestans  Regel's  variety,  and  the 
other  T.  pra^stans  Tubergen's  variety.  The 
principal  thing  is  that  the  name  T.  suaveolens. 
Both  (the  old  Dutch  Duke  Van  Tholl),  should 
altogether  be  dissociated  from  the  totally  different 
T.  prjBStans.  John  Hoog,  Haarlem.  Jfollanl. 

THE    KEW    GUILD    AND    GARDENERS.— I   may 

say  that  a  similar  proposal  to  that  reported  in 
the  Press  was  made  at  the  first  annual  dinner  in 
1900,  and  since  then  I  have  discussed  the  question 
with  a  great  many  members  of  the  Guild,  the 
majority  of  whom  express  themselves  in  favour 
of  some  united  action  being  taken  to  improve  the 
very  unsatisfactory  conditions  under  which  gar- 
deners are  now  working.  As  the  Guild  from  its 
start  has  never  had  an  official  character,  but  is 
an  absolutely  independent  body,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  "  proposed  action  would  be  embar- 
rassing to  the  branch  of  the  Government  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  Kew.  More- 
over, the  majority  of  the  members  are  at  present 
in  no  way  connected  with  Kew,  and  it  is  not 
merely  as  a  society  of  Kewites  that  the  Guild 
may  act,  but  as  a  society  in  which  every  branch 
of  the  profession  without  exception  is  widely 
represented.  And  to  show  that  we  do  not 
"arrogate"  to  ourselves  this  task,  I  hope 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  other 
organisations  will  join  their  forces  to 
those  of  the  Guild  in  a  common  effort  to 
improve  the  position  of  gardeners  both  sccially 
and  professionally.  I  gather  from  the  conclud- 
ing remarks  of  his  letter  that  Sir  Win.  Thiselton- 
Dyer  considers  that  the  remuneration  of  gar- 
deners is  at  present  commensurate  with  their 
ability.  I'hat  being  so,  the  latter  must  be  about 
equal  to  the  skill  of  an  ordinary  labourer.  Every- 
body knows,  however,  that  it  is  to  the  gardener 
that  we  owe  such  magnificent  displays  as  are 
seen  at  the  Temple  Show,  Kew.  and  elsewhere, 
and  some  people  know  what  a  high  order  of 
intelligence  is  required  to  produce  these  di-plays. 
As  to  gardeners  applying  themselves  to  diligent 


professional  study  they  will  only  be  able  to  do 
that  when  they  receive  a  living  wage  and'  are 
free  from  the  care  of  supporting  themselves  and 
families  on  what  is  often  a  mere  pittance.  OH 
Keicite. 

The  word  "politics"   has  been  defined  as 

"  the  science  of  government,"  and  it  seems  to  me 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  "  horticultural 
politics "  at  present,  because  we  have  a  pro- 
fession without  any  government,  and  that  is  the 
one  great  fault  which  requires  remedying.  If 
we  can  only  get  the  profession  properly  combined 
and  organised,  existing  evils  can  be  remedied. 
But  when  Sir  W.  T.  Dyer  goes  on  to  say  "  When 
the  gardener  is  worth  more  he  will  get  more,"  he 
is  under  a  'wrong  impression  altogether.  The 
law  of  supply  and  demand  governs  the  gardener's 
wages.  \Ve  have  at  present  a  supply  many  times 
greater  than  the  demand,  and  I  am  constantly 
bearing  of  good  men  who  cannot  get  situations ; 
while  there  are  several  hundreds ,  applying  for 
every  situation  they  can  hear  of,  there  is  no  chance 
of  the  average  gardener  getting  more  wages.  On 
the  contrary  he  is  sure  to  get  lees  as  time  goes 
on.  By  all  means  let  the  gardener  study  the 
science  of  his  profession,  but  pay  him  a  reasonable 
wage  to  enable  him  to  do  this  and  to  do  his 
profession  justice.  I,  too,  am  strongly  opposed 
to  trade-unions,  but  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  ohe 
in  any  of  the  professions,  and  gardeners  ought 
certainly  to  keep  above  those  tactics.  W.  H.. 
Divers,  Belvoir  Caitle  Gardens,  Grantham. 

■ •  In    last   week's   issue    of    the    Gardeners' 

Chronicle  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer's  letter  states 
that  when  the  gardener  is  worth  more  he  will  get 
more.  As  todiligentstudy  and  its  intelligent  appli- 
cation, those  who  have  studied  hard  and  work  hard 
in  putting  their  knowledge  into  practical  form 
think  themselves  fortunate  to  be  able  to  get  30s. 
a  week  for  giving  some  one  else  the  use  of  it. 
Now  he  is  told  that  when  he  is  worth  more  he 
will  get  more.  I  think  the  principal  cause  of  low 
wages  is  that  the  gardening  profession  is  over- 
crowded, like  a  good  many  more  callings.  If  a 
situation  is  advertised  and  over  a  hundred 
gardeners  apply  for  same  there  is  sure  to  be  one 
man  among  the  applicants  who  will  take  the 
same  at  the  lowest  offer  under  sheer  necessity,  on 
the  principle  that  "  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread."  No  one  can  blame  a  man  for  making 
sure  of  half  a  loaf.  Surely  a  gardener  who  has 
to  grow  anything  that  is  wanted  from  a  Pelar- 
gonium to  an  Orchid,  and  from  a  Radish  to 
a  Tomato,  Cabbage  to  Asparagus,  a  Goose- 
berry to  a  Melon,  is  worth  as  much  as  a 
road  sweeper,  who  gets  as  much  for  working  six 
days  as  a  gardener  does  for  working  almost 
the  whole  seven  (counting  Sunday  work), 
beside  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening 
if  extra  busy.  Yet  he  cannot  command 
his  value  owing  to  overcrowding.  Any  society 
founded  for  the  betterment  of  gardeners  should 
be  supported  by  gardeners  throughout  the 
Kingdom  if  they  wiah  to  improve  matters  at  all. 
I  have  had  nineteen  years'  practical  experience, 
and  my  pay  is  now  .£1  a  week,  and  a  building 
called  by  courtesy  a  "  cottage."  Well,  my  wife, 
self,  and  family  of  three  cannot  live  on  air,  and 
get  our  family  clothed  free.  I  have  to  hand  over 
17s.  GJ.  a  week  for  household  expenses.  This 
leaves  me  the  princely  sum  of  2s.  iid.  a  week — 
3d,  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Cd.  club  money,  3'/^  in- 
surance for  children,  there  then  remains  Is.  tj>l.  for 
clothes,  boots,  visits  to  shows  to  see  anything 
fresh  in  the  horticultural  world,  and  a  holiday  in 
summer  as  well.  I  hope  that  I  shall  soon  lo 
estimated  at  a  little  higher  value  in  my  employer's 
opinion,  for,  like  Oliver  Twist,  I  want  more.    /F. 

VANISHING  SPECIES. — The  article  signed  "P." 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  January  28  con- 
cerning Statico  fruticans  interests  me  greatly,  as 
it  is  an  additional  proof  that  the  species  is  dying 
out,  and  has  not  now  power  of  increase  sufficient 
lo  enable  it  to  survive.  That  it  crosses  with  other 
species  is  in  favour  of  Darwin's  theory  that  cross- 
fertilisation  may  be  a  necessity  of  plant-life.  It 
is  well  known  that  he  remarked  that  most  flowets 
were  fertilised  by  pollen  froui  others  of  the  saine 
species,  and  that  matters  wore  so  organised  that 
the  flowers  attracted  the  insects  most  helpful  to 
this  crossing.   Further,  that  anemophilous  speoies 
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are  fertilised  by  the  agency  of  the  winds  in  con- 
veying the  pollen  from  plant  to  plant.  In  young 
subjects  with  full  powers  of  spreading  this  cross- 
ing is  less  essential  than  in  old  and  weak  ones, 
where  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  Thus  is  ex- 
plained the  case  of  the  well-known  Psiadia  rotun- 
dif olia- from  St.  Helena,  which,  as  I  said  in  a 
recent  note  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  does  not 
yield  fertile  seeds  because  only  one  plant  of  the 
species  exists  which  forms  few  or  no  seeds  capable 
of  germinating.  It  is  so  with  other  plants  also. 
Certain  Campanulas,  especially  C.  AUionii,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  types  of  the  genus,  is  old  and 
local,  yields  but  little  seed,  and  when  grown  as  a 
solitary  plant  these  seeds  geiminate  badly  or  not 
at  all.  The  plant  must  be  grown  in  colonies  to 
yield  fertile  seed.  It  is  the  same  with  C.  petrtea, 
■a  rare  plant  with  yellow  flowers  found  in  a 
Talley  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  growing  tin  one 
•particular  hill,  but  which  also  grows  some 
^hundred  miles  away  in  the  Italian  Tyrol, 
where  it  is  always  very  local.  The  young  and 
'Vigorous  C.  ercisa,  on  the  contrary,  I  notice 
■extends  from  the  Simplon  Mountains  to  those  of 
•Saas,  then  to  those  of  the  Val  Anzasca  even  to 
Tes'sin  ;  from  the  Biet8choin,'near  Belalp,  that  is 
■to  say,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  near 
'Binn,  then  to  the  other  side  of  thei  river,  to 
Piedmont,  in  the  Graian  Alps,  and  ■  which  is 
lalso  found  on  Mont  Cenis,  and  doubtless  else- 
where. This  plant  produces  seed  abundantly 
.even  in  the  case  of  an  isolated  sptcimen.  In  our 
garden  .of  the  Liuntei  it  has  over-run  the 
•'.Willmott  and  Berkeley  rockeries,  the  paths,  the 
Grosvenor  rockery,  and  now  grows  down  among 
■the  stones  over  60  feet  from  the  summit.  It  is 
■quite  otherwise  with  C.  AUionii,  which,  owing  to 
■its  stoloniferons  nature,  grows  in  sturdy  clumps, 
•but  does  not  increase  spontaneously  as  the 
'Linnsea,  which  now,  as  there  are  several  speci- 
•mens  of  it,  yields  au  abundance  of  seed.  A 
•species,  like  an  individual,  has  a  limited  existence. 
|Like  all  other  earthly  things,  it  has  a  beginning 
■and  an  end.  Geological  study  reveals  that  species 
appear,  and  then  at  varying  periods  disappear. 
■Aged  and  decreasing  species  are  interesting,  and 
'should  be  protected  by  those  who  but  too  often 
assistiu  destroying  them.  Henry  Correvon,Floro.ire, 
'  Geneva. 

i      7 

TEMPLE   SHOW.— I  have  waited   for  an  out- 

■  burst  in  the  Press  against  the  bad  ventilation  of 

■  the  tents,  but  excepting  for  a  few  passing  remarks 
■no  point  has  been  made  of  this   great  failing. 

•  The  ventilation  [or  the  want  of  itj,  as  all  visitors 

■  to  the  show  will  agree,  was  terrible,  quite  spoiling 

•  the  pleasure  of  a  visit,  for  the  one  idea  of  the 

•  majority  of  the  public  on  entering  the  tents  (as 
'  the  passing  remarks  and  personal  experience  will 

•  testify)  was  to  get  out  again  as  soon  as  possible. 
■.As  this  must  act  Sgainst  thd  popularity  of  the 

•  show,  as  well  as  against  the  business'  done  by 
'the  exhibitors,  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the 
Council  will  take  some  steps  to  alter  this  for  the 

'  future.     It  surprises  me  that  more  has  not  been 

•  said  on  the  subject,  but  possibly  the  wish  not  to 

•  grumble   at   the   arrangements   of    an    excellent 

■  Society  has  made  others  hold  their  hand.  J.  C.  L. 
[This  complaint  should  have  been  sent  to  head- 

■  quarters.  Ed.] 

THE  CALANDRINIAS.— Not  a  few  beautiful 
hirdy  annuals  do  not  put  in  an  appearance  in  our 
gardens,  probably  for  want  of  being  sufBeiently 

■  known. '  There  are  several  species  and  varieties  of 
'.  Calandrinia,  though  not  more  than  three  or  four 

■  find  a  place  in  seed  catalogues.  These  are  C.  dis- 
'  color,  a  South  American  species,  producing  bright 

■  magenta-coloured  flowers  in  a  long  raceme  ;  the 
blos.'wms  open  in  July- and  August  under  sun- 
shine,   but    the    bloom    is    successional   during; 

'that  period.     It  is  recommehdea  that  the  seeds 

■  be  sown  in  pots  so  that  they  caa  be  transplanted 
I  direct  to  the  open  ground.  The  soil  should  be 
•.  dry  and  fairly  light,  and  the  position  should  be 
.  a  sunny  one.  C.  grandiflora  is  the  finest  and 
••  showiest  ef  ail ;  the  flowers  are  large  and  of  a 
-  roay-purple  •  colour,  and  the  plant  has  thick, 
•^  glaucous  leaves.  It  should  be  planted  in  good 
1  loam,  on  a  sunny  position;  it  blooms  earlier  than 

•  C.   discolor,-  and  continues   in   flower  until   the 

■  autumn.     C.  speciosa  is  smallerflowered,  but  pro- 

■  duces  large  racemes  of  magenta-crimson  blossoms  ; 
under  t  he  sunshine  they  expand  fully.   The  plants 


should  therefore  occupy  a  sunny  spot,  and  the  soil 
be  fairly  dry.  It  is  a  prostrate-growing  form,  and 
does  well  for  rockwork  and  otter  raised  spots. 
There  is  a  white  variety  also.  C.  umbellata  is  a 
dwarf  form,  and  partly  perennial  in  character, 
the  plants  are  of  low,  tutted  growth,  and  should  be 
sown  in  light  stony  soil,  or  in  a  sandy  loam  with 
which  some  peat  has  been  mixed.  It  succeeds 
best  when  sown  in  small  pots  in  the  autumn, 
kept  in  a  cold  frame  during  the  winter,  and  put 
out  in  the  open  at  the  beginning  of  May.  Ji.  I). 

TREATMENT  OF  PLANTATIONS  WITHOUT 
REGULAR  THINNI^G.— I  was  able  to  look  through 
every  part  of  my  0-acre  plantation  lately  with 
my  son,  who  is  in  the  India  Forest  Service.  I 
think  the  state  of  the  trees  is  as  near  perfection 
as  possible,  and  there  is  no  Larch  disease.  He, 
with  German  forest  training  and  with  seventeen 
years'  experience  in  Indian  forests,  differs  from 
me.  He  objects  to  the  openings  which  I  have  made. 
I  think  the  openings  have  allowed  a  circulation  of 
air  among  the  trees  day  and  night  by  the 
difference  of  temperatures  in  the  openings  from 
the  parts  where  leaf  canopy  is  fairly  preserved, 
enabling  the  trees  to  absorb  more  carbonic 
acid  gas  as  the  air  passes  the  leaves,  and  so 
promoting  tree-growth  from  the  greater  amount 
of  carbon  deposited  as  the  sap  descends.  His 
advice  has  been  very  valuable,  first,  as  to  branch- 
ing the  forest  trees  in  1892  and  in  1S97,  as  to 
cutting  out  long,  thin  Larch  from  the  thick  parts 

.between  the  20  feet  cuts  that  were  made  in  May, 
1895,  and  under- planting  with  Beech  and  Silver 
Fir.  The  thick  parts  of  Larch  have  been  thinned 
to  the  present  date,  so  that  Larch  are  now  8  feet 
apart,  and  most  of  the  ground  is  under-planted 
with  Beech  and  Silver  Fir.  We  only  found  one 
dead  Larch  in  the  field  part  this  year.  Before  a 
20-foot  cut  was  made  thirty,  and  sometimes  forty. 
Larch  died  in  one  acre  of  Larch  in  a  year.  There 
is  room  for  about  300  trees  under  the  other  trees, 

,  and  I  hope  to  put  in  some  Douglas  Firs  where 
the  trees  are  tallest,  as  they  do  very  well  for 
under- planting  and  grow  faster  than  Silver  Firs. 
Henry  Rogers,  Plymouth. 

A  CURE    FOR  MILDEW  ON  CUCUMBER-PLANTS. 

— It  does  not  appear  to  be  known  by  cultivators 
that    the    grafting    of    Melon    and    Cucumber- 
.  plants    on    to  stocks  of  the    Vegetabl  e- Marrow 
,  enables  the  plants  to  resist  that    fatal   disease 
mildew   in   the   winter    season.     The    Marrow- 
seeds  are  sown  on  the  stations  where  the  future 
Melon  or  Cucumber-plants  will  grow,  and  seeds  of 
the  latter  are  sown  singly  in  small  pots  elsewhere, 
and  when  large  enough  the  plants  are  inarched 
-on  to  the  stocks,  their  roots  and  the  tops  of  the 
.  Vegetable  -  Marrows    being    removed    after    the 
.union  is  complete.     I  have  considered  this  pro- 
cedure .  would   probably    impart  such    vigour   to 
.  our  present-day  Cucumber- plants  as  to  produce 
■  immunity  to  the  '■  spot "  disease  now  so  prevalent 
.on  the  plants  under  glass.     So  as  to  enable  the 
.  Vegetable-MarrowpUuts  to   attain   a  good   size 
before  being  inarched,  the  seeds  should  be  sown 
a    fortnight    before    those     of    the     Melons    or 
Cucumbers.  J"'.  M. 


SOCIETIES, 


F.R.S.,  in  the 


LINNEAN. 

June  l.^Professor  ^V.  A.  Uerdman, 
chair. 

•  Mr.  H.  E.  fi,  Smei.ley,  F.L.S,,  exhibited  models  of 
restorations  of  some  extinct  Dinosaurs,  CeratosauiMs. 
and  Diplodocus,  also  of  Icthyoaaiirus,  Plesiosaurup, 
Scelidosaurus,  and  Stegosaurus. 

On    behalf    of     Mr.     J.     F.    AVaby.    F.L.S.,     the 
General     Secretary     exhibited    two    photographs     of 
a     Palm,     Corypba     elata,     which     had     been     pre- 
'  viously     mentioned.      At     the   'General    Meeting    of 
'  June    18,    1003,    photographs    were  '  shown    of     two 
'specimens  of  equal  age;  one  had  flowered  normallv, 
fruited  and  died  ;  tlie  other,"  instead  of  flowers,   had 
thrown  up  a  secondary  central  growth  of  leaves.     The 
■  information    now    sent    completes    the     record  ;     the 
survivor  in  its  turn  had  flowered  and  died,  the  inflores- 
cences being  developed  from  the  secondary  crown  of 
foliage.     On  being  cut  down  it  proved  to  be  U8  feet  in 
height,  diamettv  at  base  3  feet  (J  inches  ;   diameter  at 
base    of    secondary    growth   1   foot   10  inches.       The 
secondary  growth  itself  was  4  feet  in  height,  and  the 
height  of  the  spadix  an  additional  20  feet,  5  feet  of  this 


being  bare  stem,  the  reinatniug  15  feet  crowded  with 
twcnty-tiine  huge  branches.  The  crop  of  fruit- 
numbered  over  51,000  and  weighed  half-a-ton,  most  of 
the  fruits  being  abortive. 

Mr.  C.  E.  OlARKE  remarked  that  though  this  Palm 
grew  in  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden,  he  had  never 
noticed  tlris  abnormal  behaviour,  though  branching  in 
Palms  occurred  in  many  t])ecies. 

■  The  General  Secretary  exhibited  sundry  rarities  front 
the  books  and  manuscripts  of  LmuKus,  especially 
ihree  which  had  been  lost  sight  of  owing  to  their 
having  been  placed  among  the  manuscripts  which 
remaiued  unbound.  Each  exhibit  was  explained,  with' 
the  circumstances  attending  its  production,  and  its- 
s)^»eciai  interest  indicated. 

The  President  remarked  that  in  spite  of  what  had. 
been  done  in  bringing  to  light  certain  items  in  the  col- 
lections of  Linn:tus,  doubtless  much  yet  remained  to 
be  discovered,  and  instanced  the  fact  of  his  exhibiting:, 
the  artificially  produced  pearls  from  the  iinnean- 
.Cabinets.  He  suggested,  that  possibly  among  the- 
Linnean  manuscripts  there  might  yet  exist  some  docu- 
ments sti|I  not  utilfsed  which  would  throw  light  upoib 
the  procedure  aiio*J>ted  by  Linnreu's  as  regards  pearl- 

■  mussels.      "  '  ,  ' 

The  last  item  was  a  "^aper  by  Mr.  R.  N.  RunMOSE:: 
Brown,  communicated  by  Mr.  \V".  Bottjng  "Hkmsley^ 

■  F.R.S.,  F.L.S..  on  "The  Botany  of  Gough  'Island. — 
Part  II.  The  Cryptogams,  exclusive  -of  the  Ferns  anA 
Unicellular  Algie." 


GARDENERS'  DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

ADDLESTONE,  CHERTSEY  AND  OTTERSHAW  GAR- 

'DENERS'.— The  usual  monlhly   meetidg  was    held  at. 

■Addlestone  on  Tuesday,  June  tj.     The  President,   H. 

.Cobbett,  Esq  ,  was  in  the  t^'hair,  there  beiug  a  very  gooA 
attendance  of  members  present,  and  the  exhibits 
iucladed  a  group  ol  Hydrangeas  froin  Mr.  F.  Norris;- 
a  collection  ot  Sweet  I'eas  from  Mr.  T.  Culver ;  and  a 
small  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  and  Royal  Sovereigrti 
Strawberries  irom  Mr.  T.  Stevenson.  Awards  were- 
given  in  each  case.  A  lecture  on  Ihe  various  methods  of" 
propagalion  was  given  by  Mr.  Siurt,  gardener  to  L. 
Cohen,  Esq.,  Kound  Oak,  Englefieid  Green.  A  dis- 
cussion foUowed,  in  whicli  several  members  joined.. 
T.  s. 

BOURNEMOUTH  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.— 
At  the  meeting  held  on  June.'^,  Mr.  C.  Peavce,  Astney 
Firs  Gardens,  in  the  chair,  a  i^aper on  "Hybrid  Bliodo- 
dendrons  "  was  read-  hy  Mr.  C.  Nippard,-  Ashton  Court 
Gardens.  A  long  discussion  followed;  after  which  the 
reader  was  heartily  tlianked  for  the  information  im- 
parted A  fine  collection  of  Calceolarias  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  E.  T  King,  Highain  Gardens,  who  was  awarded, 
the  Society's  Certifieate  of  Merit. 

EGHAM  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.— At  the  last 
raeetiug  of  this  Society.  Mr.  W.  Swan  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
Peerleas  read  a  paper  on  "The  Gloxinia."  The  essayist 
explained  iu  deiail  tiie  best  method  of  cultivation, 
from  rai-^ing  seeds  until  the  Iloweriug  stage,  which- 
pruved  a  must  interesting  and  iustructive  paper,  and- 

■  was  much  appreciated  by  the  large  number  of  members- 
,  present.    Mr.  Brown,  oi  Cooper's  Hill  College,  exhibited. 

tpecimcns  of  iujurious  insects  whicli  he  imd  himself- 
collecteii,  and  ntlered  some  remarks  on  the  haunts  and. 
peculiarities  of  these  garden  pesls.    Mr,  Sturt,  Round 

■  Oak,  Englotield  Green,  exhibited  a  group  of  plants  oi 
CaDii  Eliiottiaua.  Mr.  Lingwood  exhibited  seedling 
varieties  of  Begonia  iu  flower.  Tliey  were  riiised  froni 
seeds  sown  in  January.  Through  tlie  generosity  of  a. 
few  ladies  ana  gentlemen  of  the  neiglioourhood,  the- 
committee  were  enabled  to  open  a  library  at  this 
meeting,     which    should    prove   very    useful    to   the- 

members  for  re'^erence  and  for  obtaining  informatioQ 
generally.  T.  J.  W. 


©bitimrv. 

Colonel    William    George    Webb.— AVc 

regret  to  have  to  record  the  death,  on  Wednesday 
last,  of  Colonel  Webb.  Colonel  Webb  was  the- 
elder  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Webb,  a  glass- 

-manufacturer  in  the  Stourbridge  district,  and 
was  born  in  lsl3.  Like  his  father  he  engaged  in 
the  gla=s  trade,  but  ultimately  left  it,  and  in- 
conjunction  with  his  brother,  Mr.  Edward  Webb,_ 
the  present  High  Sheriff  of  Worcestershire,  he 
successfully  developed  the  well-known  seed  busi- 

■  nesss  at  Wordsley  with  which  their  names  aie- 
identified.  Deceased  was  Member  of  Parliament 
for  the  Kingswinford  division  of  Staffordshire- 
Cijlonel  Webb  was  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of 
Stafford,  and  his  title  of  "  Colonel "  was  due  to  his 
long  association  with  the  South  Staffordshire- 
Volunters.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Captain 
Broughton  Pryce,  and  leaves  three  sons  and  two. 

"  daughters. . 


ENQUIRY. 

J  JiMSON  Weed. —  Can  any  reader  ififorBi  me- 
■what  plant  is  meant  by  the  term  "Jimson  Weed"? 
It  is  said  that  all  kinds  of  ineects  have  a  great 
objection  to  the  smell  of  this  weed.  Where  is  iti 
usually  found  growing;  in  damp  or  dry  places? 
J.  E.  P. 
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Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Pricea. 


C07ENT    GARDEN,  June  14. 
Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Pricea 


AraliaSieboldi.p, 

dozen     ... 
-Araucaria  cxeelsa, 

pei"  dozen 
Aspidistras,  greeu, 
per  doz. 

—  variegated, 
per  doe. 

Asparagus  plu- 
raosu3  nanus, 
per  doE. 

—  Sprengerl,per 
dozen 

—  tenuissimua 
per  doz. 

eedding    plants, 
store  boxes, each 
Begonias,    tuber- 
ous, per  doK. 
Boronia  .  elatior, 
per  dozen    ... 
Calceolarias,  yel- 
low, per  dozen  . 

—  herbaceous, 
per  dozen    ... 

•Cannas.  per  doz. 
■Clirysantbemum 

c  o  r  o  n  a  r  J  u  m , 

double    yellow, 

per  dozen 
cColeus.  per  dozen 
Crotons,  per  doz. 
CocosWeddelliana, 

per  doz. 
Cyperug  alterni- 
lolius,  p.  doz. 
Oracffinas,  p.  doz. 
Ericas,  per  doz.... 
'Euonymus,      per 

dozen     

^erns,  in  thumbs, 
perlOO 

—  in  48's,  p.  doz. 
e'erDs,lu32'9,doz. 
Ficus  elaatica,  p. 

doz 

—  repens.p.  doz. 
fuchsias,  p.  doz. 
Cleliotropes,    per 

dozen     


8.  d.  8.  d.  I 


Hydrangea,  Thos. 
4  0-60'  Hogg,  p.  doz.      8  0-12  0 

—  Hortensia,  p. 

L8  0-30  0  dozen 8  0-13  0 

—  paniculata  ...  12  0-30  u 
!4  0-3t?  0    KaIosautlies,doz.    9  0-12  0 

Kentia    Belmore- 
10  0-43  0  ana,  per  doz...  13  0-18  0 

—  Fosteriana,  p. 

doz 13  0-21  0 

9  0-12  0    Lobelia,  per,  doz.    4  0-60 

!  Lataniaborbonica, 

6  0-90  per  doz.        ...  12  0-18  0 

Lilium      Harrisi, 

8  0-10  0        per  dozen         ...  10  0-l«  0 

Marguerites,  white, 
10-16  per  dozen    ...    40-80 

—  yellow,  dozen  12  0-18  u 
6  0-90,  Mignonette,    doz.    40-60 

Musk,  Harrison's, 
12  0-24  0       per  dozen 

:  Pansies.perbox... 

4  0-  tj  0    Pelargoniums, 

per  doz,,  Show . 
6  0-80      —  Ivy-leaved   ... 

5  0-60      —  zonal 

—  scarlet  do.  ... 
Petunias,  double, 

per  dozen    ... 

6  0-80    Rhodanthe,     per 

2  6-40  dozen 
12  0-30  0    Rhododendrons, 
,                      per  dozen       ...  24  0-30  0 
12  0-30  0    Roses,  H.P.'s,  per 

dozen  

3  0-50      —  Crimson  Ram- 

9  0-24  0  bier      (large), 

12  0-30  0  each    3  6    7  6 

Saxifraga  pyrami- 

4  0-90  dalis,  per  doz.  12  0-15  0 

Selaglnella,    doz.    3  0-50 

8  0-12  0    Spiraea  japonica, 

4  0-10  0  per  doz.       ...    4  0-90 
12  0-24  0    stocks,    luterme- 

diate,   per  doz.    4  0-60 

9  0-12  0    Verbena,  Miss 

5  0-80  Willmott,  per 

5  0-80  dozen 9  0-12  0 

—  purple,  p. doz.    S  0-12  0 
4  0-50      —  scarlet,  p, doz.    8  u-lO  0 


3  0-40 
10-26 

9  0-12  0 

6  0-  S  0 

4  I'-  6  0 

4  0-50 

5  0-60 
...     4  0-50 


9  0-18  0 


Foliage:  Average  Wholesale  Pricea 
Asparagus      plu-  s.d.  s.d 


'  mosus.     long 
trails,  each  ... 

—  —    medium, 

each 

short  sprays 

per  bunch... 

—  Sprengeri     ... 

—  tenuissimus.. 
Adiantum  cunea- 

tum,  per  dozen 

bunches 

Cycas  leaves, 

each       

^ern.  English,  p. 

dozen  bunches    3  0-40 


s.d.  s.d. 


0  4-06 

10-26 
0  9-16 
9  0-12  0 


4  0-60 
16-20 


13 


Anemones,      per 

do/.en   bunches 

eouvardia,      per 

doz.   bunches 

Calla    ffithiopica, 

p.  doz.  blooms 

—  ElliotUana 
Carnations,     per 

doz.  blooms, 
best  American 
vara 2 

—  smaller  do.  ...    1 

—  Malmaisons..."    8 
Cattleya,  per  doz. 

blooms 10 

Dendrobiuiu  Ward- 

ianum    1 

Eucharis  grandi- 

flora,  per  dozen 

blooms 3 

Gardenias,  perdz. 

blooms 1 

KJladiolus  Colvillei, 

per  dz.  buncbes    4 
tjypsophila,     per 

dozen  bunches    2 
Iris,  Spanish,  per 
doz.   bunches    3 

—  best  English 
grown,  do/eu    9 

Lilac,  per  bunch,    o 
Ulium  caudidum    1 

—  lancifoHum, 
rubrum  and 
album a 

—  longiflorum...    2 
--  tigrinum      ...    1 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 
per  dozen 
bunches 

Marguerites,  white, 
doz.  bunches    3 

—  yeilow,  perdz. 
bunches       ...    2 


12 


0-  .T  0 
0-3  0 
6-2  0 


2  0-  '. 
2  0-  . 


0-18  0 
0-4  0 
0-3  0 


—  Mrs.  J.Laing. 

—  Sunrise 
Stcpbanotis,  doz. 

trusses 
Sweet  Peas,  doz. 

bunches 
Tnberoses,  per 

dozen  blooms 


■  2  6 

■  6  0 
-  0  « 


Apples.  Victorian 
andTasmanian, 

vcv case 

Apricots,  French, 
per  box 

per  case  ... 

Bananas,  bunch 

—  loose,  per  doz. 
Clicrrics,  per  half 

bush 

—  per  box 
Figs,  per  dozen... 
Gooseberries,  per 

half  bushel  ... 
Grapes,  Alicante, 
per  lb. 

—  Hambro,     lb. 
--  Muscats,p.lb. 

—  Australian,  p. 
box     


s.d.  s.d. 


Grasses,  hardy,  p. 

dozen   bundles    2  C-  4  0 
Ivy-leaves. bronze    16-20 

—  long      trails, 

per  bundle  ...    10-20 

—  Bliort    green, 

doz.  bunches  10-16 
Moss,  per  gross...  5  0-60 
Myrtle,  per  dozeu 

bunches 3  0-40 

Smilax,  p.  dozen 

trails      4  6-60 

Hardy      foliage 

(various),      per 

dozen  bunches    3  0-4  u 


Cut  Flowers,  &c. ;  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Mignonette,  doz. 
0-3  0       bunches  ...    3  0-60 

Narcissus,   per 
0-8  0  doz.  bunches, 

Pheasant'.s  Eye  10-30 
0-3  0      —  double  white.    2  6-30 
0-18  0    Odontoglossum 
I     crispum,  pr.  dz. 

I     blooms 2  C-  2  6 

;  pLii'onies,  dz.  bchs.  2  0-40 
6-5  0    Pelargoniums, 
0-3  0          p.  doz.  bnchs. 
0-13  0      —  Show 4  0-66 

—  Zonal,  double 
0-12  0  scarlet  ...    4  0-80 

—  salmon  &  pink   4  0-60 
0-  3  0  I  Poppies,  Iceland, 

I         doz.    bunches    2  0-40 
I    —  Oriental,  doz. 
0-4  0  bunches        ..    6  0-90 

Pyrethrura,    doz. 
0    16  bunches       ...    2  0-30 

Rliodantlie,    doz. 
0-6  0       bunches  ...    2  0-30 

Roses,  12  blooms, 
0-3  0  Niphetos      ...    1  0-  ."1  0 

—  Bridesmaid...    3  0-40 
0-601    — KaiserinA. 

Victoria        ...    2  0-40 
0-12  0     —  General    Jac- 
9-  1  6  queminot     ...    0  >\-  i  o 

0-16      —  C.  Mermet    ...    2  0-30 

—  Caroline  Test- 
out      

Liberty 


4  0 

4  0 

Mad.  Chatenay  4  0-60 

'  '    "  2  0-40 

1  0-  a  M 


9  0-12  0 

10-16 

3  6-40 
7  0-14  0 
10-16 

4  3-73 
10-30 
2  6-80 


16-20 
10-26 
13-40 

17  6-20  0 


Lemons,  per  case 
Mangos,  per  doz. 
Melons,  each  ... 
Nectarines,  A.,  p. 

dozen  

-—  B.,  per  dozen 
Oranges,  per  case 

—  Murcia.    case 

—  Valencia,  per 
case     

Peaches.  A.,  doz. 

—  B.,  per  doz.  ... 

—  . French,     per 

box 
Pines,  each 
Raspberries,    per 

lb 

Strawberries, 
Southampton  s, 
per  basket 


s.d.  s.d. 
12  c-ia  0 

4  0-18  0 
13-30 

8  0-15  0 
3  0-60 

15  0-50  0 
12  0-i8  0 

16  0-35  0 
12  0-18  0 

2  0-60 

10-16 
2  6-46 


Vegetables :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Artichokes, Globe, 

per  dozen     ... 

Asparagus,  bunch 

—  Giant 

—  English  giant 

—  ordinary,  per 
bunch 

Beans,  dwarf,  per 
lb  

—  Channel     Is- 

land   

—  English,  p.  lb. 

—  Broad,  p.  pad 
Beetroot,  bushel 
Cabbages,  p.  tally 
Carrots,  new 


s.  d.  s.d. 

2  '•,-  ,-5  >', 

0  »;-  6  0 

4  0-60 
;t  6-4  0 

16-20 

0  9-0  10 

0  9-0  10 
0  10-1  0 

3  0-36 
3  6-40 
2  0-30 

5  0-60 

6  0    — 


Cauliflowers,  per 

dozen 

Cress,  doz.  pun. 
Cucumbers,  doz. 
Endive,  per  doz. 
Greens,  bushel ... 
Horseradish,  per 

dozen  bundles  13  0-15  0 
Mint,  per  dozen...  2  0-30 
Leeks,  per  dozen 

bundles 

Lettuces.Cabbage, 

per  dozen    ... 
—  English,  Cos, 

per  dozen    ... 
Muslirooras(house) 

per  lb 0  10-1  0 


4  0    — 
10    — 

2  6-36 

3  0    — 
0  9-10 


4  0-60 
0  9  0  10 


0  6-09 


Onions,  Egyptian 
per  cwt.        ...    (j 

—  Spring,  dozen 
bunches       ...    3 

Parsley,  per  doz. 

bunches 2 

Peas,  Frame,  per 
lb 0 

—  Flats 2 

—  English,  bug.    6 
Potatos,  per  ton    60 

—  Frame,  lb.    ...    0 

—  Teneriff'e.cwt.  11 

—  Jersey,  p.  cwt.  13 

—  St.  Malo,  per 
cwt 11 

—  Cherbourg,  p. 
cwt 9 

Radishes,  p.  doz. 

bunches 
Rhubarb,     York, 
per  dozen    ... 

—  Natural,  doz. 
Spinach,  bush.  .. 
Tomatos,  English, 

p.lb 

—  Jersey,  p.  lb. 

—  Valencia,  per 
case     10 

Turnips.uew,  doz. 

bun 6 

Vegetable  Marrows  0 
I  Watercress,     per 
doz.  bunches .    0 


d.  s.d. 
0    — 

C-  4  0 

0-2  6 

6-0  8 
0-2  6 
0-8  0 
0-90  0 
2-0  2^ 
0-12  U 
0     — 

6-12  0 

6-10  0 

0     — 

e-  2  0 
6-3  0 
0-  1  6 

5-  0  6 

5     0  6 


0-8  0 
S-0  10 


5-0  6 

REMiiiKs.— Indoor  Strawberries  are  nearly  past ;  the 
fewtliatare  still  arriving  are  making  an  average  price 
ot:id.io*\d.  for  seconds,  and  i.^\  to  15.  Mrf.  for  best.  There 
are  pleuty  of  ripe  Bananas  ou  the  market,  but  there  is 
no  demand  for  them,  owing  to  the  sudden  drop  in  the 
price  of  Strawberries.  English  Toinatos  are  very  plenti- 
ful, and  prices  for  these  will  probably  fall  dunug  the 
week.  Cherries  are  very  abundant  and  cheap.  Trade 
on  the  whole  is  good. 

Potatos. 

Dunbars,  80s.  to  90s. ;  various,  home-grown, I60s.;^to 
703.  per  ton  ;  seed  in  variety. 


FRUITS   AND    VEGETABLES. 

The  following  are  the  latest  wholesale  prices  to  hand 
from  the  undernoted  markets  :— 

Liverpool.  —  Vegetables  :  Potatos,  2s.  2d.  to  3s.  6(?. 
per  cwt. ;  Jerseys,  li's.  to  13«.  do. ;  St.  Malo,  do ; 
Turnips,  is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  dozen  bunches  ;  Cucumbers. 
l.«.  9rf.  to  3s.  per  dozen ;  Onions,  foreign,  3s.  6d.  to 
is.  6d.  per  bag;  Parsley,  id.  to  6d.  do.;  Lettuces,  6d. 
to  8d.  per  dozen  ;  Cauliflowers,  2s.  to  3s.  6rf.  do.  ;  Cab- 
bages. 4(i.tofd.do.— Fruit :  Oranges,  Valencias,  selected, 
2ls.  i'ld.  to  30s.  per  case  ;  do,,  inferior,  9s.  to  14s.  ad.  do. ; 
Apples,  Tasmauian.  8s.  9d.  to  12>,'.  per  case  :  do..  Western 
Now  York  State.  16s.  per  barrel ;  Bananas,  5s.  to  6s.  6d. 
per  crate ;  Tomatos,  Valencia,  8*\  to  9s.  6d.  per  case. 

EDiNHrnGH.— Fruit :  Oranges,  Valencias,  ISs.  6rf.  to  25s. 
per  box  ;  Grapes,  English,  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  lb. ;  do., 
Belgian,  Is.  id.  do. ;  Lemons.  Palermo,  7s.  6d.  to  16s.  6d. 
per  box;  Apples,  Australian,  12s.  to  14s.  6rf.  per  box; 
Bananas,  Us.  6i.  to  10s.  per  bunch  ;  Nuts,  18s.  ^d.  to 
40s.  per  cwt. ;  do.  Barcelonas,  3-iis.  to  36s.  Gd.  per  bag ; 
Figs,  9((.  per  dozen ;  Walnuts,  Italian,  6s.  3d.  per 
stone ;  Dates,  15s.  6'/.  per  cwt. ;  Tomatos,  Teneriffe, 
5s.  lid.  to  Gs.  ad.  per  box ;  do.,  Guernsey,  &hd.  to  6.',rf.  per 
lb.;  do.,  English,  7s.  to  7s.  ftd.  per  stone;  0"nions, 
Egyptian,  58.  6rf.  per  cwt.  ;  Carrots,  9s.  do. ;  Goose- 
berries, English,  3d.  per  lb.;  Potatos,  Maltese,  13s.  per 
cwt. ;  do.  Canary,  13s.  6d.  to  U«.  i>d.  do. 

Dunr.iN.— Vegetables  :  Ca))bage3,  York,  3s.  to  Ss.  3d. 
per  load  ;  Caulifl(»wex's,  Is,  to  i.'--  3d.  per  doz.  ;  Parsley, 
Is.  6'/.  to  2s.  per  bag  ;  Parsnips,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  cwt. ; 
Salad,  2d.  to  3d.  per  doz. ;  Onions,  Tripoli,  3rf.  to  5.'.d. 
per  bunch  ;  Rhubarb,  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  lOcZ.  per  dozen  ; 
Turnips,  white,  6rf.  to  8d.  per  bunch  ;  Carrots,  Sd.  to  9d. 
per  dozen;  Potatos,  2s.  4rf.  to  3s.  id.\  Selected  Main 
crop,  3f .  6d.  to  3s.  Bd.  per  cwt. 

OOVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER    MARKET. 

Gro\\  KHs  complain  of  a  falling  off  in  trade,  but  this  I 
think  refers  chielly  to  the  sale  for  bedding  plants.  The 
wet  weather  last  week  was  a  great  hindrance,  and  the 
Whitsuntide  Holidays  always  interfere  with  trade. 
Large  supplies  still  come  in.  Crimson  Rambler  Roses 
are  very  good,  and  arc  obtainable  in  various  sizes. 
There  are  also  a  few  plants  of  the  v.ariety  Dorothy  Per- 
kins, and  IT.  P.'s  of  various  sorts,  Imt  in  these  it  is  rarely 


that  anything  very  goodls  seen.  Fuchsias  are  plentiful, 
and  there  are  some  good  standards  coming  from  several- 
growers,  the  prices  for  these  vary  from  2s. 6d.  to  55.  each.. 
Show  Pelargoniums  are  now  very  good,  but  dwarf  plants 
possessiug  good  foliage  do  not  realise  tnore  than 
12s.  per  dozen.  Ivy-leaved  varieties  are  good,  and' 
sell  moderately  well.  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  except 
single-flowered  white  varieties,  are  considerably  over-^ 
done,  many  being  unsold  at  closing  time.  Marguerites 
are  fairly  plentiful,  but  dwarf  plants  which  are  freshly- 
in  flower  are  rather  scarce  :  many  now  seen  have 
grown  tall  and  tlun.*^,YelIow-flowered  plants  are  very 
good,  and  rather  lower  in  price.  The  yellow  Chrys- 
anthemum segetum,  both  double  and  single,  are  very, 
showy,  and  the  dwarf  plants  of  these,  also  good 
Mignonette,  sell  fairly  well.  Lobelia  is  not  so  much  in 
demand,  and  it  must  be  very  good  to  realise  an  apprc* 
ciable  price.  There  are  still  a  few  Intermediate 
Stocks  coming  in,  but  they  are  not  now  wanted. 
Calceolarias  are  vei*y  good;  the  very  best  "yellows  * 
make  6s.  per  dozen,  but  many  are  sold  at  much 
lower  prices.  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  have  been 
very  good,  but  they  do  not  sell  very  quickly. 
Hydrangeas  are  plentiful.  H.  paniculata  is  not  very 
good,  and  the  best  plants  sell  well.  H.  Hortensia  aad 
H.  Thos.  Hogg  vary  in  price  but  little.  Ferns  are 
selling  better,  hut  the  trade  for  these  will  soon  fall  off. 
Good  CodiiBums  (Crotons)  with  well-coloured  foliage 
are  in  demand,  especially  the  larger-sized  plants^ 
Well-coloured  Dracaenas  would  also  sell  well. 

Cut  FLowEns. 
Some  sorts  are  now  getting  a  little  short.  Lillum 
loDgiflorum  is  dearer  ;  also  the  best  Roses.  We  are  now 
getting  flowers  of  the  variety  General  Jacqueminot  and 
others  from  the  open  ground,  but  many  of  the  flowers 
have  been  damaged  by  the  bad  weather.  Carnations 
are  plentiful,  except  good  white  varieties.  The  varie- 
ties of  Souvenir  de  la  Maimaisou  are  just  now 
at  their  best.  Iceland  Poppies  are  coming  from  all- 
quarters.  Hardy  flowers  of  various  sorts  are  over- 
abundant. Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Eucharis  have 
advanced  in  price.  Gardenias  are  not  quite  so  plentir 
ful  as  they  were,  but  Stephanotis  is  more  abundant. 
Sweet  Peas  are  over  plentiful  and  some  are  sold  at 
very  low  prices.  The  Spanish  Iris  are  abundant  and 
good  and  command  fair  prices.  The  double  white 
Dafi'odils  still  hold  out,  this  morning  there  were  large 
quantities  of  good  fresh  blooms,  Gypsophila  elegans 
in  while  and  pink  varieties  is  now  coming  in  from  the 
open  ground  and  is  much  cheaper.  Orchid  bloom  is 
not  so  plenLifal.  A.  il.,  Covent  Garden,  Jmw  14. 


THE    WEATHER. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley, 
Surrey.  Ileiglit  above  sea  -  level  150  feet.  The 
following  are  the  "mean"  readings  for  the  week 
ending  June  10, 190-5. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Following  Summary  Record  of  the  weather 
throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending 
.lune  10,  is  furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office;— 

"The  ivcdthcr  continued  very  line  and  dry  in  all  the 
more  northern  and  north-western  parts  of  the  ICingdoui, 
but  in  the  south  east  and  soutli  tlie  conditions  after 
Sunday  were  extremely  dull  and  wet.  At  most  stations 
rain  was  experienced  every  day,  and  many  of  the  falls 
were  unusually  prolonged.  Thunderstorms  were 
experienced  al  Duugoness  quite  at  the  beginning  of  the  . 
period,  and  at  Tuubridgc  WcUp,  Epsom,  and  London  on 
Saturday. 

'•The  tcmprmtnrc  was  below  the  mean  generally, 
especially  during  the  afternoons.  The  highest  of  the 
maxima  recorded  on  Sunday  ranged  from  12°  in 
England.  S..  and  70°  in  Eugland,  E..  the  Midland 
Counties,  and  Ireland,  X.,  to  U  r  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  to  or  in  Scotland.  N.,  but  Inter  .in  the  week  the 
highest  readings  were  not  much  above  60'  anywhere, 
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and  often  below  it.  On  Tuesday  nearly  all  the  maxima 
over  the  southern  counties  ot  Eogland  were  about  .t;°, 
while  at  Shaftesbury  Ihe  ihennometeronly  touched  49°. 
The  lowest  of  the  minima  were  regi-itered  on  rather 
irregular  dates.  Tuey  ranged  from  '.W  in  ScoLland.  E  , 
and  EnglaDd.  N.W..  and  ;-.v  in  England,  S.W..  to  45"  in 
Kogland,  E,  and  to  4S'  ia  the  Channel  Islands.  At 
Southport  a  tliermoraeter  exDosed  on  the  grass  fell  as 
low  as  31  b°  on  tlie  niglits  of  thestFli  audvtth. 

*-The  raz/)faif.— Scarcely  any  vain  fell  in  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  the  North  of  England,  but  ia  Eogland  s. 
and  E  ,  the  fall  was  fxcessive,  the  respective  totals  for 
the  week  bsiag  six  times  and  five  tinier  as  large  as  the 
mean.  Iq  the  Channel  Islands  tlic  fall  was  more  than 
twice  the  mean  amount.  The  heaviest  falls  within  the 
21  hours  were  generally  measured  on  ihe  niorcing  ot 
Tuesday;  at  l>ungeness  there  was  1 '96  inch,  and  at 
Southampton  L'  -l^  iuche?.  while  at  Canterbury  1  95  inch 
>vas  measured  at  10  p  m.  on  Monday. 

'■The  hrigld  sinv^ldnr  was  abundant  in  several  of  the 
Kortliern  district?,  but  very  deficient  in  tlie  South. 
The  percentage  of  the  possible  duration  ranged  from  49 
in  Scotland.  W  .  48  in  England.  N.W..  and  43  in  Ireland, 
N.,  to  i-'.  in  the  Channel  Islands,  16  in  Eogland.  E  ,  to  lu 
in  England,  S." 

THE  WEATHER  IK  WEST  HERTS. 

Exc^piionaUy  ffmri/ 7?n''7)/n^^.— After  eight  cold  days  the 
weather  bccamemuch  warmer  on  the  13th  inst.  Daring 
the  cold  period  ir  qiiestion  the  days  were,  as  a  rule, 
very  cold,  but  not  so  the  nights,  which  were  only 
slightly  co'-der  than  isu-ual  at  this  season.  The  ground 
temperatures  are  rising,  but  the  soil  is  still  rather 
cold,  the  reading  at  1  foot  deep  being  about  r 
lo\\e-,  and  at  2  ffet  deep  about.  'S  liwcr  than  is 
seasonable.  Rain  has  fallen  on  eleven  of  the  last 
sixteen  days,  and  to  the  total  depth  of  2|  inches 
—equivalent  to  nearly  thirteen  gallons  0:1  each 
square  ja"d  oE  surface  in  my  garden.  OE  that 
quantity  6^  gallons  have  come  through  the  bare  soil 
percolation  gauge,  and  neirly  one  gallon  through  the 
gauge  on  which  short  grass  is  growing.  The  latter  is 
t'le  more  remarkable  of  the  two  as  the  percolation 
through  that  gauge  usually  ceases  altogether  some 
time  in  May,  and  does  not  start  again  until  late  in 
tlie  autumn.  The  weather  has  lately  been  very  gloomy 
for  a  summer  month.  For  instance,  during  the  last 
nine  days,  the  average  duration  of  sunshine  has 
b  ;en  only  ly  hour  a  day,  which  is  as  much  as 
four  and  a  half  hours  a  day  short  of  the  average  for  the 
time  of  year.  Fourdays  oit  of  t'le  nine  were  altogether 
sunless,  and  on  two  others  the  sun  shone  for  less  than 
half  an  lionr.  During  the  same  nine  dnys  the  wind 
remained  light  and  the  direction  persistently  some 
point  between  north  and  east.  Tlie  mean  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air  at  3  i'  m.  was  as  much  .is  ten  per 
<-ent.  in  excess  of  a  reasonable  quantity  for  that  hour. 
E  M  ,  Berkhavisied,  June  14, 1905. 

iFor  actxial  temperature  and  condilion  of  barometer  at 
time  of  going  io  Press,  seep.  373.1 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

— ♦ — 

Akielcths:  Sho  tlmds.        Tbe    Vine  has  been 
k'lled  by  a  fungus,  trace;  of  which  are  very 
obvious.     It  will  be  better  not  to  plant  another 
in  the  same  soil. 
C^tANTBUs    Dampieki;    P.   G.   G.    This  species, 
kmwn  as  the  Glory  Pea,  is  admittedly  a  diffi- 
cult plant  to  cultivate  in  pots.     In  some  ot  the 
south-west?rn   counties,  where  the   climate   is 
sufficiently  warm,  the  species,  and  particularly 
C.  punic3U3,  grows  and  flowers  very  well,  and 
under  siich  circumstances  occasions  much  less 
trouble  than  when  grown  as  a  plant  in  a  green- 
house.    It  will,  however,  be   useful  to  jou  to 
remember  that  it  is  imperative  to  observe  two 
rules— one  being  that  the  plant  must  be  kept 
free   fro;n  red -spider,   a   pest   to   which    it  is 
peculiarly  liable,  and  the  other  that  the  roots  must 
not  be  injured  when  repotting  is  carried  out 
in   MarA  or   April,    after    the   growths  have 
been  pruned  back.     Some    cultivators    knock 
fne  bottom  from  the  pot  in  which  the  plant  is 
growing,  and  afterwards  transfer  the  remainder 
of  pjtand  soil  into  one  of  larger  sizj.      Some 
loamy    turf,   containing  plenty   of   root-fibres 
with  a  little  leaf-soil,  silver-sand  and  charcoal 
added,  is  a  suitable  compost  for  use  in  potting. 
Pull  the    turf    into    pieces    with    the   hands. 
Perfect  drainage  is  necessary,  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  may  then  be  afforded  during 
the  time  the  plants  are  most  actively  growing. 
It   has   been   found  that  this  plant  succeeds 
better  when  grafted  on  to  Colutea  arborescens 
than  it  does  when  on  its  own  roots.     The  late 
M.  Marc   Micheli,  ot  Geneva,  sowed  seeds   ot 
C.  Dampieri  in  February,  and  as  soon  as  the 
cotyledons  were  sufficiently  expanded  for  the 
operation  to  be  possible,  the  terminal  bud  of 
the  stock   (Colutea  arborescens)  was  removed 


and  replaced  by  that  of  Clianthus  Dampieri. 
It  was  found  that  union  was  soon  effected,  and 
the  plants    commenced   to   flower   in  June   or 
July.     On  such  a  stock  the  Clianthus  becomes 
a   perennial   greenhouse    flowering   plant.     At 
the    Ghent   Show  two   years   ago,  a   group  of 
plants    so    treated     occasioned     the    greatest 
surprise    and   admiration.     An    illustration   of 
one  of  M.  Micheli's  grafted  plants  was  given  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June  29,  IflOl,  p.  419. 
See  also  the  issue  for  January  19,  1901,  p.  44. 
Contribution  :  X.     Your   article  was  in   course 
of  preparation  for  insertion,  but  as  a  similar 
note  on  the  same  subject  from  your  pen  has 
now  appeared  in  other  papers,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason   for  publishing  it  also  in  these 
columns. 
CncuMBEBS  Diseased  :  E.  W.    We  find  no  trace 
of  fungus  disease  and  can  only  suggest  a  check 
as  being  the  cause  of  the  young  fruits  dying  at 
their  tips.     Be  careful  in  affording  water — too 
much  or  too  little  is  alike  injurious.     Prevent 
cold  draughts  from  reaching  the  plants.  Do  not 
overdose  them    with   artificial   manures.     The 
water  applied  to  the  roots  or  used  for  syringing 
the    plants   should    first    be    warmed    to   the 
temperature  of  the  house  in  which  the  plants 
are  growing. 
Cucumber  Plant;  J.  D.   The  powdery  substance 
is   Eeticularia   lycoperdon,   one    of    the    slime 
fungi.     It  is   not  a  parisite,  and  will   do   no 
injury.     If  necessary  the  mass  of  spores  can  be 
sprayed  or  blown  away. 
CuRKANTS :  A.  T.  S.     See  next  week's  issue. 
Delphinium  :  J.  F.     We  cannot  find  the  maggot, 
but  from  what  you  say  we  have  no  doubt  he  is 
the  culprit.     Manure  would  do  no  good.  Better 
burn  the  plants  and  get  a  fresh  stock,  taking 
cire  not  to  plant  them  in  the  same  soil. 
Evergreen  Trees  for  a  Screen  :    G.  J.  Jonc. 
Any  of  the  following  trees  will  answer  your 
purpose:— PinusIjaricio(Corsicau),  P.  L.  ninri- 
cans  (Austrian),  Pseudotsuga  Douglassii  (Dou- 
glas Fir),  Thuya  gigantea  (T.  Menziesii  and  T. 
Lobbii),  and   I'icea  excelsa   (Norfvay  Spruce). 
Planting  should  be  done  in  autumn  or  spring. 
Grape  Spot  :  G.C.andE.H.  Due  to  a  fungus  called 
Glce^sporium     ampelopbagum.        Spray     with 
liver-of-sulphur,  J  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
Htdbanoeas  :  Ponica.     It  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  blue  colour  in  Hydrangea  flowers  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  soil.     You  may 
therefore  apply  small  quantities  of  sulphate  of 
iron  in  solution,  and  note  the  result.     It  has 
been  stated  recently  that  applications  of  weak 
alum-water  when  the  plants  commence  to  grow 
are  more  effective  than  the  iron.     By  dissolving 
the  alum  in  a  small  quantity  ot  hot  water,  after- 
wards diluting  it  with  cold  water,  this  method 
may  be  tried  with  very  little  trouble. 
London    Parks  :    C.   A.,   Corlc.     Applicants    for 
employment  in  the  Royal  Parks,  Central  (Hyde, 
St.  James's,  K?gent's,  &0.),  should  apply  to  the 
respective  Superintendents,  who  will  (if  there 
IS  a  vacancy)  furnish  the  applicant  with  a  form 
to  be  filled  up  and  sent  to  H.M.  Office  of  Works. 
A  personal  application  at  the  various  Superin- 
tendents' offices  at  10  a.m.  is  preferable.     For 
admission  to  the  London  County  Council's  Parks, 
apply  to  Col.  Si'xby,  General  Superintendent  of 
these  parks,  at  his  office,  11,  Regent  Street,  W. 
We  know  of  no  such  stipulations  as  you  suggest. 
Manure-water  and  Peach-trees:    ir.  We  have 
received  a  further   letter   from    Mr.  Ward  on 
this  subject,  in  which  he  repudiates  the  con- 
struction put  by  Mr.  Moore  upon  his  previous 
references  to  the  aspects  of  walls,  and  of  the 
borders  sloping  from  them.     It  is  not  necessary 
to  continue  the  discussion  further. 
Names  of  Fruit  :  E.  B.     If  you  send  Peach  or 
other  soft  fruits  to  be  named  it  is  imperative 
that  two  specimens  be  sent.     These  should  be 
gathered  just  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  and  be 
-    packed  very  carefully  in  soft  material,  and  in 
a  wooden  box  that  cannot  be  broken  or  crushed 
in  the  post.    Do  not  post  at  the  week-end,  when 
delay  may  be  reasonably  anticipated. 
Names   of  Plants:    J.   E.     Cercis  siliquastrum 
(Judas-tree).— t;.  P.     Piptanthus  nepalensis  — 
W.    B.    K.    Choisja    ternata.— G.    B.     Pyrus 


intermedia. — Miss  E.  If.  Spiriea  chamtedri- 
folia. — J.  A.  F.  Tropteolum  tuberosum. — B., 
Wolverhampton.  Scilla  a.mcen&..  —  T.  A.  F.  Tro- 
pieolum  tuberosum. — Sir  A.  H.  1,  Asphodelus 
ramosus  ;  2,  Dactylis  glomerata  variegata ;. 
3,  Veronica  pinguifolia;  4,  Phyteuma  spi- 
oatum  ;  5,  Tiarella  cordifolia  ;  6,  Delphinium. 
specie.^,  probably  D.  cashmerianum. — Formosa. 
1,  Masdevallia  ignea;  2.  M.  triaristella;  3,  Pleu- 
rothallis  rubens  ;  4,  Selaginella  Wildenovii. — 
Japonica.  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  albnni> 
and  two  of  the  ordinary  rose-tinted  forms,  the- 
darker  one  being  exceptionally  good. — E.  C. 
Oncidium  sphacelatum. — W.  F.  Cotoneaster 
affinis.— ff.  IV.  Iris  sibirica.— C.  L.  L.  The- 
single  Clematis  is  C.  (Atragene)  alpina ;  the- 
double  one  is  perhaps  C.  John  Gould  Veitch. 
The  appearance  of  the  Palm-leaves  is  probably 
the  result  of  defective  or  injudicious  watering. 
— A.  S.  1,  Alyssum  calycinum ;  2,  Cerastiun> 
tomentosum  ;  3,  Allium  Moly. 
Peach  Mildew  :  W,  R.  The  fruits  and  leaves 
are  attacked  by  the  fungus  that  causes  Peach 
mildew  (Oidium  bucoeonium).  Remove  and 
burn  all  diseased  fruits  and  leaves,  and  dust  th& 
healthy  ones  with  flowers-of-sulphur. 

Pjar  Leaves  :  W.  P.  The  blistered  appearance' 
is  caused  by  the  Pear-mite  (Eriophyes  piri),  a. 
microscopical  insect  by  no  means  uncommon. 
Destroy  aU  fallen  leaves  by  burning. 

Potato  :  J.  T.  S.  The  Potato  that  failed  to  grow 
is  dead — that  i^,  the  protoplasm  in  the  cells  is 
coagulated.  How  this  came  about  it  is  impof- 
sible  to  determine  from  the  specimen.  In  the 
second  tuber  the  eruptions  are  not  due  to 
enlarged  starch  grains,  but  to  cells  of  the  rind 
that  have  divided  rapidly  owing  to  the  presence 
of  moisture,  warmth  and  light. 

Easpbkbkt  Canes  :  K.  S;  S.  We  observe  that 
the  tops  of  the  canes  are  dead,  and  assume  the 
cause  of  this  to  be  something  connected  with 
the  roots.  There  is  no  appearance  of  disease  of 
any  kind,  and  it  may  be  that  the  plants  lave 
suffered  from  drought  at  a  particular  time. 
Are  the  roots  in  a  healthy  condition,  or  do  Ihey 
show  any  sign  of  injury  from  the  strong 
chemical  manures  you  have  applied  to  theBoil? 

Rhododendrons:  Shorllands.  See  that  the 
drainage  is  perfect,  and  apply  leaf-mould  or 
peat,  but  no  manure. 

Stringing  Grapes  :  E.  M.  L.  It  is  not  customary 
to  syringe  Vines  after  the  berries  have  been 
thinned.  You  can  obtain  the  amount  ot  atmo- 
spheric moisture  necessary  by  frequently  damp- 
ing the  surfaces  in  the  house  and  by  keeping 
the  troughs  which  are  fixed  on  the  water-pipes 
filled  with  water  or  weak  manure-water. 

Tomato  :  Norfolk.  The  condition  of  the  fruits  is 
due  to  excess  and  consequent  granulation  of  one 
ot  the  constituents  caused  by  lack  of  potash  in 
the  soil.  Apply  small  doses  of  sulphate  of  potash, 
but  do  not  use  kainit.  The  amount  of  solid 
residue  per  gallon  of  the  water  you  use  is  most 
unusual. — W.  D.  Apply  small  quantities  of 
sulphate  of  potash,  and  if  subsequently  you 
notice  any  decay  in  the  fruits  send  us  further 
specimens. 

Weeds  on  Garden  Paths:  G.  C.  Dress  the 
paths  with  carbolic  acid  [Poison],  mixing 
2  to  3  oz.  of  acid  to  each  gallon  of  water; 
or  apply  a  sprinkling  of  finely -ground  lock- 
salt  occasionally,  brushing  in  each  application 
with  a  new  birch  or  ling  besom.  The  salt  is 
much  less  dangerous  and  yet  effective.  In 
applying  salt  or  any  other  weed  killer  take  care 
not  to  fet  any  get  on  to  live  edging,  as  Box, 
turf,  ic.  If  you  use  the  vitriol  (sulphuric  acid. 
Poison),  you  must  dilute  it  by  adiing  at  least 
four  times  as  much  water  as  acid. 

Tew  :  A.  T.  S.  Toe  result  of  the  puncture  of  an 
insect,  Cecedomyia  taxi. 
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THE     PINK. 

HAPPENING  to  take  up  a  volume  of 
Gossip  for  Ihc  Garden  for  1856,  I  found 
therein  some  remarks  upon  this  pretty, 
sweet-scented  garden  flower.  I  write  '-sweet- 
scented"  advisedly,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
•some  Carnations  are  not  sweet-scented, 
although  I  never  yec  found  a  Pink  that 
■lacked  perfume,  or  that  was  not  hardy 
■enough  to  stand  cat  of-doors  all  the  year 
round;  but  what  is  noticealjle  in  most  of  the 
papers  written  upon  the  Pink  was  the  appa- 
rently fixed  idea  that  exhibitions  of  Pinks 
were  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
flower.  There  is  no  doubt  that  exhibitions 
give  a  considerable  impetus  to  the  growth 
■of  any  flower,  and  such  displays  are  very  de- 
sirable, and  do  good  in  many  ways  ;  but  when 
they  become  absolutely  essential  to  the  very 
•existence  of  any  class  of  garden  flowers,  it 
shows  a  sad  falling-oft'  in  the  taste  of  the 
■flower-loving  public.  I  well  remember  meet- 
ing, amongst  others  of  the  good  old  florists, 
^t  an  exhibition  of  "  The  Jletropolitan 
Floral  Society,"  the  late  Mr.  John  Keynes,  of 
■Salisbury.  I  believe  he  pawned  his  watch 
to  purchase  his  first  collection  of  Pinks, 
■and  he  stated  at  the  meeting  that  he  remem- 
bered the  time  when  seven  exhibitions  of 
Pinks  were  held  in  Salisbury  in  one  year.  The 
florists  at  that  time  would  look  on  one  class 
of  Pinks  only,  the  "  laced  "  varieties.  There 
were  three  distinct  shades  of  colour— purple, 
red,  and  black,  but  they  never  could  make  an 
exhibition  of  flowers  that  the  general  public 
cared  to  visit.  Single  fl6wers  spread  out  on 
'home-made  stands,  carefully  dressed,  can 
,give  no  rflea  of  the  beauty  in  the  garden 
of  the  plant  when  furnished  with  a  hundred 


or  more  flowers  and  buds  standing  well  above 
the  silvery  foliage,  with  the  dew  sparkling 
on  every  leaf  and  bud  on  an  early  morning 
in  June.  Moreover,  for  garden  purposes 
there  is  no  need  to  confine  ourselves  to 
'•  laced"  Pinks,  nor  do  I  find  any  amateurs 
who  grow  the  plants  for  their  beauty  in  the 
garden,  or  for  their  sweetness  as  cut  flowers 
in  the  house,  very  anxious  to  possess  them. 
The  pure  white  varieties  are  the  most 
popular,  and  next,  those  that  are  white  but 
with  a  slight  rose  or  red  tint  in  the  centre 
of  the  flowers.  Besides  a  collection  of  named 
Pinks  much  interest  and  instruction  are  to 
be  derived  from  the  raising  of  seedlings.  I 
had  a  year  or  two  ago  a  bed  filled  with  a 
thousand  plants,  and  for  six  weeks  or  more 
when  the  plants  were  in  flower  it  was  a 
source  of  great  interest  to  me.  There  might 
have  been  10  per  cent,  of  them  single  or 
slightly  passing  into  the  double-flowered 
state,  not  more,  but  out  of  the  thousand 
there  were  of  good  laced  Pinks  not  more 
than  a  dozen. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  Carnations. 
You  may  raise  a  thousand  flakes  and 
bizarres,  or  rather,  to  put  it  correctly,  a 
thousand  seedlings  from  flaked  and  liizarred 
varieties,  and  not  have  six  good  enough  to 
pass  the  critical  examination  of  the  florist. 
With  Auriculas  it  is  even  more  difBcult ; 
it  seems  almost  impossible  to  raise  a 
perfect  flower  from  the  florist's  standpoint. 
The  eye  is  too  pale,  the  paste  is  too  thin, 
the  outline  is  not  circular,  and  the  body 
colour— oh,  the  body  colour !  it  is  never 
right.  There  is  the  standard  of  excellence  in 
these  which  for  want  of  a  better  term  we  must 
designate  florist's  flowers,  and  of  course  in 
the  eyesof  the  florist  these  difficulties  have  to 
be  overcome;  but  in  the  course  of  selection 
many  beautiful  plants  quite  outside  the 
florist's  standard  may  tie  selected  and  grown 
as  ''garden  plants,"  and  it  cannot  lie  denied 
that  many  of  these  are  more  valued  than  those 
that  strictly  conform  to  the  florist's  standard. 

I  am  not  decrying  the  true  florist's  type  of 
the  Pink,  the  Carnation,  or  the  Auricula.  I 
prize  them  highly,  and  fully  appreciate  the 
good  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  past  by 
the  florists  who  selected  their  flowers  care- 
fully and  dearly  loved  them,  but  one  never 
will  get  the  amateur  gardener  to  be  tied  down 
by  square  and  rule.  Every  one  of  them  has 
his  own  ideas  as  to  "  standards  of  excellence." 
There  are  ten  growers  of  fancy  and  self- 
coloured  Carnations  where  there  may  be  one 
cultivating  flakes  and  bizarres.  "  Want  of 
education  or  bad  taste,"  say  the  florists. 
Let  it.  pass. 

"  He  that  complies  against  his  will 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still." 

We  may  as  well  pass  on  to  our  Pinks. 
They  are  easily  grown  and  easily  propa- 
gated. I  ought  to  know.  The  Pink  and 
Pansy  were  my  favourites  even  as  a  school- 
boy ;  I  have  grown  them  and  loved  them  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  In  those  early  years 
I  had  no  frames,  not  even  a  glass  light,  but 
I  took  "pipings"  the  first  wet  day  in  July 
(the  plants  flower  later  in  Scotland  than  in  the 
South);  they  were  simply  dibbled  into  fine 
soil  about  :l  inches  asunder,  and  1  lost  very 
few.  I  did  not  understand  layering  at  that 
time,  but  it  is  a  good  plan  to  propagate 
some  from  layers.  The  small,  wiry  slips 
should  be  taken  as  "|)ipings"  or  cuttings. 
They  ought  to  be  [ilanted-out  where  I  hey 
are    to  flower  in  September.     The   Pink   is 


nearly  allied  to  the  Carnation,  and  requires 
very  similar  treatment ;  but  avoid  pot 
culture  if  you  want  the  "  lacing "  to  be 
richly  coloured  and  well  defined.  Growth 
under  glass  will  give  nice  clear,  clean 
flowers,  but  it  will  in  some  instances  cause 
the  lacing  to  disappear  altogether. 

To  obtain  a  bed  of  good  plants.  Pink  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  March ;  they  germinate 
quickly  in  a  hotbed  of  which  the  tempera- 
ture is  not  excessive.  The  steam  from 
manure  might  kill  the  young  seedlings, 
therefore  the  violent  heat  should  be  past 
before  any  seed  is  sown  of  any  kind. 
Prick  the  plants  out  into  boxes  as  soon 
as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough,  and 
place  the  boxes  in  frames  until  the  plants 
have  started  into  growth.  If  they  are 
planted  out  on  a  bed  of  deep,  rich  soil  in 
June  or  July,  they  will  make  full  plants  to 
flower  the  following  season  in  June.  It  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  sow  seed  that  has  not  been 
saved  from  the  best  named  varieties.  Even 
if  the  seed  is  saved  from  the  best  laced 
varieties  comparatively  few  will  give  laced 
flowers,  showing  very  clearly  that  it  is  not 
the  normal  characteristic  of  the  Pink.  The 
wild  plant  is  self-coloured  and  fringed,  so 
that  the  florist  sets  himself  the  difficult 
task  of  first  obtaining  by  cultivation  a 
double  flower,  which  is  also  fringed ;  but  he 
does  not  like  a  fringed  or  notched  petal,  and 
works  until  he  has  a  variety  with  smooth  or 
plain-edged  petals.  The  self-colour  must 
also  be  destroyed,  and  a  white  ground  is 
obtained,  but  on  the  white  ground  has  to  be 
painted  a  rose,  red  or  black  colour,  and 
this  in  a  certain  way,  a  daub  of  colour 
in  the  centre,  and  a  band  of  the  same 
colour  running  round  the  petals,  leaving 
a  white  margin,  and  another  space  of  white 
between  the  band  of  colour  and  the  central 
blotch. 

All  this  has  been  obtained  from  a  very 
plain,  simple  wild  flower  of  a  rose  or  purple 
colour.  We  must  therefore  grant  a  meed  of 
praise  to  the  patient  workers  who  have  done 
so  much  for  our  enjoyment.  In  the  process 
of  selecting  the  seedlings  every  flower  that 
has  perfectly  laced  qualities  should  be  set 
aside  to  be  grown  next  season.  There  may 
be  half  a  hundred  growths  at  the  base  of  the 
stems  which  may  either  be  rooted  as  layers 
or  taken  off  and  struck  as  "  pipings  "  ;  these, 
when  well  rooted,  may  be  planted  out  in 
the  open  garden  to  produce  a  display  of 
flowers  next  season.  Besides  the  laced 
flowers  the  amateur  will  look  for  self  colours, 
and  especially  for  those  with  a  blotch  of 
colour  in  the  centre  of  the  flowers  ;  besides, 
some  of  the  seedlings  with  quite  single 
flowers  are  admirable;  but  unfortunately 
they  have  the  fault  of  l>eing  fugacious  in 
character ;  but  to  make  amends  the  plants 
produce  them  in  profusion.  Jax.  Duucjlas. 

TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


HTBKID  LAKCH. 
In  the  Transactions  of  Ihc  Roijal  Scottish  Arhori- 
cultural  Society,  vol.  xviii.,  1905,  p.  13-',  mention  is 
made  of  a  hybrid  Larch,  a  cross  bet-ween  the 
.Japanese  L.  leptolepis  and  the  Kurope.in  L. 
europiea,  the  Japanese  species  having  been  the 
female  parent.  No  further  information  is  given, 
and  -we  are  left  in  ignorance  whether  the  cross 
was  a  natural  or  an  artificial  one,  by  whom  it 
was  effected,  and  of  other  details  which  would  be 
of  particular  interest. 
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PRIMULA     VITTATA, 

Bureau  and  Franchet. 
This  species  was  first  discovered  by  Prince 
Henri  d'Orleans  in  1890  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Talien-lu.  Pratt  also  met  with  it  in  the  same 
region  about  the  same  time.  Messrs.  Bureau 
and  Franchet  described  it  in  the  Journal  de 
Botanique,  v.,  1891.  The  plant  was  introduced  into 
the  Veitchian  nurseries  by  their  collector,  Wilson, 
who  describes  it  as  being  common  in  bogs  and 
marshes  on  the  Tibetan  border,  between  9,000 
and  10,500  feet.  It  flowered  in  an  open  border 
in  Messrs.  Veitch's  Coombe  Wood  nursery  ia 
May  last,  and  was  exhibited  before  the  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society  on  May  23,  when  it 
received  an  Award  of  Merit. 


Fig.    16c. — PRIMULA  VITTATA,   A   CHINESE   SPECIES  :   COLOUR    OF  FLOWERS 
MAGENTA  SHADE  OF  PURPLE. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 

DENDEOBIUM  SEIDELIANUM. 
I  OBSEEVE  at  p.  355  a  note  by  Mr.  J.  O'Brien 
respecting  Dendrobium  Seidelianum,  Echb.  f.,  of 
which  my  Dendrobium  Loddigesii  is  given  as  a- 
synonym,  and  it  is  said  that  both  names  appeared 
on  the  same  date.  In  July,  1887, 1  had  to  com- 
pare a  dried  specimen  of  a  Dendrobium  sent  from 
China  by  Mr.  C.  Ford,  and  discovered  that  it 
agreed  with  the  plant  figured  in  1833  in  Loddiges' 
Botanical  Cabinet  (t.  1935)  under.the  name  Den- 
drobium pulchellum,  although  it  was  not  the- 
original  D.  pulchellum,  of  Roxburgh.  I  also  dis- 
covered that  Eeichenbach  had  further  included; 
the  well-known  D.  Devonianum  as  a  variety  of 
the  same  species.  The  consequence  was  that  I 
wrote  an  article  on  the  question,  pointing  out  the 
confusion,  and  re-naming  the  Chinese  plant  D. 
Loddigesii  (Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1887,  ii.,  p.  155). 
On  the  day  that  the  article  appeared  the  following- 
note  was  published  in  the  Gardening  World: — ■ 

"Dendrobium  Seiddianum. — This  is  a  fresh  name- 
attached  by  Professor  Keichenbach  to  the  well-known 
D.  jnilchellum  (Koxburgh),  which  is  quite  a  distinct 
tiling  from  the  old  garden  plant,  as  may  be  seen  by 
Roxburgh's  drawing  kept  at  Kew.  J.  O'iJ." 

This  note  puzzled  me  greatly,  for  if  the  facta 
were  as  stated,  D.  Seidelianum  would  be  a  synonjm- 
of  D.  pulchellum,  Eoxb.,  but  I  afterwards  found 
that  they  had  been  reversed.  In  a  note  in  the 
third  volume  of  Lindenia  (p.  8),  Eeichenbach 
briefly  remarked  that  he  had  given  to  D.  pul- 
chellum of  Lindley  the  name  of  Seidelianum,  in 
honour  of  M.  T.  J.  Seidel,  of  Striesen-Dresde. 
This,  however,  does  not  help  us  much,  for  the 
D.  pulchellum  of  Lindl.  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orck  ,  p.  82, 
is  simply  D.  pulchellum,  Koxb.,  as  Lindley  him- 
self states,  though  he  afterwards  wrote  it  D.  pul- 
chellum, Lindl.,  adding  the  synonym  D.  Devo- 
nianum, Paxt.,  and  citing  Loddiges'  plate  as 
belonging  to  the  same  species  (Joinn.  Linn.  Soc., 
iii.,  p.  12).  How  he  came  to  make  such  a  series 
of  mistakes  I  cannot  explain,  but  merely  point 
them  out.  As  to  the  name  D.  Loddigesii,  which 
has  been  accepted  for  over  eighteen  years,  there 
is  no  reason  in  priority  or  anything  else  why  it 
should  be  set  aside  in  favour  of  D.  Seidelianum, 
which  by  the  way  is  only  now  clearly  defined 
for  the  first  time.  R.  A.  Eotfe. 

Cattleta  M0SEI.E  Naldbkiana. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  that  this  distinct 
variety,  described  many  years  ago,  is  still  in 
cultivation,  and  that  its  peculiar  characteristics- 
are  unchanged.  A  plant  has  flowered  in  the 
collection  of  Mrs.  Mount  Batten  at  Mornington 
Lodge,  West  Kensington  (gr.,  Mr.  Yorke).  The 
sepals  are  pale  greyish-rose  with  purple  margins. 
The  petals  have  a  feather-like  band  of  silver- 
white  up  the  middles,  the  rest  being  bright  rose- 
purple  with  a  slight  silvery  tint  between  the- 
veining.  Lip  rose-purple  with  a  reddish-orange 
base,  and  lighter  orange  patches  on  eac'i  side  o' 
the  tube,  and  with  a  lavender-coloured  crimped 
margin.  C.  M.  Courtauld's  variety,  Echb.  f., 
which  is  described  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June  2, 
1888,  p.  681,  i3  allied  to  Nalderiana,  but  it- 
is  remarked  that  no  others  of  the  section  are 
known,     J.  O'B. 
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AEACHNANIHE  ANNAMENSIS,  KoJ/e,  n.  sjj.a 
A  STRIKING  species  o£  Arachnantlie  has  appeared 
among  the  Annam  importations  made  by  Messrs. 
Sander  i  Sons  tlirough  their  collector  Micholitz, 
and  has  just  flowered  with  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore  at 
the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden.  It  is  one  of  a 
number  picked  out  of  this  importation  by  Mr. 
Moore,  and  until  it  flowered  was  thought  to  be  a 
species  of  Trichoglottis.  On  flowering,  however, 
it  proves  to  be  very  different.  When  I  first  saw 
a  flower  I  thought  it  belonged  to  the  old  Arach- 
•nanthe  moschifera,  on  account  of  the  general 
shape  and  markings,  but  on  comparison  it  proves 
to  have  a  very  different  lip,  and  the  leaves  are 
also  much  more  elongated.  This,  however,  is  its 
nearest  affinity,  and  tlie  lip  is  just  as  delicately 
mobile,  responding  to  the  slightest  movement, 
like  some  species  of  Bulbophyllum  or  Cirrhopeta- 
!um,  though  very  different  in  shape.  Mr.  Moore 
states  that  the  plant  is  stiff  and  erect,  about 
IS  inches  high,  and  the  inflorescence  sent  to  Kew 
is  over  a  foot  long,  and  bears  six  flowers.  They 
are  just  as  large  as  in  A.  moschifera,  and  re- 
semble some  huge  yellow  spider,  very  heavily 
barred  with  red-brown,  the  resemblance  being 
increased  by  the  falcately  -  curved  petals  and 
lateral  sepals.  It  is  a  very  striking  addition  to 
a  small  but  very  remarkable  genus.  A.  moschi- 
fera, Blume,  the  "Spider  Orchid,"  was  figured 
in  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  on  October  13,  1894, 
p.  435.  R.  A.  Rolfe. 


BOOK    NOTICE. 


Author  and  Printer. 

A  BOOK  whose  sub-title  explains  its  intended 
wses  as  a  "Guide  for  authors,  editors,  printers, 
correctors  of  the  press,  compositors,  and  typists  ; 
with  full  list  of  abbreviations.  An  attempt  to  codify 
the  best  typographical  practices  of  the  present 
day."  The  compiler  is  Mr.  F.  Howard  CoUius, 
■who  has  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  the  most 
commonly  used  words,  expressions,  and  abbrevia- 
tions, and  shows  their  correct  spelling,  the  way 
in  which  they  should  be  divided  into  syllables  at 
the  end  of  a  line  and  the  beginning  of  another. 
The  sizes  of  paper  and  of  type  are  given,  the 
methods  of  punctuation  explained,  and  a  great 
variety  of  miscellaneous  information  afforded. 
We  think  many  who  are  considered,  or  think 
themselves,  fairly  correct  in  their  use  of  words  will 
experience  some  surprise,  when  looking  through 
this  book,  to  see  how  commonly  and  unconsciously 

^  Arnchnanthe  annamcn>?is,  Rolfe. — A  stout,  erect  plant 
icbout  IS  inches  high.  Leaves  somewhat  recurved, 
linear-oblong,  somewhat  bilobed  at  the  apex,  coriaceous, 
11  inches  long  by  an  inch  broad,  bright  green.  In- 
florescence over  a  foot  long,  six -flowered  in  the  upjier 
half.  Bract  ovate  oblong,  obtuse.  5  lines  long.  Pedicels 
14  lines  long,  suffused  with  light  pink.  Flowers  much 
resembling  Arachnantlie  moschifera  in  shape  and  ap- 
pearance. Dorsal  sepal  sub-spatulate-oblong,  sub-acute, 
over  2\  inches  long  by  b  lines  broad  at  the  apex,  very 
heavily  bari-cd  with  red-brown  on  a  yellow  ground. 
Lateral  sepals  spatulate-oblong,  sub-obtuse,  falcate  and 
approximate  at  the  apex,  I  ]  incli  long  by  7  lines  broad 
at  the  apex,  coloured  like  the  dorsal.  Petals  spatulate- 
oblong.  sub-obtuse,  strongly  falcale,  1^  inch  long  by 
J  inch  broad  at  the  apex,  coloured  like  the  sepals.  Lip 
mobile,  stronglys-lobed,  about  ii;i  lines  long.  Side  lobes 
triangular,  acute.  Incurved,  and  nearly  meeting  at  the 
apex,  over  ^  inch  long,  light  yellow  striped  with  red- 
brown,  the  basal  angle  lilac.  Front  lobe  Oeshy.  com- 
pressed and  keeled,  with  an  oblong  aiu'icle  over  a  line 
long  on  either  side  of  the  base,  bifurcate  at  the  apex, 
the  lower  toolh  short  and  Ueshy,  a  line  long,  the  upper 
subulate,  acute,  sub-erect,  .3  lines  long;  base  of  the  front 
lobe  light  yellow,  rest  red-purple  ;  crest  consisting  of 
an  erect,  obloug,  dorsally-compressed  callus,  2  lines 
long,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  front  lobe,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  short,  acute  tooth  at  either  angle,  white 
with  a  few  purple  spots  at  the  apex.  Column  very 
stout,  b  lines  long,  lilac-purple  in  front  and  at  base 
Ijehind,  reddish-purple  at  the  apex.  Native  of  Annan. 
Jl.  A.  Rolje. 


they  make  mistakes.  How 
often,  for  instance,  do  we  meet 
with  the  expression  double 
entendre  as  applied  to  some- 
thing with  a  twofold  meaning. 
The  book  before  us  reminds 
us  tliat  the  correct  phrase  is 
double  entente^  and  so  with 
many  similar  cases. 

Amongst  the  abbreviations 
we  meet  with  G.  Chr.,  as  de- 
noting the  title  of  this  Journal, 
but  for   telegraphic    purposes 
the  abbreviation  is  Gardchron., 
written  as  one  word;   V.M.H. 
finds  no  place  in  the  abbrevia- 
tions, though    its    meaning   is 
well    known    to    our   readers. 
The  capital  initial  letter   in   Gardenia,  Fuchsia, 
Ficus,    Rhododendron,    Geranium,    and    similar 
cases  is  omitted,  though  in  most  botanical  books 
the  capital  is  retained  for  generic  names ;   "  ab 
inounabilis  "   seems  hardly  correct.      We  might 
extend  incidental   notes   of    this   description   to 
almost  any  extent ;  indeed,  we  do  not  recommend 
readers  or  writers  who   are  pressed   for  time  to 
do  more  than  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the 
search  for  the  particular  entry  they  require.   The 
temptation  to  read  on  and  on  is  very  great,  and 
in  the  circumstances   we  have  named  must    be 
resisted.     As  this  is  really  a  great  compliment  to 
the  book  we  need  say  nothing  more  in  its  praise. 
Authors,  editors,  and    proof-readers  will  find  it 
indispensable.     It  is  published  by  Henry  Frowde. 


THE    MONTAUBAN    HYBKID 
OKANGE. 

In  the  year  1894  M.  Armand  Bernard,  in  his 
garden  near  Montauban,  fertilised  the  scented 
flowers  of  a  tender  variety  of  Orange,  having 
large  fruits  with  pollen  from  Citrus  triptera. 
The  object  he  wished  to  attain  was  the  produc- 
tion of  a  hardy  Orange  with  edible  fruits.  From 
this  artificial  fertilisation  he  raised  several  hardy 
hybrids,  all  different  from  sorts  already  in  culti- 
vation, and  all  bearing  spines.  Some  of  the 
young  plants  resembled  the  male,  others  the 
female  parent. 

The  first  hybrid  flowered  in  1903.  The  flowers 
were  white,  scented,  resembling  those  of  C. 
triptera,  but  narrower.  The  fruits  were  from 
2.V  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  larger  than  those  of 


Fig.  166.— hybeid  orange. 


C.  triptera,  but  with  a  thicker  rind.  The  fruit  so 
far  is  too  dry  to  be  palatable.  The  first  hybrid, 
shown  at  fig.  106,  has  been  named  Armand 
Bernard,  and  is  on  its  own  roots.  In  habit  it  has  a 
slender  stem,  having  grown  up  among  other  plants 
and  remained  etiolated.  The  specimen  survived  12° 
of  frost,  but  the  drought  of  1904  caused  it  to  drop 


B  -  C 
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many  leaves.  A  branch  of  the  tree  grafted  on 
Citrus  triptera  and  kept  in  the  coldest  and 
dampest  place  in  the  garden  survived  14°  of 
frost  without  losing  its  leaves.  Other  plants  of 
the  hybrid  having  some  trifoliolate  leaves  with 
winged  petioles,  and  others  trifoliolate  leaves  with 
bare  petioles  suffered  no  injury  from  the  frost. 
On  the  other  hand  certain  hybrids  with  entire 
leaves  were  injured  by  12°,  and  died  from  14°  of 
frost,  while  the  fruits  hung  frozen  to  the  trees. 
Such  extreme  temperature  is  rare,  so  that  the 
new  hybrid  may  be  considered  hardy  in  the 
ordinary  climate  of  France.  Those  plants  that 
differ  most  from  C.  triptera  are  least  resistent. 
Their  entire  leaves  (fig.  167,  c)  are  like  those  of 
the  ordinary  Orange  C.  aurantium ;  the  trifoliolate 
leaves  being,  as  before  observed,  mostly  evergreen 
and  hardy  (see  fig.  1G7,  a,  b).  There  seems  every 
reason  to  hope  that  hardy  evergreen  Oranges 
with  edible  fruit  will  soon  be  brought  into 
cultivation.  E.  A. 

[This  Orange  is  the  subject  of  a  coloured 
figure  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Rivm  Horticole, 
and  to  its  editor,  M.  Andre,  we  are  indebted  for 
the  opportunity  of  giving  the  accompanying 
illustrations.  Ed.] 


THE    ROSARY. 


WILD    EOSES    AT    KEW. 

Whbn  I  term  the  Eoses  now  growing  so 
luxuriantly  near  the  pagoda  in  Kew  Gardens, 
"  wild,"  I  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  they  are 
growing  wild  rather  than  under  ordinary  garden 
culture.  A  special  reason  for  drawing  attention 
to  these  Eoses  just  now  is  that  about  the  end  of 
the  month  the  bulk  of  them  will  be  in  glorious 
bloom.  The  broad  dell  in  which  they  are 
growing  is  near  the  pagoda,  and  as  it  will  soon 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  beautiful 
objects  in  the  Gardens,  it  would  be  a  misfortune 
for  any  lover  of  Eoses  to  miss  it.  Ample  evidence 
of  late  has  been  furnished  that  Eose-growing  in^ 
gardens  is  now  less  limited  to  Teas,  H.T.'s,  and 
similar  large-flowered  or  exhibition  varieties 
and  that  what  are  commonly  termed  garden 
Eoses  are  very  popular.  The  Eose  dell  at  Kew 
furnishes  a  fine  illustration  of  the  semi-wild 
manner  in  which  these  Eoses  should  be 
grown,  and  the  Eew  authorities  merit .  special 
thanks  for  furnishing  so  large  and  beautiful  an 
example,  and  specially  so  because  it  is  in  a 
spot  where  everyone  may  see  it.  Entering 
the  Gardens  from  the  Eichmond  Gate,  the  dell 
is  to  be  found  immediately  to  the  right  of  the 
pagoda.  It  was  originally  slightly  excavated, 
the  soil  being  used  to  help  form  broad  raised 
banks,  and  these  banks  are  now  almost  through- 
out covered  en  masse  with  Eoses.  The  deli  is 
some  100  yards  long,  and  the  grass  footway 
12  feet  wide.  It  is  partially  winding,  and  seems  to 
be  an  ideal  place  for  forming  a  semi-wild  rosary. 

Some  few  varieties  have  been  flowering  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  notable  amongst  them  being  Paul's 
Carmine  Pillar,  rich  in  bloom  and  in  colour, 
and  a  pretty  pink,  cluster,  very  free-growing 
Eose,  The  Dawson,  a  sort  of  preliminary  to 
Dorothy  Perkins,  which  was  many  years  ago 
raised  from  crossing  Eosa  multiflora  with  General 
Jacqueminot.  The  "  General  "  is  not  there,  but 
just  across  the  broad  grass  walk  that  rims  so 
finely  all  up  the  gardens,  is  a  big  clump  of  E. 
multiflora  with  its  almost  bramble-like  small 
white  flowers.  A  big  clump  of  the  old  Amadis  is 
also  in  full  bloom.  Crimson  Eambler  is  a 
huge  mass  but  not  yet  open,  neither  is  Dorothy 
Perkins,  though  in  luxuriant  growth.  Among 
others  may  be  noted  Eosa  moschata,  E.  blanda, 
Fellenberg,  E.  lutea  (only  recently  planted,  but 
which  wiU  in  time  be  a  brilliant  feature),  E. 
spinosissima,  Maude's  Triumph,  South  Orange 
Perfection  (both  much  alike  and  of  Wichuraian 


origin),  Jersey  Beauty,and  E.  Wiehuraiana,  as  an 
edging.  There  are  many  lesser-known  varieties,  all 
of  which  should  be  seen  by  those  who,  having 
space  and  a  slightly  shaded  position,  would  like 
to  grow  Eoses  in  this  semi-wild  form,  as  Eoses 
evidently  like  to  be  treated.  The  planted  banks 
on  either  side  of  the  dell  vary  in  width  from 
15  to  30  feet,  and  on  their  raised  surface  in  some 
places  old  tree  stems  and  stools  have  been 
placed,  as  over  such  objects  these  free-growing 
Eoses  delight  to  ramble.  No  doubt  another  year 
some  newer  varieties,  inclusive  of  the  beautiful 
Lady  Gay,  will  be  added  to  the  collection,  for 
Kew  evidently  likes  to  be  up  to  date,  a  detail  of 
management  which  merits  all  praise.  There  are 
other  garden  Eoses  growing  just  across  the  broad 
grass  walk,  but  these  have  been  treated  as 
border  plants.  The  dell  Eoses  now  are  a  revela- 
tion of  what  Eoses  can  be.  ^.  IK 


COLONIAL     NOTES. 


JAMAICA. 

The  May  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  Agricultnre 
is  mainly  taken  up  with  the  subject  of  Cotton  and 
its  cultivation,  but  there  is  also  an  excellent 
article  on  the  EaHeisen  Agricultural  Banks,  by 
means  of  which  cultivators  can  borrow  on  easy 
terms,  the  money  being  supplied  by  other  culti- 
vators on  the  co-operative  principle,  and  safe- 
guards being  afforded  against  loss  or  fraud. 

The  Malay  States. 
In  the  March  number  of  the  Agricultural 
Bulletin  of  the  Straits  Settlements  Mr.  Ridley 
identities  the  "  Kumus  "  timber,  so  highly  prized 
by  the  Malays,  as  Shorea  ciliata,  one  of  the 
Dipterocarps.  It  furnishes  excellent  timber  for 
railway  sleepers  and  house  construction. 

Tkansvaal  Depaetmbnt  of  Agricultukb. 

The  Annual  Eeport  of  this  Department  for 
1903-4  is  now  published.  The  division  of  Botany 
and  Agrostology',  under  Mr.  J.  Burtt-Davy,  has 
been  busily  engaged  in  seed  and  plant  distri- 
bution. Attention  has  been  paid  to  poisonous 
plants,  pasture  plants,  weeds ;  plant  -  diseases 
have  been  investigated,  and  many  specimens 
collected  for  the  herbarium.  As  regards  the 
Forestry  division,  Mr.  C.  E.  Legat  mentions  the 
great  lack  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which  are  much 
needed,  not  merely  for  timber  but  for  ornament, 
shelter  and  fuel.  Active  measures  are  being 
taken  to  amend  matters.  The  division  of  Horti- 
culture will  in  future  pay  much  attentiou  to  the 
question  of  fruit  culture.  The  area  under  crops 
has  been  much  increased  ;  the  produce  on  the 
whole  was  very  good,  and  the  harvest  the  best 
for  years.  Mealies,  Kaffir  Corn,  and  Potatos  were 
the  principal  crops  sown.  An  evident  disposition 
to  test  new  crops  was  manifested.  The  Eeport  is, 
on  the  whole,  entirely  favourable. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  ORCHID  HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  YouNf).  Orcliid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick 
Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen.  S.W. 

Lonrj-stcmmed  Cattleyas  of  the  C.  guttata  type, 
C.  bicolor,  C.  granulosa,  C.  Schofieldiana,  C.  in- 
termedia, C.  Harrisonse  and  C.  Loddigesii,  are  not 
amongst  the  easiest  of  Cattleyas  to  manage,  but 
they  are  deserving  the  most  careful  cultivation. 
Members  of  the  flrst  four  species  need  the 
warmest  and  driest  position  afi'orded  in  the 
Cattleya-house,  and  the  rooting  materials  should 
be  kept  moderately  dry  until  roots  appear  at  the 
bases  of  the  new  growths.  At  this  period  fresh 
surface  material  may  be  applied,  and  should  any 
plants  have  overgrown  their  receptacles  repot 
them.  Use  clean  pots  and  half  fill  them  with 
drainage  material.  For  placing  about  the  roots 
use   good   turfy  peat  two  parts,  and  sphagnum- 


moss  one  part,  adding  a  small  portion  of  Oak- 
leaves  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  surfacing  with 
chopped  sphagnum-moss.  When  the  plants  are 
making  roots  keep  the  materials  and  surroundings 
moist,  but,  should  dull  weather  prevail,  carefully 
avoid  wetting  the  new  growths.  Free  ventilation 
is  essential,  together  with  a  good  share  of  light 
and  natural  heat  when  obtainable,  but  draughts 
should  be  prevented.  C.  intermedia,  which  is 
often  imported  along  with  Lrelia  piu-purata,  may 
be  grown  under  similar  conditions  to  that  species, 
a  central  position  in  the  house  suiting  it  well, 
but  as  it  possesses  more  slender  pseudo-bulbs  a 
less  protracted  drought  should  be  permitted 
during  the  resting  period.  A  liberal  supply  of 
water  and  atmospheric  moisture  is  needed  when 
the  plants  are  growing  actively,  and  any  needful 
potting  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are 
past,  for  then  new  roots  appear.  C.  HarrisonaE' 
and  C.  Loddigesii  are  almost  identical,  yet  cul- 
turally C.  Loddigesii  appears  to  enjoy  a  higher 
temperature  than  its  ally.  These  two  species 
thrive  well  if  decaying  leaves  are  included  in  the- 
compost,  though  in  that  case  extreme  care  in 
watering  is  necessary.  Let  repotting  or  resur- 
facing be  done  when  new  roots  are  expected  from 
the  young  pseudo-bulbs.  A  long  dry  rest  is 
needed  after  root-action  has  ceased. 

Cool-groiving  Dendrohiums.  —  A  very  pretty 
sight  is  a  well-flowered  plant  of  D.  Palconeri, 
when  fixed  in  a  small  pan  and  allowed  to  hang 
downwards.  The  plant  should  be  suspended  near 
to  a  ventilator,  in  a  position  of  moderate  shade, 
where  it  can  be  syringed  several  times  each  day 
during  growth.  A  high  temperature  is  needed 
during  day,  but  at  night  with  ventilation  tlie 
plants  like  a  low  temperature.  The  hybrid  D. 
Venus  also  grows  in  a  cool  intermediate  tempera- 
ture, but  should  not  be  given  a  position  near  to- 
the  ventilator.  Afford  water  in  abundance  during 
growth  if  the  plants  are  in  baskets  having  only  a 
small  quantity  of  material  about  the  roots,  but 
allow  moderately  dry  conditions  when  growth 
has  ceased.  D.  Jamesianum,  D.  infundibulum, 
and  D.  longicornu,  each  of  which  produces  good 
white  flowers,  succeed  well  in  baskets  suspended 
in  a  cool,  well  -  ventilated  hoiise  that  is  not 
heavily  shaded.  Having  now  done  flowering- 
the  plants  will  make  growth,  and  may  be 
syringed  several  times  during  the  day ;  when 
root-action  occurs  keep  the  base  well  moistened. 
Extremes  of  heat  with  free  ventilation  at  night 
appear  to  suit  these  plants  during  the  summer 
months.  D.  Ciimbridgeanum  also  grows  best 
under  similar  conditions,  though,  if  anything, 
much  drier  surroundings  are  advisable  when  the 
plants  are  at  rest.  D.  Kingianum  thrives  when 
suspended  near  to  the  roof  glass  of  the  cool 
house,  and  needs  very  few  direct  waterings, 
except  just  when  rooting  freely.  Atmospheric 
moisture  alone  will  keep  the  plant  in  proper 
condition  throughout  the  winter. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  A.  Bollock,  Gardener  to  E.  J.  Wythes,  Esq., 
Copped  Hall,  Eppinp,  Essex. 
Creeping  Plants. — Frequent  attention  is  needed 
to  prevent  the  growths  of  vigorous  creepers 
becoming  entangled,  and  every  opportunity  for 
tying-in  or  cutting-out  as  the  case  requires  must 
be  taken.  A  little  time  spent  each  morning^ 
before  the  sun  becomes  too  powerful  may  keep 
the  work  well  in  hand.  Among  some  of  the  very 
vigorous  growers,  such  as  PassiSora  quad- 
rangularis,  P.  edulis,  Vitis  Voinieriana,  Hexa- 
centris  mysorensis,  Solanum  Wendlandi,  &c., 
grown  in  temperate  houses,  a  good  deal  of 
thinningout  is  very  necessary,  and  the  work  should 
be  done  frequently,  for  otherwise  the  plants 
quickly  get  out  of  hand.  Heavy  syringing© 
overhead  with  clear  water,  or  better  stiU  the 
use  of  a  hose-pipe  for  the  purpose,  wiU  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  plants  free  from  red-spider  and 
other  pests,  and  a  weekly  fumigating  with  XL-Alt 
Compound  is  also  very  beneficial.  Solanum, 
Wendlandi,  when  grown  together  with  Passiflora 
racemosa,  is  very  effective,  but  is  subject  to 
attacks  of  mite,  and  frequent  syringing  with 
Quassia-extract  should  be  given  to  counteract  the 
evil.  An  examination  should  be  frequently  made 
for  slugs  among  Lapagerias,  and  strong  growths 
proceeding  from  the  base  of  these  plants  should 
be  protected  with  a  band  of  cotton-wool,  which 
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needs  to  be  replaced  when  it  has  become  wet. 
Lettuce-leaves  laid  down  towards  dusk,  and 
-examined  later  with  the  aid  of  a  lamp,  afford 
the  best  method  of  capturing  the  sings.  Give  the 
plants  a  good  soaking  of  diluted  liquid  from  the 
tarmyard  once  a  week. 

Cassia  coryinhosa. — When  once  established,  this 
■plant  makes  very  vigorous  growth  and  fills  a 
large  space.  Its  bright  golden-yellow-coloured 
flowers  are  produced  in  abundance,  and  for  a 
■cool  greenhouse  or  corridor  are  very  effective.  It 
should  be  planted  out  in  a  rich  compost  of  loam, 
leaf-soil  and  silver- sand.  The  present  is  a  good 
time  for  planting. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — Cuttings  roo1  ed  in  spring 
ifor  flowering  during  the  winter  months  should  be 
ready  for  potting  into  5  or  li-inch  pots.  Before 
plnnging  the  pots  to  the  rims  in  ashes; fully 
■exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  summer,  they 
should  be  stood  in  a  cool  frame  for  a  week,  by 
which  time  they  will  have  begun  to  root  into  the 
new  soil. 

Cinerarias  and  Primulas. — Pot  off  young  plants 
as  soon  as  they  are  ready  and  place  them  in  cool 
frames  under  a  north  wall  or  hedge  where  they 
can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  full  light  free  from  the 
sun's  rays. 

THE  PLOWEB   GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Miller,  Gardener  to  Lord   Henry  C. 
Bentinck.  M.P..  UndeiieyHall,  Westmoreland. 

As/er  acris. — The  staking  of  this  blue  Starwort 
must  be  done  carefully  in  order  to  obtain  the 
foest  effect.  Apply  plenty  of  sticks,  and  "  sling  " 
6ome  of  the  shoots  between  the  supports.  A 
iittle  time  and  patience  will  be  well  repaid  by  a 
mass  of  colour,  which  has  been  aptly  termed  a 
'"'  poem  in  flowers.'* 

Hollyhocks  need  liberal  cultivation,  and  will 
then  be  le?s  liable  to  disease.  Destroy  any 
infected  foliage,  and  encourage  the  plants  to 
grow  by  affording  them  abundant  waterings,  and 
by  working  the  Dutch-hoe  frequently  in  dry 
weather  to  help  to  conserve  moisture  and  check 
weeds. 

Pinlcs  may  now  be  propagated  by ''pipings." 
Prepare  a  frame  and  put  into  it  some  sandy  soil, 
also  a  layer  of  sand  on  the  surface.  Choose 
sturdy  growths  three  or  four  joints  long,  and 
■dibble  them  in  firmly.  Afford  water.  Keep  the 
atmosphere  close  and  provide  shade  from  bright 
sunshine  until  the  "pipings "  have  made  roots, 
then  gradually  inure  them  to  exposure. 

Liliuvis. — In  affording  supports  to  these,  be 
■careful  to  thrust  them  into  the  soil  at  a  good 
distance  from  the  stem,  in  order  to  avoid  injuring 
the  bulbs.  Apply  a  top-dressing  of  rotten  cow- 
cnanure  over  the  roots,  and  afford  copious 
waterings  during  dry  weather. 

Sweet  Peas  require  to  be  watered  in  dry 
weather;  and  if  the  plants  need  a  stimulant,  mix 
a  pinch  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of 
soda  to  each  canful  of  water,  or  apply  weak 
liquid  from  the  fai-myard.  Do  not  allow  water 
"that  contains  manure  to  touch  the  foliage. 

Shruhberies.—  Apply  the  dutch-hoe  over  the 
ground  amongst  shrubs.  If  any  Conifers  have 
lost  their  leaders  tie  a  strong  stick  to  the  stem, 
and  having  selected  a  likely  shoot  to  form  a  new 
leader  tie  it  to  the  stick.  Encourage  this 
heading  shoot  to  grow  as  quickly  as  possible  by 
taking  away  the  points  of  other  adjacent  shoots. 
Semove  cones  that  may  be  forming  on  young 
trees  of  Abies  nobilis,  .V  c. 

Wall  Gardens  are  now  at  their  best,  and  require 
frequent  waterings.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  plants  in  flower: — Antirrhinum  glutinosum, 
A.  sempervirens,  Campanulas,  many  Dianthus 
neglectus,  D.  plumarius  annulatus,  and  others ; 
Erodium  Manescavi,  E.  macradenium,  E.  chama;- 
■dryoides,  Geranium  in  variety,  Helianthenuuus, 
Heuchera  san guinea,  Hii^pocrepis  comoFa,  Linums, 
Linaria  anticaria,  Onosma  tauricum,  Thermopsis 
■montana,  Verbascum  densiflorum. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Wallflower  and  other  seed- 
heds  will  require  frequent  waterings  in  dry 
weather  to  assist  in  the  germination  of  the  seeds. 
Aster  Thomson!  should  be  propagated  now,  also 
Androsace  lanuginosa.  Sow  seeds  of  Meconopsis 
integrifolia. 


THE  KITCHEN  GAKDEN. 

By  W.  Fyfe,  Gardener  to    Lady  Wantage,   Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage. 

Celery.— The  earliest  plants  will  now  be  grow- 
ing rapidly.  Promptly  remove  any  suckers 
that  appear.  Place  round  each  plant  in  good 
time  a  piece  of  matting,  in  order  to  retain  them 
in  their  natural  form  and  prevent  the  outer 
stems  and  leaves  from  falling  away,  with  the 
result  that  they  would  eventually  have  to  be 
removed  becanse  of  their  broken  and  damaged 
appearance.  If  Celery  is  required  for  show  pur- 
poses in  August,  careful  attention  is  necessary  in 
the  matters  of  watering  and  feeding  and  to 
keeping  the  plants  free  from  insect  pests. 
Finely -powdered  lime  is  the  best  preventive  of 
damage  by  slugs,  and  should  be  applied  early  in 
the  season  and  freely.  The  plants  need  not  be 
earthed-u23  until  six  or  seven  weeks  before  the 
crop  is  required  for  use,  but  the  work  must  be 
done  carefully,  and  brown-paper  collars  applied 
from  the  ground-level  to  the  extreme  tips  of 
the  centre  growth,  closely  surrounding  these 
collars  with  fine  soil  to  keep  the  stems  in 
perfect  darkness,  which  is  so  important  in 
the  production  of  well- bleached  and  tender  Celery. 
Weak  liquid-manure  may  be  easily  applied  to  the 
roots  by  placing  a  drain-pipe  at  intervals  in  a 
perpendicular  position  between  the  plants,  into 
which  the  water  can  be  poured.  This  may  be 
done  conveniently  even  when  the  ridge  of  soil  has 
been  fully  formed,  and  it  is  essential  always  to 
guard  against  dryness  at  the  roots. 

Caulifiou-ers. — In  planting  Cauliflowers  at  any 
season  it  should  be  remembered  that  dryness  at 
the  roots  is  a  cause  of  the  production  of  premature 
'"buttons"  in  place  of  well-developed  specimens. 
Where  the  appearance  of  mulching  is  not  objected 
to  great  advantage  may  be  derived  from  it.  The 
kind  of  material  to  use  will  depend  in  a  measure 
upon  the  condition  of  the  soil.  Rich  soil  may  be 
covered  with  short  grass  from  the  lawn,  or  any 
grass  cut  before  the  seeds  develop.  Mulching 
occasions  very  little  trouble  compared  with  that 
of  watering,  and  the  results  from  the  mulching 
are  even  better,  for  if  the  ground  is  allowed  to 
crack,  the  escape  of  moisture  is  considerable. 
Upon  poor  soil  apply  litter  or  fresh  droppings 
from  the  stables.  Before  applying  a  mulch  use 
the  hoe  freely  amongst  Beans,  Peas,  Globe 
Artichokes,  l^c. 

Lettuce. — Make  frequent  and  small  sowings, 
and  as  scon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  to 
handle  thin  them  out  to  the  desired  distance 
apart,  which  will  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the 
variety.  The  best  results  at  this  season  are 
secured  irrespective  of  variety  without  trans- 
planting. Sow  tbe  seeds  in  rich  soil  in  order 
that  growth  will  be  free  and  of  a  succulent  nature. 


THE     HARBY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Clarke,  Gardener  to  Sir  William  Plowden, 
Aston  Rowaut  House,  Oxon. 

Extension  of  Wall-trees.~~It  previous  directions 
as  to  disbudding  and  stopping  have  been  carried 
out,  the  shoots  which  have  been  left  for  extension 
will  have  made  considerable  growth,  and  should 
be  secured  by  nails  or  ties,  bestowing  trouble 
with  them  that  they  may  be  trained  perfectly 
straight  and  parallel  with  the  shoots  above  and 
Ijelow  them.  Any  weak  shoots  should  be  allowed 
to  grow  naturally  for  a  time,  only  tying-in  those 
which  are  very  strong,  and  stopping  these  '\\'hen 
they  have  made  from  12  to  IS  inches  of  growth. 
On  trees  which  are  making  but  moderate  growtli 
the  shoots  may  be  tied-in  their  full  length.  The 
system  of  extension  necessary  to  the  training  of 
the  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Morello  are  the  same. 
Shoots  growing  from  the  base  of  the  old  wood 
should  be  traincd-in  whore  required.  Such 
shoots  will  furnish  fruit-bearing  wood  where  the 
trees  are  disposed  to  become  bare. 

Pears  and  Plumfi. — Extension  shoots  upon  some 
horizontally-tniined  trees,  as  for  instance  Beurro 
Dubuisson,  Marie  Louise,  and  Williams'  Bon  Chre- 
tien, etc.,  may  be  allowed  to  grow  their  full  length 
without  fear  of  the  back  buds  becoming  dormant, 
but  upon  other  varieties  tho  leading  shoots  may 
be  stopped  when  15  to  18  inches  long.  In  the 
case  of  horizontally-trained  trees  which  are  extra 
vigorous,  stop  the  loading  shoot   when  12  inches 


long ;  this  will  force  the  three  top  buds  into 
growth  ;  two  of  these  may  be  trained  at  right 
angles  to  form  another  tier  of  branches,  with  the 
leading  shoot  to  be  trained  upright  as  before. 
By  this  means  a  tier  of  branches  will  be  formed 
this  year,  which  in  the  usual  practice  would  not 
be  the  case  until  next  season.  Trees  now  grow- 
ing in  the  open  but  which  will  be  trained  should 
have  all  the  superfluous  growths  cut  clean  away, 
and  a  foundation  made  for  the  tree  to  be  trained  on 
by  driving  three  upright  stakts  firmly  into  the 
ground  close  to  the  tree,  and  tying  to  these  three 
or  more  light  Bamboo-cane  "  braces*'  in  an 
horizontal  position.  To  these  the  shoots  may  be 
firmly  tied,  securing  them  from  time  to  time  as 
growth  proceeds. 

American  Blight. — Where  old  Apple  orchards  in 
close  proximity  to  fruit  plantations  are  infested 
with  this  pest  it  is  always  sure  to  cause  endless 
trouble.  If  the  blight  is  present  it  can  always  be 
found  about  the  buds  of  last  season's  "worked" 
trees,  or  about  the  callused  parts  of  trees  grafted 
this  spring.  Gishurst  Compound  Soap  used  with 
sweet-oil  well  rubbed  into  the  affected  parts  will 
destroy  the  pest.  When  the  foliage  is  infested 
the  above  insecticides  applied  by  means  of  a 
syringe  will  be  effective  alter  repeated  use. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  r.  JoBDAN,  Gardener  to  Dr.  Corbet,  Impney  Hall 
Gardens.  Droitwich. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.  —  Syringe  vigorously 
each  day  those  trees  which  have  been  cleared  of 
fruit.  It  is  essential  to  keep  the  foliage  clean  in 
order  to  secure  the  proper  maturing  of  the  wood 
for  affording  next  season's  crop.  Ventilate  the 
houses  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  if  the  roof-lights 
can  be  removed  so  much  the  better.  Keep  the 
trees  thoroughly  well  supplied  with  water,  and 
apply  liqu.id- manure  to  old  trees  or  others  that 
require  extra  feeding.  Pressure  of  work  in  other 
departments  at  this  season  ie  sometimes  the  cause 
of  fruit-trees  being  overlooked  when  the  fruits 
have  been  gathered,  and  the  soil  about  the  roots 
becoming  too  dry  the  flower-buds  fall  from  the 
trees  at  a  subsequent  period .  A  merican  varieties, 
such  as  Alexandra,  will  succeed  better  if  afforded 
a  light  shade  to  prevent  the  wood  from  getting 
over-hard,  especially  in  houses  of  which  the 
supports  are  of  iron,  or  in  the  case  of  trees  the 
foliage  of  which  has  become  thin  from  the  attacks 
of  red-spider  or  other  "  causes.  Keep  houses 
which  contain  ripe  fruit  moderately  cool  by  free 
ventilation  day  and  night.  Examine  the  trees 
daily  when  the  fruits  are  cool,  gather  carefully 
all  that  are  ripe,  and  place  them  on  a  soft  surface 
in  a  cool  well-ventilated  fruit-room  until  required 
for  use. 

Succession  trees  should  be  syringed  twice  daily, 
the  first  operation  being  carried  out  shortly  after 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  If  the  roots  are  inside 
the  house  afford  them  an  abundance  of  water  and 
liquid  manure  over  the  mulch  previously  recom- 
mended. Ventilation  must  be  employed  liberally 
by  day  and  by  night.  Expose  to  the  sun's  rays 
any  fruits  which  are  approaching  to  a  state  of 
ripeness. 

Late  trees. — Tie  down  the  shoots  and  keep  the 
laterals  pinched,  allowing  fully  O  inches  of  space 
between  each  shoot.  Then  thin  out  the  fruits, 
and  apply  a  mulch  of  good  stable  manure  over 
the  borders  inside  and  out.  Ventilation  and 
watering  are  just  as  necessary  for  these  trees  aa 
for  earlier  ones.  Elevate  all  pendent  fruits  by 
placing  pieces  of  lath  uijder  them.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  retard  the  crop,  let  it  be  done  now  by 
much  ventilation,  rather  than  later  by  having  to 
shade  the  trees. 

Newly-planted  Trees  should  be  carefully  trained 
and  any  gross  shoots  stopped  to  obtain  a  proper 
balance  of  growth.  Employ  another  light  fumi- 
gation if  green-fly  has  not  been  thoroughly 
exterminated. 


Japanese  Horticultural  SociETY.—The 

May  number  of  the  .loumal  of  this  Society  is  an 
elegant  production,  containing  articles  on  Tulips, 
Peaches,  Psilotum  triquetrum.  tS:c.  Paper  and 
print  are  excellont,  but  wo  are  not  in  a  i>osition 
to  judge  of  tho  merits  of  the  articles. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents. — The  Editor  does  not 
nndertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  Ulustrations,  unless  by 
gpecial  arrangement.  Hie  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  re- 
sponsible for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Newspapers. —  Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

• 

MONDAY.        J  UNE  26  -!  ^^i?  ,°l  ,"''^'''  ■,?"-!''  Society's 
iuv^    *^ai.        oi^^c    u-^     Exhibition  at  \entDOr. 

i  Richmond  Flower  Show. 
WEDNESDAY,JUNE28-J  Southampton  Flower    Show  (2 
(     days). 

THURSDAY,    June  29— Colchester  Rose  Show. 

FRIDAY,  June  30-Royal  Botanic  Society.  Lecture. 


BALE  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

TUESDAY  NEXT  - 

By  Protheroett  Morris,  the  whole  of  the  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Bay  Mare,  Van.  Carts,  Tools,  and  Effects,  at 
Bedford  Nursery,  Haverstock  Hill,  at  12  o'clock. 

{For  further  particulars  see  our  Advertisement  columns.) 


Ateraoe  Temperattjhe  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced 
from  observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick 
— 62-4'. 
Actual  Tempehatuees  :— 

Loii^os.—  Wedtiesday,  June  21  (6  p.m.):  Max.  71°; 
Min.  57'. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  OEBce.  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.— TftarKcta?/.  June  2i 
(10  A.M.):  Bar.,  3jl;  Temp.,  73'.  ' Weather— 
Fine,  with  bright  sunshine. 
Provinces. —  H'trfnesoav,  Jane  21  (6  p.m.):  Max.  71°. 
E.  Coast  of  England  ;  Min.  53°,  N.W.  Coast  of 
Scotland. 


The  New 
Chiswick. 


Bearing  in  mind  the  liistory 
of  the  Koyal  Horticultural 
Society  in  thia  the  beginning 
of  its  second  centenary,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  for  once  fortune  has  "  come  with 
both  hands  full,"  for  were  not  the  Hall 
and  the  garden  both  secured  in  one  year? 
Well  may  the  Society  say,  "Fortune  and  I 
are  friends."  A  tablet  in  the  Lindley 
Library  records  the  generosity  of  Baron  Sir 
Henry  Schroder;  a  portrait  in  the  new 
Council-room  at  Wisley  reminds  us  of  the 
munificence  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury.  The 
foundations  having  been  securely  laid,  it  is 
for  the  successors  of  these  two  benefactors 
to  make  the  most  of  their  advantages,  to 
supply  deficiencies,  and  to  bring  the  Society 
abreast  of  modern  requirements.  A  visit  to 
Wisley  at  this  season  will  show  that  the 
Council  is  alive  to  its  responsibilities  in 
these  matters. 

The  new  garden  is  a  little  difficult  of 
access,  but  is  delightfully  situated.  Doubt- 
less in  time  the  journey  will  involve  a 
smaller  expenditure  of  time  and  money  than 
is  now  necessitated.  Be  that  as  it  may,  visi- 
tors are  already  numerous.  The  drive  from 
Wey  bridge  on  a  June  morning,  across  heaths 
and  commons  glowing  with  the  bright 
iiowei-s  of  the  Broom,  and  adorned  with  the 
stately  blooms  of  the  Foxglove,  through  leafy 
woods  and  endless  plantations  of  Scotch 
Pines  exhaling  delicious  fragrance,  is  a  thing 
to  be  grateful  for.  Traces  of  the  frost  on 
May  22  were  everywhere  visible  on  the  Oaks, 
and  specially  on  the  Sweet  Chestnuts  grown 
as  coppice  wood.  Khamnus  f  rangula,  by  the 
way,  a  tree  that  one  does  not  often  see,  is  here 
abundant  and  unhurt  by  the  frost.  In  the 
woods  children  were  met  laden  with  sacks. 
Curiosity  being  raised  as  to  the  contents  of 
these  receptacles,  enquiry  was  made,  when 
the  answer  came  '-Conies.''  Evidently  the 
"  feeble  folk,''  usually  so  called,  were  not 
intended,  but  Pine  cones,  collected  for 
fuel !    It  -was  some  time  before  we  realised 


what  the  word  pronounced  in  two  syllables 
meant  I  But  we  are  lingering  in  the  woods, 
which  is  not  unnatural,  seeing  that  the 
garden  is  actually  in  the  woods.  The  original 
enclosure  is,  with  great  appropriateness, 
left  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  its  former  pro- 
prietor, the  late  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson.  It 
occupies  a  i-helteied  ravine,  the  sides  of 
which  are  densely  wooded,  whilst  the  centre 
is  diversified  by  low  mounds  ,ind  undula- 
tions clothed  with  an  endless  variety  of 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants. 

In  a  comparatively  open  space  is  a  newly- 
formed  rockery  in  full  sun,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  slope  is  a  pool  crossed  by  a 
rustic  bridge,  filled  with  aquatic  plants,  and 
bordered  with  Japan  Irises,  Primula  japonioa, 
P.  rosea.  Ferns,  and  other  plants  adapted  to 
the  situation.  The  noble  foliage  of  the  Gun- 
nera  had  been  injured  by  the  May  frost,  but 
the  damage  was  speedily  concealed  by  new 
growths.  Elsewhere  are  other  pieces  of 
water  covered  with  brilliant  Water-Lilies 
and  Vilhrsias.  The  flash  of  the  kingfisher 
may  be  seen  as  he  darts  across  the  surface 
of  the  water.  No  sound  of  intrusive 
'■  motor  "  is  to  be  heard,  but  the  croak  of 
the  bull-frogs  and  the  call  of  the  cuckoo 
are  not  bad  substitutes.  More  melodious 
sounds  are  emitted  by  the  nightingales 
and  other  songsters,  for  whose  safety  and 
convenience  provision  is  made.  In  the 
wood  which  borders  the  central  ravine 
Khododendrons,  Azileas,  Camellias,  Kal- 
mias,  Bamboos,  Tree  Ferns,  New  Zealand 
Flax,  and  flowering  shrubs  in  great  variety 
are  met  with.  Towering  up  among  these 
are  patches  of  Lilies,  such  as  L.  Szovitzi- 
anum,  L.  ruljellum,  and  the  noble  shafts  of 
L.  giganteum.  Beds  of  hardy  Cypri- 
pediums,  of  Ixias,  of  Shortia,  of  Epigtca.  of 
Vacciniums  and  Pernettyas,  and  other  choice 
subjects  cluster  at  the  base  of  the  trees,  and 
give  no  sign  of  their  exotic  origin.  In 
spring  Narcissi,  Scillas,  Muscari,  and  other 
bulbous  plants  by  the  thousand  are  to  be 
seen,  and  Cyclamen  in  their  season.  In 
another  quarter  the  eye  is  attracted  by  the 
profusion  and  beauty  of  the  Tree  Lupins  in 
varied  colours. 

It  i?,  however,  quite  impossible  to  do 
more  than  generally  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  contents  of  this  garden,  and  to  show 
that  at  all  and  any  season  there  will  be 
found  much  to  interest  and  charm  the  plant- 
lover.  Generally  on  visiting  a  garden  one 
endeavours  to  see  what  was  the  purpose  which 
the  designer  had  in  view,  what  jiarticular 
requirements,  decorative,  scientific,  or  utili- 
tarian, are  jirovided  for.  what  individual 
tastes  and  fancies  indulged  in.  In  this 
case  it  is  not  a  garden  in  the  ordinary  sense 
— there  are  nn  lawns,  no  flower-beds,  no 
terraces,  not  many  walks.  It  is  not  even  a 
••  wild  '  garden  as  commonly  understood,  but 
a  wood  in  which  clearances  have  been 
made  here  and  there,  and  stocked  through- 
out with  the  most  select,  the  most  in- 
teresting, and  the  most  beautiful  hardy 
plants.  These  are  allowed  to  grow,  not  in 
any  definite  order,  but  where  they  can  best 
establish  themselves.  Imagine  the  rock- 
garden  at  Kew  transferred  to  the  middle  of 
the  pleasure-grounds,  and  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  tlie  general  character  of  the 
original  garden  at  Wisley.  This  is  the 
pleasaunce,  as  our  forefathers  would  have 
called  it.  It  recalls  remembrances  of  the 
Wilderness  Walk  at  Chiswick,  which  half  a 


century  ago  was  such  a  delightful  feature  of 
that  historic  garden. 

The  mention  of  Chiswick  reminds  us  that 
Wisley  is  destined  to  replace  that  old  experi- 
mental garden  so  rich  in  memories,  so  dear 
in  its  associations.  There  are  at  Wisley, 
besides  the  "garden  of  plants"  that  we  have 
mentioned,  acres  to  spare  in  every  aspect, 
with  soil  varying  from  a  very  light  sandy 
loam  to  stiff  clay,  with  an  adequate  water 
supply  and  an  unpolluted  atmosphere  which 
fogs  of  the  London  type  do  not  penetrate. 
Here  then  there  is  space  for  trial-plots  for 
an  experimental  garden,  for  plantations  of 
fruit  trees,  for  an  arboretum,  for  a  research 
station.  Associated  with  the  trial  -  plots 
should  be  selections  of  the  acknowledged 
best  standard  types  of  vegetables  and  fruits, 
correctly  named,  for  purposes  of  instruction 
and  of  comparison  with  novelties,  real  or 
reputed. 

The  desirability  of  an  arboretum  isi 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  climatal 
conditions  at  Kew  are  becoming  less  favour- 
able year  by  year,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  and,  so  far  as  possible,  provide  for 
contingencies  some  decades  ahead. 

As  to  the  research-station,  that,  too,  we 
look  on  as  imperatively  necessary.  The 
Council  is  pledged  to  its  formation;  but, 
seeing  how  much  it  has  in  hand,  and  how- 
much  remains  to  be  done,  we  must  possess 
our  souls  in  patience.  In  the  meantime  the 
ever-increasing  losses  from  plant  diseases, 
and  the  endless  questions  of  practical  im- 
portance that  turn  up  regularly,  many  of 
which  could  be  solved  in  a  properly- 
equipped  station  with  a  competent  director, 
will,  we  trust,  stimulate  the  Council  to 
carry  out  its  expressed  promises  at  as  early 
a  date  as  possible. 

In  the  meantime  substantial  progress  has 
already  been  made.  A  commodious 
dsvelling-house  for  the  Superintendent,  with 
a  convenient  council-room,  has  been  erected. 
Other  residences  have  been  built  for  the  staff. 
Seven  sinn-roofod  houses,  running  north  and 
south,  100  feet  long  and  most  of  them  30  feet 
wide,  and  three  rows  of  pits,  have  already 
been  constructed.  These  are  eventually 
intended  to  be  used  as  Peach-houses, 
Vineries,  and  for  other  purposes.  They  are- 
substantial  structures,  admirably  light,  and 
with  adequate  provision  for  ventilation  and 
heating.  The  whole  is  heated  by  a  horizontal 
tubular  Ijoiler,  with  a  second  to  be  used  in 
case  of  emergenry.  This  part  of  the  work  was 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Kixnell  A  Co.  Some 
of  the  houses  are  at  present  used  for  Tomatos, 
one  of  which,  "Carter's  Sunrise  "  by  name,  is 
remarkable  for  its  prolific  habit.  Another 
house  is  occupied  with  pot-Figs,  thus  carry- 
ing on  the  old  Chiswick  tradition.  Veitch's 
Chelsea  manure  is  found  very  effectual  in 
promoting  the  root-growth  of  Figs,  as  was 
evidenced  by  specimens  shown  us. 

A  stone  causeway  runs  in  front  of  the 
the  houses  for  their  whole  length.  These 
stones  have  lieen  trodden  by  generations  of 
gardeners,  for  they  formed  the  pathway  on 
either  side  of  the  great  vinery  at  Chiswick. 

From  lack  of  space,  assuredly  not  of 
material,  we  must  stop,  not  before  offering, 
our  congratulations  to  the  Council  on  the 
excellent  progress  that  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Wright  and  his  staff.  A  fine  oppor- 
tunity is  before  them,  and  there  is  every 
appearance  that  the  fullest  use  will  be  madfe 
of  it. 
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The  Gardeners 

Royal   Benevolent 

Institution. 


Once  again  we  are  privi- 
leged to  record  a  success- 
ful Festival  Dinner  in 
aid  of  this  mostdeserving 
Institution,  a  sum  of  fL',100  having  been 
obtained  for  the  relief  of  aged  or  inlirm 
gardeners  wlio  are  no  longer  able  to  follow 
their  calling,  and  wlio  are  consequently  in 
necessitous  circumstances. 

We  have  urged  again  and  again  that  it  is 
necessary  for  gardeners  themselves  to  look  to 
it  that  the  amount  contributed  to  the  Fund  in 
the  form  of  annual  s uliscriptions  shall  be 
increased  in  order  that  the  Institution  may 
become  less  dependent  upon  results  ob- 
tained, mainly  from  outsiders,  by  special 
efforts  such  as  the  Festival,  which  source  of 
income  must  always  be  moreorlessuncertain. 
But  as  the  need  for  relief  increases  year  by 
year  it  is  likely  that  even  when  the  subscrip- 
tions have  Keen  largely  augmented  there  will 
always  be  a  deficiency  to  be  made  good  by 
special  means  of  some  kind  or  other.  The 
Institution  is,  therefore,  deeply  indebted  to 
such  liberal  and  sympathetic  patrons  as  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  and  others  who  preside 
at  these  annual  dinners  and  contribute  to  the 
funds.  As  the  Chairman  pointed  out  in  his 
speech  at  the  dinner,  the  annual  liability 
amounts  to  £4,000,  and  we  know  that  it  is 
impossilile  even  with  this  expenditure  to 
elect  all  the  candidates  who  are  deserving  of 
assistance. 

The  dinner  held  at  the  H'itel  Metropole 
on  June  16  was  the  sixty-sixth  festival,  acd 
the  Duke  of  Westmin.-tek,  who  presided,  was 
supported  by  a  large  company  of  well- 
known  horticulturists.  On  his  Grace's  right 
hand  was  Sir  Walter  Sjiytiie,  and  on  his 
left  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Treasurer  and 
Chairman  of  the  Executivj  Committee, 
■whose  successful  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Institution  last  year  when  he  presided 
at  the  annual  festival  will  be  remembered 
gratefully  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Amongst  the  company  present  we  noticed 
Messrs.  A.  W.  Sutton,  Leonard  Sutton,  W. 
Robinson,  A.  McKellar,  W.  Y.  Baker,  Geo. 
Monro,  W.  Barr,  P.  Rudolph  Barr,  Geo.Barr, 
P.  Blair,  N.  F.  Barnes,  O.  Thomas,  W.  loeton, 
W.  Crump,  H.  Williams,  Geo.  Norman,  H.  ,T. 
Cutbush,  W.  Cutbush,  W.  A.  Bilney,  .1.  Dou- 
glas, J.  Walker,  Geo.  May,  H.  B.  May,  J.  H. 
Veitch,  Geo.  Paul,  J.  Poupart,  ,1.  Assbee,  H. 
Bides,  W.  Atkinson,  (ieo.  Bunyard,  G.  H. 
Cuthbert,  P.  Kay,  J.  Mclndoe,  ,1.  Hudson, 
J.  Sweet,  W.  R.  Alderson,  ttc. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster,  in  proposing 
the  toast  of  the  Institution,  said  that  ho 
was  very  gratified  to  be  able  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation to  be  present,  more  especially  as  his 
grandfather  had  been  President  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  a  period  of  twenty-one  yens.  He 
said  the  charity  was  well  worthy  of  practical 
sympathy.  It  had  for  its  object  the  relief 
of  those  over  sixty  years  of  age  who  had 
formerly  been  employed  in  the  different 
branches  of  horticulture,  and  also  of  their 
widows,  who  might,  from  old  age  or  sick- 
ness, find  themselves  in  distress  and  poverty. 
It  now  hail  on  its  pension  list  the  names  of 
over  two  hundred  persons -one-hundred- 
and-twenty  men  in  rectipt  cf  C-0  a-ycar, 
and  al)Out  ninety  women  i-eeeiving  t'Ui 
a-year,  making  an  annual  liability  of  about 
£4,000,  which  had  to  bo  raised  by  voluntary 
contributions.  We  saw  and  enjoyed  the 
results  produced  by  the  gardeners'  in- 
dustry, and  few  could   be  more  fortunate 


in  that  respect  that  he  was  at  his  home  in 
Cheshire.  But  the  life  of  the  gardener  was 
not  literally  a  bed  of  Roses.  Nor  were  his 
gains  great.  He  was  a  skilled  workman  who 
gave  an  infinite  amount  of  pleasure  to  the 
community  at  large  by  his  labour  and 
ingenuity,  and  yet  his  wages  compared 
very  uafavourably  with  those  of  skilled 
workmen  in  other  branches  of  industry. 
He  thought  that  it  was  Charles  Dickens 
who  said  that  gold  and  silver  were 
well  known  to  gardeners,  not  as  a  lining 
to  their  pockets,  but  by  the  colours  of  their 
truits  and  flowers.  Few  gardeners  could 
aSord  to  lay  by  from  their  wages  a  sufficient 
sum  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  rainy  day 
or  the  inevitable  advent  of  old  age.  He 
therefore  commended  the  charity  to  their 
notice,  confident  that  when  its  objects  were 
more  generally  known  further  generous 
contributions  would  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  the  Treasurer,  responded. 
He  said  that  including  those  elected  in 
.lanuary  last,  there  were  now  two- 
hundred -and  -  fourteen  pensioners  on  the 
books,  being  seven  more  in  number  than  at 
any  previous  time.  At  the  last  election  thirty- 
two  unsuccessful  candidates  remained,  of 
whom  some  were  blind  and  ten  were  more 
than  seventy  years  of  age.  To  meet  the 
pensions  alone  a  sum  of  altout  £4  000  a  year 
was  re(iuired,  while  the  assured  income  was 
only  £900  and  the  anticipated  income  from 
subscriptions  £1,600.  Of  the  pensioners 
now  on  the  funds,  two  were  over  ninety 
years  of  age,  fifty-nine  over  eighty,  and  one- 
hundred-and-ten  over  seventy.  The  whole 
expenses  of  management  are  paid  out  of  the 
income  from  invested  funds,  therefore  all 
contributions  made  now  are  available  for 
purposes  of  relief.  The  Auxiliaries  were 
doing  excellent  work,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  been  handed 
a  cheque  for  £90  from  the  Worcester 
branch  that  night.  Speaking  of  the  Vic- 
torian Era  Fund,  Mr.  Veitch  said  that  £160 
was  awarded  from  this  fund  last  year.  The 
Samaritan  Fund  was  doing  excellent  service 
in  providing  temporary  relief  for  candidates 
for  election  who  were  not  subscribers.  He 
deplored  the  losses  by  death  the  Institution 
had  sustained,  and  mentioned  the  name  of 
Dean  Hole,  who  always  supported  the  cause 
"  by  his  eloquence,  seldom  equalled  and 
never  surpassed." 

Sir  Walter  Smytiie  proposed  the  toast  of 
'•Horticulture  in  all  its  Branches,"  which 
was  responded  to  liy  Mr.  Geo.  Pail. 

The  Chairman's  health  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  who  in  the  course 
of  his  speech  related  some  interesting 
details  respecting  the  Duke's  efforts  to 
provide  farms  for  such  of  the  Cheshire 
Yeomanry  who  chose  to  remain  in  South 
Africa  after  the  close  of  the  war.  His  Grace 
bought  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land,  built 
suitable  homesteads  upon  it,  and  has  since 
sent  out  an  expert  in  fruit  culture  to  teach 
the  settlers,  and  some  nf  his  l)est  thorough- 
bred horses  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses 
there.  He  has  also  built  a  home  for  liimsclf 
there,  so  that  he  can  visit  his  tenantry  from 
time  to  time.  In  replying  to  this  toast,  His 
Grace  said  that  Mr.  Suttun  had  mentioned 
the  lost  jewels.  As  the  gentlemen  pi-esent 
were  gardener's  he  might  say  that  the  jewels 
were  "  planted"  in  a  field  near  Camliridge, 
and  that  they  "came  up"  wonderfully 
quick. 


As  we  have  stated  already,  the  amount  of 
the  contril>utions  exceeded  £2,100.  The 
principal  donations  are  announced  in  our 
advertisement  columns. 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— "We 

are  asked  to  state  that  the  annual  outing  is  fixed 
for  Monday,  July  17.  Toe  arrangements  for 
the  day  consist  of  a  water-trip  from  Staines 
to  "Windsor,  &c.  The  programme  sets  forth 
that  the  party  will  be  conveyed  from  Pad- 
dington  to  Staines  by  Great  Western  Railway, 
the  train  leaving  at  9.55  A  m.  One  of  the  largest 
launches  on  the  river  wiU  take  on  board  the 
company  at  the  Bridge  House  landing-  stage.  The 
water  journey  to  Windsor  will  occupy  about  two 
hours.  Dinner  will  be  served  in  the  Victoria 
Hall  of  the  White  Hart  Hotel  at  1.30  p.m.  It  was 
hoped  that  a  visit  might  have  been  made  to  some 
portion  of  the  Frogmore  Gardens  during  the 
afternoon,  but  owing  to  extensive  alterations  nn 
orders  to  view  are  being  issued  this  year.  In 
lieu  thereof,  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
drives  through  Windsor  Park,  the  vegetation  of 
which  will  be  seen  at  its  best.  Tea  will  be  served 
in  the  White  Hart  Hotel,  Windsor,  at  5  p  m.,  and 
the  launch  will  start  on  the  return  journey  to 
Staines  soon  after  six  o'clock.  The  return  train 
will  leave  Staines  at  8.55.  The  charge  for  the 
day  is  10s.  iid.  Tickets  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Kichard  Dean,  7,  Marlborough 
Koad,  Ealing. 

The  "Henry  Eckford  "  Testimonial  — 
The  contributions  to  this  Fand  up  to  the  evening 
of  June  17  amounted  to  812  shillings. 

The  Richmond  Horticultural  Society, 
— We  are  informed  by  the  Secretary,  Jlr.  W.  J. 
Cook,  that  the  annual  show  to  bs  held  on  Wed- 
nesday next  promises  to  be  a  successful  event. 

Paris  Exhibition.— A  Gold  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Le  Jardin  and  to  the  Dictiounaire 
Iconographinue  des  Orchidees  of  M.  Goossens,  of 
Brussels. 

Edgar  Sanders,  the  "Dean  of  Chicago 

Horticulture." — We  often  have  occision  to 
note  the  frequency  with  which  men  of  British 
origin  have  come  to  the  front  in  American  horti- 
culture. We  suppose  in  time  American-born 
cidtivators  will  naturally  displace  them,  but  even 
so  many  of  them  n  ill  be  of  British  extraction.  In 
any  case  it  is  pleasant  to  read  of  the  success  of 
our  countrymen.  Among  them  none  is  more 
respected  than  Mr.  Sanders,  who  began  his 
career  at  Felbridge  Park  and  Tiljjate  House  in 
Sussex.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Stoke  Newing- 
ton  and  Clapton  Gardeners'  Society  as  early  as 
1816,  and  belonged  to  mechanics'  institutes 
when  he  could  not  find  gardeners'  clubs.  After 
"five  weeks'  to3.=:ing  "  he  landed  in  New  York  in 
April.  185;i,  and  soon  obtained  occupation  enough 
to  save  money  sufficient  to  purchase  land  near 
Chicago  in  1857.  Here  he  started  as  a  nursery- 
man and  florist,  and  in  1867  estabhshed  the  first 
"  flower-store  "  ever  opened  in  Chicago.  In  spite 
of  a  disastrous  fire  in  1871,  he  continued  his 
business,  entered  public  life,  and  rendered  good 
service  to  the  municipality.  In  America  he 
followed  his  old  habit  of  founding  or  of  attend- 
ing horticultural  clubs  and  societies,  was  the 
first  President  of  the  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  and  was  for  a  long  time  connected 
with  the  Florists'  J-Jxchangf.  He  records,  or  the 
American  Florist  does  for  him,  that  "  he  always 
dabbled  some  as  a  scribbler,""  a  colloquialism  that 
would  hardly  pass  the  editor's  scrutiny  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean  !  His  early  effusions  wore  sent 
to  the  aardencra'  Chronirlc.  and  ho  still  re- 
members how   proud  he  was  to  see  his  name  in 
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print.  Since  that  time  he  has  beeu  almost  con- 
tinuously connected  with  the  American  Press, 
though  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  he,  like  so  many 
of  his  associates,  seems  to  think  that  once  they 
have  crossed  the  Atlantic  that  their  communica- 
tions will  not  be  welcomed  here — at  any  rate, 
we  see  them  rarely. 

The  Ghent  Quinquennial  of  1908.— Our 

friends  at  Ghent  have  already  announced  that 
they  are  preparing  to  celebrate,  in  April,  1908, 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Societe  Eoyaled' Agriculture  ct  de  Botanique. 
May  their  enterprise  and  forethought  be  as  fertile 
in  result  as  their  previous  efforts  have  been !  We 
cannot  say  more. 

The  Barnham  Fruit  Industry  and  the 
Railway  Company. — We  take  the  following 
extracts  from  the  Fruit,  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Trades'  Journal  of  June  10  ;— "  There  has  grovm 
up  at  Barnham  during  the  last  twenty  years  a 
considerable  horticultural  trade.  On  about 
160  acres  of  land  there  are  employed  about 
120  hands,  taking  in  wages  about  ^65,000  per 
annum,  and  producing  about  ,£15,000  annually. 
Under  agricultural  treatment  the  same  land 
would  probably  employ  two  men,  pay  about  £8i 
in  wages,  and  produce,  at  the  outside,  ^£1,0(10. 
When  we  come  to  facilities  for  markets  we  find, 
if  some  new  rules  are  observed,  that  the  local 
grower  will  have  in  the  future  to  dispatch  his 
produce  for  through  conveyance  for  the  northern 
markets  [at  11.20  a.m.  each  day.  The  foreign 
producer,  shipping  to  Southampton,  can  have  his 
produce  put  on  the  same  markets  by  a  train 
leaving.  Southampton  at  5.15  p.m.  What  these 
six  hours  mean  to  packers  of  delicate  perish- 
able produce  only  those  connected  with  the 
trade  know.  What  they  mean  in  £  s.  d.  I 
shall  state  later.  The  '  hub  of  the  universe '  to 
the  market  grower  is  Covent  Garden.  Well,  we 
find  that  to  ensvrre  our  produce  being  delivered 
there  for  the  early  market  on  the  following  day 
we  have  to  dispatch  at  12.18  p.m.  on  the  previous 
day.  Thus  to  reach  a  market  05  miles  off  we 
have  to  send  off  sixteen  hours  before  the  market 
opens,  though  the  foreigner  can  have  his  goods 
conveyed  from  Dover,  Newhaven,  or  Southampton 
in  at  most  twelve  hours,  and  sometimes  in  as 
little  as  five.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  produce 
reaching  Covent  Garden  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  of  packing  to  make  .£S,  £h},  and  even  more 
per  ton  than  the  same  produce  the  following 
morning.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  us  to 
put  our  goods  on  the  market  on  the  day  of 
packing,  thanks  solely  to  local  railway  conditions. 
Owing  to  the  competition  of  the  northern  lines 
for  our  traffic,  we  can  actually  (at  present) 
dispatch  goods  from  Barnham  hours  later  than 
we  can  to  Covent  Garden,  and  still  reach  the 
northern  markets  in  time.  Foreign  produce 
passing  through  the  'Sunny  South'  must  be 
competed  for  by  railway  companies.  Conse- 
quently it  is  well  treated.  Home  produce 
(severely  handicapped  by  the  foreign),  which 
keeps  English  homes,  enriches  the  nation,  and 
employs  the  population  on  the  land,  not  being 
competed  for,  can,  it  seems,  be  treated  with 
neglect," 

A  Pinetum  at  Norwich.— a  local  journal 
contains  details  of  a  plantation  which  "  is  reaUy 
a  magnificent  pinetum  such  as  few  towns  possess." 
It  runs  parallel  to  the  old  city  wall  in  its  covurse 
along  the  chapel  field.  The  selection  of  trees, 
representing  forty-five  varieties,  has  been  made 
by  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  J,  W.ikd,  who  has 
caused  labels  containing  details  as  to  the  names, 
native  country,  uses,  &c.,  to  be  affixed  to  the  trees. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Herbert  T.  King, 
OF  Coggeshall.— At  Coggeshall,  recently,  a 
presentation  took  place,  the  recipient  being  Mr. 
Heebekt  T.  Kino  (head  of  the  firm  of  Messrs, 


John  K,  King  &  Sons,  Eoyal  Seed  Growers,  of 
Coggeshall  and  Beading),  on  his  forthcoming 
marriage  with  Miss  EllaMaeie  Eosa  Ckindland, 
of  Westbury-on-Trym.  The  presentation  took 
place  in  one  of  the  large  seed  warehouses  of  the 
firm,  which  had  been  prettily  decorated  with 
flags,  &G.  The  presentation  had  been  subscribed 
to  by  all  the  emxiloyt's,  nearly  100  of  whom  were 
present ;  many  from  the  seed  farms  at  Great  Tey 
and  Chappel  being  unavoidably  absent.  The 
proceedings  were  of  the  most  gratifying  character. 

"The  Municipal  Parks,  Gardens,  and 
Open  Spaces  of  Lo^DON.  .  .  ."  By  Lt.-Col. 
Sexby,  (Elliott  Stock.)  —  We  welcome  a 
"cheap  edition"  of  this  particularly  interesting 
book.  It  is  well  written,  well  illustrated,  and 
full  of  matter  that  appeals  to  the  born  cockney, 
the  London  resident,  and  his  visitors  the  country 
cousins.  It  deals  with  the  parks  and  gardens 
under  the  control  of  the  London  County  Council, 
but  does  not  include  the  parks  belonging  to  the 
Government  or  to  the  City  of  London.  Many  a 
Londoner  will  be  surprised  at  the  number  and 
extent  of  his  gardens,  and  at  the  varied  historical 
associations  connected  with  them.  As  we  have 
already  called  attention  to  the  original  edition  we 
need  now  only  remind  the  reader  that  a  new 
edition  is  at  his  service. 

Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  So- 
ciety.— The  contents  of  the  "Jubilee"  volume 
of  Transactions  published  this  year  are  particu- 
larly interesting.  In  addition  to  articles  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  Society  and  to  the  progress 
of  Forestry  in  general,  there  are  detailed  accounts 
of  the  visits  of  the  members  of  the  Society  to 
France,  where  various  State  forests  were  inspected, 
German  Forestry  also  occupies  a  considerable 
part  of  the  volume.  The  contents  are  so  varied 
that  no  extract  would  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  them.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  calling 
the  attention  of  those  of  our  readers  interested  in 
the  subject  of  Forestry  to  this  publication,  in  the 
full  assurance  that  they  will  find  much  of  interest 
in  its  pages. 

The  "GARDENERS' Chronicle"  OF  America, 

— This  is  a  newly-established  journal,  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  amateurs  and  their  gardeners, 
published  in  Jersey  City  at  ten  cents  per 
copy,  and  adopted  as  the  official  organ  of  the 
National  Association  of  Gardeners,  the  objects  of 
which  are  to  "  unite  in  one  body  for  mutual  and 
benevolent  benefit  and  protection  all  professional 
gardeners  of  good  moral  character,"  Full  details 
are  given  as  to  the  objects  and  management  of 
the  Society,  details  which  might  profitably  be 
studied  by  the  promoters  of  the  analogous  British 
Society,  The  journal  is  well  got  up.  We  wish 
our  namesake  every  prosperity, 

publications  received,— .S'u.(7ni--fa)!e  F.xptrimenta 
ill  Lhe  Lceirnrd  hUwi^.  Kej'ortoa  E.xperinients  at  Antigua 
and  St.  KUts.  lliii;i— i.  p.irt  I  ,  E.xiierinu'iits  with  Va- 
rieties of  SiiL,Mr-Caiie.  Part  II..  Manurial  Experiments, 
Issued  by  tlic  Imperial  Bepartincnt  of  .Vgricnlture  for 
the  West  Indies.— From  the  New  llanipslnro  Collceo 
,\grifullural  KxperimenI  Station.  But  ctiii  ll:i,  Forestry. 
I.,  The  Value  of  Native  PineScerillng  :  II..  Expeiimcnts  ; 
Digging,  Packing,  and  Tian.'splanting:  III.,  Comparative 
Expense.  WU'd  Seeillings,  rfr.vw.s  Nursery  Pnrcliased 
Stock.  By  F.  Wni.  Ranc— lioard  of  .\i.'i-!cnlture  aud 
Fisheries  (Whiti-hall  Place,  London).  Tlic  Pine  .Snirjii/ ~ 
We  have  received  the  following  Leaflets  from  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  aud  Fisheries,  and  our  readers  will  note 
that  the  subjects  therein  treated  have  beeu  repeatedly 
described  and  illustrated  in  our  columns  also.  Leaflets 
131,  Apple  and  Pear  Scab:  No.  1:<2,  Slaas  and  .Suailt; : 
No.  183.  Powderu  Mildew  of  the  Vine:  No.  131,  Apple 
CiUlnre  :  No.  13.5,  Mttvgc  in  CuUle  :  No.  138,  The  Bidb 
Mile  :  No.  137,  Potato  Scab :  No.  138,  Pine  Weenils.—^ew 
Hampshire  College,  Aericultural  Experiment  Station. 
Bulletin  119.  Forcslri/,  bvF.  W.  Rane.— From  tlie  Ontario 
Agricultural  CoUeee  Macdonald  Institute  ;  Bulletin  142, 
Oattiiies  of  Nature- Slitdie't^.  hy  William  Lochhead.  — 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Fanners' 
Bulletin  No.  221,  Fiinitous  THi'caseK  of  lite  Crahbcrni,  by 
C.  L.  Shear.— Michigan  State  Agricultural  College'  Ex- 
periment Station.  ObfierniUoiin  nf  yodnlei^  on  tlic  Koois  upon 
tlte  Cmiipofiition  of  Sriij  Jieniis  and  Coivpcas  by  C.  D.  Smith 
and  F.  W.  Robison.- From  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  we  have  received,  from  the 
Buraau  of  Plant  Industry,  Bulletin  No.  74:  Tlie  Prickli/ 
Pear  and  oilier  Cad i  ai^  Food  for  Slocl:,  by  David  Griflitlis^ 
and  Farmers'  Bulletins,  No.  213 :  Haspberries,  by  L.  C. 
Corbctt,  and  215,  Alfalfa  Growing,  by  A.  S.  Hitchcock. 


CHESFIELD,   HAMPTON   WICK. 

[See  Sdpplementabt  Illusteation.] 
Chesfield  is  one  of  those  beautiful  residences 
found  on  the  margin  of  the  river  Thames  suffi- 
ciently far  removed  from  the  bustle  which  goes 
on  nearer  the  great  city  to  ensure  perfect  quiet 
and  freedom.  Many  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
lovely  scenery  on  the  Thames  above  Richmond ; 
indeed,  the  beauty  may  be  said  to  commence 
earlier  with  the  peerless  gardens  at  Kew, 
whose  grounds  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
river's  margin.  The  view  in  our  Supplementary 
Illustration  could  easily  be  taken  to  represent  a, 
spot  in  some  extensive  woodland  through  which 
the  pleasing  stream  in  the  foreground  had 
made  its  way  past  jirtting  rock  and  over  fallen 
crags.  In  reality  the  Beech  and  other  trees 
shown  on  the  left  of  the  picture  stand  on  the 
margin  of  the  river's  bank,  which  is  included  in 
the  grounds  of  Chesfield  though  not  shown  in  the 
illustration.  Beautiful  as  the  spot  appears  in  our 
picture  it  seems  even  more  so  when  visited,  on  a 
glorious  summer  day — a  day  on  which  the  river 
was  gay  with  merry-makers,  and  on  which  the 
cool  retreat  of  the  shady  glen  could  be  appreciated. 
The  stream  is  an  outlet  of  the  water  originally 
brought  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  supply  the 
Palace  at  Hampton  Court,  and  is  thus  his- 
torically interesting.  No  doubt  even  in 
those  distant  times  the  banks  were  beautiful 
with  native  flowers  and  gay  with  bird  life. 
Even  now  a  stray  kingfisher  frequents  the  spot, 
and  it  is  occasionally  the  haunt  of  the  coot  and 
hern,  while  the  moorhen  is  a  not  infrequent  visitor. 
The  present  owner,  H.  Trengrouse,  Esq.,  has  taken 
pains  to  conserve  the  wild  fowl,  and  is  endeavour- 
ing to  establish  a  colony  ot  wild  ducks  on  the  stream. 
The  banks  have  been  planted  with  suitable  sub- 
jects, and  of  these  not  a  few  are  species  of  British 
Ferns,  the  spot  being  an  ideal  one  for  these 
shade-loving  plants.  Osmunda  regalis  appeared 
quite  at  home,  and  was  represented  by  many 
large  specimens  that  looked  the  picture  of 
health ;  so,  too,  did  the  Hart's-tongue,  some  of 
which  were  "  crested  "  forms  ;  the  Male  Shield 
Fern  and  the  Lady  Fern,  the  Spleenwort, 
Ceterach,  and  many  others.  Even  the  common 
Eush  (Juncus  communis)  found  a  place, 
and  many  another  British  water  and  bog  plant 
were  included — the  Water  Iris  (I.  Pseudacorus 
the  Willow  Herb,  Nymph^a  lutea,  Ljcopodium 
clavatum  (although  this  last-named  was  not 
doing  well),  Lysimachia  vulgaris,  the  Meadow- 
sweet {Spiraea  Ulmaria),  Figwort  (Scrophularia 
nodosa),  &c.  In  addition  to  these  Alpine  and 
hardy  plants  have  beeu  freely  planted,  and  each 
jutting  piece  of  rock-work  forms  a  suitable 
pocket  for  a  patch  of  Aubrietia,  Arabis,  Cam- 
panula, Veronica,  Saxifraga,  &c.  Even  the 
Ivy-leaved  Toadflax  (Linaria  Cymbalaria)  has  not 
been  overlooked,  and  is  as  effective  in  appearance 
as  its  exotic  neighbours.  Bamboos  have  been 
planted  at  intervals  and  are  doing  well,  while  the 
dwarf  Conifers  seemed  now  at  their  best  with 
their  new  season's  growths,  Water-Lilies  find  a 
place  in  the  stream  in  company  with  Nuphar 
luteum. 

The  rustic  bridge  shown  in  our  illustration  has 
recently  been  substituted  for  one  of  stonework, 
and  from  this  spot  the  view  is  delightful.  Near 
by  is  an  elevation  constructed  of  stonework  that 
harmonises  with  the  other  rock-work,  all  of 
which  has  been  designed  and  built  by  Messrs, 
Pulham  in  good  taste.  This  structure  isapproached 
by  tiers  of  stonework  that  have  afl'orded  scope  for 
planting,  and  the  best  use  has  been  made  of  the 
opportunity.  Ferns  are  luxuriating,  and  an 
admirable  selection  of  alpine  plants  furnishes  the 
numerous  "  pockets  "  made  for  their  reception. 

The  view  from  this  point  of  viintage  is 
exceedingly  good.  Beneath,  landwards,  is  a 
small  fruit  garden,  somewhat  too  shaded  by  the 
taller  trees  to  furnish  the  best  results,  still  there 
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were  indications  of  fairly  good  crops  of  fruit. 
Across  a  well-kept  and  extensive  lawn  stands  the 
mansion,  a  well-appointed  residence  built  on  an 
elevated  terrace. 

The  view  from  this  terrace  is  exceptionally 
good,  and  terminates  in  a  stretch  of  the  river 
Thames. 

The  grounds  around  are  well  furnished  with 
trees,  and  borders  of  shrubs  lend  additional 
beauty.  A  very  good  specimen  of  Cedrus  atlan- 
tica  was  noticed,  just  now  at  its  best,  with  its 
young  glaucous  growths.  A  number  of  flower- 
beds have  been  formed  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace 
on  which  the  house  stands ;  these  have  just  been 
furnished  with  their  summer  occupants,  and  will 
later  on  form  a  pleasing  feature  seen  from  the  house. 
In  one  of  the  beds  by  the  residence  a  large  speci- 
men of  New  Zealand  Flax  (Phormium  tenax)  is 
throwing  up  a  fine  inflorescence.  Several  Ehodo- 
dendrons  were  in  bloom,  but  the  dry  weather  in 
May  adversely  affected  the  flowering  of  the 
majority  of  these  shrubs. 

The  kitchen  -  gardens  are  well  filled  with 
vegetables,  and  several  good  flower-borders  are 
now  bright  with  herbaceous  flowers,  while  there 
are  several  glasshouses,  including  a  stove,  vinery, 
greenhouse,  and  a  range  of  Melon,  Cucumber, 
and  Tomato  houses.  The  plants  in  the  stove  and 
greenhouse  contain  many  reminiscences  of  their 
owner's  visits  abroad.  There  are  Perns,  Osmunda 
sp.,Thalictrums,  i.e.,  from  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha, 
and  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Papaya-tree  (Carioa 
Papaya)  that  is  flowering  at  the  present  time. 
Of  the  remaining  plants  in  the  Louses  we  may 
say  there  is  a  mixture  of  many  things — Orchids, 
Ferns,  Selaginellas,  Begonias,  Primulas,  Gloxinias, 
Taosonias,  PassiSoras,  Cobea,  Tydeas,  &c. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  hy  his  Correspondents.) 

MECONOPSIS     GRANDIS    AND    M.    RACEMOSA. 

— Dr.  Prain's  valuable  notes  on  the  species  of  Me- 
eonopsis  solve  a  mystery  which  has  been  bother- 
ing me  a  good  deal.  I  have  several  times  flowered 
M.  grandis  fi-om  seed  kindly  sent  me  some  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Prain.  Unlike  all  other  members  of 
the  genus  in  cultivation,  save  M.  cambrica, 
M.  grandis  is  a  true  perennial.  It  increases, 
however,  very  slowly,  and  though  I  have  not 
watched  sufficiently  closely  to  be  certain,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  flowering  and  seed-bearing 
one  year  involve  absence  of  flowering  the  following 
season.  But  what  has  surprised  me  has  been  the 
wide  disparity  in  the  quality  and  colouring  of  the 
flowers.  To  such  an  extent  does  this  reach  that 
I  have  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  they 
could  come  from  a  single  species.  Dr.  Prain's 
note  now  makes  it  clear  that  the  difference  is  a 
perfectly  genuine  and  natural  one,  and  in  no 
respect  due  to  the  artificial  conditions  of  culture 
here  in  England.  The  difference  is  a  most  re- 
markable one,  and  seems  to  extend  beyond  the 
flower  colouring.  Of  five  plants  which  bloomed 
here  this  spring,  four  had  flowers  of  the  vinous 
purple  colour,  correctly  described  by  my  old  friend, 
thelateMr.Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  and  approximat- 
ing in  shade  to  that  of  the  true  M.  nepalensis. 
In  these  four  cases  the  plants  were,  and  are,  small, 
and  the  flower-stalks  on  which  the  blooms  were 
borne  were  only  a  few  inches  high.  This  form  is  to 
my  thinking  quite  without  merit.  The  fifth  plant, 
however,  amply  compensated  for  the  disappoint- 
ment occasioned  by  the  other  four.  I  am  not 
going  to  try  my  hand  at  word-painting.  It  is 
quite  enough  to  say  that  it  is  very  beautiful 
indeed.  Mr.  Elwes  happened  to  be  here  just 
before  the  petals  dropped,  and  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  its  fine  iridescent  blue.  But  the 
interesting  point  is  that  it  differed  from  its 
fellows  not  only  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  but 
in  the  size  of  the  plant  and  in  the  great  develop- 
ment (IJ-  to  2  feet)  of  the  flower-stalks.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  flower-colour  is  not  fixed,  but 
varies  with  the  healthiness  of  the  plant  ?  I  have 
a  pan  of  seedlings  raised  from  a  plant  which 
bloomed   last    year   with  particularly  fine   blue 


flowers.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether 
they  all  come  true.  I  am  glad  to  s.iy  that  M. 
racemosa,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  difficulty 
when  previously  introduced,  does  well  here, 
flowering  freely  both  out-of-doors  and  under 
glass.  It  is  only  a  Idennial,  but  it  makes  good 
seed  which  germinates  readily.  The  flowers  vary 
greatly.  At  their  best  they  are  of  a  very  fine 
blue  colour.  Arthur  K.  Bullcy,  Cheshire. 

MECONOPSIS  GRANDIS.— I  am  pleased  to 
see  such  a  good  illustration  of  the  fine  Meco- 
nopsis  grandis  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  last 
week  ;  but,  excellent  as  it  is,  a  photograph  cannot 
well  do  justice  to  a  plant  of  so  much  beaiity  as 
this  Meconopsis.  I  have  seen  it  in  bloom  two 
years  in  sliccession  in  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Hai'row 
is  attempting  to  hybridise  the  species  with  some 
of  the  Papavers.  S.  Arnott,  Sunnymead,  Maxwell- 
toion,  Dumfries. 

A  USE  FOR  THE  LABURNUM.— Mr.  Simpson's 
reference  to  the  Laburnum,  p.  307,  reminds  me  of 
a  set  of  chairs  that  Mr.  P..os3,  who  for  many 
years  was  dominie  (schoolmaster)  of  an  Aber- 
deenshire parish,  used  to  be  very  proud  of.  They 
were  made  by  himself  of  Laburnum  wood,  in 
his  leisure  hours,  and  were  beautifully  marked 
and  polished.  The  wood  I  understood  was  pro- 
cured from  a  fine  row  of  trees  that  once  grew 
by  the  side  of  the  main  road  (where  many  still 
grow)  about  midway  between  Peterhead  and 
Fraserburgh,  and  some  four  miles  from  the 
sea  coast.  T.  Coomber,  The  Hendre  Gardens, 
Monmouth. 

FOREIGN  SMALL  FRUITS. — In  the  course  of 
the  interesting  and  suggestive  notes  upon  this 
subject  on  p.  37-1,  mention  is  made  of  several 
which  I  had  under  cultivation  for  seven  or  eight 
years,  and  it  may  therefore  be  worth  while  to 
record  my  experience.  Easpberry  Shaffer's 
Colossal,  which  has  proved  very  satisfactory  in 
America,  was  one  of  the  varieties  tried  in  the 
expectation  that  it  might  give  some  favourable 
results,  but  we  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  more 
than  a  few  fruits,  which  in  qxiality  fell  far  short 
of  the  praise  bestowed  upon  them  in  the  United 
States.  In  other  respects  it  corresponded  exactly 
with  the  description  furnished  by  Professor  Card. 
It  is  very  strong  in  growth,  the  canes  reaching 
0  or  7  feet  in  height,  of  a  proportionate  thickness, 
bright  purple  in  colour,  well  clothed  with  good 
foliage,  and  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  this 
group  of  Rubus.  But  though  grown  in  several 
different  soils,  heavy,  medium,  and  light,  with 
and  without  stable  or  artificial  manures,  the 
plants  rarely  flowered  well  and  still  more  rarely 
ripened  their  fruits.  It  is  said  to  have  originated 
near  Scotsville,  in  Munroe  County,  New  York, 
about  1871,  and  is  considered  "one  of  the  most 
productive  Kaspborries  known  —  an  excellent 
canning  variety,  in  quality  not  far  behind  the  red 
Raspberries,  and  with  a  richness  not  possessed 
by  them."  Another  Rubus  included  in  the 
notes  referred  to  is  Newman's  Thornless, 
which  is  classed  amongst  the  hybrids  between 
E.  nigrobaccatus  and  K.  villosus,  amongst  which 
Wilson  Junior  is  also  ranked.  One  American 
grower  has  stated  that  "  it  produces  few  thorns 
and  fewer  Ijerries,"  which  has  been  fully 
confirmed  in  my  experience,  with  the  addition 
that  it  throws  up  an  enormous  number  of  suckers. 
It  wiU  grow  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation,  but 
its  value  as  a  fruit-yielding  plant  is  insignificant 
compared  with  that  of  the  common  Blackberry 
or  the  useful  K.  laciniatus.  Amongst  the 
Grermau  Strawberries  named  in  the  notes  is 
Koenig  Albert  von  Sachsen,  which  has  appeared 
in  some  British  lists  as  King  Albert.  This  I 
grew  for  some  years,  and  a  more  worthless  variety 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  as  regards  its 
behaviour  in  this  climate.  The  fruits  are  very 
pale  in  colour  and  amongst  the  softest  known  to 
me,  for  when  ripe  they  could  scarcely  be 
gathered  without  crushing,  and  if  a  couple 
of  pounds  were  placed  in  a  basket  the 
lower  ones  were  always  reduced  to  pulp. 
There  are  few  of  the  American  or  Continental 
varieties  of  Strawberries  which  bear  favourable 
comparison  with  British-raised  seedlings,  under 
the  conditions  prevailing  here.  The  most  satis- 
factory of  the  former  that  I  have  grown  is 
Crescent  Seedling,  though  the   fruits  are  small 


and  pale  in  colour,  but  they  are  produced  in 
great  abundance  under  good  cultivation.  Of  the 
less  well-known  French  varieties.  Dr.  Morere, 
La  Constante,  and  Edouard  Lefort  have  proved 
the  best,  taking  all  points  into  consideration. 
R.  Lewis  Castle.  , 


SOOIEXIES, 


THE    ROYAL    HOBTICULTUBAL.- 

June  20. — There  was  a  very  fine  display  of  plants 
and  flower.s  at  the  oriliDary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Committees  helrl  on  Tuesday  last.  Orchids  were 
exhibit  3d  largely,  and  so  many  novelties  were  showa 
that  the  ORCHin  Committee  recommended  awaa'ds  in- 
cluding two  first-class  Certificates,  four  Awards  of 
Merit,  and  four  Botanical  Certificates, 

The  FL0R.4L  Committee  recommended  nine  Awards 
of  Merit  to  various  new  plants.  Many  interesting  and 
effective  groups  of  plants  and  flowers  in  season  were 
conti-iljuted  bj'  members  of  the  trade,  very  few  being 
fiom  amateurs.  The  Committee  recommended  as 
many  as  seventeen  Medals. 

No  award  to  a  novelty  was  made  by  the  Fruit  and 
Veget.\ble  Committee,  and  there  were  few  exhibits. 

In  the  afternoon  140  new  Fellows  were  elected, 
and  a  lecture  on  "  Plants  of  the  Bible  "  was  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Professor  Henslow. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  arrangements  have  now 
been  made  by  which  visitors  to  tliese  meetings  will  be 
able  to  obtain  tea  in  the  Hall  between  the  hours  of 
3.30r.M.  and  3.30  p.m.  The  attendance  on  Tuesday  last 
was  rather  less  than  usual,  probably  owing  to  the  race 
meeting  at  Ascot. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall  (Chairman),  and  Messrs. 
H.  B.  May,  E.  Dean,  W.  J.  James,  W.  P.  Thomson, 
W.  Cuthbertson,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  K,  C.  Noteutt,  Chas. 
E,  Pearson,  Chas.  Jeffries,  Geo.  Gordon,  Chas-  Dixon, 
W.  Bain,  C.  E.  Fielder,  C  J.  Salter,  J.  T.  Bennett- 
Poe,  Ed.  Mawlev,  J.  W.  Barr,  C.  T.  Druery,  Geo. 
Nicholson,  Jas.  Walker,  F.  Page  Roberts  (Rev.)  E.  T. 
Cook,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Geo,  Paul,  H.  J.  Jones,  E.  W. 
Wallace,  R,  Hooper  Pearson,  Chas.  Blick,  J.  Jennings, 
and  W.  Howe. 

Petrwa  voluhilis.  —  A  plant  of  this  Verbenaoeous 
twining  plant  was  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  BurforJ,  Dorking  (gr.,  Mr.  Bain).  The  plant 
was  in  a  10-inch  pot,  and  some  of  the  racemes  of  purple 
flowers  were  produced  from  the  old  wood,  and  others 
on  young  growths  several  inches  in  length  (Cultural 
Commendation), 

Awards, 
Awards  oe  Merit. 

Aster  sub-carulcus.—Xn  exceedingly  effective  peren- 
nial Aster,  which  grows  about  20  inches  high.  The 
flowers  are  2  inches  across,  of  perfect  form,  and  bright 
mauve  colour  with  yellow  disc.  The  leaves  are 
described  as  being  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  A. 
alpinus,  but  rather  hroider  and  more  hairy.  A.  ,sub- 
caruleus  has  been  grown  very  recently  in  nurseries  as 
A.  diplostophioides,  but  this  latter  species  has  a  purple 
centre  in  the  disc,  and  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
cultivate,  whilst  A.  sub-ciendeus  appears  to  be  very 
free,  and  a  first-rate  garden  plant  in  every  way. 
Shown  by  Mr.  Amo.s  Perrt. 

Impaticns  ffo^s'i'.— .V  species  resembling  I.  Sultani, 
but  having  vivid  flowers  of  nearly  scarlet  colour. 
Suitable  for  cultivation  in  a  greenlwuse,  and 'perhaps 
for  bedding  out-of  doors  in  warm  weather.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  H.  Cannki.i.  &  Sons,  Swanley. 

Hemerociillis  corona. — This  variety  of  the  Day  Lily 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Yei.p,  York,  from  H,  flavaand 
H.  aurantiaca  major.  The  flowers  are  golden,  almost 
orange-yellow  in  colour,  and  many  are  produced  on  the 
cymosc  inflorescences.  It  is  a  good  and  very  effective 
garden  ])lant. 

Iris  "Neplnnc." — A  very  fine  variety  raised,  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Yklii,  Clifton  Cottage,  York,  one  of  the  parents 

"  Owing  to  the  publication  of  the  Index  and  the 
pressure  on  our  spnee  wc  are  compelled  to  hold  over 
our  remarks  on  tho  details  ot  the  general  exhibits  until 
next  week's  issue.  Ed. 
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being  I.  pallida.  The  flowers  have  large,  broad,  blue- 
coloured  standards,  and  purple  falls  veined  over  a 
white  ground  at  the  base.     From  Mr.  Geo.  Yeld. 

Herbaceous  Peeony  '^HerGrace.^^ — Averj  finedouble 
flower  of  very  commendable  form,  and  in  colour  a 
bright,  pure  shade  of  pink. 

Herbaceous  Pevony  "  La  Fieineec." — Of  almost  equal 
good  form  to  that  of  ''Her  Grace,"  but  pure  white  in 
place  of  pink.  Both  varieties  were  shown  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Bath,  nurseryman,  Wisbech. 

Sodgersia  pinnuta  alba. — Some  flowering  growths  of 
this  new  Rodgersia  were  shown  by  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  k  Sons,  Chelsea.  They  bore  large  panicles  of 
pure  white  flowers,  which  would  make  the  plant  a  very 
effective  dwarf  shrub  for  planting  on  the  banks  of 
streams  and  in  similar  places  {see  note  on  the  species 
Rodgersia  in  Gardeners'"  Chronicle  for  August  23, 
1902,  p.  131). 

Slreptocarpus  "Royal  Purple."  —  A  variety  with 
large  leaves  and  strong  inflorescences,  some  of  which 
bore  six  large  flowers  of  vivid  royal-purple  colour, 
having  lines  of  deep  brown  colour  in  the  throat. 
Shown  by  Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree. 

Sweet  Pea,  Henry  Eckford.—A  variety  -with  flowers 
of  salmon  scarlet  colour,  being  a  distinct  shade.  Two, 
but  sometimes  three  flowers  are  produced  on  a  spike. 
Shown  by  Mr.  H.  EcKFORD,  Wem. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  and 
Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  De  B.  Crawshay, 
W.  H.  Young,  W.  Boxall,  H.  J.  Veitch,  H.  Little, 
A.  A.  McBean,  T.  W.  Bond,  G.  F.  Moore,  H.  T.  I'itt, 
AV.  H.  White.  R.  G.  Thwaites,  J.  Charlesworth, 
J.  Douglas,  J.  Colman,  and  E.  B.  AMiite. 

Awards. 

First-class  Certificate. 

Sophro-Leelia  x  hrta  Orpetiana,  from  Captain  G.  L. 
HOLFOBD,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt.— A  charming  and  flori- 
ferous  variety  which  had  already  received  an  Award  of 
Merit.  Flowers  bright  magenta-crimson  with  3-ellow 
base  to  the  lip.  The  three  little  plants  shown  had  each 
two  fine  flowers. 

LeeUo-Catlleya  x  Kinr)  of  Spain  (?  L.-O.  x  Dig- 
byano-Mossi;e  X  C.  Warneri).—  A  grand  flower  in 
shape,  size,  and  colour,  excelling  a  good  C.  Warneri, 
the  broad,  fringed  lip  being  a  specially  fine  feature. 
Sepals  and  petals  light  rosylilac ;  front  of  lip  bright 
crimson  -  purple,  disc  yellow  with  purple  markings 
at  the  base. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Odontonia  X  Lairesseec  (Miltonia  Warscewiczii  x 
Odontoglossum  crispum). — A  very  remarkable  hybrid 
raised  by  M.  A.  DE  Lairessk,  Avenue  de  Cointe, 
Sclessin  lez  Liege,  Belgium.  It  closely  follows  Mil- 
tonia Warscewiczii,  but  is  enlarged  in  all  its  parts. 
Flowers  white,  with  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  seg- 
ments tinted  and  blotched  with  rose,  a  similarlvcolomed 
marking  being  also  in  the  labellum  ;  crest  yellow. 

Catileya  Metideli  Piltire,  from  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq., 
Stamford  Hill. — Sepals  and  petals  nearly  white,  the 
lip  having  a  clear  rose  marking  on  the  front  lobe.  The 
two  flowers  on  the  spike  were  nut  alike,  the  one  having 
the  colouring  more  diffused  than  the  other. 

Epidendrum  x  radico-i-itellimim  (radicans  x 
vitellinum).  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.  (gr.  Mr. 
AV.  H.  White).— A  singular  hybrid,  with  ascending 
leafy  stems,  similar  to  E.  radicans,  and  heads  of 
numerous  orange-coloured  flowers  more  nearly  like 
those  of  E.  vitellinum. 

Epi-Lcelia  X  ritcll-brosa  (E.  vitellinum  x  L»Iia 
tenebrosa),  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.— A 
rather  showy  hybrid  with  erect  spikes  of  many  flowers 
each  about  two  and  a  half  inches  across,  and  witli  the 
bronzy  tint  seen  on  L.  tenebrosa.  The  whole  flower 
strongly  indicates  the  other  parent,  E.  vitellinum. 

Botanical  Certificate. 

Brassavola  Perrini,  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.— A  fine  old  species  with  white  fragrant  flowers. 

Cirrhopetalum  yuttatum,  from  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, Bart.— A  pretty  species  from  the  Himalaya 
allied  to  C.  maculosum.  Flowers  cream  colour  spotted 
with  purple. 

Dulboph yUnm  radiatum.  from  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, Bart.— Inflorescence  slender,  surmounted  by 
several  flowers  with  narrow  white  segments. 

Epidendrum  pterocarpum,  from  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, Bart.— A  small  species  with  brownish  sepals 
and  petals  and  whitish  lip,  the  expanded  side  lobes  of 
wliich  are  striped  with  purple. 


CcLTiRAL  Commendation 
To  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  grower  to  Sir  Tbevoe 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  for  a  fine  specimen  of  Brassavola 
Perrini. 

To  Mr.  H.  G.  Lcckhurst,  gr.  to  Sir  John  Edwards- 
Moss,  Bart.,  Henley-on-Thames,  for  a  large  and  finely- 
flowered  Lycaste  Deppei. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (Chairman),  and 
Messrs.  Jos.  Cheal,   W.  Bates,   S.  Mortimer,  A.  Dean, 

E.  Beckett,  Geo.   Keif,   H.  J.  Wright,   G.   Reynolds, 

F.  Q.  Lane,  J.  Jaques,  J.  Mclndoe,  G.  Norman.  Owen 
Thomas,  A,  H.  Pearson,  and  H.  Parr. 

A  collection  of  ten  dishes  of  Apples  in  as  many 
varieties  was  shown  Ijy  the  Government  of  Western 
Australia,  as  well  as  samples  of  various  seeds  and 
grains.  The  Apples  were  of  such  good  appearance  tliat 
the  Committee  recommended  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal. 

Several  seedling  Melons  were  shown  for  certificate, 
but  none  was  considered  to  be  sufficiently  good  to 
warrant  an  award  being  made. 

Mr.  Ed.  Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Gardens, 
contributed  a  dish  of  British  Queen  Strawberries. 

The  Lecture. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Henslow  delivered  a  lecture  on 
"The  Plants  of  the  Bible,  "  which  he  illustrated  with 
a  fine'series  of  lantern-slides.  He  pointed  out  that  about 
120  plants  were  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  which  could  be 
grouped  according  to  their  use  as  Textile  Materials  ; 
Medicinal,  Edible,  and  other  Herbs  ;  Plants  used  in  the 
Arts  ;  Flowers  ;  Odorous  Resins,  Spices,  and  Perfumes  ; 
Fruit,  Timber,  and  other  Trees ;  and  Desert,  Field, 
and  Water  Plants.  Of  the  textile  plants,  Flax  was 
used  for  lamp-wicks  as  well  as  for  fine  linen,  but 
Cotton  was  only  once  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ.  The 
lierbs  included  jlint.  Rue,  Dill,  Cummin  and  Coriander, 
and  bitter  heibs.  under  which  latter  he  quoted  the 
description  by  Josephus  of  ithe  method  of  extracting 
Mandragora,  which,  as  well  as  being  an  imaginary 
charm  against  demons  and  a  real  medicine,  was 
believed  to  shriek  and  drive  anyone  mad  who  tried  to 
pull  it  up  and  who  heard  it  shriek.  A  trench  was 
therefore  dug  round  the  root,  and  a  dog  tied  bv  the 
tail  to  the  crown  of  the  plant ;  then  the  dog  would 
pull  it  up,  but  die  in  the  effort. 

Camphire,  Madder,  and  Saffron  were  among  the 
plants  used  in  the  arts.  The  lecturer  pointed  out  that 
very  few  plants  were  mentioned  in  Scripture  for  the 
sake  of  their  flowers  only,  and  they  were  largely  of  the 
Lily  or  Rose  tribe.  Of  esculent  herbs.  Lentils  formed 
the  substance  of  Jacob's  pottage,  and  Beans,  Gourds,, 
and  Garlic  were  used  as  vegetables.  Egypt  still  grew 
the  same  varieties  of  Wheat  as  of  old,  and  Barley, 
Rye,  and  Millet  were  also  found  mentioned.  The 
odorous  resins  and  perfumes  were  used  principally  for 
making  incense  and  holy  oil,  including  frankincense, 
myrrh,  balm  of  Gileall,  spikenard,  and  calamus. 
Arnong  the  fruit-trees  the  Vine,  Pomegranate,  Almond, 
Olive,  Fig,  and  Apple  were  mentioned  ;  and  Cedars, 
Firs,  Cypresses,  Oaks,  Poplars,  Ebony,  Box,  and 
Myrtles  were  almost  all  the  timber-trees  referred  to  in 
the  Bible.  Most  of  the  desert  plants  appeared  to  have 
been  thorny  or  spiuescent,  and  Nettles,  Thistles, 
Tares,  and  Cockle  were  some  of  the  field  weeds.  The 
water-plants  included  the  Bulrush  or  Papyrus  ;  this 
was  the  most  important,  and  was  not  only  used  for 
mak-iug  the  first  paper,  but  also  for  baskets  and  boats, 
including  probably  the  ark  of  Moses. 


YORKSHIRE    GALA. 

Jdne  21,  22,  23.— The  forty-seventh  exhiljition  of 
the  York  Gala  took  place  as  usual  in  the  Bootham 
Field,  York,  the  weatlier  at  the  opening  being  dull  and 
threatening  for  rain,  but  in  the  afternoon  there  was 
bright  sunshine.  The  large  spacious  tents  w-ere  as 
usual  well  filled  with  a  varied  collection  of  plants,  cut 
flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables.  These  exhibits  on  the 
whole  were  generally  considered  to  be  above  the  usually 
high  standard  of  the  York  shows.  One  of  the  judges  re- 
marked that  he  had  been  a  regular  exhibitor  at  York 
for  forty-five  years,  and  he  considered  this  to  be  the 
finest  exhibition  (especially  of  hardy  cut  flowers)  ever 
seen  in  that  city.  There  was  a  large  number  of  visitors 
during  the  afternoon. 

Orchids 
were  above  the  usual  average  at  this  exhibition. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Bradford,  Yorks,  had 
the  only  non-comjietitive  trade  exhibit,  and  made  a  very 
effective  display.  Tlie  plants  were  all  well  grown,  and 
consisted  principally  of  Cattleyas  and  LLelio-Cattlevas. 
among  these  being  C.  Motsi.-e  Reineckiana,  C.  Mendeli 
Princess  Margaret  (a  pale,  uniformly-coloured  varietv, 
and  very  distinct),  several  very  flne  varieties  of  L.-C. 
Fascinator,  L.-C.  Aphrodite,  and  L.-C.  Canhimiana  ; 
L.-C.  Phcebe  (with  beautiful,  richly -coloured  lip), 
Cattleya  Fernand  Denis  (a  fine  distinct  hybrid  between 
C.  gigas  x  C.  Aclandi:e),  BrassoCattleya  purpurato- 
Digbyano  (very  fine),  nice  plants  of  Miltonia  vexil- 
laria,  M.  Roezlii  alba,  Cypri[>edium  niveum,  Tricopilea 
GaUeottiana,  kc.  (.Silver  Floral  Medal). 


For  a  table  of  Orchids  arranged  for  effect,  Messrs. 
Cypher,  of  Clieltenham,  won  1st  prize,  having  an 
excellent  exhibit,  including  such  well-known  species  as 
C>mbidium  Lowianuro,  Thunia  Bensoni.'e  (a  splendid 
dark  variety),  long  arching  spikes  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  Oncidium  varicosum,  also  Brassavola  Dig- 
byana,  Phal.i;nopsis  Kimestadtiana,  Miltonia  vexiUaria, 
Cattleya  Mossia?,  richly-coloured  Masdevallias,  Epiden- 
drums,  &c.  Mr.  J.  RoBSON,  Bowden,  Manchester, 
also  set  up  an  excellent  group  composed  chiefly  of  fine 
spikes  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  good  varieties  of 
Cattleya  Mossia?,  and  various  Cypripediums. 

For  ten  Orchids  in  bloom  (distinct),  Mr.  Cypher  was 
1st  with  finely  flowered  plants  of  Epidendrum  prisma- 
tocarpum  Veitch's  var.  (the  plant  carried  thirteen  fine 
spikes),  Miltonia  vexillaria  with  about  seventy  flowers, 
L»lia  grandis  tenebrosa,  La?lio-Cattleya  Martinetti, 
Cattleya  Lawrenceana  with  thirteen  blooms,  also  a 
finely-grown  plant  of  Cypripedium  Curtisii,  &c.  W. 
P.  BiRKlNSHAW,  Esq.,  SVest  Hin,  Hessle,  was  a  very 
close  2nd,  only  one  point,  as  judged,  being  the 
difference  :  he  had  excellent  plants  of  Cattleya  Blossite 
AVagnerii,  with  six  fine  flowers,  C.  Mendeli,*  C.  gigas 
(very  fine),  Laelio-Cattleya  Eudora  alba,  a  large  pan  of 
C.  Euryalis  with  about  two  dozen  flowers,  also  a  well- 
gl'own  Cattleya  Mossi;e  with  sixteen  flowers. 

For  six  Orchids  in  bloom  Mr.  BiRKlNsHAW  was  1st 
with  well-flowered  plants  of  Miltonia  vexillaria,  L.-C. 
Amelia,  C.  Mossi.T;  Reineckiana,  C.  M.  Wagnerii,  &c. 
Mr.  Cypher  was  a  close  2nd. 

For  three  Orchids  in  bloom  Mr.  Birkinshaw  was 
again  1st,  also  in  class  2(1  for  three  new  or  rare  speci- 
men Orchids  in  bloom.  These  included  L.  -  C. 
Martinettii  nobilior.  one  of  the  richest  -  coloured 
varieties  yet  seen  ;  this  plant  was  deservedly  awarded 
a  First-class  Certificate. 

For  six  Orchids,  single  specimens,  Mr.  BirkenSHAW 
was  1st,  having  L.-C.  Roeblingiana,  a  beautiful  hybrid 
between  Laelia  purpurata  and  Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  one 
of  the  flnest  Orchids  in  the  show.  The  single  specimen 
Orchid  class  brought  seven  competitors,  the  best  being 
Oncidium  spacelatum.  2nd,  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum 
with  thirteen  spikes,  only  four  being  open.  Had  the 
others  been  fully  developed  this  lovely  specimen  would 
undoubtedly  have  secured  the  let  prize. 

Pelarconiums. 

The  display  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  was  very  bright 
and  attractive.  The  class  for  six  plants,  distinct  (open), 
brought  a  keen  competition,  the  1st  prize  going  to  Mr. 
H.  Pybus.  His  Lady  Buchanan  and  Mrs.  Newdigate 
were  excellent  examples  of  good  culture.  2nd,  G. 
Lee,  Esq. 

A  class  for  four  zonal  varieties  brought  superbly- 
trained  specimens  over  5  feet  across.  Classes  were 
also  provided  for  six  douljle-flowered  zonal  varieties 
and  for  three  Ivy -leaved  Pelargoniums. 

Groups  of  Plants. 

The  groups  of  ornamental  and  miscellaneous  plants, 
artistically  arranged,  were  quite  a  feature  of  the 
show.  Numerous  were  the  visitors  around  these 
groups,  and  it  was  interesting  to  hear  their  remarks  of 
admiration  of  the  gardeners'  skill  in  making  such 
excellent  floral  displavs.  1st  prize  was  awarded  to 
E.  B.  Faber,  Esq.,  il.P.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Townsend). 
This  group  was  composed  chiefly  of  Roses,  Carnations, 
Liliums,  Orchids,  Crotons,  Hydrangeas,  Gloxinias, 
Coleus,  Dracaenas,  these  species  being  very  cleverly 
intermixed  with  various  Ferns  and  Asparagus.  2nd, 
Messrs.  W.  Artindale  k  Sons,  High  Street, 
Sheffield,  who  were  very  close  competitors,  the  group 
being  jierhaps  a  trifle  more  heavily  arranged  than  the 
former  but  in  other  res]>ects  it  was  equally  good.  The 
3rd  prize  went  to  Jas.  liLACKEK,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Curtis). 

Class  2  of  miscellaneous  groups  was  also  well 
comijcted  for.  Mr.  AV.  A'ause,  Leamington,  was  1st, 
the  beautifully  arranged  group  consisted  largely  of 
Crotons  (well  coloured),  white  Liliums,  Gloxinias,  &c. 
2ud,  Messrs.  R.  Si.mpson  &  Sons.  3rd,  Mr.  G. 
C0TTA.M. 

Mr.  Jas.  Archer  won  1st  prize  for  hardy  Ferns. 
These  consisted  of  fine  specimens  of  Lastrea  grandiceps, 
Adiantum  pedatum,  Osmunda  cristata,  Polystichums, 
&c. 

Hardy  Cut  Flowers. 

These  were  equal  to  anything  seen  at  the  shows  in 
the  Temple  Gardens,  London.  JMessrs.  Harkness  & 
Sons  sent  a  magnificent  collection,  which  was  greatly 
admired  by  everyone,  their  P.-eony  Faust,  a  new 
variety  of  a  curious  salmon-carmine  colour,  being  very 
fine :  also  double  Fyrethrum  Mont  Blanc,  Papaver 
nudicaule  (yellow),  Hesperus  matronalis  purpurea 
plena  and  the  variety  alba,  lovely  Foxgloves,  Pvreth- 
rums,  Gaillardias,  numerous  fine  Iris,  Liliums",  &c., 
made  a  grand  display.  The  2nd  prize  collection  came 
from  Messrs.  G.  Gibson  &  Co.,  Bedale,  and'  included 
Inula  oculus  Christi  (very  fine),  Papaver  Marie  Stud- 
holme,  the  salmon-carmine  Popjiy.  Double  Pvre- 
thrum  Godiva  had  splendid  blooms.  Delphiniums, 
kc,  made  an  excellent  floral  dis^day.  3rd,  J.  D. 
Hutchinson,  Esq. 

Eighteen  bunches  of  Pa?onies  :  Messrs.  Harkness  k 
Son  were  1st.  There  were  several  fine  collections  of 
Sweet  Peas. 
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Mr.  J.  Wood,  Hardy  Plant  Nurseries,  Boston  Spa, 
had  a  pretty  rockwork  arrangement  with  a  small  pond 
of  water  in  which  were  several  aquatic  plants  in  full 
growth.  J.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  was  1st  for  alpine 
plants  ;  and  T.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  2nd. 

For  twenty  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants,  Mr.  W. 
PYBUS  was  1st  with  Lupins,  Mimulus,  Funkias,  &c. — 
a  very  good  exhibit.  2nd,  S.  Hardcastle,  Esq.,  with 
Pyrethrum  Mont  Blanc,  Campanula  aggregata, 
Sedums  &c. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

For  nine  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  (Orchids  ex- 
cluded) in  bloom,  Messrs.  Cypher  were  1st,  with 
splendid  examjiles  of  Bougainvillea  Cypherii,  Stephan- 
otis  floribunda,  Pimelia  diosm;efo]ia,  kc,  Mr.  \Vm. 
Vause  was  a  gooil  2nd.  Mr.  Cipher  was  Ist  for  six 
stove  or  greenhouse  plants  ;  Mr.  Vause  being  2nd.  Mr. 
Cypher  was  again  1st  for  three  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  showing  excellent  specimens  of  Erica  Caven- 
dishiana,  Statice  profusa,  and  Hedaroma  tulipiferum  ; 
Mr.  Vause  2nd  ;  and  IMessrs.  R.  Simpson  &  Sons  3rd. 
Mr.  Cypher  was  1st  for  six  ornamental  fine  foliage  or 
variegated  plants.  His  examples  of  Phienix  rupicola, 
Croton  mortefontainensis,  Kentia  Belmoreana  and 
Kentia  ausbralis  being  of  excellent  culture.  Messrs. 
Cypher  again  were  placed  1st  for  a  single  green- 
house plant  in  bloom,  with  a  grandly  -  flowered 
specimen  of  Pimelia  diosma^folia.i  Mr.  Cypher  was 
also  1st  for  a  specimen  stove  plant  with  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  Ixora  Williamsii  with  about  seventy  fine 
heads  of  bloom  (a  noble  plant). 

For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Thos.  DixON, 
Esq.,  was  1st,  showing  Bougainvillea  Sanderiana  (very 
fine). 

For  twelve  bunches  of  cut  flowers,  Lady  Battye 
Wrightson  was  1st  with  Anthurium  Andrainum  (very 
fine),  Malmaison  Carnations,  Lrelia  purpurata,  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum,  Swainsonia  albitiora,  Stephanotis 
floribunda,  &c.  2nd,  Mrs.  Whitehead,  who  had  fine 
examples  of  Vanda  suavis,  Cattleya  Mossite,  Lilium 
candidum.  Verbena  Miss  ^yillmott,  &c.  3rd,  J.  D. 
Ellis,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  best  collection  of  eight  plants  of  tuberous 
Begonias  came  from  ]\Ir.  F.  Styan,  who  had  fine 
varieties  and  well-grown  plants  ;  2nd,  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

For  eight  Gloxinias  Lady  Hawke  was  1st ;  and  Mr. 
Jas.  Sunley,  2nd. 

Calceolarias  were  well  shown  by  W.  Towbridoe, 
Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Richardson,  who  won  1st  and  2nd 
prizes  respectively. 

For  four  Calceolarias  W.  Towbridge,  Esq.,  was 
1st ;  and  Mr.  F.  Dean,  2nd. 

There  were  seven  splendid  groups  of  Carnations  in 
competition,  the  Earl  of  Harrington  being  placed  1st. 
2nd,  M.  F.  MUDDLETON,  Esq.,  Highfield,  Ripon.  3rd, 
Messrs.  Artindale  k  Sons.     4th,  Mr.  John  Robson. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Decorated  Table  of  Ripe  Fruit,  nottomchidc  more  than 
fourteen,  nor  fewer  than  ten,  dishes. — The  1st  prize  was 
won  by  the  Earl  of  Harrington  (gr.,  Mr.  Goodacre), 
who  had  a  fine  lot  of  fruit  and  flowers  well  set  up,  which 
was  awarded  110  points.  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 
were  good  in  form  and  colour.  (_)ther  fruits  were 
Melon  Countess,  a  good  Queen  Pine,  Early  Rivers' 
Nectarine,  Lady  Sudelcy  Apple,  and  Royal  George 
Peach.  The  decorative  flowers  used  were  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  scarlet  Schizanthus  with  long  sprays  of 
Selaginella.  The  Hon.  E.  L.  AVooD,  Temple  Newsam, 
near  Leeds  (gr.,  Mr.  Dawes),  was  2nd  with  ninety- 
nine  points.  Peaches  Abec  and  Gros  Mignonne,  and 
Nectarines  Lord  Napier  were  very  fine  here.  3rd, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Simpson,  York. 

Collection  of  Ten  D/skes. — The  1st  prize  was  won  by 
the  Earl  of  Harrington  with  a  similar  but  not  quite 
such  a  fine  lot  as  before.     2nd,  the  Hon.  E.  L.  AVOOD. 

Six  Varicti/s.—The  Earl  of  Londesborou(;h  was 
1st  {gr.,  Mr.  McPherson),  his  best  dishes  being  Muscats 
and  Black  Hamburghs,  and  a  fine  seedling  Melon. 
2nd,  Lady  BI'LVUMONT,  Carlton  Towers  (gr.,  Mr. 
Nichols),  who  had  good  Buckland  Sweetwater  and 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  with  a  good  dish  of  Noble 
Strawberry,  &c. 

For  Four  Varieties  {excludinrf  Pines),  Lord 
St.  Oswald  (gr.,  Rlr.  Easter)  was  1st.  Excellent 
Black  Grapes  were  the  leading  feature,  2nd,  Earl  of 
Harrington. 

The  lieat  Pineapple  was  shown  by  the  Hon.  E.  L. 
"Wood,  the  variety  being  (^lueen. 

For  three  bunches  of  Black  Grapes,  which  was  a 
strong  class,  Lord  Hindlip,  Hindlip  Hall,  Worcester 
(gr.,  Mr.  Bayley),  was  1st  with  a  very  fine  trio,  though 
many  people  thought  that  the  2nd  pii/.e  lot  was 
superior.  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  Boston  Spa,  with 
a  well-finished  lot  of  Black  Hamburghs. 

For  three  bunches  of  White  Grapes,  which  as  shown 
were  not  quite  up  to  average,  the  Lady  Be.mmont  won 
Ist  prize,  having  nice  dishes  of  Buckhind  Succtwater. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  made  a  splendid  whuw.  The 
Marquis  of  Norttiampton,  Castle  Ashby  (gr.,  Mr. 
A.  B.  Searle),  liad  the  best  exhibit  of  six  Peaches  in 
excellent  fruits  of  the  variety  Hale's  Early. 

The  best  exhibit  of  six  Nectarine  fruits  was  shown 
by  Col.  Harrison  Broadley,  Welton  Ho\ise,  Brough, 


with  a  very  exquisite  dish  of  Lord  Napier.  2nd,  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton  -,  and  3rd,  T.  Corbrtt,  Esq., 
Impney,  Droitwicli  (gr.,  Mr.  Jordan),  who  had  a  grand 
dish  of  Early  Rivers,  which  might  have  been  placed 
higher. 

There  was  a  very  fine  lot  of  Melons.  The  Earl  of 
LONDESBOROUGH  had  the  best  scarlet- fleshed  variety  ; 
and  Lord  Deramore  (gr.,  Rlr.  Goodall)  was  2nd.  For 
a  green-fleshed  fruit.  Lord  St.  Oswald  was  1st ;  and 
C.  Thellusson,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Chuck),  2nd.  The  Earl 
of  LONDESBOROUGH  had  the  best  white-fleshed  variety. 

Figs  were  very  good,  the  best  coming  from  the  Earl  of 
Feversham  (gr.,  Mr.  WiUiams),  who  had  a  capital 
dish  of  the  variety  Brown  Turkey 

The  best  Cherries  were  shown  by  W.  A.  H.  Bass, 
Esq.,  Byrkley,  Burton  (gr.,  Mr.  Nesbit),  who  had  a 
good  dish  of  Early  Rivers. 

Strawberries  made  an  excellent  show,  the  Earl  of 
LONDESBOROUGH  wiiming  1st  prize ;  and  Mr.  J, 
Holmes,  Bootham,  York,  2nd  prize. 

For  Tomatos,  F.  A.  Samuelson.  Esq.,  Thirsk  (gr., 
Mr.  Brotherston),  was  1st,  having  a  fine  dish  of  Best- 
of-AU.    2nd,  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  with  the  variety  Comet. 

Among  vegetables,  the  Earl  of  Lathoji  won  1st 
prize  in  both  classes,  for  which  prizes  were  offered  by 
Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons  and  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons. 
These  were  a  very  creditable  show,  2nd  prize  in  both 
classes  went  to  Sir  R,  W.  Eulkeley,  Bart.,  Baron 
Hill,  North  Wales  (gr.,  Mr.  Bolton).  The  whole  of  the 
exhibits  were  very  good.  For  Messrs.  Sutton's  prizes 
Lady  Beaumont  was  3rd. 

Non-Competitive  Groups. 

It  is  usual  in  most  large  horticultural  exhibitions  now- 
adays for  these  to  form  the  main  portion  of  the  show. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  at  York  this  j'ear.  The 
entrance  tent  was  filled  with  exhibits  of  this  class. 
Taking  them  as  they  appeared  to  the  visitor,  on  each 
side  were  two  nice  exhibits  mainly  Japanese  Acers  and 
Euouymus  ])ut  up  artistically  by  Messrs.  E.  P.  DixON 
&  Sons,  of  Hull.  Next  came  Messrs.  Backhouse  & 
Son  with  a  large  mixed  group  having  a  background  of 
Palms  fronted  by  Carnations,  dwarf  Roses,  Cannas, 
kc.  Following  these  was  Messrs.  Walshaw's  well- 
arranged  group  ;  Miss  Willmott  Verbena  and  Lord 
Roberts  Heliotrope  stood  out  prominently.  At  the 
end  was  a  group  of  Carnations  put  up  by  Mr.  A. 
DUTTON,  Iver,  Bucks,  the  flowers  being  borne  on  long 
stems.  Noticeable  among  these  were  Enchantress, 
Fair  Maid  and  Harry  Fenn.  Messrs.  Kent  k 
Brydon,  Darlington,  had  a  splendid  grou}j  in  which 
Rhododendrons,  Lilium  Harriai,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
and  Skimmia  japonica  were  the  strong  features. 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  k  Co.,  AVorcester,  had  a  large  and 
very  fine  exhibit,  mainly  cut  fiowers  of  choice  and 
showy  herbaceous  plants.  On  the  centre  table  in  this 
tent,  Messrs.  Cutbush  k  Sons,  Highgate,  put  up  a 
very  fine  exhibit.  Dorothy  Perkins  Rose  and  a  splendid 
lot  of  Carnations,  both  of  "  Malmaison  "and  perpetual- 
flowering  varieties,  were  well  arranged,  and  made 
a  leading  feature.  At  the  further  end  was  a  small 
rockery  on  which  were  growing  some  of  the  choicer 
alpine  plants.  The  background  was  formed  of  Kremuri 
in  variety,  Lilium  Henryi,  L.  Orange  Queen,  to  which 
must  be  added  a  fine  collection  of  Nympheeas  and 
other  water  and  bog  plants.  Messrs.  Webb  k  Son, 
Wordsley,  Staffordshire,  had  a  magnificent  show  of 
Gloxinias  and  Sweet  Peas. 

Messrs.  Peed  &  Sons,  Norwood,  put  up  a  grand  lot 
of  Gloxinias.  Messrs.  K.  H.  Bath.  Ltd..  Wisbech, 
showed  Pieonies,  Iris,  and  other  hard}'  flowers ;  and 
ISIessrs.  Clibran  &  Son,  Altrincham,  were  well  to  the 
fore  in  exhibiting  hardy  flowers. 

Messrs.  Blackmore  k  Langdon,  Bath,  created 
quite  a  sensation  with  their  splendid  double  and  single 
Begonias.  Messrs.  Wood  &  Sons  had  a  large  exhibit 
of  their  well-known  sundries.  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  had 
a  table  of  Carnations  arranged  on  his  well-known 
rusticstands.  Messrs.  AV.  ARTINDALE&  Sons,  Sheflield, 
made  a  gay  show  with  their  Violas  and  Pansies. 
Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown.  Stamford,  had  a  fine  exhibit 
of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  and  Heliotropes. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  exhibited  Sweet 
Peas  and  VioUs,  the  Sweet  Peas  being  grand.  Messrs. 
DiCKSONs,  Chester,  and  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co., 
Colchester,  had  a  fine  lot  of  Pieonies  and  other  choice 
hardy  flowers.  Mr.  Prince's  Oxford  Roses  were 
one  of  the  best  features  in  the  show;  Irish  Anemones 
from  Messrs.  Rkam.-sbottom  &  Co.,  King's  County, 
created  much  interest. 

Gold  Medals 
were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Cutbljsh  k  Sons,  Highgate  ; 
Messrs.  J.  Backhousk  &  Sons,  York  ;  Messru.  R. 
Smith  &  Sons,  AVorcester;  Messrs.  AVallack  &  Co., 
Colchester ;  Messrs.  Kent  k  Brydon,  Darlington  ; 
E.  P.  Dixon  k  Sons,  Hull,  witli  a  premier  award  to 
Messrs.  Cctbu.sh  &  Sons. 

FIRST-CL;\S8   CERTIFICATES 

were  awarded  to  G.  A'eld,  Esq.,  Clifton  Cottage, 
A'ork,  for  Iris  Neptune,  I.  Prospero,  and  HcmcrocnlHs 
corona;  also  to  Captain  Uolford,  CLE.,  AVcston- 
birt,  Gloucestuisliire  (gr.,  Mr.  Alexander),  for  Sophro- 
Lielia  x  la-ta  Orpetiana  ;  nml  to  Mr.  BlltKKNSHAW,  for 
L;elio-Cattleya  Martinettii  nobilior. 


JW  A  R  K  E  T  S. 

COVENT    GARDEN.   June  21. 
Cut  Flowers,  &c. ;  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


2  6-50 
10-20 
8  0-12  0 


s,d.  s.d. 
Anemones.      per  ■ 

dozen   bunches    2  0-  3  0  I 
Bouvardia,      per 

doz.   bunches    6  0-801 
Calla    fethiopica, 

p.  doz.  blooms    2  0-  3  0  I 

—  Elliotuana  ...  12  0-18  0 
Carnations,     per 

doz.  blooms, 
best  American 
vara 

—  smaller  do.  ... 

—  Malmaisons... 
Cattleya,  per  doz. 

blooms 10  0-12  0 

Dendrobium  Ward- 

ianum    10-20 

Eucharis  grandi- 

flora,  per  dozen  | 

blooms 3  0-40, 

Gardenias,  perdz. 

blooms 1  0-  1  tD 

Gladiolus  Colvillei, 

per  dz.  bunches    4  0-60 
Gypsopliila,     per 

dozen   bunches    2  0-30 
Iris,  Spanish,  per 

doz.   bunches    3  0-60 

—  best  Englisli 
grown,  dozen 

Lilac,  per  bunch . 
Lilium  candidum 

—  lancifolium, 
rub  rum  and 
album 

—  longlflorum... 
--  tigrinura 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per    dozen 

bunches        ...  12  0-18  0 
Marguerites,  white, 

doz.   bunches    3  0-40 

—  yellow,  perdz. 
bunches       ...    2  0-30 


9  0-12  0 
I  9-  1  e 
10-16 


a  0-  a  0 

2  0-30 
16-20 


8.d.  s.d. 
Mignonette,   doz. 

bunches  ...    3  0-50 

Narcissus,  double 

white,    per 

doz.  bunches    2  6-30 

OdoDtoglossum 

crispum,  pr.  dz. 

blooms 2  0-26 

Picouies.  per  doz. 

bunches 2  0-40 

Pe  largo n  iums, 
p.  doz.  bnchs. 

—  Show 4  0-60 

—  Zonal,  double 
scarlet  ...    4  0-80 

—  salmon  &  pink   4  0-60 
Poppies,  Iceland, 

doz.   bunches    16-26 

—  Oriental,  doz. 
bunches       ...    6  0-90 

Pyretlirum,    doz. 

bunches  ...  2  0-40 
Rhodanthe,    doz. 

bundles  ...     2  0-30 

Roses,  12  blooms, 

Niphetos      ...    10-30 

—  Bridesmaid...    2  0-40 

—  Kaiserin  A. 
Victoria        ...    2  0-40 

—  General    Jac- 
queminot    ...    0  6-  1  0 

—  C.  Mermet    ...    2  u-  3  0 

—  Caroline  Test- 
out       2  0-40 

—  Liberty         ...    2  0-40 

—  Mad.Chatenay  4  0-60 

—  Mrs.  J.  Laing  .    2  0-60 

—  Sunrise        ...    1  o-  a  o 
Stephanotis,  doz. 

trusses  ...    16-26 

Sweet  Peas,  doz. 

bunches  ...  3  0-60 
Tuberoses,  per 

dozen  blooms    0  3-0* 


Foliage :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Asparagus  piu- 
mosus.  long 
trails,  each  ... 

—  —    medium, 

each 

short  sprays 

per  bunch...    10-26 

—  Sprengerl    .. 

—  tenuissimus. 
Adiantum  cunea- 

tum,  per  dozen 

bunches 

Cycaa  leaves, 

each        

Fern,  English,  p. 

dozen   bunches    3  0-40 


s.d.  s.a. 


0  6-09 
0  4-06 


0  9-1  6, 
9  0-12  0 


4  0-60 
16-20 


Grasses,  hardy,  p. 

dozen   bunches 

Ivy-leaves,  bronze 

—  long      trails, 
per  bundle  ... 

—  short    green, 
doz.   bunches 

Moss,  per  gross... 
Myrtle,  per  dozen 

bunches 

Smilax,  p.  dozen 

trails      

Hardy     foliage 

(various),      per 

dozen  bunches 


8.d.  s.d. 


2  0-40 

1  &-  a  0 


10-16 
6  0-60 


Vegetables :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Artichokes,  Globe, 

per  dozen    ... 

Asparagus,  bunch 

—  Giant 

—  English  giant 

—  ordinary,  per 
bunch 

Beans,  dwarf,  per 
lb  

—  Channel     Is- 

land   

—  English,  p.  lb. 

—  Broad,  p.  pad 
Beetroot,  bushel 
Cabbages,  p.  tally 
Carrots,  new,doz. 

bunches 

—  bag      

Cauliflowers,  doz. 
Cress,  doz.  pun. 
Cucumbers,  doz. 
Endive,  per  doz. 
Greens,  bushel ... 
Horseradish,  per 

dozen  bundles 
Mint,  per  dozen... 
Leeks,  per  dozen 

bundles 

Lettuces,  Cabbage. 

per  dozen     ... 

—  Eoglish,  Cos, 
per  dozen     ... 

Mu3hrooms(house) 


.  d.  s.  d. 

2  6-30 

1  U-  8  0 

4  0-80 
4  0-80 

10-26 

0  6-0  10 

0  4-09 
0  6-0  10 

2  6-  :f  0 
16-26 
2  6-36 

16-20 
6  0  — 
2  C-  2  6 
10-13 
19-30 
16-30 
0  9-10 

8  O-IO  0 
16-26 


per  lb,. 


3.  d.  8.  d. 

Onions,  Egyptian, 

per  cwt.        ...    6  0    — 

—  Spring,  dozen 
bunches       ...    2  0-46 

Parsley,  per  doz. 

bunches 10-16 

Peas,  Frame,  per 

lb 0  6-08 

—  Flats 2  0-2  6- 

—  English,  bus.    3  6-40 
Potatos,  per  ton    60  0-90  o 

—  Frame,  lb.    ...    0  2-0  U^ 

—  Tenerifl'e.  cwt.  11  0-12  o 

—  Jersey,  p.  cwt    13  0    — 

—  St.  Malo,  per 

cwt 11  6-12  0 

—  Cherbourg,  p, 
cwt 

Radishes,  p.  doz. 

bunches 
Rhubarb,     York, 
per  dozen    ... 

—  Natural,  doz. 
Spinacli,  bush.  .. 
Tomatos,  Eaglish, 

p.  lb 

—  Jersey,  p.  lb. 

—  Valencia,  per 
case    10  0-12  0 

Turnips.new,  doz. 

bun .?  0-  3  6 

VegetableMarrows  u  3-  0  4 
Watercress,     per 

doz, bunches.    0  4-  0  r 


...    9  6-10  0 


...   0  8-0  10 


0  9-13- 
16-26 
10-16 

0  5-06 
0  4  0  5} 


Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Prices 

s.d.  s.d. 


Apjiles,  Victorian 
andTasmanian, 

cer  case 

Apricots,  French, 
per  box 

per  case  ... 

BAuanas,  bunch 

—  loose,  per  doz. 

—  Jamaica 
Clierric3.  per  lialf 

bush 

—  per  box 
Figs,  per  dozen... 
Gooseberries,  per 

halfbusliel  ... 
Grapes,  Alicante, 
per  lb. 

—  Hambro,     lb. 
--  Muscats.p.lb. 


9  0-12  0 

1  (V  1  6 
3  6-4  0 
I)  0-14  0 
10-16 

3  6-80 

4  .1-  7  3 
10-30 

2  0-60 


10-16 

0  9-26 

1  C-  4  0 


«.d.  «.d. 
Lemons,  per  case  12  u-18  0 
Mangos,  per  doz.  rt  0-12  0- 
Melons,  each  ...  10-26 
Nectarines,  A.,  p. 

dozen  ...        ...  10  0-15  0 

—  B..  per  dozen  2  0-60 
Oranges,  per  case    6  0-30  0 

—  Murcia.    case  14  O-lO  0 

—  Valencia,  per 

case     13  0-28  0 

Peaches.  A.,  doz.    9  0-18  O 

—  B,.  per  doz.  ,..    16-50 

—  Frcncli,     per 

box      10-20 

Pines,  each  ...  2  6-46 
Raspberries,  p. lb.  4  0-50 
Strawberries. 

Southatnptons, 

per  basket      ...    10-36 
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Plants  in  Pots.  &c. :  Average  Wliolesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d.  I 
AraliaSieboldi,  p. 

dozeD     4  0-90 

Araucaria  excelsa, 

per  dozen  ...  18  0-30  0 
Aspidistras,  green, 

perdoz.       ...  2-1  0-36  0 

—  variegated, 

per  doz.         ...  30  0-42  0 
Asparagus       plu- 
mosus  nanus, 
perdoz. 

—  Sprengeri,per 
dozen  

—  tenuissimus 
per  doz. 

Bedding     plants, 

storeboxes.each  10-16 
Begonias,    tuber- 
ous, per  doz.    5  0-80 
Boronia    elatior, 
per  dozen    ... 
Calceolarias,  yel- 
low, per  dozen . 

—  herbaceous, 
per  dozeu    ... 

Cannas,  per  doz. 
Chrysanthemum 

corona  rium, 

double   yellow, 

per  dozen 
Coleus,  per  dozen 
Crotons,  per  aoz. 
CocosWeddelliana, 

per  doz.  ...  12  0-30  0 
Cyperus    alterni- 

folius,  p.  doz.  3  0-50 
Dracaenas,  p.  doz.  9  0-24  0 
Ericas,  perdoz....  12  0-30  0 
Euonymus,      per 

dozen     4  0-90 

Ferns,  in  thumbs, 

per  100 8  0-12  0 

—  in  48's,  p.  doz.  4  0-10  0 
Ferns,  in  32's,  doz.  10  0-18  0 
Ficus  elaatica,  p. 

doz 9  0  12  0 

—  repens,p.doz.  5  0-80 
Fachsias.  p.  doz.  4  0-60 
Heliotropes,    per 

dozen     4  0-50 


9  0-12  0 
6  0-90 


H  0-  8  0 


12  0-24  0 
4  0-60 


6  0-80 
5  0-60 


6  0-80 
2  6-40 
12  0-3U  0 


S.d.  S.d. 
Hydrangea,  Thos. 

Hogg.  p.  doz.      8  0-12  0 

—  Horteusia,  p. 

dozen 8  0-12  0 

—  paniculata  ...  12  0-30  0 
Kalosantlies.doz.  9  0-12  0 
Kentia   Belmox-e- 

ana,  perdoz...  12  0-18  0 

—  Fosteriana,  p. 

doz 12  0-21  0 

Lobelia,  per.  doz.  4  0-50 
Latania  borbonica, 

per  doz.  ...  12  0-18  0 
Lilium      Harrisi, 

per  dozen  ...  10  0-lS  0 
Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen    ...    4  0-80 

—  yellow,  dozen  12  0-18  0 
Mignonette,  doz.  4  0-60 
Musk,  Harrison's, 

per  dozen 
Pansies,  perbox... 
Pel  ar  goniums, 

perdoz..  Show. 

—  Ivy-leaved  ... 

—  zonal 

—  scarlet  do.  ... 
Petunias,  double, 

per  dozen    ... 
Rhodantlie,     per 

dozen 
Rhododendrons, 

per  dozen  ...  24  0-30  0 
Roses.  H.P.'s,  per 

dozeu 9  0-18  0 

—  Crimson  Ram- 
bler     (large), 

each    3  6-76 

Saxifraga  pyrami- 

dalis,  perdoz.  12  O-l.^;  0 
Selaginclla,  doz.  3  0-50 
Spircea   laponica, 

per  doz.       ...    4  0-90 
Stocks,   Interme- 
diate, per  doz.    4  0-60 
Verbena,  Miss 
Willmott,  per 

j        dozen 

I    —  purple,  p. doz. 
'—  scarlet,  p. doz. 


©bituan). 

James  Adams. — The  death  has  occurred,  at 
the  early  age  of  fifty-seven  years,  of  Mr.  James 
Adams,  who  for  the  past  sixteen  years  has  acted 
as  general  foreman  in  Eegent's  Park,  and  whose 
labours,  especially  in  connection  with  flower- 
garden  work,  are  so  well  known.  He  was  a 
master  of  his  craft,  and  previous  to  coming  to 
Eegent's  Park  served  at  Kensington  Gardens, 
Hampton  Coxxrt  and  Battersea  Park.  His  death 
occurred  on  June  15,  at  the  Lodge,  Broad  Walk, 
Eegent's  Park,  and  he  was  interred  at  Finchley 
Cemetery  on  the  21st  inst.  A.  D.  W. 


3  0-40 
10-26 

9  0-12  0 
8  0-80 

4  0-60 
4  0-50 

6  0-60 


...     4  0-60 


9  0-12  0 
8  0-12  0 
8  0-10  0 

the  pre- 


REMAiiKs. — Southampton  Strawberries  are 
dominant  feature  in  tlie  market,  there  are  also  large 
quantities  of  this  fruit  arriving  from  Kent.  Wliiletlie 
Strawberry  season  is  at  its  height  oiher  fruits,  such  as 
Grapes,  Orani,'es.  and  even  Tomatos  are  neglected  by 
i>uyers.  The  last  consignment  of  Tasmanian  Apples 
has  arrived,  and  for  such  v.irieties  as  Stunner  Pippin 
and  Stone  Pippin  there  is  keen  competition.  Red  Cur- 
rants are  seen.  Tliese  are  packed  in  flat  baskets  with 
liandles,  and  arc  sold  at  an  avei-age  price  of  ^s.  per 
basket.  Trade  on  the  whole  is  brisk,  and  for  really 
good  produce  there  is  a  ready  market. 

POTATOS. 

Dunbars,  80s.  to  90s. ;    various,  home-grown,  608.  to 
90fl.  per  ton  ;  seed  in  variety. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

The  turn  r»f  the  season  is  apparent  in  the  market :  in 
fact  some  gi'owers  have  ali'eady  finished  with  spring- 
lioweiing  I'lants.    Pi'iccs  vary  but  little.    Show  Pelar- 
goniums are  verj' good  in  f|ualfty  and  fairly  plentiful: 
among  the  Ivy-leaved  varieties  many  are  of  indilTerent 
quality;  the  same  may  Ijc  s^id  of  '"zonals."    Yellow 
Marguerites  are  more  plentiful :  white  Mai-guerites  ai-e 
also  abundant;  some  of  these  are  drawn,  and  too  tall 
for  many   i)urpose3.     Tlie     yellow     Ciirysa,ntheraum 
segetum    is    also    plentiful    and    good.     Mignonette 
sells  fairly  well.    Plants  of  Lobelia  are  well  flowered,  but 
there  is  not  much  demand.    C*lceolarias  are  not  over 
plentiful,  but  sutlicient  are  obtainable  to   meet   the 
demand.    Fuchsias  are  of  vei-y  good  quality,  but  the 
trade  for  these  is  slow,  and  large  quantities  arc  sold  at 
closing  time  to  hawkers  at  small  prices.    Rhodantlie  is 
over-abundant.    FlydrangeaHortensla  with  single  heads 
of  well-coloured  flowers  ai-e  still  arriving.    The  variety 
Thos.  Hoiig  is  not  extra  good.     H.paniculala  grandl- 
flora  varies  considei-ably  in  quality,  in  many  plants  the 
flowers  arc  not  well  developed.    Rambler  Roses  con- 
tinue plentiful.    The  varieties    Dornthy    Perkins  and 
Crimson  Rambler  are  equally  good.  There  are  also  some 
fairly  good  H.P.'s  and  otlierdwarf  sorts.    Tubei-ous  Be- 
gonias do  not  sell  well.    Verbenas  are  plentiful,  but  the 
weather  is  too  hot  for  them  to  last  in  condition.    Some 
growers  are  now  filling  their  stands  with  Ferns,  but 
trade  in  these  is  not  very  brisk.    Palms  are  selling 
slowly.    There  is  a  small  demand  for  extrarlarge  bright- 
coloured    foliage    plants.     The    be.st   trade  lor   small 
bedding  plants  is  now  over,  although  large  quantities 
are  still  coming  to  the  market.    I  find  sonic  growers 
still  have  a  quantity  for  disposal. 

CCT  Flowehs. 
Many  Roses  cut  from  the  open  ground  show  the 
eftects  of  ihe  late  bad  weather.  Best  flowers  are 
not  plentiful.  Good  blooms  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing  with  long 
stems  have  realised  as  much  as  6s.  or  7s.  per  dozen 
Carnations  are  plentiful,  and  best  flowers  sell  for  good 
prices,  Lilium  longillorum  continues  plentiful,  but 
other  Liliums  ai-e  not  so  abundant.  Few  good  Callas 
are  seen.  Irises  of  various  sorts  are  abundant;  some 
very  good  .lapanese  varieties  are  obtainable.  Best 
quality  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  not  over-plentiful,  but 
flinallcr  spikes  are  abundant  and  cheap.  Iceland  Poppies 
arc  over-plentiful,  and  can  be  purcjjased  in  the  strcetp. 
Herbaceous  Pyretbrums  and  Piconies  are  abundant. 
Sweet  Peas  are  plentiful,  Imt  good  prices  are  nuiintaincd 
for  best  quality  fiowcr.s.  Large  supplies  of  Grasses  and 
hardy  foliage  arrive,  also  Asparagus.  Smilax.  and  other 
choice  foliage.  Hardy  Fern  fronds  aie  now  good.  A.H., 
June  21. 


BEG0NI4S :  W.  G.  It  is  bad  practice  to  syringe 
the  flowers,  which  do  not  absorb  the  water,  but 
which  are  likely  to  be  damaged  by  it. 

Carnation  :  L.  E.  A.  Your  plants  are  attacked 
by  the  fungus  Helminthosporium  echinulatum. 
The  pest  vegetates  between  the  membranes  of 
the  leaf  and  cannot  be  destroyed  without 
injuring  the  leaves.  Eemove  and  destroy  by 
burning  all  leaves  that  are  affected,  and  burn 
even  the  plants  themselves  if  their  condition 
seems  hopeless, 

Fios:  C.  E.  L.  Without  seeing  specimens  we 
surmise  that  the  check  has  been  due  to  the  low 
temperatures  at  night. 

PoxaLOVE ;  A.  J.  W.  D.  and  if.  TV.  Llewelyn. 
Several  of  the  terminal  flowers  have  run  to- 
gether into  a  cup.  It  is  not  uncommon  and  has 
often  been  illustrated  in  our  columns.  It  comes 
true  from  seed, 
(iALLS  ON  TwiQ  :  A.  T.  Shaw.  The  woody  galls 
are  the  work  of  a  species  of  Cecidomyia,  but  in 
the  absence  of  the  perfect  insect  it  is  impossible 
definitely  to  fix  the  species. 
Gloxinias,  &c.  :  H.  G.  K.  The  leaves  are 
attacked  with  mites.  Steep  the  leaves  in 
Tobacco-water,  The  Vine  leaves  show  lack  of 
nourishment  and  vigour.  Fumigate  your  house 
well. 
Gold-fish  :  W.  J.  S.  They  can  be  purchased  in 
Covent  Garden  Market  from  Mr,  Eobt,  Green, 
whose  address  is  The  Bedford  Conservatories 
and  Aviary,  Central  Avenue,  Covent  Garden 
Market,  London. 
Lilt  of  the  Valley  :  S.  B.  The  plants  are 
attacked  by  a  fungus  (Botrytis)  causing  collar 
rot.  The  most  certain  means  of  arresting  the 
disease  would  be  to  remove  the  scattered 
diseased  patches  and  mix  the  soil  with  quick- 
lime,  Eemove  as  much  of  the  sitrface  soil  as 
possible  during  the  winter,  and  replace  by  fresh 
soil  mixed  with  flowers-of-sulphur, 

Maonolia  :    U.   B.    W.     The  leaves   have   been 
scorched  when  wet  with  dew. 

Names  of  Plants  :  F.  E.  0.    The  specimen  you 
send  is  a  Fern,  and  the  yellow  portion  is  not 
made  up  of  flowers   in  the  true  sense  as  you 
take  them  to  be.      It   is  Botrychiiim   lunaria 
(Moonwort),     The  lower  branch  is  the  sterile 
portion,  and  the  upper,  with  yellow,  globular 
spore-cases,  the  fertile  portion.    With   regard 
to  the  small  thrii)S  which  infest  the  fronds  of 
Pteris  which  you  forward,  some  of  the  Pteris 
are  much  more   liable  to  the  attack  of   these 
insects  than   others ;    but    in   all    cases   their 
presence  j^oints  to  a  too  dry  atmosphere  in  the 
house  in  which  they  are  grown,  or  to  some  other 
unsuitable  condition  in   their  culture.     Fumi- 
gation causes  as  much  damage  to  Pteris  as  do 
the  thrips,  and  immersion  in  weak  insecticide 
is  a  better  remedy.     In  bad  cases  the  eld  fronds 
should  all  be  cut  off  and  burnt,  and  let  the  new 
come  up, —  D.  <t-  Sons,     .\strantia  major, — R.  H. 
Eoaa  sinica  Anemone, — F.  R.  B.    Varieties   of 
Azalea  pontica, — E.  V.  B.     Prunus  Padus  (Bird 
Cherry). — E.    F.    O.      Sprekelia    fcrraoeissima 
(Jacobiea   Lily),     It   belongs   to   a   section    of 
Hippeastruin, —  Volvox.     1,  Oncidium  sarcodes  ; 
2,     Odontoglossum     Lindleyanum. — R.    0.    H. 
Barharea  vulgaris,    a   native   plant, — J.  M.  F. 
Olearia   stellulata, — J.   M.     Berberis  Darwinii. 
1'.  0.  K.    The  flowers  are  of  seedling  varieties 


of  Pinks,  which  it  is  impossible  to  determine. — 
H.  R.  T.  The  Iris  flowers  arrived  in  poor  con- 
dition, and  it  is  impossible  to  verify  them. 
They  are  possibly  a  batch  of  seedlings  between 
I,  germanica  and  I.  olbiensis,  or  it  is  possible 
they  may  be  from  old  strong  plants,  and  the 
flowers  only  half  of  their  natural  size.  It  is 
impossible  to  affix  names  to  them, — /.  S,,  County 
Tyrone.  1,  Teeoma  jasminoides  ;  2,  Trachelo- 
spermum  (Ehynchospermum)  jasminoides ;  3, 
Jasminum  undulatum  ;  4,  Bignonia  speciosa  ; 
5,  Aijrides  crispum ;  G,  Carpenteria  californica. 
— 8.  P.  1,  Crataegus  tanacetifolia ;  2,  Scilla 
peruviana ;  :!,  Casuarina  species. — H.  M.  G.  1, 
Cotoneaster  frigida ;  2,  C,  Simonsi ;  3,  not 
recognised ;  4,  Ailanthus  glandulosa  ;  5, 
Euonymus  latifolius ;  (J,  Pyrus  Aria,  — 
R.  IV.  R.  Lonicera  Ledebourii, — Tydia.  1, 
Ehododendron  ferrugineum,  the  alpine  Eose  of 
the  Swiss  mountains  ;  2,  Xanthoxylum  alatum. 
A.  J.  A.,  Leeds.  1  and  4  next  week ;  2, 
Sparmannia  africana  ;  3,  Prunus  Padus, — 
D.  W.  1,  Veronica  Teucrium ;  2,  Eobinia 
Pseudoacacia  ;  3,  Geranium  pratense ;  4,  Clero- 
deudron  foetidura ;  5,  Magnolia  Lenno ;  G, 
Cratcegus  coccinea. — C.  A.  B.  Taxodium  dis- 
tichum ;  Magnolia  cordata, — R.  B.  1,  Pyrus 
intermedia  ;  2,  Uluius  campestris  ;  3,  Symphori- 
carpus  racemosus  (Snowberry).  —  W.  G.  6. 
Phacelia  grandiflora  so  far  as  we  can  tell  from 
the  bad  specimen  sent,  —  W.  S.  Oncidium 
pulvinatum.  —  F.  G.  Photinia  serrulata. — 
W.  S.  Carex,  next  week  ;  the  other  is  Eumex 
crispus, — Sir  H.  A.  H.  1,  Aquilegia  leptoceraa 
var,  chrysantha  ;  2,  Anchusa  italica;  3,  Lilium 
Szovitzianum;  4,L,pomponium  (yellow  variety); 
5,  Celsia  cretica  ;  G,  Euphorliia  Lathyris  [Caper 
spurge] ;  7,  Dracocephalum  grandiflorum. 

Orchid-leaf:  T.  H.  S.  Next  week.  The  Eose  is 
affected  with  the  Eose-rust  [Phragmidium]. 
Spray  with  Bordeaux- mixture.  See  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1904,  May  2»,  p,  352. 

P.EONiES ;  Counl  F.  L.  0.  The  disease  ia  caused 
by  a  fungus  [Botrytis],  You  might  try  spraying 
with  Bordeaux-mixture  and  the  other  means 
described  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  13, 
IH'JS,  p,  124,  fig.  32. 

Peach  :  W.  R.  C.  Shot  fungus.  We  are  afraid 
it  is  too  late  to  do  anything  now  but  burn  the 
affected  leaves  and  fruits.  Try  spraying  with 
liver-of-sulphur,  J  oz,  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
—  IF.  C.  Before  deciding  npon  your  Peach 
please  let  us  know  if  it  is  large  or  small- 
flowered.  This  is  important.  Your  packing 
is  excellent,  and  the  fruits  arrived  in  good 
condition. 

Pears  :  A.  C.  The  fruits  are  attacked  by  the 
Pear-midge.  See  figure  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
May  2iJ  of  the  present  year,  p,  315, 

Phlox  :  G.  B.  We  often  see  this  peculiar 
growth,  but  are  unable  to  assign  a  cause  for 
the  atrophy  of  the  leaves.  Perhaps  it  is  due 
to  the  attacks  of  insects. 

Easi'Uerries  :  A.  T.  The  flowers  are  not  "set," 
or  fertilised — perhaps  from  the  absence  at  the 
proper  time  of  bees  or  other  insects. 

Tomatos  L  W.  B.  R.  The  fruits  are  affected  by 
the  "  black  spot "  fungus.  Eemove  all  that 
are  similarly  affected  and  burn  them. — E.  F.  C. 
Y'our  plants  appear  to  be  affected  with  the 
"  sleepy  disease,"  due  to  the  growth  <if  a  fungus 
in  the  interior  of  the  plant.  Turn  out  the  soil 
and  start  afresh. 

Worms  in  Soil  :  Case  Bros.  Tlie  sample  of  soil 
had  completely  dried  up  during  transit,  and  the 
worms  you  refer  to  wore  dossieated,  and  we 
could  find  no  trace  of  them,  but  from  the 
description  you  give  of  the  galled  roots,  it  ia 
highly  probable  that  the  disease  is  due  to  eel- 
worms  (Tylonchus),  If  you  will  send  us  a 
fresh  lot  of  soil,  together  with  a  sample  of  the 
infected  roots,  we  will  have  them  examined. 


Communications  Received.— 0,  T.  D.— F,  8.  &  Sons- 
M  .1.  C-W.  H.  W,-G,  K,-C.  B.-Y08t  Typowrltcr 
Co.,  Ltrt.-AKCnt-Gencial  lor  Western  Australla- 
J.  Orogorj'-Urigor  Roy— ,1.  S.  Kiibcnstoln  (received 
too  lalc)-W.  B.  .lame.son-A.  Fry-F,  M.-ll.  M.— 
W.  G.  S.— W,  H,  Smith— O.  Woodward— A,  Pcrry-F. 
Garrett. 
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